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DEDICATION. 


TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  EDMUND  BURKE. 

Tou  will  be  surprised  to  see  your  name  at  the  head  of  this  address ;  but  1  flatter 
myseif  that  the  liberty  which  I  take,  in  violation  of  all  preliminary  forms,  will  not 
retpiire  an  apology.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  a  long  and  laborious  work,  with  the 
ambition  of  adding  to  English  literature  (what  seemed  to  be  much  wanted)  a 
translation  of  a  great  historian,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  look  round  for  a 
person  of  genius  and  learning,  from  whose  candour  I  can  promise  myself  a  just, 
but  mild,  decision.  This,  Sir,  was  the  practice  in  ancient  times,  when  the  republic 
of  letters  was  considered  as  an  honourable  community,  and  the  several  members 
addressed  their  works  to  one  another  with  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  integrity,  till 
the  manners  underwent  a  change,  and,  adulation  diffusing  its  baneful  influence, 
dedication  became  another  word  for  servile  flattery. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  conform  to  the  modem  practice ;  but,  though  I  know  what 
a  small,  if  any,  portion  of  ancient  genius  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
imitating  the  disinterested  manners  of  a  liberal  age.  I  beg  leave  to  dedicate  my 
labours  to  the  person  whose  talents  I  have  long  admired ;  to  the  man  whom  I  saw 
many  vears  ago  coming  forth  from  the  school  of  duintillan,  impressed  with  the  great 
principle  of  that  consummate  master,  ne  futurum  quidem  oratorem,  niBi  bonum  \ 
virum.  In  the  part  which  you  have  acted  on  the  great  stage  of  public  business,  the 
effect  of  that  principle  has  been  seen  and  acknowledged ;  but  in  no  instance  with 
■och  distinguished  lustre,  as  when  we  saw  you,  on  a  late  occasion,  with  a  patriot 
spirit,  standing  forth  the  champion  of  TVu^,  of  your  country,  and  the  British 
eonstittttion. 


•P«r  obfltaniM  eatarru 


RzpUcuit  m  Tictor  inna.  i 

1 

The  regicides  of  France  bad  the  vanity  to  offer  their  new  lights  and  wild 
metaphysics  to  a  people  who  have  understood  and  cherished  civil  liberty  from  the 
invasion  of  Julius  Ciesar  to  the  present  hour ;  but  your  penetrating  eye  pervaded 
the  whole,  and,  in  one  book,  demonstrated,  that  so  far  from  being  objects  of  imitation* 
the  new  politicians  of  France  were  no  better  than  ARcmrBCTS  of  Ruin.  Tht 
PrieruU  of  the  People  in  that  country  have  been  for  years  employed  in  proving, 
by  an  their  acts  and  decrees,  the  truth  of  your  reasoning;  they  have  been,  I  may 
say,  writing  Notes  on  your  book,  and  the  Commentary  has  been  fatally  too  often 
writtea  in  blood. 


iv  DEDICATION. 

It  is  now  acknowledged,  Sir,  tl^t  your^  early  vigilance,  your  zeal  and  ardoor, 
have  hindered  this  country  from  being  made  a  theatre  of  rapine,  blood,  and 
massacre.  To  whom  can  Tacitus,  the  -great  statesman  of  his  time,  be  so  properly 
addressed,  as  to  him  whose  writings  have  saved  his  country  1  Scenes  of  horror, 
like  those  which  you  have  described,  were  acted  at  Rome,  and  Tacitus  has 
painted  them  in  colours  equal  to  your  own.  He  has  shown  a  frantic  people,  under 
the  prietorian  bands,'  and  the  German  legions,  fighting  for  anarchy,  not  for  civil 
government.. 

Though  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you,  Sir,  what  is  to  be  found  in  Teusitus,  I  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  in  these  volumes  there  are  three  tracts^  of  great  importance.  In 
the  Manners  of  theXxeEBaaOfii  we  have  the  origin  of  that  constitution  which  you 
have  so'^MT'^eiended :  in  the  Lif^  ft^  Affifffl^**!-^*^  sec  that  holy  flame  of  liberty 
which  has  been  for  ages  the  glory  of  Englishmen,  and  the  wonder  of  foreign  nations. 
The  Dialogue  concerning  Orato^  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  that 
have^^coBnrdown  to  os'ffOfai  antiquity.  Those  three  tracts  have  been  always 
admired,  and  have  now,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  this  address ;  for,  to  speak 
my  mind  with  freedom,  if  I  knew  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  understands  those 
subjects  better  than  yourself,  I  should  have  spared  you  the  trouble  of  this 
Dedication. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

Sir, 

Your  most  faithful 

And  most  humble  servant, 

ARTHUR  MURPHY. 


Hajcmersmith  Teiuulce 
May  61ft,  1793. 
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AN 


ESSAY 


ON  THS 


LIFE  AND   GENIUS  OF  TACITUS. 


The  aathor,  whose  works  are  now  offered  to 
tlie  public,  has  gained,  by  the  suffrages  of  pos- 
terity, the  highest  rank  among  the  historians  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  A  profound  judge  of  men, 
and  a  seTere  censor  of  the  manners,  he  has  de- 
lineated, with  the  pencil  of  a  nuister,  the  char- 
acters and  the  very  inward  frame  of  the  vile  and 
profligate :  while  the  good  and  upright  receive, 
in  his  immortal  page,  the  recompense  due  to 
their  virtue.  It  is  true  that,  while  he  extends 
the  Cune  of  others,  he  exalts  his  own  name, 
and  enjoys  the  triumph ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  memoirs  of  his  life  are  extant.    He 


presents  the  select  liv^a  of  emin^^^^  men  •  and 
"*^e  life  of  Agrir.nla.  Hm  left  a  perfect  m6del 
ttf  hiftgraphf*  a  mode  of  writinp[  whieh.  Bte 

tiiA  tim«»  nf  th^  nli|  yppiihUr «  but,  unc^cr  the 

^pp^mra.  |j|>j1  infn   /lianao       Xho  gOOd  and  vir- 

tooos  were  suffered  to  pass  out  of  the  world, 
without  an  historian  to  record  their  names. 
The  age  was  grown  inattentive  to  its  own  con- 
cerns ;  and  that  cold  indifference  has  withheld 
fiom  us,  what  now  would  be  highly  gratifying 
to  the  learned  world,  an  intimate  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  a  great  and  celebrated  writer. 
All  that  can  be  done  at  present,  is  to  collect 
tlie  materials  that  lie  dispersed  in  fragments, 
and  give  a  sketch  of  the  prominent  features, 
since  it  were  vun  to  attempt  an  exact  por- 
trait of  him,  who  cannot  now  sit  for  his 
picture. 

Cains  Cornelius  Tacitus  was  b^r^  towards 

Tlie  exact  year 
cannot  be  ascenainea.  out  thet^  are  circum- 
lead  to  a  reasonable  conclusion^ 
Pliny  the  yo"'^''  'ofbrma  us^  that  he  and  Taci- 


tj^^  were  HP^^V  '^f  *^'^  """T  l^fti  "^^  ^^'"^r 
when  he  ^^fl  f^ir^^pg  "p  *'^  ""fUhnfi^-  ^^^  friend 
was  flourishing  among  the  foremost  orators  of 
the  bar.» 


:sL 


'  Vlmy's  age  can  be  stated  ^Ith  cer« 
He  saysy  ir|  Y}^  ?^<*rount  of  the  erup- 
Louyt  y^si^yiua^  which  happened  in 
ovember  A.  tJ.  C.  832,  of  the  Christian  era 
79,  that  he  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year  .a 
•Tacitus,  at  that  time  high'in  reputation.  waTat 

.^^n^^^""rf^r  fivr  yrnr  -^'^--♦>^->  "'-"jj  "n-Tmrnt 


810,  about  the  ^xth  year  of  Nero's  reign   The 
lace  01  his  nativit^isno  where  mentioned. 


<*  value  of  \\\^f  p>"r'atfl  hiflfniy  ighirh  |  It  seems  generally  agr^pH    ^}^^i  Ha  wa«  fho  ^»v 

^  t^-^rpelius  Tacitus,  a  procurator  appointed 
by  the  prince  to  manage  the  imperial  revenue, 
aqd  ppnvyrn  a  provjftce  in  Belgic  Gaul.  The 
person  so  employed  was,  by  virt;ue  of  his  office, 
of  equestrian  rank;  and, if  he  was  our  histo- 
rian's father,  it  may  be  said  of  hiffl,  that  it  was 
his  lot  to  give  to  the  world  two  remarkable  pro- 
digies ;  one,  in  the  genius  of  a  great  historian; 
the  other,  in  a  son,  of  whom  we  are  told  by 
Pliny  the  elder,  3  that  in  the  space  of  three 
years  he  grew  three  cubits,  or  six  feet  nine 
inches,  able  to  walk,  but  in  a  slow  heavy  pace, 
and  dull  of  apprehension  almost  to  stupidity. 


1  JEtate  propcmodum  aequalefl.  Equidem  adolesaen* 
tulus,  cum  jam  tu  (aina  gloriaque  florenf ;  te  soQui,  libi 
lon^,  Bed  proximus,  intervallo  et  esse,  et  haberi  con- 
cuplflccbam.     Lib.  vii.  epist.  20. 

2  Agehara  enim  duodevicesimum  annum.  Lib.  ▼!. 
epist.  20. 

3  In  txia  cubita  triennio  adolevisse,  fnccMU  tar- 
dum,  ceniu  hebcu^m,  et  abBumptiim  contrectione  mein- 
bronim  ouUla.  Ipsi  non  pridcra  vindimiis  eadem 
omnia  in  filio  Cornelii  Tacili,  ei]uiUa  Romani,  Bel* 
gicsB  Gallia  raiionea  procuranUtf.  Blioy,  Nat  Hi«t.  lib. 
vii.  8. 12. 


VI 


LIFE  AND  GENIUS 


He  died  of  sudden  spasms  and  violent  contrac- 
tions of  the  nervous  system.  Lipsius  and  others 
considered  our  author  as  the  procurator  in  Bel- 
gia,  and  the  father  of  that  monstrous  pheno. 
menon :  but  the  conjecture  Was  ill  founded,  and 
has  been  fully  refuted  by  Bayle.i 

The  place  where  our  author  received  his  edu- 
cation cannot  now  be  known.  Masstlia  (now 
Marseilles )  was,  at  that  time,  the  seat  of  liter- 
ature and  polished  manners.  Agricola  was 
trained  up  in  that  university ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  Tacitus  formed  and  en- 
larged his  mind  at  the  same  place,  since,  when 
he  relates  the  fact  of  his  fattier-in-law,3  he  is 
silent  about  himself.  If  he  was  educated  at 
Rome,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  after  a 
method  very  different  from  the  fashion  then  in 
vogue.  The  in&nt,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  age,  was  committed  to  the  menial  ser- 
vants, who  were  generally  6recks,3  and  con- 
signed, as  soon  as  he  grew  up,  to  the  tuition 
of  flimsy  professors,  who  called  themselves 
RHETORICIANS,  and  pretended  to  teach  the 
rules  of  Attic  eloquence.  But  Greece  was  fallen 
into  a  state  of  degeneracy.  The  sublimrof 
Demosthenes  was  out  of  date.  Point,  antithe- 
sis, and  brilliant  conceit,  were  the  delight  of 
vain  preceptors,  who  filled  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  held  schools  of  declamation,  by  Cicero 
caHed  ludus  impudeniuB.  The  manners  were 
corrupted  at  the  foantain-head ;  virtue  was 
undermined  by  the  professors  of  morals:  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus  spread  the  mischief  wider, 
and  the  proud  philosophy  of  the  stoics  was  not 
able  to  repair  the  breach. 

Tacitus,  it  is  evident,  did  not  imbibe  the 
smallest  finctufe  of  that  frivolous  science,  and 
that  vicious  eloquence,  that  debased  the  Koman 
genius.  Hg,  most  probably,  had  the  ^ood  jprr 
tune  to  belormea  upon  tne  plan  adopted  in  the 


twenty  years,  the  rules  of  that  manly  eloquence 
which  is  so  nobly  displayed  in  his  institutes. 
Some  of  the  critics  have  applied  to  our  author, 
the  passage  in  which  Quintilian,  after  enume- 
rating the  writers  who  flourished  in  that  period, 
says, "  There  is  another  persons  who  gives  addi- 
tional lustre  to  the  age ;  a  man  who  will  deserve 
the  admiration  of  posterity.  I  do  not  men- 
tion him  at  present ;  his  name  will  be  known 
hereafter."  If  this  passage  relates  to  Tacitus, 
the  prediction  has  been  fully  verified.  When 
Quintilian  published  his  great  work,  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  Tacitus  had  not  then  writ- 
ten his  Annals,  or  his  History.  Those  immor- 
tal compositions  were  published  in  the  time 
of  Trajan.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  the 
sentiments  of  an  historian  are  in  unison  with 
his  own  private  character.  Sallust  has  employed 
the  colours  of  eloquence,  to  paint  the  vices  of 
the  times  which  he  describes ;  but  his  own 
morals  were  not  free  from  reproach.  It  is 
otherwise  with  Tacitus.  He  prdnounces  sen- 
tence against  bad  men  and  evil  deeds,  with  the 
firmness  of  an  upright  judge,  who  practised  the 
virtue  which  he  commends.  Pure  and  disin- 
terested, he  wrote  and  acted  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  the  chosen  com- 
panion and  bosom  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny .6 
The  infancy  of  Tacitus  kept  him  untainted 
by  the  vices  o!  NerO'B  cuui't.  He  was  aPoiit 
old 


ive 


his  career  of  ^iltand  folly ;  and  in  the  tpmppa- 
ous  times  that  followed,  he  wna  atill  gf^mrPfj 


^e  Of  tne  repuhiic>4  anfl,  with  the 
soun 


SCI 


& 


domestic  example. 


a  rnnrBP.of^ 


viftue,To  that  vigour  or  mindwhich  gives  such 
animation  io  his  writings.    The  early  bent  of 


o  I  r  1  gi^i}  <Hi  »;m'.'i-.  V;UM 


Uil  ha  may 


jjpblic  tranquillity,  revived  the  lihoml  nr^y|,  unA 
fp^lg^  encouragement  to  men  of  " 

fi£gt  eigbt  Yfiarf  "*  ^^"^  '^rp^'^ri  t^***'^""  "^"g 

at|ftiaprg  tn  Pula^  l^ia  minA^  nt^/l  ^i^^^jraf^  the 

studies  proper  tn  f^""  '"i  nrat^r  ""^  t  P'^r^^n 
citizen.    The  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  was 


narrow  in  comparison  with  the  wide  range  of 


Home-discipline^  an^  thf  ^*'«^  modem  times.   Eloquence  and  the  sword  were 


be  said  to  have  been  self-educated  •  ex  se  natus, 
as  Tioenus  said  of  one  orhis'iavottrite  orators. 


It  IS  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  attended  tne 
lectures  of  Quintilian,  who,  in  opposition  to 
the  sophists  of  Greece,  taught,  for  more  than 


1  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article  Tacitub. 
8  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  4. 

3  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  8.  29. 

4  See  the  Dialogte  conceAiing  Oratory,  ■.  98 


the  means  by  which  a  Roman  aspired  to 
the  honours  of  the  state.  Quintilian  de- 
scribes the  efficient  qualities  of  an  orator,  and 
those,  he  says,  consisted  in  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  system  of  ethics,  some 
skill  in  natural  philosophy,  and  a  competent 
knowledge  of  history,  united  to  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rules  of  logic.  He  cau- 
tions his  pupil  "  not  to  bewilder  himself  in  the 

5  Snperest  adhuc,  et  exomat  Ktatifl  nofltre  gloriam, 
vir  sfleculorum  memoria  dignua,  qui  oUm  nominabltur, 
nunc  inteHigitar.   Quint  lib.  x.  cap.  1- 

6  Comelium  Taciturn  (acifl  quern  Tlrum)  areta  famili- 
arilale  complexua  est.   Lib.  iv.  episu  16. 


OF  TACITUS. 


vu 


of  metaphysics,  and  the  chimerical  visions 
of  abstract  speculation,  which  are  too  remote 
from  the  duties  of  civil  life.  What  philoso- 
pher has  ever  been  an  able  judge,  an  eminent 
orator,  or  a  skilful  statesman  I  The  orator, 
whom  I  would  form,  should  be  a  Roman  of 
enlai^ged  understanding,  a  man  of  experience 
in  public  a^rs,  not  absorbed  in  subtle  disqui- 
sitioo,  bat  exercised  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Let  the  lover  of  theory  and  visionary 
schemes  enjoy  his  retreat  in  the  schools  of  dif- 
fierent  sects :  and  let  the  useful  advocate  learn 
his  art  from  those  who  alone  can  teach  it,  the 
active,  the  useful,  and  the  industrious."7  That 
Tacitus  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  Quintilian, 
is  evident  in  the  passage  where  he  says  of 
Agricola,  that  the  commander  of  armies  was, 
in  the  course  of  bis  education,  in  -danger  of 
being  lost  to  the  public,  in  consequence  of  an 
eariy  bias  to  the  refined  systems  of  philosophy, 
till,  upon  mature  consideration,  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  wean  himself  from  the  vain  pur- 
salt  of  ingenious,  but  unavailing  sciences 

Our  autbor*S  first  ambition  was  to  distin- 
guish himself  at  the  bar.  In  the  year  of  Rome 
828,  the  sixth  of  Vespasian,  being  then  about 
eighteen,  he  attended  the  eminent  men  of  the 
day,  in  their  inquiry  concerning  the  causes  of 
corrupt  eloquence.  It  is  here  assumed,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  that  elegant  tract,  for  the 
reasons  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  notes 
on  it.s  Agricola  was  joint  consul  with  Domitian, 
A.  U.  C.  S30,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
His  name  does  not  appear  in  &e  FatH  Ckmsu- 
ImreSy  because  that  honour  was  reserved  for  the 
consuls,  who  entered  on  their  ofiice  on  the 
kalends  of  January,  and  gave  their  name  to 
the  whole  year.  Tacitus,  though  not  more 
than  twenty,  had  given  such  an  earnest  of  his 
future  &me,  that  Agricola  chose  him  for  his 


7  Bac  eochortatlo  mea  non  eo  pertinet,  ut  esse  onu 
tonm  phlomphitm  wlim,  quando  non  alia  vile  secta 
loagina  a  civiltbus  officiis,  atque  ab  omni  muiMire  ora- 
U>rifl  reccaiH.  Nam  quia  philooophorum  aut  in  judieiis 
freqoeiMf  aot  cUrus  concionibus  (uit?  Quia  denique  in 
fp«B,  qoam  maxime  pleriqae  eonim  Titandam  pnecipi- 
nat,  reipubtks  adminiatratione  vcraatiu  est )  atqixe  ego 
nicoB,  quern  inSUtuo,  Romanum  quemdam  velim  ease 
■iplemeiii,  qtd  nan  seeretis  disputationibufl,  sed  renun 
cxperimentia  atqne  operibaa  vera  ciyilem  vlrum  exhl- 
bcaL  Sed  quia  dasetta  ab  lia,qul  ae  ad  eloqueuiam 
coat«le^m^  itodla  lapientte,  non  jyn  in  actu  suo, 
■icpw  to  hae  Inri  luce  versantiir,  sect  io  pofUcoa  et 
Onaaiaaia  prinnun,  mox  in  c<myentua  acholarum  races' 
aarvBt,  Id  quod  est  oralori  neceaiarjtxm,  nee  a  dicendl 
^vc«f<0rtbiia  tradUur,  ab  its  petere  niroinim  neceaae 

ifnd  q«oa  remanaiu   Quint,  lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 

8  See  the  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  4. 

9  DialOfiie  concerniog  Oratory,  p.  629. 


son-in-law.  Thus  distinguished,  our  author 
began  the  career  of  civil  preferment.  Vespa- 
sian had  a  just  discernment  of  men,  and  was 
the  friend  of  rising  merit.  Rome,  at  length, 
was  governed  by  a  prince,  who  had  the  good 
sense  and  virtue  to  consider  himself  as  the  chief 
magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  redress  all 
grievances,  restore  good  order,  and  give  energy 
to  the  laws.  In  such  times  the  early  genius  of 
our  author  attracted  the  notice  of  the  emperor. 
The  foundation  of  his  fortune  was  laid  by  Ves- 
pasian.io  Tacitus  does  not  tell  the  particulars, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  began  with  the  func- 
tions of  tiie  VigvntiviraU ;  a  body  of  twenty 
men  commissioned  to  execute  an  inferior  juris- 
diction for  the  better  regulation  of  the  city. 
That  office,  according  to  the  system  established 
by  Augustus,  vfzs  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
gradations  of  the  magistracy.  The  senate  had 
power  to  dispense  with  it  in  particular  cases ; 
and  accordingly,  we  find  Tiberius  applying  to 
the  fathers  11  for  that  indulgence  in  &vour  of 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Germanicus.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Tacitus  became  one  of  the  Vi^inimr' 
ate,  and  consequently  that  the  road  to  honours 
was  laid  open  to  him.  The  death  of  Vespa- 
sian»  which  happened  A.  U.  C.  832,  did  not 
stop  him  in  his  progress.  Titus  was  the  fiiend 
of  virtue.  The  office  of  quaestor,  which  might 
be  entered  upon  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  com- 
plete, was,  in  the  regular  course,  the  next 
public  honour ;  and  it  qu2dified  the  person  who 
discharged  it,  for  a  seat  in  the  senate  at  five- 
and-twenty.  Titus  reigned  littie  more  than 
two  years. ^Domitian  succeeded  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  Suspicious,  dark,  and  sullen^  he 
made  the  policy  of  ^riberius  the  model  of  his 
gnvfirnmfint:  limi  bl ma  ^■■l  ualUlt^  llgl'^^.  WET- 

dictive,  impetuous^  and  sanguinary.  n<>  rnpipH 
e  headlong  furv  of  Nero,  and  made  cruelty 
systematic.  Possessed  of  an  understanijyig 
quicic  and  p^npfrating^  hp  cnnW  riiaf ipggtgh  the 
eminenf  qualities  of  iilustriom  men,  whom  he 


dreaded  and  hated.    He  saw  public  virtue,  and 
he  aestroyed  ii.    And  yet,  in  that  disastrous 


period,  Tacitus  rose  to  preferment.  It  vjpu\d 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  success  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  pre- 
served an  unblemished  character,  if  he  himself 
had  not  furnished  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
Agricola,  he  tells  qs»  had  the  address  to  restrain 
the  headlong  violence  of  Domitian,  by  his  pru- 
dence, and  the  virtues  of  moderation ;  never 


10  Hiatomi. 

Lnnais,  lii.  a.  29. 
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choosing  to  imittite  the  zeal  of  those,  who,  by 
their  intemperance,  provoked  their  fate,  and 
rushed  on  sure  destruction,  without  rendering 
any  kind  of  service  to  their  country.    The 
conduct  of  Agricola  plainly  showed  that  great 
men  may  exist  in  safety,  under  the  worst  and 
most  barbarous  tyranny. i    We  may  be  sure 
that  he,  who  commends  the  mild  disposition  of 
his  father-in-law,  had  the  prudence  to  observe 
the  same  line  of  conduct.    Instead  of  giving 
umbrage  to  the  prince,  and  provoking  the  tools 
of  power,  he  was  content  to  display  his  elo- 
quence at  the  bar.    He  pursued  his  plan  of 
study,  and,  in  the  meantime,  beheld  the  mise- 
ries of  his  country  with  anguish  of  heart  and 
suppressed   indignation.     Domitian,  we    are 
told,3  in  order  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  passions 
that  lay  lurking  in  his  heart,  and  gathered 
rancour  for  a  future  day,  had  pretended,  in  the 
shade  of  literary  ease,  to  dedicate  all  his  time 
to  the  muses.    Tacitus  had  a  talent  for  poetry, 
as  appears  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Pliny.s 
Hii  verses,  most  probably,  served  to  ingratiate 
him  with  the  emperor;  and,  if  he  was  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  apothegms,  called 
Faeetiarwn  Libri,  that  very  amusement  was  the 
truest  wisdom  at  a  time  when  such  trifles  were 
the  safest  employment.    Pliny  the  naturalist 
published  a  Treatise  of  Grammar  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  when  every  other  mode  of  composition 
might  provoke  the  sudden  fury  of  an  tuire- 
lenting  tyrant ;  and  that  wise  example  Tacitus 
might  think  proper  to  adopt.    Domitian,  it  is 
certain,  advanced  our  author's  fortune.    It  is 
no  where  mentioned  that  Tacitus  discharged 
the  offices  of  tribune  and  edile ;  but  it  may  be 
presumed  that  he  passed  through  those  stations 
to  the  higher  dignity  of  pra&tor,  and  member  of, 
the  qmndecemviral  college,  which  he  enjoyed  at 
the  secular  games  A.  U.  C.  S41,  the  seventh  q^ 
Domitian  .4 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  our 
author  and  his  wife  left  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
absented  themselves  more  than  foor  years. 
Some  writers,  wishing  to  exalt  the  virtue  of 
Tacitus,  and  aggravate  the  injustice  of  Domi* 


1  FMse  etiom  nib  malis  principibua  nuignos  viros 
eiM.    Life  of  Agricola,  8.  ^ 

2  Historj,  iv.  b.  86. 

3  The  letter  in  question  la,  in  manj  editions,  impro- 
perly ascrilMd  to  Pliny.  It  is  manifestly  an  answer  to 
what  Pliny  said  to  Tacitus,  lib.  t.  epist.  6.  Experieria 
non  Dlanam  magia  montibuBf  quam  Minervam  iner- 
ntte.  The  answer  says,  Aprorum  tanta  penuria  eat, 
vt  JIfiiMTTtf  et  DianOj  quaa  aia  pariUr  coUndaaj  eon- 
veniri  non  poaaii.   Lib.  ix.  epist  10. 

4  Annals,zi.  s.  II.  « 


tian,  will  have  it  that  Tacitus  was  sent  into 
banishment.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjec- 
ture, without  a  shadow  of  probability  to  sup- 
port it.  Tacitus  makes  no  complaint  iigainst 
Domitian ;  he  mentions  no  personal  injury ;  he 
received  marks  of  fsivour,  and  he  acknowledges 
the  obligation.  It  may,  therefore,  with  good 
reason  be  inferred,  that  prudential  considera- 
tions induced  our  author  to  retire  from  a  city, 
where  an  insatiate  tyrant  began  to  throw  off  all 
reserve,  and  wage  open  war  against  all  who 
were  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  their 
virtue.  Pliny,  the  consul,  was  in  the  same 
situation,  and  has  explained  the  motives  of  his 
conduct.  He  says  of  himself,  "  If  I  appeared 
in  the  reign  of  a  disguised,  a  politic,  and  insi- 
dious prince,  to  go  forward  in  the  career  of 
honours,  it  was  at  a  time  when  the  tynni 
had  not  unmasked  himself.  As  soon  as  he 
showed  himself  the  avowed  enemy  of  every 
virtue,  I  gave  a  check  to  ambition,  and,  though 
I  saw  the  shortest  way  to  the  highest  dig^ties, 
the  longest  appeared  to  me  the  best.  I  re- 
mained, during  those  scenes  of  public  misery, 
in  the  number  of  those  who  beheld  the  desola- 
tion of  thefr  country  with  silent  sorrow.  For 
what  I  then  suffered,  it  is  now  an  ample  recom- 
pense, that  in  these  days  of  felicity,  I  am 
allowed  to  rank  with  the  good  and  virtuous.**B 
In  this  passage  we  read  the  situation  and  con- 
duct of  Tacitus :  he,  like  his  friend  Pliny,  rose 
to  eminence  under  Domitian;  and  when  he 
saw  that  iniquity  and  base  compliances  were 
the  most  compendious  means,  like  his  friend 
he  sounded  his  retreat,  resolved,  at  a  distance 
fh)m  Rome,  to  seek  a  shelter  from  danger,  and 
wait  for  better  times. 

He  had  been  four  years  absent  from  Rome, 
when  he  received  the  news  of  Agricola*s  death.« 
That  commander  had  carried  his  victorious 
arms  fh)m  the  southern  provinces  of  Britain  to 
the  Grampian  Hills  in  Caledonia,  and  reduced 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Tay ; 
but  such  a  rapid  course  of  brilliant  success 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  an  emperor,  who 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a  great  military 
character.  Agricola  was  recalled  A.  U.  C.  838. 
He  entered  Rome  in  a  private  ipanner,  and 


6  Si  cursu  qoodam  provectus  ab  illo  insidiosissimo 
princIpe,  antequam  profiteretur  odium  bonorum ;  post- 
quam  professus  est,  subsUti;  quum  viderem  que  ad 
honorcs  compendia  paterent,  longius  iter  malui:  si 
malis  temporibus  inter  mestos  et  paventcs,  lx>nis  inter 
securos  gaudentesque  numeror.    Pancg.  Traj.  s.  65. 

6  NoWe  tarn  longae  abscntise  conditione  ante  qiiadri- 
enalum  amissus  es.    Vita  Agrlc.  s.  45. 
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received  bj  Domitian  with  cold  civility 
and  dissembled  rancour.  He  lived  a  few  years 
loBger  in  a  modest  retreat,  and  the  exercise  of 
domestic  virtue,  endeavouring  to  shade  the 
lustre  of  his  vast  renown.  He  died  on  the  23d 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  Rome  846/of 
the  Christian  era  93.  A  report  prevailed,4hat 
a  dose  of  poison,  administered  by  the  emperor's 
order,  put  an  end  to  his  days.  Tacitus  men- 
tions the  suspicion,  but  does  not  forget  that 
ealumny  is  often  busy  with  false  suggestions. 
Grief  is  credulous,  and,  on  that  occasion,  might 
have  been  hurried  away  by  the  current  of  popu> 
lar  opinion ;  but  Tacitus  was  generous  enough 
to  acknowledge,  with  candour,  that  the  story 
rested  on  no  kind  of  proof.7  He  returned  to 
Rome  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
and  fix)m  that  time  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
most  dreadiiil  era,  in  which  Domitian  broke 
out  with  unbridled  fury,  and  made  the  city  of 
Bome  a  theatre  of  blood  and  horror.  Pliny 
describes  ttie  tyrant  in  his  dose  retreat  brood- 
ing over  mischief,  like  a  savage  beast  in  his 
den,  and  never  issuing  from  his  solitude,  but  to 
make  a  woise  solitude  round  him.  He  adds  a 
•entimftnt  truly  noble  in  the  mouth  of  a  Hea- 
then, and,  in  fiict,  worthy  of  a  Christian  phi- 
losopher. Domitian,  he  says,  secluded  himself 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace ;  but  he  carried 
with  him  the  malice  of  his  heart,  his  plans  of 
fiitare  massacre,  and  the  presence  of  an  aveng- 
ing God.e 

The  most  iUustrious  citizens  were  put  to 
dcafli  without  mercy.  They  were  destroyed  by 
poison,  or  the  assassin's  dagger.  In  some  in- 
stuiees,  the  tjnrant  wished  to  give  the  colour 
of  justice  to  the  most  horrible  murders,  and  for 
that  purpose  ordered  accusations,  in  due  form 
of  law,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
frthers.  In  all  these  cases,  he  Invested  the 
senate-house  with  an  armed  force  and  extorted 
a  condesmatioQ  of  the  most  upright  citizens. 
Senators  were  thrown  into  dungeons;  rocks 
and  bsxren  islands  were  crowded  with  illustri- 
ous exOes,  who  were,  in  a  short  time,  murdered 
by  the  centurions  and  their  hired  assassins. 
Wealth  and  merit  were  capital  crimes ;  the 
race  of  informers  enriched  themselves  with 


7  Aogebat  mlserationeni  consums  rumor,  "  Veneno 
iBtercepuuB."  Kobif  nihil  comperti  affirmare  auum. 
TluAfric.  a.43. 

8Noo  adire  qutiqiiain,  non  alloqui  auilebat,  tenebras 
•BCi«tiunqii«  cafttaDtom,  nee  unquaro  ex  soil- 
na  prodeuatem,  nidi  ut  aolitudineTn  lacereL  lUe 
I  qnflms  m  parietibus  et  muria  salutem  suam  tucri 
vUebitiir,  dolnm  aecam,  et  insidias,  et  ultorem  Deum 
Fkneg.  Traj.  a.  49. 


the  spoils  of  ruined  families ;  slaves  were  ad- 
mitted to  give  evidence  against  their  masters ; 
freodiDcn  were  suborned  against  their  patrons, 
and  numbers  perished  by  the  treachery  of  their 
inends.9 

A  conspiracy,  at  length,  was  formed  in  the 
palace  by  the  domestic  servants.  Domitian 
fell  under  repeated  wounds  on  the  18th  of 
September  A.  U.  C.  849,  of  the  Christian  era 
96,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  tlie 
fifteenth  of  his  reign.  Nerva  succeeded  to  the 
empire,  and  carried  with  him  to  that  eminence 
virtues  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  who  had 
been,  as  Pliny  observes,  masters  of  the  Roman 
citizens,  and  slaves  to  their  own  freedmen.io 
Nerva  found  means  to  reconcile  two  things, 
which  had  been  thought  incompatible;  civil 
liberty  and  the  prerogative  of  the  prince.n 
The  emperor  was  no  longer  superior  to  the 
law;  he  was  subject  to  it.u  Nerva,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  850,  was  joint  consul  with  Ver- 
giuius  Rufus;  both  venerable  old  men,  who 
exhibited  to  the  people  the  august  spectacle 
of  distinguished  virtue  advanced  to  a  post  of 
dignity.  Nerva  had  been  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  imperial  sway ;  and  Rufus, 
when  it  was  pressed  upon  him  by  the  legions 
in  Germany,  had  the  glory  of  refusing  it  upon 
the  noblest  principle,  because  he  wished  to 
see  the  military  subordinate  to  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  senate. la 

Yerginius  died  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  having  seen  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  eleven  emperors,  and 
survived  them  all,  notwithstanding  the  virtues 
that  adorned  his  character.  He  lived  to  see 
himself  extolled  by  poets,  and  celebrated  by 
historians,  anticipating  the  praise  of  posterity, 
and  enjoying  his  posthumous  fame.^^  Tacitus 
was  created  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and  for  that  reason,  his  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  consuls.  In  honour  of 
Yerginius,  the  senate  decreed  that  the  rights 
of  sepulture  should  be  performed  at  the  public 
expense.  Tacitus  delivered  the  funend  ora- 
tion from  the  rostrum.  The  applause  of  such 
an  orator,  Pliny  says,  was  sufficient  to  ^rown 


9  Hist,  book  i.  8. 2. 

10  Plerique  priocipofl,  cum  esaent  cirium  domini, 
liliertorum  erani  serv!.   Faneg.  Traj.  s.  88. 

1 1  Resolim  di^sociabilcs ;  libertaiem  ac  principatum. 
Vita  A^ic.  si  3. 

12  Non  est  princepa  super  leges,  sod  leges  super  prin- 
clpem.   Panet^.  Traj.  s.  65. 

13  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

14  Legit  scrii^a  de  se  cannina;  legit  hlstorUs,  et  pos- 
teritati  su»  interfuil.   Pliny,  lib.  li  epist.  1. 
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tbe  glory  of  a  well-spent  life.i  Neira  died  on 
the  27th  of  January  A.  U.  C.  851,  having,  about 
three  months  before,  adopted  Trajan  for  his 
successor.  In  that  short  interval  the  critics 
have  agreed  to  place  the  publication  of  the 
Life  of  Agricola ;  and  their  reason  is  because 
Tacitus  mentions  Nerva  C^sar,  but  does  not 
style  him  Divus,  the  deified  Nerva,  which, 
they  say,  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
emperor  was  then  deceased ;  but  they  foi^t 
that,  in  the  same  tract,  our  author  tells  us  how 
ardently  Agricola  wished  to  see  the  elevation 
of  Trajan  to  the  seat  of  empire;'  and  that  wish 
would  have  been  an  awkward  compliment  to 
the  reigning  prince.  It  seems  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  the  Life  of  Agricola  was  published 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  Treatise  on  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  year  of  Rome  851. 
The  new  emperor,  whose  adoption  and  succes- 
sion bad  been  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  was  at  the  head  of  the  legions  in  Ger- 
many, when  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Nerva,  and  his  own  accession  to  the 
empire.  Being  of  a  warlike  disposition,  he  was 
not  in  haste  to  leave  the  army,  but  remained 
there  during  the  entire  year.  In  such  a  junc- 
ture, a  picture  of  German  manners  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  The 
second  consulship  of  Trajan  is  mentioned  in 
the  tract,3  and  that  was  A.  U.  C.  831,  in  con- 
junction with  Nbrva,  who  died  before  the 
end  of  January.  It  is  therefore  certain  that 
the  description  of  Grermany  saw  the  light  in  the 
course  of  that  year.  The  dialogue  concerning 
Oratory  was  an  earlier  production,  and  probably 
was  published  in  the  reign  of  Titus  or  Domi- 
tian,  who  are  both  celebrated  in  that  very 
piece,  for  their  talents,  and  their  love  of  polite 
literature. 

The  friendship  that  subsisted  between  our 
author  and  the  younger  Pliny,  is  well  known. 
It  was  founded  on  the  consonance  of  their 
studies  and  their  virtues.  When  Pliny  says 
that  a  good  and  virtuous  prince  can  never  be 
sincerely  loved,  unless  we  show  our  detestation 
of  the  tyrants  that  preceded  him,4  we  may  be 
sure  that  Tacitus  was  of  the  same  opinion. 


1  Laudatus  est  a  Cornelio  Taeito ;  nam  h!c  supremus 
felicitati  ejus  cumulus  accessil ;  laudator  oloquentissi- 
nras.    Lib.  ii.  epist.  I.    ^ 

2  Duraro  in  hac  beatlssimi  saculi  luce,  ac  principem 
Trajanum  videre  augurlo  voUtque  ominabatur.  Vita 
Agtic.  ■.  41 

3  Alanners  of  the  Germans,  s.  ST. 

4  Neqoe  enim  satis  amarint  bonos  prineipes,  qui  ma- 
tos  satis  non  oderint   Fknef .  Traj.  s.  53. 


They  were  both  convinced  that  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  former  tyranny  ought  to  be  placed  in 
contrast  to  the  felicity  of  the  times  that  suc- 
ceeded. Pliny  acted  up  to  his  ovni  idea  in  the 
panegyric  of  Trajan,  where  we  find  a  vein  of 
satire  on  Domitian  running  through  the  whole 
piece.  It  appears,  in  his  Letters,  that  he  had 
some  thoughts  of  writing  History  on  the  same 
principle.  To  give  perpetuity  to  real  merit, 
and  not  suffer  the  men,  who  deserved  to  live 
in  the  memory  of  ages,  to  sink  into  oblivion, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  an  honourable  employ- 
ment, and  the  surest  way  to  transmit  his  own 
name  to  posterity  ;$  but  he  had  not  resolution 
to  undertake  that  arduous  task.  Tacitus  had 
more  vigour  of  mind;  he  thought  more  in- 
tensely, and  with  deeper  penetration  than  his 
friend.  We  find  that  he  had  formed,  at  an 
early  period,  the  plan  of  his  History,  and 
resolved  to  execute  it,  in  order  to  show  the 
horrors  of  slaveiy,  and  the  debasement  of  the 
Roman  people  through  the  whole  of  Domitian's 
reign  .< 

He  did  not,  however,  though  employed  in  a 
great  and  important  work,  renounce  his  prac- 
tice in  the  forum.  It  is  true,  as  stated  in  the 
Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  old  republic  was  no  longer  to  be 
found  under  the  emperors;  but  still  greater 
opportunities  occurred,  and  the  powers  of 
oratory  were  called  forth  on  subjects  worthy 
of  Cicero  and  Hortensius.  The  governors  of 
provinces  produced  many  a  Yerres,  and  the 
plundered  natives  had  fi-equent  causes  of  com- 
plaint. Senators  of  the  first  eminence  were 
harassed  by  the  crew  of  informers ;  and  their 
fortunes,  their  rank  and  dignity,  their  families, 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  depended  on  the 
issue  of  the  cause.  The  orator,  on  such  occa- 
sions, felt  himself  roused  and  animated:  he 
could  thunder  and  lighten  in  his  discourse; 
open  every  source  of  the  pathetic ;  draw  the 
tear  of  compassion ;  and  mould  his  audience 
according  to  his  will  and  pleasure.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  prosecution  of  Marius  Priscus, 
who  had  been  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  stood 
impeached  before  the  senate  at  the  suit  of  the 
province.  Pliny  relates  the  whole  Iransfction. 
Priscus  presented  a  memorial,  praying  to  be 
tried  by  a  commission  of  select  judges.  Taci- 
tus and  Pliny,  by  the  special  appointment  of 
the  fathers,  were  advocates  on  the  part  of  the 


5  Pulchrum  imprimis  videtur,  non  pati  occldare  qut- 
bus  aetemius  debetur,  aliorumque  tamam  cum  sua  ex 
tendere.   Lib.  v.  epist.  8. 

6  See  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  3. 
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AfiicaBi.  They  thought  it  their  duty  to  in- 
ftnn  the  house,  that  the  crimes  alleged  against 
ftiscus  weie  of  too  atrocious  a  nature  to  fall 
within  the  cognizance  of  an  inferior  court. 
Ffonto  Catius  stood  up  in  his  favour,  and  dis- 
played all  the  force  of  pathetic  eloquence. 
The  villains,  to  whom  it  was  alleged  that  Pris- 
cus  had  B(dd  the  lives  of  innocent  men,  were 
tried  and  convicted.  The  chai^  against  the 
proconsol  was  heard  at  an  adjourned  meeting, 
the  matt  august  that  had  ever  been  seen,  the 
emperor  (for  he  was  then  consul)  presiding  in 
person.  Pliny  spoke  almost  five  hours  sUc- 
ceniTely.  Claudius  Marcellinus,  and  Salvius 
Liberalis  exerted  themselves  for  their  client. 
Tacitus  replied  with  great  eloquence,  and  a  cer- 
tain dignity,  which  distinguished  all  his  speech- 
tMJ  It  was  something  very  noble,  s^  Pliny, 
aDd  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  to  see  the  sen- 
ate deliberating  three  days  together.  The  re- 
ioU  was,  that  Priscus  was  sentenced  to  pay 
700,000  sesterces,  the  amount  of  the  bribes  he 
had  received,  and  to  be  banished  Italy.  The 
senate  concluded  the  business,  with  a  declara- 
tion ttiat  Tacitus  and  Pliny  executed  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  to  the  entire  satis&ction  of 
the  boose. 

The  cause  was  tried  A.  U.  C.  858,  in  the 
tfaifd  of  Trajan*s  reign.  From  that  time  Ta- 
dtus  dedicated  himself  altogether  to  his  His- 
tory. Pliny  informs  us,  that  our  author  was 
frequented  by  a  number  of  visitors,  who  ad- 
mired his  genius,  and  for  that  reason  went  in 
crowds  to  his  leyee.9  From  that  conflux  of 
men  of  letten,  Tacitus  could  not  fiul  to  gain 
the  beat  information.  Pliny  sent  him  a  full 
detail  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  tiie  elder  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,*  in  order 
that  an  exact  relation  of  that  event  might  be 
tiaamitted  to  posterity.  Pliny  says,  "  If  my 
uade  is  mentioned  in  your  immortal  woric,  his 
name  will  live  for  erer  in  the  records  of  fitme.'* 
He  says  in  another  letter,  "I  presage  that 
your  History  will  be  immortal.  I  ingenuously 
own*  therefore,  fliat  I  wish  to  find  a  place 
in  it  If  we  are  generally  careful  to  have  our 
frees  taken  by  the  best  artist,  ought  we  not  to 
desire  that  our  actions  may  be  celebrated  by 
an  anflkor  of  your  distinguished  character?" 


7Befpaiidit  Omwlhis  Tacltos  eloquenUMime,  et, 
^Bd  eiiiiiiiim  otationl  etai  ioeit,  MitmSf .  Fltny,  lib.  ii. 
cpilLlL 

8  Copift  siadkMonDD,  qms  ad  t«  admfntione  logenii 
tri  eovicalL  Lib.  It.  episl.  13. 

9UbiW.episl.16. 


With  that  view  he  draws  up  an  account  of  his 
conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  Bebius  Massa ; 
and  after  stating  the  particulars,  he  concludes, 
"  Whatever  my  merit  may  be  in  this  business, 
it  is  in  your  power  to  heighten  and  spread 
the  lustre  of  it;  though  I  am  far  from  desir- 
ing you  would  in  the  least  exceed  the  bounds 
of  reality.  History  ought  to  be  guided  by 
strict  truth,  and  worthy  actions  require  nothing 


"10 


more. 

Trajan  reigned  nineteen  years.  He  died 
suddenly  in  Cilicia  A.  U.  C.  870,  A.  D.  117. 
The  exact  time  when  our  author  published  his 
History  is  uncert^n,  but  it  was  in  some  period 
of  Trajan's  reign.  He  was  resolved  to  send 
his  work  into  the  world  in  that  happy  age  when 
he  could  think  with  freedom,  and  what  he 
thought  he  could  publish  in  perfect  security  .n 
He  began  torn  the  accession  of  Galba  A.  T7. 
C.  822,  and  followed  down  the  thread  of  his 
narrative  to  the  death  of  Domitian  in  the  year 
849 ;  the  whole  comprising  a  period  of  seven- 
and-twenty  years,  fiUl  of  important  erents,  and 
sudden  revolutions,  in  which  the  praetorian 
bands,  the  armies  in  Germany,  and  the  legions 
of  Syria,  claimed  a  right  to  raise  whom  they 
thought  proper  to  the  imperial  seat,  without 
any  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
Such  was  the  subject  Tacitus  had  before  him. 
The  summary  view,  which  he  has  given  of 
those  disastrous  times,  is  the  most  awful  pic- 
ture of  civil  commotion,  and  the  wild  distraction 
of  a  fiuntic  people.i2  Vossius  says,  the  whole 
work  consisted  of  no  less  than  thirty  books; 
but,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  literary  world,  we 
have  only  four  books,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth.  In  what  remains,  we  have  little  after  the 
accession  of  Vespasian.  The  reign  of  Titus, 
the  delight  of  human-kind,  is  totally  lost,  and 
Domitian  has  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
historian's  pen. 

The  History  being  finished,  Tacitus  did  not 
think  that  he  had  completed  his  tablature  of 
slavery.  He  went  back  to  Tiberius  who  left 
a  model  of  tyranny  for  his  successors.  This  se- 
cond work  included  a  period  of  four-and-fifty 
years,  fiom  the  year  767,  to  the  death  of  Nero  in 
821.  The  part  of  the  History  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  does  not  include  two  entire  yeara. 
During  that  time  the  whole  empire  was  con- 
vulsed»  and  the  author  had  to  arrange  the  open- 


10  Nam  nee  historia  debet  egredi  ▼eritatem,ethoiieft» 
fiictig  TeritM  mifflciL   Lib.  vii.  epist  331 

11  Bara  temponiin  felicitate,  abi  eeoUre  qiw  Tells,  tt 
qQ»  wntUfl  dicere  licet    Hist.  i.  s.  1. 

12  See  History,  i.  a.  2. 
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tions  of  annies  in  Germany,  Batavia,  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Judaea,  all  in  motion  almost  at  the 
same  time.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  An- 
nals. The  Roman  world  was  in  profound  tran- 
quillity, and  the  history  ofdomestic  transactions 
was  to  supply  Tacitus  with  materials.  The 
author  has  given  us,  with  his  usual  brevity, 
the  true  character  of  this  part  of  his  work : 
"The  detail,"!  he  says,  "into  which  he  was 
obliged  to  enter,  while  it  gave  lessons  of  pru- 
dence, was  in  danger  of  being  dry  and  unenter- 
taining.  In  other  histories,  the  operation  of 
armies,  the  situation  of  countries,  the  events  of 
war,  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  generals, 
awaken  curiosity,  and  expand  the  imagination. 
We  have  nothing  before  us  but  acts  of  despot- 
ism, continual  accusations,  the  treachery  of 
friends,  the  ruin  of  innocence,  and  trial  after 
trial,  ending  always  in  the  same  tragic  catas- 
trophe. Events  like  these  will  give  to  the 
work  a  tedious  uniformity,  without  an  object  to 
enliven  attention,  without  an  incident  to  pre- 
vent satiety."  But  the  genius  of  Tacitus  sur- 
mounted every  difficulty.  He  was  able  to  keep 
attention  awake,  to  please  the  imagination,  and 
enlighten  the  understanding.  The  style  of  the 
Annals  differs  from  that  of  the  History,  which 
required  stately  periods,  pomp  of  expression, 
and  harmonious  sentences.  The  Annals  are 
written  in  a  strain  more  subdued  and  temper- 
ate: every  phrase  is  a  maxim:  the  narrative 
goes  on  with  rapidity ;  the  author  is  sparing  of 
words,  and  prodigal  of  sentiment :  the  charac- 
ters are  drawn  with  a  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  when  we  see  them  figuring 
on  the  stage  of  public  business,  we  perceiv  e 
the  internal  spring  of  their  actions ;  we  see 
their  motives  at  work,  and  of  course  are  pre- 
pared to  judge  of  their  conduct. 

The  Annals,  as  well  as  the  History,  have 
suffered  by  the  barbarous  rage,  and  more  bar- 
barous ignorance  of  the  tribes  that  overturned 
the  Roman  empire.  Part  of  the  fifth  book, 
containing  three  years  of  Tiberius,  the  entire 
four  years  of  Caligula,  the  six  first  of  Clau- 
dius, and  the  two  last  of  Nero  have  perished  in 
the  wreck  of  literature.  We  find  that  Tacitus 
intended,  if  his  life  and  health  continued,  to 
review  the  reign  of  Augustus,^  in  order  to 
detect  the  arts  by  which  the  old  constitution 
was  overturned  to  make  way  for  the  government 
of  a  single  ruler.  This,  in  the  hands  of  such  a 


1  S«e  Annals,  iv.  s.  3GL 

2  Cetera  illius  vtatis  memorabo,  si  effectis  in  quae 
lendi,  plores  ad  curaa  vitam  produjccro.  Auoals,  lib.  iii. 
B.9I. 


writer,  would  have  been  a  curious  portion  of 
history ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  live 
to  cany  his  design  into  execution.    The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
author.    It  seems,  however,  highly  probable 
that  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  he  survived  his  friend 
Pliny.    Those  two  writers  were  the  ornaments 
of  the  age ;  both  men  of  genius  ;  both  encour* 
agers  of  literature ;  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
virtue.    The  esteem  and  affection,  with  which 
Pliny  thought  of  our  author,  is  evident  in  seve- 
ral of  his  letters,  but  nowhere  more  than  in 
the  following  passage  :  "  I  never  was  touched 
with  a  more  sensible  pleasure,  than  by  an  ac- 
count which  I  lately  received  from  Cornelius 
Tacitus.    He  informed  me  that,  at  the  last 
Circensian  games,  he  sat  next  to  a  stranger, 
who,  after  much  discourse  on  various  subjects 
of  learning,  asked  him  if  he  was  an  Italian,  or 
a  provincial  ?  Tacitus  replied.  Your  acquaint- 
ance with  literature  must  have  informed  you 
who  I  am.    Ay !  said  the  man ;  pray  then  is 
it  Tacitus  or  Pliny  I  am  talking  with  ?    I  can- 
not express    how  highly  I  am   pleased  that 
our  names  are  not  so  much  the  proper  appel- 
lations of  men,  as  a  kind  of  distinction  for 
learning  itself. "a  Had  Pliny  been  the  survivor, 
he,  who  lamented  the  loss  of  all  his  friends, 
would  not  have  failed  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Tacitus. 

The  commentators  assume  it  as  a  certain 
fact,  that  our  author  must  have  left  issue ;  and 
their  reason  is,  because  they  find  that  M.  Clau- 
dius Tacitus,  who  was  created  emperor  A.  U. 
C.  102S,  A.  D.  275,  deduced  his  pedigree  from 
the  great  historian .4  That  excellent  prince 
was  only  shown  to  the  world.  He  was  snatched 
away  by  a  fit  of  illness  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  having  crowded  into  that  short  reign  a 
number  of  virtues.  Yopiscus  tells  us,  that  he 
ordered  the  image  of  Tacitus,  and  a  complete 
collection  of  his  works,  to  be  placed  in  the 
public  archives,  with  a  special  direction  that 
twelve  copies  should  be  made  every  year.s  at 
the  public  expense.  But  when  the  mutilated 
state  in  which  our  author  has  come  down  to 


3  Nunquam  majorem  cepi  voluptatem,  quam  nuper 
ex  serroona  Coroulii  Tncili.  Narrabat  aedisae  ae  cum 
quodam  CircensiUis  proximiB;  huncpoatvarioa  cnidi- 
tosquc  Bermonrs  requisisse,  Italictu  es^anprovincialiaJ 
Sc  fispondisse,  Nosti  vie  equidem  ex  atudiis.  Ad  hoc 
ilium :  Tacitus  es,  an  Plinius  7  Expriraere  non  poo. 
sum.  quam  ait  jucundum  mihi,  quod  nomina  nostra 
quasi  liieranim  propria,  non  hominum,  litterif  reddun 
tur.    Lib.  ir.  cpisi.  23. 

4  Vopiscua,  Vita  Taciti, 

5  VupiBcuf,  Vita  Taciti. 
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pottaritf  y  ■  rtmMund,  tbere  i«  reaton  to  be- 
htwt  that  tii0  onUn  of  the  prince  wen  never 


7 


No  etone,  and  no  sepuldml  inscription,  has 
been  found  to  tell  wbere  the  remains  of  our 
aathor  were  depoeited ;  but  he  whose  works  are 
alasting  memorial,  vumumMium  are  perenniut, 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  perishable  materials. 
AH  the  powen  that  form  and  constitute  a  true 
genius,  were  his  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  had 
besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  modes 
of  gDvemment  then  known  in  the  world;  he 
was  vened  in  civil  affiuis ;  he  knew  the  policy 
of  statesmen,  and  he  read  men  as  well  as  books. 
With  a  mind  thus  prepared,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  Histoiy  of  his  own  times.  Before  he 
entered  on  his  task,  it  is  evident  that  he  bad 
well  considered  the  nature  and  importance  of  it 
He  agreed  with  Cicero,  who  says, "  It  is  the  first 
hw  of  history  that  the  writer  should  neither 
dare  to  advance  what  Is  false,  nor  to  suppress 
what  is  troe;  that  he  should  relate  the  facts 
with  strict  impartiality,  free  from  ill-will  or 
&vour ;  that  his  nairative  should  distiuguish  the 
Older  of  time,  and,  when  necessaiy,  give  the 
description  of  places ;  that  he  should  unfold  the 
stKtssBian'b  motives,  and  in  his  account  of  the 
timnsactions  and  the  events,  interpose  his  own 
judgment ;  and  should  not  only  relate  what  was 
done,  but  how  it  was  done ;  and  what  'share 
chance,  or  rashness,  or  prudence  had  in  the 
issue;  that  he  should  give  the  characters  of 
ttie  }»^ing  men,  their  weight  and  influence, 
their  pawions,  their  principles,  and  their  con- 
duct thnmgh  life."<  There  can  be  no  doubt 
bat  this  was  our  author's  model,  since  we  find 
him  in  different  paris  of  his  work,  laying  down 
those  very  rules.  But  there  was  etui  a  supe- 
rior rule  which  Tacitus  prescribed  to  himself, 
and  which  has  been  followed  by  few  historians. 
He  says  expressly, "  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
writer  to  rejudge  the  actions  of  men,  to  the 
end  that  the  good  and  wor&y  may  meet  with 
the  rewanl  due  to  eminent  virtue,  and  that  per- 


6  Qoia  aeflcH  priraani  aMs  hislorie  legem,  ne  quid  falsi 
dicere  aadeit,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeal ;  nc  qua  suipicio 
graiaesh  In  Kribendo,  ne  qua  simultatia.  Rerum  ratio 
ordinem  temponim  de«iderat,  regionum  deacriptionem ; 
v«ll  eliam,  quonlain  in  rebus  magnls  memoiiaque  dig> 
■M  coocilia  prinumit  dainde  acta,  posiea  evenuia  ez- 
pacUntnr,  el  de  conailiie  aignificari  quid  acriplor  putet, 
«ifainljiisgMtlsdaclaimri  non  solom  quid  aeuim,  ant 
dktian  ah,  aed  atiam  qoomodo;  at  cum  de  eveniu 
dicatv,  otcauaaa  ezpUcantur  omnea,  vel  caana,  vel 
■|)fanii»,  vel  tameritaUa;  honrinumque  ipaoram  non 
solwn  reafBaUB,aed  eUam  qui  &ina  ac  nomine  eicellant, 
da  a^oaqaa  ▼ha,  atqea  oatoia.    De  OraL  lib.  ii.  a.  62 


nicious  citizens  may  be  deteirsd  by  the  condem- 
nation that  vraits  on  evil  deeds  at  the  tribunal 
of  posterity.  In  this  consists  the  chief  part  of 
the  historian's  duty.'T 

With  this  sublime  idea,  this  grand  moral 
principle,  our  aathor  entered  on  his  office,  and 
no  wonder  that  he  has  deserved  to  be  styled  the 
great  historian  of  antiquity.    To  the  generous 
and  noble  principle  that  guided  his  pen  throng- 
out  his  work,  he  united  a  fund  of  knowledge, 
and  the  colours  of  eloquence.  Every  short  de- 
scription is  a  pictrue  in^  miniature :  we  see  the 
person  acting,  speaking,  or  suffering :  our  pas- 
sions are  kept  in  a  tumult  of  emotion ;  they 
succeed  each  other  in  quick  vicissitude ;  they 
mix  and  blend  in  various  combinations ;  we  glow 
with  indignation,  we  melt  into  tears.    What 
a  picture  have  we  of  Tiberius,  the  close,  dis- 
guised, systematic  tyrant!   the  slave  in  the 
isle  of  Caprea  to  his  unnatural  vices,  and, 
amidst  his  pleasures,  a  prey  to  his  own  guil- 
ty conscience  I  We  behold  his  inward  tortaie, 
Uie  laniahu  pedorU !  In  vhat  an  amiable  light 
is  Germanicus  represented!    How  noble  his 
speech  to  the  seditious  soldiers!  What  land- 
scape painter  can  equal  the  description  of  the 
field  covered  with  the  limbs  of  the  legion 
slaughtered  under  Varus  ?    And  when  at  las 
we  see  Oermanicus  on  his  death-bed  in  S; 
can  a  more  interesting  and  pathetic  scene 
presented  to  our  imagination  ?  When  lus  wife 
Agrippina,  at  tiie  port  of  Brundusium,  issu 
forth  from  the  ship,  leading  her  children,  with 
the  urn  of  Germanicus  in  her  hand,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  on  that  melancholy  object,  amidst  the 
moumfiil,  and,  it  may  be  said,  the  eloquent 
silence  of  spectators  crowded  on  the  walls,  on 
tops  of  houses,  and  on  the  coast,  can  the  terri- 
ble graces  of  that  whole  description  be  suffi- 
ciently admired?  Measalina  is  represented  in 
the  truest  colours ;  odious  fiur  her  vices,  detested 
for  her  crimes,  yet,  by  the  magic  pencil  of  Ta- 
citus, made  in  the  end  an  object  of  compassion. 
When  we  see  her  in  the  gardens  of  Lucullus, 
stretched  on  the  ground,  with  her  mother  weep- 
ing over  her;  when  we  hear  that  mother  ex- 
horting her  to  end  her  misery ;  when  we  see 
the  daughter  yfiih  a  feeble  arm  aiming  a  poniard 
at  her  breast,  yet  irresolute,  hesitating,  unable 
to  execute  her  purpose ;  and  at  last,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  tribune,  dying  in  the  arms  of 
her  afflicted  mother ;  we  yield  to  the  sensations 
of  humanity;  we  pity  the  unhappy  victim, and 
almost  forgive  her  crimes.    In  the  account  of 


7  See  the  quoUrtlon  Id  Ifaa  tltle^Mca. 
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Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  conducted  from 
a  shipwreck  to  her  own  villa,  and,  after  all  the 
uproar  of  crowds  and  mariners  on  the  sea-coast, 
terrified  by  the  mournful  silence  all  around  her, 
we  have  a  picture  of  distress  that  keeps  the 
heart  in  agitation ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  history,  is  there  any  thing  so 
truly  afiecting  as  her  two  last  words,  VerUrem 
feri  ?i  The  mother  of  Nero  says  to  the  Qentu- 
rion.  Plunge  your  sword  in  my  womb !  An  in- 
genious French  critic  has  selected  the  passages 
in  Homer  that  present  subjects  for  the  canvass 
of  tiie  artist ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  a 
more  interesting  collection  may  be  found  in 
Tacitus.  The  wife  of  Arminius  coming  forth 
from  the  castle,  where  she  was  besieged  with 
Segestes  her  father,  presents  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  finest  painter.  We  see  her  before  us, 
breathing  tiie  spirit  of  her  husband,  determined, 
silent,  not  a  tear  fidling,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her  womb,  then  pregnant  with  an  infant  to  be 
bom  in  slavery  .s  To  mention  all  the  instances 
of  a  similar  nature,  were  an  endless  task ;  for, 
in  fiict,  the  Annals  may  be  called  an  historical 
picture  galleiy.  It  is  by  that  magic  power 
that  Tacitus  has  been  able  to  animate  the  dty 
regularity  of  the  chronologic  order,  and  to 
spread  a  charm  through  the  whole,  that  awakens 
curiosity,  and  enchains  attention.  How  dif- 
ferent fh)m  the  gazette  style  of  Suetonius,  who 
relates  his  facts  in  a  calm  nnimpassioned  tone, 
unmoved  by  the  distress  of  injured  virtue,  and 
never  rising  to  indignation.  Tacitus,  on  the 
contrary,  sits  in  judgment  on  the  prince,  the 
senate,  the  consuls,  and  the  people;  and  he 
finds  eloquence  to  affect  the  heart,  and  through 
the  imagination  to  inform  the  understanding. 
The  Histoiy  of  Tacitus  is  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  examples. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  some  notice  should 
be  taken  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  by  the  various  writers,  who  have  thought 
proper  to  place  themselves  in  tiie  chair  of  criti- 
cism. It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  people 
never  leave  any  man,  however  great  his  merit, 
without  a  rival ;  popuhu  neminem  sine  tsmtUo 
trinU.  The  same  has  happened  in  tiie  republic 
of  letters.  Parties  and  factions  prevail;  the 
critics  take  the  lead,  and  under  their  banners 
all  are  listed ;  some  for  Thucydides,  some  for 
SaDust,  otiiers  for  Livy  and  Polyblus ;  all  in- 

1  Annals,  ziv.  a.  & 

2  Inennt  keaAam  nobilea,  tnter  qoaa  ozor  Aimioii, 
oademque  filla  Segeatia,  nuiritt  magia  quam  panntis 
antano,  nacioa  Ticta  in  lacrymaa,  naqne  toga  anpplez, 
cwnpwaaia  lam  alnmn  manibuai  gravldoiD  utenun  in- 
uwna.— Annalai  L  a.  67. 


flamed  with  animosity,  and  nona  attending  to 
the  specific  qualities  that  distinguish  the  respec- 
tive authors.  The  first  charge  exhibited  against 
Tacitus  is,  that  he  has  written  bad  Latin. 
This  shall  be  answered  by  a  writer  who  was 
master  of  as  much  elegance  as  can  be  attained  in 
a  dead  language.  "  Who,"  says  Muretus,  **  are 
we   moderns,  even  if  all,  who  have  acquired 
great  skill  in  the  Latin  language,  were  as- 
sembled in  a  body ;  who  are  we  that  presume 
to  pronounce  against  an  author,  who  when  the 
Roman  language  still  flourished  in  all  its  spleu- 
dour  (and  it  flourished  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,) 
was  deemed  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  his 
time  ?    When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  an- 
cient authors  whose  works  have  been  destroyed, 
which  of  us  can  pretend  to  say  that  the  words 
which  appear  new  in  Tacitus,  were  not  known 
and  used  by  the  ancients  ?    And  yet,  at  the 
distance  of   ages,  when  the   productions  of 
genius  have  been  well  nigh  extinguished,  we  of 
this  day  take  upon  us,  in  a  decisive  tone,  to 
condenm  the  most  celebrated  writers,  whose 
cooks  and  mule-drivers  understood  the  Latin 
language,  and  spoke  it,  better  than  the  most 
confident  scholar  of  the  present  age."8    If  it 
be  said  that  the  quarrel  is  not  with  single 
words,  but  with  phrases  not  to  be   found   in 
other  Latin  authors;  the  charge  may  be  ad- 
mitted.    Our  author  has  fi%quent  Grecisms, 
and  the  expression  is  not  only  florid,  but  often 
poetical.    This,  we  know,  was  the  new  toay  of 
vrrUing  introduced  by  Seneca  ;4  and  though 
Tacitus  saw  the  false  glitter  and  aflected  orna- 
ments of  that  popular  writer,  and  knew  how  to 
give  to  his  own  style  more  strength  and  gravity, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  often  aims  at   a 
more   splendid  diction  than  either  Livy  or 
Sallust. 

The  love  of  brevity  which  distinguishes  Ta- 
citus from  all  other  writers,  was  probably  the 
consequence  of  his  early  admiration  of  Seneca ; 
and,  perhaps,  was  carried  farther  by  that  con- 
stant habit  of  close  thinking,  which  could  seize 

3  Qui  no0  aumus,  oi  omnos  in  unum  conferantur,  qui- 
cunque  hoc  tempeotate  Latino  loqui  Tidernvr,  ut  do 
■criplore  sapientissimo,  nato  Hb  temporibuaf  quibus 
adhuc  Romana  lingua  florcbat  (plane  enira  floruit  usque 
ad  Hadrlanum,)  habito  disertissiroo  iPtatis  suae,  flinistre 
jttdicare  audeamus  7  Quia  hodle  affirmare  audeat,  cum 
tanta  veterum  scriplorum  facta  Jactura  ait,ea,qu3e  apud 
Taciturn  nova  videntur,  non  apud  veterea  quoque  in  usu 
fuiaae  7  In  tanta  veterum  Bcriptorum  diaperafone,  tarn 
longo  teropomm  inlervallo,  tanta  Latini  aermonis  obli- 
vione,  opdms  nets  acriplorea  damnare  non  veremnr, 
quorum  coqui  et  mulionea  multo  mellaa  quam  noa  La- 
tine  et  Intelligebant  et  loquetiantar.— Mumarus,  in  an 
Oration,  entitled,  DsFSNaio  Taoitl 

4  Sea  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory}  p.  672. 
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the  pnncipal  idea,  and  di8card  alt  tinnecessaiy 
■iipeiidages^  Tadtus  was  sparing  of  words, 
and  lavish  of  sentiment.  Montesquieu  says 
he  knew  eveiy  things,  and  therefore  abridged 
amy  thing.  In  the  political  maxims  and 
moral  reflections  which,  where  we  least  expect 
it,  dart  a  sadden  light,  yet  never  interrupt  tiie 
lapidity  of  the  narrative,  the  comprehensive 
energy  of  the  sentence  gives  all  the  pleasure  of 
surprise,  while  it  convejrs  a  deep  reflection. 
The  observations  which  Quintilian  calls  lumina 
tenientiarum,  crowded  fast  on  the  author's  mind, 
and  he  scorned  to  waste  his  strength  in  words  ; 
he  gave  the  image  in  profile,  and  left  the  reader 
to  take  a  roundabout  view.  His  style  may  be 
compared  to  the  mode  adopted  by  Poppsa, 
who,  we  are  told,'  wore  a  veil  that  shaded,  or 
seemed  to  shade  her  face,  lest  her  beauty,  by 
being  too  much  displayed,  might  tarnish  in  the 
eye  of  the  public ;  or  because  that  style  of 
dress  was  graceful  and  becoming.  It  may  be 
asked.  Is  Tacitus  never  obscure?  He  cer- 
tainly is :  his  own  laconic  manner,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  the  omissions  of  the  copyists,  have 
occssioned  some  difficulties ;  but  he,  who  has 
made  himself  &miliar  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  s^e,  will  not  be  much  embarrassed.  By 
due  attention  to  the  context,  the  true,  or  at 
least  tile  probable  meaning  may  be  always 
fband.  But  stiU  it  may  be  said,  that,  in  eo 
long  a  work,  one  continued  strain  of  studied 
brevity  fiitigues  the  ear,  and  tires  the  reader 
by  an  unvaried  and  disgusting  monotony.  Va- 
riety, it  must  be  admitted,  would  give  new 
graces  to  the  narrative,  and  prevent  too  much 
uniformity.  The  celebrated  Montagne  ob- 
serves, that  Tacitus  abounds  with  strong  and 
vigorous  sentences,  often  constructed  with  point 
and  subtiety,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  age, 
which  delighted  in  the  gay  and  brilliant ;  and 
when  those  were  not  in  the  thought,  the  writer 
was  sore  to  find  an  antithesis  in  the  expression. 
And  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  writer* 
who  owns  that  for  twenty  years  together  he 
reads  by  fits  and  starts,  tells  us  himself,  that  he 
read  Tacitus  a  second  time  in  one  regulai  train 
without  interruption. 

The  next  allegation  of  the  critics  is,  that 
Tacitus  was  a  misanthrope,  who  beheld  human 
nalme  with  a  malignant  eye,  and,  always  sus- 
pecting tile  worst,  falsified  fiicts,  in  order  to 

5  Hams  in  pablicum  egressug ;  idque  velata  parte 
orla,  oe  aatlaret  aspeaum,  Tel  quia  sic  decobat— An- 
oala,  zlil.  Ik  45.  This  remark  is  borrowed  from  Ctordon ; 
if  another  allusion  of  equal  elegance  can  be  found  in  his 
works,  It  has  escaped  the  present  writer. 


paint  men  worse  than  they  were.  The  answer  y 
is  obvious :  Tacitus  was  fallen  on  evil  times ;  (r 
he  says,  *'  A  black  and  evil  period  Hes  before 
me.  The  age  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth 
of  sordid  adulation,  insomuch  that  not  only  the 
most  illustrious  citizens,  in  order  to  secure 
themselves,  were  obliged  to  crouch  in  bondage, 
but  even  men  of  consular  and  pnetorian  rank, 
and  the  whole  senate  tried,  with  emulation, 
who  should  be  the  most  obsequious  slave.'* s 
In  such  times,  who  could  live  free  from  suspi- 
cion ?  Tacitus  knew  the  character  of  Tiberius ; 
he  was  an  accurate  observer  of  mankind :  but  he 
must  have  been  credulous  indeed,  or,  like  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  the  willing  dupe  of  a  profligate 
court,  if  he  had  not  laid  open  the  secret  motives 
of  all,  and  traced  their  actions  to  their  first 
principles.  At  the  head  of  the  critics,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  charge  of 
falsehood  and  malevolence,  stands  Famianus 
Stiada,  the  elegant  author  of  the  well  known 
Prolusiones  Academics,  and  tiie  Wars  in  Hol- 
land, entitled,  De  Bello  Belgico ;  but  it  will  be 
sufficient,  in  answer  to  his  laboured  declama- 
tions, to  say  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  '*  He  was 
a  rhetor,  who  condemned  Tacitus,  and  presum- 
ed to  write  history  himself." 

The  imputation  of  atheism,  which  has  been 
alleged  by  critics  of  more  piety  than  discern- 
ment, is  easily  refuted.  Whatever  were  our 
author's  doubts  concerning  fate,  free-will,  and 
the  influence  of  the  planets,  let  the  fine  apos-  / 
trophe  to  the  departed  spirit  of  Agricola  ?  be 
perused  with  attention,  and  every  sentiment 
Will  discover  a  mind  impressed  with  tiie  idea  of 
an  all-ruling  Providence.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  Annals  and  the  History  to  the 
same  effect;  but  more  on  this  head  is  unne- 
cessary. Nor  does  the  paradox  suggested  by 
Boccalini  deserve  a  longer  discussion.  That 
author  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  whole 
design  of  the  Annab  was  to  teach  the  arts  of 
despotism :  it  may  with  as  good  reason  be  said, 
that  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  the  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion,  with  intent  to  teach  schis- 
matics, puritans,  and  republicans,  how  to  mur- 
der their  king. 

The  objections  which  have  been  stated,  were 
the  mere  cavils  of  learned  men,  who  hoped  to 


6  Tempora  ilia  adeo  infecta,  et  adulalione  sordida 
fuere,  ut  non  modo  primores  civitatis,  quibus  claritudo 
sua  obsequiis  pnrtcgenda  erat,  sed  omnes  consulares, 
magna  pars  eorum  qui  pnetura  functi,  muUique  etiam 
pedarii  senalores  certaiim  exsurgerent,  Cxdaqua  et 
nimia  censercnt— Annals,  iil.  s.  G5. 

7  See  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  46- 
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giin  reputatioii  by  the  nov«lty  of  paradox.  But 
paradox  flutters  for  a  short  time,  and  the  voice 
of  truth  is  heard.  Opinumum  commerUa  delet 
diei,  nftiurm  fudicia  coi^lrmat,  Tacitus'  may  be 
fikirly  called  the  anatomist  of  the  heart.  The 
passions,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
their  antagonist  muscles  were  perfectly  known 
to  him ;  he  saw  their  inward  workings,  however 
disguised,  and,  being  a  strong  colourist,  he  has 
painted  the  prominent  features  of  all  that  rose 
to  eminence  by  their  vices  or  their  virtue.  As 
long  as  it  shall  be  thought  that  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  num,  so  long  the  Annals  of  Taci- 
tus will  be  the  school  of  moral  as  well  as  polit- 
ical knowledge. 

An  account  of  our  author's  works,  finom  their 
appearance  after  the  revival  of  letters,  will  not 
be  thought  improper.  The  first  edition  was 
published  at  Venice  by  John  De  Spira,  in  the 
year  1468,  containing  the  six  last  books  of  the 
Annals,  four  books  of  the  History,  with  part 
of  the  fifth,  the  Treatise  on  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  Dialogue  concerning  Ora- 
tory. Another  edition  was  published  in  a  year 
or  two  after  by  Franciscus  Puteolanus,  more 
correct  and  elegant  than  the  former,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Life  of  Agricola.  The  six 
first  books  of  the  Annals  had  not  then  been 
found.  Diligent  search  being  made  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  they  were  at  length  discovered  in 
the  monastery  of  Oorwey  in  Wes^halia,  situate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Visurgis,  or  the  WeserA 
Leo  X.  the  great  patron  of  letters,  purchased 
that  valuable  treasure,  and,  under  his  patron- 
age, Beroaldus,  in  the  year  1516,  gave  the  worid 


1  From  the  collection,  called  Mdmtmenta  Paderbom- 
«fMia,the  following  UtUe  poem,  in  honour  of  the  place 
whare  the  fix  first  Annale  were  found,  has  been  select- 
ad,  and  will  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.    The 
VuiTmois  (now  the  Weser)  says :  "  The  Amisius  (Bnui) 
may  now  flow  through  a  waste  of  sand ;  and  the  Lvppia 
(the  L^ips)  may  recetTO  the  tribotary  waters  of  the 
Padtr;  while  I,  the  Visusou,  %vaft  the  commerce  of  the 
world  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  My  banks  have  been 
ennobled  by  the  overthrow  of  Roman  legions,  and  the 
brave  exploits  of  the  Fravcs.   But,  alas  1  what  should 
wa  now  know  of  the  Romans,  or  of  AaMnnna,  my  own 
warlike  chieftain,  if  Tacitus  had  not  recorded  those 
transactions,  and  if  the  Abbe^  qfCorwey  hud  not,  in  re- 
turn fcr  immonal  glory,  given  life  to  Taciiue  himself  1" 
Ezsersi  Amisius  stariles  caput  inter  arenas, 
Et  I^eraB  socias  Luppia  jactet  aquas ; 
*    Solus  ego  patrtas  claristtmus  amnis  ad  oras 
NavtbuB  enemas  porto  Yisurgis  opes. 
Nee  me  bella  minus  celebrant  adversa  Quiritum, 

Quam  qu3e  per  Francos  gesta  fuere  duces. 
Sed  quota  pars  rerum  superesset,  Roma,  tuarum, 

Aut  quls  Arminll  noaceret  arma  mei, 
Nl  mihi  quam  Tacitus  acriptor  dedit  inclytua,  illl 
Reddita  Corbelas  munere  vita  foret  1 


a  complete  edition  of  the  whole.  The  manu- 
script, which  had  been  found  in  Gennany,  was 
deposited  in  the  Florentine  library.  Lipsius, 
whose  labours  have  done  ranch  service  to  Ta- 
citus, and  great  honour  to  himself,  gave  his 
edition  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1574.  He 
continued  retouching  and  improving  it,  till 
death  put  an  end  to  his  studies  in  1006,  in  the 
fifty-sevenlhyear  of  his  age.  Gronovius  pub- 
lished the  text  and  a  labotired  commentary  in 
1672.  The  Delphin  edition  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Paris  in  1682.  Ryckius  gave  his  notes 
at  Leyden  in  1687.  A  better  edition  of  that 
work  was  printed  in  Dublin  in  1780.  The 
grandson  of  Gronovius  gave  an  improved  edi- 
tion in  1721 ;  but  his  coarse  abuse  of  Ryckius, 
in  the  true  style  of  a  Dutch  commentator,  did 
him  no  honour.  Ernest,  a  native  of  Germany, 
obliged  the  learned  world  with  two  valuable 
editions,  one  in  1762,  the  second  in  1772.  A 
beautiful  edition  by  Nicholas  LaUemand  saw  the 
light  at  Paris  in  1759;  but  why  the  Dialogue 
concerning  Eloquence  was  left  out,  lio  good 
reason  was  assigned. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1771,  was  published  at 
Paris,  a  noble  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Taci- 
tus, in  four  elegant  quarto  volumes,  by  Gabriel 
Brotier,  with  copious  notes,  and  emendations 
of  the  original  text,  after  a  due  examination  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican,  at  Paris,  Ox- 
ford, and  other  places.  Another  edition  of  the 
same  work,  in  seven  volumes  12mo,  was  pub- 
lished in  1776. 

After  this  account  of  the  editors,  the  transla- 
tors claim  due  notice.  Almost  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  had  the  ambition  to  make  Ta- 
citus a  denizen  of  their  countiy,  and  to  hear  him 
in  their  own  language.  The  Germans  and  the 
Dutch  boast  of  good  translations.  Spain  is 
proud  of  three  tran^tors,  and  Italy  has  a  greater 
number;  but  the  voice  of  Fame  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  DaoanzaH,  who  is  celebrated  fiir  a 
curious  felicity  of  expression,  that  vies  with  the 
sententious  brevity  of  the  original. 

The  first  French  translation  of  any  value  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  D'Ablak- 
couRT.  His  language  is  pure,  elegant,  and 
often  nervous ;  but  he  took  the  liberty  sometimes 
to  retrench,  and,  occasionally,  to  vary  the  sense 
of  the  original.  The  composition,  however, 
flowed  with  so  much  ease  and  harmony,  that 
the  critics  agreed  to  call  it  la  belle  v^le. 

Amelot  de  la  Houssate  translated  thir- 
teen books  of  the  Annals :  but  his  love  of  poli- 
tical reflection  made  him  encumber  his  work 
vrith  a  load  of  notes,  sometimes  valuable,  often 
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firifdoQS,  and  too  minute.  He  died  at  Piuis 
in  1706.  The  work  was  continued  by  Fbakcis 
Bmam  at  the  Hague,  17S1 ;  but,  aa  it  seems, 
withoat  success.  Brotier  says,  that  the  last 
tzanslator  resembled  the  Tices,  not  the  Tirtues 
of  his  master:  vdnt  quam  vwtuiibut  simUior. 

The  critics  of  Fkakck  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  state  in  which  Tacitus  was  left.  Their 
writers  were  determined  to  tiy  their  strength ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  new  translation  by  Guerin, 
professor  of  eloquence  in  tbt  university  of 
Paris,  was  sent  into  the  worid  in  the  year 
1742.  His  work,  though  too  loose  and  para- 
phtastical,  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage. 

La  Blzttkbix  published  a  translation  of  the 
Manneis  of  tiie  Germans,  and  the  life  of  Agri- 
cob,  in  the  year  1766 ;  and  afterwards,  in  1769, 
be  added  ttie  first  six  Annals,  with  learned 
notes,  but  perhaps  ostentatious,  and  too  much 
drawn  into  length.  After  the  death  of  La 
Blxttcbic,  Monsieur  Dottbvills,  adopting 
part  of  his  predecessor's  work,  gave  a  complete 
trandation  of  all  Tacitus,  except  the  Dialogue 
eonceming  Oratoiy. 

Dotteville  had  before  him  a  model  of  close 
translation  fiom  the  pen  of  D'AJembert,  who 
gave  select  passages  fiom  Tacitus,  endeavour- 
ing in  every  sentence  to  reach  the  precision  and 
cneigy  of  the  original.  We  see  him  however, 
in  a  painfiil  endeavour  to  vie  with  his  author, 
and  the  style  is  harsh  and  dry. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  celebrated 
Roussaan,  who  hu  left  a  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  the  History,  written  with  elaborate 
brevity,  and  those  abrupt  sentences,  which  the 
French  call  style  onpc.  We  look  in  vain  for 
the  gracefiil  ease  that  charms  in  the  original 
wosks  of  tliat  pleasing  author. 

England  has  produced  three  translations; 
the  Ibst  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
Gicenway  aiMi  Sir  Henry  Saville ;  the  second, 
about  one  hundred  years  after,  by  Dryden  and 
others;  and  the  third  by  Gordon,  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  were  su- 
periluous  to  say  anything  of  the  two  first  trans- 
lations. Gofdon,  to  make  way  for  himself, 
at  the  pains  of  collecting  a  multiplicity  of 
and,  since  he  has  sufficiently  abused 
them,  peace  be  to  their  manes !  With  regard  to 
Gordon,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  tiie  present 
writer  to  produce  any  specimens  of  his  per- 
fiwmance ;  that  were  to  offer  a  few  bricks  as  a 
sample  of  the  building.  Gordon  shall  be  left 
to  speak  for  himself:  he  says,  <'  Lord  Carteret 
(afterwards  Lord  Granville, )  who  understood 


Tacitus,  and  admired  him,  was  pleased  to  think 
him  not  unJU  fir  it,  and  gave  liim  many  just 
lights  about  the  manner  of  doing  U ;  that  particu- 
lariy  about  allowing  himself  scope  and  freedom^ 
without  which  he  was  satisfied  every  trans- 
lation must  be  pedanHe  and  cold"  Thus  en- 
couraged, he  employed  himself  in  what  he  call- 
ed Coi^eetwm  concerning  the  present  stole  of 
the  English  Tongne,  and  kindly  resolved  to 
ofler  some  ObservoHons  ypon  efyle,  which  he 
found,  was  fiir  fixMu  being  generally  understood, 
though  so  many  pretend  to  be  judgee  of  U, 
Having  beheld  the  ignorance  of  the  En^h 
nation  with  an  eye  of  compassion,  Mr  Gordon 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  determined  that  the 
public  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  English  language.  He  sajrs,  **  I 
have  little  complaisance  for  those  who  think  (if 
any  who  understand  Tacitus  can  possibly  think) 
that  the  eommoA  EngUth  style  will  at  aU  suit 
that  uncommon  writer,  whose  manner  is  as  pe- 
culiar and  as  affecting  as  his  thoughts.  His 
sentences  are  like  pbovebbs,  short,  lively,  and 
self-evident.  Are  pbovsbbs,  upon  subjects 
of  great  dignity,  usually  expressed  in  the  ordi- 
nary strain  ?  Are  they  not  therefore  the  more 
pathetic,  and  the  more  easily  remembered,  be- 
cause they  are  couched  in  a  particular  manner, 
turned  something  like  poetry,  and  sometimes  in 
antiquated  words  ?  Why  is  the  language  of  the 
book  of  Job,  and  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  so 
much  admired  ?  Why  is  that  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  why  that  of  the  Son  of  Syrach,  so 
much  applauded  ?'  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  I 
have  not  expressed  one  phrase  in  the  whole 
translation  more  remotely  from  the  common 
way,  than  many  of  those  pbovebbs  and  sat- 
iNos  are  expressed ;  and  though  they  be  so  ex- 
pressed, nobody  ever  called  them  stiff,  affected, 
or  obscure." 

This  was  Gordon's  grand  secret,  which  he 
has  generously  communicated  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  pretended  to  be  judges  of 
style.  His  practice,  we  may  be  sure,  was  con- 
formable to  his  precepts.  He  says, "  I  have 
sometimes  ventured  upon  a  new  phrase,!  and 
a  way  of  Tny  own ;  upon  drawing  the  English 
idiom  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  Latin, 
and  the  genius  of  my  author,  by  leaving  the  beat- 
en road,  dropping  partides,  transposing  words, 
and  sometimes  beginning  a  sentence  where  it  is 
usual  to  end  it,*'  This  surely  may  be  called 
trying  experiments  upon  language ;  but  (Gordon 

1  Nero  waa  in  love  with  Actc,  an  enfranchised  slave  : 
&>rdon's  new  phrase  is,  "He  /ell  into  a paasunfir 
her.*' 
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gives  a  notable  reason  for  it :  "  No  words  upon 
paper  wiQ  have  the  same  effect  as  words 
accompanied  with  a  voice,  looks,  and  action : 
hence  the  thoughts  and  language  should  be  so 
&r  raised  as  to  supply  the  want  of  those  advan- 
tages." In  order,  therefore,  to  give  colour  and 
a  body  to  the  thought,  Gordon  thought  the 
unnatural  style  the  best;  to  be  strong,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  uncouth  and  tuigid ; 
to  supply  the  want  of  a  voice  and  action,  he 
chose  to  be  distorted  upon  paper :  and  m  tkU 
MKBf  of  hi$  own  he  was  encouraged  "  by  some  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  who,  convinced  by 
the  reasons  he  had  offered,  and  having  a  perfect 
taste  of  Tacitus,  and  understanding  him  as  a 
writer,  were  absolutely  against  any  alterations 
in  the  manner  of  translating  him."  Mr.  Gor- 
don's firiends  might  as  well  have  told  him,  that 
no  organs  of  speech  can  pronounce,  with  pro- 
per emphasis  and  energy,  the  sublime  senti- 


ments of  Tacitus ;  and  thereforo,  in  reading 
him  to  a  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  he  ought  to 
make  feces.  Gordon,  most  certainly,  took  the 
advice  of  his  patrons ;  he  imitated  his  fevourite 
PBOVSKBS,  and  grimaced  the  language.  The 
consequence  is,  that  he  produced  a  translation  in 
which  one  of  the  first  writers  of  antiquity  has 
been  made,  as  Dr.  Middleton  expresses  it,  totptak 
mch  EfigUih  <u  an  Englishman  oftatie  vfoudd  be 
ashamed  to  torite  on  amy  original  subject, 

A  new  translation  is  now  submitted  to  the 
public.  It  will  not  become  the  author  to  take 
up  any  time  about  himself,  or  his  performance. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  feithiul  transcript 
of  the  original,  in  su€h  English  as  an  English- 
nuM  of  taste  may  read  without  disgust ;  and  if 
in  the  transfusion,  he  has  not  suffered  the  spirit 
of  Tacitus  to  evaporate,  he  will  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  years  which  he  has  dedicated  to 
a  great  and  arduouB  undertaking. 
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BOOK  I. 


CONTENTS  OF  BOOK  I. 


Thi  government  of  Rome  from  the  firtt  foundeUion  to  the  death  of  Augustus :  his  ^icy, death,  and 
character, -^y.  The  succession  qf  Tiberius :  his  dissimulation.  Debates  in  the  senate.  The 
will  qf  Augustus  :  his  funeral.  All  degrees  rush  into  slavery. — XVI.  Revolt  qf  three  legions 
in  Pannonia :  Percennius  and  Vibulenus  active  ring-leaders  :  they  make  incendiary  speeches. 
Drus^,  the  emperor^s  son,  sent  to  quell  the  tumult.  An  eclipse  qf  the  moon  spreads  a  panic 
among  the  soldiers.  They  march  into  winter  quarters. — XXXI.  A  like  revolt  qf  the  army  on 

^  the  Lower  Rhine,  The  conduct  qf  Germanicus. — XLII.  His  speech  to  the  soldiers.  The  insure 
reetion  quelled.  Fresh  commotions  in  another  quarter, — XLVI.  An  account  of  the  disturbances 
readies  Rome,  The  behaviour  qf  Tiberius.  The  tumult  quieted  in  Germany,  Punishment  qf 
the  mutineers. — XLIX.  Germanicus  leads  his  army  against  the  Germans,  The  Marsians 
surprised  at  a  festival,  and  put  to  the  sword.  The  Thibantes,  Bracterians,  and  Usipetes 
conquered. — LIII.  Julia,  the  daughter  qf  Augustus,  dies  in  exile  at  Rhegium,  Her  lover,  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  murdered  in  Africa,~^Liy,  A  new  order  of  priests  in  honour  qf  Aifgustus. 
Theatrical  dissensions. — LV.  Germanicus  passes  over  the  Rhine  a  second  time,  and  marches 
against  the  Cattians,  Great  slaughter  qf  the  Germans,  Armihius  and  Segestes,  two  Ger- 
man  chiefs,  their  characters,  Segestes  besiegedby  his  countrymen,  and  relieved  by  Germanicus. 
His  daughter  married  to  Arminius :  her  behaviour, — LVIII.  Speech  qf  Segestes. — LIX.  Armi- 
nius  harangues  the  Germans,  War  with  the  Cheruscans,  Germanicus  arrives  at  the  spot  where 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  slain  :  he  buries  their  remains,  Tiberius  discontented, — LXIII. 
Cacina  greatly  harassed  on  his  march,  with  part  cf  the  army,  towards  the  Rhine :  his  bravery 
and  conduct,  Arminius  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  with  Ihguiomer,  his  uncle. — LXIX.  The 
behaviour  qf  Agrippina :  she  prevents  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine  from  being  cut  down.  Reflec- 
tions qf  Tiberius :  his  secret  jealousy  itemed  by  Sejanus. — LXXII.  The  law  cf  violated 
majesty  put  in  force. — LXXIII.  The  history  qf  that  law,  Ronumus  Hispo,  the  first  daring 
irtformer.  Several  prosecutions. — ^LXXVI.  An  inundation  qf  the  Tiber,  Licentiousness  qf  the 
players :  detrees  upon  the  occasion. — ^LXXIX.  A  plan  for  preventing  inundations  <^  the  THber 
debated  in  the  senate.  Objections  to  the  measure  from  various  parts  cf  Raly, — LXXX.  The 
policy  qf  Tiberius :  his  reluctance  to  remove  men  from  their  employments  g  with  the  reasons 
for  that  conduct, — ^LXXXI.  His  policy  in  the  management  qf  consular  elections.  A  show  qf 
liberty  remains :  Rome  the  more  deeply  enslaved. 


These  transactions  include  almost  two  years. 


Tears  of  Rome.    Of  Christ.  Consuls. 

767  14         Sextus  Pompeius,  Sextus  Apuleius. 

768  15         Dnisus  Csesar,  C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 
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I.  TBI  fiiit  foim  of  goTemment  that  prevailed 
ttt  Rome  WH  mooaiehy.i  Liberty  and  the  con- 
fttlship  were  ei tablished  \>y  Lucius  Junius  Brutus. 
Dietatoti  were  created  in  sudden  emergencies 
odIj.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  decemTirs  did  not 


1  In  this  introduction,  Taciuis  gives  iu  a  compendious 
irfew  of  the  Eonan  goremment  in  all  ite  yarious  forms, 
and  every  devkiion  from  hs  first  prtnciples,  from  the 
iniadattoa  of  the  cHy  to  the  esublishmentof  the  C»sars. 
The  several  fimns  wen  as  follows : 

L  Tb0  regal  govenuneol,  which  lasted,  under  aeTen 
•occeasiTe  kings,  abom  two  hundred  and  fortj  years, 
and  ended  at  last  bj  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin. 

n.  The  consulship,  and  the  republican  goyemment 
esttMished  fay  Bruui%  A.U.C.M&;  before  the  Christian 
stfaGGS. 

m.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  dictator,  created  in 
pressing  exigencies,  and  for  a  limited  time.  This  office 
was  first  instituted,  according  to  Livy,  A.  U.  C.  263. 

IT.  The  decemTirs  appointed  to  frame  a  body  of  laws. 
They  wvra  the  only  magistrates.  The  goTemment, 
which  waa  transforred  from  kings  to  consuls,  was  now 
Tested  in  the  decamfirs.  Their  code  of  laws  was  finish- 
ed within  two  years.  It  was  called  the  Twblvb  Tablss. 
The  well-known  tyranny  of  Apptus  brought  upon  them 
the  name  of  the  Tbr  TAaaviMs.  Their  magistracy  end- 
ad  A.  U.C.a».  * 

Y.  The  militaiy  tribunes.  In  a  Tiolent  oontentMn  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  commonalty,  invested  with  the 
amhofity  of  the  consuls,  and  exercising  all  the  functions 
of  those  two  ma^strates,  A.  U.  C.  310.  In  the  following 
year  the  consular  government  was  once  more  restored. 

▼L  The  usurpations  of  Cinna,  A.  U.  C.  667. 

Vn.  The  domination  of  Sylla;  wlra  assumed  the  power 
of  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  672,  and  continued  in  that  station 
till  the  year  C5,  when  ho  made  a  voluntary  abdication, 
aod  refined  to  lead  the  life  of  a  private  cKizen. 

vtlL  The  triumvirate  of  Pompey,  Crassus, and  Julius 
C««ar,  A.  V.  C.  699.  This  was  a  fiiction,  not  a  legal  In- 
stitution. 

IX.  Cvsar  perpetual  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  706. 

X  The  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augustus, 
A.  U.  C.  711. 

IL  The  supreme  power  vested  in  Augustus,  A.  U.  C. 
TiL  Soch  were  the  various  changes  of  govemownt 
wUch  Tacitus  has  enumeralad  with  bis  usual  compre- 
hensive brevity.  Each  of  them  forms  an  important  aira, 
and  all  well  developed,  would  furnish  a  complete  poli- 
tical history  of  Rams. 


extend  beyond  two  years;  and  the  eonsuhur 
authority  of  the  military  tribunes  soon  expired. 
The  domination  of  Cinna  ended  in  a  short 
time ;  and  that  of  Sylla  was  not  of  long  duiap 
tion.  From  Pompey  and  Crassus,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  devolved  to  Julius  Caesar,  and, 
after  the  struggle  with  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
centered  in  Augustus  t  who,  tmder  the  mild  and 
well-known  title  of  *  Pbihcs  of  thx  Sbitatx, 
took  upon  him  the  management  of  the  common- 
wealth, enfeebled  as  it  was  by  an  exhausting 
series  of  civil  wars.  But  the  memorable  trans- 
actions of  the  old  republic,  as  well  in  her  day  of 
adversity,  as  in  the  tide  of  success,  have  been 
recorded  by  writers  of  splendid  genius«  Even  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  there  flourished  a  race  of 
authors,  from  whose  abilities  that  period  mighl 
have  received  ample  justice:  but  the  spirit  of 
adulation  growing  epidemic,  the  dignity  of  the 
historic  character  was  lost.  What  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  concerning  Jlbftiii^|^(j!aligula. 
Claudmg^ajH^^  Nero  cannot  be  receiveQ  witn&ut 
^^t^^staiat,^  Jmiring'"tfie  lives  of  (hose  em- 
l^erors.  fear  snppressed^i51'*T(IIlWlgliWKf  lliG  truth ; 
andafter^'tTici'r  deiffWj'TPfMit'  feelings  gave  an 
eagc*tS/e5cntiAPftt.  *'V6r  'this  reason,  it  is  my 
intention  shortly  to  state  some  particulars  relate 


2  The  original  says  simply  under  the  name  of  prince, 
meaning  f>rifice  qf  the  aenate;  a  title  well  known  in  the 
time  of  the  old  republic,  and  always  given  to  the  senator 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  roll.  When  the 
consul  calletl  upon  the  ftthcrs  for  their  opinions,  he  be- 
oan  with  the  Prwcbps  Sbmatus.  Under  that  constitu- 
tional name  Augustus  seemed  rather  to  accept  than  to  ar- 
rogate to  himself  the  management  of  the  state.  Tacitus 
says  allerwanls,  section  iv.  that  the  government  was 
neither  settled  under  a  monarch  nor  a  dictator,  but  un^ 
der  the  title  of  prince.  Non  regno,  neque  di(^turct,  ted 
pnneipd$  nomine  conetitutam  rempubUeam.  Augustus 
understood  the  policy  of  not  assuming  invidious  titles  in 
the  outsat  of  his  reign ;  but  it  was  owing  to  him  that,  in 
process  of  time,  the  word  prineepe  no  longer  signified 
printe  qf  the  aenate^  but,  In  the  modern  acceptation, 
the  supreme  ruler  of  the  state. 
A 
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ing  to  Augustus,  chiefly  towards  the  close  of  his 
life ;  and  thence  to  follow  downward  the  thread 
of  mjr  narration  through  the  reigns  of  Tiberius 
and  his  three  immediate  successors,  free  from 
animosity  and  partial  affection,  with  the  candour 
of  a  man  who  has  no  motives,  either  of  love  or 
hatred,  to  warp  his  integrity. 

II.  The  fate  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  ^  being  de- 
cided, the  commonwealth  had  no  longer  an  army 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  public  liberty.  The 
younger  Pompey  received  a  total  overthrow  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily;  Lepidus  was  deprived  of 
his  legions  $  and  Mark  Antony  fell  on  his  own 
sword.  Ii^^at  situation  *]^  ^imtitwni  fif  .Jlllj"** 
Csesar  had  no  IcadeTUuf  Octav\u3«  wloo  1^4^. aside 

tl^e  rntti)lmrstitl!9iJsrT^^u°^v^i/j5C44A^  the 
mof6*p'opular  name  pf  Consul,  and  with  the  tri- 
himitian  ^  r^^'^^^  y^^jrtt  fr"  professed  to  assume 
f(^r  the  protection  of  tU^Hfigple.  ^nalitiTetime, 
wBC(B%e  had  allured  to  his  interest  the  soldiery 
by  a  profusion  of  largesses,  the  people  by  dis- 
tributions of  com,  and  the  minds  of  men  in  gene- 
ral by  the  sweets  df  peace,  his  views  grew  more 


1  BmtuA  and  Gaarius,  after  thair  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Phillppl,  despatched  themselvei,  A.  U.  C.  712,  having 
both  reaolved  before  the  engagement,  that,  if  they  did 
not  conquer,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
enemies.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Brutus.  They  were  the  two 
last  Roman  patriots,  and  public  liberty  died  with  them. 
SeztUB  PompeiuSi  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  wa«  de- 
feated by  Agrippa  in  a  naval  engagement  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily.  He  fled  into  Asia,  and  waa  there  put  lo  death, 
A.  TJ.  C.  719.  Florus,  lib.  Iv.  cap.  8.  Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  il. 
cap.  72, 73.  Lepidus  waa  at  the  head  of  twenty  legions, 
but  was  dismantled  of  his  power  by  the  policy  of  Au- 
gustus.  Mark  Antony  died  a  voluntary  death. 

2  The  oflice  of  tribune  of  the  people  originated  in  the 
following  manner:  The  inferior  citizens  made  a  seces- 
sion to  the  Afofw  £bcer,  A.  U.  C.  269,  and  refused  to  re- 
turn till  they  were  allowed  to  choose  magistrates  of 
their  own.   The  number  at  first  was  two ;  in  the  year  of 
Borne  S83,  five  were  chosen ;  and  in  297,  ten.    By  their 
inUreetHoH  In  any  business  they  could  stop  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  senate,  and  all  the  magistrates.   In  process 
of  time  their  authority  was  held  to  be  sacred.   No  man 
could  presume  to  interrupt  them  in  their  harangues, 
and  they  could  command  all  to  bo  silent.   They  could 
■top  all  legislation,  and  also  the  execution  o^the  laws. 
A  new  form  was  thus  introduced  into  the  constitution, 
which  threw  the  weight  Into  the  democratic  scale ;  and 
this  extraordinary  power,  Cicero  says,  saved  the  repul>- 
lic;  because,  in  the  liands  of  a  turbulent  multitude,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  but  uproar  and  confusion. 
The  tribunes,  however,  could  at  their  pleasure  control 
the  other  magistrates,  and  that  waa  the  popular  title 
which  Augustus  assumed.   It  gave  him,  under  a  repub- 
lican name,  the  whole  force  and  energy  of  the  govern- 
menL   He  knew  the  art  of  distinguishing  tyranny  under 
constitutional  forms.   Areanuoi  novi  ttatusj  imago  ttn- 
tijui.   Tacitus  says  in  another  place,  that  Augustus, 
under  that  artful  disguise,  found  the  way  without  the 
name  of  luTtg  or  dictator„  to  make  himself  superior 
to  the  legislative  and  the  executive  powers  of  tho  com- 
monwealth.  Id  nimmi  faaligii  vocabulum  Auguatua 
T^^nlf  ne  Rbois  eaU  DiCTAToaiB  rumten  adaumertt^  a/c- 
Uanen  appettaiume  aUpta  caUra  imperia  pmumnertt. 
^Annals,  book  lii.  s.  66. 


aspiring.  Bld^nifiSt^$A^.<lB.t.!?S£fiF-fi^^^'y> 
bfi  ^^nf  }^tn  his  own  hands  ^it  .authqrij^  §d  the 

aatt»to>'*h>  i<?ifcBpliop&..eC  ^c  magistrates,  apd  the 
a^lpiJnjg^titfMrf  .tiwlMiii  To  ^3o»9/^  cAcroach- 
mmii  BO  eppoeitiM,  was  made.  The  t^^i^.xe- 
piiiUMa»iteAiPMiib049A4piCi  .in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, or  by  tha^xigQJUU  of  proscriptions:  of  the 
remaining  nobility,  the  leading  men  were  raised 
to  wealth  autl  hoDOUCStin  proportion  to  the  alac- 
rity"*witli  which  they  courted  the  yoke ;  and  all 
who  in  the  distraction  of  the  times  had  risen  to 
affluence,  preferred  immediate  ease  and  safety  to 
the  danger  of  contending  for  ancient  freedom. 
The  provinces  acquiesced  under  the  new  estab- 
lishment, weary  of  the  mixed  authority  of  the 
senate  and  people ;  a  mode  of  government  lon^ 
distracted  by  contentions  among  the  great,  and 
in  the  end  rendered  intolerable  by  the  avarice  of 
public  magistrates;  while  the  laws  afforded  a 
feeble  remedy,  disturbed  by  violence,  defeated 
by  intrigue,  and  undermined  by  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. 

III.  In  this  state  of  aflbirs,  Augustus  select- 
ed Claudius  Marcellus  and  Marcus  Agrippa,  to 
prop  and  strengthen  his  administration.  The 
former,  who  was  his  sister's  son,8  and  still  a 
youth,  he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  pontiff  and 
sKdile ;  on  the  latter,  by  his  birth  obscure,  but 
eminent  for  military  talents,  and  the  companion 
of  all  his  victories,  he  conferred  the  honour  of 
two  successive  consulships ;  and  in  a  short  time 
after,  upon  the  untimely  death  <  of  Marcellus, 
chose  him  for  his  son-in-law.  Tiberius  Nero 
and  Claudius  Drusus,  the  sons  of  his  wife  Livia, 
were  adorned  with  the  title  of  Imfxrator,s 
though  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Augustus 
was  at  the  time  well  secured  by  other  branches 
of  the  house  of  Caesar.  He  had  already  adopt- 
ed into  the  imperial  family  Caius  and  Lucius,  the 
two  sons  of  Agrippa ;  and  to  see  them  even  be- 
fore they  had  put  on  the  manly  gown,  considered 
as  princes  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  marked  out 
as  future  consuls,  was  his  ardent  desire ;  though, 
for  ^lltical  reasons,  he  choeo  to  disguise  his 
sentiments.     To  obtain  those  honours  for  his 


3  Octavla  was  the  sister  of  Augustus.  For  more  of 
her  see  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Caesars,  No.  16.  For 
Marcellus,  see  ibidtm^  No.  18. 

4  For  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  married  firm  to 
Marcellus  and  afterwards  to  Agrippa,  see  the  Genealo- 
gical Table,  No.  46.    For  Agrippa,  see  No.  47. 

5  An  account  of  Livia  and  her  first  husband  is  given 
in  the  Genealogical  Ttible,  No.  66.  For  Drusus,  sec  No. 
79 ;  and  Tiberius,  No.  68.  The  title  of  imperator  impl icd 
no  more  than  the  commander  of  an  army.  U  was  unially 
given  by  the  soldiers  in  their  camp,  or  in  tlie  field  after 
a  victory,  to  tho  general  whom  ihey  approved.  Ancus- 
tus,  and  the  following  emperors,  granted  the  nunie  lo 
their  fiivourites  as  an  honourable  distinction.  Tiberius 
reserved  it  for  the  emperor  only.  See  Annals,  book  iii. 
B.  74.  Being  always,  with  other  titles,  annexed  lo  ilio 
imperial  dignity,  it  served,  at  length,  to  convey  the  idea 
now  undersUMd  by  the  word  EjiFsaoa. 


BdOKl. 
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finll/  wa  the  with  of  his  heftrti  while,  under 
ft  fhow  of  coy  xeluctaace,  he  seemed  to  reject 
them.  Agrippa  departed  this  life  i  and  in  a  ihort 
tine  after  his  two  sons  were  cnt  off  $  Lucius 
Cami  *  on  his  road  to  join  the  army  in  Spain  j 
and  Caius  on  his  return  from  Armenia,  where  he 
had  received  a  wound  that  impaired  his  health. 
Whether  they  died  by  their  own  premature  fate, 
or  the  machinations  of  their  step-mother  Livia, 
u  to  this  day  problematical.     D: 


cur- 


rentorcourtuvour  was  now  directed  that  way. 
adopted  ^T  AitflHHn^  d^dajy^  Mf^joL 


J^  jUliiJffigF;  not  as  before,  by  the  secret  arts 
of  Una,  bat  with  her  open  and  avowed  direc- 
tion. Augustus  wie  now  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  Liria  had  gained  unbounded  influence  over 
his  affections.  By  her  contrivance  Agrippa 
Posthumus,?  the  only  surviving  grandson  of  the 
emperor,  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Planasia.8 
la  praise  of  this  young  man  much  cannot  be 
said :  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  liberal  arts,  un- 
couth, unformed,  and  stupidly  valuing  himself 
on  his  bodily  strength ;  yet  free  from  vice,  or 
thujpiputatioa  of  crime. 
I  At  thjs  time  Geimanicus,  the  inusi^iMe  de- 
:  ofDrflltfr/tras  appoijuited  ty.jthe  com- 
mand ^*<^pf  legions  on  the  Rhine.  By  the 
emperor's  direction  Tiberius  adopted  him  as  his 
son;  f&otigft  f»  InAthen  fsfue  of  Ms  oxn  *gtow- 
"Ing  up  to  manhood.  The  policy,  no  doubt,  was 
"f&  ^BSTBBriHiflBon  tffii  addlflonal  securi- 
ties. Augustus,  in  tb^t  juncture,  had  no  war 
upon  his  hands,  tliat  ill  .Germany,  excepted; 
wUSS'wa^'ClRte^'on,  not  with  a  view  to  exten- 
sia»#C«BfiM$vrstiy  solid  advantago,but  solely 
to  expiatff-thyjilgftce  Incurred  by  the  loss 
of  V^ji^S  ana  Bs  £gioris?*Tperftecf  fiilm  pre- 
▼allied  il  Hum !  The  magistrates  retained  their 
ancient  names ;  the  younger  part  of  the  commu- 
nity were  bom  since  the  battle  of  Actium,ii  and 


C  Cms  and  Lucius  were  the  sons  of  Agrippa  by  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Aogusms.  See  Genealogical  Table,  No. 
C  and  49.  The  Roman  law  made  no  diflference  between 
•dopiioD  and  natural  filiation ;  consequently  the  two 
■DBS  of  Agrippa,  being  adopted  by  Augostus,  became 
paxt  of  the  Cesarean  family. 

7  Agrippa  FOsthumus,  so  called  because  he  was  bom 
after  his  father's  death.  See  Genealogical  Table,  No.  SO. 

8  For  the  island  of  Planaaia,  sea  the  Geographical 
Table. 

9  Tiberius  had  a  son,  named  Dmsus,  bj  his  first  wife 
Yipesnia  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa.  See 
the  Oeaealogical  Table  of  the  Cvaars,  No.  70.  Drusus 
was  afterwards  cut  off  by  Sejanua  See  Annals,  book 
iv.  s.  & 

10  The  slaugbter  of  Tams,  and  his  three  les^ions,  was 
JL  V.  C.  762.  See  an  account  of  it  in  Suetonius,  in 
Ang.  s.  23L  Telleius  Paicrcolus,  lib.  ii.  s.  117 ;  and  also 
in  this  book,  s.  68,  GO,  61. 

11  The  baule  of  Aciium  was  A.  U.  C  723.     For  Ac- 
tho  Goognphical  Tabic. 


the  old  during  the  dvil  wars ;  how  many  were 
then  living,  who  liad  seen  the  constitntioB  of 
their  country/ 

IV.  The  government  thus  overthrown,  no- 
thing remained  of  ancient  manners,  or  ancient 
spirit.  Of  independence,  or  the  equal  condition  u 
of  Roman  citizens,  no  trace  was  left.  All  ranks 
submitted  to  the  will  of  the  prinee,  little  solici- 
tous about  the  present  hour ;  while  Augustus, 
in  the  vigour  of  health,  maintained  at  once  his 
own  dignity,  the  hononr  of  his  house,  and  the 
public  tranquillity,  in  process  of  time,  when, 
worn  with  age,  and  failing  under  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, he  seemed  to  approach  the  last  act,  a  new 
scene  presented  itself  to  the  hopes  of  men.  Some 
amused  themselves  with  ideas  of  ancient  liberty, 
many  dreaded  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and 
others  wished  for  public  commotion  { the  greater 
part  discussed,  with  a  variety  of  opinions,  the 
character  of  the  new  masters  at  that  moment  im- 
pending over  the  state.  *<  Agrippa  was  rude  and 
savage ;  disgrace  added  to  his  natural  ferocity  t 
and,  in  point  of  age  and  experience,  he  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  weight  of  empire.  JTibe* 
r^  was  matured  by  years ;  he  had  gajfipjl  ^pu- 
tation  in  war :  but  t^e^Idc  of  ibc  Qla^^^9^x^  fa- 
nJtr^VS'SAVclerutc  inbis  Datu^f|^g|^^^J^v^j*^^'^^ 
cruelty,  howevGi  i»up^i^s«cd  w^lh  ftjLilimweO'l 
itself  in  various  shapes.  Trained  up  in  the  im- 
p€rt9iI'ho1i'se,  in  (lie  very  bosom  of  despotism,  he 
had  been  inured  from  his  youth  to  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  consulships  and  triumphs.  During  the 
years  which  he  passed  in  a  seeming  retreat,  but 
real  exile,  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,^  he  meditated 
nothing  so  much  as  plans  of  future  vengeance,^ 
clandestine  pleasures,  and  the  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion." To  these  reflections  the  public  added 
their  dread  of  a  mother  raging  with  all  the  im- 
potence of  female  ambition:  a  whole  people,  they 
said,  were  to  be  enslaved  by  a  woman,  and  two 
young  men,i<  who  in  the  beginning  would  hang 
heavy  on  the  state,  and  in  the  end  distract  and 
rend  it  to  pieces  by  their  own  dissensions. 

y.  While  these  and  other  observations  of  a 
similar  nature  employed  the  public  mind,  the 
health  of  Augustus  declined  ^>ace.  The  wick- 
edness of  his  wife  was  not  supposed  to  remain 
inactive.  A  rumour  prevailed,*  that  Augustus 
had  gone  a  few  months  before,  in  a  private  man- 


13  By  the  equal  condition  of  Roman  citlsens  we  ara 
not  10  understand  equaiitjf  if  rankM^  which  never  did 
and  never  can  subaist  in  any  age  or  country.  The  equal 
condition  of  the  people  consisted  in  their  having  a  voice 
in  the  making  of  laws,  in  all  questions  about  war  and 
peace,  and  tn  all  aflkirs  of  moment. 

13  The  prido  of  the  Claudian  family,  from  which  Tibe- 
rius  was  descended  both  by  the  paternal  and  the  mater* 
nal  line,  is  painted  forth  in  lively  colours  by  Suetonius, 
in  Tib.  s.  1  and  2. 

14  For  an  account  of  Tiberius  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
sec  Suet,  in  Tib.  s.  10, 11, 12. 

15  Drusus  (the  son  of  Tiberius)  and  Germanlcua,  who 
at  that  time,  commanded  the  legions  on  the  Rhine. 
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ner,  with  a  select  ptr^,  and  Fabiua  Maximus, 
hifl  confidential  friend,  to  the  island  of  Planasia, 
on  a  visit  to  Agrippa.  The  meeting  was  said 
to  be  of  the  tendereat  nature :  tears  were  shed 
by  both,  and  a  scene  of  mutual  affection  followed. 
From  that  interview  hopes  were  conceived,  that 
the  yonng  prince  would  be  once  more  restored  ^ 
to  the  favour  and  protection  of  his  grandfather. 
The  secret  soon  transpired;  Fabiua  communi- 
cated the  whole  to  his  wife  Maicia,  and  by  her  it 
was  conveyed  to  Livia.  Augustus  knew  that  he 
had  been  betrayed.  Maximus  died  soon  after, 
perhaps,  by  his  own  hand :  but  of  that  nothing 
can  be  said  with  certainty.  At  his  funeral  Mar- 
cia  was  heard,  in  the  vehemence  of  distress  and 
sorrow,  to  accuse  herself  of  being  accessary  to 
the  death  of  her  husband.  However  that  may 
be,  Tiberius  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  lUyricum, 
when  he  received  despatches  from  his  mother, 
requiring  his  immediate  presence.  He  arrived 
at  Nola;  but  whether  Augustus  was  still  living, 
or  had  breathed,  his  last,  must  be  left  in  doubt. 
By  Livia's  order  the  palace  and  all  the  avenues 
were  closely  guarded:  favourable  accounts  were 
issued  from  time  to  time ;  and  with  that  artifice 
mankind  was  amused,  tiU  all  proper  measures 
were  concerted.  At  length  the  same  report  that 
announced  the  death  of  Augustus,  proclaimed 
Tiberius  In  possession  of  the  supreme  power. 

jnL^ZhaJScgt^ jxploit  of  the.  ww  Miffk.^. 
U.  C.  767.  A.  D.  14.]  was'tte  murder  of  Agrip- 
ptfiP5j[|^U2xnu§.  'X^centurlflfttTrf'itegytt^^^ff  x^*^ 
luESi  attacked  himTy^'TOrprise.  Though  un- 
pgQvided  ^«»**  ftP"*!  illf**  PflfiFyilU'did  not 
tkoi^Y  y|fliiJL:_feefp^^  ^*'*^r  ^"IS^'f^resistiince. 
Of  thia  event  Tiberius  made  no  report  to  the 
senate,  content  with  hinting  a  pretended  order  of 
hls-dseemed  faCth'er,  ^y  which  the  centurion, 
cfilftTged  with  the  euetuflj'  Uf  Ap\pffSL*i  person,  was 
commanded  to  dlvpateh  him,  as  soon  as.thfi  empe- 
ror breathed  his  last  Augustus^  it  is  true,  had 
arrjdgnedthe  character  and  conduct  of  the  young 
man  in  terms  of  asperity  ;  he  had  even  banish- 
ed him  by  a  decree  of  the  senate:  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  he  never  imbrued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  kindred  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that, 
for  the  security  of  a  step-son,  he  would  have 
doomed  to  death  a  descendant  from  himself.  The 
stronger  presumption  is,  that  Tiberius  and  Livia, 
the  former  impelled  by  his  dread  of  a  rival,  and 
the  latter  by  the  malice  of  a  step-mother,  were 
accomplices  in  the  murder.  When  the  assassin, 
in  the  military  phrase,  reported  to  Tiberius,  that 
what  he  had  given  in  orders  was  duly  executed, 
the  reply  of  the  new  emperor  was,  that  he  had 
given  no  such  orders,  and  for  what  was  done  the 
centurion  must  answer  before  the  senate. 

A  disavowal  so  very  extraordinary  gave  the 
alarm  toi  Sallustius  Crispus,  a  minister  then  in 


I  He  WIS  grand  nephew  to  Sallust,  the  great  historian. 
See  Annals,  book  Ul.  s.  80.  If  he  disclosed  the  secret, 


favour,  and  trusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  court. 
The  warrant  for  the  execution  had  passed  through 
his  hands.  He  dreaded  a  public  examination  ; 
well  aware  that,  whether  he  disclosed  the  truth, 
or  attempted  to  disguise  it,  his  own  danger  would, 
in  either  case,  be  precisely  the  same.  To  ward 
off  the  blow,  he  remonstrated  to  Livia,  that  the 
secret  counsels  of  the  imperial  family,  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  and  the  actions  of  the  centu- 
rions, ought  to  be  veiled  from  the  public  eye. 
By  referring  too  much  to  the  senate,  the  prince 
would  weaken  his  own  authority:  that  men 
should  be  accountable  to  the  sovereign  only,  was 
a  branch  of  the  imperial  prerogative;  and  if 
Tiberius  departed  from  it,  he  ceased  to  reign. 

VIL  At  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  all  things 
tended  to  a  state  of  abject  servitude.  Consuls, 
senators,  and  Roman  knights  contended  with 
emulation,  who  should  be  the  most  willing  slaves. 
The  higher  each  person's  rank,  the  more  he 
struggled  for  the  foremost  place  in  bondage.  All 
appeared  with  a  studied  countenance.  An  air 
of  gaiety  might  dishonour  the  memory  of  Au- 
gustus, and  sadness  would  ill  befit  the  tuning 
of  a  new  reign.  A  motley  farce  was  acted  s 
and  grief  and  joy,  distress  and  flattery,  succeed- 
ing by  turns,  were  curiously  mixed  and  blended. 
The  oath  of  9  fidelity  to  Tiberius  was  taken 
first  by  the  two  consuls,  Sextus  Pompeius  and 
Sextus  Apuleius,  and  by  them  administered  to 
Seius  Strabo  and  Caius  >  Turranius  i  the  former, 
prsefect  of  the  pnetorian  bands )  the  latter,  con- 
troller of  the  com  and  public  stores.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  senate,  the  army, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Xfl  Mlffl  fiYftrr  tfr^fg  TflTTg  i^Pin\  ^h*  nenmln, 
wat«;^e.^licy  of  Tiberius,  He  affected  the 
appearance  of  rej;)ublican  principles,  as  if  the 
consntUTTbh  stiU  subsiste?^  and  he  himself  had 
foj^med  AQ  iTTig**  *n  r^ntynj'  it*  The  very  pro- 
clamation, by  which  he  convened  the  senate, 
professed  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
tribunitian  power  conferred  upon  him  by  Au- 
gustus. The  proclamation  Itself  was  short,  and 
penned  in  modest  terms  j  importing,  "  that  the 


he  was  sure  to  incur  the  resentment  of  Uie  emperor ;  if 
he  concealed  it,  the  senate  might  condenm  him  for  the 
murder. 

^  There  were  two  forms  of  oaths;  one,  when  they 
Bwore  by  the  name  of  tlie  prince ;  the  other,  when  they 
bound  themselves  to  support  his  acts.  The  last  was  in- 
troduced by  Romulus,  and  is  called  by  Ulpian,  Lbx  Rs- 
oiA.  It  was  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  Julius 
CflBsar  renewed  it  to  support  his  own  ambition.— Suet, 
in  Jul.  Caes.  s.  84  It  should  seem,  from  what  Tacitus 
says,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  swore  by  the 
name  not  the  acU  of  Tiberius.  The  latter  oath  was 
Toted  afterwards  by  the  senate,  but  Tiberius  opposed  h. 
This  book,  s.  72. 

3  Turranius  was  the  confidential  friend  of  Augustus, 
and  by  him,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  appoint, 
ed  pnefect  of  com  and  grain ;  an  office  which  that  ei& 
peror  had  generally  kept  in  his  own  hands. 
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lyoajiien  of  the  meeting  was,  to  decree  faneral 
hoDoius  to  his  deceased  father ;  as  to  himself,  he 
oonJd  not  leave  the  body ;  that  office  of  piety  was 
the  only  function  that  he  presumed  to  exercise, 
indeed,  the  laneuat^e  of 


>» 


ly,  he  was  already  the  successor  of  Augustus : 
be  spoke  the  style  and  language  of  a  recognised 
emperor,  without  reserve,  and  in  the  tone  of 
power,  flqoivocal  only  when  he  addressed  the 
senate. 

Tiberius  dreaded  Ge 


The  fact  WML  Tiberij 
A  ^nHSSSderi^cEieiTt 


icus. 


,j,9,\it,^,n,,x 


With 


Tormed  c 
wasDcsi 
"people,' might  choose  to  seize 

icrTwWW  B*  imVaged. 
There  was  at  the  bottom  another  motive :  if,  in 
appearance,  he  owed  his  elevation,  not  to  the  in- 
trigues of  an  ambitious  mother,  or  the  adoption 
of  a  superannuated  emperor,  but  to  the  voice  of 
the  people,  it  would  redound  more  to  his  glory. 
The  opportunity  was  also  fair,  to  piy  into  the 
temper  and  dispositions  of  the  leading  senators. 
The  event  showed  that  his  indecision  was  policy 
in  dtsgoise.  He  noted  the  words  of  men,  he 
watched  their  looks ;  warped  every  circumstance 
into  a  crime ;  and,  hoarding  all  in  his  memory, 
gathered  rancour  for  a  future  day. 

VIII.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate,  the 
faneral  of  Augustus  was  the  o^ly  subject  of 


4  la  every  Boman  camp  the  general^s  tent,  or  pavi- 
lion, was  called  the  PaJBToaitni,  because  the  ancient 
Latins  styled  all  their  commanders,  PajsToaa.  Scipio 
AWf  iwis  fjrmed  a  prmtorioH  cohort,  or  a  body  of  select 
mea,  who  were  stationed  near  his  paviUon,  holding 
Ihemselres  in  readiness  to  attend  their  general  in  all 
sodden  emergencies.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  em- 
peror's teat  was  called  PajBToaroM  Auoustalb.  The 
name  was  comlnned  by  his  successors ;  and  the  soldiers, 
who  Ibnned  the  emperor's  body-guard,  were  called  the 
prmtoHtm  oKorUy  under  the  command  of  an  officer, 
iMfhaled  with  a  special  commission,  in  which  he  was 
styled  PajBracTUs  Pajrroan.  The  soldiers  were  for 
SDOM  time  quartered  at  Rome,  till  Sejanus,  in  order  to 
larward  his  own  dark  designs,  persuaded  Tiberius  to 
fwD  a  prwlorian  camp  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
dty.   Annals,  book  !▼.  s.  2. 

5  Tiberina  appeared  with  the  same  external  pomp, 
and  all  the  honours  that  distinguished  Augustus ;  name- 
ly, thc/osrM  wreathed  with  laurels,  a  train  of  lictors, 
and  whatever  at  that  lime  was  appropriated  to  the  em- 
pcfor.  The  purple,  and  the  diadem,  in  imitation  of 
eaeiem  monarchy,  were  introduced  at  a  later  period. 


debate.  The  emperor's  will  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the*  vestal  virgins.  Tiberius  and 
Livia  were  declared  his  heirs.  The  latter  was 
adopted  into  the  Julian  family,  with  the  addition- 
al title  of  AuousTA.  Ills  grandchildren  and  their 
issue  were  next  in  succession ;  in  the  third  degree 
he  named  the  nobles  of  Rome  \  not  indeed  from 
motives  of  personal  regard,  for  the  greater  part 
had  been  for  a  long  time  obnoxious ;  but  a  be- 
quest so  generous  and  magnificent  might  gain 
the  applause  of  future  ages.  In  the  rest  of  his 
legacies  the  will  was  in  the  style  of  a  Roman 
citizen :  if  we  except  the  clauses,  whereby  he 
gave  to  the  Roman  people  four  hundred  thousand 
great  sesterces,7  to  the  inferior  commonalty  five 


6  Suetonius  informs  us,  tlial  Augustus  made  his  will  a 
year  and  four  months  before  nis  death,  and  committed  it 
to  the  care  of  the  vestal  virgins.  Tw(v-thirds  of  his  money, 
which  he  had  taken  care  to  deposit  in  his  exchequer,  he 
gave  to  Tiberius,  and  the  rest  to  Livia.  In  the  event  ef 
their  death,  one-third  was  to  go  to  Drusus,  the  son  of 
Tiberius ;  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  Oermanicus  and 
his  three  sons.  If  they  did  not  survive  him,  he  left  the 
whole  to  his  relations  and  friends. — Suet,  in  Aug.  s.  101. 

7  Suetonius  seems  to  have  given  a  distinct  account  of 
these  several  legacies.  Tacitus  mentions  a  gross  sum  to 
the  nation,  and  the  populace ;  pojpulo  et  pUbi.  What 
was  given  to  the  former  was  of  course  carried  into  the 
public  treasury,  (trartum ;  the  rest  was  distributed  to  the 
inferior  citizens.  Suetonius  separates  the  two  legacies, 
and  the  translator  has  ventured  to  follow  him.  Suetonius 
says  that  forty  millions  of  sesterces  were  bequeathed  to 
the  Roman  Psoplb  ;  to  each  of  the  tribes,  thirty-five 
thousand;  to  the  praotorian  guards,  one  thousand  to 
each;  to  the  city  cohorts,  five  hundred;  and  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  legions,  three  hundred  to  each.  He  fixed 
staled  times  for  the  payment  of  the  several  legacies,  de- 
claring, that  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
sesterces  would  go  to  his  heirs,  though  in  the  last  twen* 
ty  years  of  his  life  he  had  received  in  legacies  no  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  millions,  all  which,  besides  his 
own  paternal  estate,  he  had  expended  on  the  public — ' 
Suet  in  Aug.  s.  101. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  coin,  the  translator  thinks 
proper  to  acknowledge,  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  ac- 
curacy, whenever  the  great  and  small  sesterces  occur 
in  the  original.  He  believes  that  the  reader,  in  general, 
will  not  be  anxious  about  the  exact  valuation.  The 
curious  in  such  matters  are  referred  to  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Leures,  vol.  xxviii.  4to  edit  He  will  there  find  that 
aettertiuB  nummua  was  a  piece  of  money  worth  about 
four  sols  of  French  money ;  and  aestertium  pondua  about 
204  livres,  3  sols,  and  4d.  Another  peculiarity  is  explain- 
ed in  the  dissertation  just  mentioned.  Whenever  the 
Latin  adverbs,  such  as  dectcs,  vteiee,  eentiet  aeatsriiumt 
occur  in  the  original,  eenUna  mUUa  must  always  be  un- 
derstood ;  so  that  decies  aesUrtiwn  is  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand or  one  million  of  small  sesterces.  It  follows,  that 
the  numeral  letters  in  the  text  ccccxxxv,  imply  qiuad- 
HngenHta  triciea  quinquita  cenUna  miUia  ses/eftium, 
that  is.  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  times  one  hundred 
thousand  small  sesterces.  Monsieur  Ouerin,  who  has 
given  a  valuable  translation  of  Tacitus,  explains  the  le- 
gacy of  the  emperor  agreeably  to  what  has  been  stated. 
Augustus,  he  says,  left  to  the  Roman  people,  that  is,  to 
the  state,  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces  four  hundred 
tunes  told ;  and  to  each  of  the  five  and  thirty  tribes,  one 
hundred  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poorer  citisens.  This  note  has  run  into  length ;  but  It 
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tnd  thirty  thousand,  to  each  pnetorian  soldier 
one  thousand  small  sesterces,  and  to  every  com- 
mon man  belonging  to  the  legions  three  hundred, 
he  affected  neither  pomp  nor  grandeur.  The 
will  being  read,  the  funeral  honours  were  taken 
into  consideration.  The  chief  propositions  were, 
that  the  procession  should  pass  through  the  trt- 
umpIuU  gates  this  was  moved  by  Asinius  Gallus: 
that  the  titles  qf  all  the  laws  if  Augustus,  and 
the  names  qf  the  conquered  nations,  should  be 
carried  before  the  body,  was  the  motion  of  Lucius 
Arruntius.  Valerius  Messala  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  oath  qf  fidelity  to  Tiberius  should  be  re- 
newed every  year;  and  being  thereupon  interro- 
gated by  the  prince,  whether  that  motion  was 
made  with  his  privity  ?  /  made  it,  said  Messala, 
tfpon  my  own  suggestion  ;  in  matters  of  public 
concern,  however  it  may  give  umbrage,  the  con- 
viction  qf  my  own  heart  shall  be  the  only  rule  of 
my  conduct.  The  age  had  left  no  other  mode  of 
flattery.  The  senate  with  one  voice  insisted, 
that  the  body  should  be  borne  to  the  funeral  pile 
upon  their  own  shoulders.  Tiberius  assented 
with  seeming  condescension,  but  real  arrogance. 
The  Field  of  Mars  was  the  place  appointed  for 
the  ceremony.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  warn- 
ing the  populace  to  restrain  their  zeal,  and  not 
require  that  the  last  duties  should  be  performed 
in  the  Forum,  as  had  been  done  with  tumult 
and  disorder  at  the  funeral  of  Julius  Cesar. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  the 
t  soldiers  were  drawn  up  under  arms  )  a  circum- 
stance that  served  only  to  provoke  the  ridicule 
of  all  who  remembered  the  day,  or  heard  of  it 
from  their  fathers,  when  Csesar  the  dictator  was 
put  to  death.  In  that  early  period  of  slavery, 
and  in  the  first  emotions  of  joy  for  liberty  in 
vain  recovered,  the  blow  for  freedom  seemed  a 
murder  to  some,  and  to  others  a  glorious  sacrifice. 
But  in  the  present  juncture,  when  a  prince  worn 
out  with  age,  who  had  grown  grey  in  power, 
and  left  a  long  train  of  heirs,  was  to  receive  the 
last  funeral  obsequies,  at  such  a  time  to  call  forth 
the  military,  in  order  to  secure  a  quiet  interment, 
was  a  vain  parade,  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  unne- 
cessary. 

IX.  Augustus  now  became  the  subject  of 
public  discussion.  Frivolous  circumstances  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  greater  number.  They 
observed  that  the  anniversary  of  his  accelstonto 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  died  at  Nola,  in  the  same  house,  and  in  the 
same  chamber,  where  Octavius  his  father 
breathed  his  last.  Tliey  called  to  mind,  in 
wonder  and  aauuEe,  .the  number  of  his  i  consul- 


was  thought  necessary,  that  tho  curious  in  Roman  coins 
may  not  expect  more  than  is  Inteoded. 
\  1  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Modena,  in  which 
^irtltts  and  Pansa  were  defeatedf  Augustua,  on  tho  four- 
teenth before  the  calends  of  September,  that  is,  on  the 
(9ih  of  Au^at,  A.  U.  C.  711,  was  consul  for  the  first  time. 
lie  was,  afierwards,  thirteen  times  consul.    Valerius 


ships,  equal  to  those  of  Valcxjm  CoCTf'"—  and 
Cams  'WanflS  piSf'  tOgeilier,  The  tribunitian 
poW^r  contirTued  in  liis  hands  durliig  a  series  of 
sftvcn  and  Xt\^''*'¥  y**'^ril  HyWf  F"^"***^. Tmpiiia- 
TOR  no  less  than  one  and  twenty  times ;  and 
Esther  titles  of  distinction  were  either  invented 
or  revlvccfj^  to  adorn  liIs  nafhff.  ^TlBflCUlluHil  of  a 
dilTeTehy ^ihT^jytrpra  made  b^.  thii)king.4»cn. 
Tlro5?*rejudged  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  pro- 
nounced with  freedom.  By  his  apologists  it 
was  I  argued,  "that  filial  piety  to  his  adopted 
father,  the  distraction  of  the  times,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  laws,  made  the  part  he  took  in  the  civil 
wars  an  act  of  necessity;  and  civil  war  can 
neither  be  undertaken  nor  conducted  on  princi- 
ples of  honour  and  strict  justice.  To  revenge 
the  death  of  Julius  Csesar,  was  the  primary  mo- 
tive. To  obtain  that  end,  he  made  concessions 
to  Antony,  and  he  temporized  with  Lepidus: 
but  when  the  latter  grew  grey  in  sloth,  and  the 
former  fell  a  victim  to  his  voluptuous  passions, 
the  commonwealth,  convulsed  by  party  divisions, 
had  no  resource  but  the  government  of  one. 
Tl^gre  wasj  howevei^  n9.  lI)9fiMchyj  pp.dictator 
content  wilVtti'^  "VySiMflfM  ^^  °^  Prince  of 
the  Senate,  he  established  peace,  and  settled  the 
'fctmsttttrttoff,'  *The  ocean  and  far  distant  rivers  a 
mar^eT  his  boundaries  of  the  empire.  The 
npgions,  the  provinces,  and  the  fleets  of  Rome 
acted  in  concert,  with  all  the  strength  of  system. 
Justice  was  duly  administered  at  home ;  the 
allies  were  treated  with  moderation ;  and  mag- 
nificent structures  rose  to  adorn  the  capital. 
Violent  measures  were  rarely  adopted^  and  never 
but  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

X.  To  thia  it  was  answered, « Filial  piety, 
^ftd  the  distraction  of  the  times,  were  nothing 
but  a  colour  to  varnish  over  the  lust  of  dominion, 
^t  was  the  ambition  of  Augustus  that  gained  the 
vcteranjrt)y  a  pr^SfusMli'Uf  tafgesses ;  tt  Wtts  am- 
blilion  ttettr  raised  an  array,  when  he  was  yet  a 
ytmng  man,  aad  in  a  private  station.  By  bribery 
and  corruption  he  seduced  to  himsfflf  the  forces 
of  the  consuls.  To  the  friends  of  Fompey's  party 
he  wore  a  mask,  affecting  republican  principles : 
he  deceived  the  senate ;  and  by  an  eztqrted  de- 
cree possessed  hknaelf  of  the  fasces,  and  the 
prsetorian  authority.  How  long  did  the  cousuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  s  survive  that  event  ?    They 


Corrinus  was  six  times  consul,  and  Marius  seven  times ; 
both  together  making  their  number  equal  to  Augustus. 
It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  he  was  not  emp* 
peror  of  Rome  till  the  defeat  of  Mark  Antony,  at  the 
battle  of  Aclium,  A.  U.  C.  7!23.  He  died  on  the  19lh  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  Rome  767. 

2  Tho  dlstamvivers  were,  the  Rhhae,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Eu(^iraies. 

'  5  llirtius  and  Pansa  were  constils  A.  U.  C.  711.  They 
cavo  baUlo  to  Mark  Antony  near  Modena,  and  obliged 
him  to  abandon  Italy.  Hirtius  fell  in  the  engagement, 
and  Pansa,  in  a  short  time  after,  died  of  his  wounds. 
Suetonius  (Life  of  Augustus,  s.  1.)  says,  that  Glyco,  the 
surgeon,  was  suspected  of  infusUig  poison  into  the 
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botk 

of  fhe  enemy 
dionordTr 

fTihAt  was 


id 

fate,  is  it  clear  that  Augustus 
not  an  actor  in  that  scene  of  iniquity  ?  That 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  both  their  armies, 
is  a  fact  well  known.  Haying  extorted  the  con- 
sulihip^  from  a  reluctant  senate,  he  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  turned  against  the  commonwealth 
the  aims  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  in  the 
came  of  liberty  against  Mark  Antony.s  ^jj^g^ 
shall  be  said  of  the  fury  of  proscriptions  p  jgp 
iitligaUw^lMie ur  nuiiiJH Ctmwi^,^  Iftiil ^IviJed 
t&emlTiflOBjTiD  ^rc^X^cs.  Tlui^e  'yffftftfttfjf^ 
▼iolence,  to  this  hour  unjustidcd  even  by  those 
wlio  adyiicd  the  measute. 

<*  To  atone  for  the  death  of  a  father,  Bratus 
and  Ouiiat  fell  a  ncrifiee :  so  far,  perhaps,  may 
ba  aUowcd  $  bat  whether  that  deadly  feud,  when 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth  required  it,  might 
sot  baTe  been,  to  his  immortal  honour,  appeased 
la  silence,  may  still  be  made  a  question.     Be  it 


him; 

ponlins  were  "appointed  lo  jjy[;^ 
Hiin  Tm|)ioui?li8nnf5|;c.  'tn  calling  Tiberius  to  the 
8Ucce8sion,1ic  ncrtTicr  acted  from  motives  of  pri- 
it  may,  the  younger  Pompey  was  ruined  by  ^'ilU  A«?UlHJU,ll(Ji'  i!lf  f L^gTr^  for' tfrfe^mtllc  wel- 


an  insidioas  peace,  and  Lepidus  was  undone  by 
treachery.  Mark  Antony  relied  upon  the  trea- 
ties  of  TaientumT  and  Brundusium:  he  went 
farther  I  he  manied  the  sister  of  Augustus; 
and,  in  eonaeqaenee  of  that  insidious  alliance, 
loet  his  life.  Peace,  it  is  true,  was  soon  after 
eatablished:  but  what  kind  of  peace?  The 
alanghter  of  LoUiuss  and  Varus  stained  it  in 
Gcnsany ;  and  the  massacre  of  the  Varros,*  the 


boi  Cicero  retales  the  charge,  and  ^Indicates 
Ihs  chandcr  of  his  friend.— See  Leoen  to  BniUJs,  epist. 

4  This  was  the  first  conmlahip  of  Augustus :  he  drew 
near  the  cicj  walls,  and  demanded  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Icgionfl.— Suetonius,  In  Aug.  s.  26.  He  had  not  then  ob- 
tsined  the  trihnnhien  pownr,  and  therefore  was  not  mas- 
ter of  the  commonwealth.   He  was  at  that  Unie  in  his 


5  Angasms  collected  together  the  veteran  soldiers  who 
had  fm^  under  Julius  Cttsar,  and  received  a  commis- 
#am  from  the  senate  to  join  Hlrttus  and  Pansa  against 
Mask  Aaumy.— See  SoeL  Life  of  Augustnsi  s.  10;  and 
Cicero's  Fhillppiea^asttfff. 

6  Per  aa  account  of  the  extreme  rigour  withwhich 
Aagumat  eafirced  the  proscription  of  the  triumTirate, 
ese  8aecoaia%  in  Aug.  s.  27. 

7  Thb  aDiaiice  between  Augustus  and  Mark  Antony 
I  often  violated,  and  renewed  by  the  interposition  of 

Botace's  account  of  his  journey  to  Brundusium 
is  euppeeed  bj  Bacier  to  have  been  written  A.  U.  C.  713, 
the  poet  met  BIscenas  and  Oocceius  Nerra,  the 
lawyer,  who  were  then  employed  to  settle  the 
treaty  of  Bmndosiunii  by  which  Antony  (bis  wife  Fluvia 
tieinf  then  dead)  agreed  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
The  treaty  of  Tarentum  was  about  three 


Egnatii,  and  the  Julii,  made  Rome  a  theatre  of 
blood. »» 

From  the  public  conduct  of  Augustus,  a  tran- 
sition was  made  to  his  domestic  character. 
**  LiTia  was  taken  by  force  from  Tiberius  Nero, 
her  lawful  husband ;  she  was  then  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy:  whether  in  that  condition  she 
was  under  a  legal  disability  to  contract  a  second 
marriage,  was  indeed  referred  to  the  pontifical 
college ;  but  that  very  reference  was  a  mockery, 
that  turned  all  religion  to  a  jest  His  two  fa* 
vourites,  Quintus  Tediusio  and  Vedius  PoUio, 
were  distinguished  by  nothing  but  riot  and  de- 
bauchery. To  crown  the  whole,  Livia  ruled 
him  with  unbounaoff  !ftrft5^foThc  commouwjjgjlth 

iopiciT'^The  hoDcmndue  to  the 

pds  were  noJonijffijf  gy^'^^^'f:  T^ugustSS^cGSnied 

Qflual worshio.    '''ffflH*^'^ ^'i'"'     ,^}Tff^^  a^^A« 


snm. 
were  erecteoTto 

and  priests*  an 


:  a  mortal  man  was  adored. 
ins  were  appointed  to  jaay 


6  Marcus  LoUius  was  defeated  in  Oennany,  A  U.  C. 

Tihe  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  Uiree  legions  was 

A.  V.  C.  7B2.— See  Suet,  in  Aug.  s.  23 ;  and  Florus,  lib. 

iv,cap.lS. 

9  Varro  Uuraoa  and  Marcus  Egnallus  suffered  for  a 

InUas  AmodIus  was  son  to  Antony  the  tri- 


far^:*"  Re  knew  the  arrogancc"an3finnate  cruelty 
>>f '  tftdTttari^  tinil  from  the  conka^l  ^opc4  to  cfc- 
Tvt^  new ''lustre  on  himself."  That  he  knew 
tke  inward  i^rnme'and  cast  of  Tiberius,  appears 
from  a  fact  that  happened  a  few  years  before. 
The  business  of  granting  to  that  prince  a  re- 
newal of  the  tribunitian  power,  was  depending 
in  the  senate.  Augustus,  in  his  speech  upon 
that  occasion,  made  honourable  mention  of  him ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  threw  out  oblique  reflec- 
tions on  his  conduct,  his  deportment,  and  his 
manners.  With  affected  tenderness  he  seemed 
willing  to  palliate  all  defects ;  but  the  malice 
of  the  apology  wounded  the  deeper. 

XI.  The  rites  of  sepulture  being  performed, 
a  temple  and  religious  worship  were  decreed  to 
the  memory  of  Augustus.  The  senate  now 
turned  their  supplications  to  Tiberius.  A  direct 
answer  could  not  be  drawn  from  him.  ^'He 
talked  of  the  magnitude  and  the  wei^t  of  em- 
pire ;  he  mistrusted  his  own  abilities :  the  com- 
prehensive mind  of  Augustus  was,  indeed,  equal 
to  the  charge ;  but  for  himself,  called  as  he  had 
been  by  that  emperor  to  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration, he  knew  by  experience,  that,  to  direct 

umvir,  by  his  wife  Fluvia.  He  was  engaged  in  an  in- 
trigue with  Julia  tJie  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  for  that 
offence  was  put  to  death.  Yelleius  Paierculus  says  he 
despatched  himself.  Horace's  ode  Pttidarum  qtaaqmi^ 
studet  amularii  is  addressed  to  him. 

10  The  excessive  luxury  of  Vedius  Pollio  is  well  known. 
Dio  Cassius  says  that  he  (attened  bis  lampreys  and  other 
fish  with  human  blood.  CM*  Quintus  Tedius  nothing 
more  is  known. 

11  Suetonius  says,  Augustus,  though  ho  knew  that 
temples  were  often  raised  in  the  provinces  in  honour  of 
the  proconsuls,  allowed  none  to  be  erected  to  himself, 
unless  they  were  at  the  same  time  dedicated  to  the  Ro. 
man  people.  In  the  city  ho  absolutely  refiised  all  hon- 
ours of  that  kind.   Suet  in  Aug.  s.  63. 
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the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  was  to  be  in  a  state  of 
painful  preeminence,  exposed  to  danger,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  a  city  so 
well  provided  with  men  of  illustrious  character 
was  it  advisable  to  confide  the  whole  to  a  single 
ruler  ?  The  several  departments  of  public  business 
would  be  better  filled  by  a  coalition  of  the  best  and 
ablest  citizens."  In  this  strain  iiihtttll^  deliv- 
ered himselfy  with  dignity  of  sentiment,  it  is 
true,  but  nothing  from  the  heart.  -^ ,  J^fgvy^ 
master  of  dissimulation,  he  had  from  nature,  or 

itttellig^ler  "E ven  upon  occasions  when  duplici- 
ty was  useless,  he  spoke  in  short  and  broken 
hints,  the  sense  suspended,  mysterious,  and  in- 
decisive. Intending  at  present  to  conceal  his 
sentiments,!  he  was  of  course  more  involved 
than  ever.  The  senators,  dreading  nothing  so 
much  as  the  crime  of  knowing  his  character, 
broke  out  in  a  strain  of  supplication  $  they  melted 
into  tears ;  they  poured  forth  entreaties ;  with 
uplifted  hands  they  looked  to  the  gods;  they 
turned  to  the  statue  of  Augustus,  and  at  times 
fell  prostrate  at  the  knees  of  Tiberius.  Thus 
surrounded  he  called  for  a  state-paper,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  read.s  It  set  forth  an  estimate 
of  the  empire  and  its  resources,  the  number  of 
citizens,  the  allies  of  Rome,  an  account  of  the 
naval  strength,  the  names  of  the  conquered  king- 
doms and  provinces ;  the  subsidies,  tributes,  and 
the  amount  of  the  revenue,  with  the  necessary 
disbursements  of  government,  and  the  demands 
for  secret  service.  The  whole  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Augustus.  It  concluded  with  his 
advice  never  to  aim  at  an  extension  of  empire : 
an  important  rule  of  policy ;  but  was  it  the  re- 
sult of  wisdom  ?  or  did  he  view  with  a  malignant 
eye  the  fame  that  might  accrue  to  his  successor  ? 


1  Tacitus  saySf  in  another  placo,  that  Tiberius  valued 
himself  more  for  his  art  of  diseimulation,  than  for  all 
his  other  talents.  He  placed  it  in  the  rank  of  virtues, 
and  hated  the  man  who  attempted  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  his  heart.  NtUlam  aqtu  Tiberius^  tU  rebatuTi  ex  vir- 
tutibut  ttUSfquamdisntnulationemdiligebcU.  Eottgriua 
tiecqrit,  reeludi  qua  premeret.    Annals,  book  iv.  s.  71. 

2  The  pacific  sjstem  recommended  by  Augustus,  was 
adopted  by  his  two  immediate  successors.  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  were  contented  with  their  triumfrfi  over  the 
laws,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens.  The  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  exercise  of 
domestic  tyranny,  banished  all  ideas  of  military  glory ; 
and  their  dread  of  superior  merit  made  them  withhold 
from  their  generals  the  renown  in  arms  which  they 
themselves  despised.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius,  Britain  was  invaded  and  finally  reduced 
by  Agricola  in  the  reign  of  Domiiian.  That  was  the  only 
addition  to  the  Roman  empire  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  nra.  Trajan,  afterwards,  departed 
from  the  moderation  of  Augustus.  He  reduced  the  whole 
vast  territory  of  Dacia,  which  lay  beyond  the  Danube,  to 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  extended  his  con- 
quests into  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  other  countries, 
as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Persia.  His  death  closed  the  career 
of  victory.  His  successor,  Hadrian,  renounced  all  the 
eastern  conquests,  choosing  to  make  the  precept  of  Au- 
giipttis  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 


XII.  The  senate  still  continuing,  with  pros- 
trate servility,  to  press  their  suit,  Tiberius  let 
fall  an  expression,  intimating,  that,  though  un- 
equal to  the  whole,  he  was  willing  to  undertake 
any  part  that  might  be  committed  to  his  care. 
Inform  us,  Cesar,  said  Asinius  Gallus,^  what  part 
do  you  choose  }  Disconcerted  by  so  unexpected 
a  question,  Tiberius  paused  for- a  moment;  but 
soon  collecting  himself,  "  To  choose,"  he  said, 
*<  or  to  decline  any  part  would  ill  become  the  man 
who  wished  to  be  dispensed  with  alU^ther." 
Gallus  saw  displeasure  working  in  his  counte- 
nance.   With  quickness  and  presence  of  mind  he 
made  answer,  **  The  questipn  was  not  put  with 
intent  to  divide  what  in  its  nature  is  united  and 
indivisible.   I  appealed  to  your  own  feelings.  I 
wished  to  draw  from  you  a  confession,  that  the 
commonwealth,  being  one  body  politic,  requires 
one  mind  to  direct  it"    To  this  he  added  a 
panegyric  on  the  character  of  Augustas;  he  ex- 
patiated on  the  victories  obtained  by  Tiberius, 
and  the  civil  employments  which  he  had  filled, 
with  honour  to  himself,  during  a  series  of  years. 
But  this  soothing  strain  had  no  effect  ^^e  re- 
sentment of  Tiberius  was  not  to  be  pacmetT. 
AlMius'1Ga'l('J[us^l^a3maiWgg1^t>sania,^       daugh- 
tem  'Marcus  Agrippa"af(er  her  divorce  ficom 
xioerius.   \^yil^T  connection  lie  seemed  to  as- 
pire'above  the  rank  of  a  citizen  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  his  father,  Asinius  Pollio,  was  still  livix^  in 
the  son.. 

XIII.  Lucius  ArruntiusS  delivered  his  senti- 
ments, nearly  the  same  as  Gallus  had  offered, 
and  in  like  manner  gave  offence.  Tiberius  har- 
boured in  his  breast  no  lurking  resentment  to 
Airuntius ;  but  he  was  jealous  of  a  man,  whom 
he  saw  flourishing  in  opulence,  an  ardent  spirit, 
possessed  of  talents,  and  high  in  the  esteem  of 
the  public.  Augustus,  moreover,  in  a  conver- 
sation not  long  before  his  death,  talking  of  the 
succession  to  the  imperial  dignity,  distinguished 
three  several  classes  {  in  the  first  he  placed  such 
as  were  worthy,  but  would  decline  the  honour ; 
in  the  second,  men  of  ambition,  but  of  inferior 
talents  ;  in  the  last,  such  as  had  genius  to  plan, 
and  courage  to  undertake.    Marcus   Lepiduss 


3  Asinius  Gallus  was  son  to  Asinius  Follio,the  fomous 
orator,  and  confidential  friend  of  Augustus.  Horace  and 
Virgil  have  made  the  father  immortal.  See  the  Dialogue 
concerning  Oratory,  s.  12,  note  («.) 

4  Vipsania  AgrippioA,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Vipsa- 
nius  Agrippa,  was  married  to  Tiberius,  who  was  divorced 
from  her  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  that  he  might  be 
at  liberty  to  marry  the  emperor's  dau^^ter  Julia,  at  that 
time  the  widow  of  Agrifpa.  Vipsania,  when  repudiated, 
was  fiir  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  She  was  delivered 
of  DrusUB  the  son  of  Tiberius,  in  the  house  of  hor  se- 
cond husband.  Tiberius  always  thought  of  her  with 
real  aflection,  and  educated  her  son  Drusus  as  his  own. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  69. 

6  Lucius  Arruntius  was  consul  A  U.  C.  722.  Pliny 
the  elder  makes  honourable  mention  of  his  talents,  and 
ranks  him  with  the  eminent  authors  of  the  age. 

6  The  charaotar  of  Marcus  Lepidos  is  drawn  by 
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he  said,  was  every  way  qualified,  bat  unwilling ;  |  by  the  petitioner,  or  making  a  false  step,  fell  tp 
Asioius  Gallus  had  more  ambition  than  merit;  the  ground.     This  provoked  the  soldiers  upon 


Lucius  Ajmntius  was  not  only  equal  to  the  task, 
but,  if  occasion  offered,  would'  show  a  spirit  of 
enteiprise.  Of  this  anecdote,  with  regard  to  the 
two  first,  no  doubt  remains- $  but  instead  of  Ar- 
runtius,  Cneius  Piso  by  some  writers  is  said  to 
have  been  named..  Except  Lepidus,  they  were 
afterwards  all  cut  off  for  constructive  crimes, 
artfully  laid  to  their  charge  by  Tiberius.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  Quintus  Haterius  and  Ma- 
mercns  Scauros  had  the  misfortune  to  alarm  that 
gloomy  and  saspidous  temper :  the  first,  by  ask* 
ing  "  How  long  is  it  your  pleasure,  Caesar,  that 
the  commonwealth  i^all  want  a  head  to  direct 
it?"  Scaums,  by  saying,  "Since  the  prince  has 
not  interposed  the  tribunitiau?  authority  to'pre- 
vent  the  report  of  the  consuls,  there  is  room  to 
hope  that  he  will  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
lenate.**  Tiberius  took  fire  at  what  was  said 
by  Haterius,  and  broke  out  with  sudden  vehe- 
mence: to  Scaums  he  made- no  reply;  resent- 
ment had  taken  root  in  his  heart,  and  for  that 
reascm  was  smothered  in  silence. 

Fatigued  at  length  by  the  clamours  of  the  sen- 
ate and  the  solicitations  of  individuals,  he  gave 
way  by  degrees:  not  expressly  declaring  his 
consent;  but,  as  he  said,  to  end  the  mutual  trou- 
ble of  repeated  refusals  and  unwearied  impor- 
tunity. It  may  be  related  as  a  fact,  that  Uateriu  s, 
on  the  following  day,  attending  at  the  palace, 
to  mitigate  resentment  by  an  apology,  narrowly 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  guards.  In  a 
suppliant  posture  he  clasped  the  emperor's  knees ; 
and  in  that  moment  Tiberius,  entangled  perhaps 


Tacital,  Amsals,  1)ook  iv.  s.  20.  He  is  there  celebrated 
br  his  political  wisdom,  and  the  virtues  of  znoderaiion. 
See  also  VeUehis  Puerculus,  lib  iL  s.  114.  For  Cneius 
Flso,  who  was  afterwards  ttie  mortal  enemy  of  Oennsp 
oicssy  we  Annals,  book  ii.  a  43. 

7  The  qaestioo  put  by  Haterius  seems  to  Imply  a  eom» 
plimem»  Tiberius,  perliaps,  thought  it  came  firora  a  man 
who  saw  through  bis  affected  delays.  Mamercus  Scau- 
m  is  metttioned,  Annals,  book  iii.  s.  31,  as  one  of  the 
Bma  eloquent  onuors  of  his  time,  and  afterwards,  s.  ^ 
u  a  man  whose  dissolute  manneis  made'him  a  disgrac« 
to  an  iUustrioua  line  of  ancestors.  His  vices  are  de- 
icribed  hy  Seneca,  De  BenefieiU,  lib.  iv.  cap.  31.  Being 
accused  (rf  writing  verses  against  Tiberius,  he  prevented 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  by  a  voluntary  death.  An* 
aals,  book  vi,  s.  29l  What  he  says  in  the  senate  is  a 
pcpfatted  remark,  and  oo  wonder  that  it  provoked  resent- 
Bern.  Tiberias,  by  virtue  of  his  tribunltian  power, 
might  have  put  an  end  to  the  importunity  of  the  senate. 
Soice  he  did  not  use  his  authority,  it  was  evident  that 
kc  was  acting  a  part,  and  Scaums,  by  his  observation, 
palled  off  the  mask.  Suetonius  says,  the  senate  grew 
i^Mtieiil;  aceofding  to  him,  a  member  cried  out,  "  Let 
Urn  aea^  the  sovereignty,  or  renounce  it  at  once." 
Aaoiher  aaid,**S(»ne  men  are  quick  to  promise,  and 
ikw  to  perfi»nu ;  Tiberha  is  the  reverse ;  he  acts  al- 
Ridy,  9nd  yet  will  noC  promise.*'  Tiberius  saw  that  the 
face  lasud  too  long.  He  therefore  said,  **  I  accept  the 
tnuerial  dignity,  till  you  yourselves  shall  think  fit  to 
relitva  old  age  from  such  a  weight  of  care."  Suetonius, 
iarib.s.3<l. 


duty.  Haterius  was  saved  from  their  fury:  but 
the  danger  that  threatened  a  man  of  his  illustri- 
ous character,  made  no  impression  on  the  prince  % 
nor  did  he  relent  till  Livia  exerted  all  her  pow- 
er and  influence.  Tiberius  yielded  at  length  to 
the  solicitations  of  his  mother. 

XIV. ,  JSMMfiA&te^  sit  their  next  meeting,  be- 
fftfLAL^n^i;,^,f^i^,  iycenge- of  a(^llftttOirtO  tiivia. 
It  was  proj^ose^^tQ  cpnfer  udoij  Epr  tlje^tjtle  of 
P-^toSStfS^i?!  bailie '  Wag^lSfiuiUOoo  general : 
tH^.mor^  distiPcUy^  HftWiMiilifin  dflf  AX^xyjKftjfty 
m^^li  Cocir^x.  w^  A(1X^  ^^  ^^  amendment  It 
was  further  proposed,  with  the  gsewHWrfe'ditcur- 
rence,  that  to  the  name  of  the  £mperor  should 
be  added.  The  Soir  ov  Julia.  Tiberius  opposed 
these  several  motions :  honours,  he  said,  ought 
not  to  be  lavished  on  women ;  in  what  regarded 
his  own  rank,  he  was  determined  to  act  with  the 
strictest  self-denial.  This  had  the  appearance 
of  moderation,  but  envy  was  the  source.  By 
the  honours  intended  to  his  mother,  he  thought 
his  own  glory  might  be  eclipsed,  and,  in  that 
spirit,  prevented  a  decree,  by  which  a  lictor* 
was  ordered  to  attend  her ;  nor  would  he  suffer  an 
altar*  to  be  raised  on  account  of  her  adoption 
into  the  Julian  family.  Other  marks  of  distinc- 
tion were  proposed  and  rejected.  Germanicus 
avQorably  treated;  for  him  Tiberius 

desireH^e  njjyPBTW  "jp^^^^^  }!^^^ 

seHferswere  sent  to  invest"  15(W*'i^h  liis  hon- 
oi^J  antf  at  jjKfe  jJttftig'tMW'W  SWlQPtt?  ^Itll  him 
oinlTS'TSSyorAiIguslus?'"  "iirusus  ^was  then  at 
RbIheV'^'3^  fiSTA^  consul  designed,  in  his  favour 
nothing  new  was  demanded.  By  virtue  of  the 
imperial  prerogative,  twelve  candidates  were 
named  for  the  prsetorship.  That  nimiber  had 
been  settled  by  Augustus ;  and  though  the  senate 
entreated  Tiberius  to  enlarge  the  list,  he  bound 
himself  by  an  oath  never  to  exceed  ui  the  line 
already  drawn. 


8  Ltvia  took  the  name  of  Jit/ui,  in  consequence  of  her 
adopUon  into  the  JulUm  &mily.  Tiberius,  notwith- 
standing, thought  the  appointment  of  a  Uctor  too  great 
an  honour.  Claudius  was  afterwards  more  Indulgent  to 
his  wile  Agripplna.  Two  lictors  were  ordered  to  attend 
her. 

9  When  the  Komans  wished  to  perpetuate  the  memo, 
ry  of  a  singular  event  they  raised  an  altar,  and  engrav- 
ed the  particulars  of  the  transaction.  Augustus,  alter 
living  above  seven  and  thirty  years  with  Livia  as  his 
acknowledged  wife,  chose,  in  the  end,  to  make  her  his 
daughter  by  adoption.  The  lathers  meant  to  pay  their 
court  to  Livia,  but  Tiberius  did  not  approve  of  so  much 
adulation. 

10  The  proconsular  authority  was  often  granted  to 
generals  at  the  head  of  distant  armies,  but  never  ezsr' 
cised  within  the  city. 

11  Drusus,  as  already  mentioned,  was  the  son  of  Ti- 
berius.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  70. 

12  He  broke  his  promise  afterwards,  and,  according  to 
Dio  Cassius,  appointed  no  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
candidates. 
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public  suffrageTi^n^iej 


[istntes,  by 
now, 


with 


m^Dt 
tb^f  T\ 

and  suiii^aUted.  Tbesena 
the  change.  Thejr  were  now  delivered  from 
the  necessity  of  humiliating  condescensions  in 
the  course  of  their  canvass,  and  from  the  heavy 
e^^nse  of  bribery  and  corruption.  The  mo- 
deration of  Tiberius  was  a  furtiier  circumstance 
in  favour  of  the  measure:  four  candidates  of 
his  nomination  were  implicitly  to  be  chosen, 
without  intrigue  or  contention ;  and  the  prince, 
content  with  that  number,  promised  not  to  stretch 
his  prerogative.  The  tribunen  of  the  people 
applied  for  leave  to  celebrate,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  games  newly  instituted  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  and  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  calen- 
der, under  the  title  of  Augustan  games.  A  de- 
cree passed ;  but  the  expense  was  to  issue  out 
of  the  treasury.  The  tribunes  were  allowed  to 
preside  in  the  Circus,  dressed  in  3  triumphal 
robes,  but  the  pomp  of  splendid  chariots  was 
expressly  denied.  The  annual  celebration  of 
those  games  was  afterwards  transferred,  from  the 
tribunes,  to  that  particular  praetor  who  has  ju- 
risdiction in  all  cases  tetween  9  strangers  and  the 
citizens  of  Rome.\^ 

XVI.  Such  wzmthe  situation  of  aflkirs  at 
Rome  when  a  fierce  and  violent  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  legions  in  Pannonia.  For  this 
insurrection  there  was  no  other  motive  than  the 


1  Tiberius  had  all  the  aits  of  a  subtle  and  disguised 
politician.  He  knew  that  by  depriving  the  people  of  tlie 
last  remnant  of  liberty,  their  right  to  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  and  vesting  it  in  the  senate,  he  should 
establish  his  own  absolute  power.  The  senate,  at  all 
times  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  people,  saw  with  plea- 
sure the  annihilation  of  a  restless,  factious,  and  turbu- 
lent democracy ;  never  once  reflecting  that  their  order, 
unsupported  by  ttie  people,  could  make  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance to  the  will  of  a  despotic  prince.  The  people, 
on  their  part,  complained  of  the  alteration ;  but  they 
complained  without  principle,  or  a  sense  of  public  inter- 
est, merely  because  they  lost  the  opportunity  of  selling 
their  votes.  Juvenal  descrilMS  the  people,  who  in  the 
days  of  the  republic  granted  ^he  consulship  and  the 
command  of  the  armies,  reduced  to  think  of  two  things 
only ;  their  bread,  and  the  games  of  the  circus. 

Nam  qui  dabat  olim 
Imperium,  lasces,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Continet,  aique.duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 
PAJfSM  ST  CiRCBNSSs.  Sat.  X.  ver.  78. 

2  The  triumplial  robe  was  a  rich  purple,  intermixed 
with  gold.  Pliny  says  it  was  in  use  in  Homer*s  time, 
and  for  that  reason  adopted  by  the  Roman  generals. 

3  There  were  eight  prators,  but  two  only  had  juris- 
diction; one  In  all  causes  between  citizen  and  citizen ; 
the  other,  between  citizens  and  strangers.  See  the  Life 
of  Agricola,  s.  6»  note  4. 


licentious  spirit,  which  is  apt  to  to  show  itself  in 
the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  and  the  hope  of 
private  advantage  in  the  distractions  of  a  civil 
war.     A  summer-camp   had  been  formed  for 
three  legions   under  the   command  of  Junius 
BlsBsus.     The  death  of  Augustus,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius  being  known  to  the  army, 
the  general  granted  a  suspension  of  <  military 
duty,  as  an  interval  of  grief  or  joy.     The  sol- 
diers grew  wanton  in  idleness ;  dissensions  spread 
amongst  them ;  the  vile  and  profligate  had  their 
circular  audiences ;  sloth  and  pleasure  prevailed ; 
and  all  were  willing  to  exchange  a  life  of  toil 
and  discipline  for  repose  and  luxury.     There 
happened  to  be  in  the  camp  a  busy  incendiary, 
by  name  Percennius,  formerly  a  leader  of  theatri- 
cal factions^  and  now  a  common  soldier ;  a  man 
fluent  in  words,  and  by  his  early  habits  versed 
in  the  arts  of  exciting  tumults  and  sedition. 
Over  the  wealc  and  ignorant,  and  such  as  felt 
their  minds  alarmed  with  doubts  and  fears  about 
the  future  condition  of  the  service,  this  prag- 
matical fellow  began  to  exert  his  influence.    In 
the  dead  of  the  night  he  mixed  in  cabals ;  and 
never  failed  at  the  close  of  day,  when  the  sober 
and  well  disposed  retired  to  their  tents,  to  draw 
together  the  Idle  and  most  abandoned.     Having 
gained  a  number  of  proselytes,  he  stood  forth  the 
orator  of  sedition,  and  harangued  his  confede- 
rates in  the  following  manner: 

XVII.  "  How  long,  my  fellow-soldiers,  must 
we  obey  a  small  and  despicable  set  of  centurions  i 
how  long  x:ontinue  slaves  to  a  wretched  band  of 
military  tribunes  P  If  we  mean  to  redress  oui 
grievances,  what  time  is  so  fit  as  the  present,  when 
the  new  emperor  is  not  yet  settled  on  the  throne  i 
Relief  may  now  be  obtained  either  by  remon- 
strances, or  sword  in  hand.  By  our  passive 
spirit  we  have  suffered  enough ;  we  have  been 
slaves  in  thirty  or  forty*  campaigns ;  we  are  growx 
grey  in  the  service,  worn  out  with  infirmities 
and  covered  with  wounds.  In  that  conditior 
we  are  still  condemned  to  the  toils  of  war.  Ever 
the  men  who  have  obtained  their  discharge,  stii: 
follow  the  standard  under  the  name  of  vetC' 
rans  ;7  another  word  for  protracted  misery.  A 
few,  indeed,  by  their  bodily  vigour  have  sur- 
mounted all  their  labours  ;  but  what  is  thei] 
reward  ?  they  are  sent  to  distant  regions  ;  and 


4  A  suspension  of  all  business  whatever,  occasionec 
by  some  melancholy  event,  was  called  jusiitium.  Set 
the  description  of  it  in  Lucan,  lib.  ii.  v.  19. 

6  Theatrical  factions  were  often  the  causa  of  grea 
public  mischief.  See  dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s 
xzix.  note  5. 

6  In  t^e  time  of  the  republic,  the  cavalry  served  tei 
years,  and  the  infantry  twenty.  The  civil  wars  prolong 
ed  the  service. 

7  The  soldiers  who  had  served  their  full  time,  wen 
not  discharged,  but  still  continued  to  enter  into  actioi 
when  occasion  required.  They  encjunped  apart  fron 
the  legions,  under  a  banner  called  vexiUunt,  and  theno 
the  name  of  vxUiarU.  They  were  also  called  veteroiM 
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nodtf  cokrar  of  an  •UotBent  of  luidi»  thoy  are 
Mttlcd  on  t  barron  Mountain,  or  a  f wampj  fen. 
War  of  itaelf  is  a  ttateof  the  vilest  drudgery, 
without  an  adequate  compensation.  The  life 
■ad  limb  of  a  soldier  are  valued  ats  tenpence  a 
day :  out  of  that  wretched  pittance  he  must  find 
his  clothing,  his  tent-equipage,  and  his  arms ; 
with  that  fund,  he  must  bribe  the  centurion ; 
with  that,  must  purchase  occasional  exemptions 
from  service  $  and,  with  that,  must  pay  for  a 
remission  of  punishment.  But  blows  and  stripes 
from  our  officers,  wounds  from  the  enemy,  in- 
tense cold  in  winter,  and  the  fatigue  of  summer- 
campaigns;  destructive  war,  in  which  every 
thing  is  hazarded,  and  peace,  by  which  nothing 
is  gained,  are  all  the  soldier's  portion. 

**  For  these  evils  there  is  but  one  remedy  left 
Let  us  fix  the  conditions  of  our  service ;  let  every 
soldier  receive  a  denarius  *  a  day,  and  at  the  end 
of  sixteen  years  let  him  be  entitled  to  his  dis- 
mission :  beyond  that  term  no  further  service. 
Without  detaining  any  man  whatever,  and 
without  forcing  him  to  follow  the  colours  as  a 
veteran,  let  every  soldier  receive  the  arrears  that 
may  be  due  to  him ;  let  him  be  paid  in  ready 
money  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  very  camp  where 
he  signalized  his  valour.  The  prsBtorian  cohort? 
receive  two  denarii  for  their  daily  pay ;  at  the 
end  of  sixteen  years  they  return  to  their  families: 
and  is  superior  merit  the  ground  of  this  distinc- 
tion /  do  they  encounter  greater  dangers  ?  It  is 
theirs  to  mount  guard  within  the  city,  and  the 
•ervice  may  be  honourable ;  but  it  is  our  lot  to 
serve  amidst  savage  nations,  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual warfare.  If  we  look  out  of  our  tents, 
the  barbarians  are  in  view." 

XVIII.  This  speech  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations. Various  passions  heaved  ip  every 
breast.  Some  presented  their  bodies  seamed  with 
stripes  {  others  pointed  to  their  heads  grown  grey 
in  the  service  $  numbers  showed  their  tattered 
clothing,  and  their  persons  almost  naked.  At 
length  the  frenzy  of  the  malcontents  knew  no 
bounds.  Their  first  design  was  to  incorporate 
the  three  legions  into  one ;  but  which  should 
give  its  name  to  the  united  body,  was  the  ques- 
tion ;  mutual  jealousy  put  an  end  to  the  project. 
Another  scheme  took  place :  the  eagles  of  the 
three  legions,  with  the  colours  of  the  cohorts,' 
were  crowded  together  without  preference  or 
distinetiom.  They  threw  up  sods  of  earth,  and 
began  to  raise  a  tribunal.  Amidst  the  tumult 
Blaesus  arrived :  he  called  aloud  to  all ;  he  laid 
hold  of  individuals ;  he  offered  himself  to  their 
swords;  and  "Here,"  he  said,  "behold  your 
victim :  imbrue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your 
geaenL     Murder  Is  a  crime  less  horrible,  than 


treason  to  your  prince.  I  will  either  live  to 
command  the  legions  intrusted  to  me :  or,  if  you 
are  determined  to  revolt,  despatch  me  first  \  that, 
when  this  frenzy  is  ov«r,  3rou  may  wake  to 
shame,  to  horror,  and  remorse.*' 

XIX.  The  work  of  raising  a  tribunal,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  dtill  went  on.  Heaps  of  tun 
were  thrown  up,  and  rose  breast-high.  Con- 
quered at  length  by  the  perseverance  of  their 
general,  the  mutineers  desisted.  Blfesus  exerted 
all  his  eloquence :  **  Sedition  and  revolt,"  he  said, 
«  could  not  serve  their  cause ;  the  remonstrances 
of  the  army  ought  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  of 
the  prince  with  respect  and  deference.  The 
demands  which  they  now  made  were  of  the  first 
impression,  unknown  to  former  armies,  and  with 
the  deified  Augustus  never  attempted.  In  the 
present  juncture,  when  the  prince  was  new  to 
the  cares  of  government,  was  that  a  time  to  add 
to  his  solicitude  by  tumult  and  insurrection  ? 
If  they  would  still  persist,  in  the  season  of  pro- 
found peace,  to  urge  a  claim  never  demanded 
even  by  the  conquerors  in  a  civil  war,  why  incur 
the  guilt  of  rebellion  ?  why,  in  violation  of  all 
military  discipline,  urge  their  pretensions  sword 
in  hand  ?  They  might  depute  their  agents  to 
treat  with  the  prince ;  and,  in  the  presence  of 
their  general,  they  might  give  their  instructions 
on  the  spot''  This  proposal  was  accepted  .*  with 
one  voice  they  called  out  for  the  son  of  Blassus, 
then  a  military  tribune.  The  young  officer  un- 
dertook the  charge.  His  directions  were  to  insist 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  sixteen  years,  the  soldier 
should  be  discharged  from  the  service.  That 
point  settled,  it  would  then  be  time  to  enumerate 
other  grievances.  With  this  commission  the 
general's  son  went  forward  on  his  journey.  A 
calm  succeeded,  and  lasted  for  some  dajrs.  But 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  still  in  agitation ; 
their  pride  was  roused ;  the  general's  son  was 
now  the  orator  of  the  army ;  and  force,  it  was 
manifest,  had  at  length  extorted,  what  by  gentle 
measures  could  never  be  obtained. 

XX.  Meanwhile,  the  detached  companies » 
which  before  the  disturbance  had  been  sent  to 
Nauportum,  to  repair  the  roads,  the  bridges,  and 
other  military  works,  having  heard  of  the  com- 
motions in  the  camp,  seized  the  colours ;  and, 
after  ravaging  the  adjacent  villages,  plundered 
Nauportum,  a  place  little  inferior  to  a  municipal 
town.  They  treated  the  centurions  with  deri- 
sion ;  from  derision  they  proceeded  to  opprobri- 
ous language  i  and,  in  the  end,  to  blows  and 
open  violence.  Aufidienus  Rufus,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  camp,  was  the  chief  object  of  their 
fury :  they  draped  him  out  of  his  carriage ;  and, 
laying  a  heavy  load  on  his  back,  obliged  him  to 


8  The  dally  pay  of  a  Roman  soldier,  Brotier  says, 
qioal  to  ten  soitt  of  French  money. 

9  Tbe  Bonan  deaoritM  is  said  to  be  equal  to  sisuen 
MS  of  French  money. 


10  The  companies  of  loot  were  called  mampidi. 
They  coneistad,  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  of  100  men,  and 
thence  the  principal  officer  was  called  emtturio.  They  In- 
creased afterwards  to  200,  bat  the  name  of  cinturion  siJll 
reoiained.  A  common  soldier  was  called  moK^pNtefit. 
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march  in  the  fonmoat  ranks,  asking  him,  with 
contemptuous  insolence,  how  he  liked  his  hur- 
den,  and  the  length  of  his  journey  ?  Rufus  had 
risen  from  a  common  man  to  the  rank  of  cen- 
turion, and  was  afterwards  made  prefect  of  the 
camp.  In  that  station  he  endeayoured  to  recall 
the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline.  A  veteran  in 
the  service,  and  long  inured  to  fatigue,  he  was 
strict  and  rigorous  in  his  duty,  expecting  from 
others  what  he  had  practised  himself. 

XXI.  The  return  of  this  tumultuous  body 
renewed  the  troubles  of  the  camp.  The  soldiers, 
without  control,  issued  out  of  the  lines,  and 
pillaged  the  country  round.  Some,  more  heavily 
loaded  with  booty  than  their  comrades,  were 
apprehended  by  the  orders  of  Blssus ;  and, 
after  receiving  due  correction,  thrown  into  pri- 
son, as  an  example  to  the  rest.  The  authority 
of  the  general  was  still  in  force  with  the  cen- 
turions, and  such  of  the  common  men  as  retain- 
ed a  sense  of  their  duty.  The  delinquents, 
however,  refused  to  submit ;  they  Were  dragged 
along,  resisting  with  all  their  strength ;  they 
clasped  the  knees  of  the  multitude  round  them ; 
they  called  upon  their  fellow-soldiers  by  name ; 
they  implored  the  protection  of  the  company  to 
which  they  belonged ;  they  invoked  the  cohorts 
and  the  legions,  crying  out  to  all,  that  the  same 
lot  would  shortly  be  their  portion.  Against 
their  general  they  omitted  nothing  that  calumny 
could  suggest;  they  appealed  to  heaven;  they 
implored  the  gods ;  they  tried,  by  every  topic, 
to  excite  compassion,  to  inflame  resentment,  to 
awaken  terror,  and  rouse  the  men  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence. A  general  insurrection  followed:  the 
soldiers  in  a  body  rushed  to  the  prison,  burst  the 
gates,  unchained  the  prisoners,  and  associated 
with  themselves  the  vilest  of  the  army,  a  band 
of  deserters,  and  a  desperate  crew  of  malefac- 
tors, then  under  condemnation  for  the  enormity 
of  their  crimes. 

XXII.  The  flame  of  discord  raged  with  re- 
doubled fury.  New  leaders  joined  the  mutiny. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  one  of  the  common  soldiers, 
a  fellow  known  by  the  name  of  Vibulenus, 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades  before 
the  tribunal  of  Blsssus,  and  addressed  the  mul- 
titude, all  wild  with  fury,  and  eager  to  hear'the 
language  of  sedition.  <*My  inends,"  he  said, 
«  you  have  bravely  interposed  to  save  the  lives 
of  these  innocent,  these  much  injured  men. 
You  have  restored  them  to  new  life.  But  who 
will  restore  my  brother  ?  who  will  give  him  to 
my  arms  ?  Sent  hither  from  the  German  army, 
in  concert  with  you  to  settle  measures  for  our 
common  safety,  he  was  last  night  basely  mur- 
dered by  the  hand  of  gladiators,!  whom  Blss- 
sus  aims  for  your  destruction.    Answer  me, 


1  The  Soman  generals  had  In  their  camp  a  band  of 
{lidiators,  in  order  to  accostom  their  soldiers  to  wounds 
and  the  eAislon  of  blood. 


Blassus,  where  have  you  bestowed  the  body  ? 
The  very  enemy  allows  tke  rites  of  sepulture. 
When  I  have  washed  my  brother  with  my  tears, 
and  printed  kisses  on  his  mangled  body,  then 
plunge  your  poniard  in  this  wretched  bosom. 
I  shall  die  content,  if  these  my  fellow-soldiers 
perform  the  last  funeral  office,  and  bury  in  one 
grave  two  wretched  victims,  who  knew  no 
crime  but  that  of  serving  the  common  interest 
of  the  legions." 

XXIII.  This  speech  Vibulenus  rendered  still 
more  inflammatory  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
manner,  by  beating  his  breast,  by  striking  his 
forehead,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  tears.    A  way 
being  opened  through  the  crowd,  he  leaped  from 
the  man's  shoulders,  and  grovelling  at  the  feet 
of  individuals,  excited  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy.    In  their 
fury,  some  fell  upon  the  gladiators  retained  by 
Blassus,  and   loaded  tbem  with  irons;  others 
seized  the  general's  domestic  train ;  while  num- 
bers dispersed  themselves  on  every  side  in  quest 
of  the  body :  and,  if  it  had  not  been  speedily 
known  that  no  corpse  could  be  found  ;  that  the 
slaves  of  Blesus  averred  under  the  torture,  that 
no  murder  had  been  committed ;  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  incendiary  never  had  a  brother,  Blsesus 
must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.    The  tribunes  and 
the  prefect  of  the  camp  were  obliged  to  save 
themselves  by  flight.    Their  baggage  was  seized 
and  plundered.     Lucilius,  the  centurion,  was 
put  to  death.     This  man,  by  the  sarcastic  plea- 
santry of  the  soldiers,  had  been   nick-named 
eivx  XX  ANOTHER  ;  bccausc,  in  chastising  the 
soldiers,  when  one  rod  was  broke,  he  was  used 
to  call  for  ANOTHER,  and  then  another.     The 
rest  of  the  centurions  lay  concealed  in  lurking 
places.     Out  of  the  whole  number,  Julius  Cle- 
mens, a  man  of  prompt  and  busy  talents,  was 
the  favourite  of  the  insurgents.    He  was  spared 
as  a  fit  person  to  negotiate  the  claims  of  the 
army.     Two  of  the  legions,  the  eighth  and  fif- 
teenth, were  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  the 
decision  of  the  sword :  the  former  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  Sirpicus,  a  centurion;  and  the 
latter  determined  to  protect  him.     The  quarrel 
would  have  laid  a  scene  of  blood,  if  the  soldiers 
of  the  ninth  legion  had  not,  by  entreaty,  or  by 
menacing  the  obstinate,  appeased  the  fury  of 
both  parties. 

XXIV.  When  the  account  of  these  transac- 
tions reached  Tiberius,  that  abstruse  and  gloomy 
temper,  which  loved  to  brood  in  secret  over  all 
untoward  events,  was  so  deeply  affected,  that 
he  resolved,  without  delay,  to  despatch  his  son 
Drusus,  with  others  of  high  rank,  and  two 
pretorian  cohorts,  to  quell  the  insurrection. 
In  their  instructions  no  decisive  orders  were 
given:  they  were  left  to  act  as  emergencies 
might  require.  To  the  cohorts  were  added  a 
select  detachment,  with  a  party  of  the  prstorian 
hone,  and  the  flower  of  the  Germans,  at  that 
time  the  body-guard  of  the  emperor.    In  the 
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tnda  wlilch  tecompanied  Drusus,  Alius  Seja- 
Biu  *  was  appointiA,  by  his  counsels,  to  guide 
the  inexperience  of  the  prince.  Sejanus,  at  that 
time  in  a  joint  commission  with  his  father 
Stiabo,  had  the  command  of  the  praetorian 
hands,  and  stood  high  in  favour  with  Tiberius  : 
the  army  would  of  course  consider  him  as  the 
fountain  of  rewards  and  punishments.  As  soon 
as  they  approached  the  camp,  the  discontented 
Jcgions,  by  way  of  doing  honour  to  Drusus,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him ;  not,  indeed,  with  colours 
'  displayed,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions ;  but 
with  a  deep  and  solemn  silence,  their  dress  ne- 
glected, and  their  whole  appearance  uncouth 
and  sordid.  In  their  looks  was  seen  an  air  of 
dejcctioa,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sullen  gloom, 
that  plainly  showed  a  spirit  of  mutiny  still 
working  in  their  hearts. 

XXV.  Drusus  was  no  sooner  within  the  in- 
trandmMnts,  than  the  malcontents  secured  the 
gates.  Sentinels  were  posted  at  different  sta- 
tions, white  the  rest  in  a  body  gathered  round 
the  tribunaL  Prusus  stood  in  act  to  speak, 
with  his  hand  commanding  silence.  The  sol- 
diers felt  a  variety  of  contending  passions  t  they 
looked  around,  and  viewing  their  numbers,  grew 
fierce  at  the  sight :  they  rent  the  air  with  shouts 
and  acclamations:  they  turned  to  Drusus,  and 
were  covered  with  confusion^  An  indistinct 
and  hollow  murmur  was  heard ;  a  general  up- 
roar followed ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  deep  and 
awful  silence.  The  behaviour  of  the  men  varied 
with  their  passions;  by  turns  inflamed  with 
nge,  or  depressed  with  fear.  Drusus  seized  his 
Boment,  and  read  his  father's  letter,  in  sub- 
stance stating,  that  Tiberius  had  nothing  so 
anch  at  heart,  as  the  interest  of  the  gallant 
legkms  with  whom  he  had  served  in  so  many 
wan.  As  soon  as  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Au- 
gustus allowed  him  leisure,  it  was  his  intention 
to  r^r  the  case  of  the  army  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  senate.  In  the  meantime,  he  sent  his  son 
to  grant  aU  the  relief  that  could  then  be  ap- 
plied. Ulterior  demands  he  reserved  for  the 
deliberation  of  the  fathers :  to  .enforce  authority, 
or  to  relax  it,  was  the  lawful  right  of  that  as- 
sembly ;  and  the  senate,  beyond  all  doubt,  would 
distrihnta  rewards  and  punishihents  with  equal 


XXVT.  The  soldiers  made  answer,  that  they 
had  appointed  Julius  Clemens  to  speak  in  their 
hehalL  That  officer  claimed  a  right  of  dismis- 
aioa  ffom  the  service,  at  the  end  of  sixteen 
years ;  all  arrears  then  to  be  discharged :  in  the 
aeantinie  a  denarius  to  be  the  soldier's  daily 
pay ;  and  the  practice  of  detaining  the  men  be- 
ymd  the  period  of  their  service,  under  the  name 
of  veterans,  to  be  abolished  for  ever.  In  a  busi- 
of  ao  much  moment,  Drusus  observed,  that 


t  For  the  chaiaaeff  of  Alius  SsjanuSi  see  Annals, 
lv.a.1. 


the  senate  and  the  emperor  must  be  consulted ; 
a  general  clamour  followed.  *<  Why  did  he 
come  so  far,  since  he  had  no  authority  to  aug- 
ment their  pay,  or  to  mitigate  their  sufferings  ? 
The  power  of  doing  good  was  not  confided  to 
him ;  while  every  petty  officer  inflicted  blows, 
and  stripes,  and  even  death.  It  had  been 
formerly  the  policy  of  Tiberius  to  elude  the 
claims  of  .the  army,  by  taking  shelter  under 
the  name  of  Augustus  \  and  now  Drusus  comes 
to  play  the  same  farce.  How  long  were  they 
to  be  amused  by  the  visits  of  the  emperor's 
son  ?  Could  that  be  deemed  an  equitable  gov- 
ernment, that  kept  nothing  in  suspense  but 
the  good  of  the  army  ?  When  the  soldier  is 
to  be  punished,  or  a  battle  to  be  fought,  why 
not  consult  the  senate  ?  According  to  the 
present  system,  reward  is  to  be  always  a  sub- 
ject of  reference,  while  punishment  is  instant 
and  without  appeal." 

XXVII.  The  soldiers,  in  a  tumultuous  body, 
rushed  from  the  tribunal,  breathing  vengeance, 
and,  wherever  they  met  either  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  pnetorian  bands,  or  the  friends  of 
Drusus,  threatening  violence,  in  hopes  of  end- 
ing the  dispute  by  a  sudden  conflict.  Cneius 
Lentulus,3  whose  age  and  military  character 
gave  him  considerable  weight,  was  particularly 
obnoxious ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
adviser  of  Drusus,  and  an  enemy  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  army.  For  the  security  of  his 
person,  he  went  aside  with  Drusus,  intending  to 
repair  to  the  Winter  camp.  The  mutineers 
gathered  round  him,  demanding  with  insolence 
**  which  way  was  he  going  ?  to  the  senate  ?  per- 
haps to  the  emperor  ?  Was  he  there  to  show 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  demands  of  the  le- 
gions ?"  Nothing  could  restrain  their  fury  t 
they  discharged  a  volley  of  stones ;  and  one  of 
them  taking  place,  Lentulus,  wounded  and 
covered  with  blood,  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
instant  death,  when  the  guards  that  attended 
Drusus  came  up  in  time,  and  rescued  him  from 
destruction. 

XXVIII.  The  night  that  followed  seemed 
big  with  some  fatal  disaster,  when  an  unex- 
pected phenomenon  put  an  end  to  the  commo- 
tion. In  a  clear  and  serene  sky  the  moon  was 
suddenly  eclipsed.4  This  appearance,  in  its 
natural  cause  not  understood  by  the  soldiers, 
was  deemed  a  prognostic  denouncing  the  fate 
of  the  army.  The  planet,  in  its  languishing 
state,  represented  the  condition  of  the  legions : 
if  it  recovered  its  former  lustre,  the  efforts  of  the 
men  would  be  crowned  with  success.  To  assist 
the  moon  in  her  labours,  the  air  resounded  with 


3  Tacitus  has  recorded  the  praise  of  Lentulus,  An- 
nals, book  iv.  s.  44. 

4  This  eclipse,  according  to  the  calculation  of  emi- 
nent mathematicians,  happened  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, A.  U.  C.  707,  of  the  Christian  asra  14.  Augustus 
died  on  the  19th  of  the  preceding  month  of  August 
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the  elasgouc  of  brazen  instmrnents,  with  the 
found  of  trumpets,  and  other  warlike  music 
The  crowd,  in  the  meantime,  stood  at  gaze; 
every  gleam  of  light  inspired  the  men  with  joy ; 
and  the  sudden  gloom  depressed  their  hearts 
with  grief.  The  clouds  condensed,  and  the 
moon  was  supposed  to  be  lost  in  utter  darkness. 
A  mehncholy  horror  seized  the  multitude ;  and 
melancholy  is  sure  to  engender  superstition.  A 
xellgious  panic  spread  through  the  army.  The 
appearance  in  the  heavens  foretold  eternal  la- 
bour to  the  legions ;  and  all  lamented  that  by 
their  crimes  they  had  called  down  upon  them- 
selves the  indignation  of  the  gods.  Drusus 
took  advantage  of  the  moment.  The  opportu- 
nity was  the  effect  of  chance;  but,  rightly 
managed,  might  conduce  to  the  wisest  purpose. 

He  gave  orders  that  the  men  who  by  honest 
means  were  most  in  credit  with  the  malcontents 
should  go  round  from  tent  to  tent  Among 
these  was  Clemens,  the  centurion.  They  visited 
every  part  of  the  camp;  they  applied  to  the 
guards  on  duty ;  they  conversed  with  the  pa- 
trol, and  mixed  with  the  centinels  at  the  gates. 
They  allured  some  by  promises,  and  by  terror 
subdued  the  spirit  of  others.  **  How  long  shall 
we  besiege  the  son  of  the  emperor?  Where 
will  this  confusion  end  \  Must  we  follow  Per- 
cennius  and  Vibulenus  ?  And  shall  wo  swear 
fidelity  to  those  new  commanders  ?  Will  their 
funds  supply  the  pay  of  the  legions  ?  Have 
they  lands  to  assign  to  the  veteran  soldier? 
For  them  shall  the  Neros  and  the  Dnisi  be 
deposed?  Are  they  to  mount  the  vacant 
throne,  the  future  sovereigns  of  Rome  ?  Let 
us,  since  we  were  the  last  to  enter  into  re- 
bellion, be  the  first  to  expiate  our  guilt  by 
well-timed  repentance.  Demands  in  favour 
of  all,  proceed  but  slowly ;  to  individuals,  in- 
dulgence is  more  easily  granted;  deserve  it 
separately,  and  the  reward  will  follow."  This 
reasoning  had  its  effect :  suspicion  and  mutual 
distrust  began  to  take  place;  the  new-raised 
soldiers  went  apart  from  the  veterans;  the 
legions  separated ;  a  sense  of  duty  revived  in 
the  breast  of  all;  the  gates  were  no  longer 
guarded ;  and  the  colours,  at  first  promiscuously 
crowded  together,  were  restored  to  their  proper 
station. 

XXIX.  At  the  return  of  day,  Drusus  called 
an  assembly  of  the  soldiers.  Though  unused  to 
public  speaking,  he  delivered  himself  with  the 
eloquence  of  a  man  who  felt  his  own  import- 
ance, and  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  He  con- 
demned the  past,  and  applauded  the  present  It 
was  not,  he  said,  a  part  of  his  character  to  yield 
to  menaces,  or  to  shrink  from  danger.  If  he 
taw  them  penitent,  if  he  heard  the  language  of 
remorse,  he  would  make  a  report  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  dispose  his  father  to  listen  to  their 
petition.  The  soldiers  answered  in  humble 
terms  t  at  their  request,  the  jrounger  Blsesus 
mentioned  above,  with  Lucius  Apronius,  a  Ro- 


man knight  in  the  train  of  Drusus,  and  Justus 
Catonius,  a  centurion  i  of  the  first  rank,  were 
despatched  as  the  delegates  of  the  army.  In  the 
councils  afterwards  held  by  Drusus,  various 
opinions  were  entertained,  and  different  mea- 
sures proposed.  To  wait  the  return  of  the  de- 
puties, and  meanwhfle  to  win  the  affections  of 
the  men  by  moderation,  was  the  advice  of  many. 
Others  were  for  immediate  coercion :  ^  Lenity," 
they  said,  *<  makes  no  impression  on  the  vulgar 
mind.  The  common  men,  when  not  kept  in 
subjection,  are  fierce  and  turbulent ;  yet  ever 
ready  to  bend  and  crouch  under  proper  autho- 
rity. It  was  now  the  time,  while  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  superstition,  to  infuse  an- 
other fear,  and  teach  them  to  respect  their 
general.  The  authors  of  the  late  sedition 
ought  to  be  made  a  public  example."  Drusus, 
by  the  bent  of  his  nature  prone  to  vindictive 
measures,  desired  that  Percennius  and  Vibu- 
lenus might  be  brought  before  him.  By  his 
orders  they  were  put  to  death;  according  to 
some  writers,  in  his  own  tent,  and  there  buried  ; 
according  to  others,  their  bodies  were  thrown 
over  the  intrenchments,  a  spectacle  for  public 
view. 

XXX.  Diligent  search  was  made  for  the 
most  active  incendiaries.  Some  were  found 
roving  on  the  outside  of  the  lines,  and  instantly 
cut  off  by  the  centurions,  or  the  prsetorian  sol* 
diers.  Others  were  delivered  up  to  justice  by 
their  respective  companies,  as  an  earnest  of 
their  own  conversion.  The  rigour  of  the  win- 
ter  which  set  in  earlier  than  usual,  added  to 
the  afflictions  of  the  army.  Heavy  rains  en- 
sued ;  and  fell  with  such  violence,  that  the  men 
could  not  venture  from  their  tents.  To  meet 
in  parties,  and  converse  with  their  comrades, 
was  impossible.  The  colours,  borne  down  by 
torrents  that  rushed  through  the  camp,  were 
with  difficulty  secured.  Superstition  still  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  mind  with  terror.  In  every 
thing  that  happened,  imagination  saw  the  anger 
of  the  gods:  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
the  planets  suffered  an  eclipse,  and  storms  and 
tempests  burst  from  the  angry  elements.  The 
guilt  of  the  army  was  the  cause  of  all.  To 
avert  impending  vengeance,  the  only  expedient 
was  to  depart  at  once  from  a  vile  inauspicious 
camp,  the  scene  of  so  many  crimes,  and,  by  due 
atonement,  expiate  their  past  offences  in  their 
winter-quarters.  In  this  persuasion  the  eighth 
legion  departed ;  the  fifteenth  followed  ;  while 
the  ninth  remained  behind,  declaring  aloud  that 
they  would  wait  for  orders  from  Tiberius  t  but 
they  soon  saw  themselves  deserted,  and  there- 
fore struck  their  tents,  willing  to  do  by  choice 


1  Every  legion  was  divided  into  thirty  companica, 
200  men  in  each ;  and  again,  the  companies  were  dia- 
tinguished  into  Aostali*,  prindipn,  triarU.  Every  com- 
pany  had  two  centxffions;  the  first  In  command  waa 
called  paiMipn.v8,  or  pamiPiLaau. 
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wksl  Jb  a  Uttle  time  woold  be  an  act  of  nece»- 
■ity.  P6sc«  and  good  order  being  thuf  reatored^ 
Draraj  judged  it  onnecenary  to  wait  till  the 
retorB  of  tbe  depotiea,  and  immediatelj  set  off 
lor  Rome. 

XXXL  Abovt  the  lame  time,  and  from  the 
Mne  canaes,  another  Mdltion  bioke  out  among 
the  legione  in  Germany,  supported  by  greater 
BOfflbert,  and  every  way  more  alarming.  The 
leaders  of  the  mutiny  flattered  themselves  that 
Geimanictts,  impatient  of  a  new  master,  would 
resign  himself  to  the  will  of  the  legions,  and  in 
that  case  they  had  no  doabt,  but  that  every 
thing  would  fall  before  him.  Two  armies  *  in 
(hat  juncture  were  formed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine;  one  in  Upper  Germany,  commanded  by 
Caius  Silxtts;  the  other  in  the  Lower  Germany, 
under  Aulus  Cscina.  Both  were  subordinate 
to  Geimanicus,  the  commander*in-chief,  who 
was  then  in  Gaul,  holding  the  assembly  of  the 
states,*  and  collecting  the  revenues  of  that  na* 
tioB.  The  forces  under  8Uius  had  not  as  yet 
revolted:  undecided,  wavering,  and  cautious, 
they  judged  it  prudent  to  wait  the  issue  of  the 
mutiny  begun  by  others.  In  CsKina's  camp  on 
the  Lower  Rhine,  the  flame  of  discord  was 
kindled  to  the  utmost  fury.  The  one-and-twen- 
tieth  and  fifth  legions  began  the  insurrection ; 
tbe  first  and  the  twentieth  followed  their  ex- 
ample.* they  were  all  stationed  together  in  a 
summer  camp,  on  the  confines  of  the  Ubians. 
Tbe  campaign  was  inactive  \  and,  as  the  calls 
of  duty  were  slight,  the  time  of  course  was 
passed  in  repose  and  indolence. 

Kew  levies  from  Rome,  the  refuse  of  that 
city,  bad  lately  joined  the  army.  Upon  the  first 
iateUigence  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  these 
men,  long  addicted  to  licentiousness,  and  averse 
from  labour,  began  to  practise  upon  the  ruder 
minds  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  The  time,  they 
said,  was  come,  when  the  veteraai  might  claim 
their  dismission  from  the  service;  when  the 
young  eoldler  might  augment  his  pay ;  when  the 
■tmy  in  general  might  redress  their  grievances, 
retaliate  the  cruelty  of  the  centurions.  It 
not,  as  in  Pannonia,  a  single  Percennius 
that  inflamed  the  mutiny ;  nor  were  these  argu- 
ments urged  to  men  who  saw  on  every  side  of 
them  superior  armies,  and  of  course  trembled 
while  they  meditated  a  roTolt.     There  were 


)  Tho  whole  traa  of  Gaul,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Shine,  waa  reduced  to  lulijectiAii,  and  diTided  by  An- 
fMUie  Into  Upper  and  Lower  Oermaof.  Whenever 
tb«7  are  mentioned,  ft  will  be  proper  to  bear  in  mind, 
ihtt  both  lay  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  no 
pan  «r  Gertnany,  properly  so  called.  For  a  further 
■ecoant  oCthie  raauer,  see  the  BSanners  of  the  Germans, 
a  I,  note. 

3  la  eoUecdag  ths  tributes  in  fhe  asveral  provlncas, 
the  111— lie  made  aaaccnxaie  sorvey  of  the  people,  and 
flf  their  riches:  this  was  caUad 


numben  of  busy  incendiaries,  and  many  moutha 
to  bawl  sedition.  Their  doctrine  was,  that  the 
fate  of  Rome  was  in  their  hands ;  by  their  vic- 
tories the  empire  flourished;  by  their  valour 
Germany  was  subdued ;  and  from  the  country 
which  they  had  conquered,  the  emperors  (^ 
Rome  were  proud  to  derive  a  title  4  to  adorn 
their  names.  ^ 

XXXII.  CsBcina  saw  the  danger,  but  made 
no  effort  to  suppress  it  The  malcontents  were 
numerous,  and  their  frenzy  above  all  control ; 
insomuch,  that  the  general  no  longer  retained 
his  usual  firmness.  The  tumult  broke  out  at  once  t 
the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  centurions,  the  old  and 
lasting  cause  of  military  discontent,  and  in  every 
insurrection  the  first  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  They 
seized  their  victims,  and,  without  mercy,  dashed 
them  on  the  ground  t  in  every  legion  s  the  cen- 
turions amounted  to  sixty;  an  equal  number 
fell  on  each  of  them.  The  soldiers  laid  on  with 
their  cudgels;  they  wounded,  maimed,  and 
mangled  their  devoted  officers ;  and,  to  complete 
their  vengeance,  cast  them  dead,  or  reidy  to 
expire,  over  the  intrenchments.  Ntmibers  were 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.  One,  in  particular,  by 
name  Septimius,  fled  to  the  tribunUt  and,  clasp- 
ing the  knees  of  his  general,  hoped  there  to  find 
a  sanctuary.  The  soldiers  demuided  him  with 
contumacy,  and  Cascina  was  obliged  to  give  him 
to  their  fury.  Cassius  Chaerea,*  the  same  who 
afterwards  immortalized  his  name  by  the  death 
of  Caligula,  was  then  a  centurion,  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  of  a  spirit  to  face  every  danger. 
He  made  head  against  all  assailants,  and,  sword 
in  hand,  cut  his  way  through  their  thickest 
ranks.  From  this  time  all  was  uproar  and  wild 
commotion.  No  tribune  gave  orders,  no  pnefect 
of  the  camp  was  heard.  The  leaders  of  the 
mutiny  appointed  sentinels ;  they  stationed  the 
night  watch,  and  gave  directions  as  emergen<;ie8 
required.  One  mind  inspired  the  whole  body ; 
and  this  cireimistance,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  best  knew  the  temper  of  the  army,  was  the 
sure  sign  of  a  faction  not  easy  to  be  quelled.  In 
separate  bodies  nothing  was  done ;  no  single  in- 
cendiary took  upon  hiiA  to  direct ;  together  they 
set  up  a  general  shout,  and  together  all  were  si- 
lent Every  thing  moved  in  concert,  and  even 
anarchy  had  the  appearance  of  regular  discipline. 

XXXIII.  Meanwhile  Germanicus,  engaged. 


'  4  The  Roman  generals,  and  the  emperors  after  them, 
took  an  honorary  title  from  the  conqaered  country. 
Scipio  was  styled  Africavus:  Drusus,  the  brother  of 
Tiberius,  was  called  GBaxAmcua,  and  his  son  was 
known  bf  n  >  other  name.  The  emperor  Claudius  as- 
sumed the  addition  of  OaaxAMicue. 

6  It  has  been  observed,  section  29,  note,  that  there 
were  in  every  legion  thirty  companies,  with  two  cento* 
rions  to  each. 

6  Ch»rea  was  the  chief  of  the  conspirators  against 
Caligula.   Ha  desired  that  he  might  have  the  glory  of 
1  striking  the  first  blow.  Suet  in  Callg.  a.  66. 
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M  has  been  mentioned,  with  the  states  of  Gaul, 
received  advice  that  Augustus  was  no  more.  He 
had  married  Agrippina,  the  granddaughter  ^  of 
that  emperor,  and  by  her  had  several  children. 
Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  was  his  father, 
and  of  course  Livia  was  his  grandmother.  Thus 
descended^  and  thus  allied,  he  lived  in  perpetual 
anxiety.  The  sullen  aversion  of  his  uncle,  and 
the  secret  malice  of  Livia,  embittered  his  dajjrs. 
The  hatred  with  which  they  pursued  him  was 
unjust ;  and,  for  that  reason,  unrelenting.  The 
fact  is,  Drusus  3  was  the  delight  of  the  Roman 
people ;  they  cherished  his  memory,  persuaded 
that,  if  the  sovereign  power  had  devolved  on 
him,  the  old  republic  would  have  been  restored. 
At  his  death,  the  affections  of  mankind  were 
transferred  to  his  son.  From  similar  virtues 
the  same  conduct  was  expected.  Possessed  of 
popular  talents,  affable,  and  obliging  to  all,  Grer- 
manicus  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the  harsh 
temper  and  clouded  aspect  of  Tiberius.  The 
jealousies  that  subsisted  between  the  women, 
added  fuel  to  the  flame ;  Livia  beheld  the  wife 
of  Germanicus  with  the  malice  of  a  stepmother ; 
and,  in  return,  Agrippina  resented  every  thing 
with  sensibility,  perhaps  with  indignation.  But 
the  tenderness  of  her  affection  for  her  husband 
softened  her  fiercer  passions,  and  gave  a  tincture 
of  delicacy  to  that  haughty  spirit  which  nothing 
could  subdue. 

XXXIV.  Germanicus  was  now  advanced 
nearer  to  the  imperial  dignity ;  but  his  zeal  for 
Tiberius  rose  in  proportion.  He  required  from 
the  Sequanians  and  the  Belgic  states  9  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  emperor ;  and  being  informed 
of  the  commotions  that  distracted  the  army,  he 
set  forward,  without  delay,  to  appease  the  tu- 
mult. The  legions  met  him  on  the  outside  of 
the  intrenchments,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  all 
the  external  symptoms  of  repentance.  He  was, 
however,  no  sooner  within  the  lines,  than  the 
camp  resounded  with  groans  and  bitter  lamenta^ 
tions.  Some  laid  hold  of  the  prince's  hand,  as  if 
going  to  kiss  it;  but  inserting  his  fingers  in  their 
mouths,  made  him  feel  their  boneless  gums, 
complaining  that  they  had  lost  their  teeth  in  the 
service :  others  showed  their  bodies  bent  with 
age,  and  drooping  under  a  load  of  infirmities. 
A  tumultuous  crowd  gathered  round  the  tribu- 
nal :  Germanicus  ordered  them  to  form  in  their 
respective  companies,  that  the  men  might  more 
distinctly  hear  his  answer ;  and  to  distinguish 
the  cohorts,  he  directed  the  standards  to  be  ranged 
in  proper  order.     The  soldiers  obeyed,  but  with 


1  For  iLgrippina,  see  the  Genealogical  Table,  No. 
61. 

3  Drusus  died  A  U.  C.  746.  Sea  the  Genealogical 
Table,  No.  79l 

3  The  original  says,  Belgiem  eiviUOM.  By  the  word 
dviUUi  the  Roman  authors  do  not  always  mean  a  city, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word;  butabody  poUUc,  a 
state,  a  people. 


reluctance.  Germanicus  opened  with  the  pane- 
gyric of  Augustus  {  he  proceeded  to  the  victories 
and  triumphs  obtained  by  Tiberius,*  insisting 
chiefly  on  his  exploits  in  Germany,  at  the  head 
of  those  very  legions.  The  succession,  he  ob- 
served, was  quietly  settled;  Italy  consented, 
both  the  Gauls  remained  in  their  duty,  and 
peace  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

XXXV. .  Thus  far  Germanicus  was  heard  with 
silence,  or  at  worst  with  a  low  and  hollow  mur- 
mur. He  made  a  transition  to  the  present  disturb- 
ances ;  **  Where  is  now  the  sense  of  military 
duty  ?  Whei!e  that  ancient  discipline,  the  boast 
and  honour  of  the  Roman  armies  ?  Whither  have 
you  driven  the  tribunes  ?  Where  are  the  centu- 
rions ?"  At  these  words  the  whole  multitude,  as 
if  with  one  instinct,  threw  off  their  clothes,  ex- 
posing their  bodies  seamed  with  wounds  from  the 
enemy,  and  with  lashes  from  the  centurion.    A 
general  outcry  followed.     They  complained  of 
the  price  exacted  for  relaxations  of  duty ;  they 
mentioned  the  miserable  pittance  which  they  re- 
ceived for  their  daily  pay ;  they  set  forth  their 
various  hardships,  and  in  particular  their  unre- 
mitting labour  at  the  intrenchments,  the  fatigue 
of  carrying  provisions,  wood,  and  forage,  with  a 
detail  of  other  employments,  sometimes  imposed 
by  necessity,  and  frequently  to  prevent  idleness 
in  the  camp.     The  clamour  of  tiie  veterans  was 
outrageous;  they  had  served  thirty  years  and 
more,  and  when  were  they  to  expect  a  cessation 
of  misery  ?  They  desired  to  retreat  for  old  age, 
that  they  might  not  languish  in  despair,  and 
wait  till  the  hand  of  death  released  them  from 
their  troubles.   Some  demanded  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  Augustus. 
They  offered  up  ardent  vows  for  the  success  of 
Germanicus  j  assuring  him,  if  he  wished  to  seize 
the  sovereign  power,  that  they  were  to  a  man 
devoted  to  his  service. 

Struck  with  honor,  and  dreading  the  conta- 
gion of  so  foul  a  crime,  Germanicus  leaped 
from  the  tribunal.  The  soldiers  sword  in  hand 
opposed  his  passage,  and  even  threatened  vio- 
lence if  he  did  not  return.  The  prince;  was  re- 
solved to  perish,  rather  than  forfeit  his  honour. 
He  drew  his  sword,  and  pointed  it  to  his  breast, 
ready  to  plunge  it  to  his  heart.  The  people  near 
him  stopped  his  hand ;  but  the  crowd  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  even  some  who  dared  to  advance,  had 
the  insolence  to  bid  him  strike :  one  in  particu- 
lar, by  name  Calusidius,  presented  a  naked 
sword ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  Take  this  s  it 
is  sharper  than  your  own.  This  behaviour,  even 
in  the  moment  of  frenzy,  appeared  to  the  sol- 
diers an  atrocious  act  A  pause  ensued.  The 
friends  of  Germanicus  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  conveyed  him  to  his  tent. 


4  Tiberius  conquered  in  DelmaUa,  Fannonia,  and  11- 
Ijrrieum.  He  commanded  in  Gennany,  and  obtained 
several  victories.  Suet  in  Tib^  s.  16  and  90.  Velleius 
Fsierc.  Ub.  il  a  101 
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XXXVL  A  covaeii  w«»  immediateljr  called. 
It  WIS  well  known  that  the  insurgents  were 
preparing  a  deputation  to  the  army  on  the  Up- 
per Rhine,  in  order  to  engage  them  in  the  re- 
Tolt,  and  make  it  a  common  cause.  The  city 
of  the  Ubians  was  devoted  to  destruction.  From 
the  pillage  of  that  place,  the  plan  of  the  muti- 
neers was  to  proceed  to  greater  lengths,  and  ear- 
ly desolation  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The 
Germans,  at  the  same  time,  knew  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Roman  army ;  and,  if  the  Rhine 
were  once  ahandooed,  stood  in  readiness  to  seize 
10  advantageous  a  post.  The  moment  was  full 
of  perplexity.  To  employ  the  auxiliary  forces 
and  the  states  in  alliance  with  Rome  against  the 
revolted  legions,  were  to  eng-ige  in  a  civil  war. 
To  proceed  with  rigour  mi^ht  be  dangerous  ; 
and  to  pacify  the  men  by  largesses,  were  an  ex- 
pedient altogether  dishonourable.  Grant  all  or 
nothing,  the  dilemma  was  either  way  l)ig  With 
mischiet  After  mature  deliberation,  letters 
were  framed  in  the  name  of  Tiberius,  importing 
that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  soldier  should 
be  entitled  to  his  dismission  ;  that,  after  sixteen, 
he  should  be  deemed  a  veteran,  still  retained  in 
the  service,  but  exempt  from  all  duty,  except 
that  of  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 
A  promise  was  added,  that  the  legacies  given  by 
Augustus  should  not  only  be  paid,  but  increased 
to  double  the  amount 

XXXVII.  The  forgery  was  suspected  by  the 
soldiers.  They  saw  that  the  letter  was  an  ex- 
pedient to  gain  time.  They  demanded  immedi- 
ate compliance,  and  accordingly  dismissions  from 
the  service  were  made  out  by  the  tribunes.  The 
payment  of  the  money  was  deferred  till  the  le- 
gions arrived  in  their  winter  quarters.  The  fifth 
and  one-and-tu'entieth  refused  to  stir  from  the 
camp,  till  Gerroanicus,  with  his  own  finances 
and  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  made  up  the 
sun  required.  The  first  and  twentieth  legions, 
nader  the  command  of  Cscina,  proceeded  towards 
the  city  of  the  Ubians ;  exhibiting,  as  they 
flsarehed,  a  shameful  spectacle,  while  they  car- 
ried, amidst  the  colours  and  the  Roman  eagles, 
the  treasure  extorted  from  their  general.  Ger- 
manicvs  proceeded  with  expedition  to  the  army 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  there  required  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  The  second,  the  thir- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  legions,  complied  without 
hesitation.  The  fourteenth  stood  for  some  time 
in  iospense.  They  made  no  demand  ;  but  Ger- 
manlciis  ordered  dismissions  from  the  service  to 
be  made  out  for  the  veterans,  and  their  money 
to  he  forthwith  discharged. 

XXXVIII.  Meanwhile  a  party  of  reterans 
belonging  to  the  legions  lately  in  commotion, 
hot  at  that  time  sUtioned  in  the  territory  of  the 
Chaneians,  discovered  the  same  spirit  of  disaf- 
laction  ;  but  the  firmness  of  Mennius,  the  pre- 
Isct  of  the  camp,  suppressed  the  mischief  in 
its  birth.  He  ordered  two  of  the  ringleaders 
to  he  acixed,  and  put  to  death  t  an  act  of  sever- 


ity not  strictly  *  legal,  but  in  some  degree  justi- 
fied by  necessity.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to 
seek  his  safety  by  flight.  The  soldiers  pursued 
him.  Being  detected  in  his  lurking-place,  he  re- 
solved to  face  his  enemies,  and  depend  upon  his 
own  bravery.  **  It  is  not,**  he  said,  **  against 
me,  the  prefect  of  the  camp,  that  this  outrage  is 
committed  ;  it  is  -treachery  to  Germanicus  ;  it  is 
treason  to  the  emperor."  The  leaders  of  the 
mutiny  were  struck  with  terror.  In  that  mo- 
ment he  seized  the  standard ;  and  turning  to- 
wards the  river,*  declared,  in  a  peremptory 
.tone,  that  whoever  quitted  his  rank,  should  suf- 
fer as  a  deserter.  The  whole  body  marched 
into  winter-quarters,  murmuring  discontent,  but 
not  daring  to  disobey,   ^j^ 

XXXIX*  During  these  transactions,  the  depu- 
ties of  the  senate  met  Germanicus  at  the  Ubian 
a]  tar ,7  on  his  return  from  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Two  legions,  the  first  and  twentieth,  were  sta- 
tioned at  that  place  in  winter-quarters ;  and, 
with  them,  the  veterans  lately  appointed  to 
follow  the  colours.  To  minds  in  their  condi- 
tion, fluctuating  between  fear  and  conscious 
guilt,  every  circumstance  was  a  new  alarm. 
The  deputies,  they  were  sure,  came  with  in- 
structions to  revoke  and  cancel  the  terms  which 
violence  had  extorted.  The  credulity  of  the 
common  people  never  works  by  halves;  they 
believe  without  proof,  and  soon  find  the  author 
of  what  never  happened.  Munatius  Plancus, 
a  senator  of  consular  rank,  and  a  principal  per- 
son in  the  embassy,  was  named  as  the  framer  of 
a  decree,  that  never  existed  but  in  the.imagina« 
tion  of  the  soldiers.  In  the  dead  of  the  night 
they  rush^  in  a  body  to  the  head-quarters  of 
Germanicus,  demanding,  with  rage  and  violence, 
the  purple  standards  which  was  there  depo- 
sited. They  broke  open  the  dooit ;  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  house  i  and,  dragging  their 
general  out  of  his  bed,  with  menaces  of  in- 
stant death,  compelled  him  to  surrender  the 


6  The  territory  of  the  Chaucians  lay  between  the 
rivers  Amisia  (the  Enu)  and  Albis  (the  Elbe).  Hence 
it  appears,  that  after  the  slaughter  of  Varus  the  Ro- 
mans were  still  in  possession  of  some  strongholds  in 
QtroMLttj.  The  garrison  quartered  in  (iermany  began 
to  mutiny,  but  the  prefect  of  the  camp  ordered  two  of 
the  ringleaders  to  be  exftcuted.  The  prefect  of  the  camp 
had  no  authority  to  punish  with  death.  This  was  against 
law.  That  power  was  vested  in  the  commander  in 
chief  Lesser  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  tri* 
bunes  and  centurions. 

6  He  turned  towards  the  river,  L  e.  the  Rhine,  and  led 
the  mutineers  to  their  winter-quarters. 

7  The  Ubian  altar,  now  Bonn.  See  the  Geographical 
Table. 

8  The  original  says,  vesiUum,  This,  on  the  author- 
ity of  LIpsius,  is  called  in  the  translation  the  purple 
etandard^  which  was  always  at  the  head^quarters, 
till  produced  as  the  signal  for  engaging  the  enemy. 
Some  of  the  commentators  contend  that  H  was  the 
banner,  under  which  the  veterans  were  retained  in  the 
service. 
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standard.  Flushed  with  this  exploit,  they  ran 
wild  through  the  streets  ;  and  meeting  the  de- 
puties, then  on  their  way  to  join  the  prince, 
they  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, and  threatened  a  general  massacre. 

Plancus  was  the  first  object  of  their  fury. 
That  illustrious  citizen  could  not,  without  dis- 
honour to  his  character,  shrink  back  from  a  tu- 
multuous rabble ;  he  was,  however,  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  first  legion. 
He  there  embraced  the  colours  ;  and,  laying  holil 
of  the  eagles,  thought  himself  protected  by  the 
gods  of  the  army.  But  even  that  sanctuary 
was  no  loiter  a  place  of  shelter ;  the  soldiers 
forgot  the  religion  of  the  camp  ;  and  if  Calpur- 
nius,  the  eagle-bearer,  had  not  made  a  stout 
resistance,  a  deed  of  horror,  unheard  of  even 
among  barbarians,  had  been  impiously  perpe- 
trated ;  and  the  blood  of  a  Roman  ambassador, 
in  a  Roman  camp,  had  stained  the  alUr  of  the 
gods.i  At  the  return  of  day,  when  the  general, 
the  men,  and  the  actions  of  all  might  be  clearly 
distinguished,  Germanicus  entered  the  camp. 
He  ordered  Plancus  to  be  conducted  to  his  pre- 
sence, and  seated  him  near  himself  un  the  tri- 
bunal. He  complained  of  the  distractions  of 
the  time  j  but  imputed  what  had  happened,  not 
so  nAich  to  the  madness  of  the  soldiers,  as  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods.  He  explained  the  nature 
of  the  deputation  froni  the  senate ;  he  stated  the 
rights  of  ambassadors ;  he  painted  forth,  in  pa- 
thetic terms,  the  indignity  offered  to  a  man  of 
such  high  consideration  as  Plancus :  and  lamented 
the  disgrace  that  befell  the  legion.  The  soldiers 
heard  him  like  men  astonished,  but  not  convinced. 
Germanicus  thought  proper  to  dismiss  the  depu- 
ties ;  but,  to  guard  their  persons,  ordered  a  de- 
tachment of  the  auxiliary  horse  to  escort  them. 

XL.  The  conduct  of  Germanicus  was  cen- 
sured by  many  of  his  friends.  "  Why  did  he 
not  withdraw  to  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine  P 
Discipline  was  there  in  force,  and  with  proper 
assistance  the  mutiny  might  have  been  crushed 
at  once.  By  dismissions  from  the  service,  by 
largesses,  and  other  feeble  measures,  the  dis- 
turbances were  too  much  encouraged.  If  the 
general  set  no  value  on  his  own  life,  why  neglect 
the  safety  of  his  infant  son  ?  9  Why  hazard 
among  lawless  men,  who  had  violated  every 
sacred  right,  an  affectionate  wife,  at  that  time 
far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  ?  Those  tender 
pledges  were  the  property  of  the  state,  and 
should  be  restored  to  the  emperor  and  the  com- 
monwealth." Germanicus  yielded  to  these  re- 
monstrances ;  but  the  consent  of  Agrippina  was 
still  to  be  obtained.     Descended  from  Augustus, 


1  Th,e  ensigns  and  the  eagles  were  the  gods  of  a  Roman 
array.  TaciUiS  calls  them  propria  Ugianum  ntumina. 
TeituUian  says,  lUligio  Romononun  Ma  cattrtmU ; 
aignavetmtUWfaigna Jurat,  et  omni^ut  diU  prtipmfit- 

S  This  was  Caligula,  afterwards  emperor.  See  the 
GenealoglMa  Table,  No.  86. 


she  insisted  that  the  granddaughter  of  that  em< 
peror  had  not  so  far  degenerated,  as  to  shrink 
from  danger.  Germanicus  continued  to  urge  hii 
request ;  he  melted  into  tears ;  he  clasped  her  it 
his  arms ;  he  embraced  her  infant  son,  and  a) 
length  prevailed.  A  procession  of  disconsolate 
women  moved  slowly  on ;  and  with  them  th< 
wife  of  the  commander-in-cliief,  compelled  to  b< 
a  wanderer,  With  her  infant  son  in  her  arras 
A  band  of  wretched  women,  driven  forth  frorc 
their  husbands,  attended  in  her  train.  Amongst 
those  whom  they  left  behind,  the  scene  of  dis- 
tress was  not  less  affecting. 

XLI.  The  camp  presented  a  mournful  spec< 
tacle.  Instead  of  a  Roman  general  at  the  hea( 
of  his  legions ;  instead  of  Germanicus  in  all  tb( 
pomp  and  pride  of  authority,  the  face  of  thingi 
resembled  n  city  taken  by  storm.  Nothing  wai 
heard  but  shrieks  and  lamentations.  The  sol 
diers  listened  ;  they  came  forth  from  their  tents 
they  stood  astonished  at  the  sight ;  and,  «<  Why,* 
they  said,  <*  wherefore  those  notes  of  sorrow 
What  means  that  mournful  spectacle?  A  trait 
of  noble  matrons  deserted,  left  to  themselves 
abandoned  by  all  !  no  centurion,  not  so  much  ai 
a  soldier,  to  accompany  them  !  The  wife  of  thi 
general,  undistinguished  in  the  crowd,  withou 
a  guard,  and  without  the  train  of  attendant 
suited  to  her  rank,  proceeding  on  her  way  to 
war^s  the  people  of  Treves,  to  seek  in  a^oreigi 
state,  that  protection  which  was  denied  her  ii 
a -Roman  camp  !"  To  these  reflections  shami 
and  remorse  succeeded,  and  every  breast  wa 
touched  with  s\-mpathy.  All  lamented  the  con 
dition  of  Agrippina.  They  called  to  mind  th« 
splendour  of  her  father  Agrippa ;  they  recollect 
ed  the  majesty  of  Augustus,  her  grandfather 
they  remembered  Drusus,  her  father-in-law 
her  own  personal  accomplishments,  her  numer 
ous  issue,  and  her  virtue,  endeared  her  to  thi 
army.  Her  son,  they  said,  was  a  native  of  th* 
camp  ;3  he  was  educated  in  the  tents  of  th 
legions  ;  and  sumamed  Caligula,  from  the  boot 
so  called,  which,  to  win  the  affections  of  th 
soldiers,  he  wore  in  common  with  the  meanes 
of  the  army.  Amidst  these  reflections,  thi 
honour  intended  for  the  people  of  Treves  madi 
the  deepest  impression.  Stung  by  that  idea 
they  pressed  forward  to  Agrippina ;  they  en 
treated  her  to  stay  ;  they  opposed  her  pnssngc 
they  ran  in  crowds  to  Germanicus,  implorini 
him  not  to  let  her  depart.  The  prince,  stil 
warm  with  mixed  emotions  of  grief  and  indig 
nation,  addressed  them  in  the  following  manner 

XLII.  '<  My  wife  and  child  are  ever  dear  t 
me,  but  no  more  so  than  my  father  ^  and  thi 


3  Caligula  was  born  in  Germany : 

In  casiria  naius,  patriis  nutritus  in  armi8| 
Jam  designali  principis  omen  eral. 
Suetonius  seems  to  think  that  he  was  born  at  Antium  h 
luly   Suet  in  Calig.  8.  a 

4  Not  his  real  &ther  Drawsi  who  was  long  sine 
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eommoDwealth.  But  the  emperor  will  be  safe 
in  hii  ovrn  imperial  dignity,  and  the  common- 
weaJtb  has  other  armies  to  fight  her  battles. 
For  my  wife  and  children,  if,  from  their  destruc- 
tion, you  might  derive  additional  glory,  I  could 
yield  them  up  a  sacrifice  in  such  a  cause :  at 
present,  I  remove  them  from  the  rage  of  frantic 
men.  If  horrors  are  still  to  multiply,  let  my 
blood  glut  your  fury.  The  great-grandson  of 
Aogostus,  and  the  daughter-in-law  of  Tiberius, 
need  not  be  left  to  fill  the  measure  of  your  ini- 
quity. Without  that  horrible  catastrophe  the 
scene  of  guilt  may  end.  But  let  me  ask  you, 
in  these  last  few  days  what  have  you  not  at- 
tempted ?  What  have  you  left  un violated  ?  By 
what  name  shall  I  now  address  you  ?  Shall  I 
call  yon  soldiers  ?  Soldiers  !  who  have  dared  to 
besiege  the  son«  of  your  emperor  !  who  have 
made  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  intrenchments  ! 
Can  I  call  you  citizens  ?  Citizens  !  who  have 
trampled  under  your  feet  the  authority  of  the 
senate  ;  who  have  violated  the  most  awful  sanc- 
tions, even  those  which  hostile  states  have  ever 
held  in  respect,  the  rights  of  ambassadors,  and 
the  law  of  nations  ? 

**  Julius  Cesar,  by  a  single  word,  was  able  to 
qnell  n  mutiny :  he  spoke  to  the  men  who  re- 
sisted his  authority  s  he  called  them  Romans,« 
and  they  became  his  soldiers.  Augustus  showed 
himself  to  the  legions  that  fought  at  Aptium, 
and  the  majesty  of  his  countenance  awed  them 
into  obedience.  The  distance  between  myself 
and  those  lUnstriotts  characters,  I  know,  is  great ; 
and  yet,  descended  from  them,  with  their  blood 
in  my  reins,  I  should  resent  with  indignation  a 
pwallel  outrage  from  the  soldiers  of  Syria,  or  of 
Spain  :  and  will  you,  ye  men  of  the  first  legion, 
who  received  your  colours  from  the  hand  of  Ti- 
berius ;  and  you,  ye  men  of  the  twentieth,  his 
fellow-warriors  in  the  field,  his  companions  in 
so  many  victories;  will  you  thus  requite  him 
far  all  the  favours  so  graciously  bestowed  upon 
yon  ?  From  every  other  quarter  of  the  empire 
Tiberius  has  received  nothing  but  joyful  tidings  ? 
and  must  I  wound  his  ear  with  the  news  of 
your  revolt  ?  Must  he  hear  from  me,  that  nei- 
ther the  soldiers  raised  by  myself,  nor  the  vete- 


desd.  He  means  Tiberius,  who  had  adopted  him  bj  order 
flfAnsosuis,  as  already  mentioned,  b.&  See  the  fine  pas- 
ssfB  in  Ciccm :  Can  aunt  parmt§9,  eari  liberi,prqpinqui, 
AmZMTSt :  9§d  emnaa  omnium  cariiaUa  patria  una 
tamfUxa  eat;  pro  qua  quia  bomu  duhitat  mortem 
^paUre7  De  Offlciis,lib.  i.  s.  17. 

3  Gennaaicus,  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius. 

•  The  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion  being  quartered  at 
Boma,  demanded  of  Jalhis  Ctesar  the  acrears  of  their 
pay;  and  a  discharse  from  the  service.  He  yielded  to 
their  damoor, and  disbanded  the  whole  corps.  He  then 
addressed  them  in  a  soothing  speech,  and  as  they  were 
no  loocar  soldiers,  called  them  Quibitbs.  By  tliat  sin- 
1^  wiMtl  the  men  were  softened,  and  once  more  listed 
in  tha  serrice.  SueU  in  C»s.  s.  70.  After  the  battle  of 
Aetem,  Aosusiits  quelled  a  mutiny  at  Brundusium, 
\a  Au^.  s.  17. 


rans  who  fought  under  him,  are  willing  to  own 
his  authority?  Must  he  be  told,  that  neither 
dismissions  from  the  service,  nor  money  lavishly 
granted,  can  appease  the  fury  of  imgrateful  men  ? 
Must  I  inform  him,  that  here  the  centurions  are 
murdered  ;  that,  in  this  camp,  the  tribunes  are 
driven  from  their  post ;  that  here  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Rome  are  detained  as  prisoners ;  that 
the  intrenchments  present  a  scene  of  slaughter  \ 
that  rivers  are  discoloured  with  our  blood ;  and 
that  a  Roman  general  leads  a  precarious  life, 
at  the  mercy  of  men  inflamed  with  epidemic 
madness  .' 

XLIII.  **  Why,  the  other  day,  when  I  endea- 
voured to  address  you,  why  was  the  sword  which 
I  aimed  at  my  breast,  why  in  that  moment  was 
it  wrested  from  me  ?  Oh,  my  mistaken  friends  ! 
the  man  who  presented  his  sword  dealt  more 
kindly  by  me.  I  could  then  have  closed  my 
eyes  in  peace.  I  should  not  have  lived  to  spc 
the  disgrace  of  the  legions,  and  all  the  horrors 
that  followed.  After  my  death,  you  would  have 
chosen  another  general,  regardless  indeed  of  my 
unhappy  lot,  but  still  of  spirit  to  revenge  the 
massacre  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions.  May 
that  revenge  be  still  reserved  for  the  Roman 
sword;  and  may  the  gods  withhold  from  the 
Belgic  states,  though  now  they  court  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  vast  renown  of  vindicating  the  Ro- 
man name,  and  humbling  the  pride  of  the  Ger- 
man nations !  and  may  thy  departed  spirit,  adored 
Augustus  !  who  now  art  ranked  among  the  gods  i 
and  may  thy  image,?  Drusus,  my  ever-honoured 
father  !  may  thy  memory  inspire  these  unhappy 
men,  whom  I  now  see  touched  with  remorse ! 
May  your  active  energy  blot  out  that  disgrace 
that  sits  heavy  upon  them ;  and  may  the  rage 
of  civil  discord  discharge  itself  on  the  enemies 
of  Rome  !  And  you,  my  fellow-soldiers  !  whom 
I  behold  with  altered  looks,  whose  hearts  begin 
to  melt  with  sorrow  and  repentance,  if  you  mean 
to  preserve  the  ambassadors  of  the  senate ;  if 
you  intend  to  remain  faithful  to  your  prince, 
and  to  restore  my  wife  and  children ;  detach 
yourselves  at  once  from  the  contagion  of  guilty 
men ;  withdraw  from  the  seditious :  the  act 
will  be  a  proof  of  your  remorse,  an  earnest  of 
returning  virtue." 

XLIV.  The  soldiers  were  appeased  by  this 
harangue.  They  acknowledged  their  guilt,  and 
the  justice  of  the  reproof.  In  a  suppliant  tone 
they  entreated  Germanicus  to  select  for  pimish- 
ment  the  most  obnoxious ;  to  pardon  the  weak- 
ness of  men  drawn  into  error,  and  lead  them 
against  the  enemy.  They  requested  that  his 
wife  might  be  recalled ;  and  that  his  son,  the 
darling  of  the  camp,  might  not  be  sent  a  hostage 
to  the  states  of  Gaul.  Agrippina  being  then 
advanced   in  her  pregnancy,  and   the   winter 


7  The  Imafre  of  I>ru8us  was  displayed  amongthe  essles 
and  standards. 
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season  tpproaching,  Germanicus  judged  it  best  to 
let  her  proceed  on  her  journey.  His  son,  he  said, 
should  once  more  ^pear  amongst  them.  What 
remained  to  be  done  he  left  to  themselves. 

The  soldiers  were  now  incited  by  new  senti- 
ments and  passions  unfelt  before ;  they  seized 
the  ringleaders  of  the  sedition,  and  delivered 
them,  loaded  with  irons,  to  Caius  Cetronius,  who 
commanded  the  first  legion.  By  that  officer  the 
delinquents  were  brought  to  immediate  justice. 
The  form  of  proceeding  was  as  follows ;  The  le- 
gions under  arms  were  ranged  round  the  tribunal : 
the  criminal  was  set  up  to  public  view  ;  if  the 
general  voice  pronounced  him  guilty,  he  was 
thrown  headlong  down,  and  put  to  instant  death. 
In  this  mode  of  punishment  X^e  soldier  concurred 
with  ardour;  by  shedding  the  blood  of  others, 
he  thought  his  own  guilt  was  expiated.  The 
measure,  however  violent,  received  no  check 
from  Germanicus.  What  was  done  had  no  sanc- 
tion from  his  orders.  The  cruelty  began  with 
the  soldiers,  and  by  consequence  could  be  im- 
puted to  no  one  else.  The  veterans  followed 
the  example,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  were 
ordered  to  march  into  Rhaetia,  under  colour  of 
defending  the  province  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Suevians ;  but  in  truth,  to  remove  them  from 
the  camp  polluted  by  rebellion,  and  in  the  end 
made  savage  by  the  horrors  of  military  execu- 
tion. A  strict  review  of  the  centurions  was 
the  first  care  of  Germanicus.  They  were  all 
cited  before  him;  each  in  person  gave  in  his 
name,  his  rank,  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  length 
of  his  services,  the  actions  in  which  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  the  military  honours  i 
which  he  had  obtained.  If  the  tribunes,  or  the 
legion  in  general,  reported  in  his  favour,  he  pre- 
served his  station ;  if  taxed  by  the  general  voice 
with  avarice  or  cruelty,  he  was  discharged  from 
the  service. 

XLV.  Order  and  tranquillity  were  in  this  man- 
ner restored ;  but  at  the  distance  of  sixjy  miles, 
at  a  place  called  Vetera,^  riot  and  disorder  still 
subsisted.  The  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions 
were  there  in  winter  quarters.  In  the  late  com- 
motions these  men  were  the  first  and  most  active 
incendiaries.  The  worst  and  blackest  crimes 
were  by  them  committed ;  and  now,  when  the 
storm  was  in  appearance  over,  they  still  retained 
their  former  ferocity,  unreclaimed  by  the  peni- 
tence of  others,  and  undismayed  by  the  fate 
of  those  who  had  suffered  death.  To  meet  this 
new  alarm,  Germanicus  resolved  to  equip  bis 
fleet,  and   with   the   auxiliary  forces   to   sail 


1  The  rewards  of  the  soldiers'  valour  were  a  chain,  a 
bracelet,  a  spear,  a  branch  of  oak.  Servaii  civit  r^er- 
entem pramia querrum.  See  In  book  ii.  s.  9,  the  military 
honours  obtained  by  Flavius,  the  l)rother  of  Arminlus. 

2  VtUra  is  Uie  same  as  vttera  cattrOf  the  old  camp; 
a  place  rendered  funous  by  the  siege  conducted  by 
CIvilis,  the  Bslavian  chief.  Hist  book  iv.  b.  22.  It  is 
now  called  fikm/sn,  in  the  duchy  of  Cloves. 


down  the  Rhine,  in  order,  if  the  mutiny  still 
subsisted,  to  crush  it  at  once  by  force  of 
arms. 

XL VI.  At  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  where 
ihe  issue  of  the  commotions  in  Illyricum  was 
yet  unknown,  advice  was  received  of  the  dis- 
orders that  broke  out  in  Germany.  The  city 
was  thrown  into  consternation.  All  exclaimed 
against  the  conduct  of  Tiberius.  **  To  amuse 
the  senate  and  the  people,  both  helpless,  void  of 
spirit,  and  disarmed,  was  the  sole  drift  of  the 
emperor.  The  flame  of  discord  was  in  the  mean- 
time kindled  up  by  the  distant  armies  ;  and  two 
young  men,  who  had  neither^xperience  nor  suf- 
ficient authority,  were  sent  in  vain  to  quell  the 
insurrection.  Why  did  not  Tiberius  set  out  in 
person  upon  the  first  alarm  }  The  occasion  call- 
ed for  his  presence.  At  the  sight  of  him,  who 
had  gained  renown  in  war,  and  was  moreover 
the  fountain  of  rewards  and  punishments,  tlie 
malcontents  would  have  laid  down  their  arms. 
Augustus,^  though  in  the  decline  of  life,  could 
make  a  progress  into  Germany:  and  shall  Tibe- 
rius, in  the  vigour  of  his  days,  content  himself 
with  the  vain  parade  of  attending  the  senate, 
there  to  amuse  himself  with  petty  disputes,  to 
cavil  about  words,  and  wrangle  with  the  fathers  ? 
Enough  was  done  at  Rome  to  establish  his  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  and  despotic  power.  Measures 
should  now  be  taken  to  curb  the  spirit  of  the 
legions,  and  teach  them  to  endure  the  leisure  of 
repose." 

XL VII.  Tiberius  heard  the  murmurs  of  dis- 
content, but  remained  inflexible.  To  keep  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  neither  hazard  his 
own  safety,  nor  that  of  the  empire,  was  his  fixed 
resolution.  A  crowd  of  reflections  filled  him 
with  anxiety.  The  German  army  was  superior 
in  strength ;  that  in  Pannonia  was  the  nearest : 
the  former  had  great  resources  in  Gaul,  and  Italy 
lay  open  to  the  latter.  To  which  should  he  give 
the  preference  ?  If  he  visited  one,  the  other 
might  take  umbrage.  By  sending  his  sons,  he 
held  the  balance  even,  and  neither  could  be 
jealous.  It  was  besides  his  maxim,  that  the  im- 
perial dignity  should  not  be  suffered  to  tarnish 
in  the  eye  of  the  public.  What  is  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance is  most  respected.  If  Drusus  and  Ger- 
manicus reserved  some  points  for  the  considera- 
tion of  their  father,  the  inexperience  of  youth 
would  be  a  sufficient  apology.  Should  the  muti- 
neers persist  with  obstinacy,  there  would  still 
be  time  for  the  prince  to  interpose,  and  either  by 
rigour,  or  conciliating  measures,  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline.  If  he  went  in  person,  and 
the  insurgents  spurned  his  authority,  what  re- 
source was  left  ? — These  considerations  had  their 
weight ;  and  yet,  to  have  the  appearance  of  bemg 
willing  to  face  his  armies  was  part  of  his  policy. 


3  Suetonius  says  there  was  not  a  province,  except 
Africa  and  Sardinia,  which  he  did  not  visit.  In  Aug. 
S.47. 
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He  fHjtd  this  gtme  so  well,  that  he  seemed 
every  dajr  upon  the  point  of  leaving  Rome.4 
He  settled  his  train  of  attendants,  ordered  his 
cunp  equipage,  equipped  his  fleets ;  still  contriv- 
inf^,  by  specious  pretences,  to  give  a  colour  to 
delay.  The  winter  season,  he  said,  was  near  at 
hand,  and  the  weight  of  affairs  at  Rome  claimed 
his  attention.  The  most  discerning  were  for 
some  time  the  dupes  of  his  dissimulation.  The 
people  were  much  longer  amused,  and  the  pro- 
vinces were  the  last  to  see  through  the  delusion. 

XLVIII.  Germanicus  in  the  meantime  was 
ready,  with  his  collected  force,  to  act  against  the 
rebel  legions.  He  was  willing,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  suspend  his  operations,  till  time  should 
show  whether  the  late  example  had  wrought  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  to  submission,  and  a  due 
sense  of  their  duty.  With  this  intent,  ho  sent 
despatches  to  Cxcina,  to  inform  that  officer,  that 
he  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army ;  resolved,  if  justice  was  not  previously 
executed,  to  put  the  whole  body  to  the  sword. 
C«ecina  communicated,  in  a  confidential  manner, 
his  secret  instructions  to  the  standard-bearers, 
to  the  inferior  officers,  and  such  of  the  private 
men  as  were  known  to  be  well  affected.  He 
recommended  to  them  to  avert  the  danger  that 
hung  over  the  legions,  and  in  good  time  to  secure 
their  lives.  In  times  of  peace,  he  said,  there  is 
always  leisure  to  investigate  the  truth,  and 
separate  the  man  of  merit  from  the  turbulent 
and  seditions :  but  war  knows  no  distinction  of 
cases ;  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  fall  in  one 
pfomiscQOUs  carnage. 

The  officers,  thus  instructed,  'sounded  the 
common  men;  and,  finding  the  greatest  part 
well-affected,  agreed,  at  an  hour  approved  of  by 
Cscina,  to  fall  with  sudden  fury  upon  the  lead- 
ers of  the  mutiny.  Having  concerted  their  mea- 
sures, at  a  signal  given  they  began  the  attack. 
They  rushed  sword  in  hand  into  the  tents,'  and 
without  mercy  butchered  their  comrades,  who 
little  thought  they  were  so  pear  their  end.  A 
dreadful  slaughter  followed ;  no  cause  assigned, 
and  no  explanation  given.  Except  the  authors 
of  the  measure,  no  man  knew  from  what  motive 
tbm  assault  proceeded,  or  where  it  would  end. 

XLIX.  In  the  civil  wars  recorded  in  history, 
we  BO  where  find  a  scene  of  horror  like  the 
IKceenL  No  battle  was  fought ;  there  was  no  as- 
wilt  from  an  adverse  camp  .*  in  the  same  tents, 
where  the  day  saw  them  eat  their  meal  in  peace, 


4 
He 


Tibnias,  in  ihe  firtt  two  years  after  his  accession, 
<mc«  stirred  out  of  Rome ;  nor  did  he  afterwanis 
liuther  than  Anthim,  or  the  isle  of  Capreae 
pretended  an  intention  to  ▼isii  the  provinces,  and 
preparations  every  year,  without  so  much  as  be- 
f  a  JQumey.  He  was  at  last  called  Callipsdbs, 
friaoaa  in  Greece  for  being  in  a  harry,  and  never 
:ing  an  hich.  Suet  in  Tib.  s.  a& 
The  tents  are  cslled,  ]n  the  original,  Cmtubemia. 
They  were  large  snoogh  for  tan  soldiers,  who  were 
ssogea  lOgexBer. 


and  the  night  laid  them  down  to  rest,  comrades 
divide  against  their  fellows  •,  darts  and  javelins 
are  thrown  with  sudden  fury ;  uproar  and  con- 
fusion follow ;  shouts  and  dying  groins  resound 
throughout  the  camp ;  a  scene  of  blood  is  laid ; 
wretches  expire,  and  the  reason  remains  un- 
known. The  event  is  left  to  chance.  Men  of 
worth  and  honour  perished  in  the  fray ;  for  the 
guilt}',  finding  themselves  the  devoted  objects, 
snatched  up  their  arms,  and  joined  the  better 
cause.  CsBcina  remained  a  tame  spectator ;  no 
officer,  no  tribune,  attempted  to  stop  the  wild 
Qoomiotion.  The  fury  of  the  soldiers  had  its 
free  career ;  and  vengeance  rioted  in  blood,  even 
to  satiety.  Germanicus  in  a  short  tithe  after 
entered  the  camp.  He  saw  a  tragic  spectacle ; 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  called  it  a  massacre, 
not  an  act  of  justice.  He  ordered  the  dead 
bodies  to  be  burnt.  The  fury  of  the  soldiers 
had  not  yet  subsided ;  in  the  agitation  of  their 
minds  they  desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy, 
in  order  to  expiate  by  the  blood  of  the  Barba- 
rians the  desolation  they  had  made.  The  shades 
of  their  slaughtered  friends  could  not  be  other- 
wise appeased ;  when  their  breasts  were  gashed 
with  honourable  wounds,  atonement  would  then 
be  made.  Germanicus  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity; and  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  river,* 
advanced  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  le- 
gionary soldiers,  9ix-and-twenty  cohorts  of  the 
allies,  and  eight  squadrons  of  horse;  all  free 
from  disaffection,  and  during  the  late  commo- 
tions strict  observers  of  discipline.  , 
L.  The  Germans,  posted  at  a  small  distance, 
exulted  in  full  security.  They  saw  with  plea- 
sure the  cessation  of  arms  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Augustus ;  and  the  revolt  of  the>  legions 
inspired  them  with  fresh  courage.  The  Romkins, 
by  a  forced  march,  passed  the  Caesian  forest  $7 
and  having  levelled  part  of  the  rampart  8  former- 
ly begun  by  Tiberius,  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
spot.  In  the  front  and  rear  of  the  camp,  they 
threw  up  intrenchments.  The  flanks  were  for- 
tified with  a  pile  of  trees,  hewn  down  for  the 
purpose.  Their  way  from  that  place  lay  through 
a  gloomy  forest :  but  of  two  roads,  which  was 
most  eligible,  was  matter  of  doubt ;  whether  the 
shortest  >  and  most  frequented,  or  another  more 
difficult,  and  seldom  attempted,  but  for  that 
reason  unsuspected  by  the  enemy.  The  longest 
road  was  preferred.  The  army  pushed  on  with 
vigour.  The  scouts  had  brought  intelligence  that 
the  approaching  night  was  a  festival,  to  be  cel- 
ebrated by  the  Barbarians  with  joy  and  revelry. 


6  He  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhino. 

7  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

8  Tho  rampan  was  raised  by  Tiberhis,  when  he  com- 
manded in  Germany,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Cluve* 
rlus  says,  it  was  near  the  city,  now  called  Skhermbtck. 
See  Germ.  Antiqua,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

9  This  road,  Broiier  says,  stretched  from  west  to  east, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Luppxa  (the  Uppt)  as  lar 
as  Ai.iso,  now  Eiiatti. 
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In  consequence  of  this  information,  Caeeina  had 
orders  to  advance  with  the  light  cohorts,  and 
clear  a  passage  through  the  woods.  The  legions 
followed  at  a  moderate  distance.     The  bright- 
ness of  the  night  favoured  their  design.     They' 
arrived,  with  rapid  expedition,  at  the  villages 
of  the  Marsians,!  and  without  delay  formed  a 
chain  of  posts,  to  inclose  the  enemy  on  every  side. 
The  Barbarians  were  sunk  in  sleep  and  wine, 
some  stretched  on  their  beds,  others  at  full  length 
under  the  tables ;  all  in  full  security,  without 
a  guard,  without  posts,  and  without  a  centinel 
on  duty.     No  appearance  of  war  was  seen  ;  nor 
could  that  be  called  a  peace  which  was  only  the 
effect  of  savage  riot,  the  languor  of  a  debauch. 
LI.     Germanicus,  to  spread  the  slaughter  as 
wide  as  possible,  divided  his  men  into  four  bat- 
talions.    The  country,  fifty  miles  round,  was 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  no  compassion 
for  sex  or  age ;  no  distinction  of  places,  holy  or 
profane ;  nothing  was  sacred.     In  the  general 
ruin  the  Temple  of  Tanfan,3  which  was  held  by 
the  inhabitants  in  the  highest  veneration,  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.    Dreadful  as  the  slaugh- 
ter was,  it  did  not  cost  a  drop  of  Roman  blood. 
Not  so  much  as  a  wound  was  received.     The 
attack  was  made  on  the  Barbarians  sunk  in 
sleep,  dispersed  in  flight,  unarmed,  and  incapable 
of  resistance.  '  An  account  of  the  massacre  soon 
reached  the  Bructerians,  the  Tubantes,  and  the 
Usipetes.     Inflamed  with  resentment,  those  na- 
tions took  up  arms  ;  and  posting  themselves  to 
advantage,  surrounded  the  woods  through  which 
the  Roman  army  was  to  pass.    Germanicus,  in- 
formed of  their  motions,  marched  in  order  of 
battle.    Part  of  the  cavalry,  with  the  light  co- 
horts, formed  the  van ;  the  first  legion  followed, 
to  support  them;  the  baggage  moved  in  the 
centre.     The  left  wing  was  closed  by  the  twen- 
ty-first legion,  and  the  right  by  the  fifth.    The 
twentieth,  with  the  auxiliaries,  brought  up  the 
rear.     The  Germans,  in  close  ambush,  waited 
till  the  army  stretched  into  the  woods.     After 
skirmishing  with  the  advanced  party,  and  both 
the  flanks,  they  fell  with  their  whole  strength 
upon  the  rear.     The  light  cohorts,  unable  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  a  close  embodied  enemy, 
were  thrown  into  disorder ;  when  Germanicus, 
riding  at  full  speed  to  the  twentieth  legion,  cried 
aloud,  "  The  time  is  come  when  you  may  eflface, 
by  one  brave  exploit,  the  guilt  of  the  late  sedi- 
tion :  charge  with  courage,  and  you  gain  immor- 


1  The  Marsians  dwelt  in  the  dioetu  if  Muntttr^  be- 
tween the  rivers  Amisia  and  Lupphu 

8  Woods  and  forests  were  the  tanctuaries  held  In  ven> 
•ration  by  the  Germans.  The  temple  of  Tanfan  waa 
an  exception  to  the  general  custom.  vWe  are  told  by 
antiquarians,  that  the  word  was  composed  of  fan,  sylva, 
a  wood,  and  /onCf  dominus,  or  lord.  Amelot  do  la 
Hoaaaaje  says  it  was  dedicated  to  the  fint  eouu  qfall^ 
or  the  supreme  being.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
B.  9.  note. 


tal  honour. **  Roused  by  this  animating  strain, 
the  legion  rushed  to  the  attack,  and  at  the  first 
onset  broke,  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
Barbarians  fled  to  the  open  plain :  the  Romans 
pursued  them  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Mean* 
while  the  van  of  the  army  passed  the  limits  of 
the  foiest,  and  began  to  throw  up  intrenchments 
From  that  time  the  march  was  unmolested.  Tb< 
soldiers,  flushed  with  success,  and,  in  the  glor^ 
of  this  expedition,  losing  all  memory  of  formei 
guilt,  were  sent  into  winter  quarters. 

LII.  An  account  of  these  events  arriving  a 
Rome,  Tiberius  was  variously  aflected.  He  re 
ceived  a  degree  of  pleasure,  but  it  was  a  pleasure 
mingled  with  anxiety.  That  the  troubles  in  th( 
camp  were  at  an  end,  he  heard  with  satisfac 
tion  9  but  he  saw,  with  a  jealous  spirit,  that  h] 
laigesses  and  dismissions  from  the  service,  Ger 
manicus  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  legions 
The  glory  of  his  arms  was  another  circumstance 
that  touched  him  nearly.  He  thought  fit,  not 
withstanding,  to  lay  the  whole  account  befon 
the  senate.  He  expatiated  at  large  in  praise  o1 
Germanicus,  but  in  terms  of  studied  ostentatiot 
too  elaborate  to  be  thought  sincere.  Of  Dnisus 
and  the  issue  of  the  troubles  in  lUyricum,  h 
spoke  with  more  reserve ;  concise,  yet  not  with 
out  energy.  The  concessions  made  by  Germanl 
cus  to  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  were  ratified  i 
every  article,  and,  at  the  same  time,  extende 
to  the  army  in  Pannonia. 

LIII.  In  the  course  of  the  year  died  Julia 
the  daughter  of  Augustus.  On  account  of  he 
lascivious  pleasures,  she  had  been  formerly  ban 
ished  by  her  father  to  the  isle  of  Pandatarii 
and  afterwards  to  Rhegium,  a  city  on  the  strait 
of  Sicily.  During  the  life  of  her  sons  Caic 
and  Lucius,  she  became  the  wife  of  Tiberiui 
and,  by  the  haughtiness  of  her  carriage,  mad 
him  feel  that  she  thought  him  beneath  her  rani 
The  arrogance  of  her  behaviour  was  the  secre 
and  most  powerful  motive,  for  the  retreat  whic 
that  prince  made  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  At  h: 
accession  to  the  empire,  when  he  was  master  o 
the  Roman  world,  he  saw  her  in  a  state  of  dei 
titution,  banished,  covered  with  infamy,  ani 
after  the  murder  of  Agrippa  Posthumus,  witl 
out  a  ray  of  hope  to  comfort  her.  Yet  th 
could  not  appease  the  malice  of  Tiberius.  B 
ordered  her  to  be  starved  to  death ;  concludin 
that,  after  a  tedious  exile  at  a  place  remote, 
lingering  death  in  want  and  misery  would  pai 
unnoticed. 

From  the  same  root  of  bitterness  sprung  tl 
cruelty  with  which  he  persecuted  Sempronii 
Gracchus  ;<  a  man  descended  from  a  noble  fi 


3  She  was  married  to  Agrippa,  and  had  by  him  thn 
sons,  Caiue,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa  Posthumus ;  and  all 
two  daughters,  Agrippina  and  Julia.  Sm  the  Geneal 
gical  Table,  No.  46. 

4  For  more  of  hhn  and  his  son  daius  Gracchua,  • 
Annals,  book  iv.  s.  13. 
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wmUjf  poMtifid  of  taJeotfl,  tnd  adorned  with  elo- 
qacnee,  but  eloquence  nciously  applied.  By 
bij  wit  and  nre  accomplishmenta  he  seduced 
the  affections  of  Julia,  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
bex  husband  Agrippa.  Nor  did  his  passion  stop 
there :  when  she  was  afterwards  married  to  Ti- 
berius, he  was  still  a  persevering  adulterer,  and, 
bjr  secret  artifices,  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  wife 
■gainst  her  husband*  The  letter  to  Augustus, 
in  which  she  treated  the  character  of  Tiberius 
with  contempt,  was  generally  thought  to  be  his 
coBposition.  For  these  offences  he  was  banished 
to  Cercina,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  pissed  fourteen  years  in  exile.  Sol- 
diers at  length  were  sent  to  put  an  end  to  his 
dAyt.  The  assassins  found  him  on  the  point  of 
m  prominent  neck  of  land,  with  a  countenance 
fixed  in  sorrow  and  despair.  As  soon  as  the 
ruiDans  approached,  be  desired  a  short  delay,  that 
be  might  write  the  sentiments  of  a  dying  man 
to  bis  wife  AlUaria.  Having  despatched  that 
basiness,  he  presented  his  neck  to  the  murderer's 
stroke  i  in  his  last  moments  worthy  of  the  Sem- 
pffonian  name.  His  life  was  a  series  of  degene- 
tztm  actions.  The  assassins,  according  to  some 
bistorians,  were  not  hired  at  Rome,  but  sent 
from  Africa  by  the  proconsul  Lucius  Asprenas, 
mt  the  instigation  of  Tiberius,  who  hoped  to 
tbrow  fnMn  himself  the  load  of  guilt,  and  fix  it 
OD  his  tools  of  power.  The  artifice  did  not 
enecced. 

LI  v.  In  the  course  of  this  year  was  formed 
m  new  institution  of  religious  rites.  In  honour 
gf  Augustus  a  list  of  priests  was  added  to  the 
sacerdotal  college,  in  imitation  of  tbe  order 
founded  in  ancient  times  by  Titus  Tatius,  to 
perpetuate  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Sa- 
bines«  To  create  this  new  sodality,  the  names 
of  tbe  most  eminent  citizens,  to  the  number  of 
OBe«and-twenty,  were  drawn  by  lot ;  and  Tibe- 
rius, Drusus,  Claudius,  and  Germanicus,  were 
added.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  games 
performed  this  year  in  honour  of  Augustus,  were 
distnrbed  by  violent  factions  among  the  players.5 
Incompliance  with  the  wishes  of  Mcecenas,  that 
passiooate  admirer  of  Bathyllus,  the  comedian, 
Aognstus  had  always  favoured  tbe  exhibition  of 
paatDBimes.  He  bad  himself  a  taste  for  those 
anmsements ;  and,  hy  mixing  with  the  diver- 
sions of  the  multitude,  he  thought  he  showed  a 
popular  condescension.  Tiberius  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent character :  but  the  minds  of  men,  soft^ 
ened  by  luxury,  and  during  a  long  reign  dis- 
aolTed  in  pleasure,  qould  not  easily  conform  to 


S  F«r  an  aceooot  of  theatrical  ftcUons,  see  IMalogue 
encsreiag  Oniory,  i.  tt,  note.  Batbjrllus,  the  panto- 
■faM-^if^noer,  is  distioguished  by  Horace  fi>r  his 
graeelol  moTemeoL 

— -  Nee  cum  sis  csetera  fiMSor, 
Tres  lantom  ad  nameros  satyri  movean  BathyllL 
Bs  is  aleo  memfcuwl  by  Juvenal: 

mDlU  saltanas  Baihyllo. 

Sat.  vL  ver.  68. 


that  austerity  which  raited  tbe  rigid  temper  of 
the  prince* 

LV.  In  the  consulship  of  Drusus  Csssar  and 
Caius  Norbanus,  [A.  U.  C.  768.  A.  D.  15.]  a 
triumph  was  decreed  to  Germanicus,  though  the 
war  was  not  yet  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
prince  had  concerted  his  plan  of  operations  for 
the  ensuing  summer)  but  he  thought  proper, 
early  in  the  spring,  to  open  the  campaign  by  a 
sudden  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  Ca^ 
tians ;  a  people  distracted  among  themselves  by 
the  opposite  factions  of  Arminius*  and  Seges* 
tes  I  the  former  famous  for  his  treachery  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  latter  for  unshaken  fidelity. 
Arminius  was  the  common  disturber  of  Ger- 
many ;  Segestes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  given 
repeated  proofs  of  his  pacific  temper.  When 
measures  were  taken  for  a  general  insurrection, 
he  discovered  the  conspiracy;  and, during  the 
banquet  which  pr^eded  tiie  massacre  of  Varus, 
he  proposed  that  he  himself,  Arminius,  and  other 
chiefs,  should  be  seized,  and  loaded  with  irons. 
By  that  vigorous  measure  he  was  sure  that  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  would  be  depressed 
with  fearj  and,  having  lost  their  chiefs,  none 
would  dare  to  rise  in  arms.  The  general,  of 
course,  would  have  leisure  to  discriminate  the 
innocent  from  the  guilty.  But  Varus  was  fated 
to  perish,  and  Arminius  struck  the  blow.  In 
the  present  juncture,  Segestes  was  compelled,  by 
the  ardour  of  his  coimtrymen,  to  take  up  arms. 
He  still,  however,  retained  his  former  senti- 
ments. He  had,  besides,  motives  of  a  private 
nature:  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  promised 
in  marriage  to  another  chief,  was  ravished  from 
him  by  Arminius.  The  father  and  the  son-in- 
law  were,  hy  consequence,  inveterate  ene- 
mies; and  that  connection,  which  between 
persons  mutually  well  inclined,  forms  the 
tenderest  friendship,  served  only  to  in- 
flame the  animosity  of  the  two  contending 
chiefs. 

LVI.  Encouraged  by  these  dissensions,  Ger- 
manicus appointed  Csscina  to  the  command  of 
four  legions,  five  thousand  of  the  allies,  and  the 
German  recruits  lately  raised,  by  hasty  levies, 
on  this  side  of  the  Rhine.  He  marched  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  equal  legionary  force,  and 
double  the  number  of  auxiliaries.  On  the  ruins 
of  a  fort,  formerly  built  on  Mount  Taunus  7  by 


6  Arminius,  according  to  YelleiuB  PSterculus,  lib.  IL  s. 
1 18,  was  the  eon  of  Sigimier,  a  Cheniscan  chief  Inguio- 
mer  was  his  fkther's  brother,  and  of  course  uncle  to  Ar- 
mioius,  as  mentioned  in  this  book,  a  60.  Arminius  bad 
a  broilier,  whose  name  was  Flaviua  Annais,  book  ii.  a 
9.  Segestes  was  another  leading  chieftain  among  the 
Cheniscana  His  daughter  was  ravished  item  him  by 
Arminiua  His  son  Segimund  is  mentioned  in  this  book, 
a  67.  This  account  of  the  German  chieftains  will  make 
the  sequel,  in  this  and  the  next  book,  more  easilj  un- 
derstood. 

7  Mourn  Taunus,  near  Magontlacum  (now  JMbycncs, 
Brotler  saf s  is  now  called  HtjfridL 
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his  father  Drusiig,  he  raised  a  fortification,  and 
proceeded  by  rapid  marches  aghast  the  Cattians. 
To  secure  his  retre  it,  he  left  behind  him  Lucius 
Apronius,  with  orders  to  work  at  the  roids,  and 
embank  the  rivers.  The  dryness  of  the  season, 
uncommon  in  those  parts,  and  the  low  bed  of 
waters  in  the  rivers,  favoured  his  expedition ; 
but  before  his  return,  the  fall  of  heavy  rains,  and 
the  overflow  of  torrents,  might  lay  the  country 
under  water.  His  arrival  was  so  little  expected 
by  the  Cattians,  that  their  women  and  children 
were  either  taken  prisoners  or  put  to  the  sword. 
The  young  and  able-bodied  made  their  escape  by 
swimming  across  the  Adrana.  From  the  oppo- 
site bank  they  attempted  to  hinder  a  bridge  from 
being  thrown  over  the  river ;  but  by  a  fierce  dis- 
charge from  the  engines,  and  a  volley  of  darts, 
they  were  driven  from  their  post.  They  offered 
terms  of  peace,  but  without  success.  Numbers 
submitted  at  discretion :  the  rest  abandoned  their 
villages  and  fled  for  shelter  into  the  woods.  The 
country  round  was  laid  waste;  Mattium,  the 
capital,  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  the  open 
plains  were  made  a  desert  Germanicus  march- 
ed his  army  back  towards  the  Rhine,  the  Barba- 
rians never  daring  to  harass  the  rear,  as  is  their 
practice,  when,  pretending  to  retreat  io  a  panic, 
they  wheel  about  on  a  sudden,  and  return  to  the 
charge.  The  Cheruscans  meditated  a  sudden 
attack  in  favour  of  the  Cattians  \  but  Cecina, 
with  an  army  of  observation,  spread  so  warm  an 
alarm,  that  the  enterprise  was  dropped.  The 
Marsians,  more  bold  and  desperate,  risked  a  bat- 
tle, and  were  defeated. 

LVII.  Crermonicus,  in  a  short  time  afterwards, 
received  a  message  from  Segestes,  imploring 
protection  from  the  fury  of  his  countrymen,  who 
held  him  closely  besieged.  Arminius  had  been 
the  adviser  of  the  war,  and  was  by  consequence 
the  idol  of  the  people.  In  a  nation  of  savages, 
the  man  of  fierce  and  turbulent  spirit  is  sure,  in 
times  of  commotion,  to  be  the  leading  dema- 
gogue. Among  the  deputies  sent  to  Germanicus, 
was  Segimund,  the  son  of  Segestes ;  a  young 
man  who,  in  the  year  famous  for  the  revolt  of 
Germany,  was  made  by  the  Romans  a  priest  of 
the  Ublan  altar ;  but  soon  after,  fired  by  the  zeal 
that  roused  his  whole  nation,  he  tore  off  his 
sacred  vestments,  and  went  over  to  his  country- 
men. Conscious  of  this  offence,  he  hesitated  for 
some  time,  willing  to  decline  the  embassy ;  till 
at  length,  encouraged  by  the  fame  of  Roman 
clemency,  he  obeyed  his  father's  orders.  He 
met  with  a  gracious  reception ;  and,  under  a  pro- 
per guard,  was  conducted  in  safety  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Gaul.  Germanicus  thought  it  of  mo- 
ment to  change  his  purpose,  and  march  back  to 
the  relief  of  Segestes.  He  no  sooner  appeared 
before  the  place,  than  the  enemy  was  attacked, 
and  put  to  the  route. 

Segestes  was  set  at  liberty,  and  with  him  a 
numerous  train  of  relatives  and  faithful  follow- 
ers ;  several  women  of  noble  birth ;  and,  in  the 


number,  the  daughter  of  8egestes,i  then  married 
to  Arminius.  In  her  deportment  no  trace  ap- 
peared of  her  father's  character!  she  breathed 
the  spirit  of  her  husband.  Not  a  tear  was  seen 
to  start ;  no  supplicating  tone  was  heard ;  she 
stood  in  pensive  silence ;  her  hand  strained  close 
to  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  womb, 
then  pregnant  with  the  fruit  of  her  marriage. 
At  the  same  time  was  brought  forth  ar  load  of 
spoils,  which,  in  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his 
followers,  fell  to  the  share  of  those  who  now 
surrendered  to  the  Roman  arms.  What  chiefly 
attracted  every  eye,  was  Segestes  himself ;  his 
stature  of  superior  size,  his  countenance  that  of 
a  man  who  knew  neither  guilt  nor  fear.  He 
spoke  to  this  effect : 

LVIII.  <«  It  is  not  now  the  first  time  that  Se- 
gestes has  given  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Rome.  From  the  moment  when  I  was 
enrolled  a  citizen  by  the  deified  Augustus,  your 
interest  has  been  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  Your 
friends  I  emhraced;  your  enemies  were  mine. 
In  acting  thus,  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  treason 
to  my  country.  A  traitor  I  know  is  odious  even 
to  those  who  profit  by  the  treason.  I  have  been 
your  friend,  because  I  thought  the  interests 
of  Germany  and  Rome  were  interwoven  with 
each  other;  I  have  been  your  friend,  because  I 
preferred  peace  to  war.  Governed  by  these 
principles,  I  addressed  myself  to  Varus,  who 
commanded  your  armies  ;  before  his  tribunal,  I 
exhibited  an  accusation  against  Arminius,  the 
ravisher  of  my  daughter,  and  the  violator  of 
public  treaties.  But  sloth  and  irresolution  were 
the  bane  of  that  unfortunate  general.  From  laws 
enfeebled  and  relaxed  I  expected  no  relief.  I 
therefore  desired,  earnestly  desired,  that  Armi- 
nius, and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy, 
might  be  tlirown  into  irons.  I  did  not  except 
myself.  With  what  zeal  I  pressed  the  measure, 
witness  that  fatal  night  which  I  wish  had  been 
my  last  The  horrors  that  followed,  demand  our 
tears :  they  cannot  be  justified.  Soon  after  that 
tragic  event,  I  confined  Arminius  in  chains ;  and 
from  his  faction  I  have  suffered,  in  my  turn, 
the  same  indignity.  Admitted  now  to  an  inter- 
view with  Germanicus,  I  prefer  ancient  friend- 
ship to  new  connections ;  my  voice  is  still  for 
peace.  For  myself  I  have  nothing  in  view ;  my 
honour  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  desire  to  repell  all 
suspicion  of  perfidy.  I  would,  if  possible, 
make  terms  for  my  countrymen,  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  prefer  a  well-timed  repentance  to  ca- 
lamity and  ruin.  For  my  son,  and  the  errors  of 
his  youth,  I  am  an  humble  suppliant  My 
daughter,  indeed,  appears  before  you  by  necessi- 
ty, not  by  her  own  choice :  I  acknowledge  it 
It  is  yours  to  decide  her  fate ;  it  is  yours  to 


1  Her  name,  accordingtoStrabOf  was  Thusnelda.  Her 
deportment  here  described  would  be  a  fine  oabject  for 
an  historical  painter. 
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jadgt  wliieli  ought  to  havo  mott  influence,  her  | 
hoshsad  or  her  fathers  the  is  with  child  hy 
lof,  and  she  sprung  from  me."  Ger- 
>,  in  his  usual  style  of  moderation, 
sssored  him,  that  his  children  and  relations 
sbonld  be  protected  $  as  to  himself,  he  might 
depend  upon  a  safe  retreat  in  one  of  the  old 
proTinces.  He  then  marched  back  to  the  Rhine ; 
and  there,  by  the  direction  of  Tiberius,  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  iMPanATOn.  The 
wife  of  Arminius  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  who 
was  reared  and  educated  at  Ravenna.^  The 
disasters  which  made  him  afterwards  the  sport 
of  ibitaae,  shall  be  related  in  their  proper 
place. 

LIX.  The  surrender  of  Segestes,  and  his 
gracious  reception  from  Germanicus,  being,  in  a 
short  time,  spread  throughout  Germany,  the 
feelings  of  men  were  Tarious,  as  their  i^clina^ 
tions  happened  to  be  for  peace  or  war.  Armi- 
nius, by  nature  fierce  and  enterprising,  seeing, 
in  this  juncture,  his  wife  for  ever  lost,  and  the 
child  in  her  womb  a  slave  before  its  birth,  felt 
himself  inflamed  with  tenfold  fury.  He  flew 
nniiid  the  country  of  the  Cheruscans,  spreading 
the  flame  of  discord,  and,  in  every  quarter,  rous- 
ing the  people  to  revenge  t  he  called  aloud  to 
aims,  to  arms  against  Segestes, — to  aims  against 
the  Romans.  He  spared  no  topic  that  could  in- 
flanse  resentment  «  Behold,'*  he  cried,  **  behold 
in  Segestes  the  true  character  of  a  father !  in 
Germanicus  an  accomplished  general !  in  the 
exploits  o(  the  Roman  army,  the  glory  of  a  war- 
like nation !  with  mighty  numbers  they  have 
led  a  woman  into  captivity.  It  was  not  in  this 
manner  that  Arminius  dealt  with  them :  three 
IcgioiM,  and  as  many  commanders,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  my  revenge.  To  the  arts  of  traitors  I 
a  stranger;  I  wage  no  war  with  women  big 
child.  My  enemies  are  worthy  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  I  declare  open  hostility,  and,  sword  in  hand, 
I  meet  them  in  the  field  of  battle. 

*  Surrey  your  religious  groves :  the  Roman 
banners  by  me  hung  up,  and  dedicated  to  the 
gads  of  our  country,  are  there  displayed ;  they 
are  the  trophies  of  victory.  Let  Segestes  fly 
ior  shelter  to  the  Roman  provinces ;  let  him  en- 
joy his  bank  on  the  side  of  Gaul ;  and  let  him 
there  meanly  crouch  to  make  his  son  the  priest 
sf  a  foreign  altar.  Posterity  will  have  reason 
to  enrae  his  memory  {  future  ages  will  detest  the 
man,  whose  crime  it  is,  that  we  have  seen,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  rods  and  axes, 
tte  Bomaa  habit  and  the  Roman  arms.  To 
Mhtx  nations,  punishments  and  taxes  are  yet 
;  they  are  happy,  for  they  are  ignorant 


1  The  account  heia  promised,  and  without  doubt 
09gn  either  io  tho  Annals  or  the  History,  la  totallj  lost 
teabo  esTS  that  the  son,  wbo  was  called  Thumelicus  by 
Iha  Rmmens,  walked  among  the  captives  in  the  triumph 
«f  Oiiineiiiiusi  which  is  mentioiied,  AnnalSj  book  ii. 
a  41. 


of  the  Romans.  We  have  bravely  thrown  off 
the  yoke ;  we  are  free  from  burthens  t  and  since 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  retreat,  that  very  Au« 
gustus  whom  his  countrymen  have  made  a  god  s 
and  since  Tiberius,  that  upstart  emperor,  keeps 
aloof  from  Germany,  shall  we,  who  have  dared 
nobly  for  our  liberties,  shrink  from  a  boy  void 
of  experience,  and  an  army  ruined  by  their  own 
divisions  ?  If  your  country  is  dear  to  yon,  if 
the  glory  of  your  ancestors  is  near  your  hearts, 
if  liberty  is  of  any  value.  If  the  enjoyment  of 
your  natural  rights  is  preferable  to  new  masters 
and  foreign  colonies,  follow  Arminius.  I  will 
marshal  you  the  way  to  glory  and  to  freedom. 
Segestes  has  nothing  in  store  but  infamy,  chains, 
and  bondage." 

LX.  By  these  incendiary  speeches  all  German 
ny  was  roused  to  action.  The  Cheruscans  took 
up  arms,  and  the  neighbouring  states  followed 
their  example.  Inguiomer,  a  man  long  known, 
and  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Romans, 
declared  in  favour  of  Arminius  t  he  was  uncle 
to  that  chieftain.  By  adopting  his  measures, 
he  added  strength  to  the  confederacy.  Ger^ 
manicus  saw  the  impending  danger.  To  cause 
a  diversion,  and  avoid  the  united  strength  of 
the  enemy,  he  ordered  Cccina,  with  forty  Ro» 
man  cohorts,  to  penetrate  into  the  territory  of 
the  Bructerians,  as  far  as  the  river  Amisia. 
Pedo,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  was  directed 
to  march  along  the  confines  of  the  Frisiant. 
Germanicus,  with  four  legions,  embarked  on 
the  lakes.s  One  common  place  of  destination 
was  appointed  t  the  foot,  the  cavalry,  and  the 
fleet,  arrived  in  due  time.  The  Chaucians 
joined  the  Roman  army ;  the  Bructerians  set 
fire  to  their  houses,  and  abandoned  their  country. 
Lucius  Stertinius,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
light  horse,  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  fugitives. 
That  officer  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  put 
the  whole  body  to  the  rout.  Amidst  the  slaugh* 
ter  that  followed,  some  of  the  soldiers  were  in- 
tent on  plunder.  Among  the  spoils  was  found 
the  eagle  of  the  nineteenth  legion,  lost  in  the 
massacre  of  Varus.  The  army  pushed  on  with 
vigour  to  the  farthest  limit  of  the  Bructerians. 
The  whole  country,  between  the  river  Amisia 
and  the  Luppia,  was  made  a  desert.  The  Ro« 
mans  were  now  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
forest  of  Teutobnrgium^  where  the  bones  of 


3  The  Lakes,  which  are  now  lost  in  the  vast  gulf 
called  the  Zuider-Zoe. 

3  The  couuneotators  give  diflbrent  accounts  of  the 
Teutobuii^ian  fcreat.  Ouerin,  the  French  translator  of 
Tacitus,  says  ft  lay  in  the  diocese  of  Munster,  where 
there  is,  at  this  day,  a  place  called  Vanndorpt  whkh 
signifies  the  buig  of  Yams.  Brotier  places  It  in  ths 
diocese  of  Padertwm,  near  the  town  of  Ifomf  not  ftr 
from  Paderbom,  where  there  is  a  forest  called  7%mI«- 
berg ;  and  a  field  called  Ww^tldt^  that  is,  the  field  of 
▼Iclorj.  To  cooflrm  his  opinion,  he  aays  that  bones 
and  military  weapons,  and  also  medals  of  Julius  Ci 
and  Augustus^  are  often  dug  in  those  woods. 
D 
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Varus  and  his  legions  were  said  to  be  still  un- 
boned. 

LXI.  Touched  by  this  affecting  circumstance, 
Germanicus  resolved  to  pay  the  last  human  office 
to    the  relics    of  that  unfortunate  commander 
and  his  slaughtered  soldiers.     The  same  tender 
sentiment   dilfused    itself  through    the   army  : 
some  felt  the  touch  of  nature  for  their  relations, 
others  for  their  friends ;  and  all  lamented  the 
disasters  of  war,  and  the  wretched  lot  of  hu- 
man kind.     Cajcina  was  sent  forward  to  explore 
the    woods ;    where   the    waters   were  out,  to 
throw  up  bridges ;  and,  by  heaping  loads  of  earth 
on  the  swampy  soil,  to  secure  a  solid  footing. 
The  army  marched  through  a  gloomy  solitude. 
The  place  presented  an   awful  spectacle,  and 
the  memory  of  a  tragical  event  increased  the 
horror  of  the  scene.     The  first  camp  of  Varus 
appeared  in  view.     The  extent  of  the  ground, 
and  the  three  different  inclosures  for  the  eagles,i 
,  still  distinctly  seen,  left  no  doubt  but  that  the 
whole  was  the  work  of  the  three  legions.  Farther 
on  were  traced  the  ruins  of  a  rampart,  and  the 
hollow  of  a  ditch  well  nigh  filled  up.      This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  the  few,  who 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  made  their  last 
effort,  and  perished  in  the  attempt     The  plains 
around  were  white  with  bones,  in  some  places 
thinly  scattered,  in  others  lying  in  heaps  as  the 
men  happened  to  fall  in  flight,  or  in  a  body  re- 
sisted to  the  last.     Fragments  of  javelins,  and 
the   limbs  of  horses,  lay  scattered  about   the 
field.     Human  sculls  were  seen  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees.   In  the  adjacent  woods  stood  the  savage 
altars  where  the  tribunes  and  principal  centu- 
rions were  offered  up  a  sacrifice  with  barbarous 
rites.     Some  of  the  soldiers  who  s^urvived  that 
dreadful  day,  and  afterwards  broke  tlieir  chains, 
related    circumstantially     several    particulars. 
"  Here  the  commanders  of  the  legions  were  put 
to  the  sword  :    on  that  spot  the  eagles   were 
seized.     There  Varus  received  his  first  wound  j 
and  this  the  place  where  he  gave  himself  the 
mortal  stab,  and  died  by  his  own  sword.  Yonder 
mound  was  the  tribunal  from  which  Arminius 
harangued  his  countrymen  :  here  he  fixed  his 
gibbets  J  there  he  dug  the  funeral  trenches  ;  and 
in  that  quarter  he  offered  every  mark  of  scorn  and 
insolence  to  the  colours  and  the  Roman  eagles." 
LXII.  Six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  over- 
throw of  Varus  ;  and  now  on  the  same  spot,  the 
Roman  army  collected  the  bones  of  their  slaugh- 
tered countrymen.     Whether  they  were  bury- 
ing the  remains  of  strangers,  or  of  their  own 
friends,  no  man  knew  :  all,  however,  considered 
themselves  as  performing  the  last  obsequies  to 
their  kindred,  and  their  brother-soldiers.   While 
employed  in  this  pious  office,  their  hearts  were 


1  The  part  of  a  Roman  camp,  where  the  arms  and 
Mgles  were  deposited,  was  called  prina'pia.  As  the 
traces  of  three  such  places  were  visible,  there  could  be 
po  doubt  but  they  were  the  work  of  three  legions. 


torn  with  contending  passions  ;  by  turns  op- 
pressed with  grief,  and  burning  for  revenge.  A 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the-  dead  was 
raised  with  turf.  Germanicus  with  his  own 
hand  laid  the  first  sod  ;  discharging  at  once  the 
tribute  due  to  the  legions,  and  sympathizing 
with  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  whole,  tliough 
an  act  of  piety  to  the  slain,  was  condemned  by 
Tiberius.  The  malignity  of  his  nature  led  him 
to  misinterpret  the  actions  of  Germanicus  ;  per- 
haps he  was  apprehensive,  that  the  view  of  a 
field  covered  with  the  unburied  limbs  of  a 
slaughtered  army,  might  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
soldier,  and  add  to  the  ferocity  of  the  enemy. 
There  might  be  another  reason  for  his  dis- 
pleasure. Perhaps  he  thought  that  a  general, 
invested  with  the  office  of  augur,  and  other 
religious  functions,  ought  not  to  assist  at  the 
performance  of  funeral  rites. 

LXIII.    Germanicus    pressed    forward,   by 
rapid  marches,  in  pursuit  of  Arminius,  who  fled 
before  him,  taking  advantage  of  the  defiles,  and 
difficult  parts  of  the  country.     Having  overtak- 
en the  Barbarians,  and  seeing  his  opportunity, 
he  ordered  the  cavalry  to  advance  on  the  open 
plain,  and  dislodge  the  enemy.     Arminius  drew 
up   his   men   in  close   compacted   ranks,  and, 
feigning  a  retreat  to  the  forest,  suddenly  wheel- 
ed about ;  giving,  at  the  same  time,  the  signal 
to  the  troops  that  lay  ambushed  in  the  woods, 
to  rush  out,  and  begin  the  attack.     The  Roman 
cavalry,  struck  with  surprise  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  army,  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order.    They  fell  back  upon  the  cohorts  sent  to 
support  them,  and  a  general  consternation    fol- 
lowed.    The  Barbarians  pursued  their  advan- 
tage ;  and  had  well  nigh  driven  the  Romans  into 
a  morass,  well  known  to  themselves,  but  im- 
practicable to  strangers,  when  Germanicus  came 
up  with  the  legions  in  order  of  battle.     At  the 
sight   of  a  regular   force,  the  Germans   were 
struck  with  terror.     The  broken  ranks  of   the 
Romans  had  time  to  rally.     Nothing  decisive 
followed.  Both  armies  parted  upon  equal  terms  : 
Germanicus  marched  back  to  the  river  Amisia, 
and  with  his    legions  sailed  across  the  lakes. 
Part  of  the  cavalry  had  orders  to  file  along  the 
sea  coast,  and  by  a  winding  march  return  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Caecina,  at  the  head  of  his  own  division, 
marched  through  a  country  of  which  he  was  not 
ignorant.  He  had  directions  to  pass  the  long 
bridges^  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  place 
so  called  is   a   narrow  causeway,  constructed 


2  The  causey,  called  the  long  bridge,  was  conBtrucied 
by  Lucius  D>imiuiifi,  the  prandfaiher  of  the  einpcri.'r 
Nero.  According  in  Suetonius,  he  was,  In  the  early  part 
of  life,  as  famous  for  his  skill  in  driving  a  curricle  as 
his  grandson,  when  emperor  of  Rome.  In  the  lime  of 
Augustus,  he  commanded  the  legions  in  Germany,  and 
penetrated  &rther  into  that  country  than  any  Roman 
had  done  before  him.   Annal%  Iwok  iv.  s.  44. 
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fonnerlj  bjr  Lucius  Domitius.  It  stretches  a 
great  length  of  way  between  two  prodigious 
marshes.  The  country  round  is  one  vast  fen, 
in  some  parts  covered  with  a  deep  and  slimy 
mud,  in  others  with  a  tenacious  heavy  clay,  in- 
tersected frequently  by  rapid  torrents.  A  thick 
forest,  rising  at  some  distance  on  a  gradual 
acclivity,  inclosed  the  whole  scene,  and  formed 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre.  Arminius,  who  knew 
the  course  of  the  country,  made  a  forced  march, 
and  took  post  in  the  woods,  before  the  Romans, 
encumbered  with  arms  and  heavy  baggage,  ar* 
rived  at  the  place.  Csecina  found  a  double  diffi- 
culty. The  bridges,  ruined  by  time,  were  to  be 
repaired ;  and  the  enemy  at  the  same  time  was 
to  be  repulsed.  He  judged  it  necessary  to  pitch 
Lis  camp ;  as  in  that  situation  a  sufficient  num- 
ber mi^ht  work  at  the  causeway,  while  the  rest 
were  held  in  readiness  to  engage  the  enemy. 

LXIV.  The  Barbarians  made  a  vigorous  effort 
to  farce  the  outposts,  and  penetrate  to  the  men 
H'orkin^  at  the  intrenchmcnts.  They  rushed 
forward  with  impetuous  fury,  they  wheeled  about 
to  the  flanks,  they  returned  to  charge  in  front. 
A  mingled  shout  arose  from  the  labourers  and 
the  combatants.  All  things  seemed  to  con- 
spire against  the  Romans:  the  slimy  soil,  if 
the  men  stood  still,  sunk  under  them  ;  if  they 
advanced,  it  was  too  slippery  for  their  feet. 
The  weight  of  the  soldiers'  armour,  and  the 
depth  of  water,  made  the  management  of  the 
javelins  almost  impracticable.  The  Cheruscans, 
on  the  contrary,  were  fighting  in  -  their  own 
element ;  they  were  used  to  fens  and  marshes ; 
their  stature  was  large,  and  their  spears  of  a 
length  to  wound  at  a  distance.  The  legions 
began  to  give  way,  when  night  came  on,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  unequal  conflict  The  Bar- 
barians were  too  much  flushed  with  success  to 
complain  of  fatigue,  or  to  think  of  rest.  Dur- 
ing the  night  they  cut  a  channel  for  the  waters, 
and  from  the  neighbouring  hills  let  down  a 
delu$;e  into  the  valley.  The  plains  were  laid 
imder  water  $  and  the  half-fmished  works  being 
carried  away  by  the  flood,  the  soldier  saw  that 
his  labour  was  to  begin  agiin. 

C«cina  had  been  forty  years  in  the  service. 
A  man  of  his  experience,  who  had  known  the 
Ticissitudes  of  war,  was  not  to  be  disconcerted. 
He  saw,  between  the  morass  and  the  hills,  a 
plain  of  solid  ground,  large  enough  for  a  small 
aimy.  To  that  spot,  having  weighed  all  circum- 
stances, he  judged  it  his  best  expedient  to  send 
the  wounded  with  the  heavy  baggage,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  confine  the  Germans  in  their 
woods.  For  this  purpose  he  stationed  the  fifth 
legion  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  one  and  twen- 
tieth in  the  left ;  the  first  legion  led  the  van, 
and  the  twentieth  brought  up  the  rear. 

L  W.  The  night  in  both  camps  was  busy  and 
unquiet,  but  from  diflerent  causes.  The  Bar- 
hsrians  passed  their  time  in  jollity  and  carous- 
ing i  warlike  tongs  and  savage  bowlings  kept  a 


constant  uproar,  while  the  woods  and  valleys 
rung  with  the  l^deous  sound.  In  the  Roman 
camp  the  scene  was  different :  pale  gleaming 
fires  were  seen  ;  no  sound  save  that  of  low  and 
hollow  murmurs ;  the  soldiers  lay  extended  at 
length  under  the  palisades,  or  wandered  from 
tent  to  tent,  fatigued  and  weary,  yet  scarce 
awake.  Caecina  was  disturbed  by  a  terrible 
dream ;  be  thought  that  Quintiiius  Varus  emerg- 
ed from  the  fens  ;  and,  calling  upon  him  to  fol- 
low, waved  his  hand  to  point  the  way.  Un- 
willing to  obey  the  summons,  C8ecina.pushed  the 
phantom  from  him.  At  break  of  day,  the  le- 
gions which  had  been  stationed  in  the  wings, 
through  fear  or  a  spirit  of  mutiny,  abandoned 
their  post,  and  seized  a  piece  of  solid  ground 
beyond  the  morass.  Arminius,  though  the  op- 
portunity was  fair,  did  not  embrace  it :  but  soon 
after,  seeing  the  baggage  fast  in  the  mud,  or  in 
the  ditches,  the  soldiers  gathering  round  in  tu- 
mult and  disorder ;  the  eagles  in  confusion  ;  and, 
as  in  such  cases  alwaj's  happens,  each  man  act- 
ing for  himself,  and  deaf  to  the  command  of 
his  officers ;  he  ordered  his  men  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous onset,  exclaiming,  as  he  advanced,  «  Behold 
Varus  and  his  legions  !  their  fate  once  more  has 
given  them  to  our  swords.** 

He. charged  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band; 
and,  by  gashing  and  mangling  the  horses,  made 
a  dreadful  havoc.  Goaded  by  wounds,  and  not 
able  to  keep  their  legs  on  a  slimy  soil,  which 
was  made  still  more  slippery  by  the  effusion  of 
their  own  blood,  those  animals  in  their  fury 
threw  their  riders,  overturned  all  in  their  way, 
and  trampled  under  their  feet  the  wretches  that 
lay  on  the  ground.  The  chief  distress  was 
round  the  eagles :  to  support  them  under  a  heavy 
volley  of  darts  was  difficult,  and  to  fix  them  in 
the  swampy  ground  impossible.  Caecina,  exert- 
ing himself  with  undaunted  vigour  to  sustain 
the  ranks,  had  bis  horse  killed  under  him. 
The  Barbarians  were  ready  to  surround  him,  if 
the  first  legion  had  not  come  up  to  his  assist- 
ance. At  length  the  rage  for  plunder,  natural 
to  savages,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In- 
tent on  booty,  the  Germans  desisted  from  the 
fight.  The  Romans  seized  their  advantage,  and, 
towards  the  close  of  day.  gained  a  station  on 
the  solid  ground.  Their  distress,  however, 
was  not  at  an  end :  intrenchments  were  to  be 
raised  ;  earth  to  be  brought ;  their  tools  for  dig- 
ging and  cutting  the  soil  were  lost ;  no  tents  for 
the  soldiers ;  no  medicine  for  tlie  wounded ; 
their  provisions  in  a  vile  condition,  dcfonned 
with  filth  and  blood ;  a  night  big  with  horror 
hung  over  their  heads  ;  and  the  ensuing  day,  to 
a  number  of  brave  and  gallant  men,  might  prove 
the  last.  The  spirit  of  the  legions  sunk,  and 
all  lamented  their  condition. 

LXVI.  It  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  that  a  horse  broke  loose  ;  and,  scared  by 
the  noise  of  the  soldiers,  ran  wild  through  the 
camp,  trampling  down  all  that  came  in  his  way. 
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This  acddent  spread  a  general  penie.  In  the 
fint  huny  of  surprise,  it  was  generally  believ- 
ed, that  the  Germans  had  stormed  the  intrench- 
ments.  The  soldiers  rushed  to  the  gates,  chief- 
ly to  that  called  the  Dtcumatifi  at  the  hack  of 
the  camp,  remote  from  the  enemy,  and  the  most 
likely  to  favour  their  escape.  C«cina  knew  that 
it  was  a  false  alarm ;  he  tried  to  recall  the  men 
from  their  error ;  he  commanded,  he  implored, 
he  laid  hold  of  numbers ;  but  finding  all  with- 
out effect,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
lay  stretched  at  length  across  the  passage.  At 
the  si^ht  of  their  general  in  that  condition,  the 
men  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  outrage  of 
trampling  on  his  body.  In  that  interval,  the 
tribunes  and  centurions  convinced  the  men  that 
their  fears  were  without  foundation. 

LXVII.  Cocina  assembled  his  men  in  the 
part  of  the  camp  assigned  for  the  eagles.  Hav- 
ing commanded  silence,  he  explained  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  necessity  that  called  upon  them  to 
act  like  men.  *'  They  had  nothing  to  depend 
upon  except  their  valour ;  but  their  valour  must 
be  cool,  deliberate,  guided  by  prudence.  Let  all 
remain  within  the  lines,  till  the  Barbarians,  in 
hopes  of  carrying  the  works,  advance  to  the  as- 
sault Then  will  be  the  time  to  sally  out  By 
one  brave  effort  they  might  open  a  passage  to  the 
Rhine.  If  they  fled,  other  woods  and  deeper 
fens  remain  behind ;  perhaps  more  savage  ene- 
mies. By  one  glorious  victory  they  were  sure 
of  gaining  every  advantage ;  honoured  by  their 
country,  loved  by  their  families,  and  applauded 
by  the  whole  army."  The  bright  side  of  the 
military  life  being  thus  held  forth,  he  said  no- 
thing of  the  reverse.  His  next  care  was  to  se- 
lect a  body  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  These  he 
provided  with  horses,  as  well  from  his  own  reti- 
nue, as  from  those  <k  the  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions, without  favour  or  partiality,  distinguish- 
ing merit  only.  The  men  thus  mounted  were 
to  make  the  first  impression  on  the  enemy,  and 
the  infantry  had  orders  to  support  the  rear. 

LXVIIL  The  Germans,  in  the  meantime, 
were  no  less  in  agitation ;  their  hopes  of  con- 
quest, the  love  of  plunder,  and  the  jarring  coun- 
sels of  their  chiefs,  distracted  every  mind.  The 
measure  proposed  by  Arminius  was,  to  let  the 
Romans  break  up  their  camp,  and  surround 
them  again  in  the  narrow  defiles,  and  in  the 
bogs  and  marshes.  Inguiomer,  more  fierce  and 
violent,  and,  for  that  reason,  more  acceptable  to 
the  genius  of  Barbarians,  was  for  storming  the 
camp :  it  would  be  carried  by  a  general  assault ; 


1  There  were  four  gates  to  a  Roman  camp.  Liry 
says  so  in  express  tenns.  Ad  qwUuor  portaa  exercitum 
iM^tcxit,  ttf,  aigno  dtUo^  ex  ommbtu  portubua  ervpUo- 
jtemfaoerent.  The  seyeral  gates  were,  \he  pratcrian  j 
the  gate  opposite  to  it,  at  the  extremity  of  the  camp, 
caUed  the  decuman;  and  two  others,  called  the  right 
and  Uftpiine^Miai  because  they  stood  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  camp,  fironting  the  street  called  Prtn- 
dptu.  See  Doacan's  Roman  Art  of  War. 


the  number  of  prisoners  would  be  greater,  and 
the  booty  in  better  condition.     His  advice  pre- 
vailed.    At  the  point  of  day  the  attack  began : 
at  the  first  onset  the  Germans  levelled  the  fosse, 
threw  in  heaps  of  hurdles,  and  attempted  a  sca- 
lade.     The  ramparts  were  thinly  manned ;  the 
soldiers  who  showed  themselves,  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  panic.     The  Barbarians  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  works.     In  that  moment  the 
signal  was  given  to  the  cohorts ;  clarions  and 
trumpets  sounded  through  the  camp;  the  Ro- 
mans, in  a  body,  and  with  one  general  shout, 
rushed  on  to  the  attack.     They  fell  upon  the 
enemy  in  the  rear ;  crying  aloud,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, "Here  are  no  woods,  no  treacherous 
fens ;   we  are  here  on   equal  ground,  and  the 
gods  will  decide  between  us."     The  Barbarians 
had  promised  themselves  an  easy  conquest    The 
afiair,  they  imagined,  would  be  with  a  handful 
of  men ;  but  their  surprise  rose  in  proportion, 
when  they  heard  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and 
saw  the  field  glittering  with  arms.     The  sudden 
terror  magnified   their  danger.     To  be  elated 
with  success,  and  to  droop  in  adversity,  is  the 
genius  of  savage  nations.    A  dreadful  slaughter 
followed.     The  two  chiefs  betook  themselves  to 
flight ;   Arminius  unhurt,  and  Inguiomer  dan- 
gerously wounded.     No  quarter  was  given  to 
the  common  men.     The  pursuit  continued  as 
long  as  day-light  and  resentment  lasted.     Night 
coming  on,  the  legions  returned  to  their  camp, 
covered  with  new  wounds,  and  their  provisions 
no  better  than  the  day  before ;  but  health,  and 
food,  and  vigour,  all  things  were  found  in  vic- 
tory. 

LXIX.  Meanwhile  a  report  was  spread  round 
the  country,  that  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  Crermans,  flushed  with  conquest 
were  pouring  down  to  the  invasion  of  Gaul. 
The  consternation  was  such,  that  numbers  pro- 
posed to  demolish  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
Vile  as  the  project  was,  there  were  men  who, 
through  fear,  would  have  been  hardy  enough  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  if  Agrippina  had  not 
prevented  so  foul  a  disgrace.  Superior  to  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  she  took  upon  her,  with 
an  heroic  spirit,  the  functions  of  a  general  oflker. 
She  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  men  ;  she  dis- 
tributed clothes  to  the  indigent,  and  medicines 
to  the  sick.  Pliny  s  has  left,  in  his  history  of 
the  wars  in  Germany,  a  description  of  Agrip- 
pina, at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  reviewing  the 
soldiers  as  they  returned,  and  with  thanks  and 
congratulations,  applauding  their  valour.  This 
conduct  alarmed  ttie  jealous  temper  of  Tibe- 
rius ;  <*  Such  active  zeal,"  he  said, "  sprung  from 
sinister  motives :  those  popular  virtues  had  not 
for  their  object  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  sol- 
diers were  caressed  for  other  purposes.  What 
remained  for  the  commander-in-chief,  if  a  wo- 


2  Flinyi  the  elegant  author  of  the  Natural  History. 
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man  csn  thn^  unsex  henelf  at  the  head  of  the 
eagles  ?  She  reviews  the  legions,  and  by  largess- 
es draws  to  herself  the  affections  of  the  men. 
Was  it  not  enough  for  her  ambition,  that  she 
showed  her  son  to  the  army,  and  carried  him 
from  tent  to  tent,  in  the  uniform  of  the  common 
soldier,  with  the  title  of  Ciesar  Caligula  ?  This 
iroman  towers  above  the  commanders  of  the 
legions,  and  even  above  their  general  officer. 
She  can  suppress  an  insurrection,  though  the 
name  and  majesty  of  the  prince  make  no  im- 
pression." These  were  the  reflections  that 
planted  thorns  in  the  breast  of  Tiberius.  By 
the  arts  of  Sejanus,  the  malice  of  his  heart  was 
ttiU  more  envenomed.  That  minister  studied 
the  character  of  his  master.  He  practised  on 
his  passions,  and  had  the  skill  to  sow  in  time 
the  seeds  of  hatred,  which  he  knew  would  work 
in  secret,  and  at  a  distant  day  break  out  with 
collected  force. 

LXX.  Germanicus,  who  had  sailed  with  the 
legions,  thought  proper  to  lighten  his  ships,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  fit  for  the  navigation 
of  the  northern  seas,  full  of  sandbanks,  and 
often  dangerous  both  at  the  flood  and  the  tide 
of  ebb.  With  this  view,  he  disembarked  the 
second  and  the  fourteenth  legions,  and  put  them 
under  the  command  of  Publius  Vitellius,^  with 
directions  to  pursue  their  way  over  land.  Vitel- 
lins  had  at  first  a  dry  shore ;  but  the  wind  blow- 
ing hard  from  the  north,  and  the  waves,  as  usual 
at  the  equinox,  rolling  with  a  prodigious  swell, 
the  soldiers  were  carried  away  by  the  torrent. 
The  country  was  laid  under  water.  The  sea, 
the  shore,  and  the  fields,  presented  one  vast  ex- 
panse. The  depths  and  shallows,  the  quicksands 
and  the  solid  ground,  were  no  more  distinguished. 
The  men  were  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  and 
absorbed  by  the  eddies.  Horses,  baggage,  and 
dead  bodies,  were  seen  floating  together.  The 
companies  of  the  legions  were  mixed  in  wild 
confusion,  sometimes  breast-high  in  water,  and 
often  deeper.  Numbers  were  carried  off  by  the 
flood,  and  lost  for  ever.  Exhortations  and  mu- 
tual encouragement  were  of  no  avail.  Valour 
and  cowardice,  prudence  and  temerity,  wisdom 
and  folly,  perished  without  distinction.  Vitel- 
fius  at  length  gained  an  eminence,  and  drew  the 
legioQS  after  him.  The  night  was  passed  in  the 
utmost  distress ;  without  fire,  without  utensils ; 
many  of  the  soldiers  naked ;  the  greatest  part 
wounded,  and  all  in  a  condition  worse  than  the 
hooun  of  a  siege.  When  the  enemy  is  at  the 
I,  an  honourable  death  still  remains ;  but 
their  fate  was  wretched  and  inglorious. 
The  return  of  day  presented  a  new  face  of 
fttngs :  the  waters  subsided,  and  the  land  ap- 
peared. The  general  pursued  his  march  to  the 
liw  UnsingiB,^  where  Germanicus  was  arrived 


t  He  was  uncle  to  Yitellias,  afterwards  emperor. 
4  The  first  edition  of  Tacitus  has  the  river  Visuaois 


with  his  fleet.  The  two  legions  were  taken  on 
board.  A  report  of  their  total  loss  was  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  every  day  gained  credit,  till 
their  safe  return  with  Germanicus  proved  the 
whole  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

LXXI.  Meanwhile  Stertinius,  who  had  been 
despatched  to  receive  the  surrender  of  Segimer, 
the  brother  of  Segestqs,  conducted  that  chief, 
together  with  his  son,  to  the  city  of  the  Ubians. 
A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  both :  to  Segimer, 
without  hesitation ;  to  the  son,  who  was  known 
to  have  ofl*ered  indignities  to  the  body  of  Varus, 
not  without  some  delay.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  exertions  to 
repair  the  losses  of  the  army  ;  each  nation  offer- 
ing, according  to  their  respective  abilities,  a 
supply  of  arms,  of  horses,  and  money.  Germa- 
nicus thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  but  received 
arms  and  horses  only.  With  his  own  funds  he 
relieved  the  wants  of  the  soldiers ;  and  to  ob- 
literate, or  at  least  soften,  the  recollection  of 
past  misfortunes,  he  united  with  generosity  the 
most  conciliating  manners.  He  visited  the  sick ; 
he  applauded  their  bravery  (  he  examined  their 
wounds  ;  he  encouraged  some  by  promises ;  he 
roused  others  to  a  sense  of  glory ;  and,  in  g^en- 
eral,  filled  all  hearts  with  zeal  for  his  person 
and  the  success  of  his  arms. 

LXXII.  Triumphal  ornaments'  were  this 
year  decreed  to  Aulus  Caecina)  Lucius  Apro- 
nius,  and  Caius  Silius,  for  their  conduct  under 
Germanicus.  The  title  of  Father  qf  his  Country^ 
so  often  pressed  upon  him  by  the  people,  Tiberius 
once  more  declined ;  nor  would  he  consent  that 
men  should  be  sworn  on  his  acts,  though  a  vote 
for  that  purpose  had  passed  the  senate.  For  this 
self-denial,  he  alleged  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  danger  of  the  sovereign,  always 
growing  in  proportion  to  the  eminence  on  which 
he  stands.  Popular  as  this  sentiment  was,  no 
man  thought  it  sincere.  He  who  had  lately 
revived,  in  all  its  rigour,  the  law  of  violated 
majesty,  could  not  be  considered  as  the  friend  of 
civil  liberty.  The  title,  indeed,  of  that  law  was 
known  in  ancient  times,  but  the  spirit  of  it  dif- 
fered from  the  modem  practice.  During  the 
old  republic,  the  treachery  that  betrayed  an 
army,  the  seditious  spirit  that  threw  the  state 
into  convulsions,  the  corrupt  administration  that 
impaired  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  were 
the  objects  of  the  law.  Men  were  arraigned  for 
their  actions,  but  words  were  free.    Augustus  * 


(the  Wuer.)  This  is  manifestly  an  error.  The  march 
of  the  troops  was  westward,  towards  the  Rhine ;  and  the 
ViturgU  flowed  at  a  great  distance  towards  the  east. 
Llpsius  saw  the  mistake,  but  did  not  core  it.  Brotier  has 
clearly  proved  that  Unaingi$^  now  the  river  Hurug  or 
Bun»ingt  near  Oroninguen,  is  the  true  reading. 

6  The  triumphal  insignia  were,  a  golden  crown,  an 
ivory  chair  Caella  curuiis),  an  ivory  sceptre  (called 
•o^'o),  and  a  painted  robe.   Livy,  lib.  xxx.  a  16. 

6  By  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  defiunatory  libels 
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was  the  first  who  warped  the  law  to  new  devices. 
The  licentious  spirit  of  Cassius  Severus,  whose 
satirical  pen  had  ridiculed  the  most  eminent  of 
both  sexes,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  prince ; 
and  the  pains  and  penalties  of  violated  majesty 
were,  by  a  forced  construction,  extended  to  de- 
famatory libels.  After  his  example,  Tiberius, 
being  asked  by  the  pnetor,  Pompeius  Macer, 
whether  in  such  prosecutions  jud^ent  should 
be  pronounced,  returned  for  answer,  that  the 
law  must  take  its  course.  The  fact  was,  Ti- 
berius in  his  turn  had  felt  the  ed^e  of  satire  in 
certain  anonymous  verses,  circulated  at  that 
time,  and  keenly  pointed  at  his  pride,  his  cru- 
elty, and  his  dissensions  with  his  mother. 

LXXIII.  It  will  not  be  deemed  an  improper 
digression,  if  we  state  in  this  place  the  cases 
of  two  Roman  kni<rhts,  Falanius  and  Rubrius, 
both  of  narrow  fortunes,  and  both  attacked 
under  the  new  mode  of  prosecution.  A  review 
of  those  proceedings  will  show  the  grievance 
in  its  origin,  and  its  progress  ;i  how  it  gathered 
strength  from  the  wily  arts  of  Tiberius ;  from 
what  causes  it  was  for  a  time  suppressed,  and 
afterwards  revived  in  all  its  force,  till  it  proved, 
in  the  end,  the  most  detestable  invention  that 
ever  harassed  mankind.  The  charge  against 
Falanius  was,  that  he  had  admitted  into  one  of 
the  fraternities,  then  established  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  one  Cassius,  a  comedian  of  profligate 
manners  $  and  further,  that,  in  the  sale  of  his 
gardens,  he  had  suffered  a  statue  of  Augustus 
to  be  put  up  to  auction  with  the  rest  of  his 
goods.  The  crime  alleged  against  Rubrius  was, 
that,  being  sworn  on  the  name  of  Augustus,  he 
was  guilty  of  perjury.     Tiberius,  as  soon  as  he 


w«re  strictly  prohibited.  We  read  In  Aulus  Gellius,  lib. 
ill.  cap  3,  that  Nscvius,  the  comic  poet,  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  certain  defamatory  verses  in  one  of  his  plays. 
Horace  says,  the  poets  were  by  the  Twelve  Tables  re- 
strained within  due  tmunds. 

Quin  etiam  lex, 

Poenaque  lata,  malo  quss  nnllet  carmine  quemquam 
.  Describi.    Vertere  modum  r>rniidine  fi'stis, 

Ad  bene  diccndum  deleclandumque  redacti. 

Epi9T.  ad  Atto. 
Augustus,  nr>t  satisfied  with  the  penalties  of  the  old  law, 
revived  the  charge  of  violated  majesty,  which  had  been 
Invented  by  Sylla.  Tiberius  felt  the  lash  of  satire,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  lampoon  preserved  by  Suetonius  (in 
Tib.  8.  69.)  He  was,  therefore,  willing  to  enforce  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Augustus. 

1  To  preserve  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people  was 
the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  Lex  Miijestati;  Under  the 
emperors  the  majesty  of  the  i^eople  was  annihilated. 
Whoever  was  obnoxious  to  the  prince  or  his  favourites, 
was  broucht  wKhin  the  law  of  mHJrsty.  Every  thing 
was  a  state-crime.  Tiberius,  we  s-^r,  had  the  art  to  pro- 
ceed, in  the  beginning,  with  S'wne  appearance  of  moder- 
ation ;  but  the  mask  soon  fell  off,  and  the  trade  of  a 
public  accuser  became  the  scource  of  society.  It  went 
on  with  rapid  success  in  the  reisn  of  Caligula,  of  Clau- 
dius, and  Nero.  It  was  suppressed  under  Titus,  (see 
Suetonius,  In  Tit.  s.  8,)  and  again  biased  out  under  Do- 
mitian,  Suet.  s.  10  and  11. 


was  apprised  of  these  proceedings,  wrote  to  the 
consuls—**  that  divine  honours  were  not  decreed 
to  the  memory  of  his  father,  in  order  to  lay 
snares  for  the  people.  Cassius,  the  player,  as 
well  as  others  of  his  profession,  had  often  as> 
sisted  in  the  games,  dedicated  by  Li  via,  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  emperor;  and  if  his 
statue,  in  common  with  those  of  the  gods  in 
general,  was  put  up  to  sale  with  the  house  and 
gardens,  the  interests  of  religion  would  nut  be 
hurt.  A  false  oath  on  the  name  of  Augustus 
was  the  same  as  a  perjury  in  an  appeal  to  Jupi- 
ter: but  the  gods  must  be  their  own  avengers." 

LXXIV.    In  a  short  time  after  this  transac- 
tion, Granius   Marcellus,  praetor  of  Bithynia, 
was  accused  of  violated  majesty  by  his  own 
qua»stor,   Coepio   Crispinus.     The    charge    was 
supported  by  Romanus  Hispo,2  a  mercenary  ad- 
vocate, who  had  then  lately  set  up  the  tnde  of 
an  informer ;  that  detestable  trade,  which,  by 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  the  daring  wicked- 
ness of  the  vile  and  profligate, became  afterwards 
the  source  of  wealth  and  splendour.     Obscure 
and  indigent,  but  bold  and  pragmatical,  this 
man,   by    secret    informations,   pampered    the 
cruelty  of  Tiberius,  and  wriggled  himself  into 
favour.     By  his  detestable  practices  he  became 
formidable  to  the  first  characters  in  Rome.     He 
gained  the  ear  of  the  prince,  and  the  hatred  of 
mankind ;  leaving  an  example,  by  which  the 
whole  race  of  his  followers  rose  from  beggary 
and  contempt  to  wealth  and  power ;  till,  having 
wrought  the  destruction  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens,  they  fell  at  last  by  their  own  pernicious 
arts.     The  accusation  brought  by  Csepio  Cris- 
pinus, charged  Marcellus  with  having  spoken 
defamatory  words  against  Tiberius.    The  charge 
was  big  with  danger,  while  the  accuser  had  the 
art  to  bring  forward,  from  the  life  of  the  em- 
peror, the  worst  of  his  vices ;  ascribing  all  to 
the  malignity  of  Marcellus.     The  words  were 
believed  to  be  spoken,  because  the  facts  were 
true. 

Hispo  the  pleader  added,  that  the  accused  had 
placed  his  own  statue  higher  than  the  Caesars ; 
and  to  a  bust,  from  which  he  had  struck  ofiT  the 
head  of  Augustus,3  united   that  of  Tiberius^ 


2  The  advocates  subscribed  their  names  to  the  accu- 
sation drawn  up  in  form.  Cicero,  in  the  Oration  con- 
cerning the  Prosecution  of  Verres,  called  PrviNATio, 
describes  an  accuser  supported  by  a  number  of  advo- 
cates, whom  he  calls  subscribers :  Venit  paratuM  cum 
auhaffiptoribus  exerritatis  et  disertis.  Hipso,  It  seems, 
was  the  first  of  that  vile  crew,  who  lived  and  flourished 
by  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-citixens.  A  specimen 
of  his  eloquence  may  be  seen  in  the  CoNTROVEnsi^  of 
Seneca. 

3  Suetonius  says,  a  person,  whom  he  does  not  name, 
was  condemned  by  the  senate  for  taking  the  head  from 
a  statue  of  Augustus,  and  plsicini;  another  in  Its  room. 
Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  58.  As  Granius  Marcellus  waa  ac- 
quitted, what  Suetonius  says  mofi  probably  relates  to 
some  other  person. 
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The  prince,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent, 
fOM  abruptly;  declaring,  in  a  tone  of  vehe- 
mence, that  in  a  cause  of  that  importance  he 
would  give  his  vote  openly ,<  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath.  By  this  expedient  the  same 
obli^ition  was  to  be  imposed  on  the  whole  as- 
sembly. But  even  then,  in  that  black  period, 
expiring  liberty  showed  some  signs  of  life. 
Caeius  Piso  had  the  spirit  to  ask,  "  In  what 
rank,  Caesar,  do  you  choose  to  give  your  voice  / 
If  first,  your  opinion  must  be  mine ;  if  last,  I 
may  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  you." 
Tiberius  felt  that  his  warmth  had  transported 
hxm  too  far.  He  checked  his  ardour,  and  had 
the  moderation  to  consent  that  Marcellus  should 
be  acquitted  on  the  law  of  violated  majesty. 
There  remained  behind  a  charge  of  peculation,^ 
and  that  was  referred  to  the  proper  jurisdiction. 
LXXV.  The  criminal  proceedings  before  the 
senate  were  not  enough  to  glut  the  malice  of 
Tiberius :  be  attended  the  ordinary  courts  of 
JQstiee  ;  talcing  his  seat  near  the  comer  of  the 
tribunal,  that  he  might  not  displace  the  pretor 
from  his  curule  chair.  In  his  presence,  which 
had  the  effect  of  controlling  the  intrigues  of  the 
great,  several  just  decisions  were  pronounced  j 
but  even  this  was  big  with  mischief ;  truth  was 
terved,*  and  liberty  went  to  ruin.  Pius  Aure- 
liusy  a  member  of  the  senate,  complained  to  that 
assembly,  that,  by  making  of  a  public  road,  and 
laying  an  aqueduct,  the  foundation  of  his  house 
was  ruined ;  he  therefore  prayed  to  be  indemni- 
fied. The  praetors  of  the  treasury  opposed  his 
petition.  Tiberius,  however,  struck  with  the 
justice  of  the  case,  paid  the  value  of  the  house. 
The  littleness  of  avarice  was  no  part  of  his 
character.  When  fair  occasions  called  for  libe- 
rality, he  was  ready  to  open  his  purse ;  and  this 
monificent  spirit  he  retained  for  a  long  time, 
when    every   other   virtue    was   extin^ished. 


4  Tb«  emperor  frequently  gave  bis  opinion  and  his  vote 
in  the  senate.  Tibsrius,  in  the  sequel,  will  be  frequents 
ly  ttoni  taking  a  part  in  the  debates.  From  the  question 
pot  to  him,  it  should  seem  that  he  might  give  his  voice 
int  or  Uflt,  as  he  should  think  proper ;  but  the  secret 
«rf  Mcuriog  a  mijjritjr  by  private  influence  was,  proba- 
blyt  t;nn  discovered.  To  decide  under  the  sanction  of 
aa  ouh  was  a  custom  known  to  tiie  senate  during  the 
repablic  See  a  dissertation,  entitled,  Thb  Roman 
EaipBBon  nc  ths  Senate,  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
Belles  Leures,  vol.  xzii.  4to  ediL 

6  For  the  recovery  of  m:)ney  obtained  by  peculation, 
or  other  improper  means,  there  was  an  established  ju- 
risdiction ;  and,  in  case  of  condemnation,  commissioners, 
called  RteuperattMrts^  were  appointed  to  see  restitution 


(  If  the  truth  was  better  investigated  in  the  presence 
«f  Tiberius,  the  freedom  of  debate  was  abridged,  and  ii- 
beny  was  destroyed.  Tiberius  used  to  say,  Ijefjre  judg- 
Aeot  was  pronounced, "  If  I  was  to  decide,  it  shoubl 
be  mx**  And  yet  Telleios  Paierculus,  with  his  usual 
adolation,  admires  the  gravity  with  which  Tiberius 
aoanded  the  trial  of  causes,  not  as  judge,  senator,  or 
priAce,  but  as  a  private  cilixen.  See  VelieiuSi  lib; 
ti.e  ugi 


Propertius  Celer,  a  man  of  praetorian  family, 
but  distressed  in  his  circumstances,  desired  to 
abdicate  his  rank  of  senator.  The  state  of  in- 
digence in  which  he  lived  being  found  to  be  the 
consequence  of  hereditary  poverty,  he  received 
a  donation  of  a  thousand  great  sesterces.  A 
number  of  applications  of  the  same  nature  fol- 
lowed soon  after ;  but  Tiberius  required  that  the 
allegations  of  each  petition  should  be  proved. 
The  austerity  of  his  nature  mixed  with  his  best 
actions  a  leaven  of  harshness,  that  embittered 
his  favours.  By  the  rigour  of  the  prince  dis- 
tress was  silenced :  ingenuous  minds  chose  to 
languish  in  obscurity,  rather  than  seek,  by  hu- 
miliating confessions,  a  precarious,  and,  at  best, 
a  painful  relief. 

LXXVI.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Tiber, 
swelled  by  continual  rains,  laid  the  level  parts 
of  the  city  under  water.  When  the  flood  sub- 
sided, men  and  houses  were  washed  away  by 
the  torrent.  Asinius  Callus  proposed  to  consult 
the  books  of  the  Sybils  ;7  but  Tiberius,  dark 
and  abstruse  in  matters  of  religion  as  well  as 
civil  business,  overruled  the  motion.  The  care 
of  preventing  inundations  for  the  future,  was 
committed  to  Atteius  Capito  and  Lucius  Arrun- 
tius.  The  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia, 
being  found  unequal  to  the  taxes  imposed  jipon 
them,  were  relieved  from  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting a  proconsular  government,B  and,  for  the 
present,  transferred  to  the  superintendance  of 
the  emperor.  Drusus,  in  his  own  name,  and 
that  of  his  brother  Germanicus,  exhibited  a 
spectacle  of  gladiators,  and  presided  in  person  ; 
delighted,  more  than  became  his  rank,  with  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and,  by  consequence,  giving 
to  the  populace  no  favourable  impression  of  his 
character.  Tiberius,  it  is  said,  reproved  him 
for  his  indiscretion.  Why  he  himself  did  not 
attend  the  public  games,  various  reasons  were 
assigned.  According  to  some,  <*  numerous  as- 
semblies were  not  his  taste,  and  crowds  fatigued 
him."  Others  ascribed  it  to  the  phlegmatic 
genius  of  the  man,  fond  of  solitude,  and  willing 
to  avoid  a  comparison  with  the  gracious  man- 
ners of  Augustus,  who  was  always  a  cheerful 
spectator  on  such  occasions.  That  he  intended, 
with  covered  malice,  to  afford  Drusus  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  open  the  ferocity  of  his 
nature,  and  thereby  giving  umbrage  to  the  people. 


7  The  reaa')n  of  this  refusal  seems  to  be  explained  by 
Suetonius.  Tiberius,  he  says,  was  loose  and  careless  in 
matters  of  religion,  being  early  addicted  to  judicial  as- 
trology, and  fully  persuaded  that  all  thii^s  were  govern- 
ed by  fate.  Circa  deos  ac  religione*  negfigentiory  quippe 
a'ldictita  matfumtUioa^  perauaaionisque  plenut  cuncUt 
faJLo  regi.    In  Tib.  s.  69. 

8  Augustus  divided  the  Roman  provinces  between  him- 
self and  the  senate.  Those  which  he  retained  in  his 
own  hands,  were  administered  by  governors  of  his  own 
choice,  called  inqmiai  proeunUon.  The  Senatoriair 
provinces  were  governed  by  proconsuls,  appoinlad  for  a 
year  Only.   See  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  4  note. 
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f  eems  rather  a  strained  construction ;  yet  even 
this  was  said  at  the  time. 

L XXVII.  The  disorders  occasioned  by  theatri- 
cal factions  in  the  preceding  year,  broke  out 
again  with  increasing  fury.  Numbers  of  the 
common  people,  and  even  many  of  the  soldiera, 
with  their  centurion,  exerting  themselves  to 
quell  the  tumult,  and  defend  the  magistrate, 
were  killed  in  the  fray.  A  tribune  of  the  pres- 
torian  guard  was  wounded  on  the  occasion.  The 
affair  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  senate. 
The  fathers  were  on  the  point  of  passing  a  vote, 
investing  the  pnetor  with  authority  to  order  the 
players  to  be  publicly  whipped.  This  was  op- 
posed by  Haterius  Agrippa,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  by  his  speech  drew  upon  himself  a 
sharp  reply  from  Asinius  Callus.  Tiberius  with 
deep  reserve  listened  to  the  debate.  To  see  the 
senators  amusing  themselves  with  a  show  of  lib- 
erty, filled  him  with  secret  satisfaction.  The 
motion,  however,  passed  in  the  negative.  The 
authority  of  Augustus,  who  had  formerly  de- 
cided that  playen  were  not  liable  to  that  mode 
of  punishment,^  had  great  weight  with  the  fa- 
thers ;  and  what  was  established  by  that  prince, 
Tiberius  would  not  presume  to  alter.  To  fix 
the  salary  s  of  the  players  at  a  certain  sum, 
and  to  repress  the  zeal  of  their  partizans,  several 
decrees  were  passed :  the  most  material  were, 
**  That  no  senator  should  enter  the  house  of  a 
pantomime-performer ;  that  the  Roman  knights 
should  not  attend  the  playen  in  the  street  {  no 
exhibition  to  be  presented  in  any  place  except 
the  theatre  }  and  all  who  engaged  in  riots  were 
liable  to  be  banished  by  the  sentence  of  the 
prsBtor." 

LXXVni.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  from 
Spain,  leave  was  given  to  erect  a  temple  to  Au- 
gustus in  the  colony  of  Terragon.  By  this  de- 
cree a  precedent  was  held  forth  to  all  the  ]}ro- 
vinces.  The  people  of  Rome  presented  a  petition, 
prajring  that  the  payment  of  the  hundredth  part,8 
which  was  a  tax  on  all  vendible  commodities 
imposed  since  the  close  of  the  civil  wan,  might 
be  remitted  for  the  future.  Tiberius  declared, 
by  public  edict,  **  That  the  support  of  the  army 
depended  upon  that  fund ;  and  even  with  those 
resources  the  commonwealth  was  unequal  to 


1  Augustus  was  fond  of  the  Circeosian  games,  and 
with  great  liberality  rewarded  the  best  perfonners.  He 
took  from  the  magistrates  the  power  of  correcting  the 
stage  plajers,  which  by  an  ancient  law  was  left  to  their 
discretion.   See  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  a  46. 

8  The  money  laid  out  on  plays  and  players  was  call* 
ed  LucAK,  becmse  it  arose  fiwm  the  annual  produce  of 
certain  woods  and  grores  (jLnci)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Borne.   Plutarch,  Roman  questions. 

3  Augustus  fixed  the  rate  of  the  soldiers'  pay  through- 
out all  the  armies  of  the  empire ;  and,  that  a  fund  might 
be  always  ready  for  that  purpose,  he  established  a  mili- 
tary exchequer,  and  certain  taxes,  which  were  to  be  paid 
into  that  office.  See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Aagtxstus,  s.  49. 
Tiberius  afterwards  changed  this  tax  to  the  two  hun- 
dredth penny.   Annals,  book  ii  s.  42. 


the  charge,  unless  the  veterans  were  retained 
in  the  service  for  the  full  term  of  twenty  years." 
By  this  artful  stroke,  the  regulations  limiting 
the  time  to  sixteen  yean,  which  had  been  ex- 
torted during  the  sedition  in  Germany,  were  in 
effect  repealed,  and  rendered  void  for  the  future. 

LXXIX.  A  project  to  prevent  inundations, 
by  giving  a  new  course  to  the  lakes  and  rivers 
that  empty  themselves  into  the  Tiber,  was  pro- 
poned to  the  senate  by  Lucius  Arruntius  and 
Atteius  Capito.     The  municipal  towns  and  col- 
onies were  heard  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 
The  Florentines  stated,  (*That  if  the  Clanis 
were  diverted  from  its  channel,  and  made  to  flow 
by  a  new  coune  into  the  Ano,  their  whole 
country  would  be  ruined.*'     The  inhabitants  of 
Interamna  made  the  like  objection ;  contending 
that  *<  if  the  Nar,  according  to  the  plan  proposed, 
were  divided  into  various  rivulets,  the  most  fer- 
tile plains  in  Italy  would  be  no  better  than  a 
barren  waste."    Nor  did  the  people  of  Reatt 
remain  silent :  they  remonstrated  that  **  if  the 
communication,  by  which  the  lake  Velinus  fell 
into  the  Nar,  were  obstructed,  the  adjacent 
country  would  be  Uid  under  water.     Nature 
had  wisely  provided  for  the  interest  of  man ;  it 
was  she  that  assigned  to  rivers  their  fountain- 
head,  their  proper  channel,  and  their  influx  into 
the  sea.     Besides  this,  the  religion  of  the  allies 
of  Rome  claimed  respect     Considering  the  ri- 
ven of  their  country  as  under  the  patronage  of 
tutelary  gods,  they  had  in  various  places  estab- 
lished forms  of  wonhip,  and  dedicated  their 
priests,  their  altan,  and  their  sacred  groves.  The 
Tiber  too,  deprived  of  his  tributary  waten, 
would  be  reduced,  not  without  indignation,  to 
an  inglorious  stream."     Convinced  by  this  rea- 
soning, or  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  un- 
dertaking, perhaps  influenced  by  supentitious 
motives,  the  senate  went  over  to  the  opinion  of 
Piso,  wjio  declared  against  all  innovation. 

LXXX.  The  government  of  Msesia  was  con- 
tinued to  Poppseus  Sabinus,  with  the  superadded 
provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia.  In  the 
character  of  Tiberius  it  was  a  peculiar  feature, 
that  he  was  ever  unwilling  to  remove  men  from 
their  employments.  Hence  the  same  penon 
remained  for  life  at  the  head  of  the  same  army, 
or  in  the  government  of  the  same  province.  For 
this  conduct  different  reasons  have  been  assigned. 
By  some  we  are  told  that  he  hated  the  pain  of 
thinking ;  and,  to  avoid  further  solicitude,  the 
choice,  which  he  once  made,  was  decided  for  life. 
Othen  will  have  it  that  the  malignity  of  his 
nature  was  the  secret  motive  of  a  man,  who  did 
not  wish  to  see  too  many  made  happy  by  his  fa- 
voun.  The  problem  was  solved  by  othen  in  a 
different  way.  His  discernment,  they  observed, 
was  quick  and  penetrating ;  but  his  judgment 
slow  and  anxious.  He  thought  with  subtlety, 
and  refined  till  he  embarrassed  himself;  and, 
though  he  never  was  the  patron  of  virtue,  he  de- 
tested vice.    Superior  merit  made  him  tremble 
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for  hiBuelf,  and  he  thought  bad  men  a  disgrace 
to  the  age.  In  thla  manner  divided  between  op- 
podte  extremes,  thinking  without  decision,  and 
reasoning  but  to  hesitate,  he  has  been  known  to 
appoint  to  the  goremment  of  provinces,  men, 
whom  he  never  suffered  to  depart  from  Rome. 

LXXXL  Of  the  consular  elections,  either 
ia  this  Tear  or  during  the  rest  of  his  reign, 
nothing  can  be  said  with  precision.  His  own 
speeches,  as  well  as  the  historians  of  the  time, 
are  so  much  at  variance,  that  nothing  like  sys- 
tem can  be  traced.  We  see  the  emperor,  in  some 
instances,  holding  the  name  of  the  candidate  in 
reserve,  jet  by  an  account  of  his  birth,  his 
public  eondact,  and  his  militaiy  services,  point- 


ing directly  to  the  man.  At  other  tiroes  he  re- 
fuses even  that  satisfaction,  content  with  general 
directions  to  the  candidates,  not  to  embroil  the 
election  by  intrigue  or  bribery,  but  to  leave  the 
whole  to  his  management.  His  custom  in  general 
was  to  profess,  that  he  knew  no  candidates  but 
those,  whose  names  he  had  transmitted  to  the 
consuls ;  others,  he  said,  were  free  to  offer  them- 
selves, if,  from  their  merit  or  their  interest, 
they  conceived  hopes  of  success.  With  speeches 
of  this  nature,  plausible  indeed,  but  unsubstan- 
tial, the  people  were  amused.  A  show  of  liberty 
was  held  forth,  fair  in  appearance,  but  deceitful, 
and,  for  that  reason,  tending  to  plunge  mankind 
in  deeper  servitude.  ^ 
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to  IZofne.— XXVII.  Libo  Drusus  charged  with  designs  against  the  state  i  his  trial,  and  violent 
death—The  conduct  qf  the  informers,— XXXIll,  The  luxury  qf  the  times  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  tenate — Lucius  Piso  secedes  from  the  senate,  and  threatens  to  go  into  voluntary  exile-^ 
His  lawsuit  with  Urgulania,  the  favourite  qf  Livia,and  hiefirmneu — The  insolence  qf  Urgula- 
nia. — XXXVII.  The  poverty  qf  Marcus  Hortalus,  grandson  to  Hortensius,  the  famous  orator : 
he  applies  to  the  senate  for  relief  ,•  Tiberius  opposes  him, — XXXIX.  A  man  <^  the  name  cf  Clemens 
pretends  to  be  the  real  Agrippa  Posthumus :  he  spreads  an  alarm,  but  is  found  to  be  one  qf 
Agrippa*s  slaves :  is  seized,  and  put  to  death  by  order  qf  Tiberius, — ^XLI.  The  public  triumph 
qf  Germanicus  for  his  victories  in  Germany. — ^XLII.  Archelaus,  king  qf  Cappadocia,  drawn  by 
artifice  to  Romeg  his  reception  there,  and  his  death — His  kingdom  reduced  to  a  province. — ^XLIII- 
Germanicus  made  governor  qf  the  East ;  and  the  province  of  Syria  committed  to  Piso,  with  secret 
instructions  from  Livia  and  Tiberius. — ^XLIV.  Drusus  sent  into  Rlyricum,  and  why-^Dissen- 
sions  among  the  Germans — Arminius  gains  a  victory  over  Maroboduus,  king  qf  the  Suevians.'^ 
XL  VII.  Twelve  cities  in  Asia  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake— Tiberius  grants  reliqf  to  thi 
distresses  qf  the  people. — L.  The  law  qf  violated  majesty  put  inforc&—A  woman  charged  with 
speaking  disrespectfully  qf  Augustus  g  and  also  qf  Tiberius  and  his  mother. — LII.  TcufarinaSi 
a  Numidian  freebooter,  raises  an  insurrection  in  Africa,  but  is  defeated  by  Camillus.'^'iM^' 
Germanicus,  while  on  his  way  to  Asia,  is  chosen  consul  in  conjunction  with  Tiberius-^He  enters 
Armenia,  and  places  Zeno  on  the  throne. — ^LVII.  The  contumacy  qf  Piso :  his  interview  ftith 
Germanicus — The  latter  makes  a  progress  into  Egypt,  to  see  the  monuments  qf  antiquity. — ^LXIL 
Maroboduus  driven  out  qf  Germany  by  Catualda,  a  German  chief,  flies  irUo  Raly  :  he  lives 
twenty  years  at  Ravenna,  and  dies  there  in  obscurity— Catuaida,  in  like  manner,  expelled  b$ 
his  countrymen,  is  placed  by  the  Romans  at  Forum  Julium. — LXIV.  RJiescuporis,  king  qf 
Thrace,  murders  his  nephew,  and  is  sent  a  prisoner  to  Romjt—He  is  ordered  to  Alexandria,  and 
there  put  to  death. — LXVIy.  Vonones  attempts  to  escape  out  qf  Cilicia :  and,  being  taken,  it 
killed  by  a  veteran  soldier. — LXIX.  >  Germanicus  returns  from  Egypt — Animosities  between 
him  and  Piso-^Germanicus  is  seized  with  a  fit  qf  illness :  fie  recovers,  but  has  a  relapse^ 
Poison  suspected — He  takes  leave  qf  his  friends — His  last  advice  to  his  wife-^His  death,  and 
the  grief  qf  all  ranks  qf  men.— LXXIIL  His  funeral  and  his  character,— LXXIV,  Sentiui 
takes  upon  him  the  government  qf  Syria — Piso,  at  the  isle  qf  Coos,  hears  qf  the  death  qf 
Germanicus  ;  he  returns  to  Syria,  and  endeavours  to  resume  the  command. — ^LXXV.  Agrippi^ 
embarks  with  the  urn  qf  Germanicus — Piso  fails  in  his  attempts,  and  is  sent  to  Rome.-^ 
LXXXIII.  Honours  decreed  to  the  memory  cf  Germaniciu. — ^LXXXV.  Laws  to  restrain  thi 
lascivious  behaviour  qf  the  women, — ^LXXXVI.  The  choice  qf  a  neuf  vestal  virgin,  in  thi 
room  qf  Occia,  deceased,— LXXXVll,  TibeHus  rejects  the  title  qf  Father  (^  his  Country,  and 
the  name  qf  Sovereign  Xrf>rd.— LXXXVIII.  Arminius  dies  in  Germany,  by  the  treachery  qf 
his  own  people— 'The  character  qf  that  emifient  chi^. 

These  transactions  include  four  years. 

Years  of  Rome.   Of  Christ.  Consuls. 

Statilius  Sisenna  Taurus,  L.  Scribonius  Libo.    * 
C.  Csecilius  Rufus,  L.  Pomponius  Flaccus  Greciniu. 
Tiberius  Csesar,  .3d  time ;  Germanicus,  2d. 
M.  Junius  Silaunus,  L.  Norbanos  Flaccus. 
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I.  DirRi!ro  the  conralship  of  Sisenna  Statilius 
Tuns  and  Ludias  Libo,  [A.  IT.  C.  769.  A.  D.  I6.j 
the  oriental  kingdoms,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
Roman  provinces  tvere  thrown'  into  commo- 
tion. The  flame  of  discord  was  lighted  up 
UBong  the  Parthians.  That  restless  people  had 
loed  for  a  king  at  the  hands  of  Rome ;  and, 
after  acknowledging  his  title,  as  a  descendant 
from  the  line  of  the  Arsacides,i  began  with  their 
natural  levity  to  despise  him,  as  an  alien  to  the 
crown.  Vonones  was  the  name  of  this  unpop- 
alax  prince :  he  had  been  formerly  sent  by  his 
father  PhraatesS  as  an  hostage  to  Augustus. 
The  Eastern  monarch  made  head  against  the 
armies  of  Rome,  and  had  driven  her  generals 
out  of  his  dominions  ;  but  he  endeavoured,  not- 
withstanding, by  every  mark  of  respect,  to  con- 
cUiate  the  friendship  of  Augustus.  As  a  pledge 
of  sincerity,  he  went  the  length  of  delivering 
up  to  the  custody  of  the  Romans  even  his  own 
dkildren,  not  so  much  with  a  design  to  avert  the 
tenor  of  their  arms,  as  from  want  of  confidence 
ID  the  fidelity  of  his  own  subjects. 

IT.  After  the  death  of  Phraatcs,  and  the 
kings  who  succeeded  him,  the  leading  men  of 
the  nation,  tired  of  civil  slaughter,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  with  instructions  to  invite  Vo- 
nones, the  eldest  son  of  Phraates,  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  A  nation  ready  to  receive  a 
sovereign  from  the  will  of  Augustus,  presented 
to  that  emperor  >  a  scene  truly  magnificent.  He 
despatched  Vonones,  richly  loaded  with  presents. 


1  Hw  IRuthian  kings  were  called  Ausacwjr^  from 
AuAOca,th«  lounder  of  the  roooarchy,  A.  U.  C.  496; 
btfam  the  Christian  «ra336.  The  curious  roaj  see,  in 
Brocier*#  edition  of  Tacitus,  a  Oeaealogical  Table  of  all 
the  descendants  of  Arsaces,  in  rei^lar  succession,  down 
lo  Arubaooa  HI.,  the  last  Parthian  monarch,  who  was 
eeoqiKred  by  the  Penians,  and  put  to  death  A.  XJ.  C. 
SS ;  of  ihe  Christian  era  233.  Orodes  was  the  kiiu;  in 
•heoe  re^n  Crasns  and  eleven  legions  were  roas- 
■cnd,  A  U.  C.  701.  Jostin,  lib.  zlii.  s.  4.  Florus,  lib. 
M.  cap.  SL 

2  Phraaies  TV.  was  the  son  of  Orodes.  He  defeated 
Mark  Antony  and  sixteen  legions  under  his  command, 
A  U.  C.  718.  Justin,  lib.  xlii.  s.  6.  Plutarch,  Life  of 
Amooj. 

3  The  original  say,  Ca$ar  tfwught  it  magnificent ; 
bat,i>r  the  Mke  of  perspicohy,  Au^itus  is  mentioned 


The  Barbarians,  pleased,  as  is  their  custom, 
with  the  opening  of  a  new  reign,  received  the 
prince  with  all  demonstrations  of  joy.  But 
disaffection  soon  took  place ;  they  repented  of 
their  choice,  and  saw,  with  regret,  the  disgrace 
which  their  tame  submission  had  brought  upon 
their  country.  «*  The  Parthians,"  they  said, 
"  were  a  degenerate  race,  who  meanly  stooped 
to  sue  in  another  world,  and  invited  to  reign 
over  them  an  escotic  king,  trained  up  by  the  Ro- 
mans, fraught  with  their  maxims,  and  tainted 
by  their  manners.  The  kingdom  of  the  Arsa- 
cides  was  at  length  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, to  be  dealt  out  at  the  pleasure  of  the  em- 
peror. Where  now  the  glory  of  those  gallant 
heroes  who  put  Crassus  to  death,  and  made 
Mark  Antony  fly  before  them  }  The  slave  of 
Cassar,  who  crouched  so  many  years  in  bondage, 
gives  the  law  to  the  Parthians."  Such  were 
the  prejudices  of  the  people.  The  conduct  of 
Vonones  inflamed  their  indignation.  He  re- 
nounced the  manners  of  his  country ;  was  rarely 
seen  in  the  sports  of  the  chase ;  he  took  no 
delight  in  horsemanship,  and,  in  his  progress 
through  the  kingdom,  lolled  at  ease  in  a  litter. 
He  disdained,  with  fastidious  pride,  to  have  hit 
table  served  agreeably  to  the  national  taste  ;  hli 
train  of  Greek  attendants  gave  disgust ;  and  the 
paltry  attention,  that  secured  the  most  trifling 
articles  under  a  scal,^  excited  the  contempt  and 
ridicule  of  the  people.     To  be  easy  of  access. 


in  the  translation.   The  Parthian  ambassadors  arrived 
at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  75a    See  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  16. 

4  The  Romans  ytere  obliged  to  be  always  on  their 
guard  against  the  fraud  and  pilfering  genius  of  their 
slaves.  They  locked  up  their  valuable  utensils  with 
care,  and  affixed  their  seals  to  their  bottles,  to  securo 
their  wine  from  depredMion.  Cicero  ssys,  bis  mother 
was  used  to  seal  even  the  empty  bottles,  that  the  slaves, 
to  favour  their  fraud,  might  not  pretend  that  their  ^  lis- 
ter had  left  a  greater  number  of  empty  bottles.  SUut 
olim  mcUretn  nottramjacert  mermni,  qua  lagemu  €tiam 
inanes  obaignabaty  ne  dicerentur  inanes  oliqum  JuuMt 
qua  furtim  easent  exnecata,  C icero  ad  Fsmiliares,  lib. 
xvi.  episL  26.  Horace  praises  the  master  who  could, 
with  temper,  sea  the  seal  of  his  bottle  tooken  by  his 
slaves : 

El  signo  Icso  non  insanire  lagenas. 

Lib.  ii.  epist.  ii.  ver.  131 
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was  want  of  dimity;  and  courteous  maimers 
degraded  the  prince.  Virtues  new  to  the  Par- 
thians  were  new  vices.  Between  his  good  and 
evil  qualities  no  distinction  was  made  :  they 
were  foreign  manners,  and,  for  that  reason,  de- 
tested. 

III.  In  this  disposition  of  the  public  mind, 
the  crown  was  offered  to  Artabanus,  a  descend- 
ant of  Arsaces,  educated  among  the  DahL  This 
prince,  after  a  defeat  in  his  first  engagement, 
reinforced  his  army,  and  gained  possession  of 
the  crown.  Vonones  fled  to  Armenia,^  where, 
in  that  juncture,  the  throne  was  vacant ;  but  an 
irresolute  and  wavering  people  could  form  no 
settled  plan.  They  turned  their  thoughts  first 
to  Rome,  and  next  to  the  Parthians,  acting  with 
alternate  treachery  to  both.  The  insidious  con- 
duct of  Mark  Antony,  who  allured  their  king 
Artavasdes  to  his  friendship,  then  loaded  him 
with  chains,  and  basely  murdered  him,  was  fresh 
in  their  minds.  Artaxias,  the  son  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince,  conceived  from  that  tragic 
event  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  Roman  name.  He 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Parthians  stood  at  bay  with 
Rome,  till  he  fell  *at  last  by  the  perfidy  of  his 
own  relations.  After  his  death,  Tjgranes,  by 
the  appointment  of  Augustus,  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  Tiberius  Nero,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  conducted  him  to  the  capital  of  his 
dominions.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was  short 
His  issue  succeeded ;  but  the  line  became  extinct, 
notwiUistanding  the  intermarriages  of  brother 
and  sister,^  allowed  by  the  policy  of  eastern  na- 
tions, to  strengthen  the  royal  line.  By  order  of 
Augustus,  Artavasdes  s  succeeded.  To  support 
his  cause,  Rome  exerted  her  strength,  and  spilt 

Persius  represenu  a  miser,  anxious  about  his  vapid 
wine,  and  smelliug  al  the  seal : 

£t  flignum  in  vapida  naso  tetigisse  lagona. 

Sat  vi.  vcr.  17. 
The  new^narried  man  gave  a  seal  to  hie  bride,  to  show 
that  he  committed  (he  house-afikirs  to  her  management. 

1  Vonones,  the  son  of  Phraatee,  was  invited  bj  the 
Parthians  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  A  U.  C.  753. 
He  was  afterwards  obliged  to  fly  to  Armenia.  The 
kings  of  that  country  may  be  seen  in  a  regular  line  of 
succession ;  Brotier's  Tacitus,  vol.  I.  p.  365,  4to  edit 
Artaxias  was  the  first  monarch,  A.  U.  C.  56S.  Artaxias 
n.  the  prince  mentioned  in  the  text,  mounted  the  throne 
A.  0.  C  734 ;  his  roign  was  short.  In  that  very  year 
Tigranet,  under  the  conduct  of  Tiberius,  was  placed, 
faf  order  of  Augustus,  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Vel- 
lelus  Faterculus,  lib.  ii.  s.  94. 

3  lotenaarriages  between  brothers  and  ststers  were  al- 
lowed by  the  customs  of  Egypt,  and  the  eastern  nations. 
Cleopatra  married  her  trother  Piolemy ;  and  according- 
ly Cnsar,  having  ended  the  Alexandrian  war,  appointed 
tvother  and  sister  kings  of  the  country.  Regit  ccnatit- 
uit,  De  Bell.  Alexand.  a.  xxxiii.  Livyjn  like  manner, 
calls  Piolemy  and  Cleopatra  kings  of  E^pL  Frein- 
shemiuB  says,  that  the  wife  of  Darius,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  was  also  sister  to  her  husband. 

3  Artavasdes  was  raised  by  Augustus  to  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  A  U.  C.  746;  and  deposed  by  the  people  in  the 
year  of  Rome  732. 


the  blood  of  her  armies,  but  without  success. 
The  new  king  was  driven  from  the  throne. 

IV.  In  that  juncture,^  Caius  Cesar  was  sent 
to  compose  the  troubles  in  Armenia.  With  the 
consent  of  the  people  that  young  commander 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Ariobarzanes, 
by  birth  a  Mode,  distinguished  by  his  rare  ac- 
complishments, and  his  graceful  figure.  After 
the  death  of  this  prince,  who  lost  his  life  by  an 
accident,  the  people  refused  obedience  to  his  de- 
scendants. A  woman  of  the  name  of  £rato  suc- 
ceeded :  but  a  female  reign  did  not  last  long. 
From  that  time  the  nation  continued  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  without  a  master,  yet  not  in  posses- 
sion of  liberty.  It  was  in  this  posture  of  affain 
that  Vonones  entered  Armenia.  The  people  re- 
ceived  him  with  open  arms.  Artabanus,  in  the 
meantime,  threatened  to  invade  the  kingdom. 
The  Armenians  were  not  in  force ;  and  Rome, 
without  undertaking  an  expensive  war  against 
the  Parthians,  could  not  espouse  their  cause. 
Vonones  fled  for  shelter  to  Creticus  Silanu8,s  the 
governor  of  Syria.  That  oflScer  promised  his 
protection ;  but  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  prince,  leaving  him, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  enjoy  the  title  of  king, 
and  the  parade  of  royalty.  The  efforts  whicli 
Vonones  made  to  escape  from  this  mock'^gnity, 
shall  be  related  in  due  time. 

V.  Tiberius,  with  his  usual  phlegm,  saw  the 
storm  gathering  in  the  East.  Conunotions  in 
that  part  of  the  world  might  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  Germanicus  from  an  army  de- 
voted to  his  person,  and  to  onploy  him  in  new 
scenes  of  action,  and  in  distant  provinces,  where 
he  would  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  war,  and 
more  within  the  reach  of  treachery.  German- 
icus, meanwhile,  finding  the  Jegions  zealous  in 
his  service,  and  the  malice  of  Tiberius  still  im- 
placable, began  to  consider  how  he  might  strike 
a  decisive  blow,  and  by  one  signal  victory  con- 
clude the  war.  For  this  purjiose  he  reviewed 
his  operations  in  the  three  last  campaigns,  with 
the  various  turns  of  good  and  evil  fortune  which 
he  had  experienced.  He  observed  that  "  the 
Germans,  in  a  pitched  battle,  or  on  equal  ground, 
were  always  defeated ;  woods  and  fens  protected 
them ;  and  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  with 
the  quick  return  of  winter,  favoured  their  cause. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  as 
the  fatigue  of  long  and  difficult  marches,  that 
thinned  the  Roman  army.  The  loss  of  military 
weapons  was  an  additional  evil.  Horses  were 
not  to  be  procured  In  Gaul,  that  country  being 


4  Ariobaruoies  was  made  king  of  Armenia,  A.  U.  C. 
755,  when  Caius,  the  son  of  Agrippa,  adopted  ij  Augus- 
tus into  the  &mily  of  the  Ctssars,  conunanded  Uie  army 
in  the  east. 

6  Vonones,  son  of  Phraates  IV.  succeeded  queen 
Erato,  who  reigned  a  short  time.  He  was  himself  ex- 
pelled, as  here  related  by  Tacitus.  Zeno  succeeded,  and 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Germanicus,  A.  U.  C.  771. 
This  bank,  8.  56. 
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well  na^  txhanttad.  Tbe  baggage  of  the  army, 
liable  to  ambuacadei,  waa  always  defended  at 
great  dindTantage.  An  expedition  by  sea  pco- 
mised  better  tocoeas.  The  anny  might  penetrate 
at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  and  the 
Gennana,  unapprised  of  that  mode  of  attack, 
would  be  taken  by  surprise^  The  campaign 
would  be  aconer  opened;  the  legions  and  their 
pioTisions  might  advance  together;  men  and 
hones  would  arrive  in  good  condition  ;  and,  with 
the  advantage  of  harbours  for  the  fleet,  and  na- 
vigable rivers  up  the  country,  the  war  might  be 
poshed  to  the  very  heart  of  Germany." 

VL  This  plan  of  operations  being  judged  the 
beat,  he  sent  Publius  VitelUus  and  Caius  Cantius 
to  eoovene  the  states  of  Gaul ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, committed  the  care  of  building  a  fleet  to 
Silios,  Anteius,  and  Cscina.  A  thousand  ves- 
sels (that  number  being  deemed  sufficient)  were 
sooo  in  r»diness,  but  not  all  constructed  on  one 
uniform  principle.  Some  were  of  a  shorter  size, 
sharpened  to  a  point  at  the  stem  and  prow,  and 
broad  in  the  middle,  the  better  to  endure  the 
fury  of  the  waves ;  others  were  flat-bottomed, 
that  they  might  without  difficulty  run  in  upon 
the  shore.  A  great  number  had  rudders  at  each 
end,  that,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  oars,  they 
Might  work  with  facility  either  way.  In  many 
of  the  ships,  formed  aa  well  to  carry  sail  as 
to  advance  with  the  stroke  of  the  oar,  arches 
wen  raised  on  the  decks  of  strength  to  bear  the 
engini^a  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  room 
lor  horses  and  provisions.  The  fleet,  thus  eqip- 
pedy  displayed  a  magnificent  spectacle;  while 
the  fwell  of  the  sails,  the  alacrity  of  the  oars, 
and  Jhe  bustle  of  the  soldiers,  struck  a  general 
tenor.  The  isle  of  Batavia*  was  the  place 
appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous.  The 
tbian  in  those  parts  being  easy  of  approach,  the 
troops  might  be  speedily  landed,  and  again  em- 
baffced  with  expedition,  so  as  to  spread  an  alarm 
fhrwigh  the  country.  The  Rhine,  embracing 
in  ita  eourae  a  few  small  islands,  flows  in  one 
■aited  stream,  till  it  reachea  the  point  of  Bata^ 
via;  where  it  branches  off  in  two  different 
chaanels ;  one  running  with  rapid  force  along 
the  eenfincs  of  Germany,  and,  till  it  falls  into 
the  ocean,  still  retaining  its  original  name  ;  the 
other,  with  a  wider  but  less  violent  current, 
washes  the  side  of  Gaul,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
is  called  the  Wahal,  tUl  at  last  losing  itself  in 
the  Mease,  it  takes  the  name  of  that  river,  and 
thnragh  an  immense  opening  discharges  itself 
iBte  the  German  Ocean. 

VII.  While  the  fleet  waa  preparing  for  the  ex- 
pedifion,  Gemanicus  ordered  Silius,  with  a  light 


C  The  kla  of  Batavia  is  rendered  tor  ever  ftmoos  by 
IS  mtmrpti^tmg  spirit  of  Cirttis,  the  warUke  chief, 
brave  esqptoita  against  the  Bonans  are  related  in 
hoek  of  the  Hiauiry.  For  a  ftuther  descrip- 
aea  the  Ifanasn  of  the  Qarmans,  a  30, 


detachment,  to  make  an  irruption  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cattians.  Meanwhile,  having  in^ 
telligence  that  the  fort  upon  the  river  Luppia 
was  invested,  he  marched  himself,  at  the  head  of 
six  legions,  to  relieve  the  garrison.  A  sudden 
fall  of  heavy  rain  obliged  Silius  to  desist  from 
his  enterprise.  He  returned  with  a  moderate 
booty  and  two  prisoners ;  one  the  wife,  the  other 
the  daughter,  of  Arpus,  prince  of  the  Cattians. 
Germanicus  was  not  able  to  bring  the  Crermans 
to  an  engagement  He  no  sooner  appeared  be- 
fore the  place,  than  the  enemy  raised  the  siege, 
and  consulted  their  safety  by  flight.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  they  had  levelled  to  the 
ground  the  monument  erected  the  year  before  to 
Varus  and  his  legions,  and  likewise  an  ancient 
altar  dedicated  to  Drusus.  The  prince  rebuilt 
the  altar ;  and  joining  with  the  legions  in  eques- 
trian games,  performed  a  funeral  ceremony  ?  in 
honour  of  his  father.  He  did  not  judge  it  ad- 
visable to  restore  the  tomb,  which  had  been  erect- 
ed to  Varus  and  the  legions ;  but,  with  a  chain 
of  fortified  posts,  he  secured  the  whole  country 
between  fort  Aliso  and  the  Rhine. 

VIII.  The  fleet  assembled  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed. Germanicus  ordered  the  military  stores 
to  be  sent  on  board ;  and,  having  completed  the 
embarkation  of  the  legions  and  the  allies,  sailed 
through  the  canal  called  the  canal  of  Drusus,  s 
invoking  his  father  to  assist  the  enterprise,  and 
by  the  memory  of  his  example,  to  guide  and 
animate  his  son,  now  pursuing  the  same  track 
of  glory.  The  fleet  proceeded  over  the  lakes  ^ 
and,  entering  the  German  Ocean,  stretched  away 
as  far  as  the  river  Amisia.  There,  at  a  place 
of  the  same  name  ^  on  the  left-hand  shore,  he 
landed  his  men,  leaving  his  ships  safe  at  their 
moorings.    This  measure  was  ill  concerted.  The 


7  The  equestrian  games,  in  honour  of  the  deadf  ara 
described  by  Virgil: 

Ter  dream  accensos,  clneti  fiilgentlbus  armla, 
Deeurrere  rogos ;  ter  moestum  ftmeris  Ignem 
Lustravere  in  equis,  ululauisque  ore  dedere. 

jEmkd.  lib.  zi.  ver.  188L 
Statius,  in  his  Thebaid,  has  given  a  descripUon  more  at 
length.  Sea  book  vi.  ver.  313.  Drusus,  after  many  sig- 
nal Tictories  in  GermaDy,  died  there  in  the  summer 
eamp,  which  was  for  that  reason  called  the  viektd  eompi 
His  remains  were  buried  at  Rome,  in  the  Field  of  Iffars. 
The  soldiers  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
went  annually  round  the  place  in  a  funeral  proceuion. 
Suet  in  Claadlo,  s.  1. 

8  The  canal  of  Drusus,  Broiler  says,  was  between 
luUart  and  I^ioeedour^i  from  the  Rhine  to  the  river 
SiUa,  now  the  Irntl. 

9  This  canal,  according  to  Grotius,  formed  a  third 
branch  of  the  Rhine :  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Issel, 
and  through  that  channel  into  the  lakes,  on  the  borders 
of  which  the  Frisians  inhabited,  wliere  It  took  the  name 
of  Flevus,  and  emptied  Itself  into  the  sea.  The  lakes 
ars  now  lost  in  the  ZiUderxe4.  See  Blanners  of  the 
Germans,  s.  29,  note. 

10  The  staUon  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  now 
called  W$Hem-Bmdm.  Germanicus  was  going  to  in- 
vade  tha  Chaucians,  who  dwelt  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  and  ha  landed  his  men  on  the  opposite  bank 
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debarkation  should  have  been  made  higher  up 
the  country,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  where  the 
«&emy  had  taken  post.  The  mistake  made  it 
necessary  to  throw  bridges  over  the  river,  and, 
in  that  business,  several  days  were  consumed. 
At  low  water  the  cavalry  and  the  legions  forded 
oyer  the  estuary  without  difficulty ;  but  the 
rear,  consisting  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  was  over- 
taken by  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  thrown  into 
disorder.  The  Batavians,  in  particular,  eager 
to  show  their  dexterity  in  swimming,  continued 
sporting  in  the  waves,  till  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  overwhelmed  them.  Some  lost  their 
lives.  Germanicus  pitched  his  camp.  While 
he  was  employed  in  marking  out  the  lines,  he 
received  advice  that  the  Angrivarians,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him,  were  in  motion.  To  check 
their  progress,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  light 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  Stertinius, 
who  chastised  the  treachery  of  the  Barbari- 
ans, and  laid  the  country  waste  with  fire  and 
sword. 

IX.  The  Visurgis  flowed  between  the  Romans 
and  Cheruscans.  On  the  opposite  bank  Armi- 
nius  presented  himself.  He  was  attended  by 
the  principal  German  chiefs.  His  business  was 
to  know  whether  Germanicus  was  with  the  army ; 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  desired 
an  interview  with  his  brother,  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  name  of  Flavins  ;  a  man  of  strict 
fidelity,  who,  some  years  before,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Tiberius,  lost  an  eye  in  battle.  The 
meeting  was  permitted.  Flavius  advanced  to 
the  mkrgin  of  the  river.  Arminius,  from  the 
opposite  side,  saluted  him ;  and,  having  ordered 
his  guards  to  fall  back,  required  that  the  Roman 
archers  should  withdraw  in  like  manner.  The 
two  brothers  being  left  to  themselves,  Arminius 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Flavius  ;  and,  <*  Whence,"  he 
said,  *(  that  deformity  of  feature  ?"  He  was  told 
the  battle  and  the  place  where  it  happened. 
<*  And  what,"  continued  Arminius,  «  has  been 
your  recompense  ?"  "  I  have  received,"  said  Fla- 
vius, **  an  augmentation  of  pay,^  a  military  chain, 
an  ornamental  crown,  and  other  honours."  Ar- 
minius burst  into  a  laugh  of  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion. "  They  are  the  wages,"  he  said,  <'  of  a 
slave  cheaply  purchased."  ' 

X.  A  warm  altercation  followed.  Flavins 
talked  of  the  majesty  of  Rome,  the  power  of  the 
Csesars,  the  weight  with  which  their  vengeance 
falls  on  the  obstinate,  and  their  clemency  to  the 
nations  willing  to  submit  He  added,  «  Your 
wife  and  son  are  in  the  hands  of  Rome,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  has  been  treated  like  a  captive." 
Arminius,  on  the  contrary,  urged  the  rights  of 
men  born  in  freedom,  the  laws  of  his  country, 
the  plan  of  ancient  liberty,  and  the  gods  of  Ger- 
many. <*  Your  mother,"  he  said,  "  joins  with 
me  in  earnest  supplication :  we  both  conjure  you 


1  These  military  hononni  have  been  mentioned  be- 
fore.  See  book  i.  s.  7!!. 


not  to  desert  your  family  ;  not  to  betray  youi 
friends,  nor  prefer  the  detested  name  of  traitor 
to  the  vast  renown  of  commanding  armies  ii 
defence  of  your  country."  By  degrees  thei 
passions  rose  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  insomuch  tha 
the  river  could  not  have  restrained  them  fron 
deciding  their  quarrel  by  the  sword,  if  Sterti 
nius  had  not  checked  the  impetuosity  of  Flaviui 
who  stood  burning  with  resentment,  and  callin] 
aloud  for  his  horse  and  his  arms.  Arminius  be 
haved  with  equal  fury,  in  his  storm  of  passioi 
denouncing  vengeance,  and  threatening  the  issu 
of  a  battle.  What  he  said  was  perfectly  undez 
stood.  He  had  commanded  the  auxiliaries  o 
his  country,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  le 
gions ;  and,  having  conversed  in  the  Roma 
camp,  was  able  to  interlard  his  discourse  wit 
Latin  expressions. 

XI.  (hi  the  following  day,  the  Germans  ai 
peared  on  the  other  side  of  the  Visurgis,  draw 
up  in  order  of  battle.  Germanicus,  till  he  ha 
thrown  bridges  over  the  river,  and  made  eac 
pass  secure,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  expos 
his  legions  to  the  hazard  of  an  engagement.  ] 
the  meantime,  to  cause  a  diversion  of  the  eoera; 
he  ordered  the  cavalry  under  the  conduct  o 
Stertinius,  and  Almilius,  one  of  the  principi 
centurion8,8  to  ford  over  at  two  different  place 
Cariovalda,  at  the  head  of  his  Batavians,  advam 
ed  where  the  current  was  most  rapid.  Tl 
Cheruscans  feigned  a  flight  Cariovalda,  pursi 
ing  with  too  much  eagerness,  pushed  on  to 
place  encompassed  with  woods,  and  fell  into  t 
ambuscade.  The  enemy  rushed  on  to  the  a 
tack  with  impetuous  fury.  They  bore  down  a 
who  resisted,  and  pressed  on  such  as  gave  wa 
The  Batavians  formed  a  ring,  and  were  surroun 
ed  on  every  side.  The  Germans,  at  a  distanc 
discharged  a  volley  of  darts,  while  some  of  thei 
more  eager  than  the  rest,  fought  hand  to  haj 
in  close  engagement  Cariovalda  sustained  tl 
shock  with  undaunted  valour.  Finding  himse 
at  length,  in  danger  of  being  overpowered,  i 
exhorted  his  men  to  form  in  platoons,  and  brave 
open  a  passage  through  the  ranks  of  the  enem 
He  rushed  forward  into  the  heat  of  the  actioi 
but  his  horse  being  killed,  he  fell  under  %  show 
of  darts,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  Several  ( 
the  prime  nobility  of  his  country  perished  wi 
him.  The  rest  found  their  safety  either 
their  own  valour,  or  the  timely  succour  ef  St< 
tinius  and  J&milius,  who  came  up  -n^ith  t 
cavalry. 

XII.  Germanicus,  in  the  meantime,  havi 
passed  the  Yisurgis,  found,  by  »  deserter,  tl 
Arminius  had  already  fixed  upon  a  spot  for 
general  action,  and  being  reinforced  by  ott 
nations,  then  actually  assembled  in  a  forest  : 


2  The  word  in  the  origtnal  is  prinUpUaH9.  Gore 
calls  him  lleutenantrcolonel.  It  meane  one  of  the  pi 
cipal  centurions. 
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cred  to  Heienlet,*  wm  dcteimined,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  to  ftorm  the  Roman  camp.  This  in- 
telliipeoce  was  tlionght  worthy  of  credit.  The 
fifes  of  the  enem j  gleamed  at  a  distance ;  the 
aconts,  who  advanced  to  reconnoitre  their  posts, 
beard  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  hustle  of 
a  prodigious  but  undisciplined  multitude.  In 
this  important  moment,  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive 
battle,  the  Roman  general  thought  it  a  point  of 
moment  to  explore  the  sentiments  and  inclina- 
tions of  his  men.  How  to  accomplish  this,  with 
a  degree  of  certainty,  was  a  difllcult  point.  The 
tribunes  and  centurions  studied  more  to  "  bring 
in  agreeable  reports,  than  to  relate  the  truth. 
The  freedmen  still  retained  an  original  leaven 
of  servility,  and  friends  were  prone  to  flattery. 
In  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  a  few  forward 
spirits  took  the  lead,  and  the  whole  herd  was 
ready  to  follow.  To  sound  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  anny,  the  soldier  must  be  taken  in  his 
nngnarded  moments,  removed  from  the  eye  of 
his  officer,  at  table  with  his  comrades,  when, 
with  frank  simplicity,  he  speaks  his  mind,  and 
tells  his  hopes  and  fears  without  reserve." 

XIII.  As  soon  as  night  came  on,  the  prince 
went  forth,  through  the  augural  gate,4  covered 
with  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast.  A  single  at- 
tendant followed  him.  He  pursued  his  way 
throvgh  devious  paths,  unknown  to  the  sentinels, 
atoppii^  frequently  near  the  tents,  and  listening 
to  his  own  fame.  The  nobility  of  his  descent 
was  the  topic  with  some;  others  praised  the 
dignity  of  his  person ;  the  greater  part  talked 
of  his  patience,  his  courage,  and  that  happy 
temperament,  which,  upon  all  occasions,  severe 
or  lively,  still  preserved  the  dignity  of  his  char- 
acter. To  such  a  commander,  the  place  to  show 
their  gratitude  was  the  field  of  battle  $  there  the 
Barbarians  ought  to  suffer  for  their  perfidy ;  and 
there  the  violator  of  public  treaties  should  be 
doomed  a  sacrifice  to  the  gloiy  of  Germanicus. 
Amidst  tliese  discourses,  a  soldier  from  the  ad- 
vctae  camp,  who  could  speak  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, rode  up  to  the  intrenchments,  and,  in  the 
naiM  of  Araiinius,  proclaimed  aloud  a  promise 
of  wives  and  lands  to  every  deserter,  besides  a 
hundred  sesterces  for  his  daily  pay,  during  the 
eoatinuance  of  the  war.  This  was  felt  as  an 
afioot :  the  soldiers  cried  out  with  indignation, 
*The  dawn  of  day  shall  see  us  in  the  field:  let 
AfBiinios  risk  a  t»ttle :  the  lands  of  his  coun- 
tiyoMn  shall  be  ours  by  conquest,  and  their 
wives  shall  be  carried  off  in  captivity.  The 
ofc  ii  an  omen  of  victory.  The  wealth  and 
the  wosaen  of  Germany  shall  be  the  reward  of 

t  For  the  HereulM  of  the  Germans,  see  the  Manners 
«f  the  Oermana,  a.  %  note. 

4  h  fame  been  observed,  book  I.  s.  7,  note,  that  the  gen- 
snl*s  icm  wae  called  the  pnUorium,  It  was  a  large 
,  wtth  a  flaf  in  the  nUddle,  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  each  of  the  sides.  Near  the  tent  were 
the  tribonal  fcr  dispensing  justice,  and  a  kind 
In  which  SBcrificee  weie  oflbrsd.  Near  tha 


valour."  At  the  third  watch  s  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  the  intrenchments;  but  perceiving 
the  works  properly  guarded,  the  cohorts  under 
arms,  and  all  intent  on  duty,  they  retreated, 
without  so  much  as  throwing  a  single  dart 

XIV.  Germanicus  retired  to  rest,  and  in  his 
sleep  was  favoured  with  a  joyful  vision.  Being 
employed,  as  he  imagined,  at  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
blood  of  the  victim  happening  to  stain  his  pon- 
tifical garment,  his  grandmother  Livia  made 
him  a  present  of  another  robe,  no  less  beautiful 
than  magnificent  Pleased  with  this  prognostic, 
which  the  auspices  confirmed,  he  called  an  as- 
sembly of  the  soldiers,  and,  in  a  speech,  acquaint- 
ed them  with  his  plan  for  the  ensuing  battle. 
The  open  plain,  he  observed,  was  not  the  only 
spot  where  the  Romans  could  engage  with 
advantage.  Woods  and  forests  were  equally 
favourable.  The  unwieldy  buckler  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  that  enormous  length  of  spear,  which, 
amidst  surrounding  trees  and  interwoven  thick- 
ets, was  scarcely  manageable,  could  not  be 
compared  to  the  Roman  sword,  the  javelin,  and 
their  defensive  armour,  so  well  adapted  to  the 
shape  and  motions  of  the  body.  **  Redouble  your 
blows,"  he  said,  *<  and  strike  at  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  They  have  neither  helmet  nor  breast- 
plates. Their  shields  are  neither  riveted  with 
iron,  nor  covered  with  hides ;  they  are  nothing 
but  ozier  twigs  intertwined,  or  slight  boards, 
daubed  over  with  glaring  colours.  In  their  fore- 
most ranks  a  few  are  provided  with  pikes  and 
javelins ;  in  the  rest  of  their  army  you  see  nothing 
but  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  or  weapons  too 
short  for  execution.  The  aspect  of  their  men 
may,  at  first  sight,  be  hideous;  in  the  onset 
they  may  have  bodily  vigour :  but  let  them  feel 
the  anguish  of  their  woimds,  and  they  betake 
themselves  to  flight,  impatient  of  pain,  void  of 
honour,  and  regardless  of  their  officers ;  cowards 
in  adversity,  and,  in  the  hour  of  success,  above 
all  laws,  both  human  and  divine.  Do  you  wish, 
my  fellow-soldiers,  for  an  end  of  all  your  toils  f 
Are  you  weary  of  tedious  voyages,  and  laborious 
marches  ?  Now  is  your  opportunity :  one  battle 
ends  the  war.  The^Elbe  is  nearer  than  the 
Rhine.  Beyond  this  spot  we  have  nothing  to 
subdue.  It  was  here  that  Drusus,  my  father, 
triumphed ;  and  here  Tiberius,  my  uncle,  reaped 
his  laurels.  Exert  one  vigorous  eflTort,  and  you 
make  me  their  rival,  perhaps  their  equal  in 
glory."  This  speech  was  received  with  accla- 
mations ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  men  blazing  out 
at  once,  the  signerfor  the  charge  was  given. 

XV.  Arminius  and  the  German  chiefs  omit- 
ted nothing  that  could  rouse  the  courage  of 


temple  there  was  a  private  gate  into  the  camp,  called 
the  augural  gaU. 

6  The  Romans  divided  the  night  into  four  watches. 
Each  watch  was  on  diitj  three  hours,  and  then  relieved 
by  the  next  in  torn.  The  third  watch  began  about  the 
BBodem  twelve  al  night 
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their  men.  •*  Behold,*'  they  said, « the  refase 
of  the  Varian  anny;  a  set  of  dastards  in  the 
field,  and  rebels  in  their  camp.  With  their 
backs  seamed  with  stripes,  their  limbs  ener- 
vated, their  strength  exhausted  by  tempestuous 
▼Ojrages,  dispirited,  weak,  and  void  of  hope, 
they  are  given  to  our  swords,  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  and  the  victims  of  German  valour.  To 
avoid  a  fiercer  enemy  they  fled  to  the  ocean, 
where  we  could  neither  attack,  nor  hang  upon 
their  rear.  In  the  ensuing  battle  the  winds 
cannot  befriend  them  {  their  oars  can  give  them 
no  assistance.  Call  to  mind  their  pride,  their 
avarice,  and  their  cruelty:  above  all,  let  us 
remember  to  act  like  men,  who  have  resolved 
to  live  in  freedom,  or  to  die  with  glory." 

XVI.  By  these  and  such  like  incentives  the 
Germans  were  inflamed  with  uncommon  ardour. 
Their  chiefs  conducted  them,  burning  with  im- 
patience, to  an  open  plain,  called  the  Idistavisian 
▼ale,i  situate  between  the  Visurgis  and  a  chain 
of  mountains.  The  ground  was  of  an  irregular 
form,  narrow  in  some  parts,  where  the  hills 
projected  forward,  and  in  others,  where  the 
windings  of  the  river  made  an  opening,  stretch- 
ing into  length.  In  the  rear  of  the  (rermans, 
and  at  a  small  distance,  rose  a  thick  forest;'  the 
trees  lai^  and  lofty,  with  branches  expanding 
near  the  top;  but  the  trunks  bare  towards  the 
bottom,  and  the  intermediate  space  clear  of  un- 
derwood. Of  this  plain,  and  the  approaches  to 
the  wood,  the  Barbarians  took  possession.  The 
Cheruscans,  apart  from  the  rest,3  took  post  on 
the  hills,  to  watch  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
in  good  time  to  pour  down  with  fury  on  the 
Boman  army.  Germanicus  ranged  his  men  in 
the  following  order:  the  Gauls  and  German 
auxiliaries  formed  the  front  of  the  line,  follow- 
ed by  a  body  of  archers  on  foot,  and  four  legions, 
with  Germanicus  at  the  head  of  two  praetorian 
cohorts,  and  a  select  body  of  cavalry.  Four 
other  legions,  with  the  light  infantry,  the 
horse-archers,  and  the  remainder  of  the  allies, 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  whole  army  pro- 
ceeded in  order  of  battle,  all  instructed  to  pre- 
serve their  ranks,  and  to  receive  with  firmness 
the  first  impression  of  the  enemy. 

XVn.  The  Cheruscans,  too  impatient  to  keep 
their  post,  rushed  with  impetuosity  from  their 
hills.  Germanicus  no  sooner  saw  their  motions, 
than  he  sent  a  chosen  body  of  horse  to  charge 
them  in  flank,  while  Stertinius,  with  another 
detachment,  ;grheeled  round  to  fall  upon  the  rear. 


1  La  Bletterie  safs,  he  was  tnld  bj  mllitarj  men,  that 
the  IJittarMm  jiUUn  \a  the  place  now  called  Haaten- 
beekf  aear  Hamelen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wetter 
(YisoaoiS),  where  Marshal  D'Bttreea  obtaiaed  a  victory 
in  the  year  17o7.  He  aiids  that  D'Aoviile,  the  celebrated 
geographer,  assured  him  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  &ct 

2  The  forest  sacred  to  Hercules.  See  this  book,  s.  12. 
8  BroUer  la  of  opinion  tl»l  these  war*  the  hUls  of 

ImerUrg  mnd  Nmttlbtrg. 


The  general  himself  was  ready,  if  occasion  re- 
quired, to  second  the  attack  at  the  head  of  the 
legions.  In  that  moment  ei^t  eagles  were  seen 
stretching  with  rapid  wing  towards  the  wood, 
where  they  entered  and  disappeared.  This  was 
received  as  an  omen  of  victory.  "  Advance," 
said  Germanicus ;  *<  the  Roman  birds  have  mar- 
shalled you  the  way.  Pursue  the  tutelar  deities 
of  the  legions."  The  infantry  began  the  assault 
in  front :  the  cavalry,  at  the  same  time,  charged 
the  flank  and  rear.  The  Barbarians,  thrown 
into  confusion,  presented  an  uncommon  spec- 
tacle ;  those  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  woods 
were  driven  forward  to  the  plain ;  and  from  the 
plain,  the  foremost  lines  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
woods.  Between  both  the  Cheruscans  were 
driven  down  from  their  heights.  Arminius, 
their  chief,  performed  wonders.  Wounded  as 
he  was,  he  braved  every  danger ;  with  his  voice, 
with  his  hand,  with  every  eflbrt  still  sustaining 
the  combat.  He  fell  with  fury  on  the  archers, 
and  would  have  opened  his  way,  had  not  the 
Rhaetian  cohorts,  with  the  Gauls  and  the  Vin- 
delici,  advanced  their  standards  to  oppose  him. 
Indebted  to  his  own  exertions,  and  the  vigour 
of  his  horse,  he  escaped  from  the  field ;  and  to 
disguise  his  person,  besmeared  his  face  with  his 
own  blood.  If  report  is  to  be  credited,  the 
Chaucians,  then  serving  as  the  allies  of  Rome, 
knew  his  person,  but  connived  at  his  escape. 

By  the  like  gallant  behaviour,  or  a  similar 
treachery,  Inguiomer  survived  the  havoc  of  the 
day.  A  general  carnage  followed.  Numbers 
endeavouring  to  swim  across  the  Visurgis,  per- 
ished in  the  attempt,  overwhelmed  with  darts, 
or  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  current. 
The  multitude  then  plunged  into  the  water 
obstructed  one  another ;  and,  the  banks  giving 
way  were  crushed  under  the  load.  Some  were 
dastardly  enough  to  seek  their  safety  by  climbing 
up  the  trees,  where  they  hoped  to  skulk  among 
the  branches ;  but  the  Rdman  archers,  in  sport 
and  derision,  took  aim  at  the  fugitives ;  and  in 
that  manner,  or  by  felling  the  trees,  they  were 
all  destroyed.  The  victory  was  signal,  and  cost 
the  Romans  little  or  no  effusion  of  blood. 

XVIII.  The  slaughter  lasted  from  the  fifth 
hour<  to  the  close  of  the  day.  The  country,  ten 
miles  round,  was  covered  with  mangled  bodies 
and  the  arms  of  the  vanquished.  Among  the 
spoils  was  found  a  large  quantity  of  (V*tters 
which  the  Barbarians,  anticipating  a  certaii 
victory,  had  prepared  for  the  Roman  prisoners 
The  legions  on  the  field  of  battle  proclaimed  Ti« 
beritts  Imperator  ;5  and  having  raised  a  mount 

4  It  appf:ars,  in  section  28,  of  this  book,  that  the  battl< 
was  fjught  In  July,  or  the  lieginnlng  of  August,  ahtln 
jam  etatat*.  If  r>,  the^A  hintr  nearlj  a^prees  with  oui 
nine  in  the  morning. 

6  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  title  of  itnperatoi 
was  given  bj  the  soldiers  in  the  field  of  battle  to  thi 
commander  In  chief  The  custom  ceased  under  Augus 
tut,  who  aUMzad  the  tlUo  to  ihe  Imperial  dignity,  Uu 
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pliced  <ni  tile  top  of  it  a  pile  of  German  arms 
ms  the  trophies  of  vjctory,  with  an  inscription 
at  the  base,  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  con- 
^oered  nations. 

XIX.  To  the  German  mind  nothing  could  be 
•o  oKasperating  as  this  monument  of  Roman 
gloTj.  The  wounds  receiyed  in  battle,  the  deso- 
lation of  their  country,  and  the  wretched  condi- 
tion to  which  they  were  reduced,  were  all  as 
nothing  compared  to  this  insulting  memorial. 
Preparing  but  a  little  before  to  abandon  their 
hnhitations,  ^nd  seek  new  settlements,  beyond 
(he  Elbe,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  once 
more  resolved  to  try  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  The 
Boblee  and  the  populace,  the  old  and  young,  all 
naks  and  classes  of  men,  appeared  in  arms. 
They  pursued  the  Romans  on  their  march ;  they 
harassed  the  rear,  and  often  threw  them  into 
disorder.  Resolved  at  length  to  risk  a  battle, 
they  chose  for  that  purpose  a  narrow  and  swampy 
plaia,  inclosed  on  one  side  by  a  river,*  and  on 
the  other  by  a  thick  wood,  at  the  back  of  which 
lay  a  deep  morass.  A  rampart,  formerly  thrown 
mp  by  the  Angrivarians,  as  a  barrier  between 
themselves  and  the  Cheruscans,  inclosed  one 
side  of  the  fen.  On  this  spot  the  Barbarians 
stationed  their  infuitry.  Their  cavalry  lay  in 
ambosh  in  the  woods,  with  intent,  as  soon  as 
the  Romans  advanced,  to  attack  them  by  surprise, 
and  cut  off  the  rear  of  the  army. 

XX.  Gemanicus  had  intelligence  of  all  that 
passed.  Their  stations,  their  councils  of  war, 
their  public  debates,  their  secret  resolutions, 
were  all  discovered ;  and  their  own  devices  were 
tamed  agiinst  themselves.  The  command  of 
the  hofse  was  given  to  Seius  Tubero,  with  orders 
to  form  on  the  open  plain.  The  infantry  was 
so  disposed,  that  by  an  easy  pass  one  division 
might  penetrate  into  the  woods,  while  the  other 
canied  the  rampart  by  assault  Whatever  was 
diificult  or  arduous  the  general  reserved  for  him- 
self, leaving  all  slighter  operations  to  his  officers. 
On  the  level  plain  the  cavalry  bore  down  all 
before  them ;  but  the  rampart  was  not  easily 
taken.  The  soldiers  who  advanced  to  the  attack 
were  as  much  exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  enemy, 
as  if  they  had  been  before  the  walls  of  a  regular 
fortifieation.  Germanicus  saw  the  disadvantage. 
Be  drew  off  the  legions  ;  and  ordered  the  engi- 
neers and  slingers  to  play  upon  the  works,  in 
order  to  drive  the  Barbarians  from  their  post. 
A  volley  of  darts  was  discharged  from  the  bat- 


firiac«  being  then  gtneraiiMmmo  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
eopircu  The  name  of  imperatcr^  i(  is  true,  was  after. 
warda  iriTen  to  the  general  who  gained  a  victory ;  but 
thai  waa  not  done  without  the  special  permission  of  the 
prtacc.  The  aame  rule  was  observed  under  the  f  jIIow- 
ing  emperors ;  and  accojdingly  we  find  thnt  Tiberius 
was  saluted  imperator ;  but  the  soldiers  did  not  presume 
10  de  that  hoiMMir  to  Oermanicua. 

€  The  field  of  baule  chosen  t^  the  Oermana  is  sup. 
pasad  to  be  near  BBnden,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
iTcssr,  and  the  wood  Is  now  the  foml  uif  Ekhaumburger. 


tering  machines  with  such  incessant  fury,  that 
the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  who  dared  to  face 
every  danger,  died  under  repeated  wounds.  The 
enemy  was  dislodged  from  the  rampart.  German- 
icus, at  the  head  of  the  praetorian  cohorts, 
advanced  into  the  woods:  the  battle  there  was 
fierce  and  obstinate :  both  sides  fought  hand  to 
hand.  Behind  the  Barbarians  lay  the  morass ; 
in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  the  river  and  the 
woods  ;  no  room  to  retreat ;  valour  their  only 
hope,  and  victory  their  only  safety. 

XXI.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans 
yielded  in  nothing  to  the  Romans ;  but  their 
weapons,  and  their  manner  of  fighting,  were  a  ' 
great  disadvantage.  Pent  up  in  a  forest  too 
close  for  such  a  multitude,  they  could  neither 
wound  at  a  distance,  nor  manage  their  weapons 
with  their  usual  agility.  The  Romans,  on  the 
contrary,  with  their  bucklers  close  to  the  breast, 
and  their  hands  covered  with  the  hilt  of  their 
swords,  found  the  large  proportions  of  the  enemy 
an  easy  mark.  They  gashed  the  Barbarians 
in  the  face,  and  drove  them  from  their  ranks. 
Arminius  no  longer  fought  with  his  usual  ardour. 
Ill  success,  so  often  repeated,  depressed  his 
spirit;  or  perhaps  the  wound,  which  he  had 
received  in  the  late  engagement,  had  exhausted 
his  strength.  Inguiomer,  performing  wonders, 
and  busy  in  every  part  of  the  field,  was  aban- 
doned by  his  fortune,  not  by  his  courage.  Ger- 
manicus threw  off  his  helmet,  that  his  person 
might  be  better  distinguished  ;  and  rushing 
among  the  ^anks,  exhorted  his  men  to  give  no 
quarter.  He  cried  aloud, «  We  have  no  need  of 
prisoners ;  extirpate  the  Barbarians ;  nothing 
less  will  end  the  war.*'  The  day  being  far 
advanced,  he  ordered  one  of  the  legions  to  quit 
the  field,  in  order  to  prepare  an  encampment  t 
the  rest  had  their  measure  of  revenge,  till 
the  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  effu- 
sion of  blood.  In  this  battle  the  Roman  cavalry 
fought  with  undecided  success. 

XXII.  Germanicus  in  a  public  harangue 
commended  the  valour  of  his  army ;  and  after- 
wards raised  a  pile  of  arms  as  a  trophy  of  vic- 
tory, with  this  splendid  inscription :  **  The  army 
of  Tiberius  Cesar,  having  subdued  the  nations 
betWeim  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  dedicates 
this  monument  to  Mars,  to  Jupiter,  and  Augus- 
tus." Of  the  commander-in-chief  no  mention 
was  made.  To  soften  envy,  he  assumed  no  part 
of  the  praise,  content  with  deserving  it  Stertin- 
ius  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Angriva^ 
rians,  with  orders,  if  they  did  not  submit,  to  lay 
the  country  waste.  The  Barbarians  surrendered 
at  discretion,  and  received  a  general  pardon. 

XXIII.  The  summer  being  now  far  advanced, 
Germanicus  ordered  some  of  the  legions  to 
return  by  land  to  winter  quarters ;  he  himself 
sailed  with^the  rest,  down  the  river  Amisia  to 
the  main  ocean.  The  weather  was  favourable, 
and  the  sea  presented  a  perfect  calm,  unruffled 
by  any  motion  except  what  was  occasioned  by 
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tbe  dashing  of  the  oan,  and  the  rapid  motion  of 
a  thousand  vesaels  under  sail.  But  this  serenity 
did  not  last  long  { the  sky  was  overcast ;  a  storm 
of  hail  burst  down  with  sudden  fury  ;i  squalls 
of  wind  drove  the  billows  different  ways,  and 
the  pilot  could  no  longer  see  what  course  to  steer. 
Unused  to  the  tempestuous  element,  and  terri- 
fied by  the  novelty  of  the  danger,  the  soldiers 
added  to  the  alarm.  They  interfered  with  the 
mariners  i  they  endeavoured  to  lend  a  helping 
hand ;  but  activity,  without  skill,  served  only 
to  embarrass  such  as  knew  their  duty.  The 
winds  at  la  A  were  collected  to  one  point,  and  the 
•torm  blew  directly  from  the  south. 

In  that  climate  the  south  wind  is  generally 
more  tempestuous  than  in  other  seas.  Sweeping 
over  tbe  bleak  German  mountains,  it  drives  from 
the  land  a  vast  body  of  clouds,  that  form  a.8cene 
of  impending  horror,  which  the  vicinity  of  the 
northern  regions  render  still  more  formidable. 
The  ships  were  dispersed:  some  were  thrown 
upon  unknown  islands,  surrounded  with  rocks, 
or  upon  banks  of  sand  that  lay  concealed  beneath 
the  waves.  At  the  turn  of  the  tide,  the  wind 
and  the  current,  with  united  force,  drove  one 
way.  To  lie  at  anchor  was  impossible.  The 
'  billows  broke  over  the  ships  with  such  violence, 
that  all  the  pumps  at  work  could  not  discharge 
the  water.  To  lighten  the  vessels  was  the  only 
expedient  left :  and  accordingly  horses,  beasts 
of  burthen,  arms,  and  baggage,  were  thrown 
overboard. 

XXIV.  The  storms  in  other  seas  are  incon- 
siderable, when  compared  to  the  fury  of  a  north- 
em  tempest  The  ocean  in  those  parts  is  more 
boisterous  than  in  any  other  of  the  known  world, 
and  the  rigour  of  Germany  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  climate.  The  danger  of  the  fleet  was, 
by  consequence,  more  alarming ;  the  magnitude, 
as  well  as  the  novelty,  of  the  mischief,  exceeding 
any  former  voyage  undertaken  t^y  the  Romans. 
No  friendly  shore  at  hand ;  every  coast  in  the 
possession  of  savage  enemies  $8  the  sea  of  a  depth 
incredible  ;  vast  in  circumference,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  opinion,  without  any  nation 
towards  the  north,  or  any  continent  to  fix  its 
boundary.  A  number  of  ships  went  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  many  were  wrecked  on  distant  islands, 
secluded  from  the  commerce  of  man.  The  sol- 
diers who  were  cast  on  shore,  perished  by  famine, 
or  prolonged  a  wretched  existence  by  feeding 
on  the  carcasses  of  horses  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 

The  vessel  in  which  Germanicus  sailed,  was 
driven  far  from  the  fleet,  to  the  coast  >  inhabited 
by  the  Chaucians.  There  the  disconsolate  prince 
passed  whole  days  and  nights  among  pointed 
locks,  wandering  on  the  prominent  beach,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  brawling  deep,  and  his  heart 
imputing  to  himself  the  whole  calamity.    It  was 


1  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  autamnal  equinox. 

3  Tbe  Qennan  and  the  British  coaau. 

3  The  mouth  of  the  Yisurgls,  or  the  We$er. 


with  difficulty  that  his  friends  restrained  him 
from  burying  himself  in  the  same  waves  that 
swallowed  up  so  many  gallant  soldiers.  At 
length  the  storm  abated.  The  wind  and  the  tide 
serving  at  once,  some  of  the  ships  were  seen 
making  to  the  land,  all  in  a  shittered  condition, 
few  oars  remaining,  and  the  clothes  of  the  men 
stretched  out  for  sails.  The  crippled  vessels 
were  drawn  in  tow  by  such  as  were  less  disabled. 
Germanicus  refitted  the  fleet  with  all  possible 
expedition  i  and,  as  soon  as  might  be,  ordered 
some  of  the  ships  to  coast  along  the  islands,  in 
search  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  cast  away. 
By  this  diligence  many  were  restored  to  their 
friends.  The  Angrivarians,  lately  reduced  to 
stibjection,  returned  a  considerable  number, 
whom  they  had  ransomed  from  their  maritime 
neighbours.  Some  were  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Britain,  and  there  released  by  the  petty  princes 
of  the  country.  According  to  the  distance  from 
which  the  men  returned,  the  account  of  their 
perils  was  swelled  with  marvellous  adventures ; 
they  talked  of  hurricanes,  and  birds  unheard 
of  before;  of  seap^monsters,  and  ambiguous 
forms,  partly  man,  and  partly  fish ;  things  either 
seen,  or  else  the  coinage  of  imaginations  crazed 
with  fear. 

XXV.  The  news  of  these  disasters  spreading 
far  and  wide,  the  Germans  began  to  think  of 
renewing  the  war.  Nor  was  Germanicus  less 
active  to  counteract  their  designs.  He  des- 
patched Caius  Silius  with  thirty  thousand  foot, 
and  three  thousand  horse,  to  make  war  on  the 
Cattians ;  and  in  the  meantime  marched  him- 
self, at  the  head  of  a  greater  force,  to  invade  the 
Marsians.  Malovendns,  the  chief  of  that  nation, 
had  lately  surrendered  to  the  protection  of  Rome. 
From  him  intelligence  was  gained,  that  the  eagle 
of  one  of  the  legions  commanded  by  Varus,  lay 
in  a  trench,  covered  with  earth,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing grove,4  and  the  guard  stationed  there  could 
make  but  a  feeble  resistance.  Two  parties 
were  sent  forward  without  delay ;  one  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  front,  and  draw  them  from  their 
post ;  the  other  to  enter  the  wood  in  the  rear, 
and  recover  the  eagle.  Success  attended  both 
expeditions.  Germanicus  now  resolved  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  he  carried 
destruction  wherever  he  marched,  the  enemy  in 
every  quarter  flying  before  him,  or  if  anywhere 
they  made  a  stand,  either  routed  or  put  to  the 
sword.  According  to  the  account  brought  in  by 
the  prisoners,  a  more  general  panic  was  never 
known.    All  agreed  that  the  Romans  rose  su- 

4  The  more  the  Romans  valued  their  eagles,  the  Ger- 
mans in  proportion  were  eager  to  keep  the  military  gods 
of  the  legions  in  safe  custody.  The  legions  under  Varus 
had  three  eagles.  One,  according  to  Florus,  book  iv.  cap. 
12,  was  thrown  Into  a  deep  rooraas,  by  a  Roman  soldier, 
that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Ster- 
tinius  recovered  a  second,  as  Tacitus  relates,  book  i.  s. 
60.  The  third,  we  find,  was  buried  In  a  wood,  now  call- 
ed the  forest  of  TeuUherg. 
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perior  to  adyenity ;  a  raee  of  men  not  to  be 
tabdned.  Their  fleet  destroyed,  their  arms  lost 
io  the  deep,  the  coast  of  Gennany  covered  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses ;  and  yet,  said 
the  astonished  Germans,  they  return  undismay- 
ed, and  with  their  fonner  ferocity  renew  the 
eharige,  as  if  calamity  increased  their  numbers. 
XXVI.  The  Romans  marched  into  winter 
quarters,  proud  of  their  exploits,  and  in  their 
lata  success  losing  the  memory  of  past  misfor- 
tunes. The  prince,  with  that  munificence  that 
graced  his  character,  paid  to  each  soldier  the 
amoont  of  his  loss.  Meanwhile  the  Germans, 
weakened  and  disheartened  by  the  ill  success  of 
so  many  efforts,  began  to  think  of  pacific  mea- 
sures :  nor  was  it  doubted  but  another  summer, 
if  they  dared  to  take  the  field,  would  complete 
and  end  the  war.  But  Tiberius  wished  for  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  return  of  Germanicus.  His 
letters  were  all  to  that  effect.  *<  It  was  time," 
he  said,  *'  to  visit  the  capital,  and  enjoy  the  hon- 
ours of  a  triumph  already  decreed.  Enough 
had  been  performed.  The  prosperous  events  of 
war  were  balanced  by  misfortunes.  Important 
battles  had  been  fought,  and  victory  had  often 
attended  the  Roman  arms :  but  the  winds  and 
waves  conspired ;  and  losses  at  sea,  not  in- 
deed imputable  to  the  general,  were  very  heavy 
disasters.  Tiberius  added,  that  he  himself,  under 
the  auspices  of  Augustus,  had  been  sent  nine 
times  into  Gennany ;  but  it  was  to  prudent 
counsels,  more  than  to  force  of  arms,  that  he 
owed  all  his  success.  It  was  by  policy  that  the 
Sieambrians  s  were  wrought  to  a  submission ;  it 
was  by  management  that  the  Suevians  were 
drawn  into  an  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  it  was  the 
same  conduct  that  made  Maroboduus^  listen  to 
terms  of  peace.  The  honour  of  the  Roman  name 
was  now  revived  in  all  its  ancient  lustre ;  and 
it  was  therefore  time  to  leave  the  Cheruscans, 
and  the  hostile  states  of  Germany,  to  their  own 
dissensions." 

Germanicus,  notwithstanding  these  remon- 
stnnces,  requested  leave  to  continue  in  the  com- 
mand for  one  year  more.  Tiberius  was  not  to  be 
diverted  from  his  purpose.  He  plied  Germanicus 
with  new  arguments ;  and,  as  a  lure  to  young 
ambition,  threw  out  the  offer  of  a  second  consul- 
ship,which  required  personal  attendance  at  Rome. 

S  The  Sieambri  dwelt  between  the  river  Luppia  (now 
Che  Lifpey  and  the  Catiians,  who  lahabiied  the  territory 
of  Bent.  Being  conquered  by  Tiberius,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  they  were  transplanted  to  the  Gallic  side 
of  the  Rhine.  We  find  them  mentioned  bjr  Horace : 
Ta  c«de  gaudentes  Sicambri 
Compoeitis  venenntur  armis. 

Lib.  Iv.  ode  14. 
f  Haroboduas,  at  the  head  of  the  Marcomani&ns,  and 
put  of  the  Suevian  nation,  who  dwelt  between  the  Elbe 
UAu)  and  the  Vithda,  drove  the  Boians  oat  of  the  dis- 
iria  called,  after  tlMir  name,  Boiokemum^  and  made 
hlnaelf  kinf  of  the  conquered  country.  See  Manners 
«f  tbe  Germans,  section  IS,  note,  and  this  book,  section 


He  urged,  moreover,  that  if  the  war  continued, 
some  share  of  merit  ought  to  be  left  to  Drusus, 
the  brother  of  Germanicus,  for  whom  no  other 
field  of  glory  could  be  found.  It  was  in  Ger- 
many only  that  Drusus  could  acquire  the  title 
of  Imfbbatob.  Rome  had  no  other  enemies. 
The  laurel  crown  must  be  gained  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  Germanicus  saw  through  these 
pretences.  The  object,  he  knew,  was  to  stop  him 
in  the  full  career  of  fame  ;  with  regret  he  re- 
signed the  command,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

XXVII.  About  this  time,  Libo  Drusus,  de- 
scended from  the  Scribonian  family,  was  accused 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  state.  The  history 
of  this  transaction  in  all  its  stages,  its  rise,  its 
progress,  and  its  final  issue,  shall  be  here  laid 
open.  The  detail  will  not  be  uninteresting; 
since  we  are  now  arrived  at  that  black  period, 
which  engendered  that  race  of  men,  who,  for  a 
series  of  years,  were  the  scourge  and  pest  of  so- 
ciety. Libo  owed  his  ruin  to  his  intimacy  with 
Firmius  Catus,  a  member  of  the  senate.  Catus 
saw  in  his  friend,  besides  the  impetuosity  of 
youth,  a  cast  of  mind  susceptible  of  vain  illu- 
sions and  superstitious  credulity.  He  saw  that 
the  judicial  astrology  of  the  Chaldsans,  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Magi,  and  the  interpreters  of  dreams, 
would  be  sure  to  make  their  impression  on  a  wild 
and  distempered  imagination.  In  such  a  mind 
the  flame  of  ambition  might  be  easily  kindled. 
With  that  intent,  he  urged  the  dignity  of  Libo's 
ancestors  ;  Pompey  was  his  great  grandfather ; 
Scribonia,^  once  the  wife  of  Augustus,  was  his 
aunt ;  the  two  young  Caesars  s  were  his  relations  ; 
and  his  house  was  crowded  with  images,  that 
displayed  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors.  Hav- 
ing thus  inflamed  his  pride,  he  contrived  to  en- 
gage the  young  man  in  a  course  of  luxury,  and, 
by  consequence,  to  involve  him  in  a  load  of 
debt.'  Ho  watched  him  closely  in  the  hour  of 
wild  profusion,  and  in  the  scene  of  distress  that 
followed ;  affected  with  tender  regard  to  be  his 
constant  companion,  yet  lying  in  wait  for  evi- 
dence ;  and  playing  the  part  of  a  friend,  to  be 
at  last  a  pernicious  enemy. 

XXVIII.  Having  procured  a  competent  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  and  among  them  such  of  the 
slaves  as  knew  their  master's  course  of  life, 
Catus  demanded  an  audience  of  the  emperor. 
By  the  means  of  Flaccus  Vescularius,  a  lo  Ro- 
man knight,  much  in  the  confidence  of  Tiberitis, 
he  had  beforehand  disclosed  the  nature  of  his 


7  For  Scribonla,  seo  Genealogical  Table,  No.  45. 

8  Caios  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  adopted  by 
Augustus  into  the  Cesarean  family.  Genealogical  Table, 
No.  48, 49. 

9  It  ¥ras  by  luxury,  and  the  extravagance  that  ocea- 
Bioned  an  immense  load  of  debt,  that  Julius  Cesar  ad* 
vanced  himself  to  the  supreme  power. 

10  Vescularius  was  tbe  tool  of  power,  and  flourished 
by  his  trade,  till  Tiberius  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
Annals,  vi.  s.  10. 
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business.  The  emperor  refused  to  grant  an  in*' 
terview,  and  yet  encouraged  the  informer,  will* 
ing  through  the  same  channel  to  receive  further 
intelligence.  Libo  in  the  meantime  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  the  imperial  table.  In  those  convivial 
moments,  Tiberius  never  betrayed  a  symptom 
of  suspicion.  With  gentle  expressions,  and  looks 
of  kindness,  that  master  of  dissimulation  knew 
how  to  hide  the  malice  of  his  heart.  The  follies 
of  Libo*s  conduct  might  have  been  checked  in 
the  beginning ;  but  Tiberius  chose  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  a  future  day.  It  happened  at  last  that 
one  Junius,  who  pretended  to  raise  the  dead  by 
magic  incantations,  was  appointed,  at  the  request 
of  Libo,  to  exhibit  the  wonders  of  his  art.  This 
man  hastened  with  the  secret  to  Fulcinius  Trio, 
at  that  time  a  noted  informer,  who  possessed  dan- 
gerous talents,  and,  by  any  arts,  however  per- 
nicious, wished  to  raise  himself  into  public  notice. 
Libo  was  cited  to  appear.  Trio  applied  to  the 
consuls  for  a  solemn  hearing  before  the  senate. 
The  fathers  were  convened  to  deliberate,  as  the 
summons  informed  them,  on  matters  of  moment, 
and  a  charge  of  the  blackest  nature. 

XXIX.  Libo  changed  his  dress.^  In  a  mourn* 
ing  garb  he  went  from  house  to  house,  attended 
by  a  female  train  of  the  first  distinction.  He 
importuned  his  friends,  and  among  them  hoped 
to  find  some  one  willing  to  undertake  his  defence. 
His  application  was  without  effect  His  friends 
deserted  him,  with  different  excuses ;  but  all 
from  the  common  motive  of  fear.  On  the  day 
of  trial,  sinking  under  his  distress,  and  faint 
with  real  or  pretended  illness,  he  was  carried  in 
a  litter  to  the  senate-house.  He  entered  the 
court,<  supported  by  his  brother.  At  the  sight 
of  the  emperor,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  in 
the  manner  of  a  supplicant,  and  in  a  pathetic 
tone  endeavoured  to  conciliate  favour.  Tiberius 
viewed  him  with  a  rigid  and  inflexible  counten- 
ance. He  then  proceeded  to  open  the  charge, 
stating  the  particulars,  and  the  names  of  the  ac- 
cusers ;  but  in  a  style  of  moderation,  neither 
aggravating  nor  extenuating  the  oflence. 

XXX.  Fonteius  Aggrippa  and  Caius  Vibius, 
two  new  accusers,  joined  in  support  of  the  pro- 
secution. Being  now  four  in  number,  they  could 
not  agree  among  themselves  which  should  take 
the  lead.  The  point  was  contested  with  much 
warmth.  Vibius  at  length  observed,  that  Libo 
came  to  the  trial  without  an  advocate  to  support 
him  ;  and  therefore,  to  end  the  dispute  with  his 
associates,  he  undertook  to  detail  in  a  plain  and 


1  The  accused  always  appeared  in  a  mourning  habit 
in  order  to  excite  compassion. 

8  The  charge  against  him,  we  are  told  in  the  next  sec- 
tion, was  too  extravagant.  It  seems,  however,  that  Tibe- 
rius lived  in  dread  of  him.  Suetonius  says,  Libo  was 
actually  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and  that  Tiberius,  har- 
bouring dark  suspicion,  contrived  at  a  sacrifice,  when 
Libo  attended,  to  put  into  his  hand  a  knife  made  of  lead, 
ioHtrad  of  the  usual  instrument.   Suet  in  Tib.  s.  23. 


simple  manner  the  heads  of  the  charge.  Nothing 
could  be  more  wild  and  extravagant  than  some 
of  the  articles.  He  stated  that  Libo  had  made 
it  a  question  to  the  fortune-tellers,  whether  he 
should  ever  be  rich  enough  to  cover  with  money 
the  Appian  road,  as  far  as  Brundusium.  There 
were  other  allegations  of  the  same  stamp,  equal- 
ly void  of  common  sense ;  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
so  weak  and  frivolous,  that  they  could  move  no 
passion  but  pity. 

There  was  however  one  fact  of  a  serious  nature. 
A  paper  was  produced,  containing  a  list  of  the 
Caesars,  and  also  several  senators,  with  remarks, 
or  notes,  which  no  man  could  decypher,  annexed 
to  their  names.     This  was  exhibited  as  the  hand- 
writing of  Libo.     He  insisted  on  his  innocence. 
It  was  proposed  to  put  his  slaves  to  the  torture. 
Their  evidence  by  the  established  rules  of  law, 
was  inadmissible.     By  an  ancient  decree  of  the 
senate,  it  was  ordained,  that,  where  the  master's 
life  was  in  danger,  no  slave  should  undergo  the 
question.     Tiberius,  by  a  master-stroke  of  in- 
vention,>  found  an  expedient  to  evade  the  law. 
He  directed  a  sale  of  the  slaves  to  be  made  to  the 
public  officer,  that,  the  property  being  altered, 
they  might  then  be  examined  on  a  new  principle, 
unknown  to  former  times.     Libo  prayed  an  ad- 
journment to  the  next  day.     Being  returned  to 
his  own  house,  he  sent  by  his  relation,  Publius 
Quirinius,  an  humble  petition  to  the  emperor : 
the  answer  was,  "  he  must  address  the  senate." 
XXXI.  A  party  of  soldiers  surrounded  Libo's 
house,  and,  with  the  brutal  rudeness  of  men  in- 
solent in  authority,  forced  their  way  into  the 
vestibule,  determined  to  moke  themselves  heard 
and  seen  by  the  family.     The  prisoner  was  then 
at  table,  intending  to  make  an  elegant  banqupt 
the  last  pleasure  of  his  life  :  but  a  mind  in  agony 
could  relish  nothing.     Distracted,  terrified,  he 
called  on  his  servants  to  despatch  him  ;  he  laid 
hold  of  his  slaves,  and  endeavoured  to  force  a. 
sword  into  their  hands.     The  servants.  In  agita- 
tion, made  an  effort  to  escape,  and,  in  the  strug- 
gle, overturned  the  light  that  stood  upon  the 
table.     This   to   Libo   was  funeral   darkness  r 
he  seized  the  moment,  and  gave  himself  two 


3  Dio  Cassius  says,  that  Augustus  was  the  author  of 
this  subtle  device;  but, as  he  does  not  tell  upon  what 
occasion,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Tacitus  waa 
belter  informed.  We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  the  old 
law,  which  repelled  the  slave  from  being  a  witness 
against  his  master,  made  the  case  of  incest  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  De  tervit  nulla  quastio  es<  in  do- 
minum  nisi  ineettu^  tU  fuit  in  Clodium.  Cicero,  pro 
Milone.  Bj  the  Roman  law,  e  freeman  could  not  be 
put  to  the  torture.  For  that  reason,  the  party  accused 
in  order  to  suppress  the  truth,  took  care,  in  time,  to 
give  the  slaves  their  freedom.  To  prevent  that  evasion 
of  public  justice  in  the  case  of  adultery,  Augustus  pro- 
vided by  the  Ltx  Julia,  that  the  slaves  of  the  wife  ac- 
cused of  adultery  should  not  be  manumitted  before  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days,  during  which  time  they  were 
liable  to  be  put  to  the  torture. 
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morUl  8talw.4  Hli  groani  alarmed  the  freedmen, 
who  crowded  round  their  dyiug  master.  The 
aoldicfi  followed,  aod  seeing  him  at  the  point 
of  death,  had  the  decency  to  withdraw.  The 
prosecution,  however,  did  not  die  with  the  un- 
fortunate victim.  It  was  resumed  in  the  senate 
with  unabating  severity.  Tiberius  made  an  end 
of  the  business,  by  declaring  that,  if  the  criminal 
bad  not  done  justice  on  himself,  he  intended,  not- 
withstanding the  manifest  proof  of  his  guilt,  to 
have  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fathers. 

XXXII.  The  estate  of  the  deceased  was  di- 
vided among  the  informers.  Such  of  them  as 
were  of  scnatorian  rank,  were  promoted  to  the 
praetorship,  without  the  form  of  an  election.  Va- 
rious motions  were  made  in  the  senate :  Cotta 
MessalinusS  proposed  that  the  image  of  Libo 
should  not  be  carried  in  the  funeral  processions 
of  his  kindred }  Cncius  Lentulus,  that  the  sur- 
name of  Drusus  should  be  no  longer  assumed  by 
the  Scriboniao  family.  On  the  motion  of  Pom- 
poniuB  Flaccus,  days  of  public  thanksgiving  were 
▼oted;  and  gifts  were  ordered  to  be  presented 
to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Concord,  at  the  desire  of 
Lucius  Puppius,  Asinius  Callus^  Papius  Mutilus, 
and  Lucius  Apr^nius.  It  was  further  decreed, 
that  the  ides  of  September,  the  day  on  which 
Libo  despatched  himself,  should  be  observed  as  a 
festivaL  Of  these  resolutions,  and  their  several 
authors,  1  have  thought  proper  to  record  the  me- 
mory, that  adulation  may  be  branded  to  all  pos- 
terity, and  that  tnen  may  mark  how  long  a 
servile  spirit  has  been  the  canker  of  the  com- 
BODwealth. 

The  tribe  of  astrologers  and  magicians,^  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  was  banished  out  of  Italy. 
Two  of  the  number  suffered  death;  namely, 
Lucius  Pituanius,  and  Publius  Marcius.  The 
former  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock ;  and  the  latter,  by  order  of  the  consuls, 
was  executed,  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  on  the 
outside  of  the  £Uquiline  gate,  ?  according  to  the 
iarax  prescribe^  by  ancient  usage. 


4  Stneca  says,  Libo  was  a  young  man,  no  less  dis- 
ttaguMied  bj  bis  foUjthao  by  his  illustrious  birth ;  mad 

to  form  schemes  of  ambition  loo  high  for  any 
in  that  conjuncture,  and  for  himself  impracticable 
at  any  time.  Being  conreyed  from  llie  senate  in  a  litter 
10  his  own  hmise,  he  consulted  his  friends,  whether  be 
Aould  despatch  himself.  His  aunt  Scribonia  (formerly 
iha  wife  of  Aofustua)  asked  him,  Why  will  you  do  ano- 
ther man's  business  Y  Her  question  made  no  impression. 
Be  pal  an  end  to  bis  days.    Sei\^ca,  epist.  Ixz. 

5  For  more  of  Cotta  Messalinus,  see  Annals,  book  iv. 
a  90.    He  w  as  son  to  Mesaala  the  celebrated  orator. 

6  The  Chaldaean  magicians,  and  the  professors  of  judi- 
cial aalrolof^,  willing  to  be  deemed  men  of  real  science, 
called  tiiemselves  mathematicians;  and  that  name  fre- 
qoaatly  occurs  in  Tacitus.  The  decree  made  on  this 
occasion  was  not  a  new  regulation,  txit  a  revival  of  an- 
ckm  taws. 

7  The  ancient  usage,  mon  m^^orum,  Is  explained  by 
SuBioahis.  The  custom,  he  says,  was  to  strip  the  crimi- 
aal  siark  naked,  and  lash  him  to  death,  widi  his  head 
faflis&sd  wUhin  a  forked  stake.  Suet  In  Nerone,  s.  48. 


XXXIII.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate, 
the  luxury  of  the  times  became  the  subject  of 
debate.  The  business  was  introduced  by  Quin- 
tus  Haterius,  of  consular  rank,  and  Octavius 
Fronto,  who  had  discharged  the  office  of  pretor. 
A  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  use  of  solid 
gold  for  the  service  of  the  table  ;  and  further  en- 
acting, that  men  should  not  8  disgrace  themselves 
by  the  effeminate  delicacy  of  silk  apparel.  Fronto 
took  a  wider  compass.  He  proposed  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  every  family,  the  expense 
of  furniture,  and  the  number  of  domestics,  should 
be  limited  by  law.  The  senators  ut  that  time 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  question  depend- 
ing before  the  assembly }  but  every  speaker  was 
at  liberty  to  start  new  matter,  and  submit  to 
consideration  whatever  he  thought  conducive  to 
the  public  good. 

Asinius  Callus  rose  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Octavius  Fronto.  *<  The  commonwealth," 
he  said,  **  had  increased  in  grandeur,  and  the 
wealth  of  individuals  grew  with  the  growth  of 
empire.  Nor  was  this  a  modem  innovation: 
the  same  effect,  from  the  same  causes,  may  be 
traced  in  the  early  period  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  Fabricii  had  their  private  wealth,  and  so 
had  the  Scipios,  but  different  in  degree.  Wealth 
is  relative,  always  in  proportion  to  the  affluence 
of  the  times.  When  the  state  was  poor,  frugal- 
ity was  the  virtue  of  a  citizen.  Does  the  empire 
flourish,  individuals  flourish  with  it.  In  matters 
of  domestic  expense,  such  as  plate  and  retinue, 
the  measure  of  economy  or  extravagance  must 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  family. 
Nothing  is  mean,  nothing  superfluous,  but  what 
is  made  so  by  the  condition  of  the  parties.   The 


8  The  original  has  veatit  Berica,  which  is  translated 
»ilk  apparel,  Lipsius  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
terica  bombt/cina.  The  former,  be  contends,  was  a  tex- 
ture of  cotton  that  grew  spontaneously  on  the  trees  in 
the  country  of  the  fibres ;  a  people,  according  to  Poot- 
poniua  Mela,  situated  between  India  and  the  Sinmf  or 
the  Chinese.  The  bombycina  veetU^  he  says,  was  the 
produce  of  China,  imported  from  the  Persian  merchants, 
before  the  Romans  heard  of  so  curious  an  animal  as  the 
silk-worm.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  xntn  cotton 
manufacture  could  provoke  the  censure  of  the  senate  1 
Ne  veatie  eerieo  virmfatdaret.  It  is  more  probable,  that 
the  silk  of  China  was  conveyed  to  Rome  through  the 
hands  of  the  Seres,  the  Indians,  and  Persians,  and  then 
was  found  to  be  a  dress  too  efleminate  for  the  men.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Seneca,  who  mentions 
the  eerira  veatie.  If,  says  he,  that  can  be  called  a  dress 
which  does  not  answer  the  purpose  of  modesty :  a  woman 
clad  in  that  attire  cannot  safely  swear  that  she  is  not 
naked.  The  finery  is  imported,  at  a  vast  expense,  from 
oaiions  unknown ;  and  now  the  women  do  not  exhibit 
mure  to  their  adulterers,  In  their  private  apartments, 
than  they  do  to  every  eye  in  public.  Videoeerieae  9e»te$t 
si  veslee  vocandet  nm/,  in  quibue  nihil  est  quo  dtfendi 
out  carpus^  aut  denique  pudor  poeeii ;  quibue  eumptie, 
mulier  parum  laquido  nudam  ee  ncn  eeee  JurtUrii.  Hate 
infenti  eumma  ab  ignaUe  ttiam  ad  c^mmercium  genii' 
btu  aeeeretmUurt  ut  nuUrana  noetrm  ne  adulterie  quidem 
plue  eui  in  eubiculoquaminpubttco  Miendmti.  DeBeneC 
lib.vlL8.9. 
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fortmie  of  a  senfttor,i  as  settled  by  law,  ^differs 
from  the  qualification  of  a  JEloman  knight.  Has 
nature  made  a  distinction  between  them  ?  No,  it 
is  civil  policy  thit  draws  the  line ;  and  surely  it 
is  fit  that  they,  who  stand  high  in  rank,^n  hon- 
ours, and  public  station,  should  lire  in  suitable 
splendour,  not  only  furnished  with  the  necessa- 
ries, but  also  with  the  elegmces,  of  life.  High 
stattjn  is  at  best  a  post  of  danger.  Will  any  one 
argue,  that  men  in  office  are  to  drudge  in  business, 
condemned  to  endless  toil,  without  the  means  of 
repairing  the  waste  of  labour,  and  without  a 
comfort  to  soothe  anxiety  ?"  The  apologist  of 
dissipation  and  luxury  carried  his  point  With 
an  audience  of  congenial  manners,  public  vices, 
decorated  with  specious  names,  were  public  vir- 
tues. Tiberius  closed  the  debate.  The  times, 
be  said,  were  not  ripe  for  a  censor  $s  but  if  cor- 
ruption went  on  increasing,  there  would  be  no 
want  of  vigour  to  reform  abuses  of  every  kind. 
XXXIV.  In  the  course  of  these  debates,  Lu- 
cius Piso  broke  out  with  vehemence  against  the 
reigning  vices  of  the  times,  the  spirit  of  intrigue 
that  prevailed  in  the  forum,  the  venality  of  the 
eourts  of  justice,  and  the  band  of  public  inform- 
ers, who  were  ever  armed  with  accusations,  and 
spread  terror  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
men.  For  hi^  part,  he  abjured  the  city  of  Rome. 
In  some  remote  comer  of  the  world,  he  was  de- 
termined to  seek  an  obscure  but  safe  retreat  from 
the  villany  of  abandoned  men.  He  spoke,  and 
left  the  senate-house.  Tiberius  heard  him,  but 
not  without  Inward  mortification.  He  endea- 
voured by  every  means  in  his  power  to  appease 
his  indignation ;  and  exerted  all  his  interest  with 
Piso's  relations  in  order  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  same 
eminent  person  gave  another  proof  of  his  firmness. 
He  had  commenced  a  suit  against  Urgulania,  a 
woman  raised  above  the  control  of  law  by  the 
friendship  of  Livia.  Disdaining  to  answer  the 
process,  this  haughty  favourite  took  shelter  in 
the  imperial  palace.  Piso  persisted  in  his  de- 
mand, undismayed  by  the  resentment  of  Livia, 
who  considered  his  obstinacy  as  an  affront  to 
herself.  Tiberius  thought  fit  to  temporize  with 
the  passions  of  his  mother.  He  promised  to 
attend  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  in  favour  of 
Urgulania  $  and  that  mark  of  filial  compliance, 
he  thought  would  not  be  considered  as  a  stretch 
of  power.* 


1  The  qualification  of  a  Roman  knight  was  four  hun- 
dred ihousaud  seslerces ;  that  of  a  senator.  In  the  time 
of  the  republic,  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  under  the 
emperors  twelve  hundred  thousand.    Suet,  in  Aug.  s.  41. 

2  The  censor  exercised  his  authority  in  the  course  of 
every  fifth  jear.  See  what  Tiberius  saji  on  the  subject 
of  luxury,  book  iii.  s.  63  and  54. 

3  The  original  has,  HaeUmu  indulgtn  matri  etvUe 
ratu9.  Gordon  translates  it,  fupntmited  in  citilUjf  to 
hU  nuiher.  The  meaning  is,  to  Indulge  his  mother  so 
(ar,  he  thought  would  be  no  mors  than  Uie  exercise  of  a 
«lvil  right 


He  set  out  accordingly  from  the  palace,  his 
guards  following  at  a  distance.  He  proceeded 
slowly  through  the  streets,  amidst  a  concourse 
of  people,  with  an  air  of  calm  composure,  occa- 
sionally loitering  in  conversation.  Piso*s  friends 
tried  all  in  their  power  to  make  him  desist  from 
his  suit ;  but  nothing  could  shake  that  resolute 
temper.  To  end  the  controversy,  Livia  thought 
good  to  pay  the  whole  of  his  demand.  Piso  by 
his  firmness  did  honour  to  his  character,  and  Tibe- 
rius gained  the  popular  applause.  Urgulania 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  tower  above  the 
condition  of  a  citizen ;  insomuch  that,  being  sunn- 
moned  as  a  witness  in  a  matter  depending  before 
the  senate,  her  pride  would  not  suffer  her  to  ap- 
pear. A  praetor  was  sent  to  take  her  examina- 
tion in  private }  though,  by  ancient  usage,  the 
attendance  of  the  vestal  virgins,  whenever  cited 
to  give  their  testimony,  was  never  dispensed 
with,  either  in  the  forum  or  the  tribunals  of 
justice. 

XXXV.  Part  of  this  year  was  remarkable  for 
a  total  suspension  of  all  public  business.  Of  this 
inactive  state  it  would  be  scarce  worth  while  to 
take  notice,  if  the  different  sentiments  of  *  Cneius 
Piso  and  Asinius  Gallus  did  not  seem  to  merit 
attention.  Tiberius  gave  notice,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  absent  himself  for  some  time  from  Rome. 
Piso  declared  his  opinion,  that,  in  such  a  junc- 
ture, the  senate  ought  to  attend  with  greater 
assiduity  to  the  despatch  of  business.  The 
fathers  and  the  Roman  knights  might  still  dis- 
charge their  respective  functions ;  "  the  dignity 
of  the  commonwealth  required  it.'*  Asinius  Gal- 
lus saw,  with  a  jealous  eye,  that  his  rival  had 
taken  the  popular  side ;  and,  to  counteract  his 
design,  rose  to  oppose  the  motion.  *<  Nothing," 
he  said,  "  could  be  truly  great,  or  worthy  of  the 
Roman  people,  unless  conducted  under  the  eye 
of  the  prince.  The  affairs  of  state,  and  the  great 
conflux  of  people,  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  but  from  the  provinces,  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  presence  of  the  emperor.'*  Tiberius 
heard  all  that  passed,  but  remained  silent  A 
warm  debate  ensued.  At  length  the  fathen 
agreed  to  adjourn  all  business  till  the  prince  re- 
turned to  Rome. 

XXXVI.  Upon  another  occasion  the  same 
Asinius  Gallus  had  the  spirit  to  clash  even  with 
the  emperor.  He  moved,  in  form,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  civil  magistrates  should  take  place  at  the 
end  of  five  years }  that  the  officers  who  bad  the 
command  of  a  legion,  and  discharged  that  duty 
before  they  attained  the  pretorship,  should  be 
declared  praetors  elect,  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  name  twelve  candidates. 
This  motion,  beyond  all  doubt,  had  a  deeper  aim, 
pointing  directly  at  the  policy  of  the  times,  and 
the   secret  maxims   of  the   courts.      Tiberius 


4  For  more  of  Cneius  Piso,  see  this  book,  a  43. 

5  It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to  make  all  &vours  to 
the  annf  issue  Immediately  from  the  princ«i  as  from  the 
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•Ifoctod  to  •€«  a  design  to  enlAigo  the  soTeragn 
antboritjs  and,  on  tbat  ground,  replied,  **  that 
it  was  inconflisteat  with  his  moderation  to  take 
upon  him  so  Tast  a  charge.  The  power  to 
choose,  was  a  power  to  exclude ;  and  the  last 
was  painful.  The  elections,  even  when  annual, 
were  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  The 
disappointed  candidate  was  sure  to  repine  at  his 
want  of  success,  and  yet  his  disgrace  was  but  of 
tbort  duration:  he  consoled  himself  with  hopes 
of  better  success  in  the  following  year.  Defer 
the  election  for  five  yean,  and  the  man  rejected 
for  that  length  of  time,  will  find  his  spirit  more 
deeply  wounded.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  so 
long  a  period,  who  can  answer  that  his  charac- 
ter, his  family  connections,  and  bis  fortune,  will 
bo  the  same  }  To  grow  proud  in  office  is  the 
Batnie  of  man ;  extend  his  authority  to  the 
space  of  five  years,  and  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  Every  single  magistrate  will  swell 
with  the  pride  of  five.  The  laws,  which  have 
wisely  drawn  the  line,  will  be  subverted ;  where- 
as, at  present,  the  time  for  soliciting,  as  well  as 
that  of  enjoying  public  honours,  is  fixed  with 
precision." 

XXXVn.  By  these  specious  arguments, 
delivered  with  a  republican  spirit,  Tiberius 
strengthened  the  interests  of  despotism.  His 
next  measure  was  a  grant  of  money  to  certain 
senators,  whose  fortunes  were  inferior  to  their 
rank.  Nothing,  however,  in  the  midst  uf  such 
liberal  donations,  struck  the  minds  of  men  with 
so  much  wonder,  as  the  high  tone  with  which 
be  rejected  the  application  of  Marcus  Hortalus, 
a  young  man  of  distinction,  but  embarrassed  in 
his  circumstances.  He  was  grandson  to  5  Hor- 
tcasius,  the  <^lebrated  orator.  To  prevent  the 
extinction  of  that  illustrious  family,  Augustus 
poessed  him  to  marry,  and  seconded  his  advice 
by  a  present  of  a  thousand  great  sesterces.  The 
senate  was  sitting  in  the  emperor's  palace.  Hor- 
talus attended.  Having  stationed  his  four  chil- 
AneB  before  the  door,  he  rose  in  his  place,  di- 
teetiag  his  eyes  first  to  the  statue  of  Hortensius, 
aoMOg  the  famous  orators,  then  to  the  statue  of 
Aacustus,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect: 
**Mj  children,  conscript  Others,  are  now  before 
yvNi :  yon  see  their  number,  and  their  helpless 
isfiuicy .  They  were  not  mine  by  choice :  the 
eomraand  of  Augustus  made  me  a  father.  Let 
warn  add,  the  merit  of  my  ancestors  stood  in  so 
distinguished  a  light,  that  the  line  ought  not  to 


lin  of  hoDoors  and  rewards.  Another  rule  was, 
to  make  new  friends,  hj  keeping  men  in  expectation 
«!'  firalerment  at  the  end  of  every  year. 

5  Hortensius,  the  great  orator,  and  rival  of  Cicero, 
Is  said,  by  the  elder  Fliny,  to  have  been  a  man  of  un- 
bouMlc^d  expense.  He  gave  an  enormous  sum  for  a 
mA  of  pictans  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  placed 
ibcxn  in  a  superb  gallery,  which  he  built  tor  the  pur- 
pMe,  ai  his  country  house..  Fliny,  lib.  xzxv.  s.  U. 
Ko  wonder,  says  BroUer,  that  his  dssGsndaats  were 
t  *»  'n  «  ••■•le  of  indigence.  i 


fail  for  want  of  issue.  As  to  myself,  the  dis- 
traction of  the  times  left  me  nothing  but  dliB* 
culties :  involved  in  distress,  destitute,  without 
popuUr  favour,  and,  above  all,  not  endowed  with 
eloquence,  that  peculiar  gift  and  fortune  of  my 
family,  I  could  have  passed  my  days  in  humbla 
content,  resolved  that  poverty  should  neither 
make  me  a  disgrace  to  my  ancestors,  nor  a  bui^ 
then  to  my  friends.  The  advice  of  Augustus 
was  a  command:  I  obeyed,  and  married.  Be- 
hold the  is^e  of  that  alliance,  the  posterity  of 
consuls  and  dictators.  It  is  not  the  language 
of  vain-glory  that  I  utter ;  it  is  the  voice  of  a 
father  pleading  for  his  ehildran.  Receive  them, 
Caesar,  to  your  protection  x  under  your  auspicious 
smiles  they  may  live  to  deserve  your  fiivour, 
and  to  merit  public  honours.  In  the. meantime, 
let  their  tender  years  claim  compassion  i  ttey 
aro  the  grandchildren  of  Hortensius,  and  they 
were  fostered  by  Augustus." 

XXXVIIL  This  speech  made  an  impresaioa 
in  his  favour:  but  the  inclination  of  the  senate 
was  sufficient  to  sour  a  temper  like  that  of  Ti» 
berius.  He  replied  to  Hortalus  nearly  in  tha 
following  wordji:  **If  the  trade  of  begging  is 
to  be  encouraged ;  if  the  poor  aro  to  come  hither 
in  crowds  to  solicit  for  their  childron }  the  pub- 
lie  funds  may  be  exhausted,  and  the  craving  of 
individuals  will  ramain  unsatisfied.  To  depart 
from  the  question  before  the  senate,  and  open 
new  matter  for  the  public  service,  was  no  doubt 
the  practice  of  our  ancestors ;  but,  under  that 
sanction  to  introduce  domestic  concerns,  with 
a  view  to  private  interest,  is  an  abuse  of  tha 
privilege,  tending  directly  to  reduce  the  senats, 
as  well  as  the  sovereign,  to  a  painful  dilemma. 
Whether  we  comply,  or  refuse  our  consent,  either 
way  we  encounter  prcjudicok  Besides,  this  moda 
of  petitioning  is  not  a  modest  humble  request  i 
it  is  a  demand,  brought  on  by  surprise,  while 
other  business  is  before  us.  At  such  a  time  the 
petitioner  comes,  and,  with  the  age  and  number 
of  his  children,  assails  the  passions  of  this  ss- 
sembly :  he  does  more ;  he  makes  a  sudden  tran- 
sition to  ourself,  and  by  violence  of  prayer  hopes 
to  storm  the  treasury.  But  let  us  remember^ 
that  if,  by  our  profusion,  we  exhaust  the  pubUo 
stock,  our  crimes  must  replace  it.  Ton  are  not^ 
Hortalus,  now  to  learn,  that  the  bounty  of  Au- 
gustus was  his  own  voluntary  act:  he  gave  yon 
money,  but  never  intended  that  you  should  live 
a  rent-chaige  upon  the  public.  By  false  com- 
passion we  injure  the  community ;  industry  will 
go  to  ruin  $  sloth  will  predominate,  men  will  no 
longer  depend  upon  themselves;  but,  having 
from  their  own  conduct  nothing  to  hope  or  fear, 
they  will  look  to  their  neighbours  for  support! 
they  will  first  abandon  their  duty,  and  then  be 
a  burthen  on  the  public.*' 

8uch  were  the  reasonings  of  Tiberius.    His 

speech  was  well  received  by  that  class  of  men^ 

who  are  ever  ready  to  applaud  the  vices,  no  less 

than  the  virtues  of  their  master*  others  haaid 
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in  lilence,  or,  at  most,  with  »  mttrmur  of  dis- 
approbation. Tiberius  saw  the  irapression  on 
the  minds  of  the  fathers:  he  piused,  and  added, 
that  what  he  had  said  was  a  reply  to  Hortalus ; 
but  if  the  senate  judged  it  proper,  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  two  hundred  great  sesterces  to  each 
of  his  sons.  The  fathers  expressed  their  thanks. 
Hortalus  made  no  answer,  perhaps  through  fear, 
or  probably  retaining  still  the  spirit  of  his  an- 
cestors, unbroken  by  distress.  From  this  time 
Tiberius  never  relented.  While  the  house  of 
Horteosius  sunk  into  distress  and  poverty,  he 
looked  on  with  unconcern,  and  saw  that  illus- 
trious f.unily  moulder  into  ruin. 

XXXIX.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  dar- 
ing genius  of  a  single  slave  well  nigh  involved 
the  empire  in  a  civil  war.  The  name  of  this 
man  was  Clemens,  formerly  retained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Posthumus  Agrippa.  He  was  no  sooner 
apprised  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  than  he  con- 
ceived the  bold  design  of  passing  over  to  the  isle 
of  Planasia,  with  intent,  by  force  or  stratagem, 
to  carry  off  Agrippa,  and  convey  him  to  the 
German  army.  This  enterprise,  conceived  by 
a  slave,  was  no  indication  of  a  grovelling  mind. 
He  embarked  on  board  a  trading  vessel,  deeply 
laden,  and,  after  a  tedious  passage,  arrived  top 
late :  Agrippa  was  previously  murdered.  The 
man  was  now  resolved  to  act  a  nobler  part. 
Taking  with  him  the  ashes  of  the  prince,  he 
sailed  to  Cosa,  a  promontory  of  Etruria,  and 
there  remained  concealed  in  the  sequestered 
parts  of  the  country,  till  his  hair  and  beard  were 
grown  into  length.  He  was  of  his  master's  age, 
and  in  form  and  stature  not  unlike  him.  He 
b^an,  by  his  friends  and  agents,  to  circulate  a 
whisper  that  Agrippa  was  still  living.  The 
story,  as  is  usual  in  the  beginning  of  plots,  was 
helped  about  by  clandestine  arts.  By  degrees, 
the  tools  of  this  bold  adventurer  grew  more 
hardy  i  the  weak  and  ignorant  believed  every 
thing;  and  the  bold  and  turbulent,  who  wish  for 
nothing  so  much  as  convulsions  in  the  state,  re- 
ceived the  news  with  joy  and  exultation.  While 
the  report  was  gaining  ground,  the  author  of  it 
withdrew  with  caution  from  the  public  eye. 
Truth,  he  was  aware,  is  always  brought  to  light 
by  time  and  reflection ;  while  the  lie  of  the  day 
lives  by  bustle,  noise,  and  precipitation.  The 
impostor  was  therefore  resolved  to  keep  the 
minds  of  men  in  constant  ferment ;  he  visited 
municipal  towns,  but  always  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening ;  he  went  to  one  place,  he  flew  to 
another,  continually  in  motion,  never  long  any 
where;  but,  as  soon  as  he  made  his  impression, 
leaving  his  fame  behind  him,  or  flying  before  it, 
to  prepossess  the  people  in  some  new  quarter. 

XL.  The  miraculous  escape  of  Agrippa  was 
currently  reported  all  over  Italy.  At  Rome  the 
•tory  was  believed.  The  impostor  landed  at 
Ostia,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  rabble. 
Clandestine  meetings  were  held  in  the  capital. 
Tiberittf  WM  thrown  into  the  utmost  perplexity. 


Should  he  call  forth  the  soldiers  to  subdue  a 
slave  ?  Were  it  not  more  advisable  to  leave 
the  i-umour  to  its  own  futility  P  On  a  sudden 
he  was  beat  on  vigorous  measures,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  slighted :  he  wavered,  fluctuited,  and 
to  act  with  coolness  seemed  more  advisable ;  to 
be  alarmed  at  trifles  was  unworthy  of  the  prince. 
The  resolution  of  one  moment  gave  way  to  the 
whim  of  the  next,  and  pride  and  fear  alternately 
distracted  him.  He  resolved,  and  decided  no- 
thing. Weary  of  himself,  he  left  the  whole  to 
Sallustius  Crispus.  That  minister  sent  two  of 
his  creatures,  (some  say  two  soldiers)  to  join  the 
fictitious  Agrippa,  as  men  devoted  to  his  cause : 
he  gave  them  full  instructions  to  supply  him 
with  money,  and  profess  themselves  ready  in  his 
service,  to  encounter  every  danger.  The  men 
acted  their  parts;  and  in  the  dead  of  night, 
seizing  their  opportunity,  fell  with  a  strong  party 
upon  the  adventurer.  Having  seized  his  person, 
they  dragged  him  in  fetters,  with  a  gag  in  his 
mouth,  to  the  imperial  palace.  Being  there  in- 
terrogated by  Tiberius  "how  he  came  to  be 
Agrippa,"  he  is  said  to  have  answered,  "As  you 
came  to  be  Caesar."  With  undaunted  resolution 
he  refused  to  discover  his  accomplices.  Tibe- 
rius, not  choosing  to  hazard  a  public  execution, 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  sequestered 
part  of  the  palace.  The  body  was  privately  con- 
veyed  away ;  and  though,  at  the  time,  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  emperor's 
household, and  even  several  of  the  Roman  knights 
and  senators,  assisted  the  impostor  with  their 
advice  and  money,  the  affair  was  dropped  with- 
out further  inquiry. 

XLI.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  tri- 
umphal arch  was  erected,  near  the  temple  of 
Saturn,!  in  memory  of  the  Varian  eagles  retaken 
under  the  conduct  of  Germanicus,  and  the  au- 
spices of  Tiberius.  Several  other  public  monu- 
ments were  dedicated  at  the  same  time ;  a  tem- 
ple to  Fortune,  in  the  gardens  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  which  Julius  Cesar  had  bequeathed 
to  the  Roman  people ;  a  ehappel  sacred  to  the 
Julian  family ;  and  a  statue  of  Augustus  in  the 
suburbs,  called  BovUlaJi 

In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Cecilius  and  Lu- 
cius Pomponius,  [A.  U.  C.  770.  A.D.  17.]  Germa- 
nicus, on  the  seventh  before  the  calends  of  June, 
enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  triumph  over  the  Che- 
ruscans,  the  Cattians,  the  Angrivarians,  and  the 
rest  of  the  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Elbe.  The  spoils  of  the  conquered,  the  prison- 
ers of  war,  with  various  pictures  of  battles, 
mountains,  and  rivers,  were  displayed  with  great 

1  The  public  treasure  ^(trarium)  was  kept  in  the  tern 
pie  of  Saturn.  See  Cicero  to  Atticus,  book  vii.  epiat.  20 
Lucan  describes  Metellus  the  tribune  defending  the 
doors  of  the  temple  against  Julius  Cssar,  who,  notwiih 
standing,  entered  the  place  and  seized  the  acetunulatcc 
wealth  of  ages.    Pharsalia,  lib.  iii.  ver.  155. 

2  The  reason  why  a  small  village  wu  honoured  witl- 
a  statue  of  Au^stos,  does  nnt  appear. 
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pomp  mud  iplendoar.  The  war^  though  the  ge- 
neral was  not  •oiTered  to  reap  the  full  harvest 
of  his  glorjr,  was  considered  bj  the  populace  as 
entirely  finished.  Amidst  the  grandeur  of  this 
magnificent  spectacle,  nothing  appeared  so  strik- 
ing as  the  graceful  person  of  Germanicus,  with 
his  five  children,'  mounted  on  the  triumphal  car. 
The  joy  of  the  multitude  was  not,  however, 
without  a  tincture  of  melancholy.  Men  remem- 
bered that  Drusus,  the  father  of  Germanicus, 
was  the  darling  of  the  people,  and  yet  proved 
unfortunate:  they  called  to  mind  young  Mar- 
ceilns,«  blessed  with  all  his  country's  wishes, 
jtt  prematurely  snatched  away.  It  happened, 
they  said,  by  some  fatality,  that  whenever  a 
Civoored  character  was  the  delight  of  the  Roman 
people,  their  affections  ended  always  in  a  general 
mourning. 

XLII.  Tiberius  gave  a  largess  to  the  populace 
of  three  hundred  sesterces  &  to  each  man,  and 
ordered  the  distribution  to  be  made  in  the  name 
of  Germanicus,  at  the  same  time  declaring  him- 
self his  colleague  in  the  consulship  for  the 
ensuing  year.  These  marks  of  good  will  were 
specious,  hut  by  no  man  thought  sincere.  He 
was  now  resolved  to  remove  the  favourite  of  the 
people.  This,  however,  was  to  be  done  under 
colour  of  new  honours.  He  framed  a  pretence, 
or  took  advantage  of  that  which  the  posture  of 
affairs  presented  to  him.  Arcbelaus,'  during  a 
space  of  fifty  years,  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Cappadocia ;  but  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
apon  bad  terms  with  the  emperor,  who,  during 
his  residence  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  had  taken 
umbrage  at  the  king*s  behaviour,  and  from  that 
moment  harboured  the  deepest  resentment. 
Archelans,  it  is  true,  had  shown  him  no  mark 
of  respect  $  but  that  inattention  did  not  originate 
in  pride  or  arrogance.  It  was  the  conduct  recom- 
mended by  the  confidential  friends  of  Augustus, 
at  a  time  when  Caius  Caesar,  flourishing  in  favour, 
was  sent  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  east.  In 
that  juncture,  to  court  the  friendship  of  Tibe- 
rius would  have  been  highly  impolitic. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Cssarian  line,  and  the 


3  T%0  five  children  of  0«nnanLcus  were,  Nero  and 
DrMM,  whom  we  shall  see  cruelly  murdered  by  Tibe- 
rtes;  Califula,  who  was  afterwards  emperor;  Agrip- 
pina,  the  owiher  of  the  emperor  Nero ;  and  Drusilla. 
ioha,  hie  last  child,  was  bom  afierwards  in  the  isle  of 
Lc^bnsL    This  book,  s.  51 

4  The  young  Marcellus,  who  was  married  to  Julia, 
the  dai^httfr  of  Ai^ostus.   See  the  Genealogical  Table, 

5  The  value  of  three  hundred  sesterces  to  each  man, 
Qordott  says  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  was  seven  crowns 
aadahalC  OUiers  compute  it  differently.  Nonnoftrum 

6  b  scMiis  to  be  agreed  among  the  commentators  that 
Afchclsna  was  under  considerable  obligations  to  Tibe- 
nw,  wbo  ted  pleaded  his  cause  in  the  reign  ot  Augus* 
tta.  Soel.  in  Tibi  a  &  The  curious  will  find  this  mal- 
'<T  Mly  df  scuMed  in  Bayle*s  Dictionary,  article  Arche- 


elevation  of  Tiberius,  letters  to  the  eastern  prince 
were  despatched  from  the  emperor's  mother, 
avowing  her  son's  resentment,  but  offering  an 
entire  remission  of  past  offences,  provided  he 
came  in  person  to  solicit  his  pardon.  Archelaus 
did  not  perceive  the  intended  treachery ;  or,  per- 
ceiving it,  thought  it  prudent  to  dissemble.  He 
risked  a  journey  to  Rome. 

Tiberius  received  him  with  pride  and  sullen 
aversion.  The  king  of  Cappadocia  was  arraigned 
before  the  senate  ;7  and  though  the  charge  was 
without  foundation,  a  royal  mind,  not  used  to 
acknowledge  an  equal,  much  less  to  bend  to  the 
humiliating  condition  of  a  state-criminal,  was 
naturally  pierced  to  the  quick.  Worn  out  with 
grief,  and  drooping  under  the  infirmities  of  age, 
the  unhappy  monarch  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
or  perhaps  fell  by  his  own  hand.  His  kingdom 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  With  this 
new  source  of  wealth,  Tiberius  declared  himself 
able  to  diminish  the  tax  of  the  hundredth  penny, 
and  accordingly  changed  it  to  the  two  hundredth. 
About  this  time  died  Antiochus  and  Philopater ; 
the  former  king  of  Commagena,8  and  the  latter 
of  Cilicia.  By  their  deaths  their  kingdomi 
were  thrown  into  violent  convulsions.  Two 
factions  were  at  variance  t  one,  which  formed  a 
large  majority,  was  willing  to  submit  to  the 
government  of  Rome  {  the  other  contended  for 
the  independence  of  their  monarchy.  In  the 
some  juncture  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Judea 
prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  op* 
pressive  taxes. 

XLIII.  This  state  of  affairs,  and  the  commo- 
tions in  Armenia,  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, Tiberius  laid  before  the  senate.  Hit 
conclusion  was,  that  to  settle  the  troubles  of  thfl 
east,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  wisdom  of 
Germanicus.  As  to  himself,  he  was  now  in  the 
vale  of  years,  and  Drusus  hod  neither  maturity 
of  age  nor  experience.  The  provinces  beyond 
the  Mediterranean  >  were,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  committed  to  Germanicus.  He  was  made 
commander  in  chief,  with  supreme  authority* 
wherever  he  went,  over  all  othfcr  governors, 
whether  appointed  by  lot,  or  the  will  of  the 
prince.     At  that  time,  Creticus  Sllanus  was  the 


7  He  was  most  probably  charged  with  a  design  to 
render  himself  independent  of  the  empire.  To  prove 
this,  Dio  Cassius  says  a  witness  was  called,  who,  in  his 
zeal  against  the  prince,  proved  too  much.  He  deposed, 
tliat  Archelaus  said,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  do- 
minions, lie  .would  show  Tiberius  that  his  nerves  were 
strong  and  firm.  This  evidence  astonished  the  &thars; 
they  knew  that  Archelaus  was  disabled  by  the  gout,  and 
saw  him,  in  a  sute  of  decrepitude,  brought  before  them 
in  a  litter.  The  whole  assembly  burst  into  a  fit  of  lau^- 
ter.  The  prince  escaped  a  sentence  o(  condemnattoUt 
but  died  afterwards  in  the  manner  related  by  Tadmo. 
See  Dio  Cassius,  book  v. 

8  For  Commagene  and  Cilicia,  see  the  Geographical 
Table. 

9  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  In  Africa. 
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goTernor  of  SjrU.  He  had  promised  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Nero,  the  eldest  son  of  Germani- 
cus.  For  that  reason  Tiberius  recalled  him  from 
the  province,  and  in  his  place  appointed  Cneius 
Piflo,^  a  mah  of  violent  passions,  impatient  of 
control,  and  fierce  with  all  the  spirit  of  his 
father,  that  famous  republican,  who  in  the  civil 
wars  took  up  arms  against  Julius  Cesar,  and 
rekindled  the  flame  in  Africa.  After  that  exploit 
he  followed' the  fortunes  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Being  at  length  restored  to  his  country,  he  dis- 
dained all  public  oflices,  till  Augustus  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  of  the  consulship.  To  the 
pride  derived  from  such  a  father,  the  son  united 
the  insolence  of  wealth  acquired  by  his  marriage 
with  Plancina,^  who,  besides  her  high  descent, 
possessed  immoderate  riches.  Proud  of  that 
connection,  Piso  thought  himself  scarcely  second 
to  Tiberius.  The  emperor's  sons  were  beneath 
his  rank.  The  government  of  Syria,  he  made 
no  doubt,  was  given  to  him,  as  a  bar  to  the  hopes 
of  Gennanicus.  For  this  purpose  secret  instruc- 
tions were  at  the  time  said  to  have  been  given 
to  him  by  Tiberius.  Plancina,  it  is  certain,  had 
her  lesson  from  Livia,  with  full  instructions  to 
mortify  the  pride  ot  Agrippina  with  all  the  arts 
of  female  emulation. 

The  court  of  Tiberius,  divided  between  Drusus 
and  Gennanicus,  was  a  scene  of  domestic  fac- 
tion. The  emperor,  as  was  natural,  gave  the 
preference  to  his  own  immediate  issue ;  but  the 
preference  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  attach- 
ing the  friends  of  Gennanicus  more  warmly  to 
his  interest.  They  considered  him,  by  the  ma- 
ternal line,  of  higher  birth  than  Drusus  ;8  Mark 
Antony  was  his  grandfather,  and  Augustus 
Cssar  his  great-uncle.  On  the  other  hand  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,^  the  great-grandfather  of  Drusus, 
having  never  risen  above  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
knight,  seemed  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the 
Claudian  line.  The  merit  of  Agrjppina  weighe<^ 
greatly  in  the  scale.  She  had  brought  to  Genna- 
nicus a  numerous  offspring ;  and  her  character, 
firee  from  blemish,  placed  her  in  a  point  of  view 


1  PIfo  will  be  soen,  in  a  short  time,  ruined  by  his 
headlong  passions.  His  &ther  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  731 ; 
before  the  Christian  era  33. 

2  Placlna  was  the  granddaughter  of  Lucius  Munatius 
Plancus,  a  man  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  tri- 
uinTirate.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  he  commanded  in 
Gaul,  and,  for  some  petty  exploits,  obtained  a  triumph. 
He  founded  the  city  of  Lyons. 

3  Antonia,  daughter  of  Mark  Antony  bj  Ocuvia  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  was  the  mother  of  Oermanicus ;  con- 
sequently Augustus  was  great-uncle  to  Oermanicus,  and 
Hark  Antony  was  his  grandfather.  See  the  Genealogi- 
cal Table  of  the  Cvsars,  No.  32. 

4  Atiicus  is  well  known  by  Cicero's  Epistles.  Poro- 
ponia,  his  granddaughter,  was  the  first  wiife  of  Agrippa, 
and  mother  of  Yipsania  Agrippina,  whom  Tiberius  mar- 
ried, and  divorced  by  order  of  Augustus.  Drusus,  whom 
Tiberius  acknowledged  as  his  son,  was  the  issue  of  that 
marriage.  See  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Cicsars, 
NO.  69. 


superior  to  the  younger  Livia,'  the  wife  of 
Drusus.  The  two  brothers,  amidst  the  heat  of 
contending  parties,  lived  in  perfect  harmoDy: 
their  friends  were  at  variance,  but  the  princes 
loved  each  other. 

XLIV.  Drusus  was  soon  after  sent  to  com- 
mand the  army  in  Illyricum.  In  that  school  of 
military  science  he  might  improve  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  gain  the  affections  of  the  army.  The 
camp,  Tiberius  thought,  would  wean  a  young 
man  from  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  capital. 
He  had  still  another  motive :  while  his  two  sons 
were  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  he  miglit  live 
in  security,  free  from  danger,  and  every  possible 
alarm.  But  the  ostensible  reason  for  the  expe- 
dition of  Drusus,  was  an  application  from  the 
Suevians,<  praying  the  assistance  of  Rome  against 
the  Cheruscans,  who  had  turned  their  disap- 
pointed rage  against  their  countrymen.  The 
fact  was,  Germany  being  at  that  time  evacuated 
by  the  Romans,  the  different  nations  of  that 
country,  no  longer  dreading  a  foreign  invasion, 
began,  according  to  the  genius  of  Barbarians,  to 
quarrel  among  themselves.  The  present  differ- 
ence was  a  struggle  for  power  between  two  rival 
states.  The  strength  on  each  side  was  nearly 
equal ;  the  abilities  of  the  chiefs  much  upon  a 
balance :  but  the  name  of  King  was  detested  by 
the  Suevians,  and,  by  consequence,  Maroboduus 
was  impopular.  On  the  opposite  side,  Arminius, 
the  champion  of  liberty,  was  the  idol  of  his 
country. 

XLV.  Arminius  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  army.  The  Cheruscans,  and  a 
large  body  of  allies,  accustomed  to  fight  under 
him,  followed  his  standard.  To  these  were 
added  the  Semnones  and  the  Langobards,''  two 
Suevian  nations  revolted  from  Maroboduus.  By 
this  defection  the  superiority  had  been  decidedly 
with  Arminius,  had  not  Inguiomer  thrown  his 
whole  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  For  this 
conduct  the  pride  of  the  man  was  the  exciting 
motive.  Arminius  was  the  son  of  Inguiomer's 
brother  ;  and  the  uncle,  now  a  veteran  soldier, 
disdained  to  serve  under  his  nephew,  and  obey 
the  orders  of  a  boy.  The  two  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle ;  on  both  sides  equal  ardour, 
and  equal  hopes  of  victory.  The  Germans  no 
longer  carried  on  a  desultory  war,  in  detached 
parties,  and  irregular  bodies :  their  long  conflici 
with  the  Romans  had  made  them  soldiers.  Dig* 
cipline  was  introduced  j  they  followed  the  col- 
ours )  they  supported  the  broken  ranks,  and  witl 
prompt  idacrity  obeyed  the  word  of  command 
Arminius  appeared  on  horseback,  rushin| 
through  the  ranks,  and  animating  his  men  U 
deeds  of  valour.  He  congratulated  them  on  th< 
recovery  of  their  liberty;  he   gloried   in   th< 


6  She  was  sister  to  Germanicus,  and  was  also  callei 
Li  villa.    See  the  Genealogical  Tabic,  No.  71. 

6  For  the  Suevians,  see  the  Goosraphical  Table. 

7  See  tlie  Geographical  Table. 
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Mltm^tm  pt  Vanu  and  his  legions;  he  pointed 
to  the  spoils  of  victory,  snd  the  Roman  weapons 
then  in  the  hands  of  nnmben  \  he  called  Maro- 
bodans  a  coward  and  a  fogitive,  who  never  flashed 
his  sword  in  battle,  but  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
Uercjmian  forest^  where,  by  negotiation,  by 
bribes  mad  embassies,  he  patched  up  an  ignomini- 
oos  peaee.  A  traitor  (o  his  country,  and  the 
sUve  of  CsBsar,  be  was  more  an  object  of  yen- 
geanec  than  Varus  and  his  legions.  He  conjured 
then  to  remember  the  battles  they  had  fought, 
and  the  glorious  issue  of  all  their  labours.  "  The 
Remans,*'  he  said,  *<  have  abandoned  Crermany, 
ihey  are  extenninated ;  and  K  men  desire  to 
know  who  were  the  conquerors,  the  event  of 
the  wv  wiU  telL" 

XLVL  Maroboduus,  in  the  meantime,  was 
not  inactive.  Of  himself  he  talked  in  magnifi- 
cent terms,  and  of  the  enemy  with  contempt  and 
indignation.  Holding  Inguiomer  by  the  hand, 
<*  Behold,"  he  said  **  in  this  brave  warrior  the 
support  and  glory  of  the  Cheruscan  name !  To 
him  they  are  indebted  for  the  success  of  their 
aims.  Aiminius  had  no  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war;  a  lash  presumptuous  man,  without 
knowledge  or  experience;  he  tears  the  laurel 
from  another's  brow,  and  founds  his  merit  on  fraud 
and  murder:  he  fell  by  surprise  upon  three  le- 
gions, and  put  an  unsuspecting  general,  with  his 
whole  army,  to  the  sword.  All  Germany  has 
bad  rtaeon  to  roe  the  carnage  of  that  day ;  nor 
ha«  Aiminius  any  thing  to  boast  His  wife  and 
his  son  are  languishing  in  Romsn  chains.  Has 
my  condvct  produced  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe  ? 


8  Karobodttos  lus  been  menUoned,  this  book,  s.  26. 
To  what  is  there  said  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  add 
•  WM  bom  among  the  Marcomanlaos,  and  went 
catty  to  Rome,  where  he  was  dlstiM;uished  bj  Augustus. 
Slrabo,  lib.  viL  Endowed  with  great  natural  ulenu,  he 
rrtmned  to  Ms  own  country  with  an  understanding  abuve 
the  level  of  Barbarians.  The  Mercoinanians  at  that 
tfaoB  isihabHed  an  extensive  territory  in  the  district  now 
called  VHrUimberg,  and  in  part  of  Sualila.  He  saw  the 
n^*-— —  •ocroaching  every  day  in  the  Lower  Germany ; 
and  iho  progress  of  their  arms  he  thought  would,  in  a 
linte  time,  reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  a  sceptred 
aUva.  He  removed  friHn  that  dangerous  neighbouriiood 
t»  the  Bercynian  forest  (see  the  Geographical  Table), 
iviog  expelled  the  Boians  from  the  country,  called 
established  his  kingdom  In  that  region. 
He  exunded  his  new  dominions  towards  the  southt  and, 
by  coneeqaence,  approached  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Eo- 
Tlberlua  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  chisck  the  pro- 
,  of  the  German  king^  who  must  have  been  crushed 
by  the  army  employed  against  him,  if  a  sudden  revolt 
in  Pknnonla  and  Balmatia  had  not  caused  a  suspension 
of  hootiliUes.  Whether  that  insurrection  was  efl^cted 
by  the  intriguing  genius  of  Maroboduus,  cannot  now  be 
kaowBL  He  offered  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the 
poliiic  Tiberius  (as  mentioned  in  this  book,  section  26,) 
eoAcladed  a  treaty  of  peace.  From  that  time  Alarobo- 
doDS  eonited  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and,  by  consequence, 
drew  OB  himself  the  hatred  of  the  German  nationa  See 
Cwsar  I>  Bell.  Gall,  libi  vi.  s.  SI  and  SSl  VeU.  FMer. 
laaiio.  109. 


Tiberius  at  the  head  of  twelve  legions,*  advanced 
against  rae  ;  but  the  glory  of  the  German  name 
suffered  no  diminution.  The  peace  which  fol- 
lowed was  made  on  equal  terms.  For  that  treaty 
I  have  no  reason  to  blush.  Hostilities  were  sus- 
pended, and  you  gained  time  to  deliberate  which 
was  most  advisable,  war  with  Rome,  or  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace." 

The  two  armies  were  in  this  manner  animated 
by  their  respective  chiefs.  The  several  nations 
added  their  own  private  motives.  The  Cherus- 
cans  took  the  fleld  to  maintain  their  ancient  glory, 
and  the  Longobards  to  defend  their  liberty  re- 
cently recovered.  The  Suevians  aimed  at  an 
extension  of  territory.  No  battle  was  ever 
fought  with  m6re  inflamed  resentment,  and  none 
with  such  equivocal  success.  The  right  wing 
on  both  sides  was  put  to  flight.  A  decisive  ac- 
tion was  expected  $  when  Maroboduus  drew  off 
his  forces,  and  encamped  on  the  neighbouring 
hills ;  acknowledging,  by  his  retreat,  the  superior 
strength  of  the  enemy.  Desertion  in  a  little 
time  thinned  his  army.  He  retired  into  the 
country  of  the  Marcomanians,io  and  thence  sent 
a  deputation  to  Tiberius,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
succours.  The  emperor's  answer  was,  that  Ma- 
roboduus, in  the  late  war  with  the  Cheruscans, 
had  given  the  Romans  no  assistance ;  there  waa 
therefore  no  pretence  for  the  present  application. 
Drusus,  notwithstanding,  was  despatched,  in  the 
manner  already  mentioned,  to  secure  the  frontiers 
from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  main- 
tain the  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 

XLVII.  In  the  course  of  this  year  twelte 
principal  cities  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by  an 
earihquake.  The  calamity  happened  in  the 
night,  and  was  for  that  reason  the  more  disas- 
trous ;  no  warning  given,  and  by  consequence  no 
time  to  escape.  The  open  fields,  in  such  dread- 
ful convulsions,  are  the  usual  refuge ;  but  the 
earth  opening  in  various  places,  all  who  attempted 
to  fly  were  buried  in  the  yawning  caverns.  Hills 
are  said  to  have  sunk,  and  valleys  rose  to  motm- 
tains.  Quick  flashes  of  lightning  showed  all  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  The  city  of  Sardes  n  suf- 
fered most,  and  was  relieved  in  proportion  to  the 
distress  of  the  inhabitants.  Besides  a  remission 
for  five  years  of  all  taxes,  whether  due  to  the 
public  treasury  or  the  coffers  of  the  prince,  Ti- 
berius promised  a  supply  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand great  sesterces.  The  city  of  Magnesia, 
situated  near  mount  Sipylus,  suffered  in  the  next 
degree,  and  was  considered  accordingly.  The 
inhabitants  of  Temnos,  Philadelphia,  Egaea,  and 
Apollonia,  with  the  cities  of  Hieroccsarea,  My- 
rina.  Cyme,  Tmolus,  as  also  the  Mosthenians, 


9  The  expedition  of  Tiberius  was  A  U.  C.  7S9. 

10  Tiberius  considered  him  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  and 
therefore  sent  his  son  Drusus  to  extirpate  him,  not  by 
open  war,  but  by  craft  and  Insidious  policy.  See  thif 
book,  s.  63. 

11  See  the  (Jeographical  Table. 
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and  the  people  called  the  Macedonia&s  of  Hjrr- 
cania,  were,  for  the  like  terra  of  five  years,  ex- 
empted from  all  manner  of  imposts.  The  senate 
resolved  to  send  a  person  of  their  own  order  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  mischief,  and  grant  suit- 
able relief.  The  affairs  of  Asia  were  at  that 
time  administered  by  a  man  of  consular  dignity. 
To  avoid  the  jealousy  incident  to  officers  of  equal 
rank,  Marcus  Aletus,  who  had  risen  no  higher 
than  the  office  of  prajtor,  was  the  person  com- 
missioned to  superintend  the  business. 

XLVIII.  Besides  these  acts  of  public  miinifi- 
ccnce,  Tiberius  showed,  in  matters  of  a  private 
nature,  a  spirit  of  liberality  that  did  him  the 
highest  honour.  The  estate  of  JRm'iViz  Musa,i 
who  was  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  and  died 
intestate,  leaving  no  lawful  heir,  was  claimed 
to  the  prince*s  use  by  the  officers  of  the  imperial 
exchequer.  Tiberius  renounced  his  right  in  fa- 
vour of  ^milius  Lepidus,  who  seemed  to  stand 
in  some  degree  of  relation  to  the  deceased.  He 
gave  up,  in  like  manner,  the  rich  possessions  of 
Patuleius,  a  RomaOvknight ;  and,  though  a  con- 
siderable legacy  was  left  to  himself,  he  resigned 
thie  whole  to  Marcus  Servilius,  upon  the  ground 
of  a  former  will,  duly  attested,  in  which  Servil- 
ius was  constituted  sole  heir.  For  this  disinter- 
ested conduct  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  the 
dignity  of  two  such  illustrious  citizens  deserved 
to  be  supported.  In  general,  it  was  a  rule  with 
Tiberius,  in  all  cases  where  he  had  no  previous 
title  from  connection  or  friendship,  not  to  accept 
any  property  as  testamentary  heir.  When  hu- 
mour, caprice,  or  passion  induced  a  stranger  to 
disinherit  his  kindred,  and  make  a  disposition  in 
favour  of  the  prince,  he  declared  it  an  inofficious 
testament.  To  honest  and  virtuous  poverty  he 
often  showed  himself  a  friend  ;  to  prodigality  he 
was  an  inflexible  enemy.  In  the  class  of  spend- 
thrifts he  considered  Vibidius  Varro,  Marius  Ne- 
pos,  Appius  Appianus,  Cornelius  Sylla,  and  Quin- 
tus  Vitellius.  These  men,  undone  by  their  own 
extravagance,  were  either  expelled  the  senate, 
or  allowed  to  vacate  their  seats. 

XLIX.  The  plan  undertaken  by  Augustus  for 
the  building  of  temples  in  the  room  of  such  as 
had  been  injured  by  time,  or  damaged  by  fire, 
waa  now  completed.  Tiberius  dedicated  the  va- 
rious structures  to  their  respective  deities ;  one 
near  the  Great  Circus  to  Bacchus,  Proserpine, 
and  Ceres,  originally  raised  in  consequence  of  a 


1  Lipslus  says,  he  will  endeavour  to  take  aim  in  the 
dark,  and  tell,  as  well  as  can  be  done  at  such  a  distance 
of  time,  who  this  woman  was.  He  concludes  that  she 
was  an  enfranchised  slave,  and  that  her  patron,  who  by 
Uw  was  entitled  to  the  effects  of  his  freedwoman  dying 
Intestate,  not  being  clearly  ascertained,  her  property 
went  of  course  to  the^ciM,  or  exchequer  of  the  prince. 
Tltwrius  chose  to  waive  his  right,  and  grant  the  whole 
to  Lepidus,  who  had  some  connection  with  the  de- 


vow  made  by  Aulas  Posthumius  the  dictator  ;2 
a  temple  to  Flora,  near  the  same  place,  formerly 
dedicated  by  Lucius  and  Marcus  Publicius,  dur- 
ing their  sedileship ;  another  to  Janus,  in  the  herb- 
market,  founded  by  Caius  Duillius,^  the  first 
who  by  a  naval  victory  added  lustre  to  the  Ro- 
man name,  and  triumphed  over  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The  temple  of  Hope,  vowed  by  Atilius 
in  the  same  Punic  war,  was  dedicated  by  Ger- 
manicus. 

L.  Meanwhile  the  law  of  violated  majesty 
went  on  with  increasing  fury.  A  prosecution 
founded  on  that  cruel  device  was  set  on  foot 
against  Apuleia  Varilia,^  descended  from  a  sister 
of  Augustus,  and  grand-niece  to  that  emperor. 
She  was  charged  with  speaking  defamatory  words 
to  the  dishonour  of  Augustus,  and  uttering  sharp 
invectives  against  Tiberius  and  his  mother. 
Adultery  was  another  head  of  accusation :  though 
related  to  the  Caesarian  family,  she  had,  by  her 
licentious  conduct,  brought  disgrace  on  that  il- 
lustrious name.  The  last  article  was  thrown 
out  of  the  case,  as  a  matter  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Julian  law.8  With  regard  to  her 
calumnious  language,  Tiberius  desired  that  a 
distinction  might  be  made.  If  it  appeared  in 
proof,  that  she  had  spoken  irreverently  of  Au- 
gustus, the  law,  he  said,  should  take  its  course  ; 
but  personalities  levelled  at  himself  might  pass 
with  impunity.  A  qvestion  was  put  by  the  con- 
sul touching  the  liberties  taken  with  the  empe- 
ror's  mother.  Tiberius  made  no  reply.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  senate  he  informed  the  fa- 
thers that  words  affecting  Livia  were,  by  her 
own  desire,  never  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime. 
Varilia  was  acquitted  on  the  law  of  majesty. 
With  regard  to  the  charge  of  adultery,  Tiberius 
requested  the  fathers  to  soften  the  rigour  of  their 
sentence.  In  conformity  to  ancient  practice,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  relations  of  the  offender 
might  remove  her  to  the  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Rome.  This  mode  of  punish- 
ment was  adopted.  Manlius,  her  paramour,  was 
banished  from  Italy  and  Africa. 

LI.  The  office  of  prsetor  becoming  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Vipsanius  Gallus,  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  gave  occasion  to  a  warm  and  eager 


2  Aulus  Posthumius  was  dictator,  A  U.  C.  258. 

3  DuilliuB  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Carthagi- 
nian  fleet,  A.  U.  C.  494. 

4  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  22. 

5  The  law  against  adu'tery  was  called  Lex  Julia,  be- 
cause Augustus,  the  author  of  It,  had  been  adopted  by 
Julius  Cffsar.  See  Justinian's  Institutes,  Mb.  iv.  tit  18. 
The  wife,  who  was  found  guilty,  forfeited  half  her  effects, 
and  was  banished  to  an  Island.  By  the  old  law,  as  stated 
by  Livy,  the  woman  convicted  of  a  crime  was  delivered 
over  to  her  relations  to  be  punishetl  in  private.  If  there 
was  nobody  to  whose  cu8tx)dy  she  could  be  committed, 
she  was  punished  in  public.  Mqforet  damnateu  cognatii 
tradebatUt  ut  ipn  in  privato  animadvertarent.  8i  nenu 
erat  idantm  npplieii  txaetOTt  in  publico  tmimadverie 
batur.   Livy,  lib.  xzxix. 
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emtesL  Htterius  Agrippa,  nearly  related  to 
Gcnnuiicas,  was  declared  a  candidate.  Dnisus 
and  Germanicus,  both  still  at  Home,  espoused 
his  iateresi.  It  was,  however,  a  settled  rule, 
that  the  person  who  had  the  greatest  number  of 
children  •  should  be  deemed  to  have  the  superior 
title.  From  this  line  of  decision  many  of  the 
lathers  were  unwilling  to  depart  Tiberius  saw 
with  inward  satisfaction  the  senate  wavering 
between  the  law  and  the  wishes  of  his  sons. 
The  law,  as  may  be  imagined,  proved  too  feeble. 
The  two^princes  carried  the  question,  though  not 
without  a  strong  contention,  and  by  a  small 
majority.  This,  however,  was  no  more  than 
irikat  often  happened  in  better  times,  when  laws 
were  still  in  force,  but  had  to  struggle  with 
power,  and  were  often  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
isterest 

Ln.  By  the  spirit  of  a  bold  and  daring  ad- 
▼enturer.ft  war  was  this  year  kindled  up  in  Africa. 
This  man,  a  Numidian  by  birth,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Tacfarinas,  had  served  in  the  Roman 
camp  among  the  auxiliary  troops.  He  deserted 
afterwards,  and  collected  together  a  body  of  free- 
booters, accustomed  to  live  by  rapine,  and  by 
consequence  addicted  to  a  life  of  warfare-.  Tac- 
farinas had  acquired  some  rudiments  of  military 
discipline.  He  fomed  his  rash-levied  numbers 
into  companies  of  foot,  and  squadrons  of  horse. 
Having  drawn  over  to  his  party  the  Musulani- 
ui8,7  a  nation  bordering  on  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
where  they  led  a  roving  life,  without  towns,  or 
fixed  habitations,  he  was  no  longer  a  chief  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  but,  with  a  higher  title,  the 
general  of  a  people.  The  neighbouring  Mo9rs,B 
a  race  of  savages,  under  the  command  of  Ma^Ippa, 
joined  the  confederacy.  The  two  chiefs  agreed 
to  divide  their  troops  into  two  separate  bodies. 
Tac£uinas,  with  the  flower  of  the  army,  formed 
a  regular  camp,  aiming  his  men  after  the  Ro- 
man manner,  and  training  them  to  the  art  of 
war ;  while  Mazippa,  at  the  head  of  his  light- 
anned  freebooters,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
marked  his  way  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
Cinithians,*  a  nation  by  no  means  contemptible, 
were  forced  to  enter  into  the  league. 

▲t  length,  Fuiius  Camillus,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  advanced  to  check  the  insurgents,  at  the 
bead  of  a  legion,  and  such  of  the  allies  aa  still 


S  Bjlhs  Uw called  Pt^jria  Pop/uu,\ht  candidate  who 
had  the  greatest  number  of  children  was  to  be  deemed 
doly  elected.  In  consequence  of  this  law,  It  became  the 
oonmoB  pimctiee  of  men  who  had  no  issua,  but  were 
determined  at  all  events,  to  secure  their  election,  to 
adopt  a  competent  number,  and,  as  soon  as  they  obtained 
the  govemmem  of  provinces,  to  renounce  their  fictitious 
children.  The  fraud  was  afterwards  repressed.  See 
Anaals,  zv.  s.  19. 

7  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

8  The  JMbfltri,  inhabitants  of  Mauritania,  bordered  on 
what  is  now  called  jl^ftert.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

S  See  1^  Geographical  Table. 


remained  under  his  command.  With  this  hand- 
ful of  men,  a  slender  force  when  compared  to 
the  numbers  of  the  Moors  and  Numidians,  the 
Roman  general  determined  to  hazard  a  decisive 
action.  His  chief  care  was,  not  to  strike  the 
enemy  with  terror.  Their  fears,  he  knew, 
would  make  them  avoid  an  action,  and  protract 
the  war.  The  Barbarians  hoped  to  gain  an 
e:uy  victory,  and,  by  their  hopes,  were  led  on 
to  their  destruction.  Camillus  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle.  His  legion  formed  the  centre:  in 
the  wings  were  stationed  the  light  cohorts,  and 
two  squadrons  of  horse.  Nor  did  Tacfarinas 
decline  the  conflict.  He  engaged,  and  vras  to- 
tally routed.  By  this  victory  the  name  of  Ca- 
millus, after  an  interval  of  many  years,  seemed 
to  retrieve  its  ancient  honours.  From  him, 
who  was  the  deliverer  of  Rome,io  and  his  son, 
who  emulated  the  father's  example,  all  military 
fame  was  transplanted  to  other  families,  till 
Camillus,  the  conqueror  of  Tacfarinas,  once 
more  revived  the  glory  of  his  ancestors;  but 
he  did  it  without  their  talents.  He  had  seen 
no  service,  nor  was  he  considered  as  an  officer. 
Tiberius,  for  that  reason,  was  the  more  lavish 
in  his  praise.  Triumphal  ornaments  were  de- 
creed to  him  by  the  senate ;  nor  was  he  after- 
wards ruined  by  his  merit  His  moderation, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  screened 
him  from  envy.  He  enjoyed  his  honours  with 
impunity. 

LIIl.  Tiberius  and  Gennanicus  were  joint 
Cfnsuls  for  the  following  year;  [A.  U.  C.  771. 
A.  D.  18.]  the  former  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
latter  for  the  second.  Germanicus,  in  this  junc- 
ture, was  absent  from  Rome,  at  the  city  of  Ni- 
copolis  in  Achaia.  He  had  passed  into  Dalmatia, 
on  a  visit  to  his  brother  Drusus.  From  that  place 
he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Illyricum ;  and  after 
a  tempestuous  voyage  in  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Ionian  seas,  arrived  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  was 
invested  with  his  new  dignity.  His  fleet  had 
suffered,  and  took  some  days  to  refit  for  sea.  In 
the  meantime,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  view 
the  bay  of  Actium,  rendered  famous  by  the  great 
naval  victory  at  that  place.  He  saw  the  tro- 
phies 11  consecrated  by  Augustus,  and  the  lines 
of  Mark  Antony's  camp.  To  him,  who  waa 
grandnephew  to  Augustus,  and  grandson  to  Mark 
Antony,  the  scene  was  interesting.  Every  ob- 
ject reminded  him  of  his  ancestors ;  and  every 
circumstance  awakened  those  tender  sensations, 
in  which  the  heart  unites  regret  and  pleasure. 
From  Nicopolis   he   proceeded  to  Athens.     In 


10  M.  Furfua  Camillus  obtained  a  completo  victory 
over  the  Gauls,  and  saved  the  city  of  Rome,  A  U.  C  3St. 

11  Suetonius  says,  Augustus,  to  perpetuate  the  glory 
of  bis  victory  at  Actium,  built  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  near 
the  Bay ;  established  the  quinquennial  games;  and, hav- 
ing enlarged  an  old  Temple  of  Apollo,  adorned  It  with 
naval  spoils,  and  dedicated  it  to  Neptune  and  Mars.  In 
Aug.  s.  18. 
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that  city,  the  aeat  of  ▼alonr  and  of  literature, 
and  for  many  years  in  alliance  with  Rome,  he 
showed  his  respect  for  the  inhahitants  by  appear- 
ing without  pomp,  attended  only  by  a  single  lie- 
tor.  The  Greeks  exhausted  their  invention  to 
do  him  honour ;  ingenious  in  the  arts  of  flattery, 
they  took  care  to  blend  with  their  compliments 
frequent  mention  of  the  renowned  exploits  and 
memorable  sayings  of  their  ancestors ;  and  thus, 
by  enhancing  their  own  merit,  they  thought 
they  gave  refinement,  and  even  value,  to  adula- 
tion. 

LIV.  Fronx  Athens  Germanicus  sailed  to  the 
island  of  Euboea,  and  thence  to  Lesbos,  where 
Agrippina  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  called 
Julia,!  the  last  of  her  children.  From  Lesbos 
he  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Asia  ; 
and,  after  visiting  Perinthus  and  Byzahtium, 
two  cities  of  Thrace,  sailed  through  the  straits 
of  the  Propontis,  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  led  by 
curiosity  to  visit  all  places  renowned  in  story. 
In  his  progress  he  attended  every  where  to  the 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  found 
distracted  by  their  own  intestine  divisions,  or 
labouring  under  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrates. 
He  redressed  grievances,  and  established  good 
order,  wherever  he  went. 

On  his  return  from  the  Euxine,  he  intended 
to  visit  8amothracia,s  famous  for  its  rites  and 
mysteries ;  but  the  wind  springing  up  from  the 
north,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  away  from  the 
coast.  He  viewed  the  ruins  of  XcfiX*  ^^^  the 
remains  of  antiquity  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
renowned  for  so  many  turns  of  fortune,  the 
theatre  of  illustrious  actions,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  people.  He  landed  next  at  Colophon, 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo.s 
The  responses  at  this  place  were  not  delivered, 
like  those  at  Delphos,  by  a  Pythian  maid:  a 
priest  officiates,  chosen  by  custom  out  of  certain 
privileged  families,  and  generally  a  citizen  of 
Miletus.  From  such  as  apply  to  him,  he  re- 
quires nothing  but  their  number  and  their  names. 
Content  with  these  particulars,  he  descends  into 


1  Befire  the  birth  of  Julia,  Qermanlcuf  had  five  chil- 
dren, who  were  exhibited  to  the  people  of  Rome  in  their 
father's  triumphal  car.    See  in  this  boolc,  s.  41. 

3  An  island  in  the  iBgean  sea  (see  the  Geographical 
Table).  The  religious  rites  of  the  place  were  held  in 
the  highest  ▼eneration,  and  initiation  into  the  mysieriea 
was  in  as  high  repute  as  those  of  Eleusis,  called  the  Eleu^ 
Minian  mysteries.  Suidas  says,  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  such  as  visited  Samothracia,  and  were  iniated  into 
the  mysteries,  were  sure  to  be  protected  from  all  future 
danger.  Brotier  thinks  this  might  be  Gennanicus's 
reason  for  wanting  to  visit  that  island. 

3  A  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia,  on  a  promontory  of  the 
JBgoan  sea.  Pliny  the  elder  mentions  the  oracle  of  the 
Clarian  Apollo,  and  the  sacred  cave,  where  he,  who 
drank  from  the  spring,  was  inspired  with  prophetic 
fiiry,  but  shortened  his  days.  In  apeeu  kteuna  est, 
euftu  potu  mira  rtidttntur  oraetUot  bibentium  bnviore 
Vila.  Plia.  lib.  ii.  s.  3. 


a  cavern  { and,  after  drinking  from  a  secret  spring, 
though  untinctured  with  learning,  and  a  stranger 
to  poetry,  he  breaks  out  in  a  strain  of  enthusi- 
astic verse,  on  the  subject  of  every  man's  hopes 
and  fears.  He  is  said  to  have  fortold  the  ap- 
proaching fate  of  Germanicus, but  in  the  oracular 
style,  dark  and  enigmatical. 

LV.  £isp,  in  the  meantime,  impatient  to  exe- 
cute his  evil  purposes,  made  his  entry  into  Athens, 
and  with  the  tumult  of  a  rude  and  disorderly 
train  alarmed  the  city.  In  a  public  speech  he 
thought  fit  to  declaim  against  the  inhabitants, 
obliquely  glancing  at  Germanicus,  wha,  he  said, 
by  ill-judged  condescensions,  had  impaired  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  name.  The  civility  of 
the  prince,  he  said,  was  shown,  not  to  the  men 
of  Athens  (a  race  long  since  extirpated,)  but  to 
a  vile  heterogeneous  mass,  the  scum  of  various 
nations,  at  one  time  in  league  with  Mithridates 
against  Sylla,  and  afterwards  with  Marie  Antony 
against  Augustus.  He  went  back  to  the  times 
of  Philip  of  Macedon;  condemning,  in  terms 
of  reproach,  not  only  their  feeble  exertions  in 
their  struggle  with  that  monarch,  but  also  the 
ingratitude  of  a  giddy  populace  to  their  best  and 
ablest  citizens.  To  this  behaviour  Piso  was  in- 
stigated by  a  private  pique  against  the  Atheni- 
ans. It  happened  that  one  Theophilus  was  con- 
demned for  forgery  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Areopagus  :<  Piso  endeavoured  to  gain  a  pardon 
for  this  man,  but  that  upright  judicature  was 
inflexible. 

After  this  prelude  to  the  scenes  which  he  was 
still ^  to  act,  Piso  embarked,  and,  after  a  quick 
passage  through  the  Cyclades,  arrived  at  Rhodes. 
While  he  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  a  storm 
arose,  and  drove  the  vessel  on  the  point  of  a  rock. 
Germanicus  was  then  at  Rhodes.  He  knew  the 
hostilities  lliat  had  been  already  commenced 
against  himself,  and  might  have  left  a  man  of 
that  dangerous  character  to  the  mercy  of  tbe  winds 
and  waves ;  but,  acting  with  his  usual  benevolence, 
he  sent  off  boats  and  galleys  to  save  even  an  ene- 
my from  destruction.  Gratitude  was  not  in  the 
character  of  Piso.  He  spent  but  a  single  day 
with  his  benefactor ;  and,  to  take  his  measures 
beforehand,  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Syria. 
Having  reached  that  place,  he  began  by  bribery, 
by  intrigue  and  cabal,  to  draw  to  himself  the  af- 
fections of  the  legions.  He  caressed  the  lowest 
of  the  soldiers :  he  dismissed  the  centurions  of 


4  The  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Athene.  It  de 
rived  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  held,  beln| 
a  hili  not  far  distant  from  the  city,  called  'Apefe;  •w&yt 
MartV  hill.  Whether  first  instituted  by  Solon,  or  im 
proved  by  him,  is  not  certain,  nor  is  It  agreed  wha* 
number  of  persons  composed  that  venerable  aaeembly 
They  heard  and  determined  all  causes  at  night,  and  it 
the  dark.  To  laugh  in  their  assembly  wae  an  unpardon 
able  act  of  levity,  and,  by  an  express  law,  no  membei 
was  to  be  the  author  of  a  comedy.  See  FMtar'e  AnU 
quities,  vol.  I.  p.  101. 
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9pfitQwd  •zptiknce,  uid  lemovfld  all  the  tri- 
huDm,  who  tapportod  militmry  discipline  t  substi- 
tutiof  In  their  joom  his  own  dependants,  and, 
atill  worse,  the  Tile  and  profligate,  who  had 
nothing  hut  their  crimes  to  recommend  them. 
Sloth  prerailed  in  the  camp^  licentiousness 
diffuswl  itself  through  the  cities  $  and  over  the 
iace  of  the  country  nothing  was  seen  but  a  dissi- 
pated and  disorderly  band  of  soldiers.  By  these 
pnetices  Piso  rose  into  popularity,  insomuch 
that  he  was  hailed  the  Faiker  nf  the  Legions. 

His  wife  Plandna  forgot  the  decencies  of  the 
female  character.  She  attended  the  troops  in 
the  field ;  she  reviewed  the  cavalry ;  she  railed 
with  spleen  and  m^^ice  against  Agrippina,  and 
did  not  even  spare  Germanicus.  This  behaviour, 
it  was  generally  believed,  had  the  approbation 
'  and  countenance  of  Tiberius.  The  consequence 
was,  that  not  only  the  weak  and  profligate  were 
alienated  from  Germanicus,  but  even  the  men  of 
sober  conduct,  who  were  inclined  to  remain  in 
their  duty,  went  in  a  short  time  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  favourites  of  the  emperor. 

LVI.  Germanicus  was  fully  apprised  of  these 
proceedings  $  but  Armenia  claimed  his  first  at- 
tention. He  hastened  without  loss  of  time  to 
regulate  the  afiairs  of  that  kingdom ;  a  kingdom 
where  caprice  and  levity  marked  the  national 
character,  and  the  situation  of  the  country  en- 
couraged the  inconstancy  of  the  people.  Armenia 
borders  a  great  length  of  way  upon  the  Roman 
provinces ;  then  stretches,  to  a  vast  extent,  as  far 
as  the  territory  of  the  Medes.  Hemmed  in  by 
two  great  empires,  that  of  Parthia  <  and  of  Aome, 
the  Armenians  are  never  steady  to  either ;  but, 
with  their  natural  levity,  alternately  at  variance 
with  each ;  with  the  Romans,  from  rooted  aver- 
sion ;  with  the  Parthians,  from  motives  of  ambi- 
tion, and  national  jealousy.  In  the  present  junc- 
ture the  throne  was  vacant.  Vonones  being 
expelled,  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  fixed  on 
2Seno,  the  son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.  The 
young  prince  had  shown,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
a  decided  inclination  to  Armenian  manners.  The 
sports  of  the  chase  were  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment ;  he  delighted  in  carousing  festivals,  and 
all  the  pastimes  of  savage  life.  For  these  quallw 
ties  he  was  high  in  esteem,  not  only  with  the 
populace,  but  also  the  grandees  of  the  nation. 
In  this  disposition  of  men's  minds,  Germanicus 
entered  the  city  of  Artaxata,  and,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  pniced  the  diadem  on 
the  head  of  Zf  90.  The  Armenians  paid  homage 
to  their  new  master,  in  the' ardour  of  their  zeal 
proclaiming  him  king,  by  the  name  of  Artaxias,' 
in  allusion  to  the  place  of  his  coronation.  About 
tke  ame  time,  the  Cappadocians,  who  had  been 
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says,  there  had  beenmany  kings  of  the  name 
.4rfasMe,andUisdlywu  called  irteMto  alter  one 


reduced  to  the  form  of  &  pio?iiicie,v  neelved 
Quintus  Vennius  as  their  governor.  The  fint 
measure  of  his  administration  was,  to  remit  part 
of  the  taxes  heretofore  paid  to  their  kings  i  that, 
from  so  mild  a  begininng,  the  people  might  coi^ 
ceive  a  favourable  idea  of  Roman  moderation. 
The  Comagenians,  in  like  manner,  submitted  to 
the  government  of  a  praetor,  and  Quintus  Ser^ 
vsBus  was  appointed  to  the  office. 

LVII.  In  this  manner  tranquillity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  east  The  events  were  important, 
and  such  as  might  have  given  Germanicus  reason 
to  congratulate  himself  1  but  his  joy  was  poisoned 
by  the  repeated  hostilities  and  the  insolence  of 
Piso.  This  man  had  orders  to  march  with  a 
detachment  of  the  legions  into  Armenia,  or,  M 
his  option,  to  give  the  command  to  his  son.  He 
complied  in  neither  instance.  The  prince  met 
him  at  Cyrrum,  the  winter-quarters  of  the  tenth 
legion.  At  that  place  they  came  to  an  interview, 
both  with  countenances  adjusted  to  the  occasion ; 
Piso  with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  still  disdaining 
a  superior ;  and  Germanicus  with  the  serenity 
of  a  man,  who  wished  to  stifle  his  resentment 
The  gentle  qualities  of  his  nature  inclined  him 
at  all  times  to  mci^eration  1  but  his  friends,  with 
the  usual  talent  of  men,  who  love  to  make  bad 
worse,  inflamed  the  quarrel.  They  aggravated 
what  was  true;  they  gave  colour  to  falsehood { 
and  omitted  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of  Piso, 
Plancina,  and  their  sons. 

In  the  presence  of  a  few  select  friends,  Ger- 
manicus came  to  an  explanation  t  his  language 
was  in  that  measured  style,  which  anger  and 
prudence,  combating  each  other,  usually  inspire. 
Piio  made  an  arrogant  apology.  The  meeting 
broke  up,  and  both  retired  with  smothered  re- 
sentment From  this  time  Piso  rarely  attended 
the  tribunals  of  justice  t^wjienever  he  appeared 
in  court,  his  countenan^^ttunly  discovered  ill- 
will,  and  sullen  discont^^  \  At  a  banquet  given 
by  the  Nabathean  king,  a  s^idden  expression  fell 
from  him,  and  betrayed  his  real  temper.  Golden 
crowns  were  presented  to  the  company  t  two,  for 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  were  of  a  ponderous 
size  {  while  those  for  Piso  and  the  rest  were  of 
inferior  value.  Piqued  at  the  distinction,  Piso 
exclaimed, «  This  feast  is  made  for  the  son  of  a 
Roman  prince,  not  of  a  Parthian  king."  In  the 
instant  he  threw  the  present  made  to  himself, 
with  peevish  contempt,  on  the  ground,  declaiming 
with  bitterness  against  the  growth  of  luxury. 
Germanicus  heard  his  rude  invective,  but  still 
remained  master  of  himself. 

LVIU.  About  this  time  arrived  ambassadors 
firom  Artabanus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  with 


7  TUs  vast  coontry  submitted  to  be  a  Roman  province 
under  Tiberius.  The  people  of  Cemagens  followed  the 
example.  Caligula  restored  the  kingdom  to  AnUocb, 
son  of  the  last  king.  Vespasian  finally  reduced  it  to  the 
form  of  a  |»ovince. 
H     ^ 
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instructions  to  mention,  in  terms  of  respect,  the 
ancient  alliance  between  Rome  and  Parthia,  and 
the  desire  of  the  monarch  to  renew  their  former 
friendship.  As  an  earnest  of  respect  for  Ger- 
roanicus,  Artabanus  was  willing  to  advance  to 
an  interview  as  far  as  the  Kuphratcs ;  but  he 
made  it  a  coiuiilion,  that  Vonoues  should  be  re- 
moved fiora  Syria,  where  his  residence,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Parthia,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  secret  negotiations  with  the 
nobles  of  the  realm,  and  in  time  to  stir  up  a 
revolt.  Germanicus  answered  with  condescen- 
sion, yet  with  dignity.  Of  the  alliance  between 
Rome  and  Parthia  he  spoke  with  due  regard, 
and  the  royal  visit  he  considered  as  an  honour  to 
himself.  Yonones  was  removed  to  Pompeiopolis 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  not  so  much  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  Parthian  king,  as  to 
curb  the  insolence  of  Piso,  then  linked  in  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  exiled  prince,  who  had  con- 
trived, by  marks  of  respect  and  magnificent 
presents,  to  purchase  the  favour  of  Plancina. 

LIX.  In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus 
and  Lucius  Norbanus,  [A.  U.  C.  772.  A.  D.  19] 
Germanicus  made  a  progress  into  I^ypt,  to  view 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  so  much  celebrated 
in  that  country.  For  this  journey  the  good  of  the 
province  was  his  pretext.  In  fact,  by  opening 
the  public  granaries,  he  reduced  the  price  of  corn ; 
and  by  pursuing  popular  measures,  he  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  inhabitants.  He  appeared  in 
public  without  a  guard ;  his  feet  uncovered,  after 
the  Greek  fashion ;  and  the  rest  of  his  apparel 
was  also  Greek.  In  these  particulars  he  took  for 
his  model  the  conduct  of  Publius  Scipio,i  who, 
we  are  told,  did  the  same  in  Sicily,  while  Rome 
was  still  convulsed  by  the  distractions  of  the 
Punic  war.  Tiberius,  as  soon  as  he  received  ad- 
vices from  Egypt,  condemned  this  affectation  2 
of  foreign  manners,  but  without  asperity.  An- 
other point  appeared  to  him  of  greater  moment. 
Among  the  rules  established  by  Augustus,  it 
was  a  maxim  of  state-policy ,3  that  Egypt  should 


'1  To  go  with  the  feet  bare,  or  with  sandals  that  did  not 
cover  thetn,nexa  sine  tegmine  plcmta,  was  an  Egyptian 
custom,  and  fnun  thonce  ixissod  into  Greece. 

2  Scipio*8  conDmilty  to  foreign  manners  was  censur- 
ed by  Fabius  Maximus,  as  a  dangerous  example,  tending 
to  corrupt  the  Roman  discipline.  I/xius  em'm  impera- 
loru  non  Romanita  modo^  »cd  ne  mililari*  quidem  cultus 
jaetahfUur;  cum  paUiOy  cr^pidi^que  inambulare  in 
Gymnasio.    LIv.  lib.  xxix. 

3  To  visit  Sicibjf  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  f^wj/i, 
was  at  all  times  penniited  to  the  senators  and  other 
eminent  citizens.  Egypt,  by  the  policy  of  Augustus, 
was  a  sequestered  and  prohibited  province.  The  sen- 
ate had  no  authority  over  it.  The  admin iairalion  was 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  prince.  Egypt  was  the 
great  corn-country,  from  which  Rome  drew  vast  sup- 
plies, and  it  was  thought  advisable  lo  keep  ii  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor,  among  the  secret  resources  of  the 
■tate,  inter  arcona  imperii.  The  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  could  be  defended  by  a  small 
force. 


be  considered  as  forbidden  ground,  which  neither 
the  senators,  nor  the  Roman  knights,  should 
presume  to  tread,  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  prince.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  wi«!e  pre- 
caution. It  was  seen^that,  whoever  made  him- 
self master  of  Alexandria,  with  the  stronjjholds, 
which  by  sea  and  bnd  were  the  keys  of  the 
wliole  province, might,  with  a  small  force,  make 
head  against  the  power  of  Rome, and, by  blocking 
up  that  plentiful  corn-country,  reduce  all  Italy  to 
a  famine.  Germanicus,  without  authority,  had 
entered  Alexa/idria ;  and  this,  to  the  jealous  tem- 
per of  Tiberius,  was  little  short  of  a  state-crime. 
LX.  Meanwhile  Germanicus,  little  suspecting 
thai  he  had  incurred  the  emperor's  displeasure, 
determined  to  gail  up  the  Nile.  He  set  out  from 
Canopus,  a  city  built  by  the  Spartans  in  memory 
of  a  pilot  of  that  name,  who  was  buried  on  the 
spot,  at  the  time  when  Menelaus,  on  his  return 
from  Troy,  was  driven  by  adverse  winds  on  the 
coast  of  Libya.  From  Canopus,  the  next  place 
of  note,  was  a  mouth  of  the  river  dedicated  to 
Hercules,  who  was  born,  as  the  inhabitants 
contend,  in  that  country.  He  was,  according  to 
them,  the  first  of  the  heroic  line ;  and  his  name, 
being  made  another  term  for  virtue,  was  by  the 
voice  of  succeeding  ages  bestowed  on  all  who 
emulated  the  example  of  the  Egyptian  worthy.i 
Germanicus  proceeded  to  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  cit^  of  XhebeSyS  where  still  was  to  be  seen » 
on  ancient  obelisks,  a  pompous  description,  in 
Egyptian  characters,  of  the  wealth  and  gran- 
deur of  the  place.  From  the  account  of  an 
elderly  priest,  who  was  desired  to  interpret  the 
hieroglyphics  8  of  his  country,  it  appeared  that 
Thebes,  at  one  time,  contained  within  her  walls 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  cap- 
able of  bearing  armsj  that  the  whole  army  was 
called  forth  into  the  field  by  Rhamses,?  one  of 


4  The  Egyptians,  according  to  Diodonis  Siculus,  af- 
firmed, that  the  Grecian  Hercules  was  several  thousand 
years  posterior  lo  the  hero  of  their  own  country.  Sec 
Herodotus  in  Euterpe. 

5  A  city  in  Upper  Egypt,  celebrated  by  ancient  writers 
for  its  vast  dimension  and  a  hundred  gates,  all  long  since 
laid  in  ruins.    Juvenal  says,  satire  xv. 

Alque  vetus  Thcbae  centum  jacet  obruta  portit. 
The  place,  now  called  Ilabouj  is  the  constant  resort  of 
travellers,  who  tell  wonders  of  Egyptian  grandeur,  and 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  still  remaining. 

6  Before  the  inventim  of  letters,  the  Egyptians  ex- 
pressed the  ideas  passing  in  the  mind  by  the  figures  of 
animals  and  other  emblematic  forms.  See  an  Account 
of  the  Origin  of  Letters,  Annals,  book  xi.  s.  14.  And  see 
Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1. 

7  Lipsius  says,  he  has  read  nothing  of  this  prodigious 
strength,  nor  is  he  willing  to  believe  it  And  yet  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  lib.  ii  relates  wonders  of  the  riches,  and 
the  armies  of  Scsostris,  who  extended  his  conquests  over 
Ethiopia  and  Asia,  and  at  last  penetrated  into  Thrace, 
where  he  erected  a  monument,  with  an  inscription  in 
Egyptian  characters:  "Sesostris,  the  king  of  kings, 
subdued  this  province."  Pliny  mentions  king  Rhamises, 
or  Ehamses,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Troy.   Plin.  lib.  xxxvL  s.  6. 
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the  kio^  of  Egjrpt ;  aad,  under  the  auspices  of 
that  mooarcb,  overrain  all  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and 
in  their  progress  subdued  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, the  Bactrians  and  the  Scythians,  with  the 
extensive  regions  inhabited  by  Ihe  Syrians;  the 
Armenians,  and  their  neighbours  the  Cappado- 
ciaos.  By  this  conquest,  a  tract  of  country, 
extending  from  Bithynia  on  the  Pontic  Sea  to 
the  coast  of  Lycia  in  the  Mediterranean,  was 
reduced  to  subjection.  The  inscription  further 
stated  the  tribute  paid  by  the  conquered  nations ; 
the  specific  weight  of  gold  and  silver;  the  quan- 
tity of  arms,  the  number  of  horses,  the  offerings 
of  ivoty  and  of  rich  perfumes  presented  to  the 
tonples  of  £g>'pt;  the  measure  of  grain,  and 
the  various  supplies  administered  by  every  na- 
tion ;  making  altogether  a  prodigious  revenue,  no 
way  inferior  to  the  taxes  of  late  years,  collected 
either  by  Parthian  despotism,  or  the  authority 
of  Rome.8 

LXI.  In  a  country  abounding  with  wonders, 
the  curiosity  of  Germanicus  was  not  easily  satis- 
fied. He  saw  the  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon,9 
which,  though  wrought  in  stone,  when  played 
upon  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  returns  a  vocal 
•ound.  He  visited  Uie  pyramids,  those  stupend- 
ous structures  raised  by  the  emulation  of  kings, 
at  an  incredible  expense,  amidst  a  waste  of  sands 
almost  impassable.  He  saw  the  prodigious 
te4in,u  formed,  by  the  labour  of  man,  to  receive 
the  overflowings  of  the  Nile ;  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  river,  where  the  channel  is  narrowed,  he 
obeerved  a  depth  of  water  so  profound,"  that 
the  cariosity  of  travellers  has  never  been  able 
to  explore  the  bottom.  The  prince  proceeded  as 
far  aa  Elephantine  and  8yend,i3  the  boundaries 


8  h  b  to  be  regreued  that  Tacitus  did  not,  In  this 
place,  stale  the  amount  of  the  Parthian  and  the  Roman 
nvenue.  For  more  on  this  head,  see  Annals,  book  xiii. 
a.  50  and  51,  ooie. 

9  Sirabo  says,  book  zvii.  that  he  saw  this  celebrated 
itatne,  and  a  little  after  sun-rise  heard  the  sound.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  there  was  some  contrivance 
er  deception.  Juvenal  mentions  it  in  his  zvth  satire, 

VtT.  6. 

Dimidio  roagic«  resonant  ubi  Meronone  chordae. 

Dector  Akenside  has  described  it  in  the  Pleasures  of 

Imagination : 

As  Mrronon*s  marble  harp,  renowned  of  old 
By  fablioe  Nilua,  to  the  quiv'ring  touch 
Of  Tiian^s  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  »>unded  through  the  warbling  air 
Uoliidden  strains,  &c. 

10  Tbe  lake  Mar^ati;  which  looks  like  a  great  sea  to 
the  rnith  of  Alexandria.  Several  channels  are  cut  to 
reeeiTe  the  overAowinfTS  of  the  Nile.  The  wine  of  tbe 
adjoining  territory  is  called  Mareotieum  by  Virgil  and 
Horace  There  is  another  lake  (M.eri8,  or  Maeridos) 
anm  called  lake  Bathta^  in  which,  Brutier  says,  the 
ranaaiiM  of  ancient  pyramids  are  often  discovered. 

11  Tbrae  reaervoirs,  with  a  number  of  subterraneous 
cavea.  «^faich  are  so  many  receptacles  f  >r  thp  waters  nf 
tte  Nile,  are  described  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib. 
zxii.  cap.  IS. 

IS  EUffiadine  is  an  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  Higher 
Ec7p^  towards  the  borders  of  JEthlopia,  not  far  from 


formerly  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  now 
extended  as  far  as  the  Red  sea. 

LXI  I.  While  Germanicus  passed  the  summer 
in  visiting  the  pfovinces  of  Egypt,  Brusus,  by 
bis  able  conduct  in  Pannonia,  acquired  no  small 
degree  of  reputation.  He  had  the  address  to 
make  the  Germans  turn  their  hostilities  against 
themselves.  The  power  of  Maroboduus  was  in 
its  wane ;  and  his  countrymen  were,  by  conse- 
quence, encouraged  to  complete  the  ruin  of  that 
unfortunate  prince.  Catualda,  a  young  man  of 
rank,  who  was  formerly  compelled  by  the  injus- 
tice of  Maroboduus  to  fly  his  country,  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  Gothones.i'  The  season  of 
revenge  was  at  length  arrived.  At  the  head  of 
a  strong  force  he  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Marcomanians.  Having  seduced  the  leading 
nobles  to  his  party,  he  stormed  the  royal  palace,!* 
and  took  by  assault  a  strong  castle,  nearly  adjoin- 
ing, where  the  Suevians  had  been  accustomed  to 
deposit  their  plunder.  A  considerable  booty  fell 
into  his  hands.  He  found,  besides,  a  number  of 
victuallers  and  traders  from  the  Roman  proY- 
inces ;  men  who  had  been  attracted  to  that  part 
of  the  world  by  the  liberty  allowed  to  com- 
merce, and  by  the  love  of  lucre  were  induced 
to  remain,  till,  by  the  force  of  habit,  they  lost 
all  remembrance  of  their  native  land. 

LXIII.  Maroboduus,  finding  himself  deserted 
by  his  people,  had  no  resource  but  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Tiberius.  He  crossed  the  Danube,  where 
that  river  washes  the  confines  of  Noricum ;  and 
thence  sent  his  despatches  to  Rome,  not  in  the 
humble  style  of  a  prince  driven  from  his  throne, 
but,  even  in  ruin,  with  an  elevation  of  mind 
worthy  of  his  former  grandeur.  The  substance 
of  his  letters  was,  that  the  nations  who  knew 
his  fame  in  arms  had  made  him  offers  of  friend- 
ship, but  he  chose  rather  to  rely  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Romans.  Tiberius  promised  him  a 
safe  retreat  in  Italy ;  with  liberty,  if  his  affairs 
took  a  favourable  turn,  to  withdraw  whenever 
his  interest  should  invite  him.  To  the  fathers 
he  talked  a  different  language :  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,i5  he  said,  was  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by 


the  town  of  Syene^  which  lies  still  more  to  the  mraCh. 
Strabo  says,  the  Romans  had  a  garrison  at  Syene^  and 
there  Tacitus  places  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  the  following  emperors,  as 
low  down  as  Trajan,  whose  enterprising  spirit  forgot 
the  maxims  of  Augustus,  and  extended  his  conquests  aa 
far  as  the  Red  sea.  See  Annals,  book  i.  s.  11,  note,  and 
Annals,  bonk  iv.  s.  5. 

13  For  the  Oothones,  see  the  Oeoi^phical  Table ;  and 
also  the  Manners  of  ihe  Germans,  s.  43,  note. 

14  Thpre  were  no  reeular  towns  in  Germany.  "When 
the  word  ciritas  occurs  in  the  Latin  histnrians,  it  Ren- 
erally  mrans  a  pcoplf ,  or  a  state,  not  what  is  now  called 
a  city.  Maroboduus,  however,  like  our  ancient  Barons, 
had  his  castle  or  palace.  Lipsius  says,  after  Sirabo, 
that  it  was  called  Doriesmuntj  in  the  Hercynian  forcsL 
Brotier  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  near  the 
city  of  Pra^tr. 

15  Philip  or  Macedon,  the  fiithef  of  Alexander  the 
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the  AtheDiMis,  nor  Pyrrhus  or  Antiocfaus  by  the 
Roman  people.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  is 
still  extant ;  we  there  find  him  magnifying  the 
fortitude  of  the  German  chiefs,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  nations  over  which  he  reigned  with 
absolute  power.  He  sets  forth  the  danger  of  a 
powerful  enemy  so  near  the  Roman  frontier, 
and  applauds  himself  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  that  brought  on  the  ruin  of  a  great 
and  warlike  prince.  Maroboduus  was  received 
'at  Ravenna;  and  there  held  up  to  the  Suevians, 
if  they  dared  to  commence  hostilities,  as  a  prince 
that  might  once  more  ascend  the  throne.  In  the 
space,  however,  of  eighteen  years,  Maroboduus 
never  once  stirred  out  of  Italy.  He  grew  grey 
in  indolence  {  and  clinging  too  long  to  a  wretched 
life,  survived  his  reputation, 

Catqalda  experienced  a  like  revene  of  fortune, 
and  found  no  better  refuge.  The  Hermundu- 
rians,  led  on  by  VibiUius  their  chief,  expelled 
him  from  the  throne.  The  Romans  fixed  his 
residence  at  Foro-Julium,  a  colony  in  Narbon 
GauL  The  barbarians,  who  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  two  exiled  kings,  were  not  suffered 
to  incorporate  with  the  people  of  the  provinces ; 
but,  to  prevent  the  danger  that  might  otherwise 
shake  tiie  public  tranquillity,  were  conducted 
beyond  the  Danube,  where  they  had  allotments 
of  land  between  the  rivers  Marus  and  Cusns, 
under  the  command  of  Vannius,  a  man  bom  in 
the  Quadian  nation,  and  by  Tiberius  made  king 
of  the  colony. 

LXIV.  The  elevation  of  Artaxias  to  the 
throne  of  Armenia  being  about  this  time  known 
at  Rome,  the  senate  decreed  the  lesser  triumph 
to  Drusns  and  Germanicus.  Triumphal  arches 
were  raised  near  the  Temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger, 
and  the  statues  of  the  two  princes  were  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view.  Tiberius  rejoiced 
at  these  events ;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  were 
the  effect  of  policy,  not  of  conquest.  By  the 
same  insidious  arts  he  now  began  to  plan  the 
destruction  of  Rhescuporis,  king  of  Thrace. 
Rhaametalces  at  one  time  reigned  sole  monarch 
over  that  whole  country.  After  his  death  Au- 
gustus made  a  partition  of  the  kingdom,  assign- 
ing to  Rhescuporis,  the  late  king's  brother,  one 
moiety;  and  the  other  to  Cotys,i  son  of  the 


Great  Pyrrhtts,  king  of  Epirus,  Invaded  1\m1j  A  U.  C. 
€fB]  befors  the  Christian  era 378.  Antiochus  m.  king 
of  Syria,  was  defeated  bj  Lucius  Sciplo,  A  U.  C.  664. 
LlTf  lib.  zzzvii.  8. 46. 

1  Ovid  has  oonfirraed  the  character  given  by  Tacitus 
of  this  prince.  His  ninth  elegy,  De  PantOf  is  addressed 
to  CotySi  praying  a  safe  retreat  in  bis  dominions.  He 
says,  he  has  seen  verses  by  Cotys,  and  one  poet  owes 
protection  to  another. 

Regia  progenies,  col  nobilitatis  orlgo 

Nomen  in  Etunolpi  pervenlt  usque,  Cott, 
Pama  loquaz  vestras  si  jam  perrenit  ad  auras, 

Ma  tiU  flnitimi  parte  jacere  soli ; 
Sopplicis  ezandi,  juvenum  mitissime,  vocem ; 
Qnamqae  potes  profiigo  (nam  potes)  afier  opem. 


deceased  monarch.  In  this  division  of  the  king- 
dom, the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  the 
fertile  vales  and  flourishing  cities,  that  lay  con- 
tiguous to  Greece,  fell  to  the  share  of  Cotys ;  the 
wilds  and  barren  places,  which  were  open  to 
hostile  incursions,  were  allotted  to  Rhescuporis. 
The  genius  of  the  two  kings  resembled  their 
soil:  the  milder  virtues  distinguished  the  char- 
acter of  Cotys  {  ferocity,  ambition,  rapine,  and 
impatience  of  an  equal,  were  the  prominent 
features  of  Rhescuporis.  The  princes  preserved 
at  first  a  show  of  mutual  concord;  in  time 
Rhescuporis  began  to  encroach  on  his  nephew, 
not  indeed  with  open  violence,  as  he  knew  that 
Augustus,  the  founder  of  both  kingdoms,  might 
likewise  prove  the  avenger  of  wrongs.  During 
that  emperor's  life,  he  concealed  his  designs; 
but  he  no  sooner  heard  that  Rome  bad  changed 
masters,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  avowed 
his  ambition.  With  a  band  of  freebooters  he 
ravaged  the  country,  razed  to  the  ground  the 
strongholds  and  castles,  and  by  every  act  of 
hostility  provoked  a  war. 

LXV.   To  keep  things,  which   were  once 
settled,  in  the  same  unaltered  state,  was  the 
principal  care  that  occupied  the  anxious  spirit 
of  Tiberius.     He  despatched   a  centurion   to 
restrain  the  Thracian  kings  from  an  open  mp- 
turo.     Cotys  disbanded  his  forces.    Rhescuporis 
resolved  to  act  with  craft  and  subtlety.     He 
proposed  a  conference  which,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  terminate  all  their  differences.  The  time 
and  place  were  fixed ;  a  negotiation  was  opened, 
both  princes  seeming  willing  to  remove  all  difS- 
culties.     Cotys  brought  to  the  meeting  a  con- 
ciliating spirit ;  the  imcle  meditated  a  stroke  of 
perfidy.  To  ratify  the  preliminaries,  he  proposed 
a  banquet.     The  parties  met,  and  protracted 
their  festivity  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night  Amidst 
the  joys  of  wine,  and  in  the  moment  of  revelry, 
Rhescuporis  attacked  his  nephew,  unsuspecting 
and  unprovided.     The  deluded  prince  urged  in 
vain  the  rights  of  kings,  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
and  the  gods  of  their  forefathers.   He  was  loaded 
with  irons.  His  treacherous  uncle  made  himself 
master  of  all  Thrace  {   and  immediately  sent 
despatches  to  inform  Tiberius  that  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  against  his  life  had  been  defeated 
by  timely  vigilance.     In  the  meantime,  under 
colour  of  an  enterprise  against  the  Bastemians 
and  the  Scythians,  he  made  levies  of  horse  and 
foot,  determined,  at  aU  events,  to  be  prepared 
for  a  defensive  war. 

LXVI.  Tiberius  returned  for  answer,  that  his 
conduct,  if  found  to  be  free  from  reproach, 
would  be  his  best  protection ;  but  neither  the 
senate  nor  the  emperor  could  prejudge  the  cause  t 


Ejttsdem  aacri  coltor  uterque  sumus. . 
Ad  Yatem  vates  orantia  brachia  tendo, 
Terra  sit  ezilUs  ut  tna  fida  meia 

Da  PoicTo,  epist  ix. 
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the  gvilt  or  innoceiiee  of  men  must  arise  out  of 
the  factt»  He  added,  that  Rhescuporis  v^ould 
do  well  to  release  his  nephew,  and  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Rome  in  order  to  fix  the  criminal- 
ity where  it  ou^t  to  fall.  A  letter  to  this  effect 
from  the  emperor  was  forwarded  to  the  Thracian 
king  h7  Latinios  Pandus,  propnetor  of  Mysia. 
A  band  of  soldiers  went,  at  the  same  time,  to 
demand  tliat  Cotys  should  be  delivered  into  their 
custody.  Rhescuporis,  divided  between  hope 
and  fear,  fluctuated  for  some  time  $  he  chose,  at 
len^,  rather  to  answer  for  an  actual  crime, 
than  for  the  bare  intention.  He  murdered  Cotys, 
and  spread  a  report  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand.  Tiberius  heard  the  news  without  emotion, 
determined  still  to  pursue  his  plan  of  fraud  and 
fxeachery.  Latinius  Pandus  died  in  the  interval. 
Rhescuporis  had  always  represented  him  as  his 
inveCcrate  enemy ;  but  the  government  of  Mysia 
being  DOW  vacant,  Tiberius  gave  the  administra- 
tion of  the  province  to  Pomponius  Flaccus,8  a 
man  of  military  experience,  and  upon  the  best 
terms  with  Rhescuporis.  A  friend,  he  knew, 
might  prove  in  the  end  the  most  fatal  enemy. 
That  consideration  determined  his  choice. 

LXVIL  Flaccus,  without  loss  of  time,  arrived 
in  Thrace.  He  found  Rhescuporis  in  a  state  of 
▼iolent  agitation,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  and 
oTerwhelmed  with  doubt  and  fear.  He  soothed 
him  with  gracious  words,  and  by  plausible 
promises  inveigled  him  to  hazard  his  person 
within  the  lines  of  a  Roman  garrison.  Pre- 
tending there  to  do  honour  to  the  prince,  he 
appointed  a  guard  to  attend  him.  The  tribunes 
and  centurions  enticed  him  to  go  forward  under 
their  protection ;  till  having  drawn  him  a  con- 
siderable way,  they  avowed  their  purpose,  and 
Rheacttporis  found  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
cloee  custody.  He  was  conducted  to  Rome, 
where  the  widow  of  Cotys  accused  him  before 
the  senate.  His  guilt  was  manifest :  the  senate 
decreed  that  he  should  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  at  a  distance  from  his  dominions.  The 
kingdom  of  Thrace  was  once  more  divided. 
Bhcmetalces,  son  of  the  deposed  king,  and 
always  adverse  to  his  father's  measures,  had  a 
portion  of  the  realm;  the  rest  was  granted  to 
the  eons  of  Cotys,  then  under  age.  During  their 
»rity,TrebelUenus  Rufus,  of  pretorian  rank, 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  in 
troflt  for  the  heirs  of  Cotys,  according  to  the 
praeedcnt  of  former  times,  when  the  senate  sent 
Lepidus*  to  administer  the  affairs  of 


9  Daring  the  adnuaistratlon  of  Pbmponiuf  Flaccus, 
Offd  wmfw  ha  Ured  in  security  on  the  banks  of  the  liter. 
Praefait  his,  Oneclne,  locls  ntodo  Flaccus,  et  illo 
Bipa  faoz  bol  sub  due«  tnui  fiilt. 

Da  FoiTTo,  lib.  iz.  episL  9. 
3  Ftolcmy  Fhllopater  died  JL  V.  C  560:  His  son  was 
aboutflve  years  old.  The  people  of  Alexandria 
the  prelection  of  Rome,  and  the  senate  sent 
I  JEalUaa  Lepldns,  then  chief  pontlfl;  and  a  man 


Egypt  in  the  capacity  of  regent  and  guardian  to 
the  children  of  Ptolemy.  Rhescuporis  was  con- 
veyed to  Alexandria ;  and  there  attempting  to 
make  his  escape,  or  perhaps  unjustly  charged 
with  that  design,  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death. 

LXVIII.  About  the  same  time  Vonones,  who, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  was  detained  in  Cilicia, 
made  a  like  attempt,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Having  corrupted  the  guards,  he  intended  to 
push  his  way  into  Armenia,  and  thence  to  t^e 
Albanians  and  Heniochians,  flattering  himself 
that  he  should  be  able  to  penetrate  into  Scythia, 
and  there  obtain  protection  from  the  reigning 
king,  who  was  his  near  relation.  With  this 
intent  he  went  on  a  hunting  party ;  and  having 
watched  his  opportunity,  betook  himself  to  flight. 
Turning  off  from  the  sea-coast,  he  struck  into 
the  woods,  and  rode  at  full  speed  towards  the 
river  Pyramus.  The  inhabitants,  on  the  first 
alarm,  demolished  the  bridges.  The  river  was 
not  fordable.  Vonones  was  found  wandering 
along  the  banks,  and  by  order  of  Vibius  Fronto, 
the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  loaded  with 
fetters.  He  did  not  long  survive.  Remmius, 
a  resumed  veteran,  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
custody  of  his  person.  This  man,  in  a  sudden 
transport  of  pretended  passion,  drew  his  sword 
and  ran  the  unhappy  prince  through  the  body. 
The  secret  cause  of  tiiis  violent  act  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  i*  the  general  opinion  was,  that 
the  soldier  had  been  bribed  to  favour  the  king's 
escape,  and,  rather  than  be  detected  as  an  ac- 
complice, chose  to  be  an  assassin. 

LXIX.  Germanicus  on  his  return  from  Kgypt ' 
found  all  his  regulations,  in  the  civil  as  well  as ' 
the  military  line,  totally  abolished,  or  changed 
to  a  system  directly  contrary  to  his  intentionst 
Hence  a  new  source  of  dissension.  He  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  Piso ;  and  in  return  met 
with  nothing  but  contumacy,  and  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  all  his  measures.  Piso  was  at 
length  determined  to  evacuate  Syria :  hearing, 
however,  that  Germanicus  was  attacked  by  a 
sudden  illness,  he  changed  his  resolution.  He 
had  soon  after  the  mortification  of  learning  that 
the  disorder  was  abated.  At  Antioch  the  news 
diffused  a  general  joy.  The  people  of  that  place 
had  offered  vows  for  the  recovery  of  the  prince ;  ' 
and,  having  obtained  the  object  of  their  wishes, 
began  by  solemn  rites  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  had  imposed  upon  themselves. 
Enraged  'at  this  proceeding,  Piso  interrupted  the  ' 
ceremonies ;  by  his  lictors  he  drove  th&  victims 
from  the  altars ;  he  spread  terror  and  confusion 
through  the  temples,  and  dispersed  the  congrega- 


of  strict  Integrity,  to  act  as  guaxdian  to  the  joung  king 
durini;  his  minority.  Justin,  lib.  zxz.  Valerius  Maximus, 
lib.  xii. 

4  Bemmius  Is  called  a  rstumed  veteran.  The  original 
has  evoealusi  which  was  the  word  for  a  veteran  who  had 
quitted  the  service  and  returned  to  It  again.  See  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Vononca,  Suet  In  Tib.  s.  49. 
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tion.  After  this  exploit  he  withdrew  to  Seleucisu 
At  that  place,  having  advice  that  Germanicus 
was  relapsed,  he  resolved  to  make  some  stay,  in 
'  expectation  of  the  event.  The  prince  suspected 
that  poison  haB  been  secretly  conveyed  by  Piso, 
and  that  idea  added  to  the  malignity  of  his 
disorder. 

A  discovery  was  made  of  a  singular  nature. 
Under  the  floor,  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  walls,i 
a  collection  of  human  bones  was  found,  with 
charms,  and  magic  verses,  and  incantations.  The 
name  of  Germanicus  was  graved  on  plates  of 
lead;  fragments  of  human  bodies,  not  quite 
consumed  to  ashes,  were  discovered  in  a  putrid 
condition ;  with  a  variety  of  those  magic  spells, 
which,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  are  of 
potency  to  devote  the  souls  of  the  living  to  the 
infernal  gods.  Amidst  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  messen- 
gers were  sent  by  Piso  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  Germanicus ;  but  those  men  were  considered 
as  spies,  who  came  to  watch  for  intelligence. 

LXX.  Germanicus  was  informed  of  all  that 
passed.  Fear  and  indignation  took  possession 
of  him  by  turns.  « If  my  doors,"  he  said,  "  are 
to  be  besieged  by  my  enemies ;  if  interlopers  are 
to  see  me  at  the  point  of  expiration,  what  is  the 
prospect  that  my  wife  has  before  her  ?  and  what 
ue  my  children  to  expect  ?  The  poison  is  too 
slow  in  its  operation  for  the  wishes  of  my 
enemies ;  they  want  to  hasten  its  effect ;  and  the 
impatience  of  Piso  has  already  swallowed  up  the 
province,  with  the  command  of  the  legions.  But 
Germanicus  is  not  yet  deserted  by  all :  his  ene- 
mies may  still  have  reason  to  repent;  and  the 
murderer  will  find  that  he  has  not  long  to  enjoy 
the  wages  of  his  guilt."  In  this  temper  of  mind 
•  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Piso,  in  express  terms  dis- 
claiming all  friendship  and  connection  with 
him :  as  some  will  have  it,  he  commanded  him 
to  depart  from  the  province.  Piso,  in  fact,  did 
not  lipger  at  Seleucia :  he  embarked  immediately, 
but  slackened  his  course  $  still  willing  to  hover 
near  the  coast,  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus would  leave  the  province  open  to  his 
imbltion. 

LXXI.  The  disorder  intermitting  for  a  short 
time,  Germanicus  had  an  interval  of  hope.  But 
the  fatal  moment  was  approaching:  he  sunk 
into  a  mortal  languor  $  and,  finding  himself  near 
his  end,  took  leave  of  his  friends  in  words  to  the 
following  effect :  "  Were  I  to  die  a  natural  death, 
yet,  thus  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life  from  my 
family,  my  children,  and  my  country,  I  might 
think  it  hard,  and  call  the  gods  severe  in  their 
^  dispensations.  Falling,  as  I  now  do,  a  victim 
to  the  iniquity  of  Piso  and  his  wife  Plancina, 
I  leave  with  you,  my  friends,  the  request  of  a 
dying  man.  You  know  the  indignities  that 
provoked  me  beyond  all  enduring;  you  know 


1  Dio  CaMlui  givei  the  same  account 


the  snares  that  have  been  laid  for  me,  and  you 
see  the  anguish  of  heart  that  brings  me  prema- 
turely to  my  grave:  relate  the  whole  to  my 
father  and  my  brother.*     The  friends,  whom 
prosperity  connected  with  me ;  my  relations, 
more  closely  united  by  the  ties  of  blood,  will 
hear  the  story  with  indignation:  even  envy, 
that  never  fails  to  persecute  the  living,  will 
drop  a  tear  over  my  remains.     All  will  lament 
the  fate  of  an  unhappy  prince,  whom  they  saw 
flourishing  in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  a  conqueror 
in  so  many  battles,  yet  at  last  snatched  away 
by  the  artifices  of  female  malice.3     It  will  be 
yours  to  appeal  to  the  senate ;  yours  to  invoke 
the  vengeance  of  the  laws ;  and  yours  to  show 
your  friendship,  not  by  unavailing  tears,  but  by 
executing  my  last  commands.     In  that  consists 
the  noblest  duty,  the  best  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead.    Even  strangers  who  never  saw  me 
will  be  touched  with  sympathy ;  and  you,  my 
friends,  if  I  was  ever  dear  to  you,  if  you  fol- 
lowed my  person,  and  not  my  fortune,  you  will 
revenge  my  fall.  Show  to  the  Roman  people  my 
afflicted  wife,  the  granddaughter  of  Augustus ; 
show  my  children,  my  six  unhappy  orphans. 
Compassion  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  prosecu- 
tors ;  and  should  my  enemies  attempt  to  screen 
themselves  by  pleading  secret  orders,  mankind 
will  either  not  believe  them,  or,  believing,  will 
not  forgive  them."     The  friends  of  the  dying 
prince  clasped  his  hand,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  revenge  his  death,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt. 

LXXII.  Germanicus  turned  to  his  wife,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  earnestly  conjured  her 
by  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  by  their 
mutual  children,  to  abate  from  the  pride  and 
fierceness  of  her  disposition.     To  bend  to  the 
stroke  of  adversity,  and  at  her  return  to  Home 
not  to  provoke,  by  vain  competition,  the  resent- 
ment of  enemies  too  high  in  power,  was  all  that 
now  was  left. — Thus  far  with  an  audible  voice  : 
he  then  whispered  a  secret  caution,  which  was 
supposed  to  point  at  the  malignity  of  Tiberius. 
In  a  short  time  after  he  breathed  his  last.    The 
provinces  lamented  their  loss ;  he  was  honoured 
by  kings,  and  regrettecf  by  the  neighbouring 
nations;  such  was  his  equal  behaviour  to  the 
allies  of  Rome,  and  such  the  humanity  that 
endeared  him  even  to  the  enemy.     Graceful  in 
his  person,  he  charmed  by  his  affabilitj  ;  be- 
loved, when  heard ;  admired,  when  only  seen  ; 
and,  in  the  highest  elevation,  great  without  arro-^ 
gance,<  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  rank, 
yet  never  gave  envy  reason  to  repine  at  his 
success. 

LXXIII.  The  funeral  was  plain  and  simple, 


2  Tiberius  was  his  father  by  adoption ;  Druflus,  th< 
0OQ  of  TiberiuSi  was  of  course  his  brother. 

3  The  malice  of  Livia,  and  Plancina,  Pico's  wife. 

4  See  the  character  of  Germanicus' in  Suetonius,  Lifl 
ofCalig.  s.  3. 
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without  pomp  or  pageantry.  No  images  ^  were 
carried  in  the  procession.  Fond  remembrance, 
and  the  praises  due  to  yirtue,  were  the  best 
decorations.  Between  him  and  Alexander  men 
formed  a  parailel :  his  time  of  life,  the  graces 
of  his  person,  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  the 
imall  distance  between  the  places  where  both 
expired,  gave  room  for  the  comparison.  Both, 
it  was  observed,  were  of  a  comely  form ;  both 
of  illustrious  birth ;  neither  of  them  much  ex- 
ceeding the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  both 
died  in  a  foreign  land,  cut  olf  by  domestic  treach- 
ery. But  Germanicus  had  qualities  peculiar  to 
himself:  be  was  mild  and  gracious  to  his  friends, 
in  bis  pleasures  temperate,  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, and  by  one  wife  the  father  of  a  numerous 
Issue.  Nor  was  his  military  character  any  way 
inferior :  he  had  the  bravery  of  Alexander,  with- 
out his  rashness ;  and,  if  he  had  not  been  recalled 
from  Germany,  where  he  gained  so  many  signal 
victories,  the  entire  conquest  of  that  country 
had  crowned  his  operations  with  immortal  glory. 
The  power  of  the  state  was  never  in  his  hands. 
Had  be  possessed  the  sole  authority,  with  the 
royal  title,  and  the  prerogative  of  a  prince,  the 
progress  of  his  arms  would  have  made  him  equal 
to  the  conqueror  of  Darius ;  while,  on  the  side 
of  virtue,  his  clemency,  his  moderation,  his  tem- 
pemnce,  and  other  amiable  qualities,  gave  him  a 
decided  superiority.  The  body  lay  in  state  in 
the  forum  at  Antioch,  where  the  funeral  cere- 
mony was  performed.  Whether  any  symptoms 
of  poison  were  discovered,^  is  uncertain.  The 
people  were  divided  into  opposite  parties,  and 
their  opinions  varied  accordingly.  Some  lament- 
ed the  deceased  prince,  and,  in  minds  so  prepos- 
sessed, suspicion  amounted  to  proof;  others 
warped  into  the  interests  of  Piso ;  and  all  pro- 
aoonced  according  to  the  bias  of  their  inclina^ 
tioos. 

LXXIT.  In  this  juncture,  who  was  the  fit 
penoD  to  govern  the  province, became  the  subject 
of  debate.  A  council  for  this  purpose  was  held 
by  the  commanders  of  the  legions,  and  all  of 
senaiorian  rank,  then  on  the  spot.  A  number 
of  candidates  appeared.  After  a  short  struggle, 
the  contest  lay  between  Vibius  Marsus  and 
Cneius  Sentius.     The  question  hung  for  some 


5  The  iunily  images  were  left  at  Rome. 

€  Sueionius  sutes  this  iniquity  of  magic  spells  and 
imprecatitins  as  a  Ctcu  Li  v  id  spots,  he  says,  appeared  all 
o^erihe  t^Kly ;  and  when  it  was  committed  to  the  flames, 
th«  heart  remained  entire,  bein^,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral opiniofi,  proof  against  fire,  when  tainted  with  poison. 
Suet,  in  Calig.  s.  I.  La  Bletterie,  in  his  note  on  this 
pauage,  aays  he  has  been  told  bj  English  gentlemen, 
Uui  the  bean  of  Cranmer,  Arclibishup  of  Canterbury, 
«is,  in  like  manner,  spared  by  the  flames  ;  but,  if  the 
fact  were  an,  he  is  not  willing  to  attribute  it  to  the  oper- 
•tioa  of  poison,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  Qoeen 
Xtfy,  who  ordered  that  prelate  to  be  burnt  at  Oxford, 
pnsoMd  him  btfbn  he  was  publicly  executed. 


time  In  suspense.  Marsns  at  length  withdrew 
his  pretensions  ;  willing  to  yield  to  a  senior  of- 
ficer, who  showed  himself  ambitious  of  the  hon- 
our. The  first  step  of  the  new  governor  was 
to  send  to  Rome  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Mar- 
tina,  well  known  throughout  the  province  for 
her  practices  in  the  trade  of  poisoning,  and  also  ^ 
for  her  intimacy  with  Plancina.  This  measure 
was  adopted  at  the  request  of  Vitellius,?  Vera- 
nius,  and  a  number  of  others,  who  were  then 
actually  busy  in  collecting  evidence,  and  pre- 
paring the  charge  with  as  much  assiduity,  as 
if  the  prosecution  had  been  already  commenced 
in  due  form  of  law. 

LXXV.  Meanwhile  Agrippina,  pierced  to  the 
heart,  and  her  health  impaired  by  affliction,  re- 
solved, notwithstanding,  to  surmount  every  ob- 
stacle that  might  retard  the  hand  of  justice.  She 
embarked  for  Italy  with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus, 
and  her  orphan  children.  All  eyes  beheld  her 
with  compassion :  all  were  grieved  that  a  woman 
of  the  highest  distinction,  so  lately  happy  with 
the  best  of  men,  and  in  the  splendour  of  a  court' 
seen  with  universal  homage,  should  undertake  a 
melancholy  voyage,  with  the  nm  of  him  she 
loved,  not  sure  of  a  just  revenge,  alarmed  for 
herself,  and  by  the  fruitfulness  of  her  marriage- 
bed  exposed  to  calamities  yet  unknown.  Piso 
was  at  the  isle  of  Coos.  He  there  received  ad- 
vice that  Germanicus  was  no  more.  Transported 
with  joy  beyond  all  bounds,  he  hastened  to  the 
temples,  and  offered  victims  as  a  public  thanks- 
giving. Plancina  was  still  more  extravagant: 
she  laid  aside  her  mourning  for  a  deceased  sister, 
to  celebrate  in  her  gayest  apparel  an  event  so 
grateful  to  her  heart. 

LXXVL  The  centurions  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Piso,  assuring  him  that  the  legions  were  devoted 
to  his  service,  and  for  that  reason  exhorted  him 
to  resume  a  command  unjustly  taken  from  him. 
Piso  called  a  council  of  his  friends:  his  son, 
Marcus  Piso,  was  for  his  returning  to  Rome  with- 
out delay.  *<  What  had  been  done,  might  well 
be  justified:  suspicions,  unsupported  by  proof,' 
would  soon  evaporate  ;  and  vague  reports  were 
of  no  moment.  The  long  contention  with  Crer- 
manicus  might  perhaps  be  censured :  it  was  un- 
popular, but  could  not  amount  to  a  crime.  Piso 
had  lost  his  government,  and  by  that  circum- 
stance the  rage  of  his  enemies  would  be  ap- 
peased. To  return  to  Syria,  were  to  enter  into 
a  civil  war  with  Sentius.  The  centurions  and  sol- 
diers were  not  to  be  trusted.  The  memory  of 
Germanicus  was  still  recent :  and  that  affection 
for  the  Caesarian  family,  which  had  taken  root  in 
the  minds  of  all,  would  operate  throughout  the 
army." 

LXXVII   Domitius  Celer,  the  intimate  friend 


7  Pnbllus  Vitellius,  uncle  to  Vltellius  the  emptror. 
See  Annals,  book  1.  s.  70. 
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of  Piso,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  *<  The  op- 
portunity," he  said,  "  should  be  sei2ed  without 
delay.  Piso,  and  not  Sentius,  was  the  legal  gov- 
ernor of  Syria :  the  pnetorian  jurisdiction,  the 
ensigns  of  mgistracy,  and  the  command  of  the 
legions,  were  committed  to  his  care.  If  the 
sword  must  be  drawn,  who  had  so  much  right 
on  his  side  as  the  person  who  received  his  com- 
mission from  the  emperor  ?  Public  rumour  should 
not  be  too  soon  encountered.  Give  the  report 
of  the  day  time  to  grow  stale,  and  it  dies  of  itself. 
In  the  first  heat  of  prejudice,  innocence  itself  has 
often  fallen  a  victim  to  popular  clamour.  If  Piso, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  stood  at  bay  with  his 
enemies,  new  emergencies,  which  no  wisdom  could 
foresee,  might  unexpectly  assist  his  cause.  Why 
should  he  hasten  to  the  capital  ?  Was  it  his  in- 
terest to  enter  Rome  with  Agrippina  bearing  the 
urn  of  Germanicus  ?  Did  he  mean,  unheard  and 
undefended,  to  try  the  effect  of  female  lamenta- 
tion, or  to  be  hurried  to  execution  by  the  fury 
of  a  licentious  rabble  ?  Livia,  it  is  true,  is  of 
your  party,  and  Tiberius  will  favour  you  ;  but 
both  will  act  in  secret  .*  and,  in  fact>  none  will 
grieve  for  Germanicus  with  so  much  ostentation 
of  sorrow,  as  they  who,  in  their  hearts,  rejoice 
at  the  event." 

LXXVIII.  The  turbulent  genius  of  Piso  vna 
easily  satisfied  with  this  reasoning.  He  des- 
patched letters  to  Tiberius,  charging  Germanicus 
with  pride  and  luxury ;  and  farther  complaining, 
that,  with  views  of  ambition,  he  had  driven  out 
of  Syria  the  lawful  governor,  duly  appointed  by 
the  emperor.  That  governor,  he  added,  would 
now  resume  the  command ;  and,  by  a  faithful 
discharge  of  so  important  a  trust,  demonstrate 
his  zeal  for  the  public  service.  Thus  determin- 
ed, he  ordered  Domitius  to  sail  for  Syria ;  keep- 
ing as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  sea,  without 
touching  at  any  of  the  islands,  or  approaching  too 
near  to  the  main  land.  Meanwhile,  deserters 
crowded  in  from  all  quarters.  Piso  formed  them 
into  companies ;  he  armed  the  lowest  followers 
of  the  army,  and  with  this  hasty  levy  embarked 
for  the  continent  He  had  not  long  been  landed, 
when  a  body  of  recruits,  marching  to  the  legions 
in  Syria,  fell  in  his  way.  He  drew  them  over 
to  his  party,  and  by  circular  letten  demanded 
succours  from  the  petty  kings  of  Cilicia.  The 
younger  Piso,  though  he  had  objected  to  the 
measure,  was  not  inactive  in  his  father's  ser- 
vice. 

LXXIX.  Piso*s  fleet,  and  that  which  convey- 
ed Agrippina,  met  near  the  coast  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphilia.  They  beheld  each  other  with  ani- 
mosity. Both  parties  were  eager  to  come  to 
action  ;  but  they  passed  each  other,  content  with 
throwing  out  reproaches  and  opprobrious  lan- 
guage. VibiuB  Manus  summoned  Piso  <<  to  ap- 
pear at  Rome,  and  stand  his  trial."  Piso  answer- 
ed with  derision,  *<  that  he  would  be  sure  to  attend, 
when  the  praetor,  vested  with  jurisdiction  in  mat- 


ters of  poison,  had  cited  the  parties,  and  sppointed 
a  day."    Meanwhile  Domitius,  who  had  landed 
at  Laodicea,  in  the  province  of  Syria,  advanced 
towards  the  winter-quarters  of  the  sixth  legion ; 
expecting,  in  that  corps,  to  find  the  minds  of  the 
men  ripe  for  mutiny  and  desertion.    By  the 
vigilance  of  Pacuvius,  who  commanded  in  those 
parts,  the  attempt  was  frustrated.     Sentius,  by 
letters  to  Piso,  complained  of  these  proceedings; 
at  the  same  time  warning  him  neither  to  corrupt 
the  army,  nor  disturb  the  peace  of  the  province. 
His  next  care  was  to  draught  from  the  lemons 
all  such  soldiers  as  were  known  to  be  attached 
to   Germanicus,  or    adverse   to   his    enemies. 
He  represented  the  attempt  of  Piso,  as  an  in- 
vasion  of    the   imperial    dignity,  and  a  war 
against   the   commonwealth.     Having   excited 
the  ardour  of  his  men,  he  marched  into  Cili- 
cia, prepared  to  decide  the  dispute  by  force  of 
arms* 

LXXX.  Piso  found  himself  pressed  on  every 
side,  and  yet  was  determined  not  to  abandon  his 
enterprise.  He  seized  a  stronghold  in  Cilicia, 
called  the  castle  of  Celendris.  With  a  body  of 
deserters,  incorporated  with  the  recruits  lately 
intercepted,  and  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  the  kings 
of  Cilicia,  he  threw  himself  into  the  place,  re- 
solved to  hold  out  to  the  last.  To  his  forces  he 
added  his  own  slaves,  and  those  of  Plancina, 
forming  all  together  a  number  equal  to  a  legion. 
To  excite  their  courage,  he  complained  aloud 
that  he,  the  governor  appointed  by  Tiberius,  was 
driven  out  of  the  province,  not  by  the  legion! 
for  they  invited  him  to  return,  but  by  Sentius 
who,  with  the  specious  colour  of  public  motives 
varnished  over  his  own  private  animosity.  Hi 
told  his  troops,  that  they  had  only  to  show  them 
selves  in  force,  and  the  affair  would  be  decidec* 
The  soldiers  of  the  adverse  party,  at  the  sigt 
of  Piso,  whom  they  hailed  the  father  of  the  U 
gions,  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  1 
the  man  who  not  only  had  justice  on  his  sid« 
but,  if  necessary,  courage  and  resolution  to  mail 
tain  his  rights.  Having  thus  exhorted  his  pa 
pie,  he  drew  them  out  before  the  walls  of  tl 
castle,  on  the  summit  of  a  craggy  hill.  Tl 
place  was  every  where  else  surrounded  by  t] 
sea.  The  veterans,  under  Sentius,  advanced 
regular  order.  A  body  of  reserve  followed 
support  them.  On  one  side  were  seeb  skill  a: 
bravery:  on  the  other,  nothing  but  the  advanta 
of  the  ground ;  no  courage  to  incite  s  no  ho 
to  animate ;  and  no  warlike  weapons,  but  ox 
such  rustic  tools,  as  the  men  were  able  to  snal 
up  in  the  first  tumult  of  a  dangerous  enterpri 
An  engagement  followed ;  but  the  victory  ^ 
no  longer  in  suspense,  than  while  the  Romj 
were  employed  in  forcing  their  way  up  the 
cent  of  the  MIL  The  steep  being  surmount 
the  Cilicians  fled  for  shelter  to  their  fortifi 
tions. 

LXXXI.  The  fleet  under  the  command 
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Sentini  lay  at  anchor  under  the  walls  of  Celen- 
dris.  PiM  made  a  sally,  with  intent  to  seize  the 
shipe.  Being  repulsed,  he  showed  himself  be- 
fore the  works  of  the  castle  )  he  complained  of 
cruel  injustice,  and  tried  by  the  force  of  pathetic 
lani^uage  to  soften  the  legions  in  his  favour  $  he 
called  upon  individuals  by  name,  and  by  ample 
promises  hoped  to  raise  a  spirit  of  sedition.  His 
success  was  such,  that  an  eagle-bearer  of  the 
ilxth  legion  deserted  to  him  with  his  standard. 
SenttHS  resolved  to  carry  the  place  by  assault 
The  signal  for  the  charge  was  given ;  scaling- 
ladders  were  advanced  to  the  walls;  the  fore- 
most in  courage  began  to  mount  to  the  top  of  the 
works  ;  while  an  incessant  volley  of  darts,  and 
itones,  and  flaming  brands,  was  poured  in  upon 
the  garrison.  Piso  desired  to  capitulate.  He 
offered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  remain  in  the  castle  till  the  em- 
pen>r*s  pleasure  touching  the  government  of  the 
province  should  be  finally  declared.  The  propo- 
sition was  rejected.  Sentius  allowed  him  safe- 
conduct  to  Italy,  and  shipping  for  his  passage : 
no  other  tenns  were  granted. 

LXXXII.  The  indisposition  of  Germanicus 
was  known  at  Rome  some  time  before  his  death. 
The  news,  like  all  distant  intelligence,  increased 
every  moment,  and  bad  was  made  worse  by 
exaggeration.  Grief  and  loud  complaints  filled 
every  quarter  of  the  city.  «« Was  it  for  thi^, 
that  Germanicus  was  sent  to  distant  regions  ? 
For  this,  was  the  province  of  Syria  assigned  to 
Piso  ?  This  is  the  consequence  of  private  inter- 
views between  Livia  and  Plancina !  When 
Drusua,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  died,  it  was 
observed  by  men  of  reflection,  and  observed  with 
truth,  that  if  the  son  of  a  despotic  prince  is  the 
friend  of  civil  liberty,  his  father  never  forgives 
his  virtues.  It  was  for  this  that  Dnisus  and 
Germanicus  were  snatched  away  from  the  Ro- 
man people.  They  intended  to  restore  the  old 
constitution,  and  they  perished  in  the  cause." 
Such  were  the  sentiments  that  prevailed  at  Rome. 
The  fatal  news  at  length  arrived.  In  that  mo- 
aaent  the  passions  of  men  knew  no  bounds. 
Without  waiting  for  an  edict  of  the  magistrates, 
or  a  decree  of  the  senate,  a  cessation  of  all  busi- 
Bcsa  took  place ;  the  courts  of  justice  were  de- 
serted ;  bouses  were  shut  up ;  shrieks  and  groans 
burst  oat,  and  at  intervals  a  deep  and  awful 
aUence  followed. 

A  gcneml  mourning  covered  the  face  of  the 
dty.  The  exterior  fonns  of  grief  were  observed, 
hut  tho  anguish  of  the  heart  surpassed  all  out- 
wasd  show.  It  happened,  before  Germanicus 
expired,  that  certain  traders  from  Syria  arrived 
at  Rome  with  favourable  accounts.  "  What  was 
wiihod,  was  easily  believed.  The  news  spread 
with  K^idity ;  he  who  heard  imperfectly  made 
his  report  wi^  additions ;  others  did  the  same ; 
and  thus  the  story  went  on,  gathering  strength 
itom  mouth  to  month,  and  diffusing  universal 


joy.  The  populace  ran  wild  through  the  streets  i 
they  threw  open  the  gates  of  the  temples  ;i 
night  came  on ;  the  hurry  still  continued ;  asser- 
tion grew  more  confident  in  the  dark,  and  credu- 
lity listened  with  a  greedy  ear.  Tiberius  saw 
the  delusion,  but  calmly  left  it  to  its  own  futil- 
ity. Time  disclosed  the  truth;  the  people 
renewed  their  sorrow  with  redoubled  violence, 
as  if  the  prince  had  been  torn  from  them  a 
second  time. 

LXXXIII.  The  senate  met  to  decree  honours 
to  his  memory.  Friendship  put  itself  to  the 
stretch,  and  men  of  talent  exhausted  their  in- 
vention. It  was  voted  that  the  nume  of  Ger- 
manicus should  be  inserted  in  the  Salian  Hymn,' 
that  a  curule  chair,  adorned  with  a  civic  crown» 
should  be  placed  in  the  college  of  Augustan 
priests  ;  that  his  statue,  wrought  in  ivory,  should 
be  carried  in  the  procession  of  the  Circensian 
games  ;  and  that  the  vacancy  made  by  his  death 
in  the  list  of  flamens  and  augurs,  should  be 
filled  from  the  Julian  family  only.  Triumphal 
arches  were  ordered  to  be  erected  at  Rome,  on 
the  Rhine,  and  mount  Amanus  in  Syria,  with 
inscriptions  setting  forth  the  splendour  of  his 
actions,  and,  in  direct  terms,  declaring  that  he 
died  in  the  service  of  his  country.  At  Antioch, 
where  his  remains  were  burned,  a  mausoleum 
was  ordered ;  and  at  Epidaphne,  where  he  died, 
a  tribunal  in  honour  of  his  memory.  Of  the 
several  statues,  and  the  places  where  they  were 
to  be  worshipped,  it  would  be  diificult  to  give  a 
regular  catalogue.  It  was  farther  proposed  that 
a  shield  of  pure  gold,*  exceeding  the  ordinary 


1  The  public  demonstrations  of  joj  were  so  loud  and 
Tiolent,  that  Tiberius  yna  wakened  In  the  night,  and 
had  the  mortification  of  hearing  the  people  sing,  **  Rome 
is  safe,  our  country  is  safe,  Oermanicos  is  safe."  Sblva 
Romoy  salva  patriOf  boIvum  eat  ChrmamcuB.  Suet,  fak 
Calig.  s.  6. 

2  The  Salian  priests,  called  Salii  from  so/iri,  were 
instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  twelve  in  number ;  all 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Mamb,  the  God  of  War, 
whom  they  celebrated,  with  aong  and  dance,  in  a  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of.  Rome.  See  Livy, 
lib.  i.  8.  20.  Their  hymns  were  at  first  in  honour  of  the 
gods ;  but  we  find  that  the  ambition  of  men  soon  aspired 
to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  Cetrmen  BaHare. 
See  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Numa.  To  Intermix  the 
name  of  any  man  with  the  gods,  was  a  kind  of  Aro- 
THBoais,  and  that  honour  was  what  the  senate  intended 
for  Germanicus.  As  to  thfe  curule  ^hair,  tliat  distinc- 
tion, which  was  at  first  granted  to  the  living  only,  be- 
came  in  time  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  departed 
virtue. 

3  Pliny  the  elder  says,  that  the  fanages  of  eminent 
men  were  represented  on  the  shield  which  they  had  been 
used  to  wear ;  and  thence  the  images  In  honour  of  their 
memory  were  usually  called  Shislos.  Plioy,  lib.  zzxv. 
8.  3L  Why  the  shield  of  Germanicus  was  to  be  placed 
among  the  orators,  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  who  says 
that  Germanicus,  among  other  works  of  genius,  left 
Greek  comedies  written  by  himselC  See  Life  of  Cali« 
gttla,  s.  3.  Ovid  dedicated  his  Fasti  to  Germanicus, 
whom  he  celebralsa  as  an  orator  and  a  poek 
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lize,  should  be  dedicated  to  him  in  the  place 
allotted  to  orators  of  distinguished  eloquence. 
Tiberius  overruled  the  motion,  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  order  one  of  the  common  size,  and 
the  usual  metal.  Superior  rank,  he  said,  did 
not  confer  superior  eloquence.  A  place  among 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity  would  be  sufficient 
honour.  The  equestrian  order  came  to  a  reso- 
lution, that  the  troop  called  the  youthful  squa- 
dron should  for  the  future  take  its  name  from 
German icus  ;  and  that  his  image  should  be  car- 
ried at  the  head  of  their  annual  cavalcade,  on  the 
ides  of  July.  Of  these  several  institutions, 
many  are  still  subsisting;  some  fell  into  disuse ; 
and  others,  by  length  of  time,  have  been  abolished. 

LXXXIV.  While  the  tears  of  the  public  sUll 
flowed  for  Germanicus,  Livia,  the  sister  of  that 
pi;ince,  and  the  wife  of  Drusus,  was  delivered 
of  two  sons  at  a  birth.  In  families  of  inferior 
rank,  events  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  always 
matter  of  joy.  Tiberius  was  transported  be- 
yond measure.  He  had  the  vanity  to  boasi 
before  the  senate,  that  so  singular  a  blessing  had 
never  happened  to  any  Roman  of  equal  dignity. 
It  was  the  policy  of  that  sul)tle  spirit  to  extract 
from  every  occurrence,  aud  even  from  chance, 
something  that  tended  to  his  own  glory.  The 
people,  however,  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
emperor.  They  saw,  with  regret,  the  family  of 
Drusus  increasing,  and  that  of  Germanicus  in 
danger  of  being  eclipsed. 

LXXXV.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  several 
decrees  against  the  licentiousness  of  female  man- 
ners passed  the  senate.  It  was  ordained  by  a 
law,  that  no  woman  whose  grandfather,  father, 
or  husband  was  a  Roman  knight,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  her  person  venal.  The  profli- 
gacy of  Vistilia,  descended  from  a  father  of  pne- 
torian  rank,  gave  rise  to  this  regulation.  She 
presented  herself  before  the  sdtlcs,  and  in  form 
made  a  public  profession  of  lewdness  i  according 
to  the  rule  established  in  ancient  times,  when 
women,  registered  as  harlots  by  the  magistrate, 
had  the  privilege  of  leading  a  life  of  debauchery. 
The  principle  of  that  law  was,  that  the  very 
act  of  professing  the  character  of  a  prostitute 
would  be  a  punishment,  and  perhaps  operate  as 
a  restraint.  Titidius  Labeo,  the  husband  of 
Vistilia,  was  cited  to  assign  a  reason  why  so 
abandoned  a  woman  had  not  been  brought  to 
condign  punishment.    To  exculpate  himself,  he 


Qua  sit  enim  cultt  fitcundla  senshnus  oris, 

Civica  pro  irepidis  cum  tulit  arroa  rels. 
Sclmus  et,  ad  noBiraa  cum  se  tulii  impetus  artes, 
Ingenii  currant  fluniioa  quanta  tui. 

Fast.  lib.  1.  vcr.  21. 
1  Women  of  inferior  rank  were  allowed,  in  ancient 
times,  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  by  entering  themselves  as  prostitutes  in  the  regis- 
ter of  the  JEdiles.  Suetonius  sajs  it  began  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius;  but,  if  we  believe  Tacitus,  the  meaning 
must  be,  that  the  custom  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
adopled  by  women  of  illustrioua  birth. 


allege^,  that  the  sixty  days  9  allowed  by  law  for 
the  consultations  necessary  in  matters  of  that 
nature,  were  not  elapsed.  Satisfied  with  the 
answer,  the  fathers  thought  it  sufficient  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  adulteress.  She  was  banished 
to  the  isle  of  Seriphos.  The  Egyptians  and 
Jewish  ceremonies  were  the  next  subject  of  de- 
bate. By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  four  thousand 
of  that  description,  the  descendants  of  enfran- 
chised slaves,  all  infected  with  foreign  supersti- 
tion, and  of  age  to  carry  arms,  were  transported 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  to  make  war  upon  the 
freebooters,  who  plundered  the  inhabitants,  and 
ravaged  the  country.  If  the  whole  nimiber  died 
in  that  unwholesome  climate,  the  loss,  it  was 
said,  would  be  of  no  kind  of  moment.  The 
remaining  I  sectaries  were  ordered,  at  a  certain 
day,  to  depart  out  of  Italy,  unless  before  that 
time  they  renounced  their  impious  worship. 

LXXXVI.  The  choice  of  a  vestal  virgin,  in 
the  room  of  Occia,  who  had  been,  with  the  great- 
est sanctity  of  manners,  president  of  the  order 
during  the  space  of  fifty-seven  years,  was  by 
Tiberius  referred  to  the  senate.  Fontcius  Agrip- 
pa,  and  Domitius  Pollio,  made  each  of  them  an 
offer  of  his  daughter.  The  emperor  commended 
their  zeal  for  the  public  service.  The  daughter 
of  Pollio  was  preferred.  Her  mother  had  never 
known  but  one  husband,  and,  still  continuing  to 
live  with  him,  gave  an  example  of  conjugal  fidel- 
ity; whereas  the  divorce  of  Agrippa  was  con- 
sidered as  a  blemish  in  the  family.  That  reason, 
and  that  only,  determined  the  present  choice. 
The  repulse  of  the  dissappointed  candidate  was 
softened  by  a  present  of  a  thousand  great  sester- 
ces, granted  by  Tiberius. 

LXXXV II.  To  appease  the  clamours  of  the 
people  about  the  exorbitant  price  of  corn,  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  was  ascertained, 
Tiberius  undertaking  to  grant  a  bounty  of  two 
sesterces  on  the  measure,^  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  vender.  On  this,  as  on  former  occasions, 
he  refused  the  title  of  Father  of  his  Couittrt. 
He  even  censured,  with  a  degree  of  asperity,  the 
zeal  of  those  who  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
Lord  and  Master,  and  wanted  to  dignify  his 
administration  with  the  epithet  of  DiTivs.9   In 


2  By  the  Imb  Julia  de  AdulteriU,  sixty  days  from  the 
commission  of  the  crime  were  allowed  to  the  huaband 
to  prepare  for  the  prosecution. 

3  Tacitus  seems  to  confound  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish 
religion ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  In  his  account 
of  the  Jewish  nation  (Hist  book  v.)  that  he  ever  made 
it  his  business  to  investigate  the  history  of  that  people, 
Fur  the  proceedings  against  the  Jews  and  Egyptians, 
see  Suetonius  in  Tib.  s.  36. 

4  Gordon  calls  it  fourteen  pence  a  measure.  Whethei 
this  calculation  be  right,  the  curious  in  such  matien 
will  judge  for  themselves. 

6  The  word  dominus  implied  at  first  the  master  ol 
slaves.  Tiberius  knew  how  to  mask  his  arbitrary  ()owei 
under  the  mild,  but  deceitful.  Import  of  lepublican 
names.   He  was  used  to  say,  *'  I  am  the  general  of  th< 
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this  maimer,  eloquence  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits.  What  topic  could  be  safely 
handled  f  The  emperor  was  the  enemy  of  civil 
liberty,  and  he  detested  flattery. 

LXXXVIIL  In  the  memoirs  of  some  of  the 
senators  of  that  day,  and  also  in  the  works  of 
contempoiary  writers,  mention,  I  find,  is  made 
of  letters  from  Adgandestrius,  prince  of  the  Cat- 
tians,  which  were  read  in  the  senate.  They 
contained  a  proposal  to  despatch  Arminius,  pro- 
vided poison  for  that  purpose  were  sent  from 
Rome.  The  answer  was  magnificent  t  the  Ger- 
man was  told  that  the  Roman  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  waging  vrar,  not  by  fraud  and  covert 
stratagmn,  but  sword  in  hand,  and  in  the  field 
of  battle.  In  this  instance,  Tiberius  vied  with 
the  geacials  of  ancient  Rome,  who  with  scorn 
rejected  the  scheme  of  poisoning  Pyrrhus,>  and 


anqy,  the  first  of  senators,  and  lord  and  master  of  my 
slaves  only.**  la  some  time  after,  when  the  &thers 
ci|iieinl  ea  iocUnation  to  giTe  the  name  of  Tibe- 
lina  to  the  month  of  November,  "  What  will  you  do," 
said  he,  **  when  yon  have  a  thirteenth  emperor  V*  A 
collection  of  the  popular  maxims  of  despotic  princes 
wovid  form  a  carious  book  of  royal  apophthegms. 
NbtwtthsUDdins  the  aitful  refusal  of  Tiberius,  the  word 
DomimtB  grew  into  use  as  a  tenn  of  respect  to  a  su- 
perior. Seneca  says,  ad  Lucitium,  When  we  meet  a 
person  whose  name  we  do  not  remember,  we  salute  him 
by  tbetitleof/toMMmw.  Obviotttinamenwnguccurrit. 
ikmtimm  aalMtcmma.  Martial,  in  the  Unieof  Domitian, 
calls  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  the  edict  of  our  Lord, 
ear  Master,  our  God.  Bdietum  Domini^  Dtique  ntmtri; 
lih  V.  epig.  8.  Adulation  continued  to  oflfer  incense; 
aad  the  word  which  Tiberius  held  to  be  applicable 
floly  to  the  owner  of  domestic  slaves,  was,  by  common 
coaseai,  transferred  to  the  emperors.  Of  this  we  have 
a  tnaarkable  proof  in  the  epistles  of  the  younger 
Pliny.  The  tenth  book  is  a  collection  of  his  letters  to 
Ttalan,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  runs  in  the  style 
«f  a  nan  addressing  his  Lord  amd  Maater.  Doimat 
is  repealed,  till  the  reader,  who  knows  the  epistolary 
sCfls  of  the  ancient  Romans,  turns  iran  h  with  diigusL 
€  This  war  with  Pynhus  was  A  U.  C.  47$.  See 
,  lib.  vi.  cap.  6.  The  letter  of  Fabri- 


even  delivered  up  the  traitor  who  harboured 
that  base  design. 

Arminius,  however,  did  not  long  survive. 
The  Roman  army  being  withdrawn  from  Ger- 
many, and  Marobodutts  ruined,  he  had  the  am- 
bition to  aim  at  the  sovereign  power.  The 
independent  spirit  of  his  countrymen  declared 
against  him.  A  civil  war  ensued.  Arminius 
fought  with  alternate  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  fell  at  last  by  the  treachery  of  his  own 
relations :  a  man  of  warlike  genius,  and,  beyond 
all  question,  the  deliverer  of  Germany.  He 
had  not,  like  the  kings  and  generals  of  a  former 
day,  the  infancy  of  Rome  to  cope  with :  he  had 
to  struggle  with  a  great  and  flourishing  empire ; 
he  attacked  the  Romans  in  the  meridian  of  their 
gloiy.  He  stood  at  bay  for  a  number  of  years 
with  equivocal  success ;  sometimes  victorious, 
often  defeated,  but  in  the  issue  of  the  war  still 
unconquered.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty 
seven,  after  twelve  years  of  fame  and  power. 
In  the  rude  poetry  of  the  Barbarians,?  bis  name 
is  celebrated  to  this  hour ;  unknown  indeed  to 
the  annalists  of  Greece,  who  embellish  nothing 
but  their  o^n  story.  Even  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, the  character  of  this  illustrious  chief  has 
met  with  little  justice,  absorbed  as  the  people 
are  in  their  veneration  of  antiquity,  while,  to 
the  virtue  of  their  own  times,  they  remain 
insensible  and  incurious. 

cius  the  consul,  to  Fyrrhus,  warning  him  against  so 
foul  a  treachery,  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of 
Pynhus. 

7  We  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  old  songs  and  ballads 
were  the  only  memorials  of  antiquity  among  the  Oer> 
mans^  and  their  war  song,  when  rushing  to  battle,  was 
always  a  commemoration  of  some  ancient  hero.  Pbets, 
who  sung  the  pisses  of  deceased  warriors,  at  the  tables 
of  kings,  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  Scandi- 
navians had  their  tealda  ;  the  Oauls  and  Germans,  their 
bards;  the  savages  of  America,  their  rude  verses;  and 
all  those  dUferent  nations  had  their  "  youths  who  died 
to  be  by  poets  sung."  See  lllanners  of  the  Germans, 
s.  3)  note ;  and  s.  3,  note. 
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eminent  men. — XXXI.  Tiberius  retires  into  Campania. — XXXII.  Taqfarinas  raises  new 
commotions  in  Africor-^Junius  Blasus  made  proconsul. — XXXVII.  Certain  Roman  knights 
condemned  on  the  law  qf  majesty. — XXXVIII.  Commotions  in  Thrace. — XL.  A  revolt  qf 
uveral  cities  in  Gaul — Julius  Sacrovir,  and  Julius  Florus,  head  the  insurrection :  they  are 
both  drfeated. — XLIX.  C.  Lutorius  Priscus,  a  Roman  knight,  charged,  for  having  written  a 
poem,  with  the  breach  of  a  law  qf  majesty,  and  put  to  death  by  the  senate. — LL  Tiberius  affects 
to  disapprove :  his  ambiguous  letters  on  the  occasion. — LII.  Laws  proposed  to  restrain  the  luxury 
qf  the  times. — LIII.  Opinion  qf  Tiberius  on  that  subject :  the  reform  is  dropped. — LVI.  Drusus 
associated  to  his  father  Tiberius  in  the  tribunitian  power. — ^LVIII.  The  priest  qf  Jupiter  not 
allowed  to  be  chosen  governor  qf  a  province. — ^LX.  The  number  <tf  sanctuaries  in  Greece  g 
their  rights  examined,  and  regulations  made. — LXVI.  C.  Silanus  accused  qf  extortion, 
and  violated  majesty:  he  is  condemned,  and  banished. — ^LXXIII.  Tatfarinas  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  THberius,  demanding  lands,  or  denouncing  perpetual  war. — LXXIV.  Bl^esus  stops 
his  progress,  and  takes  his  brother  prisoner. — LXXV.  The  death  of  two  eminent  citizens, 
and  their  characters.-^LXXYI.  The  death  qf  Junia,  sister  to  M,  Brutus,  and  widow  qf 
Cassius :  her  will  and  funeral. 


Thete  tnnsactioiis  include  three  yean. 

TwnofRome.  OfChriBt.  Conralf. 

M.  Valeriu  Messala,  C.  Aureliiis  Cotta. 
Tiberius,  4th  time ;  Dnuiu,  his  son,  3d  time 
D.  Haterins  Agrippa,  C.  Solpicins  Galba. 
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A«BZvnvA  trarsaed  her  yojTAge  without  inter- 
BissioB.  Neither  the  rigour  of  the  winter, 
[A.  U.  C.  773.  A.  D.  307.]  nor  the  rough  navi- 
gation in  that  season  of  the  year,  could  alter  her 
resolutioD.  She  arrived  at  the  island  of  Corcyra, 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Calabria.  At  that  place 
she  remained  a  few  days,  to  appease  the  agita- 
tions of  a  mind  pierced  to  the  quick,  and  not  yet 
tanght  in  the  school  of  affliction  to  submit  with 
patience.  The  news  of  her  arrival  spreading 
liar  and  wide,  the  intimate  friends  of  the  family, 
nnd  most  of  the  officers,  who  had  served  under 
Germanieus,  with  a  number  of  strangers  from 
the  manieipal  towns,  some  to  pay  their  court, 
others,  carried  along  with  the  current,  pressed 
forward  in  crowds  to  the  city  of  Brundusium, 
the  nearest  and  most  convenient  port.  As  soon 
as  the  fleet  came  in  sight  of  the  harbour,  the 
iea^«oast,  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  tops  of  houses, 
and  every  place  that  gave  even  a  distant  view, 
were  crowded  with  spectators.  Compassion 
throbbed  in  every  breast.  In  the  hurry  of  their 
first  emotions,  men  knew  not  what  part  to  act: 
shonld  they  receive  her  vrith  acclamations  f  or 
would  silence  best  suit  the  occasion  }  Nothing 
was  settled.  The  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  not 
with  the  alacrity  usual  among  mariners,  but 
with  a  slow  and  solemn  sound  of  the  oar,  im- 
pressing deeper  melancholy  on  every  heart 

Agrippina  came  forth,  leading  two  of  her 
children,'  with  the  urn  of  Germanieus  in  her 
hand,  and  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  that 
ptociotts  object.  A  general  groan  was  heard. 
Hen  and  women,  relations  and  strangers,  all 
joined  in  one  promiscuous  scene  of  sorrow, 
varied  only  by  the  contrast  between  the  attend- 
ants of  Agrippina,  and  those  who  now  received 
the  first  impression.  The  former  appeared  with 
a  languid  air ;  while  the  latter,  yielding  to  the 
seni^tton  of  the  moment,  broke  out  with  all  the 
Teh«iii«nce  of  recent  grief. 


1  The  two  childrea  of  Oerraanicns  probably  were, 
Califula,  vho^  ac«ordiog  to  Sustooiua,  accompanied  his 
fcdMr  ialo  the  east ;  and  Julia,  who  was  born  in  (he  isle 
erLMboe.   See  book  ii.  s.  54: 


II.  Tiberius  had  ordered  to  Brundusium  two 
pratorian  cohorts.  The  magistrates  of  Calabria, 
Apulia,  and  Campania,  had  it  in  command  to 
pay  every  mark  of  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
emperor's  son.  The  urn  was  borne  on  tiie 
shoulders  of  the  centurions  «and  tribunes,  pre- 
ceded by  the  colours,  not  displayed  with  military 
pomp,  but  drooping  in  disorder,  with  all  the 
negligence  of  grief.  The  fasces  were  inverted. 
In  the  colonies  through  which  they  passed,  the 
populace  in  mourning,  and  the  knights  in  their 
purple  robes,  threw  into  the  flames  rich  per- 
fumes, spices,  and  garments,  with  other  funeral 
offerings,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  place. 
Even  from  distant  towns  the  people  came  in 
crowds  to  meet  the  procession :  they  presented 
victims ;  they  erected  altars  to  the  gods  of  de- 
parted souls,  and  by  their  lamentations,  marked 
their  sense  of  the  public  calamity.  Drusus  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Terracina,  accompanied  by 
Claudius,  the  brother  of  Germanieus,  and  the 
children  >  of  the  deceased  prince  that  had  been 
left  at  Rome.  The  consuls,  Marcus  Valerius 
Messala,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  a 
little  before  had  entered  on  their  magistracy, 
with  the  whole  senate,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
citizens,  went  out  to  meet  the  melancholy  train. 
The  road  was  crowded ;  no  order  kept,  no  regu- 
lar procession ;  they  walked,  and  wept,  as 
inclination  prompted.  Flattery  had  no  share  in 
the  business ;  where  the  court  rejoiced  in  secret, 
men  could  not  weep  themselves  into  favour. 
Tiberius  indeed  dissembled,  but  he  could  not 
deceive.  Through  the  thin  disguise  the  mali^ 
nant  heart  was  seen. 

III.  Neither  the  emperor  nor  his  mother  ap- 
peared in  public.  They  imagined,  perhaps,  that 
to  be  seen  in  a  state  of  affliction,  might  derogate 
from  their  dignity;  or,  the  better  reason  was, 
that  a  number  of  prying  eyes  might  unmask  their 
inmost  sentiments.  It  does  not  appear,  either 
in  the  historians  of  the  time,  or  in  the  public 


3  These  were  Nero  and  Ih^sus,  Agrippina  and  Dro* 
silhL  Bui  It  la  not  probable  that  the  two  daugfaurt  waot 
so  ftr  U>  meet  their  father's  funeraL 
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joarnals,  that  AntonU,!  the  mother  of  German- 
icus,  took  any  part  in  the  funeral  ceremony. 
Agrippina,  Drusus,  Claudius,  and  the  rest  of 
the  prince's  relations,  are  registered  by  name : 
but  of  Antonia  no  mention  is  made.  She  was 
probably  hindered  from  attending  by  want  of 
health,  or  the  sensibility  of  a  mother  might  be 
unequal  to  so  severe  a  trial.  To  speak  my  own 
opinion,  I  am  inclined  to  belieye  that  nothing 
but  the  emperor  and  his  mother  could  restrain 
her  from  the  last  human  office  to  her  son.  If 
all  three  absented  themselves,  equal  affliction 
might  be  inferred;  and  the  uncle  and  grand- 
mother might  be  supposed  to  find  a  precedent  in 
the  conduct  of  the  mother. 

IV.  The  day  on  which  the  remains  of  Ger- 
manicus  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus 
was  remarkable  for  sorrow  in  various  shapes. 
A  deep  and  mournful  silence  prevailed,  as  if 
Rome  was  become  a  desert ;  and  at  intervals  the 
general  groan  of  a  distracted  multitude  broke 
forth  at  once.  The  streets  were  crowded ;  the 
Field  of  Mars  glittered  with  torches  ;  the  soldiers 
were  under  arms ;  the  magistrates  appeared 
without  the  ensigns  of  their  authority ;  and  the 
people  stood  ranged  in  their  several  tribes.  All, 
with  one  voice,  despaired  of  the  commonwealth ; 
they  spoke  their  minds  without  reserve,  in  the 
anguish  of  their  hearts  forgetting  the  master  that 
reigned  over  them.  Nothing,  however,  touched 
Tiberius  so  near,  as  the  decided  affection  of  the 
people  for  Agrippina,  who  was  styled  the  oma^ 
ment  of  her  country,  the  only  blood  of  Augustus, 
and  the  last  remaining  model  of  ancient  man- 
ners. With  hands  upraised,  the  people  invoked 
the  gods,  imploring  them  to  protect  the  children 
of  Germanicus  from  the  malice  of  pernicious 
enemies. 

V.  There  were  at  that  time  men  of  reflection 
who  thought  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  short  of 
that  funeral  pomp  which  the  occasion  re<|uired. 
The  magnificence  displayed  in  honour  of  Drusus, 
the  father  of  Germanicus,  was  put  in  contrast  to 
the  present  frugality.  "  Augustus,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  went  as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet  the 
body ;  and,  never  quitting  it  afterwards,  entered 
the  city  in  the  public  procession.  The  bier  was 
decorated  with  the  images  of  the  Claudian  and 
the  Livian  families:  tears  were  shed  in  the 
forum;  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  from 
the  rostrum;  and  every  honour,  as  well  of 
ancient  as  of  modem  invention,  was  offered  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased.  How  different 
was  the  case  at  present !  Even  the  distinctions 
usually  granted  to  persons  of  illustrious  rank, 
were  refused  to  Germanicus.  The  body  was 
committed  to  the  funeral  pile  in  a  foreign  land ; 
that  was  an  act  of  necessity }  but,  to  compensate 


1  Tw  the  character  of  Antonia,  sea  Snpplemant  to 
book  V.  a.  97 ;  and  see  the  Genealogieal  TUae,  No.  «L 


for  the  first  deficiency,  too  much  could  not  be 
done.  One  day's  journey  was  all  that  a  brother 
performed.  The  uncle  did  not  so  much  as  go  to 
the  city-gate.  Where  now  the  usage  of  ancient 
times  ?  Where  the  bed  on  which  the  image  of 
the  deceased  lay  in  state  ?  Where  the  verses  in 
honour  of  departed  virtue  f  Where  the  funeral 
panegyric,  and  the  tear  that  embalms  the  dead  ? 
If  real  tears  were  not  ready  to  gush,  where,  at 
least,  were  the  forms  of  grief  ?  and  where  the 
decency  of  pretended  sorrow  ?" 

VI.  Tiberius  was  not  ignorant  of  what  passed. 
To  appease  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  it  was  observed,  « that 
eminent  men  had  at  various  times  fallen  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  though  none  were  so 
sincerely  lamented  as  Germanicus.     The  regret 
shown  on  the  present  occasion,  did  honour  to  the 
virtue  of  the  people,  and  the  imperial  dignity ; 
but  grief  must  have  its  bounds.     That  which 
might  be  proper  in  private  families,  or  in  petty 
states,  would   ill  become   the  grandeur  of  a 
people  3  who  gave  laws  to  the  world.    Recent 
affliction  must  have  its  course.    The  heart  over^ 
flows,  and  in  that  discharge  finds  its  best  relief. 
It  was  now  time  to  act  with  fortitude.    Julius 
Cesar 3  lost  an  only  daughter;  Augustus  saw 
his  grandsons  prematurely  snatched  away ;  but 
their  grief  was  inward  only.     They  bore  the 
stroke  of  affliction  with  silent  dignity.     If  the 
authority  of  ancient  times  were  requisite,  con- 
junctures might  be  mentioned,  in  which  the 
Roman  people  saw,  with  unshaken  constancy, 
the  loss  of  their  generals,  the  overthrow  of  their 
armies,  and  the  destruction  of  the  noblest  familiei. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  noble  families,  the 
commonwealth   is   immortal.     Let  all  resume 
their  former  occupations ;  and,  since  the  *  Mega- 
lesian  games  were  near  at  hand,  let  the  diver- 
sions of  the  season  assuage  the  general  sorrow 
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2  The  Romans  called  themseWss  the  masters  of  the 
world,  and  wherever  their  legions  could  penetrate,  the 
nations  owned  their  superiority.  The  ambassadors  sent 
to  Rome  by  Pyrrhus  being  asked,  at  their  return,  what 
they  thought  of  the  Romans:  The  city,  they  said,  ai> 
peared  to  be  a  temple,  and  the  senate  a  conTentlon  of 
kings.  Florus,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  Cicero,  in  the  Oration  pro 
Domo  ftto,  calls  the  Roman  people  the  masters  of  kines, 
the  conquerors  and  commanders  of  all  other  nations. 
nitj  tile  populua  est  dominua  regunif  victor  €Ugue  im- 
perator  amnium  gentium. 

3  Julia  was  the  daughter  of  Julius  Ccear  by  his  wife 
Cornelia'   See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  6. 

4  The  Megalesian  games  were  so  called  from  fttyaXt 
Btat  the  great  goddess,  or  magrM  mater.  They  wen 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  April,  and  lasted  seven  days 
Oennanicua  died  in  the  preceding  month  of  November 
The  grief  of  the  people  at  Roma  was  so  violent,  tha 
even  the  Satvmalian  games,  which  were  towards  th* 
end  of  December,  could  not  put  a  stop  to  the  genera 
sorrow.  See  Suet.  In  Calig.  s.  8.  The  mourning,  w< 
find  from  Tacitus,  conUnued  to  the  month  of  April  fbl 
lowing. 
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YIL  Tb0  TaciticMi  firom  public  butinets  wm 
now  eondttiM.  The  people  returned  to  their 
ordinal^  functions,  and  Orusus  wt  out  for  the 
anny  in  lUjricum.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean- 
time, all  were  impatient  to  see  Piso  brought  to 
justiee.  That  an  offender  of  such  magnitude 
•bouM  be  suffered  to  roam  at  large  through  the 
delightful  regions  of  Asia  and  Achaia,  roused 
the  general  indignation.  Bj  such  contumacy 
the  law  was  eluded,  and  the  eyidence  was  grow- 
ing weaker  erery  day.  The  fact  was,  Martina, 
that  notorious  dealer  in  poison,  whom  Sentius, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  ordered  to  be  conveyed 
to  Rome,  died  suddenly  at  Brundusium.  Poison 
was  said  to  hare  been  found  in  the  tangles  of 
htt  hair,  but  no  trace  of  suicide  appeared  on  any 
part  of  her  body. 

VIIL  Piso,  taking  his  measures  in  time,  sent 
his  SOB  to  Rome  with  instructions  to  prepossess 
the  emperor  in  his  farour.  He  went  himself  to 
seek  an  interriew  with  Dmsus  s  persuaded  that 
he  should  find  the  prince  not  so  much  exaspe- 
rated at  the  loss  of  a  brother,  as  pleased  with 
an  event  that  delirered  him  from  a  rival.  The 
■on  arrired  at  Rome.  Tiberius,  to  show  that 
nothing  was  prejudged,  gave  the  youth  a  gra^ 
ciouj  reeeption  {  adding  the  presents  usually  be- 
stowed on  penons  of  rank  on  their  return  from 
the  provinces.  Dmsus  saw  the  elder  Piso,  and 
frankly  told  him  that  if  what  was  rumoured 
abroad  appeared  to  be  founded  in  truth,  the  charge 
demanded  his  keenest  resentment ;  but  he  rather 
hoped  to  find  the  whole  unsupported  by  proof, 
that  no  man  might  deserve  to  suffer  for  the  death 
of  Geimanlcus.  This  answer  was  given  in  pub- 
lic i  BO  priTate  audience  was  admitted.  The 
prince,  it  was  generally  believed,  had  his  lesson 
from  Tiberius }  it  being  improbable  that  a  youog 
Bttja  of  a  free  and  open  disposition,  unhackney- 
ed in  the  ways  of  business,  could  have  acted 
with  that  guarded  reserve,  which  marked  the 
vvtcraB  in  polities. 

DL  Piso  crossed  the  gulf  of  Dalmatian  and, 
leaviag  his  ships  at  Ancona,  went  forward  to 
Pkcnmii.  From  that  place  he  pursued  his  jour- 
ney on  the  Flaminian  road,  and  on  his  way  met 
a  legkm  marching  from  Pannonia  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  proceed  from  thence  to  serve  in  Africa. 
This  incident  was  variously  canvassed  by  the 
people.  A  criminal,  it  was  said,  presumes  to 
join  the  soldiers  on  their  march,  and  even  way- 
h^ys  them  at  their  quarters,  to  curry  favour  with 
his  nilitnry  friends.  Piso  heard  of  these  com- 
piaiats,  nod,  to  avoid  suspicion,  or  because  it  is 
the  natorc  of  guilt  to  be  always  wavering  and 
irrsjohste,  at  Nami  he  embarked  on  the  Nar, 
and,  enilia^  down  the  Tiber,  landed  on  the  Field 
of  Mnn«  near  the  tomb  of  the  Cssars.  This 
another  cause  of  popular  discontent;  in 


6  Mow  the  gulf  of  Venice. 


open  day,  amidst  a  crowd  of  ipectnton,  he  and 
his  wife  Plancina  made  their  appearance  %  the 
former  surrounded  by  a  tribe  of  clients,  and 
the  latter  by  a  train  of  female  attendants ;  all 
with  an  air  of  gaiety,  bold,  erect,  and  confident 
Piso's  house  overlooked  the  forum ;  preparations 
were  made  for  a  sumptuous  entertainment ;  the 
scene  was  adorned  with  splendid  decorations  j 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  nothing 
could  remain  a  secret  The  whole  was  exposed 
to  the  public  eye. 

X.  On  the  following  day  Fulcinius  Trio  ex* 
hibited  an  accusation  before  the  consuls.  To 
this  proceeding  Vitellius  Veranius,  and  others, 
who  had  attended  Germanicus  into  Asia,  made 
strong  objections  $  alleging,  that  Trio  had  not  so 
much  as  a  colour  to  entitle  him  to  the  conduct 
of  the  prosecution.  As  to  themselves,  they  did 
not  mean  to  stand  forth  as  accusers  j  but  they 
had  the  last  commands  of  Germanicus,  and  to 
the  facts  within  their  knowledge  intended  to 
appear  as  witnesses.  Trio  waived  his  preten- 
sions, but  still  claimed  a  right  to  prosecute  for 
former  misdemeanors.  That  liberty  was  allowed. 
Application  was  made  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
cause  might  be  heard  before  himself.  The  re- 
quest was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  accused 
party,  who  was  not  to  learn  that  the  senate  and 
the  people  were  prejudiced  against  him.  Tibe- 
rius, be  knew,  was  firm  enough  to  resist  popular 
clamouil ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Livia,  had 
acted  an  underhand  part  in  the  business.  Besides 
this,  the  truth  he  thought  would  be  better  in- 
vestigated before  a  single  judge,  than  in  a  mixed 
assembly,  where  intrigue  and  party-violence  too 
often  prevailed.  Tiberius,  however,  saw  the 
importance  of  the  cause, and  felt  the  imputations* 
thrown  out  against  himself.  To  avoid  a  situa- 
tion so  nice  and  difllcult,  he  consented  to  hear, 
in  the  presence  of  a  few  select  friends,  the  heads 
of  the  charge,  with  the  answers  of  the  defend- 
ant ;  and  then  referred  the  whole  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  senate. 

XI.  During  these  transactions,  Drusus  return- 
ed from  lUyricum.  For  the  captivity  of  Maro- 
boduus,  and  the  prosperous  events  of  the  preced* 
ing  summer,  an  ovation  had  been  decreed  by  the 
senate  i  but  he  chose  to  postpone  that  honour, 
and  entered  the  city  as  a  private  man.  Piso 
moved  that  Titus  Arruntius,  T.  Vinicins,  Asin- 
ius  Callus,  .£seminus  Maroellus,  and  Sextus 
Pompeius,  might  be  assigned  as  advocates  to  de- 
fend his  cause.  Under  different  pretexts  they 
all  excused  themselves  i  and  in  their  room,  Mar- 
cus Lepidus,  Lucius  Piso,  and  Livineius  Regulus, 
were  appointed.  The  whole  city  was  big  with 
expectation.  It  remained  to  be  seen  how  &r 
the  friends  of  Germanicus  would  act  with  fine- 
ness s  what  resources  Piso  had  left ;  and  whether 

6  For  an  account  of  these  suspicions,  see  Soetoolui 
hiTib.  S.S8L 
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Tiberius  would  speak  bis  mind,  or  continue,  as 
usual,  dark  and  impenetrable.  No  juncture  bad 
ever  occurred  in  which  the  people  were  so  warm- 
ly interested  t  none,  when  in  private  discourse, 
men  made  such  bitter  reflections ;  and  none, 
when  suspicion  harboured  such  gloomy  appre- 
hensions. 

XII.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate, 
Tiberius,  in  a  premeditated  speech,  explained 
his  sentiments.  **  Piso,"  he  observed, "  hsid  been 
the  friend  and  chosen  lieutenant  of  Augustus ; 
and  was  lately  named,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  senate,  to  assist  Germanicus  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  eastern  provinces.  Whether,  in 
that  station,  he  had  made  it  his  business,  by  ar- 
rogance and  a  contentious  spirit,  to  exasperate 
the  prince ;  whether  he  rejoiced  at  his  death ; 
and,  above  all,  whether  he  was  accessary  to  it ; 
were  questions  that  called  for  a  strict,  but  fair 
inquiry.  If  he,  who  was  only  second  in  com- 
mand, exceeded  the  limits  of  his  commission, 
regardless  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  su- 
perior officer ;  if  he  beheld  the  death  of  German- 
icus, and  the  loss  which  I  have  suflered,  with 
unnatural,  with  fell  delight ;  from  that  moment 
he  becomes  the  object  of  my  fixed  aversion.  I 
forbid  him  to  enter  my  palace ;  he  is  my  own 
personal  enemy.  But  the  emperor  must  not  re- 
venge the  private  quarrels  of  Tiberius.  Should 
murder  be  brought  home  to  him,  a  crime  of  that 
magnitude,  wliich  in  the  case  of  the  meanest 
citizen  calls  aloud  for  vengeance,  is  not  to  be 
forgiven  :  it  will  be  yours,  conscript  fathers,  to 
administer  consolation  to  the  children  of  German- 
icus ;  it  will  be  yours  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of 
an  afflicted  father,  and  a  grandmother  overwhelm- 
ed with  grief. 

«*  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  it  will  be  ma- 
terial to  know  whether  Piso  endeavoured,  with 
a  seditious  spirit,  to  incite  the  army  to  a  revolt. 
Did  he  try  by  sinister  arts  to  seduce  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soldiers  f  Was  his  sword  drawn  to 
recover  possession  of  the  province  P  Are  these 
things  true,  or  are  they  the  mere  suggestions  of 
the  prosecutors,  with  intent  to  aggravate  the 
charge  ?  Their  zeal,  it  must  be  owned,  has  been 
intemperate.  By  laying  the  body  naked  at  An- 
tioch,  and  exposing  it  to  public  view,  what  good 
end  could  be  answered  ?  Why  were  foreign  na- 
tions alarmed  with  a  report  of  poison,  when  the 
fact  is  still  problematical,  and  remains  to  be  tried ! 
I  lament  the  loss  of  my  son,  and  shall  ever  la- 
ment it :  but,  notwithstanding  all  my  feelings,  it 
is  competent  to  the  defendant  to  repel  the  charge ; 
he  is  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  whatever  may 
tend  to  establish  his  innocence,  and  even  to  ar- 
raign the  conduct  of  Germanicus,  if  any  blame 
can  be  imputed  to  him.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
abridge  any  part  of  the  defence.  My  affections, 
it  is  true,  are  interwoven  with  the  cause :  but 
you  will  not,  for  that  reason,  take  imputations 
for  guilt,  nor  allegations  for  conclusive  proof. 


And  since  either  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  or 
motives  of  friendship,  have  engaged  able  advo- 
cates to  patronize  the  party  accused,  let  them 
exert  their  zeal,  their  talents,  and  their  eloquence. 
In  the  same  manner  I  exhort  the  prosecutors 
let  them  act  with  the  same  constancy,  with 
equzl  ardour.  The  only  distinction  which  the 
prerogative  of  the  prince  can  grant,  is,  thai 
the  cause  shall  be  tried  in  this  court,  and  not 
in  the  forum;  in  the  presence  of  the  senate, 
not  before  the  common  tribunals.  In  all  thiogi 
else  let  the  forms  of  law  be  observed.  The 
tears  of  Drusus,  and  my  own  affliction,  are  for- 
eign to  the  question :  let  no  man  regard  our  in- 
terest ;  throw  it  out  of  the  case,  and  discard 
from  your  minds  the  little  calumnies  that  ma]^ 
glance  at  myself." 

XIII.  Two  days  were  allowed  to  the  prose- 
cutors to  support  their  charge,  six  to  prepare  the 
defence,  and  three  for  hearing  it.  Fulciniw 
Trio  began.  The  ground  he  took  was  the  ava* 
rice  and  tyranny,  with  which  Piso  conducted 
himself,  during  his  administration  in  Spain 
This  was  starting  from  a  period  too  remote 
Though  convicted  on  that  point,  the  defendani 
might  still  repel  the  present  charge ;  and,  if  ac< 
quitted,  he  might  be  guilty  of  higher  crimes 
Fulcinius  was  followed  by  Servsus,  Vcraniuf 
and  Vitellius  ;  all  three  exerting  themselves  witi 
equal  zeal,  but  the  latter  with  superior  eloquence 
The  points  insisted  upon  were — *»That  Piso 
incited  by  malice  to  Germanicus,  and  his  owi 
ambitious  views,  diffused  a  spirit  of  licentious 
ness  through  the  Roman  army.  He  corrupted  tht 
soldiery,  and  suffered  the  allies  of  Rome  to  b 
plundered  with  impunity.  In  consequence  o1 
those  pernicious  practices,  the  vile  and  profligat 
hailed  him  father  of  ths  leoiotts.  But  hi 
conduct  was  hostile  to  all  good  men,  and  mor 
directly  to  the  friends  of  Germanicus.  To  fi] 
the  measure  of  his  iniquity,  he  had  recourse  t 
magic  arts,  and  the  prince  was  destroyed  b, 
poison.  Piso  and  his  wife  Plancina  were  knowi 
to  have  assisted  in  superstitious  rites  and  impi 
ous  sacrifices.  And  yet  the  prisoner  did  dc 
stop  there  ;  he  was  guilty  of  rebellion  :  he  ap 
peared  in  arms  against  the  state ;  and,  before  h 
could  be  brought  to  justice  as  a  citizen,  he  wa 
conquered  as  an  enemy." 

XIV.  The  defence  in  every  article,  except  tha 
which  related  to  the  crime  of  poison,  was  wea 
and  ineffectual.  The  charge  of  debauching  th 
soldiers  by  bribery,  the  rapacity  of  hiscrcaturet 
and  the  insults  offered  to  Germanicus,  were  stul 
born  facts,  and  could  not  be  denied.  The  crim 
of  poisoning  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  answeret 
It  was  left  on  weak  ground  by  the  managers  o 
the  prosecution.  All  they  had  to  urge  in  suf 
port  of  that  article,  was  a  bare  allegation,  ths 
Piso,  at«n  entertainment  given  by  Germanicut 
being  placed  on  a  couch  above  the  prince,  ha 
contrived,  with    his    own   hands,  to    ming] 
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poison  with  the  TictvAb.  An  attempt  of  the 
kio4»  in  the  midst  of  senrtJits  not  his  own,  un- 
der the  eye  of  numbers,  and  in  the  very  presence 
oi  Germanicas,  seemed  improbable,  and  indeed 
absurd.  To  refute  it  altogether,  Piso  made  a 
tender  of  hb  slaves  to  be  questioned  on  the  rack, 
demanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  domestics 
of  Germanicas,  who  waited  that  day  at  table, 
should  undergo  the  like  examination.  But  no- 
thing made  an  impression  on  the  judges.  For 
diflerent  reasons  they  were  all  implacable ;  Ti- 
t>erias,  on  account  of  the  war  levied  in  Syria ; 
the  senators,  from  a  full  persuasion  that  treach- 
ery had  a.  hand  in  the  death  of  Germanicus.  A 
motion  was  made  for  the  production  of  all  let- 
ters written  to  the  criminal  by  Tiberius  and  Li- 
▼ia.  This  was  opposed  with  vehemence,  not 
only  by  Piso,  but  also  by  the  emperor.  The 
elamova  of  the  populace,  who  surrounded  the 
senate-house,  were  heard  within  doors.  The  cry 
was,  if  Piso  escaped  by  the  judgment  of  the 
lathers,  he  should  die  by  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  had  already  seized  his  statues,  and, 
in  their  fury,  dragged  them  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution called  the  Gemonise,!  with  intent  to  break 
tbem  into  fragments.  By  order  of  Tiberius  they 
were  lescocd  out  of  their  hands.  Piso  was  con- 
veyed home  in  a  litter,  guarded  by  a  tribune  of 
the  prvtorian  bands :  but  whether  that  officer  was 
■ent  to  protect  him  from  the  populace,  or  to  see 
justice  executed,  was  left  to  conjecture  and 
vague  report. 

XV.  Plaadna,  no  less  than  her  husband,  was 
an  object  of  public  detestation ;  but,  protected 
by  court  favour,  she  was  thought  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  her  enemies.   What  Tiberius  would 
do  was  uncertain*     While  she  supposed  herself 
involved  in  the  fate  of  Piso,  without  a  gleam  of 
better  hope,  her  language  was  that  of  a  woman 
willing  to  share  all  chances  with  her  husband, 
and,  if  he  was  doomed  to  fall,  determined  to 
periah  with  him.     Having,  in  the  meantime,  by 
the  interest  of  Livia,  obtained  her  pardon,  she 
liegan  to  change  her  tone,  and  pursue  a  separate 
interest.     Finding  himself  thus  abandoned,  Piso 
despaired  of  his  cause.     Without  further  strug- 
gle, he  intended  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate ; 
but,  by  the  advice  of  his  sons,  he  resumed  his 
courage,  and   once   more  appeared   before  the 
senate.     The   prosecution  was   renewed  with 
vigour ;  the  fathers  spoke  in  terms  of  acrimony ; 
erery  thing  was  adverse ;  and  the  prisoner  plainly 
saw  that  his  fate  was  decided.    In  this  distress, 
moUdo^  affected  him  so  deeply  as  the  behaviour 
of  Tiberius,  who  sat  in  sullen  silence,  neither 
provoked  to  anger  nor  softened  by  compassion, 
with  his  usual  art,  stifling  every  emotion  of 


tethe 


ftnXa  were  a  flight  of  steps  at  the 
oi  the  Capiiollne  Hill,  where  the  bodies  of  male. 
were  expoeed,  and  then  dragged  by  a  hook  fixed 
throat,  and  thrown  Into  the  Tiber. 


the  heart.  Piso  was  conducted  back  to  his 
house.  He  there  wrote  a  few  lines,  in  appear- 
ance preparing  his  defence  for  the  ensuing  day, 
and  having  sealed  the  paper,  delivered  it  to  one 
of  his  freedmen.  The  usual  atttations  to  his 
person  filled  up  his  time,  till,  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  his  wife,  having  left  the  room,  he  or- 
dered the  door  to  be  made  fast.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead ;  his  throat  cut,  and  his 
sword  lying  near  him  on  the  ground. 

XVI.  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  men 
advanced  in  years,  that  a  bundle  of  papers,  not 
produced  at  the  trial,  was  often  seen  in  the  hands 
of  Piso,  containing,  as  his  friends  attested,  the 
letters  of  Tiberius,  full  of  instructions  hostile 
to  Germanicus.  These  documents  would  have 
transferred  the  guilt  to  the  emperor ;  but,  by  the 
delusive  promises  of  Sejanus,  they  were  all  sup« 
pressed.  It  was  also  confidently  said  that  Piso 
did  not  lay  violent  hands  on  himself,  but  died  by 
the  stroke  of  an  assassin.  For  the  truth  of  these 
assertions  I  do  not  mean  to  be  answerable  $  I 
state  the  facts  as  I  heard  them  related  by  men 
with  whom  I  conversed  in  my  youth ;  and  the 
anecdotes  of  such  men  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  attention. 

Tiberius  attended  the  next  meeting  of  the 
senate.  He  there  complained,  with  seeming 
anxiety,  that  the  death  of  Piso  was  intended  to 
reflect  dishonour  on  himself.  He  sent  for  the 
freedman,  who  had  received  the  paper  sealed  up, 
as  already  stated,  and  inquired  particularly  about 
his  master  ;  how  he  passed  the  last  of  his  days  ^ 
and  what  happened  in  the  course  of  the  night  f 
The  man  answered  in  some  instances  with  cau- 
tion, and  in  others  off  his  guard.  The  emperor 
produced  Piso*s  letter,  and  read  it  to  the  senate. 
It  was  nearly  in  the  following  words :  *<  Oppress- 
ed by  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  and  falling  un- 
der a  load  of  imputed  guilt,  without  a  friend  to 
espouse  the  truth,  or  shelter  innocence,  I  call  the 
immo^l  gods  to  witness,  that  to  you,  Ciesar,  I 
have,  through  life,  preserved  my  faith  inviolate. 
For  your  mother  I  have  ever  felt  the  sincerest 
veneration.  I  conjure  you  both  to  take  my  sons 
under  your  protection.  Cneius  Piso  is  innocent. 
Nothing  that  happened  in  Asia  can  be  imputed 
to  him,  since  he  remained,  during  the  whole  time, 
at  Rome.  His  brother  Marcus,  when  I  returned 
to  the  province  of  Syria,  was  strenuous  against 
the  measure.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  had  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  a  young  man,  and  that  my 
authority  had  not  silenced  all  opposition.  For 
him  I  offer  up  my  fervent  prayers  :  let  not  the 
errors  of  the  father  bring  down  ruin  on  the  son. 
If  in  the  course  of  five  and  forty  years  I  have 
been  devoted  to  your  service ;  if  Augustus  made 
me  his  colleague  in  the  consulship; 9  if  the  re- 
membrance of  our  early  friendship  can  now  avail  t 


3  Piso  had  been  joint  consul  with  Aogustos,  A.  U.  C 
731,  and  afterwards  with  Tiberias,  A  U.  C  747. 
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by  all  thOM  ties  I  implore  your  mercy  for  my 
unhappy  ton.  It  is  the  request  of  a  dying  father ; 
the  last  I  shall  ever  make."  He  made  no  men- 
tion of  Plancina. 

XVII.  Tiberius  declared  his  opinion,  that 
Marcus  Piso,  being  under  the  control  of  his 
father,!  ought  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  civil 
war.  He  mentioned  the  regard  due  to  an  illus- 
trious house,  and  even  lamented  the  unhappy 
lot  of  the  deceased,  though  brought  upon  him 
by  misconduct  He  spoke  in  favour  of  Plancina, 
but  with  an  air  of  embarrassment,  conscious  of 
his  own  duplicity.  The  intercession  of  his 
mother  was  a  colour  for  the  part  he  acted  j  but 
thinking  men  were  by  no  means  satisfied.  On 
the  contrary,  their  hatred  of  Livia  was  more 
embittered  than  ever.  They  exclaimed  without 
reserve,  «  Shall  the  grandmother  admit  to  her 
presence  a  woman  stained  with  the  blood,  of  her 
grandson  ?  Shall  she  converse  in  familiar  free- 
dom with  a  murderess  ?  Must  she  receive  to  her 
arms  an  abandoned  woman,  and  by  her  influence 
rescue  her  from  the  vengeance  of  the  senate  ? 
The  lawa  protect  the  meanest  citizen ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Germanicus  they  have  lost  their  vigour. 
Vitellius  and  Veranius  poured  forth  their  elo- 
quence in  the  cause  of  a  prince  cut  off  by 
treachery,  while  the  emperor  and  his  mother 
side  with  Plancina.  That  pernicious  woman 
may  now  with  impunity  continue  her  trade  of 
poisoning;  she  may  practise  her  detestable  arts 
on  the  life  of  Agrippina  and  her  children  j  she 
may  proceed  in  her  iniquity,  and,  with  the  blood 
of  an  illustrious,  but  unhappy  family,  glut  the 
rage  of  a  dissembling  uncle  and  a  worthless 
grandmother."  For  two  days  together  Rome 
was  amused  with  a  mock-trial  of  Plancina. 
Tiberius,  in  the  meantime,  exhbrted  Piso*s  sons 
to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  their  mother.  The 
charge  was  opened  i  the  witnesses  were  exa- 
mined, and  the  orators  spared  neither  zeal  nor 
eloquence  in  support  of  the  prosecution  .*  no  re- 
ply was  made;  the  wretched  condition  of  a 
helpless  woman  began  to  operate  on  the  feelings 
of  the  fathers,  and  prejudice  was  melted  into 
pity.  Aurelius  Cotta,  the  consul,  was  the  first 
that  gave  his  vote,  according  to  a  settled  rule,' 


1  Tiberius  was  williDg  to  make  the  apology  of  a 
young  man.  He  could  not  mean,  in  the  latitude  here 
laid  down,  that  the  son  is  bound  in  all  cases  to  obey  the 
father's  orders.  Quintilian  has  well  observed,  that  pa- 
rents are  not  to  be  obeyed  in  eTery  thing.  To  receive 
benefits,  he  adds,  would  be  highly  dangerous,  if  by  obli- 
gations men  were  bound  to  every  kind  of  service.  They 
would  in  that  case  be  in  the  worst  state  of  thraldom. 
Nm  omnia  preutanda  partmtibua.  AUcquin  nihU  eat 
p§mieiouiu»  aectptia  ben^fidit,  ti  in  omnem  not  oldigtmt 
9irviluUm,  See  OroUus  Da  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  lib.  iL 
cap.  96. 

2  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  consul,  who  presided 
in  the  senate,  put  the  question  to  the  fiuhers  in  every 
debate;  but  hs  neither  called  upon  his  colleague,  nor 
the  prMors,  nor  any  of  the  acting  magistratca    He  ad. 


whenever  the  question  was  put  by  the  emperor. 
The  opinion  of  Cotta  was,  that  the  name  of 
Piso  should  be  razed  out  of  the  public  registers, 
that  part  of  his  estate  should  be  confiscated,  and 
the  rest  granted  to  Cneius  Piso,  upon  condition 
t^at  he  changed  the  family  name ;  and  that  his 
brother  Marcus,  divested  of  all  civil  honours, 
should  be  condemned  to  banishment  for  the 
space  of  ten  yean,  with  a  sum,  however,  of  fifty 
thousand  great  sesterces  for  his  support.  In 
deferenc'e  to  the  solicitations  of  Livia,  it  was 
proposed  to  grant  a  free  pardon  to  Plancina. 

XVIII.  This  sentence,  in  many  particulars, 
was  mitigated  by  Tiberius.  The  family  name, 
he  said,  ought  not  to  be  abolished,  while  that  of 
Mark  Antony,  who  appeared  in  arms  against  his 
country,  as  well  as  that  of  Julius  Antoniu5,3 
who,  by  his  intrigues,  dishonoured  the  house  of 
Augustus,  subsisted  still  and  figured  in  the  Ro- 
man annals.  Marcus  Piso  was  left  in  possession 
of  his  civil  dignities  and  his  father's  fortune. 
Avarice,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  not 
the  passion  of  Tiberius.  On  this  occasion,  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  partiality  shown  to  Plan- 
cina, softened  his  temper,  and  made  him  the 
more  willing  to  extend  his  mercy  to  the  son. 
Valerius  Messalinus  moved,  that  a  golden  sta- 
tue might  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Mars  the 
avenger.  An  altar  to  vengeance  was  proposed 
by  Csecina  Severus.  Both  these  motions  were 
overruled  by  the  emperor.  The  principle  on 
which  he  argued  was,  that  public  monuments, 
however  proper  in  cases  of  foreign  conquest, 
were  not  suited  to  the  present  juncture.  Do- 
mestic calamity  should  be  lamented,  and,  as  soon 
as  possibly,  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Messalinus  added  to  his  motion  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Tiberius  and  Livia,  to  Antonia,  Agrip- 
pina, and  Drusus,  for  their  zeal  in  bringing  tc 
justice  the  enemies  of  Germanicus.  The  name 
of  Claudius «  was  not  mentioned.     Lucius  As- 


dressed  himself  to  the  prince  of  the  senate,  the  consult 
elect,  and  after  them  to  the  members  of  consular  rank 
and  in  regular  succession  to  the  rest  of  the  senate.  Th( 
reason  of  this  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  an  idei 
that  the  magistrates,  if  they  took  the  lead,  would  haT< 
too  much  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  Afte] 
the  change  of  government,  the  same  practice  continued 
with  this  difTerence ;  if  the  emperor  attended  the  debatei 
in  the  senate,  he,  of  course,  was  the  supreme  magistrate 
and  in  that  case  it  vras  his  to  collect  the  voices.  H( 
began  with  the  consuls  actually  in  office,  and  proceeded 
to  the  other  magistrates  according  to  their  rank.  See  i 
Dissertation,  entitled, "  The  Roman  emperor  in  the  Sen 
ate ;"  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  vol 
zxvii.  4to  edit. 

3  Julius  Antonlus  was  son  to  Antony  the  trlumvl] 
He  was  found  guilty  of  adultery  with  Julia  the  daughte 
of  Augustus,  and  punished  with  death.  Annals,  boo] 
iv.  s.  44. 

4  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  Claudiua  wa«  bit 
ther  to  Germanicus.  He  was,  at  this  Ume,  neglectei 
and  despised.  See  Suet,  in  Claud,  a  2;  and  see  Supply 
ment  to  book  v.  s.  24. 
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pi«DM  dctind  to  know  wlietfaer  tint  omiision 
WBf  intended.  Tba  eomequence  wm,  that  Clau- 
diofl  was  icMrtcd  in  the  yote.  Upon  an  occasion 
like  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  make  a  reflection  that  naturally  rises 
out  of  the  subjecL  VThen  we  review  what  has 
been  doing  in  the  world,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
in  all  transactions,  whether  of  ancient  or  of 
modem  date,  lome  strange  caprice  of  fortune 
turns  all  human  wisdom  to  a  jest  P  In  the  junc- 
ture before  us,  Claudius  figured  so  little  on  the 
stage  of  public  business,  that  there  was  scarce 
a  man  in  Rome,  who  did  not  seem,  by  the  voice 
of  fune  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  designed 
for  the  sovereign  power,  rather  than  the  very 
person,  whom  fate,  in  that  instant,  cherished  in 
obeeority,  to  make  him,  at  a  future  period, 
master  of  the  Roman  world. 

XIX.  The  senate,  a  few  dajrs  afterwards,  on 
the  motion  of  Tiberius,  granted  the  sacerdotal 
dignity  to  Vitellius,  Veranins,  and  Servaeus. 
Fulcinias  Trio  received  a  promise  of  the  empe- 
ror's Cavoor  in  his  road  to  honours,  but  was,  at 
the  same  time,  admonished  to  restrain  the  ardour 
of  his  genius,  lest,  by  overheated  vehemence,  he 
might  mar  his  eloquence.  In  this  manner  ended 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  death  of  Germanicus ; 
a  subject  which  has  been  variously  represented, 
not  only  hj  men  of  that  day,  but  by  all  subse- 
qoent  writers.  It  remains,  to  this  hour,  the 
problem  of  history.  A  cloud  for  ever  hangs  over 
the  most  important  transactions,  while,  on  the 
om  hand,  credulity  adopts  for  fact  the  report  of 
the  day  i  and,  on  the  other,  politicians  warp  and 
disguise  the  truth:  between  both  parties  two 
difleient  accounts  go  down  from  age  to  age,  and 
gain  strength  with  posterity. 

Drusus  thought  it  time  to  enjoy  the  honours 
of  a  public  entry.  For  this  puipose  he  went 
o«t  of  the  city,  and,  having  assisted  at  the 
eemnooy  of  the  auspices,  returned  with  the 
splendour  of  an  ovaiinn.  In  a  few  days  after  he 
lost  his  mother  Vipsania  ts  of  all  the  children 
of  Agrippa,  the  only  one  that  died  a  natural 
dentil.  The  rest  were  brought  to  a  tragic  end ; 
seoM,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  murderer's 
stroke  t  and  others,  as  is  generally  believed,  by 
poison  or  by  famine. 

XX.  In  the  same  year  Tacfarinas,  the  Nu- 
midiaB  chief,  whom  we  have  seen  defeated  by 
Camillas  in  a  former  campaign,  once  more  com- 
menced hostilities  in  Africa.  He  began  by  sudden 
iacnsaaonsi  depending  for  his  safety  on  the 
mpidity  of  his  flight.  Emboldened  by  success, 
he  attacked  several  towns  and  villages,  and  went 
off  enriched  with  plunder.   At  length,  at  a  place 

the  river  Pagida,*  he  hemmed  in  a  Roman 


9  She  was  the  daqghter  of  Agrippa,  married  to  Tibe- 
ftas,  and  divorced  from  him.  See  OenealogiGal  Table, 
Nol68L 

€  See  the  OeogiHiUcsl  Table. 


cohort,  and  held  them  closely  besieged.  Becrius, 
a  gallant  and  experienced  officer,  who  command- 
ed the  fort,  considered  the  blockade  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  Roman  arms.  Having  exhorted  his  men 
to  face  the  enemy  on  the  open  plain,  he  marched 
out,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle.  At  the  first 
onset  the  Barbarians  made  an  impression.  The 
cohort  gave  way.  Decrius  braved  every  danger. 
Amidst  a  volley  of  darts,  he  opposed  his  person 
to  stop  the  flight  of  his  men  {  he  called  aloud  to 
the  standard-bearers,  charging  them  not  to  incur 
the  shame  and  infamy  of  yielding  to  an  undisci- 
plined rabble,  a  vile  collection  of  runaways  and 
deserters.  His  efforts  were  ineffectual.  Covered 
with  wounds,  and  one  eye  pierced  through,  he 
still  persisted  with  undaunted  valour,  till  at  last, 
abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  died  bravely  sword 
in  hand. 

XXI.  Lucius  Apronius,  who  had  succeeded 
Camillus  as  proconsul  of  Africa,  received  the 
account  of  this  defeat  with  indignation.  The 
disgrace  of  the  Roman  arms  touched  him  more 
than  the  glory  that  accrued  to  the  Barbarians. 
He  resolved  to  expiate  the  infamy  by  a  dreadful 
punishment,  founded,  indeed,  upon  ancient  pre- 
cedent, and  recorded  in  history ;  but  in  modem 
times  fallen  into  disuse.  He  ordered  the  cohort, 
whose  behaviour  had  been  so  ignominious,  to  be 
decimated  :T  every  man  upon  whom  the  lot  fell, 
died  under  repeated  blows  of  the  cudg«l.  The 
consequence  of  this  severity  was,  that  a  body 
of  five  hundred  veterans,  stationed  in  garrison 
at  Thala,|i  maintained  their  post  against  the 
attempts  of  Tacfarinas,  and  even  routed  the 
troops  lately  flushed  with  victory.  In  this  action 
Rufus  Helvius,  a  common  soldier,  obtained  the 
glory  of  saving  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He 
was  rewarded  by  Apronius  with  a  spear  and 
collar.  Tiberius  ordered  the  civic  crown  to  be 
added,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  pro- 
consul had  the  power  of  granting  that  reward : 
yet  he  censured  the  omission  without  asperity, 
pleased  that  something  was  reserved  for  himself. 

Tacfarinas,  finding  his  Numidians  unwilling, 
after  their  defeat,  to  undertake  a  siege,  changed 
his  plan  of  operations.  He  chose  a  roving  kind 
of  war;  if  the  Romans  advanced,  quick  in 
retreat,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pursuit  was  over, 
wheeling  round  to  hang  upon  the  rear.  By  this 
desultory  mode  of  skirmishing,  the  wily  African 
bafiled  and  fatigued  the  Roman  army,  till,  hav- 
ing ravaged  the  country  near  the  sea^coast,  and 


7  Appius  Claudius,  consul  A.  U.  C.  2S9,  commanded  in 
the  war  against  the  VoUei.  The  soldiers,  regardless  of 
discipline  and  subordination,  paid  no  respect  to  their 
officers,  and,  in  consequence  <^  their  contumacy,  soiftr- 
ed  a  defeat.  As  soon  as  they  returned  to  their  camp* 
Claudius  punished  the  ringleaders  with  death,  and 
decimated  the  rest  of  his  army.  CtUtra  multiludoj  mrU 
dedmuM  quuqtu^  ad  tupplidum  UeU.  Liv.  llh  ii.  a.  60. 
See  also  Polyi)iu0,  book  vi.  cap.  3. 

8  A  town  in  Numldia.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
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loaded  hifl  men  with  booty,  he  was  obliged  to  pitch 
his  camp.  In  that  situation  Apronius  Caesianus, 
son  of  the  proconsul,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
the  auxiliary  cohorts,  and  a  body  of  light  infantry 
draughted  from  the  legions,  gave  battle  to  the 
Numidi  I n,  and,  having  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, obliged  him  to  fly  to  his  wilds  and  deserts. 
XXII.  At  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  a  prose- 
cution was  carried  on  against  Lepida,i  a  woman 
of  illustrious  birth,  descended  from  the  ^milian 
family,  and  great  granddaughter  both  to  Sylla 
and  Pompey.  She  was  married  to  Publius 
Quirinius,  a  citizen  of  great  wealth,  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  without  children  to  inherit 
his  estate.  The  wife  was  charged  with  an 
attempt  to  pass  a  supposititious  child  for  his 
legitimate  issue.  Other  articles  were  added; 
such  as  adultery,  dealing  in  poison,  and  consul- 
tations with  Chaldean  astrologers  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  imperial  family.  Her  brother,  Ma- 
nius  Lepidus,  undertook  her  defence.  Quirinius 
had  repudiated  her ;  and  yet,  after  his  divorce, 
attacked  her  with  implacable  resentment  This 
circumstance,  notwithstanding  the  guilt  and 
infamy  of  Lepida,  rendered  her  an  object  of 
compassion.  In  the  course  of  the  proceeding, 
the  real  sentiments  of  Tiberius  eluded  all  dis- 
covery. Fluctuating  between  opposite  passions, 
he  mixed  and  shifted  mercy  and  resentment  in 
such  quick  succession,  that  where  he  would  fix 
it  was  impossible  to  guess.  He  desired  that  the 
crime  of  violated  majesty  might  be  thrown  out 
of  the  case,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  ordered 
Marcus  Servilius,  of  consular  rank,  and  the  rest 
of  the  witnesses,  to  prove  the  very  facts  over 
which  he  pretended  to  draw  a  veil*  He  removed 
the  slaves  of  Lepida,  who  had  been  placed  under 
a  military  guard,  to  the  custody  3  of  the  consuls : 
Dor  would  he  suffer  them  to  be  examined  under 
the  torture  upon  any  point  that  concerned  him- 
self or  his  family.  He  exempted  Drusus,  though, 
consul  elect,  from  the  rule,  that  required  him  to 
give  the  first  vote.  This,  by  some,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  true  republican  principle,  that  the 
fathers  might  give  their  voices,  free  and  unin- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  the  prince.  Others 
called  it  a  stroke  of  subtle  cruelty  j  it  being  by 


1  Lepida's  ancestors  were  allied  to  the  ^milian  fam- 
ily. FauBiuB  Sylla,  sod  of  the  dictator,  was  her  father ; 
and  Pompeia,  daughter  of  Poropey  the  Great,  was  her 
mother.  Suetonius  says,  Condemnatam  et'generonasi- 
mamfitminamj  L^ndam,  in  gratiam  Qmn'm,  amaulo' 
ri»  pradiviiia  et  orbiy  qui  dimistam  tarn  e  matrimani^f 
pott  rigeaimttm  annum,  veneni  olitn  in  te  comparati 
arguebal.  Life  of  Tiberius,  a.  49. 

3  There  were  at  Rome  four  diflferent  ways  of  detaining 
the  accused  in  custody :  viz.  the  common  jail ;  commit- 
ment to  a  military  guard;  commitment  to  the  care  of  the 
consuls  or  other  magistrates,  in  their  own  houses,  which 
Sallust,  in  Calillna,  sect.  47.  calls  Ubertu  cuatodtat ;  and 
lastly,  sareties  for  the  person's  appearance,  which  Is 
what  we  call  being  <nU  upon  bail. 


no  means  probable,  that  Drasus  would  decline 
to  speak  in  order  of  time,  if  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation had  not  been  already  fixed. 

XXIII.  The  celebration  of  the  public  games 
suspended  the  trial  for  some  days.  In  that 
interval,  Lepida,  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
illustrious  women,  entered  the  theatre  ;3  in  a 
pathetic  strain  she  invoked  her  ancestors ;  she 
called  on  Pompey  in  his  own  theatre  (that 
monument  of  grandeur,)  and  addressed  herself 
to  the  images  of  that  illustrious  man.  Her 
grief  made  an  impression;  tears  gushed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and,  indignation  soon 
succeeding,  bitter  execrations  were  thrown  out 
against  Quirinius;  *<a  superannuated  dotard, 
sprung  from  a  mean  extraction,  to  whom,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  a  noble  dame,  formerly,  intended 
to  be  the  wife  of  Lucius  Csesar,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  granddaughter  of  Augustus,  was 
joined  in  wedlock,  that  he,  good  man !  might 
raise  heirs  to  his  estate."  Notwithstanding  these 
clamours,  the  slaves  of  Lepida  were  put  to  the 
question.  Their  evidence  amounted  to  full  proof 
of  her  gtiilt ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Rubellius 
Blandus,  she  was  forbid  the  use  of  fire  and  water. 
Even  Drusus  gave  his  assent,  though  a  milder 
sentence  would  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  a  considerable  number.  By  the  in- 
terest of  Scaurus,  her  former  husband,  who  had 
a  daughter  by  her,  the  confiscation  of  her  pro- 
perty was  remitted.  At  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, Tiberius  informed  the  fathers,  that  he 
had  examined  the  slaves  of  Quirinius,  and  their 
evidence  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  of  a  formed 
design  to  poison  her  husband. 

XXIY.  The  families  of  the  first  consequence 
at  Rome  began  to  feel,  wiih  regret,  that  their 
numbers  were  thinned  by  repeated  misfortunes. 
The  Calpumian  house  had  lately  suflTered  by  the 
loss  of  Piso,  and  the  .£milian  was  impaired  by 
the  condemnation  of  Lepida.  In  order  to  make 
some  amends,  Decius  Silanus  was  restored  to 
the  Junian  family.  The  particulan  of  his  case 
seem  to  merit  some  attention.  The  life  of  Au- 
gustus was  variously  chequered :  he  was  success- 
ful against  his  country,  and  in  his  family  often 
unhappy.  The  intrigues  of  his  daughter  *  and 
granddaughter  embittered  his  days.  He  ordered 
them  both  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  punished 
the  6  adulterers  with  death  or  banishment.     To 


3  The  Theatre  of  Pbmpey,  dedicated  A.  U.  C.  699.  For 
a  further  account  of  that  magnificent  structure,  capable, 
according  to  Pliny,  lib.  xzxv.  s.  15,  of  holding  forty 
thousand  persons,  see  Annals,  book  xiv.  s.  20. 

4  Julia  married  to  Agrippa,  and  their  daughter  Julia 
married  to  Lucius  £milius  Paulus.  See  the  Genealogi- 
cal Table,  No.  46  and  32. 

6  Julius  Antonius,  for  his  adulterous  connection  with 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  put  to  death :  and 
Silanus,  for  the  like  offence  with  Julia  the  granddaughter 
was  condemned  to  InnishmenL  For  Julias  Antontua, 
see  Annals,  book  iv.  s.  44 
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the  commerM  natnnl  between  the  iiexes,  that 
emperor  ^ve  the  name  of  sacrilege  and  vio- 
lated majesty;  and,  under  colour  of  this  new 
device,  forgot  at  once  the  lenity  of  former  times, 
and  even  the  laws  cnicted  by  himself.  But  the 
tragic  issue  that  befel  offenders  of  this  kind, 
with  other  memorable  events  of  that  period, 
shall  be  the  subject  of  a  distinct  history,  if, 
when  the  work  now  in  hand  is  finished,  my  life 
fhall  be  protracted  in  health  and  vigour  for  a 
new  undertaking. 

With  regard  to  Silanus,  who  had  a  criminal 
connection  with  the  granddaughter  of  Augustus ; 
his  oflence  drew  upon  him  no  greater  vengeance, 
than  a  total  exclusion  from  the  friendship  of  the 
emperor.  That  exclusion,  as  Silanus  understood 
it,  ifflf^ied  a  sentence  of  banishment.  He  retired 
into  voluntary  exile,  and  never,  till  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  presumed  to  apply,  either  to  the 
prince  or  senate,  for  permission  to  return  to  his 
country.  For  the  favour  extended  to  him,  h<^ 
was  indebted  to  the  weight  and  influence  of  his 
toother,  Marcus  Silanus,  who  added  to  his  high 
Tank  the  fame  of  distinguished  eloquence.  Mar- 
cus prevailed  with  the  emperor,  and,  in  a  full 
meeting  of  the  senate,  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
obligation.  Tiberius  answered,  that  "  the  re- 
turn of  Decius  Silanus,  after  a  long  absence,  was 
nn  event  agreeable  to  all.  It  was,  however,  no 
more  than  his  legal  right  No  law  had  abridged 
his  liberty ;  no  decree  of  the  senate  was  in  force 
•gainst  him.  And  yet  it  was  impossible  for 
the  prince  to  forget  the  wrongs  done  to  Augus- 
tus ;  nor  could  the  return  of  Silanus  either  efface 
his  crime,  or  cancel  what  had  been  settled  by 
an  injured  emperor."  From  this  time,  Decius 
Silanus  lived  at  Rome,  a  private  citizen,  with- 
oolt  honours  or  preferment. 

XXV.  The  next  care  of  the  senate  was  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  the  law  Papia  Poppaea  ;>  a 
law  maide  by  Augustus  in  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  Julian  ?  institutions  were  found  inef- 
fectual. The  policy  was,  to  enforce,  by  addi- 
tional sanctions,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and 
fliereby  increase  the  revenue.     Marriage,  how- 


S  The  law  Papia  Ptqipaa  derived  its  name  from  the 
tmo  co&snls  who  were  the  authors  of  it ;  namely,  Mar- 
ens  Papits  Mutilus,  and  Quintus  Popp^us,  A.  U.  C. 
TBS,  the  ninth  of  the  Christian  era.  Dio  observes  that 
the  two  consuls  had  neither  wife  nor  children;  and 
ftr  that  reason  a  law  which  imposed  penalties  on 
celibacy,  and  rewarded  the  married  stale,  was  the 
owre  acceptable,  because  disinterested. 

7  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  laws  were  finally  passed 
hf  the  people,  who  were  asked,  Is  it  your  will  and 
Older  that  this  shall  be  a  lawl  The  question  was 
called  BooATio.  Cicero,  in  bis  Oration /ro />o»>o  euo, 
(f vei  the  form  of  words :  Velitia^  jubeatu^  Quirite»t  ui 
JC  TWtto  o^MO  et  ignia  inlerdicantvr  7  This  being  the 
SDOJanier  of  enacUng  laws,  Rooatio  and  Lbz  became 
flfBOBTmoQS  tenns.  Florus  uses  Rogatio  in  that  sense, 
IBa,  IH.  a.  17.  Julhis  Cwmr  passed  several  laws  to 
population,  but  without  eflbct. 


ever,  was  not  brought  into  fashion.  To  be  with- 
out heirs  8  was  still  considered  as  a  state  that 
gave  great  advantages.  Prosecutions  multiplied, 
and  numbers  were  every  day  drawn  into  danger. 
Informers  were  the  intei:preters  of  justice  ;  and 
chicane  and  malice  wrought  the  ruin  of  families. 
The  community  laboured,  at  first,  under  the  vices 
of  the  times,  and,  afterwards,  under  the  snares 
of  law.  From  this  reflection  if  we  here  go 
back  to  trace  the  origin  of  civil  institutions,  and 
the  progress  of  that  complex  system  which  has 
grown  up  to  harass  mankind,  the  digression  will 
not  be  incurious,  nor  altogether  foreign  to  our 
purpose. 

XXVI.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,'  men 
led  a  life  of  innocence  and  simplicity.     Free 
from  irregular  passions,  they  knew  no  corruption 
of  manners ;  and  void  of  guilt,  they  had  no  need 
of  laws.     In  the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart 
they  found  incitements  to  virtue,  and  rewards 
were  unnecessary.     Having  no  inordinate  de- 
sires, they  coveted  nothing,  and  pains  and  penal- 
ties were  unknown.     In  process  of  time,  when 
all  equality  was  overturned,  and,  in  the  place  of 
temperance  and  moderation,  ambition  and  vio- 
lence began  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  man ; 
then  monarchy  was  established,  in  several  na- 
tions unlimited,  absolute,  and  flourishing  at  this 
hour.     Some  states,  Indeed,  in  their  first  forma- 
tion, or,  at  least,  soon  after  they  had  made  an 
experiment  of  kings,  preferred   a  government 
by  law  ;  and  law,  in  its  origin,  was,  like  the 
manners  of  the  age,  plain  and  simple.     Of  the 
several   political  constitutions    known   in   the 
world,  that  of  Crete,  established  by  Minos  ;  that 
of  Sparta,  by  Lycurgus  ;  and  that  of  Athens, 
by  Solon,  have  been  chiefly  celebrated.     In  the 
latter,  however,  we  see  simplicity  giving  way  to 
complication   and   refinement.     At   Rome,  the 
reign  of  Romulus  was  the  reign  of  despotism. 
His  will  was  the  law.     Numa  Pompilius  intro- 
duced the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and, 
by  establishing  forms  of  worship,  strengthened 
the    civil   union.     Some    improvements   were 
added  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  and  some  by  Ancus 
Martins.     But  the  true  legislator  was  Servius 
TuUius ;  the  author  of  that  best  policy,  which 
made  even  kings  the  subjects  of  the  laws. 

XXVII.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the 


8  The  luxury  of  the  times  occasioned  so  much  ex- 
travagance that  men  did  not  choose  the  additional 
expense  of  rearing  children.  See  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  s.  18.  note. 

9  It  may  be  made  a  question,  whether  a  period  of 
pure  simplicity  and  innocence  ever  existed.  Seneca 
expatiates  in  praise  of  those  times,  epiat.  xc.  and  the 
poets  have  been  lavish  in  their  description  of  the 
golden  age ;  but  the  history  of  mankind  has  no  proofs  of 
the  &ct.  An  ingenious  writer  says,  Who  were  those 
men  that  lived  in  so  much  innocence  7  The  first  man 
who  was  born  into  the  world,  killed  the  second.  When 
did  the  thnes  of  simplicity  begin  f 
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people,  to  secure  their  rights  from  powerful  fac- 
tions In  the  senate,  and  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
civil  discord,  were  obliged  to  modify  the  consti- 
tution by  new  regulations.  With  this  view,  the 
decemvirs  were  created.  Those  magistrates,  by 
adopting  from  the  wisdom  of  other  nations  what 
appeared  I  worthy  of  selection,  framed  a  body  of 
laws,  entitled  the  Twelve  Tables.  All  sound 
legislation  ended  there.  It  is  true  that,  after 
that  time,  new  statutes  were  enacted ;  but,  if 
we  except  a  few,  suggested  by  the  vices  of  the 
times,  and  passed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  the  con- 
flict of  parties,  and  for  the  worst  of  purposes ; 
in  some  instances,  to  lay  open  to  ambition  the 
road  to  honours  ;  in  others,  to  work  the  downfall 
of  illustrious  citizens:  and,  in  general,  with 
pernicious  motives.  Hence  the  Gracchi,!  and 
the  Satumini,  those  turbulent  demagogues ;  and 
hence  the  violent  spirit  of  Drusus,3  that  famous 
partisan  of  the  senate,  who,  by  largesses  and  open 
bribery,  supported  the  claims  of  the  nobility,  and, 
by  specious  promises,  induced  the  allies  of  Rome 
to  espouse  his  cause,  deceiving  them  at  first,  and, 
between  the  senate  and  the  popular  leaders,  mak- 
ing them  in  the  end,  the  bubble  of  contending  fac- 
tions. Hence  a  wild  variety  of  contradictory 
laws.  In  the  social  war,3  which  involved  all 
Italy,  and  the  civil  commotions  that  followed, 
new  ordinances  were  established,  but  with  the 
same  contentious  spirit,  till  at  length  Lucius 
Sylla,^  the  dictator,  by  repealing  several  laws, 
by  amending  others,  and  by  organizing  a  code  of 
his  own,  gave  a  check  to  the  rage  of  legislation. 
But  the  respite  was  but  short.  The  fiery  genius  of 
Lepidus  5  preferred  a  number  of  seditious  decrees, 
and  the  tribunes  '  of  the  people,  resuming  their 


1  The  two  Oracchi  were  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
In  opposition  to  the  senate  and  the  patrician  order. 
Tiberius  Oracchua  was  the  great  factious  demagogue, 
A.  U.  C.  621 ;  his  brother  Caius  adopted  the  same 
measures  A.  U.  C.  633.  See  an  account  of  them,  Florus, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  14  and  15.  See  also  the  dialogue  con- 
cerning Eloquence,  s.  zriii.  note.  Apuleius  Saturnlnus 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  and  was 
killed  in  the  contention,  A.  U.  C.  654.  See  Florus^  lib. 
Hi.  cap.  16. 

3  M.  Livius  Dnisus  was  a  grand  corrupter  in  the 
name  of  the  senate.  He  carried  the  arts  of  bribery 
beyond  all  former  example.  He  died  A.  U.  C.  663. 
Florus,  lib.  ill.  cap.  17. 

3  Florus  (lib.  iii.  cap.  la)  calls  this  the  Social  War; 
but  as  it  involved  all  Italy,  it  is  called  by  Tacitus  the 
Balie  War.  It  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  663.  The  civil 
war,  which  followed,  was  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
A.  U.  C.  666.   Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21. 

4  Sylla  usurped  the  authority  of  dictator  A.  U.  C. 
672,  and  exercised  those  eztrv)rdinary  powers  till  the 
year  675.  Floras,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21  and  23.  He  then 
abdicated  the  dictatorship,  and  died  A.  U.  C.  676l 

6  Leptdus  was  for  abrogating  all  the  laws  of  Sylla. 
See  Floras,  lib.  Iii.  s.  23. 

6  Sjllasiw  that  the  tribunes  made  an  ill  use  of  their 
power,  and  therefore  reduced  those  magistrates  within 
due  bounds.   Pompey,  in  his  consulship,  A.  U.  C.  681, 


ancient  powers,  alarmed  the  state  with  tumult 
and  popular  commotions.  The  genera]  good 
was  no  longer  thought  of:  new  characters  ap- 
peared in  the  great  scene  of  public  business, 
and  new  statutes  were  enacted.  In  a  corrupt 
republic  vice  increased,  and  laws  were  multi- 
plied. 

XXVIII.  Pompey,  at  length,?  in  his  third 
consulship,  was  chosen  to  correct  abuses,  and 
introduce  a  reformation  of  manners.  His  reme- 
dies were  more  pernicious  than  the  mischief.  He 
made  laws,  and  broke  them ;  he  had  recourse  to 
arms,  and  by  force  of  arms  was  ruined.  From 
that  time,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the 
rage  of  civil  discord  threw  every  thing  into  con- 
fusion. Justice  was  silent ;  the  manners  were 
corrupted  ;  vice  triumphed  with  impunity,  and 
virtue  met  with  sure  destruction.  At  length, 
Augustus,^  in  his  sixth  consulship,  finding  him- 
self established  without  a  rival,  repealed  the  acts 
passed  by  himself  during  the  triumvirate,  and 
gave  a  new  system,  useful  indeed  to  the  public 
tranquillity,  but  subversive  of  the  constitution  i 
fit  only  for  the  government  of  one.  The  chains 
of  slavery  were  closely  riveted,^  and  spies  of  state 


re-esUiblishcd  the  tribunltian  power.  Speaking  of  this 
act  Cicero  says  ho  was  in  the  habh.  of  mentioning 
Pompey,  upon  all  occasions,  with  the  highest  commen- 
dation; but,  with  regard  to  the  tribunltian  power  he 
chose  to  be  silent.  He  was  not  willing  to  condemn  that 
measure,  and  to  a|)prove  was  not  in  his  power.  Potn- 
peium  notdrum  catena  rebua  omnxbua  aemper  ampUasi' 
mis  aummiaque  effero  laudibtu.  De  tribwuiia  paieataU 
taceo ;  nee  enim  reprahendere  libet^  nee  laudart  poaaum. 
Cicero  De  Legibus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.  The  translation  of  what 
follows,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  not  exact.  The 
words  are  TTu  public  good  teas  no  longer  thougkt  <f: 
new  (Maractera  appearedy  and  new  atatutea  were  enacted. 
The  original  says,  Jamque  nan  modo  in  commune,  aad 
in  ainguloa  Juminea  lata  qtutationea.  The  trae  mean- 
ing seems  to  be,  Laws  were  made,  not  for  the  public 
only,  but  also,  with  a  view  to  Individuals.  The  last  was 
against  the  spirit  and  positive  institutions  of  tlte  Roman 
republic.  Laws  respecting  particular  persons  were 
called  Pritnlegium,  from  priva  las,  a  private  law, 
which  was  forbidden,  says  Cicero,  De  Legibus,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  4.  by  the  Twelve  Tables ;  Privilegia  n«  irroganto  ; 
and  again,  in  the  Oration  pro  Dome  atui,  Vetani  legea 
aacraUZy  vetant  ZU  Thlntta  legea  privatia  haminibua 
irrogari;  id  eat  enim  privilegium.  Cicero  is  more  ex- 
plicit and  diffuse  against  particular  laws  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  In  the  Oration  Pao  Sbxtio,  b.  30.  They 
were  not  imlike  the  ex  poal  facto  laws,  and  bills  of 
attainder,  which  have  been  heard  of  In  this  country, 
it  Is  to  be  hoped  to  revive  no  more. 

7  Pompey's  third  consulship  was  A  U.  C.  702;  before 
the  Christian  era  62.  One  of  his  rules  was,  that  no 
magistrate  should  be  governor  of  a  province,  before 
the  end  of  five  years  alter  the  expiration  of  his  office ; 
and  then  he  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  Spain 
for  the  addiUonal  term  of  five  years.    Dlo.  lib.  zl. 

8  The  twenty  years  of  civil  distraction  are  to  be 
computed  fin>m  the  death  of  Pompey,  A.  U.  C.  706. 
Augustus,  was  consul  for  the  sixth  time,  A  U.  C.  726; 
before  the  Christian  era  28. 

9  Informers  were  encouraged,  by  the  law  of  Papia 
Poppaoy  to  hold  a  strict  waich  over  such  as  lived  In 
a  state  of  celibacy. 
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wexe  appointed.  To  excite  and  aoimate  the  dill- 
^nce  of  tho«e  new  officers,  the  law  Papia  Pop- 
p;ea  held  forth  rewards.  By  that  law,  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  fiction  of  universal  parent,  were 
declared  heirs  to  the  vacant  possessions  of  such 
as  lived  in  celibacy,  regardless  of  the  privileges 
annexed  to  the  paternal  character.  To  enforce 
this  regulation,  informers  were  encouraged.  The 
^niuj  of  those  men  know  no  bounds :  they 
harassed  the  city  of  Rome,  and  stretched  thcip 
barpy-hauils  all  over  Italy.  Wherever  they 
found  a  citizen,  they  found  a  man  to  be  plun- 
dered. Numbers  were  ruined,  and  all  were 
struck  with  terror.  To  stop  the  progress  of  the 
mischief,  Til)erius  ordered  a  set  of  commission- 
ers, to  be  drawn  by  lot ;  Ave  of  consular  rank, 
five  pnetorians,  and  a  like  number  from  the 
t>ody  of  the  senate.  Under  their  direction  the 
law  was  explained ;  ensnaring  subtleties  were 
removed ;  and  the  evil,  though  not  wholly  cured, 
was  palliated  for  the  present. 

XXIX.  About  this  time  Nero,  the  eldest  son 
of  Germanicus,  was  entering  on  the  state  of 
manhood.  Tiberius  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  the  senate,  adding  his  request,  that  the 
young  prince  mi^ht  be  excused  from  serving  the 
office  of  the  vigintivirate,ii)  with  leave,  five  3'ears 
earlier  than  the  time  limited  by  law,  to  stand 
candidate  for  the  qusestorship.  As  a  precedent 
for  this  Indulgence,  he  cited  the  example  of  Au- 
gustus, who  had  made  the  like  application  for 

^  himself  and  his  brother  Drusus.  The  proposal 
was  a  mockery,  and  accordingly,  men  heard  it 
with  derison.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
there  were,  in  all  probability,  numbers  who 

J  laughed  in  secret  at  the  new  way  of  commanding 
by  petition.  The  artifice,  however,  was,  at  that 
time,  not  impolitic;  the  grandeur  of  the  Cxsars 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  forms  of  the  old 
republic  still  were  remembered.  With  regard  to 
the  request  made  by  Tiberius,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  relation  between  the  step-father  and  the 
sons  of  his  wife  did  not  create  so  tender  an  inter- 
est, as  the  natural  affection  of  a  grandfather  for 
his  grandson.  The  senate  not  only  granted  what 
was  asked,  but  added  a  seat  in  the  pontifical  col- 
lege. The  day  on  which  the  young  prince  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  forum,  was  distin- 


10  Dio  Inlonns  us,  that  while  Atig:iistas,  after  all  his 
Tirtcriies,  was  still  absent  from  Rome,  the  senate,  by  a 
drrree,  eetablishi^  a  new  mtu^istracy,  consisting  of 
twemy.  to  superintend  the  police  and  erood  frnvernment 
<i  the  city.  Their  duty  was  divided  into  different  dc- 
pwtmema:  three  to  sit  in  judement;  three  to  direct 
the  c  inafe ;  Ibnr  to  superintend  the  public  ways ;  and 
l^n  to  preside  in  such  causes  as  were  tried  by  the  cen- 
tffiDviri.  The  ofllc«  was  continued  by  Aucrustus,  and 
became  th«  previous  step  to  the  higher  roacfstracics. 
The  tinae  Inr  entering  on  the  qusstorship  was  at  the  age 
of  tweaiy-fi>ur ;  consequently  Nero,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ocrmanicus,  micht  begin  his  career  of  honours  when 
of  nineteen. 


guished  by  a  largess  to  the  people,  who  saw  with 
pleasure  a  son  of  Germanicus  rising  to  the  state 
of  manhood.  His  marriage  with  JuUa,it  the 
daughter  of  Drusus,  was  soon  after  celebrated, 
and  dilTused  a  general  satisfaction.  But  another 
match,  then  in  contemplation,  between  the  son  ^ 
of  Claudius  and  a  daughter  of  Sejanus,  was 
received  by  the  people  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
content. Men  objected,  that  the  lustre  of  the 
imperial  family  would  be  tarnished,  and  the 
ambition  of  Sejanus,  already  suspected,  would, 
when  strengthened  by  that  connexion,  tower 
above  the  rank  of  a  citizen. 

XXX.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  died 
two  men  of  distinguished  character,  namely,  Lu- 
cius Volusius,  and  Sallustius  Crispus.  The  for- 
mer was  of  an  ancient  family,  at  all  times  highly 
honoured,  though  never  raised  above  the  prsto- 
rian  rank.  The  deceased  was  the  first  of  his 
house  that  rose  to  the  consulship.  When  it  was 
afterwards  necessary  to  regulate  the  classes  of 
the  equestrian  order,  he  was,  for  that  purpose, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  censor.  In  the  course 
of  his  time  he  accumulated  an  immoderate  for- 
tune, and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  rank  and 
splendour,  in  which  his  family  flourished  after 
him. 

The  ancestors  of  Crispus  were  of  equestrian 
rank.i3  By  the  maternal  line,  he  was  grand- 
nephew  to  Caius  Sallustius,  the  accomplished 
Roman  historian.  Being  adopted  by  that  illus- 
trious writer,  he  assumed  the  family  name ;  and, 
though  the  road  to  honours  lay  open  before  him, 
the  example  of  Maecenas  was  tht  model  on  which 
he  formed  his  conduct.  Never  aspiring  to  the 
rank  of  senator,  he  lived  in  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour that  eclipsed  the  consular  magistrates,  and 
even  the  commanders  of  armies,  who  had  triumph- 
ed for  their  victories.  The  austerity  of  ancient 
manners  was  not  to  his  taste.  In  his  apparel  and 
equipage  he  was  gay  and  costly ;  in  his  style  of 
living  fond  of  elegance,  and  even  of  luxury. 
Uniting  in  his  character  opposite  qualities,  he 
was  at  once  a  man  of  ple&sure,  and  a  statesman 
of  consummate  ability.  The  vigour  of  his  mind, 
though  often  relaxed  in  indolence,  was  such  as 
qualified  him  for  the  most  arduous  af&irs.  When 
occasion  called,  he  returned  to  business  with 
an  elastic  spring,  that  showed  he  gained  new 


11  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  Ho  married  Ltrta, 
otherwise  IaHUo,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  who  wtis 
brother  lo  Tiberius.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No. 
70  and  71. 

12  CUudlus,  af:crward8  emperor,  was  brother  to  Oer- 
manicns.  He  hud  a  son  named  Drusus,  who  died  very 
young.  The  intended  roarria^e  nover  tdok  place.  See 
the  Gcncal.ijical  Table,  No.  lOa 

1.3  Sallustius  Crispus,  the  minister  privy  to  the  death 
of  Agrippa  Poslhunnis,  has  been  already  mentioned,  An- 
nals, book  i.  s.  6.  His  gardens,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury,  ars  described  by  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  s.  16;  and  lib. 
xxsiv.  a  2. 
L 
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strength  from  inactivity.  While  Meeenas  lived 
and  flourished,  Crispus  acted  the  second  charac- 
ter. Succeeding  afterwards  to  that  minister,  he 
took  the  lead  in  the  cabinet,  the  first  in  favour, 
and  in  all  secret  transactions,  the  confiden- 
tial manager.  Agrippa  Posthumus  was  cut  off 
under  his  direction.  In  the  decline  of  life  he 
retained  the  appearance  of  power,  without  the 
reality ;  a  reverse  of  fortune  which  had  been  felt 
by  Maecenas,  and  which,  by  some  fatality,  is  the 
usual  end  of  all  who  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
court.  Between  the  prince  and  his  favourite, 
weariness  and  satiety  succeed  to  the  ardour  of 
affection,  and  both  begin  to  wean  themselves 
from  each  other  ;  the  prince,  when  the  power  of 
giving  is  exhausted  ;  and  the  minister,  when 
avarice  has  np  more  to  crave. 

XXXI.  The  year,  [A.  U.  C.  774.  A.  D.  21.] 
which  we  are  now  to  open,  stands  distinguished 
by  the  joint  consulship  of  the  father  and  the  son ; 
Tiberius,  for  the  fourth  time,  and  Drusus,  the 
second.  It  is  true  that,  two  years  before,  Ger- 
manicus  shared  the  same  Jionour  \  but  their  union 
was  not  founded  in  sincerity  and  mutual  esteem. 
Throughout  that  year  Tiberius  beheld  his  col- 
league with  a  malignant  eye.  The  tie  of  affin- 
ity between  them  was  not  so  close  as  the  pre- 
sent. Tiberius  had  scarce  entered  on  the  office 
in  conjunction  with  Drusus,  when,  pretending  to 
recruit  his  health,  he  removed  into  Campania, 
perhaps  even  then  meditating  that  long  retreat, 
which  was  afterwards  his  plan  of  life :  perhaps, 
intending  to  give  Drusus  the  honour  of  discharg- 
ing the  consular  functions,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  his  father.  An  incident  soon  occurred,  in 
itself  of  little  moment,  but  by  the  heat  of  parties 
it  kindled  to  a  flame,  and  afforded  to  the  young 
consul  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  popular  esteem. 
A  complaint  was  made  to  the  senate  by  Domitius 
Corbulo,  formerly  one  of  the  prstors,  stating 
that  Lucius  Sylla,  a  youth  of  illustrious  rank, 
had  refused,  in  a  late  show  of  gladiators,  to  give 
place  to  his  superior  in  point  of  years.  The 
grave  and  elderly  were  on  the  side  of  Corbulo. 
They  saw  the  rights  of  age  infringed,  and  the 
example  of  ancient  manners  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Mamercus  Scaurus  and  Lucius  Arrun- 
tius  undertook  the  defence  of  Sylla,  and  with 
the  rest  of  his  relations  formed  a  party  in  his 
favour.  A  warm  debate  ensued.  The  practice 
of  good  times  was  stated,  and  several  decrees, 
enforcing  the  reverence  due  to  age,  were  cited 
as  decisive  authority.  Drusus,  by  a  qualifying 
speech,  allayed  the  ferment.  Corbulo  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  the  apology  made  by  Mam- 
ercus Scaurus,  who  was  uncle  as  well  as  father- 
in-lawi  to  Sylla,  and,  besides,  the  most  eloquent 


1  For  more  of  Mamercus  Scaurus,  a  man  &m<ras  for 
his  talents  at  the  bar,  but  detested  for  his  vicious  course 
of  life,  see  Annals,  book  vL  s.  99. 


orator  of  his  time.  That  business  being  thus 
amicably  settled,  the  state  of  the  public  roads 
was  made  the  subject  of  debate  by  the  same  Cor- 
bulo. The  highways,  he  said,  were  in  a  bad 
condition  throughout  Italy,  neglected  every 
where,  and  in  some  places  impassable.  He  im- 
puted the  mischief  to  the  fraudulent  practices  of 
contractors,  and  the  inattention  of  the  magis- 
trates. He  was  desired  to  superintend  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  advantage,  whatever  it  was,  that 
accrued  to  the  public,  did  not  counterbalance 
the  ruin  of  individuals,  who  suffered,  both  in 
reputation  and  fortune,  by  the  harsh  decisions  of 
Corbulo,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  effects. 

XXXII.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  senate 
received  despatches  from  Tiberius,  with  intelli- 
gence that  Africa  was  again  alarmed  by  the  in- 
cursions of  Tacfarinas.  The  occasion,  the  em- 
peror said,  required  a  proconsul  of  militaiy 
talents,  and  vigour  equal  to  the  fatigues  of  war; 
but  the  choice  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fathers.  Sextus  Pompeios  seized  this  opportu- 
nity to  launch  out  in  a  bitter  invective  agaiast 
Marcus  Lepidus,  whom  he  styled,  a  man  void 
of  courage,  destitute  of  fortune,  a  disgrace  to  his 
ancestors,  and  by  no  means  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  Asia,s  which  had  then 
fallen  to  his  lot.  The  senate  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  What  was  called  want  of  courage, 
according  to  them,  was  mildness  of  disposition  ; 
his  indigence  was  a  misfortune,  not  a  disgrace ; 
nor  could  it  be  deemed  a  fair  objection  to  a  man, 
who,  in  narrow  circumstances,  supported  the 
dignity  of  his  ancestors,  and  lived  in  honourable 
poverty,  with  an  unblemished  character.  He 
was,  therefore,  declared  proconsul  of  Asia.  The 
choice  of  a  governor  to  command  in  Africa  was, 
by  a  decree,  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the 
emperor. 

XXXIII.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  by  Caecina  Severus,  that  the  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  should  be  no  longer  accom- 
panied by  their  wives.  He  prefaced  the  busi- 
ness with  repeated  declarations,  that  between 
him  and  his  wife,  who  had  brought  him  six 
children,  the  truest  harmony  subsisted  ;  and  yet 
the  law,  which  he  now  proposed,  had  ever  been 
the  rule  of  his  own  conduct ;  insomuch  that,  in 
a  series  of  forty  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
served  as  many  campaigns,  his  wife  always  re- 
mained in  Italy.  "  It  was  with  good  reason,** 
he  said,  "that  in  former  times,  women  were 


2  It  has  been  alreadj  mentioned  that  AugiiBluB,luivlng 
reserved  some  provinces  for  his  own  managementf  re- 
signed the  rest  to  the  senate.  Asia  and  Africa  were  in 
the  number  assigned  to  the  fathers,  and  were  always 
considered  as  consular  governments.  Two,  who  had 
discharged  the  oflice  of  con^l,  were  named,  and  the 
province  of  each  was  decided  by  lot.  That  rule  however 
was  waived  in  sudden  emergencies,  and  a  proconsul  was 
sent  without  any  form  of  election  or  btlloC 
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neitlier  allowed  to  visit  the  allies  of  Rome,  nor 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
The  softer  sex  brought  many  inconveniences ; 
in  times  of  peace  they  were  prone  to  luxury, 
and  io  war,  easily  alarmed.  A  female  train,  in 
the  march  of  a  Roman  army,  presented  an  image 
of  sarage  manners:  it  had  the  appearance  of 
Barbarians  going  to  battle. 

"  That  women  are  by  nature  feeble,  and  soon 
OTercome  by  hardship,  was  not  the  only  objec- 
tion; other  qualities  entered  into  the  female 
character,  such  as  pride,  revenge,  and  cruelty, 
and  ambition.  The  love  of  power  is  the  pre- 
dominant passion  of  the  sex,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  it  they  know  no  bounds.  They  appear  in  the 
ranks ;  they  march  with  the  troops ;  and  they 
entice  the  centurions  to  their  party.  We  have 
seen,  in  a  late  instance,  a  woman  >  reviewing 
the  cohorts,  and  directing  the  exercise  of  the 
legions.  Have  we  forgot,  that  as  often  as  rapa- 
city and  extortion  have  been  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  husband,  the  wife  has  proved  the  principal 
offender  f  She  no  sooner  enters  the  province, 
than  her  party  is  formed.  The  unprincipled 
attend  to  pay  their  homage.  She  becomes  a 
politician  $  she  takes  the  lead  in  business,  and 
gives  a  separate  audience.  The  husband  and 
the  wife  appear  in  public  with  their  distinct 
train  of  attendants.  Two  *  tribunals  are  estab- 
lished, and  the  female  edict,  dictated  by  caprice 
and  tyranny,  is  sure  to  be  obeyed.  By  the  Op- 
pians  and  other  laws,  the  wife  was  formerly 
restrained  within  due  bounds;  at  present,  all 
decorum  is  laid  aside;  women  give  the  law  in 
families ;  they  preside  in  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
and  aspire  to  be  commanders  in  chief." 

XXXIV.  To  this  speech  a  small  number 
assented  ;  the  rest  received  it  with  a  murmur  of 
disapprobation.  The  business,  they  said,  was 
not  in  form  before  the  fathers,  and  a  question 
of  that  importance  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into 
debate  by  a  self-created  censor  like  Csecina.  His 
argument  was  answered  by  Valerius  Messalinus ; 
a  man  who  derived  from  his  father  Messala,c 
the  celebrated  orator,  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
eloquence.  **  The  rigour,"  he  said,  **  of  ancient 
■anoers  has  taken  a  milder  tone.  The  enemy 
u  not  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  the  provinces 
hare  no  hostile  intentions.     In  favour  of  the 


9  Flaa^ina,  the  wUe  of  Piso. 

4  The  tribunal  where  the  consuls  sat  in  judgment  was 
called  Prvtorhim. 

5  CaiusOpphis,  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  C.  641.  was 
tihe  author  of  a  law  bjr  which  the  women  were  laid  under 
■rreral  reatrictione  in  the  articles  of  drees  and  other 
expensea.  That  law  was  repealed,  notwithstaoding  the 
screonous  efforts  of  Cato  the  censor,  A.  U.  C.  6o9.  See 
Uvy,  lib.  xxxiv.  a  38.  But  still  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  ihfe  female  sex  should  be  held  within  due  bounds, 
and  eth«r  samptaary  laws  were  enacted. 

€  For  Corrittos  Meanla,  who  flourished  in  the  tiroe 
see  the  Dialogue  ooncemiag  Oratory,  s.  13, 


tender  sex  some  concessions  ought  to  be  made, 
especially  since  it  is  now  known  by  experience 
that  the  wife,  so  far  from  being  a  burden  to  the 
province,  is  scarcely  felt  in  the  private  economy 
of  the  husband.  She  is  no  more  than  a  sharer 
in  his  splendour  and  dignity.  In  time  of  peace 
what  danger  from  her  presence  P  War,  indeed, 
calls  for  vigour;  and  men  should  go  unencum- 
bered to  the  field.  When  the  campaign  is  over, 
where  can  the  general  so  well  repose  from  toil 
and  labour  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  wife,  whose 
tenderness  relieves  his  pain,  and  sweetens  every 
care  ?  But  women,  it  has  been  said,  are  prone  to 
avarice  and  ambition :  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
magistrates  ^  Have  they  been  always  free  from 
irregular  passions  ?  and  if  not,  will  it  follow 
that  men  are  to  be  no  longer  trusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  provinces  P  We  are  told, 
that  the  vices  of  the  wife  have  their  influence 
on  the  manners  of  the  husband ;  and  is  it  there* 
fore  true,  that  in  a  life  of  celibacy  we  are  sure 
of  finding  unblemished  honour  .' 

**  The  Oppian  laws  were  formerly  deemed  ex- 
pedient :  the  policy  of  the  times  required  them ; 
but  the  manners  have  varied  since,  and  with  the 
manners  the  law  has  been  modified.  We  strive 
in  vain,  under  borrowed  terms,  to  hide  our  own 
defects :  the  truth  is,  if  the  wife  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  the  female  character,  the  blame  falls 
on  the  husband.  In  two  or  three  instances  we 
may  have  seen  that  the  men  were  weak  and  too 
luxurious :  and  shall  we  for  that  reason  take 
from  the  commands  of  armies  the  most  endear- 
ing comforts  of  marriage,  the  mutual  joy  in 
prosperity,  and,  in  aflliction,  the  balm  that  heals 
his  sorow  f  By  the  restraint  now  proposed,  the 
weaker  sex  will  be  left  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
the  sport  of  their  own  caprice,  and  a  prey  to  the 
passions  of  the  profligate  seducer.  The  presence 
of  the  husband  is  scarce  sufllcient  to  guard  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage-bed :  what  must  be  the 
consequence,  if  they  are  separated,  and,  as  it 
were,  divorced  for  a  number  of  years  ?  In  that 
interval,  the  nuptial  union  may  be  obliterated 
from  the  mind.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  prevent 
disorder  in  the  provinces  ;  but  let  us  not  forget 
the  manners  of  the  capital." 

In  this  debate  Drusus  delivered  his  senti- 
ments. He  touched  upon  the  subject  of  his  own 
marriage,  and  added,  that  the  princes  of  the 
imperial  house  were  liable  to  the  frequent 
necessity  of  visiting  distant  provinces.  How 
often  did  it  happen  that  Augustus  made  a  pro- 
gress in  the  west,  and  in  the  east,  accompanied 
by  Livia  his  wife  !  As  to  himself,  he  had  com- 
manded in  lUyricum,  and  was  ready,  if  the  state 
required  it,  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  empire  | 
but  he  should  serve  with  regret,  if  he  was  to  be 
torn  from  an  affectionate  wife,?  the   faithful 


7  He  was  married  to  Livia,  the  sisisr  of  Oenoanicos. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  71. 
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mother  of  all  his  children.  In  consequence  of 
these  reasonings,  Cecina's  motion  fell  to  the 
ground. 

XXXV.  The  senate  at  their  next  meeting 
received  letters  from  Tiberius,  in  which,  after 
complaining  obliquely  that  the  burden  of  all 
public  business  was  thrown  on  himself,  he 
named  Manius  Lepidus  and  Junius  BIssus  for 
the  proconsulship  of  Africa;  leaving  the  choice 
of  one  of  them  to  the  determination  of  the 
fathers.  Both  were  heard:  Lepidus,  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness,  desired  to  be  excused ; 
alleging  the  infirmities  of  his  constitution,  and 
the  care  due  to  his  children,  who,  except  a 
daughter  then  fit  for  the  married  state,  were  all 
of  tender  years.  Lepidus  had  still  a  better  reason, 
but  he  chose  to  suppress  it :  it  was,  nevertheless, 
well  understood  that  Blacsus  was  uncle  to  Seja- 
nus,  and  of  course  had  the  prevailing  influence. 
Blsesus  in  his  turn  declined  the  office,  but  with 
affected  coyness,  flattery  knew  on  which  side 
its  interest  lay ;  and,  by  consequence,  the  slaves 
of  power  knew  hoftr  to  conquer  such  feeble 
reluctance.     Blaesus  was  of  course  appointed. 

XXXVI.  A  public  grievance,  which  had  long 
been  felt  with  secret  discontent,  was  soon  after 
brought  before  the  fathers.  A  licentious  spirit 
of  defamation  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  reigned 
without  control.  The  vile  and  profligate  launched 
out  with  virulence  against  the  best  members  of 
society,  and  the  statues  of  the  Caesars  were  a 
sanctuary,  where  the  assassins  of  every  honest 
name  found  protection.  The  freedmen,  and 
even  the  slaves,  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse ; 
and,  after  lifting  their  hands  against  their 
patrons,  or  their  masters,  resorted  to  the  same 
asylum,  where  they  grew  more  formidable  in 
their  insolence.  Caius  Cestius,  a  member  of  the 
lenate,  complained  of  this  enormity :  "  Princes," 
he  said,  *<  represented  the  gods ;  but  the  gods 
lent  a  favourable  ear  to  none  but  the  just. 
Neither  the  capitol  nor  the  temples  were  places 
of  refuge,  where  guilt  might  find  a  shelter,  and 
even  encouragement.  In  a  late  prosecution 
Ann  la  Rufilla  was  found  guilty  of  manifest 
fraud ;  and  if  such  a  woman  might  with  impu- 
nity, in  the  forum,  and  even  in  the  portal  of  the 
senate,  insult  him  with  opprobrious  language, 
and  even  with  menaces ;  if  such  contumacy  were 
permitted,  and  the  emperor's  statue  gave  a  sanc- 
tion to  evil  practices,  insomuch  that  he  could 
obtain  no  redress  ;  all  good  order  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  laws  were  no  better  than  a  dead  letter." 
Others  spoke  to  the  same  etfect.  Facts  still  more 
atrocious  were  stated,  and,  with  one  voice,  the 
whole  assembly  called  on  Drusus  for  exemplary 
punishment.  Rufilla  was  cited  to  appear }  and, 
being  convicted,  the  fathers  ordered  her  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  common  jail. 

XXXVII.  Confidius  ^quus  and  Caelius  Cur- 
sor, two  Roman  knights,  who  had  preferred  a 
false  charge  of  violated  majesty  against  Magius 
Cccilianus,  then  one  of  the  pnetors,  were  for 


that  offence  condemned,  at  the  desire  of  Tiberius. 
From  this  act  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  sentence 
against  Rufilla,  Drusus  derived  no  small  share 
of  popularity.  Men  were  willing  to  allow  that, 
by  residing  at  Rome,  and  by  mixing  in  social 
meetings,  he  made  some  atonement  for  the  dark 
and  sullen  spirit  of  his  father.  The  luxurious 
passions  of  a  young  man  were  easily  excused : 
Let  him,  said  the  people,  indulge  his  taste  for 
pleasure ;  let  him  pass  his  day  in  the  glare  of 
public  spectacles,  and  his  night  in  social  revelry, 
rather  than  live  sequestered  from  mankind, 
without  a  joy  to  cheer  him,  in  painful  vigils 
and  the  gloom  of  solitude  brooding  over  his 
cares,  and  thinking  only  to  engender  mischief. 

XXXVIII.  The  ruin  of  eminent  citizens 
had  not  yet  appeased  the  rage  of  Tiberius  and 
his  crew  of  informers.  An  accusation  was 
preferred  by  Ancharius  Priscus  against  Ca?sius 
Cordus,  proconsul  of  Crete,  for  peculation  and 
violated  majesty.  The  last  article  was,  at  that 
time,  the  burden  of  every  prosecution.*  An- 
tistius  Vetus,  a  man  of  the  first  consequence  in 
Macedonia,2  had  been  accused  of  adultery,  and 
acquitted.  This  gave  umbrage  to  Tiberius.  He 
censured  the  judges,  and  ordered  Vetus  to  be 
tried  on  the  usual  charge  of  violated  majesty. 
He  represented  him  as  a  man  of  a  turbulent 
spirit,  and  an  accomplice  with  Rhescuporis,  at 
the  time  when  that  Barbarian,  having  put  his 
nephew  Cotys  to  death,  was  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
with  Rome.  Vetus  fell  a  sacrifice.  He  was 
interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  with  an  addi- 
tional sentence,  that  he  should  be  confined  to 
some  island  not  contiguous  either  to  Macedonia 
or  Thrace. 

Since  the  partition  of  the  latter  kingdom  be* 
twcen  Rhaemetalces  and  the  sons  of  Cotys,  to 
whom  Trebellienus  Rufus  was  appointed  guar- 
dian, that  country  continued  in  a  state  of  tumult 
and  hostility  to  Rome.  The  people  saw,  with 
minds  exasperated,  the  grievances  inflicted  on 
the  natives,  and,  having  no  prospect  of  redress, 
accused  Trebellienus  no  less  Uian  Rheemetalccs. 
In  the  same  juncture  the  Czelaletans,  the  Odry- 
sseans,  Dians,  and  other  adjacent  states,  in  one 
general  revolt,  had  recourse  to  arms.  They 
took  the  field  under  their  own  respective  chiefs, 
men  of  no  consideration,  and  all  by  their  mean- 
ness  and  incapacity  reduced   to  one  common 


1  Pliny  the  younjrer,  in  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Trajan,  says  that  neither  the  laws  enacted  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Voconius,  nor  the  Julian  law,  conduced  so 
much  to  enrich  the  exchequer  of  the  prince  and  the 
public  treasury,  as  the  charj?e  of  violated  majesty,  ioo 
ofien  the  only  charge  against  those  who  were  free  from 
every  crime.  Locvpletabant  et  fiicum  el  ararium  nan 
tarn  Voconia  et  Juluz  Itges^  quam  majeatatis  sinful  are 
et  uniruin  crimen  eorum  qui  crimine  vacartrU.  FliQy» 
in  Paneg.  s.  42. 

2  It  is  probaMe  that  Antistius  was  a  Roman  by  birth, 
who  had  settled  in  Macedonia,  and  there  became  a  man 
of  the  first  consequence. 
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lerel.  Hence  no  concerted  plan,  no  spirit  of 
union.  By  one  party  the  country  was  laid 
waste;  another  passed  over  Mount  Htemus, 
with  m  design  to  draw  distant  nations  into  their 
confederacy ;  while  the  most  numerous  and  best 
disciplined  troops  sat  down  before  Philippopolis, 
(a  city  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon),and  there 
held  Rhsmetacles  closely  besieged. 

XXXIX.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  his  re- 
volt, Publios  Velleius,8  who  commanded  an  army 
in  the  neighbourhood,  sent  a  detachment  of  horse 
and  light  infantry  in  pursuit  of  the  insurgents, 
who  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  either 
with  a  view  to  plunder,  or  to  reinforce  their 
numbers.  He  himseif  marched  in  force  to 
nise  the  siege.  He  was  successful  in  eviery 
qnaiter:  the  freebooters  were  put  to  the  sword ; 
and  dissensions  breaking  out  among  the  besiegers, 
iUuemetalces  made  a  sally  in  the  moment  when 
the  Roman  army  came  up  to  his  relief.  The 
Barberians  abandoned  the  place.  Of  these 
events,  however  prosperous,  there  is  no  room 
to  speak  in  the  pomp  of  military  language :  a 
rabble  of  savages  without  discipline,  and  almost 
without  weapons,  cannot  be  called  an  army ; 
nor  was  that  a  battle,  where  the  enemy  was 
cut  to  pieces,  without  the  effusion  of  Roman 
blood. 

XL.  In  the  coarse  of  the  same  year  a  rebellion 
broke  ont  among  the  cities  of  Gaul,  occasioned 
by  the  load  of  debt  that  oppressed  the  common 
people.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  revolt  were 
Julius  Flonis  and  Julius  Sacrovir  ;  the  former  a 


ished  state  of  Italy.  At  Rome  every  warlik/ 
principle  is  extinguished.  The  strength  of  their 
armies  is  mouldered  away.  They  have  no  na- 
tional strength,  but  depend  altogether  on  foreign 
nations  to  fight  their  battles." 

XLI.  A  general  spirit  of  revolt  pr^^ailed  in 
every  part  of  Gaul.  Scarce  a  city  was  free  from 
commotion.  The  flame  blazed  out  among  the 
Andecavians  and  the  people  of  Tours ;  but  by 
the  diligence  of  Acilius  Aviola,^  who  marched 
from  Lyons  at  the  head  of  a  cohort,  the  insur- 
gents in  the  former  province  were  reduced  to 
obedience.  The  same  commander  with  a  legion- 
ary force,  detached  by  Visellius  Varro,  from  the 
Lower  Germany,  marched  into  the  territory  of 
Tours,  and  quelled  the  insurrection.  In  this 
expedition  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  in  Gaul 
joined  the  Roman  army,  not  with  zeal  for  the 
cause,  but  pretending  friendship,  in  order,  with 
surer  effect,  to  be  traitors  in  the  end.  Even 
Sacrovir  fought  with  the  Romans :  he  was  seen 
in  the  heat  of  action  with  his  head  uncovered, 
in  order,  as  he  gave  out,  to  signalize  his  courage 
and  fidelity ;  but  in  truth,  as  was  afterwards 
collected  from  the  prisoners,  to  avoid  being  aimed 
at  by  the  darts  of  his  countrymen.  An  account 
of  these  disturbances  was  transmitted  to  Tibe- 
jrius.  ^e  doubted  the  intelligence,  and  by  his 
indecision  prolonged  the  war. 

XLII.  Julius  Florus,  in  the  meantime,  con- 
tinued to  exert  his  most  vigorous  efforts.  A 
regiment  of  horse,  raised  formerly  among  the 
Treviri,  but  trained  to  the  Roman  discipline, 


man  of  weight  among-4he  Treviri,  and  the  lat-  Jiappened  to  be  quartered  at  Treves.     He  tam- 


ter  among  the  AUluans.  They  were  both  of 
illuftriotts  birth.  Their  ancestors  had  deserved 
well  of  the  Romans,  and,  for  their  services,  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  the*  city,  at  a  time  when 
that  privilege  was  rare,  and  the  re|£2»rd  of  merit 
only.  By  these  incendiaries  secret  meetings 
were  held;  the  fierce  and  daring  were  drawn 
into  the  league  together  with  such  as  lan- 
guished in  poverty,  or,  being  conscious  of  their 
Climes,  bad  nothing  left  but  to  grow  desperate 
in  guilL  Floms  undertook  to  kindle  the  flame 
of  rebellion  in  Belgia ;  and  Sacrovir  to  rouse  the 
aeigiibonring  Gauls.  The  plan  thus  settled,  they 
caballed  In  private,  held  frequent  meetings,  and 
left  no  topic  imtouched  that  could  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people.  "Tributes,"  they  said, 
*  were  levied  with  unabating  rigour  $  usurious  in- 
terest oppressed  the  poor,  and  their  haughty  mas- 
ters continued  to  lord  it  over  them  with  pride 
soDd  arrogance.  By  the  murder  of  Germanicus, 
disaffection  was  diffused  among  the  legions,  and 
opportunity  to  strike  the  blow  for  liberty 
now  arrived.  Reflect  on  the  numbers  we 
bring  into  the  field :  remember  the  impover- 


3  Some  of  the  commentators  will  have  the  person 
OMntioned  to  bo  Velleiua  Paicrculua  the  historian ; 
the  pnenomen  FuiLros  seems  to  denote  a  different 


percd  with  those  ^oops,  in  hopes  of  beginning 
the  war  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Roman 
merchants.  A  small  number  listened  to  his  ad- 
vice, but  the  rest  continued  in  their  duty.  Flo- 
rus was  followed  by  a  rabble  of  debtors,  and  a 
number  of  his  own  dependants.  He  marched 
towards  the  forest  of  Arden,5  but  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  legions  detached  by  Visellius  and 
Caius  Silius  from  the  two  armies  on  the  Rhine. 
A  party  of  those  troops  was  ordered  forward 
under  the  command  of  Julius  Indus,  a  native  of 
Treves,  who  was  then  at  variance  with  Florus, 
and,  for  that  reason,  burned  with  impatience  to 
encounter  his  enemy.  He  gave  battle  to  the 
rebels,  and  over  an  ill-appointed  and  undiscip- 
lined multitude  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Florus  lay  for  some  time  concealed  in  lurking- 
places  ;  but  at  length  finding  himself  unable  to 
elude  the  search  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and 
seeing  the  defiles  and  passes  guarded  on  every 
side,  he  died  by  his  own  sword.  The  people  of 
Treves,  after  this  event,  returned  to  their  duty. 


4  Being  thought  dead,  some  jears  afterwards,  and 
laid  on  his  funeral  pile,  he  waked  from  his  lethargy, 
but,  fi>r  want  of  assistance  was  consumed  in  the  flames. 
Pliny,  lib.  vii.  a.  G2.    ValertuB  Maximus,  lib.  I.  cap.  8. 

5  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
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XLIII.  The  .£d*  an  eonunotions  were  not  so 
easily  quelled.  The  state  was  rich  and  power^ 
ful,  and  the  force  necessary  to  subdue  the  insur- 
rection lay  at  a  considerable  distance.  SacroTir 
strained  every  nerre  to  support  his  cause.  He 
seiz^  the  city  of  Augustodunum,  the  capital  of 
the  ^duans,  and  took  into  his  custody  the  flower 
of  the  young  nobility,  who  resorted  thither  from 
all  parts  of  Gaul,  as  to  a  school  of  science  and 
liberal  education.  By  detaining  those  pledges, 
he  hoped  to  attach  to  his  interest  their  parents 
and  relations.  He  supplied  the  young  men 
with  arms,  which  had  been  prepared  with  se- 
crecy by  his  directions.  His  numbers  amounted 
to  less  than  forty  thousand,  a  fifth  part  of  which 
were  armed  after  the  manner  of  the  legions ; 
the  rest  carried  hunting-poles,  knives,  and  other 
instruments  of  the  chase.  He  had,  besides, 
pressed  into  his  service  a  body  of  slaves  reared 
up  to  the  trade  of  gladiators,  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  clad  with  an  entire 
plate  of  iron.  In  the  language  of  Gaul  they 
were  called  CRCPSLLARiAirs.  Their  armour 
was  impenetrable  to  the  stroke  of  the  enemy, 
but,  at  the  tame  time,  rendered  the  men  too  un- 
wieldy for  the  attack.  The  adjoining  provinces 
bad  not  taken  up  arms :  but  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals caught  the  infection,  and  joined  the  rebel 
army.  Sacrovir  gained  a  further  advantage  from 
the  jealousies  subsisting  between  the  Roman 
generals.i  Each  claimed  to  himself  the  conduct 
of  the  war ;  and  the  dispute  continued  till  Varro, 
finding  himself  impaired  by  age,  gave  up  the 
point  to  Silius,  who  was  then  in  the  vigour  of 
his  days. 

XLIV.  Meanwhile  a  report  prevailed  at  Rome, 
that  not  only  the  .£duans  and  the  Treviri,  but 
several  other  cities  of  Gaul,  to  the  number  of 
Bixty-four,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke.  Germany, 
It  was  added,  had  joined  the  league ;  and  Spain 
was  wavering.  The  rumour,  as  usually  hap- 
pens, was  magnified  by  the  credulity  of  the 
populace.  Good  men  felt  for  their  country :  the 
greater  part,  detesting  the  present  system,  and 
wishing  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  change,  en- 
joyed the  confusion,  and  triumphed  in  the  com- 
mon danger.  Invective  did  not  spare  Tiberius. 
*'  In  a  difficult  and  alarming  crisis,  he  was  busy 
in  settling  the  forms  of  some  new  prosecution. 
Did  he  mean  to  proceed  by  way  of  information 
Ygainst  Julius  Sacrovir  f  Was  that  chieftain  to 
be  accused  of  violated  majesty  ?  The  revolt 
|)Iainly  showed  that  there  still  existed  men  of 
undaunted  valour,  who  were  resolved,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  to  defy  his  letters  written  in 
blood  to  the  senate ;  and  war,  with  all  its  dan- 
gers, was  preferable  to  a  sanguinary  peace,  under 
u  despotic  tyrant."  Amidst  these  murmurs  of 
discontent,  Tiberius  appeared  with  an  unruffled 


I  Tleellloi  Tarn  commanded  on  tlw  Lower  Rhine, 
and  Cains  SIllus  on  the  Upper. 


temper,  never  once  changing  his  look,  his  place 
of  abode,  or  his  habits  of  life.  Is  this  to  be  as- 
cribed to  magnanimity  ?  or  did  he  know,  by  secret 
intelligence,  that  the  whole  waa  either  false,  or 
magnified  beyond  the  truth  ? 

XLV.  Silius,  in  the  meantime,  having  sent 
before  him  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  marched  at  the 
head  of  two  legions  into  the  territory  of  the 
Sequanians,  41  people  at  the  extremity  of  Gaul, 
bordering  on  the  iElduans,  and  confederates  in 
the  war.     He  laid  waste  the  country,  and  pro- 
ceeded, by  rapid   marches,  to  Augustodunum. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  aidour  of  the  legions  : 
the  standard-bearers  with  emulation  gave  every 
proof  of  their  alacrity;   the  common  soldien 
declared,  with  one  voice,  that  they  wanted  no 
repose ;  the  night  ought  not  to  be  lost  in  sleep; 
let  them  but  see  the  enemy,  they  asked  no  more ; 
victory  was  sure  to  follow.     At  the  distance  of 
twelve  miles  from  Augustodunum,  Sacrovir  ap- 
peared in  force.     His  line  of  battle  was  formed 
on  the  open  plain.     The  gladiators,  in  complete 
armour,  were  stationed  in  the  centre  (  his  co- 
horts in  the  two  wings,  and  his  half-armed  mul- 
titude in  the  rear.    He  was  himself  mounted 
on  a  superb  horse,  attended  by  a  number  of 
chiefs.    He  rode  through  the  ranks,  haranguing 
his  men  :  he  called  to  mind  the  glory  of  their 
ancestors,^  their  brave  exploits  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  eternal  honour  of  succeeding  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.     A  defeat,  he  said,  would 
bring  with  it  infamy,  and  chains,  and  bondage. 

XL VI.  The  speech  was  short,  and  the  sol- 
diers heard  it  without  emotion.  The  legions 
advanced  in  regular  order.  A  band  of  raw  re- 
cruits, lately  levied  in  the  towns  of  Gaul,  could 
not  sustain  a  sight  so  terrible.  The  faculties  of 
eyes  and  ears  were  lost  in  confusion.     By  the 


2  The  Gauls,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennui,  stormed 
the  city  of  Rome,  A  U.  C.  3&1 ;  before  the  Christian 
era  390.  Livy,  lib.  v.  s.  3o.  They  fought  no  leas  ih&a 
thirty  baules  with  Julius  Csssar.  Brotier,  in  his  note 
on  this  passage,  is  at  great  pains  to  retrieve  the  (ame  of 
the  ancient  Oaula,  who  have  been  in  his  opinion,  too 
much  neglected,  and  Indeed  consigned  to  oblivion,  by 
the  irruption  of  the  FaANXs.  But  the  Gauls,  he  aays, 
were  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  while  Rome,  under 
Tarquinius  PrlBcus,  was  yet  in  its  infancy;  and  though 
the  name  of  Franks  has  been  adopted  by  his  couu- 
trjrmen,  yet  the  nature  of  the  first  inhabitants  has  not 
k)een  eictinguished.  The  Gallic  mind,  the  Gallic  genius, 
and  the  Gallic  manners,  liave  been  transmitted  from 
age  to  age,  insomuch,  that  what  Julius  Cesar  said  of 
the  people  almost  two  thousand  years  ago,  is  true  at 
this  hour.  So  fiir  Brotier.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
researches  into  remote  antiquity,  and,  as  Doctor  Gold- 
smith somewhere  expressed  it,  who  love  to  pursue  the 
chase  when  the  dews  of  the  morning  have  passed  away, 
will  find  in  Brotier's  Tacitus,  vol.  i.  page  367, 8vo  edit, 
an  elaborate  history  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  But  whether, 
in  the  history  of  those  barbarous  times,  any  thing  can 
be  found  to  equal  the  carnage,  blood,  and  massacre, 
which  have  lately  disgraced  their  descendanta,  and 
excited  the  horror  and  Indignation  of  all  Europe,  naay 
be  made  a  question. 
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BonaBi  yMotj  was  already  anticipated.  To 
exhort  tbem  was  nnnecefsaiy,  jet  Silius  thought 
l»roper  to  inflame  their  aidour.  **  The  disgrace," 
he  said,  **  would  be  great,  if  the  Tictorioas  le- 
gions, who  had  conquered  in  Germany,,  were 
DOW  to  consider  the  Gauls  as  an  equal  enemy. 
The  rebels  of  Tours  have  been  chastised  by  a 
single  cohort;  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry 
crushed  the  insurgents  at  Treves ;  and  a  handful 
of  this  very  army  gave  the  Sequanians  a  totsl 
overthrow.  The  .£duans  are  now  before  you ; 
not  an  anny,  but  an  effeminate  race,  abounding 
in  wealth,  and  enervated  by  luxury.  Charge 
with  valour,  and  to  pursue  the  runaways  will 
be  your  only  trouble.'*  This  speech  was  re- 
ceived with  a  general  shout  The  rebels  were 
soon  hemmed  in  by  the  cavalry :  the  front  of 
their  line  gave  way  at  the  first  onset  of  the 
infantiy,  and  the  wings  were  put  to  flight.  The 
men  in  iron  annour  still  kept  their  ranks.  No 
impression  could  be  made  by  swords  and  jave- 
lins. The  Romans  had  recourse  to  their  hatchets 
and  pickaxes.  With  these,  as  if  battering  a  wall, 
they  fell  upon  the  enormous  load,  and  crushed 
both  men  and  armour.  Some  attacked  with 
clnbs  and  pitchforks.  The  unwieldy  and  de- 
fenceless enemy  lay  on  the  ground,  an  inani- 
mate mass,  without  an  effort  to  rise.  Sacrovir 
threw  himself  into  the  town  of  Augustodunum, 
tmt  in  a  short  time,  fearing  to  be  given  up  a 
prisoner,  withdrew,  with  his  most  faithful  ad- 
herents, to  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His  followers,  having 
first  set  fire  to  the  place,  turned  their  swords 
against  themselves,  and  perished  in  one  general 


XLYIL  Tiberius,  at  length,  thought  fit  to 
write  to  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  these  com- 
motions. In  one  and  the  same  letter  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  war  begun  and  ended.  He 
neither  magnified  nor  disguised  the  truth,  but  in 
plain  terms  ascribed  the  whole  success  to  the 
vahmr  of  his  officers,  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
esgjKJls.  Why  he  did  not  go  in  person,  or  send 
his  son  Drasus,  the  same  letter  explained  his 
leaaons :  '*  The  extent  and  majesty  of  the  empire 
claimed  his  utmost  care.  It  was  not  for  the 
dignity  of  the  prince,  on  the  revolt  of  one  or  two 
cities,  to  relinquish  the  seat  of-  government 
But  now,  since  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
under  any  kind  of  alarm,  it  was  his  intention  to 
show  himself  to  the  provinces,  in  order,  by  his 
presence,  to  allay  the  ferment,  and  restore  the 
pnMie  tranquillity."  Vows  for  his  return,  and 
solemn  festivals,  with  other  usual  ceremonies, 
were  decreed  by  the  senate.  Dolabella,  intend- 
ing to  display  bis  genius  in  the  trade  of  flattery, 
sneceeded  so  far  as  to  show  his  meanness  and 
absurdity.  He  proposed  that  the  emperor,  on 
his  return  from  Campania,  should  enter  the 
dtj  with  the  splendour  of  an  ovation.  This 
occasioned  a  letter  to  the  senate  from  Tiberius, 
be  observed,  *<that  after  conquering 


fierce  and  warlike  nations,  and  having  in  his 
youth  received  and  declined  triumphal  honours, 
he  was  not  such  a  novice  to  glory  as  to  desire, 
in  the  evening  of  his  days,  the  vain  parade  of  a 
public  entry,  for  an  excursion  that  was  little 
more  than  a  party  of  pleasure  to  the  suburbs  of 
Rome." 

XL VIII.  About  this  time  Tiberius  wrote  to 
the  senate,  requesting  that  a  public  funeral 
might  be  decreed  to  Sulpicius  Quirinius  }3  a  man 
no  way  related  to  the  ancient  patrician  family 
of  the  Sulpicii.  He  was  born  at  Lanuvium,  a 
municipal  town:  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  military  services,  had  considerable  talents 
for  business,  and  was  raised  by  Augustus  to  the 
honour  of  the  consulship.  Having  afterwards 
stormed  and  taken  the  strong-holds  of  the  Ho- 
monadensians  in  Cilicia,  he  obtained  triumphal 
honours.  He  attended  Caius  Caesar  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Armenia,  was  the  chief  director  of  his 
councils,  and  made  use  of  that  opportunity  to 
pay  his  court,  with  secrecy,  to  Tiberius,  while 
that  prince  resided  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  This 
anecdote  Tiberius  mentioned  in  his  letter ;  de- 
claring himself,  in  gracious  terms,  well  pleased 
with  the  good  offices  of  Quirinius,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reflecting  with  a  degree  of  acrimony 
on  Marcus  I/Ollivs,  to  whose  conduct  he  im- 
puted the  dissensions  between  himself  and  Caius 
Cssar.  But  the  character  of  Quirinius  was 
held  in  no  esteem ;  his  unrelenting  prosecution 
of  Lepida,  already  related,  was  Still  remember- 
ed ;  and  the  sordid  avarice  of  the  man,  even  in 
old  age,  and  in  the  height  of  power,  left  a  stain 
upon  his  memory. 

XLIX.  The  year  closed  with  a  prosecution 
of  a  singular  nature.  Caius  Lutorius  Priscus,  a 
Roman  knight,  was  the  author  of  an  applauded 
poem  on  the  death  of  Germanicus,  and,  for  his 
composition  had  received  a  reward  from  Tiberius. 
The  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was,  that,  when 
Drusus  lay  ill,  be  prepared  another  elegy,  from 
which  he  hoped,  if  the  young  prince  died,  to 
derive  still  greater  emolument  With  the  vanity 
of  a  poet  Lutorius  read  his  verses  at  the  house 
of  Publius  Petronius,  in  the  presence  of  Vitellia, 
the  mother-in-law  of  that  senator.  Several 
women  of  distinction  were  of  the  party.  As 
soon  as  the  prosecutor  opened  the  heads  of  his 
accusation,  the  confidential  friends  of  the  author 
were  struck  with  terror.  The  fact  was  admitted 
by  all,  except  Vitellia :  she  had  the  memory  of 
a  liberal-minded  women,  and  could  recollect 
nothing.  Credit,  however,  was  given  to  the 
rest  of  the  evidence.  Haterius  Agrippa,  consul- 
elect,  was  the  first  to  give  his  opinion :  he  pro- 
posed that  the  unfortunate  poet  should  suffer 
death. 

L.  Manius  Lepidus  opposed  the  motion.    He 


8  The  same  Quirinius  who  bss  been  mentioned  in  tU* 
book,  S.S3. 
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spoke  as  follows  t  «If  in  our  deliberations, 
conscript  fathers,  we  advert  to  nothing  but 
the  flagitious  sentiments,  by  which  Lutorius 
has  discovered  the  maligoity  of  his  heart  and 
wounded  the  ear  of  others,  neither  the  dungeon, 
nor  the  rope,  nor  the  torments,  which  the  law 
ordains  for  slaves,  would  be  adequate  to  the 
enormity  of  his  guilt  But  on  the  other  hand, 
however  great  the  depravity  of  mankind,  there 
are  degrees  of  punishment.  The  clemency  of 
the  prince  interposes  often  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  the  law;  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has 
delivered  down  to  us  a  system  of  justice  founded 
in  mercy,  and  you  have,  on  many  occasions, 
followed  their  example.  If  between  error  in 
judgment  and  malignity  of  heart  a  distinction  is 
to  be  made ;  if  words  and  criminal  actions  are 
not  to  be  confounded,  the  cnse  before  us  admits 
a  sentence,  which  at  once  will  reach  the  offence, 
and  leave  us  no  reason  to  blush  either  for  our 
moderation  or  our  severity.  The  complaints  of 
the  emperor,  when  the  guilty,  by  a  voluntary 
death,  have  prevented  the  effect  of  his  clemency, 
have  been  heard  by  us  all.  Lutorius  lives ;  and 
should  he  continue  to  do  so,  will  the  state  be  in 
danger?  His  death  will  neither  promote  the 
public  interest,  nor  serve  as  an  example  to  others. 
Productions  such  as  his,  the  effusions  of  a  wild 
and  irregular  fancy,  may  well  be  left  to  flutter 
for  a  time,  and  then,  like  all  frivolous  things,  to 
be  forgotten.  Nothing  serious  or  important  is 
to  be  expected  from  him,  who  betrays  himself, 
not  in  the  hearing  of  men,  but  in  a  circle  of 
women.  And  yet  my  voice  is  against  him :  let 
him  be  condemned  to  exile ;  let  his  effects  be 
confiscated;  let  fire  and  water  be  interdicted. 
This  is  my  opinion,  the  same  as  I  should  give, 
bad  he  been  in  due  form  convicted  on  the  law  of 
violated  majesty." 

LI.  Rubellius  Blandus,  of  consular  rank,  was 
the  only  person  that  assented  to  the  opinion  of 
Lepidus.  The  rest  concurred  with  Agrippa. 
The  poet  was  hurried  away,  and  strangled  in  a 
dungeon.  Concerning  these  proceedings,  Tiberius 
wrote  to  the  senate  in  bis  usual  style,  ambiguous 
and  inexplicable.  He  commended  the  zeal  of 
the  fathers,  even  in  a  matter  of  no  importance, 
but  desired  that,  for  the  future,  words  alone 
should  not  be  punished  with  so  much  precipita- 
tion. He  praised  the  humanity  of  Lepidus,  yet 
found  no  fault  with  Agrippa.  This  produced  a 
decree,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  should,  for  the  future,  be 
sent  to  the  treasury,  till  the  tenth  day  after 
passing  it ;  and,  in  the  interval,  execution  was 
to  be  suspended.  The  fathers,  however,  were 
not  to  have  the  power  of  rejudging  their  own 
acts,  or  revoking  their  sentence.  The  appeal 
waa  to  be  to  Tiberias,  and  no  time  could  soften 
that  implacable  temper. 

LIT.  Caius  Sulpicius  and  Decimus  Haterius 
were  the  next  consuls  [A.  U.  C.  776.  A.  D.  22.] 
The  year  was  free  from  foreign  commotions ; 


but  at  Rome  new  laws  were  expected  to  check 
the  growth  of  luxury,  and  that  apprehension 
spread  a  general  alarm.  The  prodigality  ^  of 
the  times  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch.  In 
many  articles  of  expense,  and  those  the  heaviest, 
the  real  price  might  be  concealed ;  but  the 
cost  of  the  table  was  too  well  understood. 
The  profusion,  with  which  luxury  was  main- 
tained, could  not  remain  a  secret  It  was 
therefore  apprehended,  that  a  prince,  addicted 
to  the  frugality  of  ancient  manners,  would 
endeavour  by  severe  regulations  to  control  the 
mischief. 

The  subject  was  opened  in  the  senate  by 
Caius  Bibulus,  one  of  the  sdiles :  his  colleagues 
joined  to  support  him.     They  stated  that  the 
sumptuary  laws  were  fallen  into  contempt    The 
extravagance  in  furniture  and  utensils,  though 
prohibited,   grew   every   day   more    enormous, 
insomuch  that,  by  moderate  penalties,  the  mis- 
chief was  not  to  be  cured.    The  senate,  without 
further  debate,  referred  the  whole  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  emperor.     Tiberius  weighed 
every  circumstance:   he   knew   that  passions, 
which    had   taken   root,  could  not  be   easily 
weeded  out  of  the  heart :  he  considered  how  far 
coercive  measures  might  be  a  public  grievance. 
If  an  unsuccessful  attempt  gave  a  victory  to 
vice,  the  defeat  he  saw  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
government ;  and  the  necessity  of  waging  con- 
tinual war  against  the  characters  and  fortunes 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  was  what  be  wish- 
ed to  avoid.     After  mature  deliberation,  he  sent 
his  thoughts  in  writing  to  the  senate,  in  sub- 
stance as  follows; 

LIII.  <'  Upon  any  other  question,  conscript 
fathers,  it  would  perhaps  be  expedient  that  I 
should  attend  the  debate  in  person,  and,  in  my 
place,  lay  before  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  commonwealth.     At  pre- 
sent, it  may  be  better  that  my  eyes  should  not 
survey  the  scene.     In  so  mixed  an  assembly, 
many,  no  doubt,  by  their  looks  and  manner, 
might  be  apt  to  betray  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  vicious  habits.  The  attention  of  the  senate 
would   naturally   fix  upon   such  men,   and    I 


1  The  particular  instances  of  Roman  luxury,  and  the 
wealth  and  profusion  of  individuals,  would  lead  to  m 
long  digrcBsion.  Apicius,  and  others  of  that  class  of 
epicures,  are  well  known.  Lucan  has  given  a  generml 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  luxury : 

Namque  ut  opes  nimlas  mundo  fortuna  subacto 

Inlulit,  et  rebus  mores  ccssere  secundis, 

Praedaque  et  hostilcs  luxum  suasere  rapinsB, 

Non  auro  tectisve  modus;  mensasque  priorea 

A8i)ernata  fames;  cultus  gestare  decoros 

Yix  nuribus,  rapuere  mares ;  fvcunda  viromm 

Paupertas  fugitur,  totoque  acceraitur  orbe 

Quo  gens  quaeque  perit   Longos  tum  jungere  fines 

Agronim,  el  dure  quondam  sulcata  Camilli 

Vomere,  ct  antiquos  Curiorum  passa  ligones 

Longa  sub  ignotis  extenders  rura  colonis. 

Pharsaua,  lib.  I. 
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okoQldl,  of  eoQfM,  be  ]«d  to  watch  their  beha- 
▼ionr:  Id  that  ease,  the  guilty  would,  as  it  were, 
be  taken  in  the  fact.  Had  the  cdilee,  whose 
s«aj  deserves  oommendation,  applied  in  the  first 
iastaace  to  me,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  thought 
It  advisable  to  connive  at  vices  that  have  gath- 
ered streogth  from  time,  rather  than  expose  to 
the  world  the  inveteracy  of  the  mischief,  and  the 
feeblenees  of  legal  remedies.  Those  magistrates, 
it  most  be  acknowledged,  have  performed  their 
duty  with  a  spirit  which  every  civil  offlcer 
would  do  well  to  emulate.  As  to  myself,  to  re- 
main silent,  were  a  desertion  of  the  public }  and 
to  speak  out,  may  be  impolitic.  The  part  which 
I  Bttstain  is  neither  that  of  sdile,  praetor,  nor 
consul.  From  the  emperor  something  more  than 
the  minute  details  of  business  is  expected.  The 
pre-eminence  is  painful,  while  Individuals  claim 
the  merit  of  all  the  good  that  is  done,  and,  if 
men  transgrces,  the  blame  is  transferred  to  the 
prince.  At  the  expense  of  one,  all  are  guilty. 
If  a  reform  is  in  truth  intended,  wheis  must  it 
begin,  and  how  am  I  to  restore  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  times  ?  Must  I  abridge  your  villas,  those 
vast  domains,  where  tracts  of  land  are  laid  out 
for  oraament  ?  Must  I  retrench  the  number  of 
alaves,  so  great  at  present  that  erery  family 
aeema  a  nation  hi  itself  ?  What  shall  be  said  of 
maasy  heaps  of  gold  and  silver?  of  statues 
wrought  in  brass,  and  an  infinite  collection  of 
pictures,  all  indeed  highly  finished,  the  perfec- 
tion of  art  ?  How  shall  we  reform  the  taste  for 
dreiSf  which,  according  to  the  reigning  fashion, 
is  so  exquisitely  nice,  that  the  *  sexes  are  scarce 
distinguished  ^  How  are  we  to  deal  with  the 
pccnlUr  aitieles  of  female  vanity,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, with  that  rage  for  jewels  and  precious 
trinkets,  which  drains  the  empire  of  its  wealth, 
and  sends  in  exchange  for  bawbles,  the  money 
ef  the  commonwealth  to  foreign  nations,  and 
even  to  the  enemies  of  Rome  ? 


S  Tibsrias,  who  writM  this  letter  to  tha  senate,  was 
so  veil  known  to  be  load  of  his  glass,  that,  instead  of 
Tlhtfiua  Ckatdiiu  NerOf  he  was  callad  BiasaiiTa  Cal- 
But  though  he  was  addicted  ia  wine,  he  ' 
no  dispnsitlon  to  the  preTailing  luxury  of  the 
UoMS,  till  his  exceases  bmke  out  in  the  iale  of  Caprett. 
Wbat  Tiberius  aays  of  the  fashionable  style  of  dress, 
I  to  Iwth  aezes,  is  confirmed  in  the  passage  above 
firomLucan: 


Cultus  gestare  decoros 


Xix  nuribos,  rapucre  mares.— 

Bonce  daacribea  a  Boroaa  lady  in  her  silk  dreas  from 
the  isle  of  COO0,  so  iliin,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  trana- 


•Cols  tlU  p«ne  ridere  est. 


Ut 

Iha  elder  tells  as,  that  the  men  In  the  smnmer 
did  n<il  bluah  to  follow  their  example ;  and  were 
little  inclined  to  wear  the  military  breast-plate,  that 
tnaiy  clothes  were  a  bortbea  NanpuduUfumvettM 
UfriUUmpropUrmiUvam.  Mian- 
Mo^aa,  tt»  oMari  avf  ttion 
Pliny,  lib.  xi  a  tfL  Sea  IntMs  book,  a.  33^  note. 


LIV.  (( That  these  abuses  are  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  every  table,  and  the  topic  of 
complaint  in  all  private  circles,  I  am  not  now 
to  learn.  And  yet,  let  a  law  be  made  with 
proper  sanctions,  and  the  very  men,  who  call 
for  a  reform,  will  be  the  first  to  make  objections. 
The  public  peace,  they  will  say,  is  disturbed  i 
illustrious  families  are  in  danger  of  ruin ;  and 
all,  without  distinction,  must  live  in  dread  of 
rigorous  inquiries,  and  the  harpies  of  the  law. 
It  is  with  the  body  politic  as  the  body  natural: 
in  the  latter,  chronical  disorders,  in  time  grown 
obstinate,  call  for  harsh  and  violent  remedies. 
Just  so  in  the  distempers  of  the  mind:  the 
heart,  sick  to  the  very  coro  with  vice,  corrupted 
and  corrupting,  requires  an  antidote  as  strong  as 
the  poison  that  inflames  our  passions.  Many 
wholesome  laws  were  made  by  our  ancestors, 
and  many  by  Augustus :  the  former  are  grown 
obsolete;  and  the  latter  (to  the  disgrace  of  the 
age]  are  fallen  into  contempt,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, luxury  riots  without  control.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious  {  while  there  is  no  law  in  force 
to  prevent  abuses,  men  proceed  with  caution, 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief  may  not 
provoke  the  authority  of  the  legislature;  but 
when  positive  instructions  are  found  inadequate, 
the  case  is  very  different  i  unbridled  passions 
take  their  course  with  impunity,  and  all  trans- 
gress without  fear  or  shame. 

**  Why  was  frugality  the  practice  of  ancient 
times .'  Because  each  individual  was  a  law  to 
himself:  because  he  knew  how  to  moderate  his 
desires  {  because  we  were  then  the  inhabitants 
of  a  single  city.  Even  Italy,  when  reduced 
to  subjection,  afforded  but  few  incentives  to 
luxury.  Foreign  victories  taught  us  to  dissi- 
pate the  property  of  others  ;  and  the  civil  wars 
made  us  prodigal  of  our  own.  But  after  all,  is 
the  mischief,  which  the  aediles  make  the  ground 
of  their  complaint,  the  worst  of  our  grievances  ? 
Compare  it  with  other  evils,  and  it  vanishes 
into  nothing.  Italy  stands  in  need  of  foreign 
supplies,  and  yet  no  reformer  tells  us,  how  much 
the  commonwealth  is  every  day  at  the  merey  of 
the  winds  and  waves.  The  produce  of  colonies 
is  imported  to  maintain  our  pride  and  luxury, 
to  feed  the  master  of  the  soil,  and  to  supply  his 
slaves  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Should 
these  resourees  fail,  will  our  groves,  our  villas, 
and  our  spacious  pleasure-grounds  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  our  wants  .'  That  care  is  left  to  the 
sovereign.  Should  he  neglect  that  essential  duty, 
the  commonwealth  is  lost.  With  regard  to 
other  evils,  the  remedy  is  in  the  breast  of  every 
individual.  Men  of  rank  may  be  restrained  b^ 
principle,  the  poor  by  indigence,  and  the  rich  by 
satiety.  These  are  my  sentiments.  If,  notwith- 
standing, any  magistrate  should  be  of  the  opinion 
that  more  may  be  done ;  if  he  feels  within  him- 
self vigour  and  industry  to  oppose  the  torrent ; 
I  honour  the  firmness  of  his  chaiaetar,  «Dd 
cheerftUIy  resign  to  abler  hands  a  great  ps^  of 
M 
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way  own  solicitude.  Bat  when  he  has  declaimed 
againat  corruption,  if  his  2eal  is  to  eva)  orate  in 
a  florid  speech  ;  if  the  violence  of  party  resent- 
ments, which  his  patriot  cares  have  roused,  is 
to  point  at  me,  while  the  censor  of  the  manners 
enjoys  the  fame  of  his  eloquence ;  believe  me, 
conscript  fathers,  I  am  not  more  than  another 
ambitious  of  making  enemies.  To  encounter 
animosities,  for  the  most  part  unprovoked,  and 
often  unjust,  is  too  much  my  lot  at  present  $  and 
yet,  for  the  interest  of  the  community,  it  is  a 
tax  which  I  am  willing  to  pay.  But  if  I  depre- 
cate new  hostilities,  permit  me,  with  your  con- 
sept,  to  avoid  all  such  as  may  be  excited  with- 
out due  consideration,  useless  to  the  state,  and 
to  me  big  with  every  disadvantage." 

LV.   This  letter  being  read,  the  senate  re- 
leased the  sediles  from  all  farther  care  about 
the  business.     Luxury  went  on  with  boundless 
profusion.     It  began  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,!   and   continued   to  flourish,   for  the 
space  of  a  century,  down  to  the  time  when 
Galba  attained  the  imperial  dignity.     At  that 
period   the   manners  changed,  and  temperance 
became  the  fashion.    Of  this  revolution  in  the 
modes  of  life  a  short  account  will  not  be  im- 
proper. While  the  old  constitution  still  subsisted, 
pomp  and  splendour  were  often  the  ruin  of  the 
most  illustrious  families.     To  conciliate   the 
favour  of  the  populace,  and  of  the  allies  of  Rome, 
including  even  kings  and  princes,  was  the  great 
object  of  a  Roman  citizen,  /in  proportion  to 
his  wealth,  his  grandeur,  ana  the  magnificence 
of  his  retinue,  his  importance  rose,  and  with  it 
the  number  of  his  clients.     But  when  the  best 
blood  in  Rome  vras  spilt  by  imperial  tyranny, 
and  to  be  eminent  was  to  be  marked  out  for 
destruction ;  it  became  the  interest  of  the  great 
to  lay  aside  all  vain  ostentation,  and  adopt  a 
more  humble  plan  of  life.     At  the  same  time,  a 
new  race  of  men  from  the  municipal  towns,  the 
colonies,  and  the  provinces,  found  their  way, 
not  only  to  Rome,  but  even  into  the  senate.   The 
strangers,  thus  incorporated,  brought  with  them 
their  natural  parsimony.     In  the  course  of  a 
long,  life  many  of  them,  either  by  their  own 
frugality,  or  a  tide  of  success  in  their  affairs, 
accumulated  immoderate  riches  j  yet  even  in 
affluence  avarice  was  their  ruling  passion.    But 
the  cause,  which,  above  all  others,  contributed 
to   the   revival  of  ancient  economy,  was  the 
character  of  Vespasian ;  a  man  of  primitive  tem- 
perance  and  rigid  austerity.      All  agreed   to 
imitate  so  excellent  a  model.     Respect  for  the 
prince  did  more  than  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  the  law.     And  yet,  it  may  be  true,  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  there  is  a  principle  of  rota- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  the  manners,  like 
the  seasons,  are  subject  to  periodical  changes. 


1  The  battle  of  AcUum  was  A.  U.  C.  733. 
murdered  A.  U.  C.  823. 
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Nor  is  it  certain  that,  in  the  former  ages  of  the 
world,  every  thing  was  better  than  in  the  times 
that  succeeded.  The  present  age  has  produced,  in 
moral  conduct  and  the  liberal  arts,  a  number  of 
bright  examples,  which  posterity  will  do  well 
to  imitate.  May  the  contest  with  antiquity  con- 
tinue !  but  let  it  be  a  generous  emulation  for 
superior  virtue  $  and  may  that  spirit  go  down  to 
future  times ! 

LVI.  Tiberius  gained  by  these  proceedings  a 
considerable  share  of  popularity.     His  modera- 
tion, in  the  business  of  the  intended  reform, 
gave  satisfaction  to  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
The  people  saw,  with  pleasure,  the  tribe  of  in- 
formers disappointed  in  their  views.     In  this 
favourable  moment,  Tiberius,  by  letters  to  the 
senate,  desired  that  his  son  Drusus  might  be  in- 
vested with  the  tribunitian  dignity.     That  spe- 
cious title,  importing  nothing  less  than  sovereign 
power,  was  invented  by  Augustus,  at  a  time 
when  the  name  of  king  or  dictator  was  not  only 
unconstitutional,  but  universally  detested.   And 
yet  a  new  name  was  wanted  to  overtop  the 
magistrates  and  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 
In  thi^t  power  usurped,  Marcus  Agrippa  became 
his  colleague ;   and,  after  his   death,  Tiberius 
Nero  succeeded.     By  the  last  promotion,  it  was 
the  policy  of  Augustus  to  mark  out  the  line  of 
succession,  and  thereby  check  the  views  of  aspir- 
ing men.     He  W2a  sure  that  Tiberius  would  acl 
an  under  part,  and,  besides,  bis  own  name  was 
a  tower  of  strength.     Tiberius,  in  the  present 
juncture,  followed  the  precedent  left  by  Augus- 
tus.    During  the  life  of  Germanicus,  he  held 
the  balance  even  between  the  two  young  princes, 
reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  deciding  when 
he  should  see  occasion.     In  the  letter,  which 
opened  the  matter  to  the  senate,  after  invoking 
the  gods,  and  fervently  praying,  that  the  mea- 
sure might  be  of  advantage  to  the  common- 
wealth, he  introduced  the  character  of  Drusus, 
but  in   a  guarded  style,  never  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  truth.     The  prince,  he  said,  had  a 
wife  and  three  children,  and  was  then  of  the  age, 
which  he  himself  had  attained  s  when  raised  by 
Augustus,  to  the  same  honour.     Nor  could  the 
favour  now  requested,  be  deemed  premature. 
Drusus  had  gone  through  a  probation  of  eight 
years:  the  proofs  of  his  merit  were,  seditions 
quelled,  wars  happily  terminated,  the  splendour 
of  a  triumph,  and  two  consulships.     There  was, 
therefore,  no  danger  that  he  would  be  a  novice 
in  public  busines. 

LVII.  The  senate  was  not  taken  by  surprise : 
the  emperor's  intention  had  been  foreseen,  and 
flattery  was  ready  with  her  servile  strain.  In- 
vention, notwithstanding,  was  at  a  loss  for  no- 
velty.  Statues  were  decreed  to  Tiberius  and  his 


2  Lipsius  observes  thai  Drusus,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, was  six  and  ihirtj  years  of  age.  Tiberius  wm 
bora  A.  U.  C.  712,  and  was  invested  with  the  tribunitian 
power  by  Augustas  A  U.  C.  74a 
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aott;  iluit  were  raised  to  the  gods;  temples 
were  built,  and  triumphal  arches  erected,  with 
other  honoun  of  a  similar  nature.  Marcus 
Silanns  aimed  at  something  new.  Willing,  at 
the  expense  of  the  consular  dignity,  to  pay  a 
eompliment  to  the  princes,  he  proposed  that,  in 
aU  public  and  private  registers,  the  year  should 
no  longer  take  its  date  from  the  names  of  the 
consuls,  but  from  the  persons  inrested  with  the 
tribunitian  power.  Quintus  Haterius  went  still 
&rther ;  he  moved  that  the  decrees  of  that  day 
should  be  fixed  up  in  the  senate  house  in  letters 
of  gokL  His  motion  was  treated  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  The  fathers  saw  with  indignation 
a  superannuated  senator,  who,  on  the  verge  of 
life,  could  incur  present  infamy,  without  a 
prospect  of  future  wages. 

LVUI.  Amidst  these  transactions,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Africa  was  continued  to  Junius 
Btesus.  The  proconsulship  of  Asia,  happening 
then  to  be  vacant,  was  demanded  by  Servius 
Maluginensis,  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  In  support 
of  his  claim,  he  contended,  *<  that  the  inability 
of  a  priest,  in  his  station,  to  go  out  of  Italy,  was 
A  vulgar  error.  The  order,  to  which  he  belonged, 
differed  in  nothing  from  that  of  Mars  and  Ro- 
mulus. If  the  pifests  of  the  two  last  were 
eligible  to  foreign  governments,  whence  arose 
his  incapecity  ?  No  prohibitory  law  was  ever 
passed  by  the  people:  the  books  of  religious 
ceremonies  are  silent  on  the  subject.  In  par- 
ticular cases,  when  the  ministers  of  Jupiter  were 
detained,  either  by  illness  of  by  public  business, 
one  of  the  pontiilh  officiated  in  his  place.  After 
the  tn^ieal  death  of  Cornelius  Merula,*  a  space 
of  no  less  than  seventy-six  years  elspsed,  with- 
out any  nomination  to  the  office :  did  the  interest 
of  leligion  suffer  in  the  mean  time  f  During 
that  whole  period,  the  sacerdotal  function  was 
suspended,  without  prejudice  to  the  established 
wonhip;  and  why  should  not  his  absence  be 
excused  during  the  year  of  his  proconsular 
fovemment  ?  That  some  of  his  predecessors  had 
been  restrained  by  the  authority  of  the  chief 


3  The  death  of  Comelhis  Merula  deeerves  particular 
notice.  He  saw  Marfui  and  Cinna  in  poBseuion  of 
Boom,  and  the  moat  lllusuions  citizens  bleeding  in  one 
fneral  msMacre.  He  abdicated  hie  office  of  consul, 
and,  opening  hie  veins,  sprinkled  with  his  blood  the  very 
ahar,  where,  In  his  chancier  of  priest  of  Jupiter,  he 
had  fraqnantly  offered  op  his  prayers  for  the  peace  and 
happinaas  of  hie  country.  With  his  last  breath  he  poured 
feilh  hie  execration  of  Cinna,  and,  having  invoked  the 
veageeace  of  the  gods  on  that  traitor's  head,  closed  a 
llfc  of  hoaoor  and  virtae.  Mtmla  ottfem,  fwi  se  tub 
tmsuiatu  ttbdieantrat^  inciaia  vemiM 
mUarikuM  $angvinef  quoa  pro  taiuU  reu 
Fiamen  DialiM  preeahu  end  Dem^  tm  m 
we  parUumqiu  <ftts  turn  pneatutf 
ds  rtpubliea  mgrUum  tpMtmn  reddidit.  Vel- 
FaiercQlQS,  lib.  IL  s.  93.  This  was  A.  U.  C.  GST. 
Pram  that  time  no  priest  of  Jupiter  was  appointed  till 
Ike  year  of  Boroe  743,  when  Augusuis  revived  the  office. 
Wo,  lib  Uv.    The  interval  was  a  space  of  sevettj^siz 


pontiff  was  a  fact  not  to  be  controverted }  but 
the  restraint,  in  those  cases,  was  the  effect  of 
private  animosity.  At  present,  by  the  indul- 
gence of  the  gods,  the  chief  pontiff  is  the  chief 
of  men  ;  a  stranger  to  all  petty  jealousies ;  un- 
influenced by  the  cabals  of  a  party,  and  superior 
to  the  little  motives  of  a  private  station." 

LIX.  Lentulus  the  augur,  and  several  other 
senators,  opposed  the  motion.    A  debate  ensued, 
With  so  much  diversity  of  opinion,  that  the 
question  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  pontiff.*     Tiberius  was  not  in  haste 
to  determine  the  point.     In  his  letters  to  the 
senate,  he  mentioned  nothing  but  the  honours 
decreed  to  Drusus  on  his  elevation  to  the  tribu- 
nitian power;   and  those  he  thought  good  to 
modify  with  certain  restrictions.     He  censured, 
in   direct   tenns,   the    resolution   proposed  by 
Silanus,  and  likewise  the  motion  of  Haterius, 
for  fixing  up  the  decrees  in  letters  of  gold; 
condemning  both  as  unconstitutional,  and  repug- 
nant to  ancient  usage.     Letters  from  Drusus 
were,  at  the  same  time,  read  in  the  senate, 
modest  in  the  style  and  turn  of  expression,  but, 
in  the  general  opinion,  denoting  pride  and  arro- 
gance. **  Rome,"  they  said,  "  was  reduced  to  an 
humble  condition,  when  a  young  man,  raised  to 
the  highest  dignity,  declines  to  return  thanks  to 
the  gods  in  their  own  temples ;  when  he  disdains 
to  honour  the  senate  with  his  presence,  and  re- 
fuses to  attend  the  usual  auspices  in  his  native 
city.     Was  it  war  that  detained  him  f  or  did  he 
dread  the  inconvenience  of  a  long  journey,  when 
he  was  only  visiting  the  coast  of  Campania,  or 
pursuing  his  pleasures  on  the  lakes  ?  This  is  the 
education  of  him,  who  is  to  be  the  future  master 
of  the  Roman  world!     He  is  tutored  in  the 
political  school  of  his  father!    Tiberius  may 
have  his  reasons  for  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  public  eye :  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the 
labours  of  his  life,  afford  a  colourable  pretext ;'' 
but  for  Drusus  what   apology  can  be  made  P 
Pride,  rank  pride,  is  his  only  motive." 

LX.  To  strengthen  the  foundations  of  his  own 
power  was  the  constant  policy  of  Tiberius.  In- 
tent on  that  object,  he  still  preserved  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  and  amused  the  senate  with 
a  phantom  of  liberty.  All  petitions  from  the 
provinces  were  referred  to  that  assembly.  About 
this  time,  the  right  of  having  8anctuaries,s  and 
of  multiplying  the  number  without  limitation. 
Was  assumed  by  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  The 
temples  in  that  country  were  crowded  by  the 
most  abandoned  slaves ;  debtors  screened  tiiem- 


4  The  emperor  was  not  only  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armies  of  Rome,  in  his  character  of  iMvaaxToa,  and 
the  sole  director  of  all  civil  business,  by  his  tribunitian 
power;  but  he  was  also,  as  high  pontUT,  at  the  head  of 
the  religion  of  his  country. 

6  For  a  full  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
sanctuaries,  see  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  lib.  ii. 
cap  21.  See  also  Soanhehn,  De  Usu  Numismatum, 
cap.  91 
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■elves  from  their  creditors,  and  criminals  fled 
from  Justice.  The  magistrates  were  no  longer 
able  to  control  a  seditious  populace,  who  carried 
their  crimes,  under  a  mask  of  piety,  to  the  altar 
of  their  gods.  An  order  was  therefore  made, 
that  the  several  cities  should  send  their  deputies 
to  Rome,  with  a  state  of  their  respective  claims. 
Some  places,  finding  their  pretensions  brought  to 
the  test,  thought  proper  to  decline  the  inquiry. 
The  rights  of  others  were  founded  on  traditional 
superstition;  and  superstition  was  not  willing 
to  renounce  her  errors.  Some  of  the  cities  relied 
on  the  merit  of  their  ancestors  in  the  service  of 
Rome.  The  business  came  at  length  to  a  hear- 
ing. A  day  more  august  and  splendid  cannot 
be  figured  to  the  imagination.  We  now  behold 
a  Roman  senate  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
grants  of  the  old  republic ;  discussing  the  treaties 
and  conventions  of  confederate  nations ;  deliber- 
ating on  the  acts  of  kings,  while  kings  were  able 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  power  of  Rome ; 
and,  above  all,  reviewing  the  various  systems  of 
religion,  which  had  been  for  ages  established  in 
the  belief  of  mankind.  These  were  the  impor- 
tant subjects ;  and  to  give  still  greater  dignity 
to  the  scene,  the  senate  met,  as  was  the  practice 
in  good  times,  with  authority  to  inquire,  and 
liber^  to  determine. 

LXI.  The  case  of  the  Ephesians  was  the  first 
brought  forward.  It  was  stated  in  their  behalf, 
that  Diana  and  Apollo  were  not,  as  generally 
supposed,  born  in  the  isle  of  Delos,  but  in  the 
Ortygian  Grove,  on  the  banks  of ^  the  river 
Cenchris,  which  flows  within  the  territories  of 
Ephesus.  In  that  secret  recess,  Latona,  taking 
shelter  under  an  olive-tree,  was  delivered  of 
those  two  deities.  The  tree  was  still  to  be  seen 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  grove  became  a 
consecrated  spot.  It  was  there  that  Apollo, 
after  having  slain  the  Cyclops,  found  a  retreat 
from  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter ;  it  was  there  that 
Bacchus,  after  his  victories,  gave  a  free  pardon 
to  such  of  the  !A.mazons  as  fled  for  protection  to 
the  altar ;  and  it  was  there  that  Hercules,  having 
conquered  Lydia,  established  a  temple,  with 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  neither  the  Persian 
kings,  nor  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  presumed 
to  violate.  The  Romans  at  all  times  paid  the 
strictest  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place. 

LXII.  The  Magnesians  were  the  next  in 
order.  They  relied  on  the  ordinances  of  Lucius 
Scipio,!  confirmed  and  ratified  by  Lucius  Sylla ; 
the  former  victorious  over  Antiochus,  and  the 
latter  over  Mithridates.  In  the  wars  which 
were  waged  under  their  conduct,  the  Magnesians 
adhered  with  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Rome; 
and,  to  reward  their  services,  the  temple  of 
Diana  Leucophryne  was,  by  those  commanders. 


declared  a  sanetttairy*  The  people  of  Apbrodi- 
sium,  and  also  of  Stratonie^,  produced  a  decree 
of  CBsar  the  dictator,  and  another  of  Augustus, 
commemorating  the  zeal,  with  which  those  states 
withstood  the  Parthian  invasion,  and  preserved 
to  the  last  their  attachment  to  the  interest  of 
Rome.  The  Aphrodisians  claimed  the  temple 
of  Venus ;  the  Stratoniceans  worshipped  Jupiter 
and  Diana  Trivia.  The  city  of  HieroesMarea 
deduced  their  ceremonies  from  remote  antiquity, 
alleging  that  they  had  for  ages  adored  a  Persian 
Diana,  in  a  temple  consecrated  by  C3rrus.a  Sev- 
eral orders  made  by  Perpenna,>  by  Isauricus, 
and  other  Roman  generals,  were  alto  cited, 
whereby  it  appeared  that  those  sanctuaries,  with 
a  precinct  two  miles  round,  were  declared  holy 
ground.  The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  claimed 
three  sanctuaries;  the  first  and  most  ancient, 
dedicated  by  Aerias^  to  the  Paphian  Venus; 
the  second,  by  Amathus,  the  son  of  Aerias,  in 
honour  of  the  Amathusian  Venus ;  and  the  third, 
to  the  Salaminian  Jove,  by  Teucer,  the  son  of 
Telamon,  when  that  hero  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  rage  of  his  father. 

LXIII.  Several  other  cities  appeared  by  their 
deputies ;  but  the  senate,  weary  of  the  number, 
and  of  the  party-spirit,  with  which  different 
places  were  espoused,  came  to  a  resolution,  to 
refer  the  whole  to  the  consuls,  and  wait  their 
report  on  the  merits  of  each  distinctive  case. 
The  consuls  went  through  the  inquiry.  Besides 
the  temples  already  mentioned,  they  found  at 
Pergamos  the  sanctuary  of  .£scuhipius,  confirm- 
ed by  authentic  proof.  The  titles  of  other 
places,  being  all  deduced  from  ages  too  remote, 
were  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  In  this 
number  was  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  by  which  it 
was  pretended,  that  the  people  of  Smyrna  were 
commanded  to  build  a  temple  to  Venus  Strato- 
nice  ;S  and  another  of  the  same  god,  directing  a 
temple  and  a  statue  to  Neptune,  in  the  isle  of 
Tenos.  The  Sardians,  and  the  people  of  Mile- 
tus, were  content  with  a  more  modern  date. 
The  former  relied  on  the  privileges  granted  by 
Alexander ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  authority  of 
Darius.     Diana  was  the  tutelar  deity  in  one 


1  Lucius  Sclpio  conquered  Antiochus  A.  U.  C.  664. 
Mithridates  was  driven  out  of  Asia  fay  Lucius  SylU 
A  U.  C.  »n. 


2  The  Persian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Cttus  A.  U. 
C.  199^;  before  the  Christian  era  659. 

3  Marcus  Perpenna  conquered  AHstonicus,  who 
made  an  irruption  into  Asia  A.  U.  C.  6M.  See  Justlo, 
!ib.  xxxvi.  s.  4.  Publius  Serrilius,  in  the  year  of  Roma 
679,  conquered  the  pirates  of  CUicia,  and  afier  reducing 
the  principal  cities  of  their  country,  stormed  the  citadel 
called  IsAUROs,  and  thence  took  thenameof  laAunicvs. 
Undtj  cofueiua  nhi  magni  laborist  J$aurie4  cegiumttn 
adamavit.   Florus,  lib.  iii.  s.  6. 

4  For  king  Aerias,  see  History,  book  It.  s.  3. 

6  The  Venus  StraUmie$  was  so  called  after  ShtiUmic* 
grandraoiher  of  Stleueut  H  who  mounted  the  throne 
of  Syria  A  U.  C.  607.  Whoever  desires  to  know  man 
about  the  worship  paid  to  this  goddess,  will  find  a  par* 
tlcular  accoont  in  Brotier's  Tacitus,  vol.  i.  p^  413, 4lo 
edit. 
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of  .tboM  citiM,  and  ApoUo  in  tbt  otheiw  The 
fftaUae  of  Auguatos  was  held  to  he  a  MDctoaiy 
hj  the  iohahitants  of  Crete.  Several  decrees 
were  paased,  with  due  attention  to  the  religous 
teneti  of  the  people,  yet  limiting  the  number  of 
•anctuariee.  These  regulations  were  ordered 
to  be  engraved  in  brass,  and  fixed  up  in  the  re- 
spective temples,  as  lasting  monuments,  to  ascer- 
tnin  the  rights  now  established,  and  prevent  the 
future  claims  of  national  pride,  or  blind  super- 
stition. 

LXI V.  About  this  time  a  fit  of  illness  threat- 
ened the  life  of  Livia.  Her  danger  was  so 
alarming,  that  it  occasioned  the  emperor's  return 
to  Rome.  Hitherto  the  mother  and  son  had 
lived  on  tenns  of  mutual  regard,  or,  at  worst, 
with  hatred  well  disguised.  Livia,  not  long 
before  had  raised  a  statue  to  Augustus,  near  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus.  In  the  votive  inscription 
her  own  name  preceded  that  of  the  emperor. 
To  the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius  this  was  an 
offence  against  the  imperial  digniQr.  His  re- 
sentment, however,  was  suppressed,  and,  for 
that  reason,  was  thought  to  have  sunk  the  deeper. 
The  senate  proceeded  to  order  supplications  for 
the  recovery  of  Livia,  with  solemn  games  on  the 
occasion ;  in  which  Uie  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the 
college  of  fifteen,  with  that  of  the  septemvirs, 
nnd  the  sodalitjr  of  Augustan  priests,  were  to 
coodoct  the  ceremonies.  Lucius  Apronlus  mored 
that  the  heralds  *  at  arms  should  likewise  offici- 
ate. Tiberius  opposed  the  motion.  It  proceeded, 
he  said,  on  a  mistaken  principle.  He  mentioned 
the  distinct  functions  of  the  several  orders  of 
the  pricethood,  and  made  it  clear,  from  ancient 
pfeeedents,  that  the  heralds  had  never  been  ad- 
mitted to  that  participation  of  honour.  The 
ftatemitj  of  Augustan  priests  was  called  forth 
with  fsod  reason,  since  that  order  belonged,  in 
a  pernliaT  manner,  to  the  &mil7,  for  which  pub- 
lie  wws  were  to  be  offered. 

LXV.  To  give,  in  detail,  the  several  motions 
sad  resolntioas  of  the  time,  is  not  within  the  plan 
of  this  work.  And  yet,  when  rirtue  and  fair  in- 
tagrity  do  honour  to  the  heart,  or  when  a  slavish 
spirit  brands  the  character,  in  either  case,  it  is 
my  intention  to  select  the  particular  instances. 
In  this,  I  apprehend,  consists  the  chief  part  of 
the  historian's  duty.  It  is  his  to  rejudge  the 
eendnet  of  men,  that  generous  actions  may  be 
snatched  from  oblivion,  and  that  the  author  of 
penicsous  counsels,  and  the  perpetrator  of  evil 
Bay  see,beforehand,the  infamy  thatawaits 
at  the  tribunal  of  posterity.  In  general, 
n  black  and  shameful  period  lies  before  me. 
TIm  age  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  sordid 


All  qosstioas  of  war  and  peace,  the  sospension  of 
heetilkiae,  and  treaties  of  alliance,  were  referred  to 
'  decision.    UnUrumf  pada,  bttUj  indueiamm  an' 
/mimiu  Jmditmptt  mmIsl   deans  De  Leglbus, 
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adulation}  insomuch  that  not  only  the  most 
illustrious  dtizens,  in  ocder  to  secure  their  pM- 
eminence,  weie  obliged  to  crouch  and  bend  the 
knee,  but  men  of  consular  and  prvtorian  rank, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  senate,T  tried  with 
emulation  which  should  be  the  most  obsequious 
slave.  We  are  informed  by  tradition,  that  T^ 
berius,  as  often  as  he  went  from  the  senate- 
house,  was  used  to  say  in  Greek,  **  Devoted  men ! 
how  they  rush  head-long  into  bondage  !"  even 
he,  the  enemy  of  civil  libert}*,  was  disgusted 
with  adulation  t  he  played  the  tyrant,  and  de^ 
pised  the  voluntary  slave. 

LXVI.  From  acts  of  base  compliance,  the  next 
step  of  degenerate  men  was  to  deeds  of  horror. 
Caius  Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  accused 
of  rapine  and  extortion  by  the  people  of  the 
province.  The  conduct  of  the  cause  was  un- 
dertaken by  Mamercns  Scaunis,  of  consular  rank ; 
by  Junius  Otho,  at  that  time  prstor ; .  and  Bm- 
tidius  Niger,  one  of  the  sdiles.  The  complaint 
was  aggravated  by  an  additional  charge  of  irrev- 
erence to  the  divinity  of  Augustus,  and  disaf- 
fection to  Tiberius.  Mamercus  affected  to  grace 
himself  by  citing  the  bright  examples  of  a  former 
day  :>  Scipio  Africanus,  he  observed,  prosecuted 
Lucius  Cotta  I  Cato,  the  censor,  appeared  against 
Servius  Galba,  and  Marcus  Scaums  against  Pub- 
lius  Rutilius  t  as  if  those  great  and  excellent 
men  had  instituted  prosecutions  for  constructive 
crimes  like  the  present ;  as  if  Scaurus,  the 
grandfather  of  the  prosecutor,  had  descended  to 
so  vile  an  office.  It  was  reserved  for  Mamercus 
to  degenerate  into  an  infoime^  and  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  his  ancestors.  Junius  Ocho,  another 
prosecutor,  had  been  by  profession  the  teacher 
of  a  school.*  Raised  from  that  obscurity  by  the 
patronage  of  Scjanus,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  and  hoped  by  flagitious  deeds  to  efface 
the  meannesa  of  his  origin.  Brutidins  was  a 
different  character.  Adorned  with  liberal  ac- 
complishments, and  formed  for  great  things,  he 
was  sure  of  reaching  the  first  honours  of  the 


7  The  original  says,  Etiam  pedant  Mmatoree :  that  is, 
the  seoetora,  who,  when  the  sense  of  the  assemblj 
was  taken  per  dueetnonem,  i.  e.  tthen  the  heuee  i& 
Tided,  walked  over  to  the  side  of  those  with  whom  they 
agreed.  This  was,  according  to  Salluet  in  Catil.  pedibue 
in  eentetUiam  ire.  Hence  the  verse  of  Lalxrios  the 
■atirist:  A  head  without  a  tongue,  is  a  pedesulan 
opinion.   Caput  sine  lingua,  pedaria  sententia  est, 

8  Scipio  Africanus  accused  Lucius  CotU  A  U.  C.  &^ 
CoUa  was  acquitted,  lest  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the 
prosecutor  should  be  thouglit  to  influence  the  Judges^ 
See  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  viii.  cap.  1.  Qalba  had  been 
governor  of  a  province  of  Spain,  and  was  impeacliod  by 
Calo  the  censor,  A  U.  C.  0M.  See  VaL  Max.  lib.  viiL 
cap.  2;  and  Cicero,  De  Claris  OraL  a.  21  Rutilius  was 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship  against  Marcus  Scaurus, 
A.  U.  C.  615.  Being  disappointed  of  his  election,  ho 
accused  the  successful  candidate,  and  was,  in  his  turn, 
prosecuted  by  Scaurua   Cicero,  De  Clar.  OraL  a  30. 

9  Seneca  mentions  Oiho  and  Brutidlus;  Controverslsit 
lib.  H.  s.  9. 
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itate,  h&d  be  been  willing  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  virtue.  His  impatience  rained  him.  Eager 
to  outstrip  his  equals,  and  then  to  rise  over  his 
superiors,  he  enlarged  his  views,  and  began  to 
soar  above  his  most  flattering  hopes :  but  his 
ambition  led  him  to  the  precipice  from  which 
good  men  have  often  fallen,  when,  not  content 
with  slow,  but  sure  success,  they  have  hurried 
on  with  too  much  ardour,  and  ended  their  career 
in  rain. 

LXVII.  Gelllus  Poplicola,  who  had  been 
quaestor  to  Silanus,  and  Marcus  Paconius,  his 
lieutenant,  listed  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution. 
Silanus,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  guilty  both  of 
rapine  and  oppression )  but  in  his  ease  a  number 
of  circumstances,  dangerous  even  to  innocence, 
conspired  against  him.  Besides  the  persons 
already  mentioned,  the  most  able  orators  of 
Asia,  men  who  were  chosen  on  aceount  of 
their  eloquence,  united  their  strength.  Against 
that  powerful  combination,  Silanus  stood  alone, 
obliged,  without  any  powers  of  oratory,  to  make 
his  own  defence  with  fear  and  trembling)  a 
situation  that  might  disarm  the  noblest  talents. 
Tiberius  helped  to  increase  his  difficulties.  With 
a  stera  tone  of  voice,  and  a  contracted  brow, 
he  pressed  the  defendant  with  sudden  questions, 
never  suffering  him  to  pause  a  moment,  either 
tjo  repel  or  elude  the  charge.  Silanus  was  obliged 
to  admit  several  points,  rather  than  seem  to 
refute  or  baffle  the  inquiry  of  the  emperor.  His 
very  slaves,  to  make  them  competent  witnesses, 
were  sold  by  auction  to  the  public  officer ;  and, 
to  make  destraction  sure,  Tiberius  added  the 
crime  of  violated  majesty,  that  none  of  the 
prisoner's  family  or  friends  might  presume  to 
assist  in  the  defence.  Silanus  desired  an  ad- 
journment of  a  few  days.  In  that  interval, 
abandoning  all  his  hopes,  he  sent  a  memorial 
to  Tiberius,  in  a  style  sufficiently  humble,  but 
still  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  felt  himself 
oppressed,  and  dared  to  speak  the  language  of 
reproach. 

LXVIIL  Tiberius  remained  inflexible  t  but, 
to  give  the  colour  of  precedent  to  his  final  sen- 
tence, he  ordered  the  proceedings  against  Volesus 
Messala  i  (who  had  also  been  proconsul  of  Asia), 
with  the  record  of  Augustus,  and  the  decree 
made  on  that  occasion,  to  be  read.  He  then 
collected  the  votes,  beginning  wi)h  Lucius  Piso. 
That  senator,  after  some  flourishes  in  praise  of 
the  emperor's  clemency,  concluded,  that  Silanus 
should  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  and 
banished  to  the  isle  of  Gjrarus.8  The  fathers 
concurred  in  the  same  opinion,  when  Cneius 
Lentulus  proposed,  by  way  of  mitigation,  that 
the  estate  which  descended  to  Silanus  from  his 


1  He  wss.  In  the  time  of  Augastns,  proconsal  of  Asia ; 
a  man  of  Inordinate  pride,  and  a  cruel  disposition.  It 
Is  said  that  three  hundred  men  were  put  to  death  by 
Ms  order  In  one  day.   Seneca,  de  Ira,  lib.  li.  csp.  0. 

2  See  the  Geographical  Table. 


mother,  should  not  be  included  in  the  geneial 
forfeiture,  but  vested  in  the  grandson.  Tiberias 
agreed  to  the  amendment.  The  business  seemed 
to  be  at  an  end,  when  Coraelius  Dolabella  rose 
to  show,  that  his  servile  spirit  had  not  deserted 
him.  He  launched  out  into  a  sharp  invective 
against  the  morals  of  Silanus,  grafting  on  it  a 
motion,  that  no  man  of  dissolute  manners  should - 
be  eligible  to  the  government  of  provinces ;  and 
of  this  incapacity  the  emperor  should  be  Che 
sole  judge.  When  a  crime  is  committed,  **  the 
law  takes  cognizance  of  it,  and  inflicts  the  pun- 
ishment But  a  law  to  prevent  the  offence,  would 
be  at  once  an  act  of  mercy  to  bad  men,  an4  a 
blessing  to  the  provinces." 

LXIX.  Tiberius  spoke  in  reply:  «To  the 
reports,"  he  said,  « which  were  current  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Silanus,  he  was  no  stranger. 
But  laws  ought  to  have  a  better  foundation  than 
public  rumour.  The  goveraors  of  provinces 
had  often  disappointed  the  hopes,  and  sometimes 
the  fears,  of  mankind.  By  important  scenes  of 
action  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  roused ;  the 
heart  expands  to  meet  the  occasion  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  feeble  spirits  shrink  from  a 
great  opportunity,  and  grow  less  by  elevation. 
The  prince  can  never  be  fully  informed ;  and 
it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  see  with  the  eyes  of 
others.  The  arts  of  ambitious  rivals  may  de- 
ceive him.  In  human  affairs  nothing  can  be 
foreseen  with  certainty,  and  without  facts, 
laws  can  have  no  operation.  Till  men  have 
acted,  they  cannot  be  judged.  It  was  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to  keep  the  sword  of 
justice  in  the  scabbard,  till  actual  offences  drew 
it  forth.  In  a  system  so  just  in  itself  and  $o 
long  established,  innovations  ought  not  to  be 
rashly  made.  The  cares  of  goverament  are 
a  burthen  to  the  sovereign,  and  his  prerogative 
wants  no  enlargement.  Extend  his  authority, 
and  you  abridge  the  rights  of  the  subject. 
When  the  laws  in  being  are  sufficient,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  resort  to  the  will  of  the 
prince." 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  constitutional  speech. 
From  a  man  little  studious  of  popularity,  it  was 
received  with  universal  approbation.  Tiberius 
did  not  stop  here:  when  his  own  private  resent- 
ment was  not  provoked,  he  knew  that  modera- 
tion was  the  best  policy :  with  that  view  he 
thought  proper  to  add,  that  Gyaras  was  a  dreary 
island,  uncultivated,  and  inhospitable.  In  hon- 
our, therefore,  of  the  Junian  family,  and  from 
motives  of  lenity  to  a  man  who  was  a  member 
of  the  senate,  he  proposed  to  change  the  place 
of  banishment  to  the  isle  of  Cytherat  and  this, 
he  said,  was  the  request  of  Torquata,  sister  to 
Silanus,  and  a  vestel  virgin  of  distinguished 
sanctity.  The  fathers  complied,  and  a  decree 
was  passed  accordingly. 

LXX.  The  Cyrenians  presented  a  charge  of 
rapine  against  Csesius  Cordus.  Ancharius  Pris- 
cua  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  sentence  of 
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coadeainatioii  wu  pronoitnced.  Lueiui  Ennittt, 
«  Roman  knight,  who  had  melted  down  a  lilver 
itatoe  of  the  emperor,  and  converted  it  to  domes- 
tic Dsca,  was  aecvsed  on  the  law  of  violated 
majesty.  Tiberius  stopped  the  proceedings. 
Against  this  act  of  lenity  Ateius  Capito  >  pro- 
tested openly ;  contending,  with  an  air  of  ancient 
liberty,  that  <*  the  right  of  the  senate,  to  hear 
and  determine,  ought  not  to  be  retrenched ;  espe- 
cially when  a  crime  of  that  magnitude  called  for 
vindictive  justice.  The  prince,  in  his  own  case, 
might  be  slow  to  resent:  but  let  him  not  be 
generous  at  the  expense  of  the  public."  This 
language,  blunt  as  it  was,  gave  no  offence  to 
Tiberius  t  he  saw  the  drift  of  the  speech,  and, 
disregarding  the  tone  with  which  it  was  uttered, 
persisted  in  his  resolution.  Capito  brought  dis- 
grace oo  his  name.  Accomplished  as  he  was  in 
the  science  of  laws  both  human  and  divine,  he 
poesened,  besides,  a  nunber  of  virtues  that 
adoned  his  private  character  t  but  by  this  act 
of  servile  flattery  he  sullied  the  lustre  of  a 
distinguished  name. 

LXXL  A  question  that  concerned  a  point  of 
religion  was  the  next  subject  of  debate.  The 
Roman  knights  had  vowed  a  statue,  for  the  re- 
covery of  Livia,  to  lomTirvx  rax  sauxsTxiAir. 
In  what  temple  this  should  be  placed  was  the 
doubt.  At  Rome  there  were  various  structures 
sacred  to  the  goddess,  but  none  under  that  spe- 
cific title.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  there 
was  at  Antium  <  a  temple  with  thit  particular 
denomination  ;  and  it  being  considered  that  the 
whole  sjrstem  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the 
several  temples  and  images  of  the  gods  through- 
oat  Italy,  were  subject  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  Rome,  it  was  resolved  that  the  votive  present 
should  be  placed  at  Antium.  This  being  a  point 
of  religious  ceremony,  Tiberius  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  question,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  in  suspense,  concerning  Servius 
Haluginensis,  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  He  produced 
and  read  a  decree  of  the  pontifical  college,  where- 
bj  it  appeared  that  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  when 
Us  health  required  it,  or  when  he  obtained  a 
dispensation  from  the  supreme  pontiff,  might 
ahaent  himself  from  the  duties  of  his  function 
two  nights  at  most  \  provided  it  was  not  during 
the  public  ceremonies,  nor  more  than  twice  in 
the  eoune  of  the  year.  From  this  regulation, 
made  by  Augustus,  it  was  evident  that  *  year*S 
absence,  and  of  course  a  proconsular  govern- 
ment, was  incompatible  with  the  sacerdotal  func- 
tion. The  authority  of  Lucius  Metellus,s  who, 
pontiff,  would  not  suffer  Aulus  Posthu- 


9  For  mora  of  Ateius  Ca|Htt>,  see  this  book,  s.  75. 

4  Tliere  bed  been  at  Rome  atemple  of  the  ISpMffrian 
Fottaae,  boilt  by  Qnintas  FuItIus  Flaccus,  In  memorj 
ctf  a  signal  victory  obtained  by  him  in  Spain.  LlTjilIb. 
aLa40:aDdUb.  z11Lb.10. 

5  The  oti^Bction  made  by  Melellus,  wu  debated  whh 
vannth  In  the  senate,  and  also  before  the  people. 

>Iiv.lib.zxxTli  S.51. 


mius,  a  priest  of  Jupiter,  to  depart  from  Rome* 
was  also  cited.  It  followed,  that  the  province 
of  Asia  could  not  be  granted  to  Maluginensis. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  person  of  consular  rank, 
who  stood  next  in  seniority. 

LXXII.  During  these  transactions,  Marcus 
Lepidus  petitioned  the  senate  for  leave  to  repair 
and  decorate,  at  his  own  expense,  the  basilick 
of  Paulos,*  that  noble  monument  of  the  JEmi- 
lian  family.  The  display  of  private  munificence 
in  public  works,  which  embellished  the  city,  was 
not  yet  fallen  into  disuse.  In  the  reign  of  Angus* 
tus,  without  any  objection  from  that  emperor, 
Taurus,7  Philippus,  and  Balbus,  with  the  spoils 
which  they  had  talcen  from  the  enemyf  or  with 
the  superfluity  of  their  own  immoderate  wealth, 
added  greatly  to  the  ornament  of  Rome,  and,  by 
consequence,  to  the  honour  of  their  families. 
Encouraged  by  this  example,  but  with  a  fortune 
much  inferior,  Lepidus  revived  the  glory  of  his 
ancestors.  Tlie  Theatre  of  Pompey  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  remaining  branches 
of  the  family  not  being  equal  to  the  expense  of 
so  greaf  a  structure,  Tiberius  declared  his  inten« 
tion  to  build  a  new  edifice,  with  the  original  name. 
He  congratulated  the  senate  that  the  damage 
occasioned  by  the  late  fire,  was  confined  to  that 
single  building.  For  this,  he  said,  they  were 
obliged  to  the  vigilance  of  Sejanus.  The  senate 
decreed  a  statue  >  to  be  placed  in  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey,  in  honour  of  the  favourite.  In  a  short 
time  afterwards,  when  triumphal  ornaments  were 
granted  to  Junius  Bliesus,  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
Tiberius  made  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  hit 
motive  for  bestowing  that  high  reward,  was  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  Sejanus,  as  the  proconsul 
was  his  uncle. 

LXXin.  Blesus,  however,  had  fairly  earned 
his  honours.  Tacfarinas,  often  repulsed,  was 
never  defeated.  He  found  resources  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Africa,  and  returned  to  the  con* 
flict  with  new  vigour.  He  had  at  length  the 
arrogance  to  send  an  embassy  to  Tiberius,  de- 
manding lands  for  himself  and  his  army,  or 
nothing  should  make  an  end  of  the  war.  Tibe- 
rius, it  is  said,  was  upon  no  occasion  so  little 
master  of  himself.  **  It  was  an  insult  to  the 
imperial  majesty,  and  the  Roman  name.    Shall 


6  It  was  built  by  JBmilhis  Fiulus,  who  was  eonsol, 
AU.  C.  701  Cicero  calls  it  a  glorious  stmctnn.  KOiil 
gratiuB  itto  momtrnmiot  nihil  glariontu.  Ad  Atticum, 
lib.  iv.  epist,  16. 

7  The  public  buildings  erected  by  Trams,  Fhillppas, 
Balbos,  and  others,  are  mentioned  by  Velleius  vimr- 
culm,  llh  li.  s.  86:  and  more  particularly  by  Snetonius, 
in  Aug.  a  29. 

8  Seneca  says,  wHh  Indignation,  Who  could  bear  to  see 
the  statue  of  Sejanus  placed  o^r  the  ashes  of  Pbmpej ! 
a  base  perfidious  soldier  among  the  monuments  of  a 
great  eommanderl  Qirft  non  nimptrefwr,  sifva  edMret 
Oruii  Pompeii  emtttiiut  S^fanumtf  tt  m  mommttftii» 
masimi  imptratoriM  eonaterari ptifiium  erfttMnt  Da 
Consolat  e^.  xxU. 
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a  deserter,  a  wandering  Tagalxmd,  presmne  to 
treat  on  equal  terms  ?  Even  Sportacus,!  though 
he  had  defeated  consular  armies,  and  spread  de- 
solation with  sword  and  fire  through  the  realms 
of  Italj,  was  not  allowed  to  negotiate  terms  of 
peace,  though  the  commonwealth,  at  that  time, 
was  well  nigh  exhausted  hy  Sertorius,^  and 
the  MUhridatic  war.  Even  then,  no  compro- 
mise was  admitted  ;  the  dignity  of  the  state  was 
saved.  And  shall  a  flourishing  empire  descend 
so  low  as  to  compound  with  Tacfarinas,  and,  hy 
granting  lands,  become  the  purchaser  of  peace  at 
the  hands  of  a  freebooter  and  a  rubber  ?"  Stung 
by  these  reflections,  Tiberius  ordered  Blssus  to 
seduce  the  followers  of  Tacfarinas  by  promises 
of  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms ;  but  as  to  their  chief  he  must  strain 
every  nerve  to  secure  the  person  of  that  daring 
adventurer. 

LXXIV.  The  promised  amnesty  reduced  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy ;  and  Blsesus,  adopting  a 
new  mode  of  war,  turned  the  arts  of  the  wily 
Numidian  against  himself.  Unequal  ,to  the 
legions  in  a  pitched  battle,  Tacfarinas  depended 
altogether  upon  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  :  he 
divided  his  men  into  small  parties  ;  he  showed 
himself  in  sudden  incursions,  fled  before  a  regu- 
lar force,  and  knew  where  to  lie  in  ambush. 
The  Romans  accordingly  marched  in  three  co- 
lumns, by  as  many  different  routes.  In  the 
quarter  where  the  Africans  ravaged  the  country 
near  Leptis,  and  then  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
Garamantes,  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  proconsul's 
lieutenant,  advanced  with  his  division.  In  an- 
other quarter,  where  Cirta  lay  exposed  to  the 
Barbarians,  the  younger  Blesus,  the  proconsul's 
son,  commanded  a  second  detachment.  In  the 
intermediate  part  of  the  country,  the  commander- 
in-chief  marched  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of 
troops.  At  an  convenient  places  he  threw  up 
intrenchments,  and  appointed  garrisons,  secur- 
ing every  station  by  a  regular  chain  of  posts. 

The  Barbarians  found  themselves  counteracted 
on  every  side.  Wherever  they  turned,  the  Ro- 
mans were  at  hand,  in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  the 
rear.  Numbers  were  surrounded  and  either 
put  to  the  sword  or  taken  prisoners.  To  spread 
the  alarm,  the  Roman  army  was  again  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  parties,  under  the  command 
of  centurions  of  approved  valour  and  experience. 
Nor  was  the  campaign  closed,  as  usual,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Instead  of  retiring  to  winter- 
quarters  in  the  old  provinces,  Blsesus  kept  the 
field  t  he  increased  the  number  of  his  posts  and 


1  Spartacos  kindled  up  the  serrile  war  in  Italy 
A.U.C.fl8l.  He  gained  two  imporlAttt  ylctories.  Being 
deftaud  in  a  baUle  with  Liclnlui  Crossus,  he  died 
bravely  sword  in  hand.  See  the  account  In  Floras,  Ub. 
iU.cap.». 

3  Sertorlus,  and  BOthrldates  king  of  Pontos,  Joined  in 
aleague  agaiiisitheBonians,A.U.C.0aO.  Floras,  Ub. 
tILsLfc 


garrisons,  and  sent  out  detachments  lightly 
armed,  with  guides  acquatoted  with  the  course 
of  the  country.  Tacfarinas  could  no  longer 
stand  at  bay.  He  shifted  his  huts,>  and  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place.  At  length  his  brother 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Bhesus  thought  it  time 
to  close  the  campaign.  His  retreat  was  sudden 
and  premature.  The  province  was  still  open  to 
incursions ;  and  the  flame  of  war,  though  sup- 
pressed, was  not  extinguished.  Tiberius,  how- 
ever, considered  the  enemy  as  completely  van- 
quished. Besides  the  honours  already  granted 
to  Blaesus,  he  ordered  that  the  legions  should 
salute  him  by  the  title  of  Impxrator,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Roman  armies,  in 
the  pride  of  victory  flushed  with  the  generous 
ardour  of  warlike  spirits.  In  the  time  of  the 
republic,  this  was  a  frequent,  custom,  insomuch 
that  several,  at  the  same  time,  without  pre- 
eminence or  distinction,  enjoyed  that  military 
honour.  It  was  often  allowed  by  Augustus, 
and  now  by  Tiberius,  for  the  last  time.  With 
him  the  practice  ceased  altogether.4 

LXXV.  Rome,  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
lost  two  illustrious  citi^ns ;  the  first  was  Asinius 
Saloninus,s  grandson  both  to  Marcus  Agrippa 
and  Asinius  Pollio,  half-brother  to  Drusus,  and, 
besides,  the  intended  husband  of  the  emperor's 
granddaughter.  The  second  was  Atcius  Capi- 
to,'  already  mentioned  ;  a  man,  for  his  abilities 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  of  the  first 
eminence  in  the  state.  From  his  birth  he  de- 
rived no  advantage.  His  grandfather  was  a 
centurion  under  Sylla:  his  father  rose  to  the 
rank  of  pnetor.  Capito  was,  with  rapid  speed, 
advanced  by  Augustus  to  the  consular  dignity, 
and  by  that  promotion  placed  above  his  compe- 
titor, Antistius  Labeo,  who  had  grown  into 
celebrity  by  his  talents  and  his  skill  in  jurispru- 
dence. It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  that  age 
to  see  flourishing  together  these  two  illustrious 
rivals,  who,  in  peaceable  times,  were  the  oma^ 


3  Sellast  says,  the  Numidian  huts,  called 
the  natives,  were  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a  curve  on 
each  Bide,  somewhat  reaembllng  a  ship.  De  Bell.  Jugnrth. 
B.  la 

4  When  tides  of  honour  were  soppreseed,  the  incen- 
tires  of  valour  were  extinguidied,  and  military  gl<n7 
faded  away. 

6  Asinius  Saloninus  was  the  son  of  Asinius  Gallus, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  s.  8.  by  Vipaania 
Agrippinai  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Tiberius,  and  was 
mother  of  his  son  Dnisas ;  of  course  he  was  grandson 
of  Asinius  Folllo,  who,  for  his  victory  over  the  Salonil, 
a  people  of  Dalmatla,  was  called  SAMNxmrs.  Th« 
grandson  enjoyed  the  title  of  his  grandfioher.  He  waa 
also  grands(NI  to  Agrippa  by  his  mother's  side.  See  th« 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  G9. 

6  Ateius  Capito  has  been  already  mentioned  In  thi« 
book,  B.  70.  He  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  7S9 ;  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  6.  He  succeeded  IKarcus  JBmillas  Lepidus  sad 
Lucius  Arruntlus  fbr  the  remainder  of  their  year,  aad 
his  nans,  thersfiWB,  does  not  appear  in  the  fb&U  Csib- 
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BMiliof  thair  coiuitry.  The  fiuae  of  Labeov 
raM  OB  tlM  funtt  foundatioii ;  be  waa  a  stren- 
now  ■Mortor  of  civil  libertj,  and  for  that  reason 
the  fiTovrite  of  the  people.  Capito  knew  his 
appcoachet  to  the  great,  and  bj  his  flezibilitj 
became  a  favoarite  at  the  oonrt  of  Augustus. 
Labeo  was  not  snifered  to  rise  above  the  pistor- 
iaa  rank ;  bat  that  act  of  injustice  raised  ,his 
popolaritj:  while  on  the  other  hand,  Capito 
obtained  the  consulship,  and  with  it  the  public 


7  AaiiflUos  Lab0o  is  meiuioiied  with  honour  in  ssts- 
nl  psiaipi  of  the  Digest  He  was  one  of  thoee  men, 
whoae  siagnlariUeB  ere  forgi^wi  on  aceoont  of  their 
taleou  end  their  vlnoes.  His  frther,  an  ardent  and 
aeaioes  wpaWican,  resolTed,  after  the  battle  of  Fhilippi, 
ant  ID  survive  the  loss  of  puUie  liberty.  He  was  des- 
patched hf  his  own  "*—■«•«*»,  bj  one  of  his  domestics, 
when  he  enfranchised,  that  be  noilght  not  die  bj  the  hand 
ef  a  SUve.  Appftan,  Ub.  Iv.  The  son  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  fiuher.  He  thought,  spoke,  and  acted,  upon 
all  occasions,  with  a  repubUnn  spirit  Augustus  knew 
his  character,  and  yet  respected  bbn.  We  are  told  bj 
Fooipoaias,  the  civilian,  Digest  1,  tit  il.  s.  ^,  that  the 
consulship  fiir  part  of  the  jear  was  oflbred  to  him  and 
rejeded.  It  is  probeble,  that  perceiving  the  statecraft, 
by  whkh  the  f^nsnler  authoritj  was  abridged,  and,  bj 
coaaeqaeace,  impatoed,  Labeo  disdained  to  be  the  time- 
■ervtng  consul  of  the  court  Aulus  Qelllus  Qib.  xili. 
capL  U)  has  pcttserved  a  fiagment  of  a  letter,  in  which 
Capho  aaja  of  his  rival,  that  he  was  a  man  almost 
frantic  with  the  love  of  liberty.  Agitabat  haminem 
Uktrtag  fMarfiww  mmia  §t  vteon,  Noctes  Attica,  lib. 
att.  capi  IS.  The  kvourite  at  the  court  of  Augustus 
aright  natarally  enoq^  pronounce  that  judgment 
And  yet  w«  find  that  the  obsequious  Capho  could  in  the 
raign  of  Tlberins  imitaie  the  blunt  freedom  of  his  rival. 
Being  fold  that  a  word,  coined  \j  Tiberius  in  one  of  his 
fyr^'^f^  was  legitimaie  Latin,  or,  if  it  was  not,  that 
n  would  soon  become  so :  That,  said  Capito,  is  false ; 
Car  you.  Clear,  can  give  tlie  freedom  of  the  chy  to  men, 
but  not  to  words.    CtrUjam  wurUiiur,  mquU  CapUo: 


8aeioniuS|  Se  Illustf .  Oranunat  cap.  zzil 


LXXVL  In  this  year  'alsOj  the  sizty-fouith 
from  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Junia,s  niece  to 
Cato,  sister  of  Brutus,  and  the  widow  of  Cas- 
sius,  paid  her  debt  to  nature.  Her  will  engrossed 
the  public  eonrersation.  Possessed  of  immod- 
erate riches,  she  left  marks  of  her  regard  to 
almost  all  the  eminent  men  at  Rome,  without 
mention  of  Tiberius.  The  omission  gare  no 
umbrage  to  the  emperor.  He  considered  it  as 
the  exercise  of  a  civil  right,  and  not  on]y  suf- 
fered her  funeral  panegjrric  to  be  spf^en  from 
the  rostrum,  but  allowed  tlie  last  ceremonies  to 
be  performed  with  the  usual  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. In  the  procession  were  seen  the  images 
of  the  most  illustrious  funilies,  in  number  not 
less  than  twenty ;  the  Bfanlii,  the  Quintii,  and 
others  of  equal  rank.  Those  of  Brutus  and 
Cassiusi  were  not  displayed  i  but  for  tliat  reason 
they  were  present  to  every  imagination,  and 
with  superior  lustre  eclipled  tlie  splendour  of 
that  day. 


8  Junia  was  the  dau^iter  of  Oecimus  Junius  Silanas 
\j  Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica.  Servilia  was 
first  married  to  M.  Junius  Brutus,  and  by  hfan  was  the 
mother  of  Brutus,  who  stabbed  Julius  Casar.  Junla 
was,  of  course,  niece  to  Cato,  and  halfsiaier  to  Bratas. 
She  married  Cassfais,  the  filend  of  Brutus;  and  thus  da* 
scended,  and  thus  allied,  the  sister  of  one  cons|rirator 
against  Casar,  and  the  widow  of  another,  she  lived  un- 
molested in  the  full  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honour, 
to  an  extreme  old  age.  The  battle  of  Fhilippi  was  fou^t 
A.  TJ.  C.  71S.  From  that  tfane  to  the  year  of  Rome  778, 
a  period  of  six^'three  years  complete,  Jgnia  possessed 
splendid  riches,  and  was  buried  at  last  whh  all  the  hon- 
ours of  a  public  funeral.  The  moderation  of  Augustan 
protected  her,  and  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius  was  not  yet 
unchained. 

9  The  constitution  being  overturned,  the  assertors  of 
publio  liberty  were  not  displayed ;  but  as  Tacitus  else- 
where says,  the  honour  which  was  denied  increased 
tlieir  glory.  NegtUauhaiim'gknamiMtmdit.  Annals^ 
book  iv.  s.  26. 
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These  tiaiisactioiis  include  six  jreus. 

Teen  of  Home.  OfChrfiL  Concnls. 

Ceiua  Asinios  Pollio,  Ceiiis  Antistiiis  Vetiis. 
Seigius  Cornelius  Cethegus,  Lucius  Visellius  Vaixo. 
Marcus  Asinius  Agrippa,  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  GcBtulieus,  Csius  Calrisius  Sabinus. 
ICarcus  Lidnius  Crassus,  Lucius  Cal|iunkius  Piso. 
Appius  Junius  Silanus,  Publius  Silius  NerTft. 
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oiuMrcnDiquillltj  prevailed  at  Rome,  and 
tilt  emperor  saw  the  imperial  funily  flourishing 
with  undimiiiislied  lustre.  Jhe  loss  oQignnaiil- 
—  —  ve  him  no  regret  jTn'fRwntra^^he 

i  Issues 


Wnge 

and^ji^^in  0/  dig^j^jji^jja^^gl lowed. 

oppressive,  dj  nHTauthority  encouraged  the 
tynanj  of  others.  Of  ^^M,  TjtfWtljUliflU  ff'M*" 
B^M">i  agMIHndBri  ^  the  pist(vW  guards, 
fras  tte  piHM  aadl  efficient  cause.  The  power 
and  inftiieoee  of  tiiat  minister  have  heen  already 
itkmed.  I  shall  here  give  the  origin  of  the 
I,  the  features  of  his  character,  and  the  flagi- 
tio«s  arts  hj  which  he  aspired  to  the  supreme 


Bm  was  horn  at  VulsinH,!  the  son  of  Seius 
ftiabo^i  a  RoBBan  knight.  He  attached  himself, 
in  his  eaily  youth,  to  Caius  Cssar,  the  grandson 
of  AvgvstQS.  Even  at  that  time  he  laboured 
Oder  m  suspidon  of  havbig  prostituted  his  per^ 
sea  to  th«  ittCunous  passions  of  Apicius,*  a  rich 


1 

fl 
ihs 
Om 

3 


ths 


See  the  Oeogfaphleal  Table. 
▼eUatasAttweiilus  the  hisuvlan,  who  lackeytd  at 
Ibei  of  8t|aoii%  sajrs  that  the  frthtr  was  chief  of 
Bomaa  knighta.  Noihbig  more  is  known  of  him. 
Tbtetn  were  three  fhrnous  eptcures  of  the  name  of 
one  mentioned  bj  Alhen«us ;  a  second  In  the 
of  Augustas  and  liberies;  and  a  third,  In  the 
of  Thj^aa.  The  second  Is  tlie  person  here  In- 
Beaeca  asjs  of  him,  la  thet  eltj,  flrem  which 
teachers  of  phUoeophy  were  banished,  this  man, 
tlM  science  of  the  kitchen,  comipied  the 
of  the  age,  \rj  hJs  skill  in  cookery.  ApMua 
■Ml,  fui  m  ea  «r6e  C9  ^ua  fkUmofki^ 
Jmv€mtmti»  tbin  juMi  mmt^§Htntiam 
prQfMewB,  oitdpUitQ  eve  MtKtutMn nywcit.  Sen* 
Do  ODBfloleiioBe.  Finding  Idmeeli;  ^r  a  long 
of  foiishm  and  glnooay,  much  InvolTed  In 
aad,  eier  saUsftflag  all  demands,  not  worth  more 
what  may  be  called  lOMlOOL,  he  finished  his  days 
doee  of  poison.  Seneca  in  the  piece  abote  quoted. 
ih«  sake  of  aa  eaeedou,  peihi^M  Uitle  known,  it 


and  prodigal  voluptuary.  By  various  arts  he 
afterwards  gained  an  entire  ascendant  over  the 
affections  of  Tiberius,  insomuch  that  the  temper 
of  that  prince,  to  the  rest  of  mankind  dark  and 
inscrutable,  became  to  him  alone  unclouded,  free, 
and  complying.  Xb&A^AUfififiiUJbflBCiii^K** 
not  the  effect  of  superior  abiliti.i,iuM]a^aiMm8, 
iiTtn^gnaTTeii  a/victim  to.^WjMjdifijtyrf  ihat 
very  pnncejwlioni  Ije  Received  at  first.     A  phe- 

""Btfff?7  ,f°  ^'^'^y  ^^^  raord  i  nary  canbc  ascrft)M 
to  nothing  less  tiian  tlie  wrath  oj^^^go Js,  jn- 
ceTlSdl  IgUlUSf  the  Koman  slate.' ^Weuier  the 
pffMtff"*suffere3  most  'by'^e  elevation,4  or  the 
downfall,  of  that  pernicious  minister,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  His  frame  of  body  was 
vigorous,  robust,  and  patient  of  labour ;  his  spirit 
bold  and  enterprising;  in  his  own  conduct  a 
profound  dissembler,  and  to  others  a  sharp  and 
dangerous  accuser.  With  pride  that  swelled  to 
arrogance,  he  had  the  meanneu  that  could  fawn 
and  flatter ;  and,  under  the  outward  calm  of 
moderation,  he  nourished  in  his  heart  the  most 
unbounded  ambition.  Profusion,  luxury,  and 
largesses  were  often  his  means,  but  more  fre- 
quently application  to  business,  and  indafatiga- 
ble  indus^  {  virtues  that  take  the  name  of  vice, 
when  they  play  an  under  part  to  inordinate 
passions  and  the  lust  of  domination.^ 

II.  Tha.  commission  over  the  prsetorian  bands 
had  bef jq  always  of  a  lltBttM  nati&re.     Sejanus 


majr  be  proper  u>  mention,  there  is  extant,  tat  the  Letia 
language,  a  book,  Importing  to  be  Apicius's  Art  of  Cook- 
erj.  La  Bletterie  relates  as  a  certain  fiict,  that  Madame 
Dacler  and  her  husband  were  almost  killii  ty  this 
book.  They  found  In  It  a  receipt  for  a  particular  ro^enl, 
and  bebig  both  Inclined  to  dine  claselcally,  thej  were 
almost  poisoned  \j  their  learned  UU  of  fare. 

4  The  pemleioue  consequences  which  attended  the 
rise  of  Sejanus,  will  be  seen  In  the  sequel.  His  ruin 
was  equally  the  cense  of  pabllc  calamhy;  since  Taci- 
tus tells  us,  that  Tiberius,  while  he  lored  or  feared  this 
foTourhe  minister,  restrained  his  passions,  but  after- 
wards broke  out  with  unbounded  ftiry.  Annals,  book 
W.s.  51. 

6  Assumed  and  well  acted  rinoes  are  often  more 
dangerous  than  the  worst  vices.  Addison's  Cato  says 
of  Julius  Cesar, 

Curse  on  his  Tirtues !  they're  undone  his  country. 
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ue  had  the  address  to  collect  iiSt^fflPHR^xne 
whole  coxps  of  the  guards,  till  that  time  quar- 
tered in  various  parts  of  Rome.  Being  embodied, 
they  received  their  orders  with  submission ;  habit 
and  constant  intercourse  established  a  spirit  of 
union,  and,  knowing  their  numbers,  they  grew 
formidable  to  their  fellow-citizens.  The  pre- 
text for  this  measure  was,  that  the  soldiery  grew 
wanton  in  idleness,  but,  when  encamped,  they 
might  be  drawn  forth,  with  better  effect,  in  any 
sudden  emergence,  and,  being  confined  within 
their  intrenchments,  at  a  distance  from  the  vices 
of  the  metropolis,  they  would  act  with  greater 
vigour  whenever  required.  This  plan  being 
settled,  Sejanus  began  his  apprJMiWWWWl^ 
"  ffldigfii  !JS£ ifJI'lllilBj^lirca- 
LiQtT'iavour^^^g^^JpgjtJfSjyie 
*  endeavoured  to  se- 

Bestowed 
not 


est*  The  princess  was  sister  to  Oermaniciui 
and  though,  in  her  younger  days,  she  had  no 
el^puice  either  of  shape  or  feature,  she  wis 
now  grown  up  in  the  most  perfect  form  of  reg- 
ular beauty.  Sejanus  made  his  advances  with 
the  ardour  of  a  lover.  Having  triumphed  over 
her  honour,  he  found  another  step  in  guilt  no 
difficult  matter.  A  woman,  who  has  sacrificed 
her  virtue,  soon  resigns  every  other  principle. 
I^pgaged  \n  a  course  of  adulterv.  she  was  led  by 
degrees  to  embrace  me  proje<iT  Uf  ftltltfll^ugTir 

and 


leasure, 


his~crcat 
hoHOft'fs  an 

onlJ^VWfrtnclfWSRit,  but  with  the  most  com- 
plying facility  on  the  part  of  Jiberius,who  now 
declared  openly  in  favour  of  the  minister,  styling 
him,  in  private  conversation,  his  associate  in  the 
cares  of  government,  and  using  the  same  lai\guage 
even  to  the  senate.  Nor  did  he  stop]) er^^ he 
a|2QfU4«t^  images  of  Ins  laVlffiriie  w  be  wor- 
^ppcd  in  the  TScatrejIn  (he  Toruitt,  afid  at  the 
headpquajrters  of  the  Xegionji,  in  the  jfi^t  appro- 
priated ^  fog  .the  nUimlarieand.the  eagles. 
^III.  As  yet,  however  Si»  imperii  family 
was  in  a  flourishing  state.  To  secure  the  suc- 
cesM<m  there  wat  no  want  of  'Caesars.  The 
etepeioi^e  eon  *  ^N^'  th  the  prime  of  manhood, 
and  his  grandsons  in  the  flower  of  youth.  These 
were  obftskcYes  to  the  views  of  Sejanus.  To  as- 
sail them  with  open  force,  were  big  with  danger ; 
and  fraud  requires  delay,  and  intervals  of  guilt. 
He  resolved  to  work  by  stratagem.  Drusus, 
against  whom  Sejanus  was  inflamed  byiRS^ 
provocations,  was  marked  ouf  as  the  first  victim. 
It  happened  that  Drusus,  Impatient  of  a  rival, 
^d  by  nature  fierce,  raised  his  hand,  in  some 
sudden  dispute,  against  Sejanus ;  and  that  haughty 
nolj^ter^ advancing  forward,  received  a  blow  on 
the  face.  Stung  with  indignation,  he  thought 
no  expedient  so  aura,  as  the  gaining  of  the 
younger  Livia,8  the  wife  of  Drusui,  to  bi&  inter- 


1  The  original  says,  irUer  prindpia  Ugionum.  The 
same  expression  often  occurs  in  Tacitus,  and  requires 
an  explanation.  Between  the  tents  of  the  legions  and 
the  tribunes  a  space  of  a  hundred  feet  in  breadlh  was 
left,  which  formed  a  large  street,  called  PauictPiA,  that 
ran  across  the  whole  camp,  and  dtvjded  it  into  two 
parts,  the  upper  and  lower.  Duncan**  Cesar,  vol.  i. 
The  Roman  Art  of  War. 

2  Drusus,  and  the  three  sons  of  Ckrmaalcus;  Nero, 
Drusus,  and  Caligula- 

3  She  was  sister  to  Oermanicus.  Sec  the  Gnnealogv- 
cjil  Table,  No.  71. 


mount  with 

*Tn  this  ma'iiiiei'ft  '(VUUiiii  (if  TinilCHoiis  rank, 
the  niece  of  Augustus,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  mother  of  children  by  Drusus, 
disgraced  herself,  her  ancestors,  and  her  posterity, 
by  a  vile  connection  with  an  adulterer  from  a 
municipal  town,  renouncing  the  honours  which 
she  possessed,  for  the  uncertain  prospect  of  flagi- 
tious grandeur.  £udemus,4  the  confidential  friend 
and  physician  of  the  faithless  wife,  was  drawn 
into  the  conspiracy.  Under  colour  of  his  pro- 
fession, this  man  had  easy  access  to  Livia.  Se- 
janus listed  him  into  his  service ;  and  that  the 
harmony  between  himself  and  the  adulteress 
might  be  undisturbed  by  jealousy,  he  repudiated 
his  wife  Apicata,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 
But  still  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  filled  their 
minds  with  terror;  they  fluctuated  between  op- 
posite counsels ;  they  resolved,  they  hesitated ; 
delay,  and  doubt,  and  confusion  followed. 

IV.  Jn  the  beginning  of^M**#iM».X)niiiu, 
the  second  son  of  Germanicus,  put  on  the  manly 
robe.« "' ^fte-fiTJftOTirS,  trtilcTi  hafl  ^MM  -decreed 
to  his  brother  Nero,  were  renewed  by  a  vote  of 
the  fathers.  Tiberius,  in  a  speech  upon  the  oc- 
casion, commended  the  tender  regard  with  which 
his  son  protected  the  children  of  Germanicus. 
The  truth  is,  Drusus  (though  in  high  stations 
and  among  rivals  sincerity  is  seldom  found)  had 
acquitted  himself  towards  his  nephews  with  all 
decent  attention,  at  least  without  hostility. 
Amidst  these  transactions,  the  old  project  of  vis- 
iting the  provinces,  often  intimated,  but  never  in 
earnest,  was  revived  by  Tiberius.  Foe  this  ex- 
pedition the  ostensible  reasons  were,  the  number 
of  veterans  entitled  to  their  dismission  from  the 
service,  and  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the 
army  with  effective  men.  Of  such  as  volun- 
tarily offered,  the  number  he  said  was  small, 
and  even  of  those  the  greatest  part  were  a  set  of 
distressed  and  profligate  vagabonds,  destitute  of 


4  Pliny  the  elder  gives  a  dark  picture  of  the  plqrei- 
cians  of  his  Ume.  They  had  their  opportuniUea  to  ad« 
minister  poison,  to  make  wills,  and  manage  Intrigoes. 
Quid  emm  venenommftrUlfuB  7  out  uwU  pbirm  tm- 
tatiuntarum  intidia  1  Jam  vero  «l  aduiUria  im  prin- 
cipium  domOuM,  ui  Bttdmid  in  Livta  Dnui  CSosorte 
Lib.  xxix.  a  a 

5  He  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age. 
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ooax«f«,  tod  stnngcn  to  militmiy  discipline. 
He  added  a  list  of  the  Roman  legions,  speciiying 
the  provinces  where  thej  were  stationed.  A 
review  of  that  estimate  will  not  be  useless,  or 
unacceptable,  since  it  will  exhibit  the  national 
strength  at  that  period,  the  kings  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  the  narrow  limits  <  of  the  em- 
pire, compared  with  the  extent  to  which  they 
hare  been  since  enlarged. 
V.   In  the  seas  f  that^ 

^ne  at 
la.  Tbe  maritifhe 
of  GanI,  adjacent  to  Italy,  were  guarded 
by  the  large  galleys,  which  were  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Actiom,  and  sent  by  Augustus  to  Foro- 
julium,  well  provided  with  able  seamen.  ^Jliii^ 


^s.  Spain,  lately 
t>jectioh  by  three  legions. 
Jaba*  reigned  in  Mauritania,  deriving  his  title 
from  the  favour  of  Rome.  The  rest  of  Africa 
was  kept  in  awe  by  two  legions.  A  like  num- 
ber served  in  Egypt.  In  that  vast  extent  of 
coontry,  which  stretches  from  Syria  to  the 
Euphrates,  bordering  on  the  confines  of  Iberia, 
Albania,  and  other  states  under  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  arms,  four  legions  maintained  the 
rights  of  the  empire.  Thrace  was  governed  by 
RhsmetalcesW  and  the  sons  of  Cotys. 
Danube 


Dalmatia,  in  a 
out  at  their  back^Jp 
ions  t  or.  if  a  sudden  erne;- 
to  aavance 


Rome  at  tbe  same 
me  had  her  own  peculiar  forces,  namely,  three 
city  cohorts  "  and  nine  of  the  pnetorian  bands, 
raised  for  the  most  part  in  Etruria,  Umbria,M 
ancient  Latium,  and  the  colonies  of  the  4)ld  re- 
public. To  this  national  strength  must  be  added 
the  naval  armaments  of  the  allies,  placed  at  proper 
stations,^  together  with  their  infantry  and  cav- 
alry, forming,  in  the  whole,  a  body  of  troops,  not 
inferior  in  number  to  the  Roman  army.  But  of 
the  foreign  auxiliaries  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  precision.  They  were  shifted  from  place  to 
place,  with  numbers  now  augmented,  and  now 
reduced,  as  occasion  required;  and,  by  consp- 
quence,an  accurate  estimate  cannot  be  expected. 
VI.  To  this  survey  of  the  empire  if  we  add 
a  view  of  the  constitution,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  govefninen^vas  administered  by 
Tiberius,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  jo 
"^ '  'lie  ratal  enoftySnny  and 

oppre! 


e,  butalLflafialiQfliiiLimDQrtance  between 

^ferreSTyWyVS- 


the  citizens  of  Rome^  were  referr 
domoTIK^SSe^^^^**^^ 


'^mm 


.•miwjSiBMVn 


6  la  the  time  of  Tiberias,  Syene,  a  city  strongly  gar- 
riaoned,  at  the  fcrlher  extremity  of  Egypt,  was  the  boun- 
dery  of  the  Roman  empire.  Trajan  enlarged  the  limits 
as  &r  as  the  Red  sea.  See  book  I.  a  11,  note ;  and  book 
li  s.  €1,  note. 

7  Tbe  tiro  eeas  were  Mare  Adriaticum,  the  Adriatic, 
mum  the  golf  of  Venice ;  Mare  Tyrrbenum,  now  the 

Stt.    The  former  was  also  called  Mare  au- 
i ;  the  lauer  Mart  i/^entm.   Virgil  says, 

'An  mare  quod  supra  nemorem,  quodque  alluit  infra.' 
Mtaenm,  now  Ca^  dtJUttmOf  was  a  promontory  in 
Ike  Tuscan  sea:  Ravenna  was  a  port  in  the  Adriatic. 
See  the  Geographical  Table. 

8  In  Upper  and  Lower  Oermany,  according  to  the 
plan  of  AngoAus.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Oermans, 
siUaoie. 

9  Jafaa*e  frther  was  king  of  Numidia.  He  attached  him- 
self to  Fompey^e  party,  and  took  a  decided  part  agiUnst 
lidios  Cvaar.  Even  aAer  the  death  of  Pompey,  he  stood 
St  bey  with  C«aar,  and,  at  length,  received  a  total  over- 
Ihiow  in  the  battle  of  Thapsa.  Determined,  however, 
aot  to  Ul  Into  Cesar's  hands,  he  retired  with  Petreius, 
his  fBUow-sufTerer,  and,  at  tbe  close  of  a  banquet,  fell  a 
vaiamary  victim  tiy  the  hand  of  a  firiend.  His  son  Juba 
was  tod  to  Rome,  to  walk  In  Csmar's  uiunpb.  He  was 
edfirtfd  at  the  court  of  Ai^uatus,  and  distinguished 
hoMelf  by  his  lalenu  and  his  literature.  Augustus 
five  him  In  marriage  the  young  Cleopatra,  daughter 
af  tile  CuBoos  Cleopatra,  by  Mark  Antony,  and  sent  him 
(Kaaddla  being  than  a  Roman  province)  to  reign  in 
Mauritania,  A  U.  a  784.  For  ManrHanIa,  see  the  Geo- 
^apUcal  TaUa. 

10  Annals,  book  IL  a.  ^. 


assemble  

atterj 
prince  was  sure  torgjec^h^nattseous  strain . 
Yh  dispensing  the  nonoursofgovernmSR^I^ad 
an  eye  to  nobility  of  birth,  to  personal  merit,  and 
to  talents  as  well  civil  as  milit&ry.  His  choice, 
it  was  generally  agreed,  was  made  with  judg- 
ment. The  constils  and  the  praetors  enjoyed  the 
ancient  honours  of  their  rank  and  dignity.  The 
subordinate  magistrates  exercised  their  functions 
without  control.  The  laws,  if  we  except  those 
of  violated  majesty ,u  flowed  in  ^eir  regular 
channel.     The  tributes  and  duties,  whether  of 


11  We  are  told  by  Dio,  libw  iv.  that  the  establishment 
under  Augustus  was  ten  thousand  pnetorians,  divided 
Into  ten  cohorti,  and  six  thousand  in  the  city  cohorts. 
The  number,  therefore,  was  reduced  by  Tiberius. 

12  For  Etniria„Umbria,  and  anciem  Latium,  see  the 
Geographical  Table. 

13  Besides  their  fleets  for  the  sea  service,  the  Roroana 
had  always  proper  armaments  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube. 

14  Tlie  vile  abuse  of  the  law  of  violated  majesty  has 
been  mentioned,  book  iii.  s.  38,  note.  Tbe  first  men  in 
Rome  were  victims  to  iu  In  Shakspeare'a  language, 
A 10OS  a  rut  to  emmeth  them  all.  It  will  not  be  amiss  U> 
remain  that  if  we  except,  as  Tacitus  does,  that  single 
grievance,  the  description  of  the  nine  first  years  of  Ti- 
berius is  a  more  JQSt  and  better-founded  panegyric,  than 
can  Us  tftmd  in  the  glittering  page  of  Velleius  Pater- 
cuius,  or  any  other  professed  encomlasL  And  yet  this 
is  the  histwlan  whom  certain  critics  have  called  a 
painter  in  dark  colours,  who  loves  lo  represent  men 
worse  than  they  are ! 
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corn  or  money,  were  managed  by  eommitsionen 
choaen  from  the  Romkn  knights.  The  rerenues 
appropriated  to  the  prince  were  conducted  by 
men  of  diatinguithed  probity,  and  frequently  by 
such,  as  were  known  to  Ti^rius  by  their  char- 
acter only.  Being  owSP  appointed,  they  were 
never  removed.  Several,  it  is  well  known,  grew 
grey  in  the  same  employment  The  people,  it  is 
true,  often  complained  of  the  price  of  com ;  but 
the  grievance  was  not  imputable  to  the  emperor. 
To  prevent  the  consequences  of  unproductive 
seasons,  or  losses  at  sea,  he  spared  neither  money 
nor  attention.  In  the  provinces  no  new  bur- 
thens were  imposed,  and  the  old  duties  were 
collected  without  cruelty  or  extortion.  Corporal 
punishment  was  never  inflicted,  and  confiscation 
of  men's  effects  was  a  thing  unknown. 

vn.  In  Italy  the  land-property  of  the  em- 
peror was  inconsiderable.  Good  order  prevailed 
among  his  slavea.  His  freedmen  were  few,  and 
his  household  was  managed  with  teonomy.  In 
all  questions  of  right  between  the  emperor  and 
individuals,  the  courts  of  justice  were  open,  and 
the  law  decided.  And  yet  to  this  equitable 
system  he  did  not  know  how  to  add  a  gracious 
manner :  the  austerity  of  his  countenance  struck 

pwi/.^ip^  Y  figjH  ^hflM^  BOf.  amiableyjiianners, 
^11  the  death  of  Dni^us.!  ^While  thatj^gnjce 
survived,  Sejahus  thought  it  pr^dent.tft^llvance 
by' Slow  ^e^fees.  fife  dreaUed.  ttiejesentment  of 
Sr young  man,  who  did  Aa(.8e.ek  t^  disguise  his 
passions,  but  complained,  aiou4>  "  thatHttmn- 
peror,  though  he  had  a  son  to  sueeei^  hia^  pre- 
ferred a  strd.nger  to  »haryg  JA  the.^dii^&Mltnlion. 
How  little  was  that  upstart  minister  removed 
from  being  a  colleague  in  the  empire !  The  road 
of  ambition  is  at  first  a  steep  ascent ;  but  the 
difficulty  once  surmounted,  the  passions  of  de- 
signing men  list  in  the  enterprise,  and  tools  and 
agents  are  ready  at  hand.  The  favourite  is 
already  master  of  a  camp,  and  the  soldiers  wait 
his  nod.  Among  the  monuments  of  Pompey  we 
behold  his  statue:  the  grandchildren  of  this  new 
man  will  be  allied  in  blood  to  the  family  of 
Drusus.*  What  remains,  but  humbly  to  hope  that 
he  will  have  the  modesty  to  stop  in  his  career, 
content  with  what  he  has  already  gained  ?"  Such" 
was  the  discourse  of  Drusus,  not.  occasional  but 
constant ;  not  in  private  circles,  but  at  large,  and 
without  reserve.  HisjA]gQ2^MfiSfiU.£fi^diiao 
known*  Jus  civile  -S3!S3aUed.^iB»^iMM«r^rand 
"jW  PIT""  >  iwr.,>m>nn  .har  hinhind. 

-  VIII.     In    this    posture   of   affairs,  Sejanus 
thought  he  had  no  time  to  lose.     He  chose  a 


1  Drusua  the  son  of  Tiberius,  ctii  off  Ij  Sejanus,  m 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  •     , 

2  The  statue  of  Sejanus  wu  placed  in  Pompey's 
theatre.  See  book  Hi.  s.  72.  His  daughter  ivas  also  to 
be  married  to  Drusus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  afterwards 
emperor.  For  Drusus,  see  the  Genealogical  Table, 
No.  102. 


poisotf,  which,  operating  as  a  slow  oonoeive, 
might  bring  on  the  symptoms  of  a  natural  disor- 
der. Lygdus,  the  eunuch  (as  was  discovered 
eight  years  afterwards),*  administered  the 
draught.  WhilaJkHMua  lav  ill.  Tiberiu|j^^Bever 
feemingto  be  in  any  degree  alarm^pj^^QiBay 
b^wirnDg  to  make  Tt  JSlgfltf  Mf'iiiiigniniwstjry 
went" Is'  usual  toTfi^e  senate.  Even  after  the 
fMBeebewphtd,  ^TiateTonTthe  funeral  ceremony 
was  performed,  he  entered  the  assembly  of  the 
fathers.  Perceiving  the  consuls,  with  dejected 
looks,  seated  on  the  ordinary  benches,  Uke  mea 
who  mourned  for  the  public  loss,  he  put  them  in 
mind  of  their  dignity,  and  their  proper  station. 
The  senate  melted  into  tears:  but  Tiberius, 
superior  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  delivered  an 
animated  speech,  in  a  flowing  style,  and  a  tone 
of  firmness.  <*  He  was  not,*'  he  said,  **  to  be 
iitformed  that  his  appearance  might  be  thoof^t 
unseasonable  in  the  moment  of  recent  affliction, 
when,  according  to  the  general  custom,  the 
mind,  enfeebled  with  sorrow,  can  scarce  endure 
the  consolation  of  friends,  and  almost  loathes 
the  light  of  the  sun.  Those  tender  emotions 
were  the  condition  of  humanity,  and,  therefore, 
not  to  be  condemned.  For  his  part,  he  sought 
a  manly  remedy ;  in  the  embraces  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  in  the  bosom  of  the  fathers,  he 
came  to  lay  do^m  hhi  sorrows.  He  lamented 
the  condition  of  his  mother,  drooping  under  the 
infirmities  of  age,  the  tender  years  of  his  grand- 
sons, and  his  own  situation  now  in  the  decline 
of  life,  '^he  children  of  GermanicLtu»iA  the 
present  distress,  were  the  only  remaining  hopes 
of  the  people.     He  desired  that  they  might  be 

brought  tJcfore  the  jjkttcrs.*''       

The  consuls  went  forth  to  meet  the  princes. 
Having  prepared   their   tender    minds    for   so 
august  a  scene,  they  presented  them  to  the 
emperor.     Tiberius,  taldng  them  by  the  hand, 
addressed  the  senate  x  **  These  orphans,  conscript 
fathers,  I  delivered  into  the  care  of  their  uncle ; 
and,  though  he  was  blessed  with  issue,  I  desired 
that  he  would  cherish  them  as  his  own,  and 
train  them  up  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself 
and  of  posterity.     But  Drusus  is  no  more:  I 
now  turn  to  you,  and/ In  "the'pfeseDce  of  the 
gods,  in  the  hearing  of  my  country,  I  implore 
Twi,  take   under   your   protection    the   great- 
grandchildren of  Auguatnai  adopt  the  issue  of 
an  illustrious  line;  .support  them^  raise  them, 
mould  ^bemat  jour  pleasure  for  the  good  of  the 
state ;  perform  »>i  once  my  duty  and  jQur  own. 
As  for  you,  Nero,  and  you,  Drusus,  in  this  as- 
sembly you  behold  your  fathers :  bom  as  you 
are  in  the  highest  station,  your  lot  is  such,  that 
nothing  good  or  evil  can  befall  you,  without 
affecting,  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth." 


3  The  discovery  was  made  tj  Lyfdus  A.  U.  C.  784. 
See  this  book,  a.  11 ;  and  book  ▼.  supptenwnt,  s-  SB. 
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IX.  This  ipeech  drew  tears  from  the  whole 
assembly:  tows  and  supplications  followed. 
Had  Tihehus  known  where  to  stop,  instead  of 
adding  what  exceeded  the  bounds  of  probability, 
erery  heart  would  have  been  touched  with 
sympathy,  and  every  mind  impressed  With  the 
fiory  of  the  prince.  But  by  recurring  to  the 
stale  and  chimerical  project,  so  often  heard  with 
derision,  the  project  of  abdicating  the  sovereign- 
ty, and  resigning  the  reigns  of  government  to  the 
consuls,  or  any  other  person  willing  to  under- 
take the  task,  he  weakened  the  force  of  senti- 
ments in  themselves  just  and  honourable.  The 
solemnities  which  had  been  decreed  to  the 
memory  of  Germanicus,  were  renewed  in  hon- 
our of  Drusus,  with  considerable  additions, 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  flattery,  always  studi- 
ous of  novelty.  TbgJjUUJOi  ceremony  was  dis- 
ttnguishcd  by  a  long  train  of  ilTusfrtbiis  ihiages. 
In  the  "^riSce^on'wcre  seen  ^Encas,  the  father 
df  the  Xoinarf  fice  $  the  Alban  kings ;  Homulus, 

[jc  J^jilne  nobility,  with 
ieir  head,  and  from  him  the 
w^leWe^'TEeClaudian  family. 

X.  in  this  account  of  the  death  of  Drusus, 
the  best  and  most  authentic  historians  have  been 
m  J  guides.  A  report,  however,  which  gained 
credit  at  the  time,  and  has  not  yet  died  away, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  was  currently  said, 
that  Sejanus,  having  gained  the  person  and  the 
heart  of  Li  via,  proceeded  to  a  fouler  intrigue 
with  Lygdus  the  eunuch,  and,  by  an  infamous 


consummate  statesman  like  Tiberiix 
sent  inevitable  death  to  his  only  & 
so  much  as  hearing  him,  and  thus  pre  ,„^.««<ely 
commit  a  fatal  deed,  never  to  be  recalled  p 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  natural  to  put  the 
cup-bearer  to  the  torture?  Why  not  inquire 
who  mixed  the  liquor  ?  Above  all,  is  it  probable 
that  Tiberius,  ever  sIqw  and  indecisive,  would 
at  once  forget  the  habits  of  his  nature,  and,  in 
the  case  of  an  only  son,  a  son  too  never  charged 
with  any  crime,  act  with  a  degree  of  rashness, 
which  he  had  never  practised  to  the  remotest 
stranger  ?  The  truth  is,  Sejanus  was  known  to 
be  capable  of  every  species  of  villany,  however 
atrocious :  the  partiality  of  the  emperor  increas- 
>ed  the  number  of  his  enemies;  and,  both  the 
sovereign  and  the  favourite  being  objects  or 
public  detestation,  malignity  itself  could  frame 
no  tale  so  black,  and  even  improbable,  that  men 
were  not  willing  to  believe. 

The  death  of  princes  is  always  variously  re- 
ported, and  common  fame  is  sure  to  add  a  tragic 
catastrophe.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  murder  were  brought  to  light  by 
Apicata,  the  widow  of  Sejanus,  and  confirmed 
by  Eudemus  and  Lygdus  on  the  rack.  In  the 
number  of  historians,  who  were  envenomea 
agiStini!'  'T!l>*filiil,  "atid  witfr diligence  collected 
aiftWlOfes*to' wage  eternalwar  skgainst  his,  mem- 
ory j^hof  "one  iTas  gone  so  far  as^^putc  to  him 
a  share  in  this  loul  transaction.  The  story, 
hoWgVWj-fftfifth  as  It  is,  I  have  represented  in  its 


amour,  drew  to  his  interest  that  tool  of  iniqui-  nativepolours,wiIling  to  flatter  myself  that,  by  so 


ty,  who  was  one  of  the  domestic  attendants  of 
Divsos,  and,  for  his  youth  and  the  graces  of  his 
person,  high  in  favour  with  his  ihaster.  The 
time  and  place  for  administering  the  poison  being 
settled  by  the  conspirators,  Sejanus  had  the  har- 
dihood to  change  his  plan.  He  contrived,  by 
secret  insinuations,  to  charge  Drusus  with  a  plot 
against  his  father's  life,  and  dared  to  whisper  a 
cantioD  to  Tiberius,  not  to  taste  the  first  cuff 
that  should  be  offered  to  him  at  his  son's  table. 
Deceived  by  this  stroke  of  perfidy,  the  old  man 
received  the  cup,  and  presented  it  to  his  son. 
The  prince,  with  the  frankness  and  gaiety  of 
yoatft,dnii1e  It  off;  bvttfaevlaerlty  served  only 
to  confirm  the  sucpicions  ent^tained  by  the  em- 
peror, nis  conclusion  was,  that  Drusus,  over- 
whelmed witHf^ar  antf  Shtme,  was  in  haste  to 
give  luHMelf  the  death,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  his  father. 

XI.  A  report  of  this  kind,  current  among  the 
populace,  but  unsupported  by  any  good  authori- 
ty, cannot  stand  the  test  of  examination.  .  What 
of  plain  commoD-ecnse,  not  to  speak  of  a 


4  Attoc  CUasufl,  by  birth  a  Ssbine,  went  in  tht  train 
«f  l»Ilowcrf  to  seule  at  Borne,  A.  U.  C.  360.  He  was 
wkU  received,  and  from  that  time  called  Avpnn  CtAO* 
SMBfthetHiiBderoriheClaQdhui  race.  Livy,  lib.  il.  a. 
Hk  Annd^lHokxiaM. 


glaring  an  instance,  I  may  destroy  the  credit  of 
fabulous  narrations,'  and  prevail  with  the  reader, 
into  whose  hands  this  work  may  fall,  not  to  pre- 
fer the  fictions  of  romance,  however  greedily 
swallowed  by  vulgar  credulity,  to  the  precision 
of  sober  history. 

XII.  Tiberius,  in  si  public  speech,  delivered 
the  funeral  panegyric  of  his  son.s  The  senate 
and  the  people  attended  in  theij  mourning  gar- 
ments ;  but  their  grief  was  mere  otttWAfiiahow, 
the  effect  of  dissimulation,  not  of  sentiment. 
They  rejoiced  in  secret,  conceiving  that  from 
this  eveni.thc  house  of  Gcnnanicus  would  be- 
gin to  flourish.  But  the  dawn  of  happiness 
was  soon  overclouded.  The  exultation  of  the 
people,  and  the  indiscretion  of  Agrippina,  who 


5  This  passage  affi>rds  a  proof  of  the  historian's  in- 
tegrity. 

6  Seneca  represents  Tiberius  with  an  inflexible  coun- 
tenance delivering  a  speech  that  melted  the  audience 
ii\^  tears.  He  adds,  l^  this  firmness,  so  singular  on 
such  an  occasion,  Titierius  proved  to  Sejanus,  who 
stood  at  his  elbow,  that  he  could  see  unmoTed  the  dtm>- 
lation  Of  his  ftmily.  Esperitfidum  at  dmiit  S^fono  wi 
latut  tt4mti,  quampaiunier pcnet  suoaperdert.  Consol . 
ad  Marciam,  a.  15.  About  four  or  five  months  after  the 
death  of  Drusus,  deputies  arrived  from  BUtan  to  con. 
dole  whh  Tiberius  r  And  I,  he  said,  condole  wkh  you 
for  the  loss  of  Hsctor.  Susu  la  Tib.  a.  51 
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had  not  tbe  pohc3'  to  suppicta  ^u.  ^mtltiBf  ff  ^^ 
B>£heajt,  ac^lcfateH'Kcr  owo  nya^jflJLl^^t  of 

der  of  £>rusu8  pass  with  tmpuDity,  and  even 
without  a  sign  of  public  regret  Successful 
Tillany  inspired  him  with  new  courage. 
that  thejons  of  G 

sumptive  heirs  of^  Tibe{i)UMdAdJtf«UMktfi3fiA 

[estruction.  Being  three  in 
.,  ...leycould  nbf  alftTe  taken  off  by  poison, 
while  a  set  of  faithful  attendants  watched  them 
with  a  yigilant  eye,  and  the  virtue  of  ^^gymplna 
was  impregnable. 

[  virtue 
>^gainst  her..    SfSjanus 


T*?fff«, 
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jonnger  of  the  name,  so  recently  an  acpQmpiice 
ip  the  mtnrdertf''t]llrlisu8|^j^J^a^^  to 

jpin  tn  'ftjtecoQd^tdn&pIracy...  They  represented 
Agflppina  to  Tiberius  as  a  woman  proud  of  her 
tlilldi^, 'iHtOAfcafed  witH  jjopulari^^^^^         of  a 

The' widow  of  Drusus  knewhow  to  choose  fit 

agenU  for  her  purpose.  Mf  Tig  ^^- TTIfltinHn^*' 
of  iniauity  was  Julius  Posthumus,  a  manJugh 
in  fayo^  with  the  elder  Jyi^'ia.  He  had  been 
Tor  some  time  engaged  in  an  adulterous  com- 
merce with  Mutilia  Prisca,  and,  through  her  in- 
fluence, was  graciously  received  at  court.  By 
his  subtle  practices,  and  the  whispers  conveyed 
by  Prisca,  the  old  woman,  naturally  fond  of 
power,  and  jealous  of  every  rival,  was  easily  in- 
flamed against  her  granddaughter.  At  the  same 
time,  such  of  Agrippina*s  attendants  as  had 
easy  access  to  her  presence,  were  instructed  to 
choose,  in  conversation  with  their  mistress,  the 
topics  most  likely  to  exasperate  a  mind  fierce 
with  pride,  and  ready  to  take  fire  on  every 
occasion. 

Xin.  Meanwhile,  Tiberius,  hoping  to  find  in 
business  some  respite  from  the  anxieties  of  his 
heart,  attended  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  all  disputes  between  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
He  likewise  heard  petitions  from  the  provinces 
and  the  allies.  At  his  desire^  the  cities  of  Cibyrai 
in  Asia,  and  iEgium  in  Acbaia,  which  had  suf- 
fered by  an  earthquake,  we^e  exempted  from 
their  usual  tribute  for  three  years.  VSbius  Se- 
renus,  proconsul  of  the  farther  Spain, was  found 
^ilty  of  oppression  in  the  course  of  his  admin- 
istration, and,  being  a  man  of  savage  manners, 
banished  to  the  isle  of  Amorgos.  Canius  8a- 
icrdos,  accused  of  having  supplied  Tacfarinas 
with  com,  was  tried  and  acquitted.  Caius 
Gracchus  was  charged  with  the  same  crime,  and 
in  like  manner  declared  innocent.  He  had  been 
carried  in  his  infancy  to  the  isle  of  Cercina  by 


1   For  Ci6yro  and  ASgium^,  see  the  0«ographical 
•  T»b>. 


Sempronius  Gracchus,!  his  father,  who  was  con- 
demned to  banishment.  In  that  place,  amidit 
a  crew  of  outlaws  and  abandoned  fugitives,  he 
grew  up  in  ignorance.  To  gain  a  livelihood,  he 
became  a  dealer  in  petty  merchandize  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  ^cUy.  His  obeeurity,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  shelter  him  from  the  dangers  of  m 
higher  station.  Innocent  as  he  was,  if  JEliut 
Lamias  and  Lndus  Apronius,  formerly  pro- 
consuls of  Africa,  had  not  espoused  his  cause, 
he  must  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the 
prosecution,  a  sacrifice  to  the  splendid  name 
of  his  family,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his 
father. 

XIV.   In  the  coutse  of  the  year,  deputaUoas 
from  Greece,  on  the  old  subject  of  sanctuaries, 
were  heard  before  the  senate.     The  people  of 
Samoa  claimed  an  ancient  privilege  for  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno  I  and  those  of  Coos,  for  that  of 
£8culapiu8.    The  fonner  relied  on  a  decree  of 
the  Amphictyons,^  the  conrt  of  supreme  autho- 
rity, at  the  time  when  colonies  from  Greece 
were  in  pouession  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia. 
The  deputies  from  Coos  had  also  their  ancient 
precedents,  besides  a  claim  founded  on  their  own 
peculiar  merit    In  the  general  massacre  of  the 
Roman  citiiens  throughout  Asia  and  the  isles 
adjacent,  committed  by  order  of  Mithridates,' 
they  gave  refuge  to  numbers  in  the  temple  of 
.£sculapiua.   This  business  being  over,  the  com  - 
plaint  against  the  licentiousness  of  stage-play- 
ers, often  urged  by  the  prsetors,  and,  always 
without  effect,  was  taken  up  by  Tiberius.     He 
stated, « that  the  people  of  that  profession  were 
guilty  of  seditious  practices,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, corrupted  the  morals  of  private  families. 
The  bttffooneiy  of  the  Oscan  farce^  which  in 


3  See  Annals,  book  i.  a.  53.   For  Cenina^  see  Geo- 
gn4)hical  Table. 

3  Luclds  Apronhis  has  been  roentk>ned,  book  IIL  a. 
21.  For  Alius  LAmia,  tee  Annals,  book  vi.  s.  27. 

4  The  assembly  of  the  Amphieiyonea  was  the  grand 
counA  or  national  convenUon  of  Greece.   Whtfher 
it  was  founded  by  AmpMctjfon  the  son  of  Hmca/tiiR,  or 
by  Acriahu,  according  to  Strabo^s  opinton,  is  a  question 
covered  by  the  clouds  that  hang  over  remote  ages.  The 
confederate  cities  of  Greece  sent  their  representatlTes 
to  this  general  assembly,  which  aft  diflSsrent  periods, 
underwent  Tarioua  raanges,  some  cities  renouncing 
the  league,  and  others  being  admitted.  Poueanuw,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pii»,  assures  as,  that 
the  AmphictjfimM  were  then  entire,  and  that  the  num- 
ber was  thirty,  being  delegated  from  the  cities  which  b« 
enumerates.   The  assembly  had  every  year  two  set 
meetings ;  one  in  the  spring  at  iMjoAoe,  and  the  (Mher  in 
the  autumn  at  Thermof^la.   See  Potter's  Antiquities, 
vol.  i.  page  89 ;  and  alao  the  Memoirs  of  the  A^demy 
of  Belles  LettreS)  vol.  iii.  and  v. 

5  While  Rome  was  made  a  theatre  of  blood  fay  Mar 
ius  and  Sylhi,  Iffhhridates,  king  of  Pontus,  committed  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Roman  citisens  throug|lKMii 
Asia,  A.  V.  C.  666;  before  the  Christian  eraSa 

6  The  Oacan  Farce  (called  also  the  AUUtm  Fbhle^ 
frcrm  AUUoy  a  town  in  Camrenia^  wss  invemed  by  the 
Osrt,  a  people  onpinHlly  r»f  Etri»ri««.  tnit  finally  wetlled 
in  Campania.   Uv.  lib.  vii.  a  2.   See  also  Vossius. 
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itt  qogiB  aflbidtd  bat  little  pi«aiiu«  eT«n  to  the 
dxtfi  ef  the  people*  waa  now  grown  to  inch  a 
height  of  depniTity  at  well  as  credit,  that  the 
■Fif**^!**"  ealled  tot  the  interpoaition  of  the  sen- 
mte."    The  playen  were  baniahed  out  of  Italy. 

XV.  Tiberiui  fislt  this  year  two  severe  strokes 
of  affliction  I  he  lost  one  of  the  twin-sons,  of 
Drasns^T  and  also  his  intimate  friend  LucUius 
Longtts,  a  man  connected  with  him  in  the  closest 
^iendship ;  in  all  scenes,  either  of  good  or  ad- 
Terse  fortune,  his  faithful  companion,  and,  of  all 
the  senators,  the  only  one  that  followed  him  in 
his  retreat  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  Though  of  no 
distinction,  and  in  iact  a  new  man,  his  funeral 
was  peifonned  with  the  pomp  belonging  to  the 
censorial  order  f  and  a  statue  was  decreed  to 
bis  mcflsoiy  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  at  the 
public  expense.  All  business  was,  at  this  time, 
still  transacted  in  the  senate.  The  forms  of  the 
constitution  remained  {  and  accordingly  Lucilius 
Capito,  who  had  been  collector  of  the  imperial 
tevenucs  in  Asia,  was  brought  tp  his  trial  before 
the  fathers,  at  the  suit  of  the  province.  Ti- 
berius thought  proper  to  declare,  **  That  the 
eemmission  granted  to  the  accused,  extended 
only  to  the  slaves  and  revenues  of  the  prince. 
Should  it  appear  that  he  assumed  the  praetorian 
authority,  and,  to  support  his  usurpation,  called 
in  the  i^  of  the  military,  he  went  beyond  the 
line  of  his  duty ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  allega- 
taoBs  of  the  province  ought  to  be  heard."  The 
httsineas  came  to  a  hearing,  and  Capito  waa 
The  citiea  of  Aaia,  to  mark  their 
of  thia  act  of  juatice,  and  their  gratitude 
lor  the  puniahment  of  Caiua  JSilanua*  in  the 
pceceding  year,  voted  a  atatue  to  Tiberiua,  to 
Ufia,  and  the  aenate.  They  applied  to  the 
Hthen  for  their  oonaent,  and  aucceeded.  Nero, 
IB  the  name  of  the  province,  rotumed  thanks  to 
the  senate  and  hia  grandfather.  He  waa  heard 
with  plessue  by  the  whole  audience.  Oermani- 
atiU  preaent  to  their  minds ;  and,  in  the 
fancied  that  they  saw  and  heard  the 
father.  The  figure  of  the  young  prlncA  waa 
iateteating.  An  air  of  modeaty,  united  to  the 
dignitj  of  hia  person,  charmed  every  eye ;  and 
the  well-known  animoaity  of'  Sejanus  engaged 
all  hearta  in  hi^favour. 

XVL  About  this  time  th^office  of  high  priest 
ef  Jupiter  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Serviua 
Halugsoenais.  Tiberiua,  in  a  apeech  to  the 
aenate,  propoaed  that  they  ahould  proceed  to  the 
choiee  of  n  aucceaaor,  and  at  the  aame  time  paas 
a  new  Uw  to  regulate  that  bnsinesa  for  the 
lutnie.    The  enatom  had  been  to  name  three 


yJBeltasaboatftnirTMrsold.  8m  book  ii.  s.  9i  Sm 
lbs  Geaealogieal  TabU,  No.  n  and  73. 

8  The  censorian  fimoral  waa  the  highest  honour  that 
oBidd  bo  paU  to  tha  docoaaed.  The  puaple  robe,  and 
tUbatimigtdafdMagtUbmd  K  Irora  a  public  funeral. 
SMPolyttatilSbLvl. 

9  Hb  waa  montSoned,  Annals,  book  Hi.  n.  W. 


patricians,'descended  from  a  marriage,  contracted 
aoeording  to  the  rites  of  covri.amxATio7.>0  Out 
of  the  number  so  propoaed,  one  waa  to  be  elected. 
"But  thia  mode  waa  no  longer  in  use.  The 
ceremony  of  confaneatlon  was  grown  obsolete; 
or,  if  observed,  it  was  by  a  few  families  only.  Of 
thia  alteration  many  causes  might  be  assigned ; 
and  chiefly  the  inattention  of  both  sexes  to  the 
interosts  of  roligion.  The  ceremonies.  It  is  true, 
are  attended  with  some  difficulty ;  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  fallen  into  disuse.  Besides  this, 
the  priest  so  chosen  waa  no  longer  subject  to 
pattemal  authority ;  and  the  woman,  who  gave 
him  her  hand  in  marriage,  was  entitled  to  tl\e 
same  exemption.  To  remedy  these  inconve- 
niences, a  law  is  necessary.  Manf  customs, 
that  held  too  much  the  rigour  of  antiquity,  were 
new-modelled  by  Augustus  in  conformity  to  the 
polished  manners  of  Uie  times."' 

AftCi-  due  deliberation,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able by  the  fathers  to  leave,  the  priesthood  on 
its  old  establishment,  without  innovation.  With 
regard  to-  the  priestess,  a  new  law  took  place. 
In  her  religious  functions,  it  was  declared,  that 
she  should  be  in  the  power  of  her  husband  only, 
subject  in  all  other  respects  to  the  laws  of  her 
sex,  without  any  privilege  to  distinguish  her 
from  other  women.  The  son  of  Maluginensis 
succeeded  to  his  father.  In  order  to  give  new 
weight  and  consideration  to  the  sacerdotal  order, 
and  to  inspire  the  ministers  of  the  altar  with 
zeal  for  the  sacred  rites,  a  grant  of  two  thousand 
great  sesterees  was  oideriBd  for  Cornelia,  the 
vestal  virgin,  who  was  at  this  time  chosen  superior 
of  the  order,  in  the  room  of  Scantia.  In  com- 
pliment to  Livia  it  was  further  decreed,  that, 
whenever  she  visited  the  theatre,  her  seat  should 
be  among  the  vestal  virgins. 

XVII.  Ip  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Ce- 
thegus  and  VifelUus  Varro,  [A.  U.  C.  777.  A.  D. 
S4.]  the  pontiffk,  and,  after  their  example, 
the  other  orders  of  the  priesthood,  thoi^t 
proper  to  blend  with  the  solemn  vowa  which 
they  offeitd  for  the  aafety  of  the  emperor,  the 
names  of  Nero  and  Drusus.  Zeal  for  the  ynung 
prineei  was  not  altogether  their  motive :  th^ 
had  an  iMirect  design  to  pay  their  court.  But 
in  that  age  the  safe  line  of  conduct  waa  not 
easily  aettled.  To  abstain  from  flattery  waa 
dangerous }  and  to  be  lavish  of  It,  provoked  eon- 
tempt,  and  even  reaentment  Tiberius,  nerM 
friendly  to  the  houae  of  Geimanicut,  aaw  with 


10  Three  forma  of  contracting  marriage  pravailed  at 
Rome.  1.  When  a  woman  cohabited  with  one  man  for 
the  apace  of  a  year.  2.  When  the  marriage  was  a  kind 
of  baiigain  and  sale  between  the  parties,  which  waa 
called  eotmpU».  a  When  the  chief  ponfifl;  diatribotlAf 
floor  in  the  presence  of  tan  wimaaaes,  joined  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  This  wais  ealled  marriage  \j  CoMVAa* 
HBATioN.  Other  marriages  were  easily  disaolTod ;  but 
that  by  conlHrreation  required  the  same  solemnitleo 
{D^arneiio)  to  divorce  the  parties.  Spo  flirtotler's 
I  Tecltns,  vol.  i.  paf«  W. 
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indignation  two  boys  exalted  to  a  level  with 
himself.  He  ordered  the  pontiffs  to  attend  him. 
In  the  ^interview  that  followed,  he  desired  to 
know  whether,  in  what  they  had  done,  they 
complied  either  with  the  solicitations  or  the 
menaces  of  Agrippina.  Being  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  dismissed  them  with  a  reprimand, 
hut  in  gentle  terms,  most  of  the  order  being 
either  his  relations,  or  the  first  men  in  Rome. 

.  Not  content,  however,  with  expressing  his  dis- 
approbation in  private,  he  desired,  in  a  speech  to 
the  senate,  that  all  might  be  upon  their  guard, 

«  not  to  inflame  the  minds  of  young  men  with 
ideas  of  power,  and,  by  consequence,  with  a 
spirit  above  their  station.  Sejanus  was  the 
prompter  ifi  this  business.  He  had  the  ear  of 
the  emperor,  and  filled  him  with  apprehensions 
that  Rome  was  divided  into  factions,  inflamed 
against  each  other  with  no  less  fury  than  if 
they  were  actually  engaged  in  a  civil  war. 
There  were  those,  he  said,  who  called  them- 
selves the  partisans  of  Agrippina;  if  not  sup- 
pressed, they  would  in  time  become  too  power- 
ful. To  check  the  growing  discord,  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  cut  off  one  or  two  of  the 
roost  active  leaders. 

XVIII.  The  first  blow  was  struck  at  CaiUs 
Silius  and  Titius  Sabinus.  Their  connection 
with  Germanicus  was  their  crime;  but  Silius 
was  obnoxious  for  various  reasons.  He  had 
been,  during  a  space  of  seven  years,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  x  by  his  conduct  in  Germany 
be  had  ^ined  triumphal  ornaments ;  he  con- 
quered Sacrovir,  and  quelled  the  insurrection  in 
Gaul.  Falling  from  that  elevation,  his  ruin 
would  resound  far  and  wide,  and  spread  a  general 
terror.  His  own  indiscretion  was  bought  at 
the  time  to  have  incensed  Tiberius,  and,  by 
consequence,  it  provoked  his  fate.  Success 
inspired  him  with  vain-glory.  He  boasted,  that 
the  army  under  his  command  continued  in  firm 
^delity,  while  sedition  raised  her  standard  in 
«very  other  camp ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  revolt  had 
iteacbed  his  legions,  the  imperial  dignity  would 
have  tottered  on  the  head  of  the  prince.  Tiberius 
took  the  alarm :  he  thought  his  own  importance 
lAsened,  and  his  fortune,  great  as  it  waft,  upable 
to  recompense  such  extraordinary  services.  He 
felt  himself  under  obligations  to  his  officer ;  and 
obligations  (such  is  the  nature  of  the, human 
mind)  aie  only  then'  acknowledged,  when  it  is 
in  our  power  to  requite  them  i  if  they  exceed 
all  measures,  to  be  insolvent  is  painful,  and 
gratitude  gives  way  to  hatred. 

XIX.  Sosia  Galla,  the  wife  of  Silius,  was 
closely  connected  with  Agrippina,  and,  for  that 
reason,  detested  by  Tiberius.  She  and  her 
husband  were  doomed  to  fall  an  immediate 
sacrifice.  Sabinus  was  reserved  for  a  future  day. 
Against  the  two  former,  Varro,  the  consul,  un- 
dertook the  despicable  part  of  public  prosecutor. 
Pretending  to  adopt  the  resentments  of  his  father, 
he  became  the  servile  agent  of  Sejanus.     Silius 


requested  that  the  trial  might  be  deferred,  till 
the  consul,  now  turned  accuser,  should  cease  to 
be  in  office.  Though  the  interval  was  short, 
Tiberius  opposed  the  motion,  alleging,  that  men 
were  frequently  axzaigned  by  the  other  magis- 
trates} and  why  abridge  the  authority  of  the 
consul  ?  It  is  his  duty  to  take  care  that  the 
commonwealth  may  receive  no  injury.  Such 
was  the  stateniraft  of  Tiberius :  to  crimes  in- 
vented by  himself  he  gave  the  old  republican 
names,  and  by  that  artifice  amused  the  public. 

The  senate  was  summoned  with  regular  so- 
lemnity, as  if  the  proceeding  was  to  be  accord- 
ing to  law;  as  if  Varro  was,  in  truth,  acting 
the  part  of  consul,  and  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
the  constitution  still  remained  in  vigour.  Silius 
made  no  defence.  He  broke  silence,  indeed,  at 
different  times,  but  merely  to  show  that  he  saw 
in  what  quarter  the  arm  of  oppression  was  raised 
against  him.  The  heads  of  the  accusation  were, 
that,  in  a  dark  conspiracy  with  Sacrovir,  he  con- 
cealed the  machinations  of  that  insurgent ;  that 
his  victory  was  tarnished  by  cruelty,  and  that, 
with  his  connivance,  acts  of  rapacity  and  oppres- 
sion were  committed  by  his  wife.  The  last 
article  was  too  well  founded ;  but  the  prosecution 
went  altogether  on  the  crime  of  violated  majesty. 
Silius  saw  that  his  doom  was  fixed,  and  to  pre- 
vent final  judgment,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

XX.  The  law,  notwithstanding,  laid  hold  of 
his  effects ;  not  however  to  make  restitution  to 
the  Gauls ;  for  the  Gauls  made  no  claim.     The 
whole  of  what  the  unhappy  victim  had  received 
from  the  bounty  of  Augustus,  after  an  exact 
estimate  made,  was  seized,  and  carried  into  the 
treasury  of  the  prince.     In  this  instance,  Tibe- 
rius, for  the  first  time,  looked  with  the  eye  of 
avarice  on  the  property  of  others.     On  the  mo- 
tion of  Asinius  Gallus,  Sosia  was  ordered  into 
exile.    By  that  senator  it  was  further  proposed, 
that  part  of  her  effects  should  be  confiscated,  and 
the  remainder  given  to  her  children.     Manius 
Lepidus  contended,  that  one-fourth  should  go, 
as  I  iHk  law  directed,  to  the  prosecutors,  and  the 
residue  to  her  children.  This  sentence  prevailed. 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  character  of  Lepidas,3 
to  observe  in  this  place,  that,  considering  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  ability,  temperate,  wise,  and  upright. 
The  violent  measures  often  proposed  by  others, 
always  the  result  of  servile  adulation,  were,  by 
his    address,    frequently   rejected,  altered,   or 
modified,  with  so  much  good  sense  and  temper, 
that  he  preserved  at  once  his  credit  at  court,  and 
the  esteem  of  the  public. 


1  What  law  this  was  is  not  agreed  among  the  com- 
mentators ;  but  as  Tacitus  says  that  Silius  was  tried  on 
the  Lex  MaieaiaiUj  Upsius  thinks  that  was  th«  law 
cited  on  this  occasion. 

2  Manius  Lepidus  has  be^n  already  mentioned,  book 
I.  s.  13;  book  iii.  s.  50.   For  more  of  htiPf  see  Annals, 

I  book  vi.  8.  87. 


Book  IV.] 


OP  TACITUS. 


Ill 


Thk  b^ipiiMss,  to  singular  and  so  fairljr  en- 
arrests  our  attention,  and  naturally  raises 
an  inquiry  whether  the  favour  or  antipathy  of 
princes,  like  all  other  sublunary  contingencies, 
iM  goreined  by  the  immutable  laws  of  fate;> 
and,  by  consequence,  the  lot  ef  man  may  be  said 
to  be  determined  in  his  natal  hour.  The  ques- 
tion is  intricate}  but  perhaps  free  will  and 
moral  agency  are  still  so  far  allowed,  that  each 
iadixridual  may  chalk  out  the  line  of  his  own 
condnct,  and,  by  steering  between  the  opposite 
eztremee  of  blunt  austerity  and  abject  meanness, 
pursue  a  middle  cou^e  with  safety  and  with 
honour.  Messalinus  Cotta,  a  man  equal  in 
point  of  birth  to  Manius  Lepidus,  but  of  a  very 
different  character,  moved  for  a  decree,  declaring 
that  all  magiitrates,  however  blameless  in  their 
own  conduct,  and  even  ignorant  of  the  guilt  of 
others,  should,  notwithstanding,  be  responsible 
for  the  unlawful  acts  committed  in  the  provinces 
by  their  wives. 

XXL  The  business  brought  forward  in  the 
next  plaee,  was  the  charge  against  Calpumius 
Pi9o,4  that  illustrious  citizen,  distinguished  not 
more  by  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  than  by  his 
unshaken  virtue,  who,  as  has  been  related, 
threatened  a  secession  from  Rome,  in  order  to 
find,  in  some  remote  place,  a  shelter  from  the 
▼ices  of  the  age,  and  the  harpies  of  the  law.    It 

%y  be  remembered,  likewise,  that  in  the  cause 
Urgnlania,  he  scorned  to  jrield  to  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  emperor's  mother, 
but  cited  the  defendant  from  the  very  palace  of 
the  prince.  His  conduct,  at  the  time,  was  treated 
by  Tibeiius  as  the  exercise  of  a  civil  right; 
but  in  a  mind  like  his,  that  which  at  first  made 
a  slight  impression,  was  sure  to  be  imbittered 
by  reflection.  Quintus  Granius  was  the  prose- 
eiflor  of  PisoL  He  exhibited  an  accusation  for 
words  spoken  in  private  against  the  majesty  of 
the  emperor ;  for  keeping  poison  in  his  house  $ 
and  entering  the  senate  with  a  concealed  dagger. 
Tlie  two  last  articles,  too  gross  to  be  believed, 
were  thrown  out  of  the  case.  Other  allegations 
were  heaped  together  to  swell  the  charge  ;  and 
Piso,  it  was  determined,  was  to  be  brought  to 
his  trial  t  but  a  natural  death  put  an  end  to  the 
praeecvtion. 

A  new  complaint  vras  presented  to  the  senate 
afainst  Cassius  Severus,'  a  man  of  mean  extrac- 
tion, void  of  principle,  profligate  in  his  manners, 
bat  an  orator  of  considerable  eloquence.   He  had 


3  The  word  immutahle  is  inserted  in  the  translation, 
perhaps  improperly ;  since  Tacitus,  who  points  out  the 
safest  coarse  to  steer,  does  not  seem  to  admit  an  inevit- 
able «ae. 

4  Calpumius  FSso  has  been  memloned,  much  to  his 
henoor,  book  iL  s,  34. 

5  Cassiiui  Severus  was  an  orator  of  emfaienee,  and  a 
vindent  libeller  of  the  first  persons  of  both  sexes.  He 
«M  banished  bj  Augostos.  For  more  of  him,  see  the 
Slslagne  concerning  Oratory,  s.  19,  note. 


been,  by  a  judgment  pronounced  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath,  condemned  to  exile  in  the  isle 
of  Crete.  Persisting  there  in  bis  licentious 
practices,  he  relcindled  the  indignation  of  the 
fathers,  and  by  new  vices  provoked  new  enemies. 
Stripped  of  all  his  effects,  and  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water,  he  was  removed  to  the  Isle  of 
Seriphus,<  where,  in  old  age  and  misery,  he 
languished  on  the  rocks. 

XXII.  About  this  time  Plautius  SUvanus,  one 
of  the  pnetors,  impelled  by  some  secret  motive, 
threw  his  wife  Apronia  out  of  the  window  of 
her  apartment,  and  killed  her  on  the  spot. 
Being  immediately  seized  by  his  father-in-law, 
Lucius  Apronius,  and  conveyed  to  the  prosence 
of  the  emperor,  he  made  answer,  with  an  air  of 
distraction,  that,  while  he  lay  asleep,  his  wife 
committed  that  act  of  violence.  Tiberius  went 
directly  to  the  house.  He  examined  the  apart- 
ment, ^d  saw  evident  signs  of  a  person  who  had 
struggled,  but  was  overcome  by  force.  He  made 
his  report  to  the  senate,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  inquire  and  pronounce  their  judg- 
ment. Urgulania,  the  grandmother  of  Silvanus, 
sent  a  dagger  to  him  as  her  best  present.  This, 
on  account  of  her  known  intimacy  with  Livia, 
was  supposed  to  proceed  from  Tiberius.  The 
criminal,  after  attempting,  but  with  irresolution, 
to  apply  the  dagger  to  his  breast,  ordered  his 
veins  to  be  opened.  In  a  short  time  afterwards 
Numantina,  his  former  wife,  was  accused  of 
having,  by  drugs  and  magic  spells,  distempered 
his  brain.     She  was  acquitted  of  the  charge. 

XXIII.  The  war  with  Tacfarinas,  the  Nu- 
midian,  by  which  Rome  had  been  long  embroiled, 
was  this  year  happily  terminated.  The  former 
commanders,  as  soon  as  they  had  laid  a  founds 
tion  for  the  obtaining  of  triumphal  ornaments, 
considered  their  business  as  finished,  and  gave 
the  enemy  time  to  breathe.  There  were  at  Rome 
no  less  than  three  statues  f  decorated  with  laurel, 
and  yet  Tacfarinas  ravaged  the  province.  He 
was  reinforced  by  the  neighbouring  Moors,  who 
saw  with  indignation  their  new  king  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  JubSyS  resign,  with  youthful  inex- 
perience, the  reins  of  government  to  his  f reed- 
men.  The  malcontents  of  that  nation  went 
over  to  the  banners  of  Tacfarinas,  determined 
to  try  the  fortune  of  war,  rather  than  tamely  sub- 
mit to  the  tjrranny  of  enfranchised  slaves.    The 


6  Seri|diu8,  a  small  island  in  the  JEgean  sea.  See  the 
Geographical  Table.   Juvenal  says, 

Et  parva  tandem  caruisse  Seripho 

Sat.  vi.  ver.  6^ 
And  in  satire  x., 

UtOyari  claasus  scopulls,  parraque  Seripho. 

7  The  Uiree  statues  were,  for  Furius  Camillus,book  ii. 
s.  62)  L.  Apronius,  book  iii.  s.  21 ;  Junius  Bliesus,  book 
iii.s.72. 

8  Ptolemy  was  the  son  of  Juba,  who  was  made  king 
of  Mauritania  by  Augustus.  See  this  book,  s.  6,  note. 
He  wss  put  to  death  tiy  Caligula  A.  U.C.  799.  Suet,  hi 
Calig.  S.26.  / 


IVst 


THE   ANNALS 


[a.  0.  c.  T37. 


^  oC  tke  OtnaiBtM  entered  into  &  secret 
letgiie  with  the  Numidian.  Not  choosing  to  take 
the  field  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  he  helped  to 
cAny  on  a  war  of  depredation.  His  dominions 
were  a  depository  for  all  their  plunder.  His 
troops  went  out  in  detached  parties,  and,  as  i» 
luual  in  all  distant  commotions,  were  magnified 
by  the  Toice  of  fame  into  a  prodigious  army. 
Bren  from  the  *  Roman  province,  all  who  strug- 
gled with  want,  or  by  their  crimes  were  rendered 
desperate,  went  over  to  Tacfuinas.  A  recent 
incident  encouraged  the  revolt  In  consequence 
of  the  success  of  Blasus,  Tiberius,  thinking 
the  war  at  an  end,  ordered  the  ninth  legion 
to  be  recalled.  Dolabella,  the  proconsul  for  the 
year,  saw  the  inexpedience  of  the  measure  i 
but  dreading  the  anger  of  Tiberius  more  than 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  he  did  not  venture, 
even  for  the  defence  of  the  province,  to  detain 
the  troops. 

XXiy.  Tacfarinas,  availing  himself  of  this 
circumstance,  spread  a  rumour  round  the  coud- 
txy,  that  the  Roman  empire  being  invaded  on 
every  side,  Africa,  by  degrees,  was  to  be  evacu- 
ated, and  the  remainder  of  the  legions  might  be 
easily  cut  off,  if  all  who  preferred  their  liberty 
to  ignominious  bondage,  would  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  country.  He  gained,  by  these 
artifices,  a  new  accession  of  strength,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Thubuscum.  Dolabella, 
with  what  force  he  could  collect,  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  place.  The  terror  of  the  Ro- 
man name  was  on  his  side,  and  the  affair  was 
with  an  enemy,  who  could  never  sustain  the 
shock  of  a  well-embodied  infantry.  He  no  sooner 
showed  himself  in  force,  than  the  Numidians 
abandoned  the  siege.  Dolabella,  at  all  conve- 
nient places,  fortified  his  post,  and  stationed 
garrisons  to  secure  the  country.  Finding  the 
Musttlanians  on  the  point  of  a  revolt,  he  seized 
their  chiefs,  and  ordered  their  heads  to  be  struck 
oit  Experience  had  taught  him,  that  a  regular 
aimy,  encumbered  with  baggage,  could  give  but 
m  bad  account  of  a  wild  and  desultory  enemy, 
who  made  war  by  sudden  incursions,  and  avoid- 
ed a  decisive  Action:  he  therefore  resolved  to 
vary  his  operations,  and  having  called  to  his  aid 
the  young  king  Ptolemy,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
bo4y  of  his  subjects,  he  divided  his  anny  into 
four  detached  parties,  under  the  command  of 
his  lieutenants,  and  the  military  tribunes.  A 
chosen  band  of  Moors,  conducted  by  officers  of 
that  nation,  had  orders, to  ravage  the  country. 
The  proconsul  marched  himself  in  person, 
ready  at  hand  to  direct  the  motions  of  his  army, 
and  give  vigour  to  the  enterprise. 

XXV.  Intelligence  was  brought  soon  after, 
that  the  Numidiana,  depending  upon  the  advan- 


1  8m  thfl  Qeographtcal  Table. 
9  la  general,  when  Africa  occurs,  Tuitua  intends  the 
Roman  province,  now  the  kinf^dom  qf  Tuniit. 


tages  of  a  situation  encompasied  by  a  depth  of 
forest,  had  pitched  their  huts  near  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  called  Auxea,'  which  they  had  fonnerly 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  cavalry  and  light  cohorts, 
ignorant  of  their  destination,  were  sent  forward 
without  delay.  They  made  a  forced  march  in 
the  night,  and  at  break  of  day  arrived  before 
the  place.  The  Barbarians,  scarce  awake, 
were  alarmed  on  every  side  with  warlike  shouts 
and  the  clangor  of  trumpets.  Their  hones 
were  either  fastened  to  stakes,  or  let  loose 
to  wander  on  the  pasture  grounds.  The  Ro- 
mans advanced  in  order  of  battle,  their  inCsntiy 
in  close  array,  knd  the  cavaliy  prepared  for 
action.  The  Barbarians  were  taken  by  surprise, 
no  arms  at  hand,  no  order,  no  concerted  mea- 
sure. They  were  attacked  without  delay,  and 
like  a  herd  of  cattle  mangled,  butchered,  taken. 
The  Roman  soldiers,  fierce  with  resentment  for 
all  their  toil  and  fatigue,  rushed  with  fury 
against  an  enemy,  who  had  so  often  fled  from 
their  sword.  The  victorious  troops  were  glutted 
with  Numidian  blood.  The  word  was  given 
through  the  ranks,  that  Tacfarinas  was  the  pro- 
per object  of  their  vengeance  i  his  person  was 
weU  known ;  his  death,  and  nothing  less,  could 
end  the  war.  That  daring  adventurer  saw  his 
guards  fall  on  every  side.  His  son  wis  already 
in  fetters,  and  he  himself  hemmed  in  by  the  Ro- 
mans. In  despair  he  rushed  forward,  where  the 
shower  of  darts  was  thickest,  and  selling  his  life 
at  the  dearest  rate.  Had  the  gk>ry  of  dying  in 
freedom.  This  event  quieted  the  commotions 
in  Africa. 

XXVI.  For  these  services  Dolabella  expected 
triumphal  omamente  t  but  Tiberiut,  apprehend* 
ing  that  Sejanus  would  think  the  honours, 
granted  to  his  uncte  BUssus,  tarnished  by  the 
success  of  a  rival,  refused  t6  comply  with  the 
request.  BIsbsus  gained  no  additon  to  his  fame, 
while  that  of  Dolabella  grew  brighter  by  injus- 
tice. With  an  inferior  army,  he  had  takenn  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  lead- 
ing chiefs  of  the  nation ;  and,  by  the  death  of 
Tacfarinas,  he  put  an  end  to  the  war.  At  bit 
return  from  Africa,  he  gave  a  spectacle  rarely 
seen  at  Rome,  a  train  of  ambassadors  from  the 
Garamantes !  The  people  of  that  countiy,  con- 
scious of  their  guilt,  and  by  the  death  of  the  Nu- 
midjan  chief  tturown  into  consternation,  sent  their 
deputies  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  empe- 
ror. The  services  of  king  Ptolemy  being  stated 
to  the  senate,  an  ancient  custom,  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse,  was  revived  in  honour  of  that 
moharch.  The  fsthers  sent  a  member  of  their 
body,  to  present  4  an  ivory  sceptre  and  a  psdnted 


3  A  casUe  in  Numidla,  now  totolly  desuoj^sd. 

4  DionTsius  of  Halicamaasus  mentions  the  same  pre- 
Bants  sent  to  R>nena  bf  the  Roman  senate,  A.  U.  C. 
349.  Painted  robes  oeenr  freqoently  in  Hdmer,  »ikd 
(acoordiflf  to  Plhiy,  lib.  viil.  s  49)  were  nsed  allerwarAa 
ae  triuinphal  ornaments. 
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lobt*  tbt  taeMBt  gift  to  kiagp,  with  inttriw 
tioDi*  at  tkt  niiM  tiaft,  to  laluto  yoing  Ptolemy, 
tfj  tht  titlM  of  Kiir»,  Ally,  and  FmiiVD  or 

ROJKAV  PBOM.B. 

XXVIL  Daring  the  nme  mmmer,  a  lervile 
waa  raa4j  to  break  out  in  Italy }  but,  by  a 
tetanato  accident,  the  flame  wai  loon  eztin- 
gviahed.  The  incendiaiy,  who  excited  the  eom- 
aotion,  waa  fonnerly  a  soldier  in  the  piwtorian 
bsadfl,  by  name  Titus  Curtisiui.  This  man 
began  hii  teditiona  praetieea  in  privato  cabala  at 
Bnadnaiom,  and  the  adjacent  towns.  Having 
made  hie  impression,  he  went  the  length  of 
ftzing  np  in  pablic  places  seditious  libels,  inviting 
the  agrarian  slaves  to  issue  from  their  woods  and 
wilds,  and  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
It  happened,  however,  that  three  galleys,  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  of  those  seas,  arrived 
providentially  on  th»coast.  Curtius  Lupus,  the 
Spmttat,  in  whose  province  it  waa,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  to  superintend  the  roadsa  through 
tte  foieeta,  was  at  that  time,  in  the  neighbourw 
hood.  He  ordered  the  mariners  to  be  landed, 
and*  potting  himself  at  their  head,  crushed  the 
conapiracy  in  the  bud.  Statius,  a  military  tri- 
buMy  had  been,  on  the  first  alarm,  despatched 
by  Tiberiua  wiih  a  strong  band  of  soldiers.  He 
arrived  in  good  time,  and,  having  seized  the 
chief  consptraton  with  their  leader,  returned  to 
Rome  with  his  prisoners  bound  in  chains.  The 
capita  at  that  time,  was  lar  from  being  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity.  Men  saw,  with  terror,  a 
vast  multitnde  of  slaves  increasing  •  beyond  ail 
proportion,  while  the  number  of  freebom  citizens 
was  visibly  on  the  decline. 

XXVUL  During  the  same  consulship,  a  scene 
of  horror,  that  gave  a  shock  to  nature,  and 
onrked  the  cruelty  of  the  times,  was  acted  in 
the  Ute  oi  the  world.  A  father  pleaded  for 
his  life,  while  the  son  stood  forth  the  accuser. 
The  name  of  each  was  Vibius  Serenus.?  They 
appeared  before  the  senate.  The  father  had 
been  banished.  He  was  now  dragged  from  his 
retreat,  deformed  with  filth,  and  loaded  with 
irons;  a  spectacle  of  misery.  The  son  came 
forward  in  trim  apparel,  ease  in  his  mein,  and 
alacrity  in  his  countenance.  He  charged  the 
old  man  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
emperor,  and  with  sending  emissaries  inta  Gaul 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  rebellion ;  and  thus  the  son 
acted  in  a  double  character,  at  once  the  accuser, 
snd  the  witness.     He  added,  that  Cacilius  Cor* 


Julioi  Cmmr  was  joint  coosnl  with  Mareas 
tho  pea-irfans,  whh  the  approbation  of  Caio, 
to  aeoign  the  depwunonis  of  smallosl  conso- 
•uch  u  woods  uid  roads  {fjflva  caUuqtu)  to 
tht  tmrt  ofths  new  consola   Suet,  in  JuL  C«s.  s.  19l 

i  Tho  steres,  incressiog  in  consequence  of  luxury, 
bi|pa  to  ootaun^r  the  freebom  citiseni. 

7  We  have  leeo  Tlbiua  Serenus,  the  fiokei;  who  had 
been  proconeol  in  Spain,  M'^f^*'*  to  \h»  island  of 
This  book,  s.  la 


nntue,  of  prmtorian  rank,  supplied  the  aeeoln- 
pUees  with  money.  Comutos,  weary  pf  lifs, 
and  knowing  that  a  prosecution  was  a  prelude 
to  destruction,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself. 
Serenus,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  spirit  undis- 
mayed, fixed  his  eye  on  his  son,  and  clanking 
his  chains,  exclaimed,  **  Restore  me,  just  and 
vindictive  gods,  restore  me  to  my  place  of  ban- 
ishment, far  from  the  sight  of  men,  who  sufihr 
such  an  outrage  to  humanity.  For  that  parri- 
cide, may  your  vengeanee,  in  due  time,  overtake 
his  guilt."  He  pronounced  Comutus  an  innocent 
man,  but  destitute  of  courage,  weak,  and  easily 
alarmed.  He  desiiM  that  the  confederates  in 
the  plot  might  be  named,  and,  by  a  minute 
inquiry,  the  truth,  he  said,  would  be  brought 
to  light.  "For  can  it  be,  that,  with  only  one 
accomplice,  I  should  undertake  tq  imbrue  my 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  emperor,  and  to  over^ 
turn  the  government  ?" 

XXIXi  The  informer  gave  in  tlie  names  of 
Cneitts  Lentulus  and  Seius  Tubero.  The  men- 
tion of  those  men  threw  Tiberius  into  confusion. 
They  were  both  of  illustrious  rank,  both  his 
intimate  friends.  That  Lentulus,  in  the  evening 
of  his  days,  ao4  Tubero  drooping  under  bodiljr 
infirmity,  should  be  charged  with  meditating  aa 
insurrection  in  Gaul,  and  a  conspiracy  against 
the  state,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  spirits. 
Against  them  no  further  inquiry  was  made. 
The  slaves  of  the  aged  father  were  examined  oa 
the  rack,  and,  by  their  testimony,  every  allega- 
tion was  refuted.  The  son,  overwhelmed  with  . 
a  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  terrified  by  the  indig- 
nation of  the  populace,  who  tlireateneds  the 
dungeon,  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  all  the  paina 
and  penalties  of  parricide,  made  bis  escape  from 
Rome.  He  was  retaken  at  Ravenna,  and  cairied 
back  to  proceed  in  his  accusation,  and  gratify 
the  spleen  of  Tiberius,  who  hated  the  old  man, 
and,  upon  this  occasion,  did.  not  disguise  hie 
rancour.  Vibius,  it  seems,  soon  after  the  con- 
demnation of  Libo,^  complained  by  letter  to  the 
emperor,  that  his  services  in  that  business  had 
not  been  duly  recompensed.  The  style  of  his 
remonstrance  was  more  free  and  bold,  than  can 
with  safety  be  addressed  to  the  proud  ear  of 
power,  at  all  times  sensibly  alive  to  every  ex- 
pression, and  easily  alarmed.  At  the  distance 
of  eight  years  Tiberius  showed  that  he  had  been 
ruminating  mischief.  The  intennediate  time,  he 
said,  though  no  proof  could  be  extorted  from  the 
slaves,  was  passed  by  the  prisoner  in  a  continued 
series  of  atrocious  crimes. 

XXX.  The  question  being  put,  the  majority 


8  The  populace  threatened  the  IZodMr,  which  teas  the 
dark  dungeon ;  the  Soevm,  or  the  Tarptiim  Roeii^  from 
which  the  malefiiciore  were  thrown  headlong  down; 
and  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perricideBi  described  by 
Cicero  in  his  oration  Pro  Roeclo  Amerino,  1^96. 

d  For  the  ioiquiioas  proGsedlogs  agalnsi  Ub^  see 
book  U.  a  27. 
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wis  for 'a  capital  pumshment,  according  to  the 
rigour  of  ancient  law.  Tiberius,  to  soften  popu- 
lar prejudice,  opposed  so  harsh  a  sentence. 
Asinius  Gallus  moved  that  Serenus  should  be 
banished  to  the  isle  of  Gyarus  or  Donusa.  This 
also  was  opposed  by  the  emperor.  In  those 
islands  there  was  a  dearth  of  water ;  and  when 
life  is  granted,  the  means  of  supporting  it  ought 
to  follow.  The  old  man  was  remanded  to  the 
island  of  Amorgos.  As  Comutus  had  despatched 
himself,  a  motion  was  made,  that  whenever  the 
person  accused  of-  violated  majesty,  prevented 
judgment  by  a  voluntary  death,  the  informers 
should  be  entitled  to  no  reward.^  The  fathers 
inclined  to,  that  opinion ;  but  Tiberius,  in  plain 
terras,  without  his  usual  ambiguity,  showed 
himself  the  patron  of  the  whole  race  of  inform- 
ers. "  The  course  of  justice,*'  he  said,  "  would 
be  stopped,  and,  by  such  a  decision,  the  com- 
monwealth would  be  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  It  were  better  to  abrogate  all  laws  at 
once.  If  we  must  have  laws,  let  us  not  remove 
the  vigilance  that  gives  theiii  energy."  In  thil 
manner  that  pernicious  crew,  the  bane  and 
scourge  of  society,  who,  in  fact,  have  never  been 
effectually  restrained,  were  now  let  loose,  with 
the  wages  of  iniquity  in  view,  to  harass  and 
destroy  their  fellow-citizens. 

KXXI.  Through  the  cloud  df  these  tempest- 
uous times  a  gleam  of  joy  broke  forth.  Caius 
Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  convicted  for 
being  author  of  defamatory  verses  against  the 
emperor ;  but  at  the  intercession  of  his  brother, 
a  member  of  the  senate,  Tiberius  pardoned  the 
offence.  This  act  of  lenity,  standing  in  contrast 
to  a  series  of  evil  deeds,  made  men  wonder,  that 
he,  who  knew  the  fair  renown  that  waits  on  the 
virtues  of  humanity,  should  persevere  in  the 
practice  of  cruelty  and  oppressipn.  Want  of  dis- 
cernment was  not  among  the  faults  of  Tiberius  ; 
nor  wu  he  misled  by  the  applause  of  temporiz- 
ing courtiers.  Between  the  praise  which  adula- 
tion offers,  and  that  which  flows  from  sentiment, 
a  mind  like  his  could  easily  distinguish.  His 
own  manner  marked  his  sense  of  good  and  evil. 
Though  close  and  guarded  on  most  occasions, 
even  to  a  degree  of  hesitation,  it  was  remark- 
able, that,  when  he  meant  a  generous  act,  his 
language  was  fluent,  clear,  and  unequivocal. 

In  a  matter  that  came  on  soon  after,  against 
Publlus  Suilius,'  formerly  quaestor  under  Ger- 


1  When  the  flprson  accused  was  found  guilty,  the 
fourth  part  of  his  estate  and  feffbcts  went  to  the  prose- 
cutors; but  If  he  prevented  judgment  by  a  voluntary 
death,  his  propv^y  descended  to  his  heirs ;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  emperor  paid  his  harpies  out  of  the^cut,  the 
imperial  exchequer,  that  Is,  out  of  his  own  cofRsrs. 
Tiberius  no  doubt  felt  uneasy  under  the  burden  of  so 
heavy  an  expense. 

2  SuiliuB  was  accused  by  Seneca  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
In  return  he  declaimed  with  virulence  against  the 
philosopher;  but,  in  the  end,  was  banished  to  one  of  the 


manicus,  and  now  convicted  of  bribery  in  a 
cause  where  he  sat  in  judgment,  the  emperor, 
not  content  with  a  general  sentence  of  banish- 
ment out  of  Italy,  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be 
cohfined  to  an  island.  This  decision  he  urged 
in  a  tone  of  vehemence,  averring,  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  the  interest  of  the 
commonwerith  required  it.  And  yet  this  pro- 
ceeding, condemned  at  the  time,  as  harsh  and 
violent,  was,  in  a  subsequent  reign,  allowed  to 
be  founded  in  justice.  Suilius  was  recalled  by 
Claudius.  He  then  announced  his  real  charac- 
ter ;  proud,  imperious,  corrupt,  and  venal ;  high 
in  favour  with  the  reigning  prince,  and  using  his 
influence  for  the  worst  of  piirposes.  Catus 
Firmius  was,  in  like  manner,  condemned,  on  a 
charge  of  having  maliciously  accused  his  sister 
on  the  law  of  majesty.  It  was  this  man,  as  has 
been  related,  who  first  deceived  the  unsuspecting 
Libo,8  and  then  betrayed  him  to  his  ruin.  For 
that  sacrifice  of  all  truth  and  honour,  Tiberius 
was  not  ungrateful.  To  reward  his  services,  yet 
pretending  to  act  with  other  motives,  be  over- 
ruled the  sentence  of  banishment,  but  agreed 
that  he  should  be  expelled  the  senate. 

XXXII.  The  transactions  hitherto  related, 
and  those  which  are  to  follow,  may,  I  am  well 
aware,  be  thought  of  little  importance,  and  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  history.     But  no  man,  it  is 
presumed,  will  think  of  comparing  these  annals 
with  the  historians  of  the  old  republic.     Those 
writers  had  for  their  subject,  wars  of  the  great- 
est  magnitude ;  cities  taken  by  storm ;  kings 
overthrown,  or  led  in  captivity  to  Rome  r  and 
when  from  those  scenes  of  splendour  they  turned 
their  attention  to  domestic  occurrences,  they  had 
still  an  ample  field  before  them ;  they  had  dis- 
sensions between  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes ; 
they  had  agrarian  laws,  the  price  of  com,  and 
the  populace  and  patrician  order  inflamed  with 
mutual  animosity.     Those   were   objects  that 
filled  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  and  gave 
free  scope  to  the  genius  of  the  writer.     The 
work,  in  which  I  am  engaged,  lies  in  a  narrow 
compass ;  the  labour  is  great,  and  glory  there  is 
none.     A  long  and  settled  calm,  scarce  lifted  to 
a  tempest ;  wars  no  sooner  begun  than  ended ;  a 
gloomy  scene  at  home,  and  a  prince  without 
ambition,  or  even  a  wish  to  enlarge  the  bound- 
aries of  the  empire :  these  are  the  scanty  mate- 
rials that  lie  before  me.     And  yet  materials  like 
these  are  not  to  be  undervalued ;  though  slight 
in  appearance,  they  still  merit  attention,  since 
they  are  often  the  secret  spring  of  the  most 
important  events. 

XXXIII.  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  civil 
government,  we  shall  find,  that,  in  all  nations. 


Balearic  islands,  and  (here  ended  his  daya   Annals, 
book  xiii.  ■.  43. 

3  Cattts  Flrmhis  plotted  the  ruin  of  Libo.  See  book, 
ii.  ■.37.  , 
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aaUionly  li  viitod  tifher  ia  the 
paopls,  or  Ite  nobles,  or  «  singto  nlar.  A  eon- 
MiUiUwi*  eonpomided  of  thcoe  thne  lingle 
ftnait  moj  in  tbeoiy  be  bceutifiil,  but  ean  nerer 
ostot  in  £Mt|  or,  if  it  oboii]d,it  will  be  bnt  of 
tboft  durmtion.  At  Berae,  while  tiie  republic 
iOfifhriytad  the  nntte  and  the  people  gmtoed 
etlemete  Tietories  over  eoch  other,  it  was  the 
borinese  of  the  trae  poUtteian,  to  study  the  man* 
nen  and  temper  of  the  mnltitade,  in  order-  to 
leetnrin  within  doe  bounds  a  tamultaoas  and  dis- 
cordant mass  I  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who 
best  knew  the  senate,  and  the  characters  of  the 
leading  members,  was  deemed  the  most  aecom- 
plished  statesman  of  his  time.  At  present,  since 
n  Tielent  convnlsion  has  overtomed  the  old  re* 
pQbUe,  and  the  goremment  of  Rome  differs  in 
nothing  from  a  monarchy,*  the  objects  of  poli- 
tkal  knowledge  am  changed,  and,  for  that  reason, 
each  tranaactions  as  it  is  my  business  to  relate. 


4  This  paanc^  meriu  wan  coosideration  than  can 
be  compreawd  into  a  note.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
emiis  to  ofler  a  few  remarks.  It  \b  admitted,  that  the 
thrBeoriglnal  femsofgoTemment,  namely,  MoNAaoHT, 
AmBrNoaAeT,aadlhaBoeaAOT,  whan  taken  separately, 
■fa  all  dafealTB.  Pblybhai  asaigas  the  reason.  Mon- 
archy, he  mj9,  thsogh  conducted  according  to  right 
rcaaoa,  will  ia  time  degenerate  into  Dbsfotum.  ▲ris- 
taciacy,  which  means  a  government  of  the  best  men, 
will  be  converted  into  an  OuoAacHT,  or  the  tyranny 
of  a  few.  Democracy,  In  its  original  and  purest  sense, 
implies  a  system  under  which  the  people,  trained  to 
theanciantaianners  of  their  country,  pay  due  worship 
to  Um  gods,  and  obey  the  Uws  established  by  common 
conseat:  bat  such,  a  government  is  eoon  changed  into 
lamolt,  rode  ferce,  and  anarchy,  /br  tehm  once  th» 

to  natiaru  ^  ^quaUtjfi  pa^f  neither 

9m  K  uflw    ^Bsn^ew   w  wwmf^^pu  ^su^^a^^n  ^w^^ump^P»  ^^w^p    ••^w^^^^^w^eu^*  ^y 

mlboee  pvMftjf  haa  akut  Mm  out /ram  idl 
^thttlatoj  thoH  caWBMJicei  tho  govern- 
qfthewmMtmi§,tBlkonmiasetMerinttimuUumie 
ere  hurried  into  etery  kind  if  via- 
tfene,  Aairie/haMWlf,  amd  divieione  <f 
,tat  ikeyareredmeedmttaettoaetate  ^ tatagt 
See  Hampton's  Folybius,  vol.  ii.  chapu  1. 
And  yet  Tackas  saw,  diat  the  three  original  forms  might 
ba  r""^*^  Into  a  beantiflil  wfmexa\  but  he  despairod 
of  avr  seeing  it  esublished,  and  he  gives  his  opinkm, 
tkai  H  cannot  lasi  long.  Thai  opinion,  however,  has 
been  lo^  sinca  refttfed.  The  govemmsnt  of  Kma, 
Lonae,aad  CoimoM,  has  been  the  pride  of  Gnglisb* 
men,  and  the  wonder  of  all  Europe,  daring  several 
iiaiUailia  Tacitaa,  |plth  his  usual  brevity,  said  leis 
iten  he  thought;  but  the  reason  on  which  he  finrnded 
hii  opialoo,  peubably  was,  because,  in  all  the  popular 
gvfummeatsthen  known  In  the  world,  the  people  acted 
ia  iheir  collective  tody;  and,  with  Folyblus,  Tacitus 
saw  the  feial  consequences.  He  had  no  idea  of  a  people 
«ell^  by  representatioa.  U  is  that  circumslanca,  and 
ihawtse  regulations  of  our  ancestors,  that  have  made  in 
iUs  coaairy  Ms  eeaonifNg  MMfic  ^  •  tsctt^niaed  state. 
•  The  fenns  of  the  rapublkan  govemaMut  ware 
atfUpiueervad;  the  msglstrates  retiiiied  their  aneleat 
— Bws:  sfwhsi  SMyfifi  ufeiaiii  eaflaftuJo;  but  the  empe- 
ror presided  over  the  whole  military  depsitmeot,  and 
his  isfbnahian  powor  gasu  hhn  ths  sols  direction  of 
•ndvft 


will  not  be  without  their  use.  Few  are  quail* 
(led,  by  their  own  reflection,  to  mack  the  boim- 
daries  between  vice  and  virtue.  To  separate 
the  useful  from  that  which  leads  to  destruction, 
is  not  the  talent  of  evexy  man.  The  example 
of  others  is  the  school  of  wisdom. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
detail  into  which  I  am  obliged  to  enter,  is^  in 
danger,  while  it  gives  lessons  of  prudence,  of 
being  dry  and  unentertaining.  In  other  histo^ 
ries,  the  situation  of  countries,  the  events  of 
war,  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  generals, 
awaken  curiosity,  and  enlarge  the  imagination. 
We  have  nothing  before  us,  but  acts  of  despotism, 
continual  accusations,  the  treaehe^  of  friends, 
the  ruin  of  innocence,  and  trial  after  trial  ending 
always  in  the  same  tragic  catastrophe.  These, 
no  doubt,  will  give  to  th^  present  work  a  tedious 
uniformity,  withovt  an  object  to  enliven  atten- 
tion, without  an  incident  to  prevent  Ratiet>'.  It 
may  be  further  observed,  that  the  ancient  histo- 
rian is  safe  from  the  severity  of  criticism : 
whether  he  favours  the  cause  of  Rome  or  Car- 
thage, the  reader  is  indifferent  to  both  parties ; 
whereas  the  descendants  of  those  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  were  either  put  to  death,  or 
branded  with  inl^y,  are  living  at  this  hour; 
and  besides,  if  the  whole  race  were  extinct,  will 
there  not  be  at  all  times  a  succession  of  men, 
who,  from  congenial  manners,  and  sympathy  in 
vice,  will  think  the, fidelity  of  history  a  satire  on 
themselves }  Even  the  praise  due  to  virtue  is 
sure  to  give  imibrage.  The  illustrious  eharae- 
ter  is  brought  too  near  to  the  depravity  of  mod- 
Mn  times.  The  contrast  is  too  strong  for  jtender 
eyes.    But  I  return  from  this  digression. 

XXXIV.  [A,  U.  C.  778.  A.  D.  26.]  During 
the  consulship  of  Cornelius  CSassns  and  Asinius 
Agitppa,  a  new,  and,  till  that  time,  unheard  of 
crime  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  .CremotiuaCor- 
dns.s  He  had  published  a  series  of  annals.  In 
that  woA,  after  the  encomiinn  of  foutus,  he 
styled  CassiusT  the  last  of  the  Romans.  For 
this  sentiment  a  prosecution  was  oommeneed 
against  the  author  by  Satrius  Secundus  and 
Pinarius  Natta,  both  known  to  be  the  ereatnrea 
of  Sejanus.  That  circumstance  was  of  itself 
sufficients   but  the  stem    countenance,  with 


6  Suetonius  saye,  a  poet  was  prosecuted  fer  verses 
against  jigamemnon ;  and  an  historian  (meaning  Cor- 
due)  for  calling  Bauros  aim  CASSiva  thx  last  op  nu 
Romans.  The  authore  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
wHtings  suppressed,  though  they  had  toen  read  to  Au' 
gnstus,  and  approved  \sf  that  emperor.  Suet,  in  Tib.  a 
6L  Seneca,  in  his  esaay  on  Consolation,  to  Msroia,  the 
daughter  of  Ciunuthis  Goidus,  ssys,  her  fteber  was  not 
put  to  death  fer  praising  Brutus  and  Cassius,bnt  for 
his  keen  reflections  on  Sejanus,  and  therefore  fell  a 
victim.  De  ConsolaL  ad  Harclam,  cap.  xzii. 

7  Ws  are  told  \xf  Plutarch,  that  the  Romans  called 
Pkilopamenes  the  last  of  the  Oreeks,  ss  if,  after  his 
detih,that  nation  had  produced  no  illustrious  charac- 
tar.   See  tiM  life  of  Fhileponenea. 
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wiikh  Tiberias  heard  the  defence,  was  a  iktal 
prognostic.  With  a  spirit,  however,  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and  even  resolved  on  death,  Cor- 
dus  spoke  to  the  following  effect  **  The  charge, 
conscript  fathers,  is  for  words  onlj;  so  irre- 
proachable is  my  conduct  And  what  are  my 
words  ?  Do  they  affect  the  emperor  or  his  ino- 
ther,  the  only  persons  included  in  the  law  of 
ipi^esty  ?  It  is,  however,  my  crime,  that  I  have 
treated  the  memory  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  with 
respect:  and  have  not  others  done  the  same  ? 
In  the  number  of  writers,  who  composed  the 
lives  of  those  eminent  men,  is  there  one  who  has 
not  done  honour  to  their  memory  ?  Titus  Livius, 
that  admirable  historian,  not  more  distinguished 
by  his  eloquence  than  by  his  fidelity,  was  so 
lavish  in  praise  of  Pompey,  that  Augustus  called 
1dm  the  Pon^eian  i  and  yet  the  friendship  of 
that  emperor  was  unalterable.  Scipio,  and  Afra^ 
nius,  with  this  same  Brutus  and  this  very  Cas- 
sius, are  mentioned  by  that  immortal  author,  not 
indeed  as  ^  muTFiAira  and  varucidbs,  (the  ap- 
pellations now  in  vogue) ;  but  as  virtuous,  up- 
right, and  illustrious  Romans.  In  tiie  works  of 
Asinitts  Pollio  their  names  are  decorated  with 
every  praise.  Messala  Corvinus  boasted  that 
Cassius  was  his  general.  And  yet  those  two 
distinguished  writers  flourished  in  the  esteem  of 
Augustus,  and  enjoyed  both  wealth  and  honours. 
Cicero  dedicated  an  entire  volume  to  the  memory 
of  Cato.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Cesar  the 
dictator  ?  He  contented  himself  with  writing 
an  answer,  in  effect,  appealing  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  public.  The  letters  of  Mark  Antony,  as 
well  as  the  speeches  of  Brutus,  abound  witii 
passages  against  Augustus,  false  indeed,  but  in  a 
style  of  bitter  invective.  The  verses  of  Biba- 
culus  and  Catullus,  though  keen  lampoons  on 
the  family  of  the  Csssars,  are  in  every  body's 
hands.  Neither  Julius  Casar  nor  Augustus  show- 
ed any  resentment  against  these  envenomed 
productions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  left  them  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world.  Was  this  their 
moderation,  or  superior  wisdom  f  Perhaps  it  was 
the  latter.  Neglected  calumny  soon  expires: 
show  that  you  are  hurt,  and  you  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth. 

XXXV.  **  From  Greece  I  draw  no  precedents. 
In  that  country  not  only  liberty,  but  even  licen- 
tiousness was  encouraged.  He  who  felt  the  e^e 
of  satire,  knew  how  to  retaliate.  Words  were 
revenged  by  words.  When  public  characters 
have  passed  away  from  the  stage  of  life,  and  the 


1  Pitblins  Valerius,  afterwards  styled  Pvbucola,  was 
the  Mithor  of  a  law,  bj  which  any  person  whaievar, 
who  had  the  ambition  to  aim  at  the  supreme  power,  so 
lelely  abolielied,  should  forfeit  his  head  and  all  his 
eflbcta.  Ur.  lib.  il.  a  B.  Plutarch  adds  In  the  Life  of 
PoaucoLA,  that  to  kill  the  man  who  tavoured  royalty, 
was  justlfii^la  homicide,  provided  the  guilt  was  claarly 
proved.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  law,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  called  murderers  and  parricides. 


applause  of  friendship,  as  well  aa  the  malice  of 
enemies,  is  heard  no  more ;  it  has  ever  been  the 
prerogative  of  history  to  rejudge  their  actions. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  are  not  now  at  the  head  of 
armies:  they  are  not  encamped  on  the  plaine 
of  Philippi :  can  I  assist  their  cause  ?  Have  I 
harangued  the  people,  or  incited  them  to  take 
up  arms  ?  It  is  now  more  than  nxty  years  since 
these  two  extraordinary  men  perished  by  the 
sword  t  from  that  time  they  have  been  seen  in 
their  busts  and  statues :  those  remains  the  very 
conquerors  spared,  and  history  has  been  just  to 
their  memory.  Posterity  allows  to  every  man 
his  true  value  and  proper  honours.  You  may, 
if  you  will,  by  your  judgment  affect  my  life : 
but  Brutus  and  Cassius  will  be  still  remembered, 
and  my  name  may  attend  the  triumph."  Having 
thus  delivered  his  sentiments,  he  left  the  senate, 
ands  by  abstinence  put  an  end  to  his  days. 

The  Withers  orderad  his  book  to  be  burned  by 
the  ediles  {  but  to  destroy  it  vi^as  not  in  their 
power.'  It  was  preserved  in  secret,  and  copies 
haye  been  multiplied :  so  vain  and  senseless  is 
the  attempt,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  to  extinguish 
the  light  of  truth,  and  defraud  posterity  of  due 
information.  Genius  thrives  under  oppression : 
persecute  the  author  and  you  enhance  the  value 
of  his  work.  Foreign  tyrants,  and  all  who  have 
adopted  their  barbarous  policy,  have  experienced 
this  truth :  by  proscribing  talents,  they  record- 
ed their  own  disgrace,  and  gave  the  writer  a 
passport  to  immortality. 

XXXVL  The  whole  of  this  year  was  one 
continued  series  of  prosecutions ;  insomuch  that 
on  one  of  the  days  of  the  Latin  festival,^  when 


3  Seneaa,  de  Consolatione  ad  Marciam,  cap.  xric. 
gives  a  circurostantial  account  of  his  death.  He  wae 
three  days  starving  himself. 

3  Seneca  says  to  Marcia,  Sejanus  gave  your  lather  as 
a  donative  or  a  largess  to  his  creature  SoMub  aeamdmuL 
StfofMU  patrem  ftmm  ditnti  mo  SkUrio  Secwtdo  amgi- 
arium  dedit;  yet  he  was  not  able,  with  all  his  Interaal 
at  court,  to  suppress  the  works  of  Cordus,  though  he 
procured  an  order  to  bum  them  by  the  public  oAoar. 
Seneca  praises  Blarcla  for  the  filial  piety  that  pmerv- 
ed  the  works  of  her  father,  and  brought  them  Into  pub- 
lic notice  after  his  death.  He  tells  her,  that  by  saving 
hit  writing  she  gave  new  life  to  the  books,  whidi  he, 
who  suflbred  death,  may  be  said  to  have  wrlctan  la  his 
blood.  Ingenium  patri$  f  «t*,  dc  quo  mtmphtm  ertU  am/h 
pUeiumj  in  uaum  hominum  rtdwritUf  et  a  vera  ilhum 
vindiea$a  morUy  ae  rtatituuH  i^  puiuea  monumenta 
/tfrrot,  quoa  vir  ilU/ortianmua  aamguine  tuo  oeripoeraL 
He  adds,  that  the  memory  of  her  lather  will  live,  as 
long  as  the  Romana  shall  wish  to  review  the  history 
of  their  own  affairs ;  as  long  as  posterity  shall  desire  to 
know  the  man,  whose  genius  was  unftttered,  wluiea 
spirit  was  uneonquered,  and  whose  hand  was  ready  to 
deliver  himself  from  his  enemies.  CVf^  vigwt  tigebU 
quo  memoHot  quomdiu  fuorit  m  pnUo  Romtma  eojfk 
nooei;  quamdiH  qidtquam  valit  odrt^qtddoUvirRih 
mamu^indomiiuainsemOfanimOfmamii^or.  Senses, 
ad  Marclam,  cap.  L  See  moraoa  this  subject  of  burning 
books,  LUe  of  Agrlcola,  a  2.  note. 

4  The  Lattai  feaUval  was  Inatitotad  by  TarquiBiua 
Supertms,  and  calabraled  every  year  in  the  begtanlog  of 
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Dnlral^  ia  liii  ehuictor  of  pvaiSKt  of  Rome, 
•wndad  tbe  tribunal,  Calpamiiu  Salviuiiu 
took  that  opportmiiO^  to  praMnt  w  aoeutation 
agBinst  Seztof  Hmrint.  A  piooooding  so  irre- 
gular drew  down  the  ceninre  of  Ttberins.  Sal- 
vtanos  WBf  driven  into  baniikment  A  com- 
plaint Efuu t  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Cyiicas  was  presented  to  the  senate,  charging, 
that  they  had  suffered  the  ceremmiies  in  honour 
of  Augustus  to  fall  into  contempt,  and  had  more- 
over offered  Tiolence  to  several  Roman  citizens. 
For  this  offence  they  were  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vileges, which  had  been  granted  to  them  for  their 
AdeUty  in  the  war  with  Mithridates.  That 
monirch  laid  siege  to  their  city  t  but,  by  the  for- 
titude of  the  people,  not  less  than  by  the  succour 
eent  by  LucuUus,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
placoy  Fenteius  Capite,  who  had  been  procon- 
sul of  Asia,  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  alleged 
against  him  by  the  malice  of  that  daring  accuser, 
Tibitts  8erenus3  And  yet  the  author  of  so 
vile  a  calumny  passed  with  impunity.  He  had 
the  curses  of  the  people,  and  the  protection  of 
the  emperor.  Informers,  in  pn^rtion  as  they 
rose  in  guilt,  became  sacred  characters.  If  any 
were  punished,  it  was  only  such  as  were  mere 
Devices  in  guilt,  obscure  and  petty  villains,  who 
had  .ne  talents  ht  mischief. 

XXXVn.  Ambaasadort,  about  thU  time,  vs- 
rived  £ram  the  farther  Spain,  praying  leave,  in 
imitarion  of  the  people  of  Asia,  to  build  a  temple 
to  the  emperor  and  his  mother.'  Tiberius  had 
strength  of  mind  to  despise  the  offerings  of  adu- 
latian:  he  knew,  however,  that  his  conduct  on 
a  fonner  oocarion  had  been  taxed  with  jthe  little- 
ness of  vain-gloiy.  To  clear  himself  from  that 
aspeniett,  he  made  the  following  speech.  «I 
not,  conscript  fathers,  now  to  learn  that, 
similar  petition  came  from  Asia,  I  was 
of  weakness  and  irresolution,  for  not 
^ving  a  decided  negative.  The  silence  which  I 
then  observed,  and  the  law  which  I  have  laid 
down  to  myself  for  the  future,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion now  to  explain.  Augustus,  it  is  well 
known,  permitted  a  temple  to  be  raised  at  Per- 
gunus,  in  honour  of  himself  and  the  city  of 
Rome.  Hie  example  has  ever  been  the  rule  of 
mj  conduct.  I  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
Asia,  the  more  willingly,  as,  with  the  veneration 
offered  to  myself,  that  of  the  senate  was  mixed 
and  Mended.  That  single  act  of  compliance  may, 
perbapc,  require  no  apology:  but  to  be  deiiied 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  intrude  my  own 
image  among  the  statues  of  the  gods,  what  were 
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th«  Bloaai  Afleww,  near  th»  mlos  of  the  ehj 

Livy,  lib.  U.  a.  16.   The  consuls  and  other 

w«ni  fiirih  is  pit»oeasion;  and  during  their 

•person  of  higb  lanfc  was  chosen  to  dtachaife 

of  eonsol,  and  preserve  tho  peace  of  the 

vl.  s.  11.    In  conformity  to  this  cos* 

flad  Drasns  BcUng  on  this  occasion. 

who  accused  his  ftthor,  ttds  book,  s.  9S. 


it  but  vain  presumption,  the  height  of  human 
arrogance  f  Erect  more  altars,  and  the  homage 
paid  to  Augustus  will  be  no  longer  an  honour  to 
his  memory :  by  promiscuous  use,  it  will  tar- 
nish in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  vanish  into 
nothing. 

XXXVIII.  "  As  to  myself,  conscript  fathers, 
I  pretend  to  nothing  above  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity :  a  mortal  man,  I- have  the  duties  of  our 
common  nature  to  perform.  Raised  to  a  -pain- 
ful pre-eminence,  if  I  sustain  the  arduous  char- 
acter imposed  upon  me,  the  measure  of  my  hap- 
piness u  fulL  These  are  my  sentiments:  I 
avow  them  in  your  presence,  and  I  hope  they 
will  reach  posterity.  Should  future  ages  pro- 
nounce me  not  unworthy  of  my  ancestors ;  should 
they  think  me  vigilant  for  the  public  good,  in 
danger  firm,  and,  for  the  interest  of  all,  ready  to 
encounter  personal  animosities,  that  character 
will  be  the  bright  reward  of  all  my  labours. 
Those  are  the  temples  which  I  wish  to  raise : 
they  are  the  truest  temples,  for  they  are  fixed  in 
the  heart.  It  is  there  I  would  be  worshipped, 
in  the  esteem  and  the  affections  of  men,  that  best 
and  most  lasting  monimient.  Piles  of  stone  and 
marble  structures,  when  the  idol  ceases  to  be 
adored,  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  rises  to 
execration,  are  mere  charnel-houses,  that  moul- 
der into  ruin. 

**  I  therefore  now  address  myself  to  the  allies 
of  the  empire,  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  to 
the  immortal  gods  ;  to  the  gods  it  is  my  prayer, 
that  to  the  end  of  life  they  may  grant  ^e  bless- 
ing of  an  undisturbed,  a  clear,  a  collected  mind, 
with  a  just  sense  of  laws  both  human  and  divine. 
Of  mankind  I  request,  that,  when  I  am  no  more, 
they  will  do  justice  to  my  memory  ;  and,  with 
kind  acknowledgments,  record  my  name,  and 
the  actions  of  my  life.'*  In  these  sentiments  he 
persisted  ever  after.  Even  in  private  conversa- 
tion he  never  ceased  to  declaim  against  the  abuse 
of  religious  honours.  For  this  self-denial  various 
motives  were  assigned.  Some  called  it  modesty  i 
others,  a  sense  of  his  own  demerit ;  many  imputed 
it  to  a  degenerate  spirit,  insensible  to  all  fair  and 
honourable  distinctions.  The  love  of  gloxy,  they 
observed,  has  ever  been  the  incentive  of  exalted 
minds.  It  was  by  this  principle,  that  Hercules 
and  Bacchus  enrolled  themselves  among  tbe  gods 
of  Greece ;  and  it  was  thus  that  Roraulos  was 
deified  at  Rome.  Augustus  made  a  right  esti- 
mate of  things,  and,  by  consequence,  aspired  to 
rank  himself  with  ancient  worthies.  With  re- 
gard to  other  gratifications,  princes  are  in  a  sta- 
tion, where  to  desire,  is  to  have.  But  the  pas- 
sion for  glory  ought  to  be  insatiable.  The  esteem 
of  posterity  is  the  true  ambition  of  a  prince. 
From  the  contempt  of  fame  *  arises  a  contempt 
of  virtue. 


6  A  sense  of  moral  obligation  la  the  tme  motive  of 
virtne.  ICaay  who  act  tram  that  principle  do  good  by 
tioaUhttmdbhiAtoJMUfami.  This,  however,  Is  not 
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XXXIX.  Siganiu,  iBtoxieOed  wUh  sueoen, 
•ad  hurried  on  by  tbeimpovtuiiity  of  tbe  younger 
LtTia,!  who  wm  grown  imptUent  for  the  pro- 
mised marriage,  thongfat  fit  to  open  tbe  buiineM 
to  the  emperor.  All  applications,  at  that  time, 
even  when  a  personal  interview  took  place,  were 
presented  to  the  prinee  in  writing.^  .  The  pur- 
port of  the  memorial  was,  that  *<  the  munificence 
of  Augustus  to  the  petitioner,  and  the  favours 
added  by  Tiberius,  had  so  engrossed  all  his  fuul- 
ties,  that  he  was  now  accustomed,  instead  of 
supplicating  the  gods,  to  offer  up  bis  prayers  to 
tbe  prince.  Of  rank  and  s^endour  he  had  never 
been  ambitious:  a  post  of  difficulty,  where  he 
watched  day  and  night  like  a  common  sentinel, 
to  guard  the  life  of  his  sovereign,  was  the  only 
honour  he  had  ever  sought  And  yet  a  mark 
of  the  highest  distinction  had  been  conferred 
upon  him.  The  emperor  deemed  him  worthy 
of  an  alliance  with  the  imperial  houses  His 
present  hopes  were  bnilt  en  that  foundation. 
Having  heard  that  Augustas,^  when  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daaghter  was  in  contemplation, 
doubted,  for  some  time,  whether  he  should  not 
give  her  to  a  Boman  knlg^ti  he  presumed  to 
offer  his  humble  request,  that  Tiberius,  if  a  new 
match  was  designed  for  livia,  would  graciously 
think  of  a  friend,  who  would  bear  in  mind  a 
due  sense  of  the  favour  conferred  upoo  him,  but 
never  claim  an  exemption  from  the  toil  and  duty 
of  his  post  To  shelter  his  fkmily  from  the 
animosity  of  Agrippina  was  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  He  felt  for  his  children )  but  as  to  him- 
self, if  he  died  in  the  service  of  bis  prinee,  he 
should  die  content  and  fall  of  years." 

XL.  Tiberius  ezpveoed  himself  pleased  with 
the  style  of  affsetion  which  breathed  through  the 
memoriaL  He  mentioned,  in  a  cursory  manner, 
the  favours  he  had  granted,  but  desired  time  for 


a  contempt  of  feme ;  H  Is  a  wish  not  to  have  h  thoeght 
the  tpring  of  rirtuous  actions.  With  othon,  the  love  of 
firnie  is  the  sole  iocentlve.  Some  pursno  h,  regardleis 
of  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct,  but  sensible  of  the  va. 
lue  of  a  £dr  report  In  their  commerce  with  the  world, 
ilftfttt/owiom,  paud  ecn9cUnUam  vertntur.  Others  con- 
sider fiune  as  the  reward  of  a  well-acted  lift,  and  know 
no  other  motive.  The  effiict,  in  the  last  case,  is  finely 
described  by  Mr.  Addison : 
'    Honour's  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings ; 

The  noble  mind's  disUnguishing  perfection ; 

That  aide  and  itrengUiens  virtuei  where  it  meets  her, 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not. 

It  is  not  to  be  sported  with. 
From  the  nnn  who  does  sport  with  it,  who  despises 
ftme,  and  lias  greet  talents,  without  one  virtue,  wlial 
can  be  expected  l-^ftuspiclon,  cruelty,  lust,  and  mas- 
sacre. 

1  She  who  conspired  against  her  husband,  Dnisus. 
This  book,  a  3. 

3  The  custom  was  begun  by  Julius  Cssar,  and  con- 
tinued by  Augustus.   Suetonius,  |n  Aug.  s.  84. 

3  The  daughter  of  Sejanus  was  to  have  been  married 
lo  Drasus,  the  son  of  dandius.  Annals,  iii.  s.  9.  This 
book,  s.  7. 

4  Julia,  the  daughtsr  of  AugosUM. 


the  considetttieii  of  a  lubjeet  so  entirely  new 
and  tmezpected.  Having  weighed  the  boiiness, 
he  returned  the  following  answer:  "In  an 
matters  of  delibention,  self-inteiest  is  the  |^- 
ciple  by  which  individuals  dedde  for  themselves : 
with  princes  it  b  otherwise.  The  opiniotts  of 
the  people  claim  their  attention,  and  public  fame 
must  direct  their  conduct  To  the  request  which 
had  been  made,*  an  obvious  answer  presented 
itself  to  his  pen  t  he  might  observe,  that  it  was 
for  Livia  to  detennine,  whedier  she  would  con- 
tract another  marriage,  or  be  content  to  remain 
the  widow  of  Dnisus.  He  might  add,  that  she 
had  a  mother*  and  a  grandmother,  more  aeariy 
connected  than  himself,  and,  for  that  reason, 
fitter  to  be  consulted.  But  he  wotild  deal 
openly,  and  in  terms  oi  plain  simplicity.  And 
first,  as  to  Agrippina;  her  resentments  would 
break  out  with  redoubled  violence,  if,  by  the 
marriage  of  Livia,  she  saw  the  imperial  family 
divided  into  Contending  factions.  Even  af  pre- 
sent, female  jealousies  made  a  scene  of  ttnnult 
and  distraction.  His  ^andsons  were  involved 
in  their  disputes.  Should  the  marriage  be 
allowed,  perpetual  discord  might  be  the  conse* 
quence. 

*Do  you  imagine,  Sejanus,  that  Livia,  the 
widow  first  of  Caius  Cssar,  and  since  of  ]>rasns, 
will  act  an  humble  part,  sad  waste  her  life  In 
the  embraces  of  a  Roman  knight?  Should  I 
consent,  wh&t  wiH  be  said  by  those  who  saw  her 
father,  her  brother,  and  the  ancestors  of  our 
family,  invested  with  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state  ?  But  it  seems  you  will  not  aspire  above 
your  present  station. '  Remember  that  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  first  men  in  Rome,  who  besiege 
your  levee,  and  in  every  thing  defer  to  your 
judgment ;  remember,  I  say,  that  they  now  pro- 
claim aloud,  that  you  have  already  soared  above 
the  equestrian  rank,  and  enjoy  higher  authority 
than  was  ever  exercised  by  the  favourites  of  my 
father.  They  declaim  against  you  with  envy, 
snd  they  obliquely  glance  at  me.  But  Augustus, 
you  say,  had  thoughts  of  giving  his  daughter  to 
one  of  tbe  equestrian  order.  And  if,  ovei^ 
whelmed  by  a  weight  of  cares,  yet  sensible  at 
the  same  time  of  the  honour  that  would  accrue 
to  the  favoured  Bridegroom,  he  mentioned  oeca- 
sionally  Caius  Proeuleius^  and  some  others,  is 
it  not  well  known  that  they  were  all  of  moderate 
principles ;  men  who  led  a  life  of  tranquillity, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  state  ? 
And  if  Augustus  had  his  doubts,  is  it  for  me  to 
take  a  decided  part  ?  His  final  determination 
is  the  true  precedent  He  gave  his  dau^ter 
first   to  Agrippa,  and   afterwards  to  myself. 


6  Antonia  was  her  mother,  and  LIvIa,  the  widow  of 
AvgamttMfWMl»TgtwuimicMhtT.  See  the  OenealogiGal 
Tibto,No.7i. 
fi  Procttleins  is  mentioned  U)  his  honour  by  Horace: 
VIvet  exiento  Proculehis  »vo, 
Notns  In  fratres  animi  pelami. 
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an  th»  icflMtlonf  which  I  thougM  luoper 
teMSBBBlntetoyra.  My  ffiendihip  if  with- 
flot  4itgamt,  To  tbm  mmmam  which  70a  tnd 
liviB  mMf  hKW  eoneuted,  no  obotaela  thall  arise 
lim  nw.  BoC  stili  there  are  other  tief  by  whieh 
I  wvttM  Mod  joa  to  myself'  In  closer  unioa. 
I  wUl  not  at  present  enlarge  upon  the  snbjeet 
I  jhall  only  say,  that  I  know  no  honour  to 
which  yon  ate  not  entitled  by  yonr  virtues,  and 
ynnr  leal  £w  my  interest.  But  what  I  think 
and  feel  on  this  head  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
explain  to  the  senate,  or,  it  may  be,  in  a  full 
aasoBhIj  ef  tim  people.'* 

XLL  AlaTmed  by  this  answer,  Sejanus  drop- 
ped all  theaghts  of  the  marriage.  A  crowd  of 
appvshensioas  rushed  upoa  him.  He  feared  the 
penntrating  eye  of  malieioias  enemies  I  he  dreaded 
the  whispen  of  suspicion,  and  the  clamours  of 
the  pnhlic.  To  pravent  impressions  to  his 
disadrantags,  he  preeented  a  second  memorial, 
hmntdy  itqneeting  that  tiie  emperor  would  pay 
no  lagaid  to  the  suggestions  of  ill-designing 
man.  Between  two  nice  and  diffleult  points  the 
fevoarita  was  new  much  embarrassed.  If,  for 
the  aake  of  a  amm  homble  appeaianoe,  he  deter* 
saiaad  to  uToid  for  tim  fotaie  the  great  conflux  of 
visltDis,  who  fkequented  has  liouse,  hiM  power, 
in  a  rihait  time,  would  be  on  its  wane ;  and  on 
tin  nthar  hand,  by  receiving  such  a  numerous 
tnia,  he  gava  aoosss  to  spies  upon  his  conduct 
A  new  aacpedisnt  ooeaaiad  to  him.  He  resolved 
to  piHsaeds  the  ea^wror  to  withdraw  from  the 
d^,  wad  Jead»  in  some  deUghtftil,  hat  remote 
sitaatian,  a  life  of  ease  and  soUtuy  pleasure. 
In  this  maaaaia  he  nw  many  advantoges.  Ac- 
com  to  the  psince  would  depend  on  the  minister} 
an  lattots  eonveyed  by  the  eeUiers  would  fall 
is  hands  1  and  Tibarins,nsw  In  the  vale  of 
laight  be,  whan  charmed  with  his  retreat, 
and  tailed  to  repose  and  indolence,  more  easily 
hiiaead  to  laslga  the  reins  ef  government.  In 
that  ratiiasaent  tim  fevourite  would  disengage 
himself  from  the  vain  pande  of  crowded  levees  { 
envy  would  be  appeased  t  and  instead  of  the 
shadow  of  power,  he  might  grasp  the  substance. 
To  tois  cad,  Sejanus  affected  to  disrelish  the 
neitt  and  hustle  ef  the  city;  the  people  assem- 
bttag  to  crowds  gave  him  disgust;  and  the 
eouitiers,  who  buzzed  in  the  palace,  brought 
nothing  but  fatigue  and  vain  parade.  He  talked 
of  the  pleasures  of  rural  solitude,  when  there 
was  nothing  but  pure  enjoymeat,  no  little  anx* 


t  ef  the  eonewatitors  haiVB  been  at  grsat  pains 
this  mysierioas  passage.  He,  vrhoae  euriosHy 
ie  ewited  by  dMcalty,  end  eren  shttpened  by  impossl- 
tOiiy,  awy  ha'te  the  pteasore  of  toiling  throogh  an  elab- 
esaae  dlsoBfletiim  on  thie  subject  by  La  Bletterie.  Alter 
an,  the  pasmge  awMS  to  be  In  ^  style  which  Tiberias 
Mid  practised;  dark  and  fanpenetrable.  flm 
m>^9  wuntmmimHU^  wmngmta  wtwptF  w  oncHra 
,  book  I.  a.  11.  mh^M  he  meant  to  asso. 
whh  htaaaelf  te  the  trfbanitian  power. 


ieties,  no  tediooi  languor,  no  intrigues  of  faction ; 
a  scene  of  tranquillity,  where  importont  plana 
of  policy  might  be  ooncerted  at  leisure. 

XI<II.  It  happened  to  this  Junctuie  that  the 
trial  of  Votienus  Mentanus^  a  man  famous  for 
his  wit  and  talents,  was  brought  to  a  hearing. 
In  the  course  of  this  businem,  Tiberius,  with  a 
mtod  already  balandttg,  came  to  a  lesolution  to 
avoid,  for  the  future,  the  assembly  ef  the  fathers, 
where  he  was  so  often  mortified  by  grating 
expressions.  Montanus  was  accused  of  words 
injurious  to  the  emperor  t  .Smilius,  a  man  in 
the  military  line,  was  a  witnem  against  him. 
To  estoblifih  the  charge,  this  man  went  toto  a 
nunute  detail,  from  little  circumstances  hoping 
to  deduce  a  full  oonvietion.  Though  ill  beard 
by  the  fathers,  lie  persisted,  in  spite  of  noise 
and  frequent  interruption,  to  relate  every  cir- 
cumstance, Tiberius  heard  the  sarcastic  Ian* 
gnage  with  which  his  character  was  torn  and 
mangled  in  private.  He  rose  in  a  sudden  trans- 
port of  passion,  declaring  in  a  peremptory  tone, 
that  he  would  refute  the  calumny  to  that  stage 
of  the  business,  or  institute  a  judicial  proceeding 
for  the  purpose.  The  entreaties  of  his  fHeads, 
seconded  by  tlie  adulation  of  the  fafliers,  were 
scarce  sufllcient  to  appease  his  anger.  The 
judgment  usual  to  cases  of  violated  majesty  was 
pronounced  agatost  Montanus.*  Want  of  cle- 
mency was  the  general  objection  to  Tiberius  \ 
but  the  reproach,  instead  of  mitigattog,  served 
only  to  inflaase  that  vindictive  temper.  Wito 
a  qnrit  axasperated,  he  took  up  the  affhir  of 
Aquilia,  convicted  of  adulteiy  with  Varius  Ll- 
gnri  and  though  Lentolus  Omtulieus,  consul 
elect,  was  of  opinion  (hat  the  penalties  >•  of  the 
Julian  law  would  be  an  adequato  punishment, 
she  was  oidered  toto  ezila.    Apidlus  Morula 


8  Montanos  was  an  eralnem  oiator,  but  too  copious, 
and  often  redondanL  Not  content  with  a  thought  hap. 
pUy  expressed,  he  recnrred  to  hagito;  and  wanting  to 
place  it  in  a  new  light,  he  disftgored  what  was  well 
said,  and  went  on  repeating  and  retouching  the  saoM 
thing,  till  be  qwiled  the  whole.  Scaurus  called  him  the 
Ovn>  of  oimton:  obatrving,  at  the  same  Ume,  tliat  to 
know  wlien  to  leave  off  is  an  essential  part  of  oratory, 
not  less  than  the  choice  of  proper  expression.  Bahei 
Aoe  Mmfomie  vAiiim ;  dMtfi  non  eef  eofilenltM  icnom  rem 
eemc/  betu  die^rt,  qfieit  ui  nt  ben*  duterit.  Pnpttr 
hoe  9oUbttt  MonUmum  Seaunu  inter  oratorei  Ovidium 
9cemre.  AMat  Skaatme  nen  mmme  magnam  vitftitem 
eeee  sontn  Daanraaa,  guam  eeire  dieere.  Seneca,  Con- 
trovers.  It.  cap.  SB.  Montanus  was  also  a  poet  Orid 
says  of  him,  that  he  excelled  in  heroic  metre,  end  the 
tender  elegy: 

Qoippe  vel  imparibos  nomeris.  Montane,  vol  nquis 
.  Sufflcia,  et  gemino  narminw  noasen  babes. 

9  Bttaeblus,  In  his  Ghronieon,  mys,  he  was  banished 
to  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  there  finished  his  daysi 
Veliemu  Mbntamiet  Narbaneneie  oraier,  in  BaleaHtme 
ineuHe  moHtor,  tihieaTlberiordagaim. 

10  There  were  two  modee  of  expulsion  from  the  ehy 
of  Rome.  One  WBorele^io ;  the  other  csilAiiii.  The 
Ibrmer  waa  a  mere  order  of  removal  t?  a  certain  dla* 
tance;  but  the  peraon  m  ponished  did  not  fvrkft  his 
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liad  refmed  to  iwetr  on  tlw  ttts  of  Augustiu. 
For  that  offence  Tibetins  nnd  hii  nune  from 
the  register  of  the  senators.^ 

XLIIL  The  diapute  then  depending  between 
the  LacedBmoniana  and  the  people  of  Mesaena, 
concerning  the  temple  of  the  Limnatidian  Diana,« 
waf  brought  to  a  hearing  before  the  senate* 
Deputies  were  heard  from  both  places.  On  the 
part  of  the  Lacednmonians  it  was  contended, 
that  the  structure  in  question  was  built  by  their 
ancestors,  within  the  territory  of  Sparta.  For 
proof  of  the  fact  they  cited  extracts  from  history, 
and  passages  of  ancient-  poetry.  In  the  war 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  they  were  deprived  of 
their  right  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  same  was 
restored  by  Julius  Caesar  and  BCark  Antony. 
The  Messenians,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  an 
ancient  chart  of  Peloponnesus,  divided  among 
the  desoendaats  of  Hercules ;  by  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  Dentheliate  field,  where  the 
temple  stood,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  king  of  Mes- 
sena.  Inscriptions,  verifying  the  fact,  were 
still  to  be  seen  in  stone  and  tables  of  brass.  If 
fragments  of  poetry  and  loose  scraps  of  histoiy 
were  to  foe  admitted,  they  had,  in  that  kind,  a 
fund  of  evidence  more  ample,  and  directly  in 
point.  It  was  not  by  an  act  of  violence  that 
Philip  of  Macedon  transferred  the  possession 
from  Sparta  to  the  Messenians;  his  justice 
dictated  that  decision.  Since  that  time,  several 
judgments,  all  conspiring  to  the  same  effect, 
were  pronounced  by  king  Antigonns,*  by  Mum- 
mius,«  the  Roman  general,  by  the  Milesians, 
in  their  capacity  of  public  arbitrators,  and  finally 
by  Atidius  Geminus,  then  prsstor  of  AchaiaJi 
The  Messenians  carried  their  point 

The  citizens  of  Segestum*  presented  a  peti- 
tion, stating,  that  the  temple  of  Venus,  on  mount 
Erix,  had  mouldered  away,  and  therefore  pray- 
ing leave  to  build  a  new  edifice  on  the  same 
spot  '  Their  account  of  the  first  foundation  was 
so  highly  flattering  to  the  pride  of  Tiberius, 
that,  considering  himself  as  a  person  related 
to  the  goddess,  he  undertook  the  care  and  the 
expense  of  the  building. 


property,  nor  the  fivedom  of  the  citjr.  Banishment  look 
away  every  right  Tiberius  chose,  on  this  occasion,  to 
Inflict  the  severest  punishmeot 

1  The  Aibum  Sknatcrkun  was  a  register  of  the  sena* 
tors  published  every  year,  according  to  a  regulation  of 
Augustas. 

3  Brotier  says,  as  &r  as  can  be  collected  fitnn  Paasa> 
nias,  this  temple  was  not  fiir  from  the  place  now  called 
Zamata,  nmar  ths  Qu^  iffConm  in  tiu  Morta. 

3  Antlgonus,  king  of  Macedonia,  died  in  the  4th  year 
of  the  ia9th  Olympiad,  A  U.  C.  saa 

4  Lucius  Mummiusi  couqueror  of  Corinth,  A  U.'C. 

floa 

5  When  Greece  was  reduced  to  subjection,  the  Bo- 
mans  gave  to  the  whole  country  the  general  name  of 


6  A  town  in  Sicily,  now  CaaUl  a  Martf  in  the  vale  of 
Mazara.  The  temple  of  KMMislTryfMa  was  afterwards 
lebuilt  by  Claudlusi  Suetonius,  Life  of  Claudius. 


A  petition  from  the  city  of 
next  into  debate.  '  The  fact  was  shortly  this : 
Vulcatius  Moschus,  banished  by  the  laws  of 
Rome,  and  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Marseilles,  bequeathed  to  that  repablic,  which 
he  considered  as  his  native  country,  the  whole 
of  his  property.  To  justify  this  proceeding, 
the  Marseilllans  cited  the  case  of  Publins  Ru- 
tilius,7  an  exile  from  ^me,  and  afterwards 
naturalized  by  the  people  of  Smyrna.  The 
authority  of  the  precedent  was  admitted,  and 
the  fathers  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  wilL 

XLIV.  In  the  course  of  the  year  died  Cneius 
Lentulus>  and  Lucius  Domitius,  two  citixens 
of  distinguished  eminence.  The  consular  dig* 
nity,  and  the  honour  of  triumphal  ornaments, 
for  a  complete  victory  over  the  Gctulians,  gave 
lustre  to  the  name  of  Lentulutf;  but  the  true 
glory  of  his  character  arose  from  the  dignity, 
with  which  he  supported  himself,  first  in  modest 
poverty,  and  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  a 
splendid  forttue,  acquired  with  integrity,  and 
enjoyed  with  moderation.  Domitius*  owed 
much  of  his  consequence  to  his  ancestors.  His 
father,  during  the  civil  wan,  remained  master 
of  the  seas  till  he  went  over  to  Mark  Antony, 
and,  soon  after  deserting  his  party,  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Augustus.  His  grandfather  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Phanalia,  fighting  for  the  senate. 
Domitius,  thus  descended,  was  deemed  worthy 
of  the  younger  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Mark 
Antony,  by  his  wife  Octavia.  He  led  the  Ro- 
man legions  beyond  the  £lbe,>o  and  penetrated 
further  into  Germany  than  any  former  com- 
mander. His  services  were  rewarded  with 
triumphal  ornaments. 

Lucius  Antonius,u  who  likewise  died  this 
year,  must  not  be  omitted.  He  was  descended 
from  a  line  of  anceston^  highly  honoured,  but 
unfortunate.  His  father,  Julius  Antonius,  be- 
ing pat  to  death  for  his  adulterous  eommerce 
with  Julia,  the  son,  at  that  time  of  tender  yean. 


7  Publhis  Rntilius  Is  called  by  Tellehis  FUerculus, 
the  best  man  not  only  of  his  own  thne,  but  of  any  age 
whatever.  He  was  banished,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
cItyofBome.  PubUum  SaUiliumf  vintm  nan  §mntU  eta, 
eed  onmit  «n»  cpHnnum,  i$tUmgahim  Ugt  npahm 
darum,  maximo  cum  gtmitu  dvitaHa  damnoreranl. 
Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  II.  s.  13.   See  Seneca,  epist.  Ixzix. 

8  Lentulus  was  consul  A  U.  C.  740.  For  his  Tictoriee 
over  the  Ovtullans  in  Afiica,  he  obtained  triumphal 
omamenis.  See  Velleius  Fstercnlus,  lib.  U.  a  116>  He 
was  sent  with  Drusus  Into  Pannonia,  Annals,  L  s.  27. 

9  Lucius  DomKlus  iBnobarbns.  His  son  Cneius  Do- 
mitlus  JBnobarbus  married  Agripptna,  the  dau^ter  of 
Gennanlcus,  and  by  her  was  frUier  oif  Nero.  See  the 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  33  and  No.  34. 

10  See  the  BSemoin  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  by 
the  late  king  of  Prussia.  It  is  there  s^d,  but  not  on 
good  authority,  that  the  Bomans  never  passed  tha 
Elbe. 

11  Julius  Antonius,  the  fkthar  of  Lucius,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Annals,  111.  s.  18.  Sea  the  Oanealo> 
glcal  Table,  No.  28  and  No.  8a 
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lad  pud  Mphcw  to  AvgnftM,  wm  tent  mil 
of  thm  waj  to  th«  dty  of  BCaneiUM,  where, 
mder  the  ivetenee  of  punning  his  ttudies,  he 
detained  in  ectnal  henithment.    Fonenl 
were  paid  to  his  menwiy,  and  hie  ro- 
py hy  a.  decree  of  the  lenate,  were  de* 
peaited  in  th»    monument    of    the  Octavian 

XLV.  While  the  fame  coninla  continued  in 
oOoe,  a.  deed  of  an  atrociona  nature  was  com- 
Butled  In  the  nethermost  Spainii  by  a  peasant 
Iraoa  the  distriet  of  Termes.  Lucius  Piso,  the 
pnBtor  of  tlM  proTinee,  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  was  trarelling  through  the  eountiy,  un- 
gwarded,  and  without  precaution,  when  a  despe- 
imte  niflan  attacked  him  on  the  road,  and,  at 
eae  Mow,  hud  him  dead  on  the  spot  Trusting 
to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  the  issassin  made 
tow  aids  the  forest,  and,  there  dismounting,  puiy 
his  way  oa  foot  orer  doTlous  wilds  and 
steeps,  eluding  the  Tigilance  and  activity 
ef  the  Romans.  He  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  congealed.  His  horse  was  found  in  the 
woods,  and  being  led  through  the  neighbouring 
villages,  the  name  of  the  owner  was  soon  dis- 
covered.  The  villain  of  course  was  apprehended. 
On  the  rack,  and  under  the  most  excruciating 
torture,  he  refused  to  discover  his  accomplices. 
With  a  tone  of  firmness,  and  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, **  Your  questions,*'  he  said,  <«  are  all  in 
vain.  Let  my  associates  come;  let  them  be- 
hold my  sullerings  and  my  constancy :  not  all 
the  pangs  yon  can  afflict  shall  wrest  the  secret 
from  me."  On  the  following  day,  as  they  were 
again  dragging  him  to  the  rack,  he  broke,  with 
a  floddsa  exertion,  from  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  dashing  with  violence  against  a  stone, 
fell  and  expired.  The  murder  of  Piso  was  not 
thsoght  to  be  the  single  crime  of  this  bold 
aaaaeein;  the  inhabitants  of  Teimes,  it  was 
gMerally  believed,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
cut  off  a  man,  who  claimed  restitution  of  the 
pvhlic  Boney,  which  had  been  rescued'fiom  the 
eoUectors.  Piso  urged  his  demand  with  more 
ri^Bur  than  suited  the  stubborn  genius  of  a  sav- 
age people. 

XLVL  Lentulus  G«tulieus  and  Caius  Calvi- 
aius  soeceeded  to  the  consulship  [A.  U.  C.  779. 
A.  D.  S6.]  During  their  adminiitiation,  triumphal 
onaaaeots  were  decreed  to  Poppnus  Sabinus,  for 
his  victory  over  the  people  of  Thrace ;  a  clan 
of  freebooters,  who  led  a  savage  life  on  hills 
and  nigged  cliA,  without  laws,  or  any  notion 
of  civil  policy.  Rushing  down  from  their 
asoutttains,  they  waged  a  desultory  war  with 
wad  Ibroeity.  Their  motives  to  a  revolt,  were 
ttnag  and  powerful.  They  saw  the  flower  of 
their  youth  carried  off  to  recruit  the  Roman 
afaaieOy  nad  of  course  their  numbers  much  re- 
Men,  who  measured  their  obedience, 
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even  to  their  own  kings,  by  the  mere  caprice 
of  Barbarians,  were  not  willing  to  submit  to 
the  Ronvui  yoke.  On  former  occasions,  when 
they  were  willing  to  act  as  auxiliaries,  they 
gave  the  command  of  their  forces  to  chiefs  of 
their  own  nation,  undier  an  oxpress  condition, 
that  they  should  serve  against  the  neighbouring 
states  only,  and  not  be  obliged  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  Rome  in  distant  regions.  In  the  present 
juncture  an  idea  prevailed  amongst  them,  that 
they  were  to  be  exterminated  from  their  native 
soil,  and  mixed  with  other  troops  in  foreign 
nations. 

Before  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  Sabinus,  stating  "  their  former 
friendship,  and  the  passive  disposition  with  which 
they  had  heretofore  submitted  to  the  Roman  gen- 
erals. They  were  willing  to  continue  in  the 
same  sentiments,  provided  no  new  grievance  gave 
them  cause  of  complaint  But  if  the  intention 
was  to  treat  them  as  a  vanquished  people ;  if  the 
yoke  of  slavery  was  prepared  for  their  necks, 
they  abounded  with  men  and  steel,  and  they 
had  hearto  devoted  to  liberty  or  death."  Their 
ambassadors,  after  thus  declaring  themselves, 
pointed  to  their  castles  on  the  ridge  of  hills 
and  rocks,  where  they  had  collected  their  fami- 
lies, their  parents,  and  their  wives.  If  the 
sword  must  be  drawn,  they  threatened  a  campaign 
big  with  danger,  in  its  nature  diflkult,  fierce, 
and  bloody. 

XLVIL  Sabinus,  wishing  to  gain  sufilcient  time 
for  the  assembling  of  Ms  army,  amused  them 
with  gentle  answers.  Meanwhile,  Pomponius 
Labeo,  with  a  legion  from  Mssia,  and  Rhsme- 
talces,  who  reigned  over  part  of  Thrace,  came  up 
with  a  body  of  his  subjects,  who  still  retained 
their  fidelity,  and  formed  a  junction  against  the 
rebels.  Sabinus,  thus  reinforced,  went  in  quest 
of  the  enemy.  The  Barbarians  had  taken  post 
in  the  woods  and  narrow  defiles.  The  bold  and 
warlike  showed  themselves  in  force  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hills.  The  Roman  general 
advanced  Id  regular  order  of  battle.  The  moun- 
taineers were  put  to  flight,  hut  with  inconsider- 
able loss.  The  nature  of  the  place  favoured 
their  retreat  Sabinus  encamped  on  the  spot 
deserted  by  the  enemy,  and,  having  raised  in- 
trenchments,  marched  with  a  strong  detachment 
to  an  adjacent  hill,  narrow  at  the  top,  but,  by  a 
level  and  continued  ridge,  extending  to  a  strong 
hold  where  the  Barbarians  had  collected  a  pro- 
digious multitude,  some  provided  with  arms,  but 
the  greater  part  no  better  than  an  undisciplined 
rabble. 

The  bravest  of  the  malcontente  appeared  on 
the  outside  of  their  lines,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Barbarians,  dancing  in  wild  distortion, 
and  howling  savage  songs.  The  Roman  archers 
advanced  to  attack  them.  They  poured  in  a 
volley  of  darts,  and  wounded  a  number  with  im- 
punity, till  having  approached  too  near,  the  be- 
sieged made  a  sally  from  the  castle,  and  threw 
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the  Romans  into  disorder.  An  avudlimry  cohort, 
which  had  been  posted  to  adTsntagc,  came  up  to 
support  the  broken  ranks.  This  bod  j  of  resenre 
consisted  of  the  Sicambrians,i  a  wild  ferocious 
people,  who,  like  the  Thncians,  rushed  to  battle 
with  the  mingled  uproar  of  a  sarage  warhoop, 
and  the  hideous  clangor  of  their  arms. 

XLVIII.  Sabinus  pitched  a  new  camp  near 
the  fortifications  of  the  castle.  In  the  former 
intrenchments  he  left  the  Thracians,  who  had 
joined  the  aimy  under  the  command  of  Rhaeme- 
talces,  with  orders  to  ravage  the  country,  and, 
«s  long  as  daylight  lasted,  to  plunder,  bum,  and 
<lestroy,  but,  during  the  night,  to  remain  within 
their  lines,  taking  care  to  station  outposts  and 
sentinels,  to  prevent  a  surprise.  These  direc- 
tions were  at  first  duly  observed ;  but  a  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline  soon  took  place.  Enriched 
with  booty,  the  men  gave  themselves  up  to  riot 
and  dissi^tioh ;  no  sentinels  fixed,  and  no  guard 
appointed,  the  time  was  spent  in  carousals,  and 
the  whole  camp  lay  buried  in  sleep  and  wine. 
The  mountaineers,  having  good  intelligence  from 
their  scouts,  formed  two  separate  divisions  i  one 
to  fall  on  the  roving  freebooters,  and  the  other, 
in  the  same  moment,  to  storm  the  Romans  in 
their  intrenchments;  not,  indeed,  with  hopes 
<if  carrying  the  works,  but  chiefly  to  spread  a 
double  alarm,  and  cause  a  scene  of  wild  confu* 
aion,  in  which  the  men,  imidst  a  volley  of  darts, 
would  be  intent  on  their  own  immediate  danger, 
nnd  none  would  listen  to  the  uproar  of  another 
battle.  To  augment  the  terror,  both  assaults 
began  in  the  night.  No  impression  was  made 
on  the  legions :  but  tiie  Thracian  auxiliaries, 
ttretched  at  ease  in  their  intrenchments,  or  idly 
wandering  about  on  the  outside  of  the  lines, 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  put  to  the  sword 
witiiout  mercy.  The  slaughter  raged  with 
greater  fury,  as  the  mountaineers  thought  they 
were  executing  an  act  of  vengeance  on  per- 
fidious men,  who  deserted  the  common  .cause, 
and  fought  to  enslave  themselves  and  tlielr 
country. 

XLIX.  On  the  following  day  Sabinus  drew 
up  his  men  on  the  open  plain,  expecting  that  the 
events  of  the  preceding  night  would  encourage 
the  Barbarians  to  hazard  a  battle.  Seeing  that 
nothing  could  draw  them  from  their  works,  or 
their  fastnesses  on  the  hills,  he  began  a  regular 
siege.  A  number  of  forts  were  thrown  up  with 
all  expedition,  and  a  fosse,  with  lines  of  circum- 
vallation,  inclosed  a  space  of  four  miles  round. 
To  cut  off  all  supplies  of  water  and  provisions, 
he  advanced  by  degrees,  and,  raising  new  works, 
formed  a  close  blockade  on  every  side.  From  a 
high  rampart  the  Romans  were  able  to  discharge 
a  volley  of  stones,  and  darts,  and  firebrands. 
Thirst  was  the  chief  distress  of  the  mountain- 
eers.   A  single  fountain  was  their  only  resource. 
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The  men  who  bore  ams,  and  an  Infinite  aulti* 
tude  incapable  of  service,  were  all  involved  in 
one  general  calamity.  The  distress  was  still 
increased  by  the  fsmine  that  raged  among  tbs 
horses  and  cattle,  which,  without  any  Und  of 
distinction,  according  to  the  custom  of  Baihaii- 
ans,  lay  intermixed  with  the  men.  In  one 
promiscuous  heap  were  to  be  seen  the  carcasses 
of  anfanals,  and  the  bodies  of  soldier)  who  per- 
ished by  the  sword,  or  the  anguish  of  thirst 
Clotted  gore,  and  stench,  and  contagisn,  filled 
the  place.  To  complete  their  misery,  intenal 
discord,  that  worst  of  evils,  added  to  the  honor 
of  the  scene.  Some  were  for  laying  down  their 
arms}  others,  preferring  self-destruction,  pso- 
posed  a  general  massacre ;  while  a  third  party 
thought  it  better  to  sally  out,  and.  die  swivd  in 
hand,  fighting  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  a  btave 
and  generous  counsel,  diflerent,  indeed,  from  the 
advice  of  their  comrades,  but  worthy  of  bersie 

L.  The  expedient  of  suitendeiing  «t  diacr^ 
tion  was  adopted  by  one  of  the  leading  chieft. 
His  name  was  Dinis  i  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
and  by  long  experience  convinced  as  well  ol 
the  clemency  as  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name. 
To  submit,  he  said,  was  their  only  remedy  t  and, 
accordingly,  he  threw  himself,  his  wife,  and 
children,  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.    He 
was  followed  by  the  weaker  sex,  and  all  who 
preferred  slavery  to  a  gknious  death.    Two 
other    chiefs,  by  name    Tarsa    and   Tnresis, 
advised  bolder  measures.    Between  their  oppo- 
site sentiments  the  young  and  vigorous  were 
divided.    To  fall  with  falling  Uberty  was  the  re- 
solution of  both  I  but  they  chose  difierant  modes. 
Tarsa  declared  for  immediate  death,  the  end  of 
all  hopes  and  fears  t  and,  to  lead  the  wny,  be 
plunged  a  poniard  in  his  IneasC.    Numben  lbi> 
lowed  his  example.    Tmesis  was  stfU  reaolved 
to  sally  ontt  and,  for  that  pnrposei  he  imited 
for  the  advantage  of  the  night.    The  Roobbb 
general  reeeived  intelligence,  and  aeesrdiagly 
strengthened  the  guards  at  every  post    Night 
came  -on,  and  brought  with  it  utter  darhnfies  n&d 
tempestuous  weather.    With  shouts  and  Iwm- 
ble  bowlings,  followed  at  intervals  by  a  prafoiind 
and  awful  silence,  the  Barbarians  kept  the  be- 
siegers in  a  constant  alarm.    Sabinus  rounded 
the  watch,  and  at  every  post  exhoiied  his  men 
to  be  neither  terrified  by  savage  bowlings,  nor 
lulled  into  security  by  deceitful  stillness.     If 
taken  by  surprise,  they  would  give  to  an  insidi- 
ous enemy  every  advantage.    *'  Let  each  maa 
continue  fixed  at  his  post,  and  let  no  darts  btt 
thrown  at  random,  and,  by  consequence,  without 
effect" 

LI.  The  Barbarians,  in  different  divisione, 
came  rushing  down  from  their  hills.  Witln 
massy  stones,  with  clubs  hardened  by  fire,  mii4 
with  trunks  of  trees,  they  attempted  to  batter 
a  breach  in  the  Roman  pallisade  i  they  threw  bur-- 
dies,  faggots,  aad  dead  bodies  into  the  treneb«»  ^ 
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te]r  luA  teidge*  orer  tke  fone,  and  applied 
■eaHflf-laddeit  to  the  lampafti  tkey  giasped 
iMld  of  the  wozks  $  thsj  •ndaarourad  to  force 
their  way,  and  fought  hand  to  hand.  The  garri- 
aoa  dzoTe  them  back  with  their  jaTelins,  beat 
I  down  with  their  buekiere,  and  oyerwhelmed 
with  huge  heaps  of  stones.  Both  sides 
obstinate  brayeiy  {  the  Romans,  to 
complete  a  yicloiy  almost  gained  alreadj,  and 
to  avoid  tlw  disgrace  of  suffering  it  to  be  wiested 
fhm  them.  On  the  part  of  the  Barbarians, 
danpair  was  courage  t  the  last  struggle  for  lift 
inspired  them,  and  the  shrieks  of  their  wives 
and  mothers  roused  them  to  deeds  of  valour. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  equally 
the  eoward  and  the  brave.  Blows  were  given 
«t  landon,  and  where  they  fell  was  uncertain ; 
wounds  were  received,  no  man  could  tell  from 
whOBB.  Friends  and  enemies  were  mixed  with- 
mt  distinction^  The  shouts  of  the  Barbarians, 
KVciberutediirom  the  neighbouring  hills,  sounded 
la  the  car  of  the  Romans,  as  if  the  uproar  was 
at  their  backs.  They  thought  the  enemy  had 
stemed  the  intrenchments,  and  they  fled  from 
Iheir  posts.  The  Barbarians,  however,  were  not 
able  to  fbtee  the  worics.  The  number  that 
entered  was  iaeoesiderable.  At  the  dawn  of  day 
they  beheM  a  laelaacholy  spectacle ;  the  bravest 
of  their  comrades  either  disabled  by  their  wounds, 
or  lyin^  dead  on  the  spot  Disheartened  at  the 
sight,  they  ted  to  tbieh  fortificatiens,  and  were 
at  last  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Tlie  people  in  the  neighbourhood  made  a  volun- 
tary submission.  The  few  that  still  held  out, 
were  protected  by  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
which  setting  in,  as  is  usual  near  Mount  Hamus, 
with  intense  rigour,  the  Roman  general  could 
neither  attack  them  in  their  fastnesses,  nor 
them  by  a  siege. 

LIL  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  imperial 
thrown  into  a  state  of  distraction. 
As  a  prelude  to  the  fate  of  Agrippina,  a  prosecu- 
tiea  wae  eommeneed  against  Claudia  Pulehra, 
her  near  relation.     Domitius  Afer>  was  the 
;  a  man  who  had  lately  dtKharged  the 
of  ptstor,  but  had  not  risen  to  any  degree 
of  eminence  or  eoaaideration  in  the  state.    As- 
piring, held,  and  turbulent,  he  was  now  deter- 
mined to  advance  himself  by  any  means,  how- 
ever iagitieos.     The  heads  ot  his  accusation 
were  adultery  with  Fumius,  a  design  to  poison 
the  emperor,  and  the  secret  practice  of  spells 
aad  megie  incantations.    The  haughty  spirit  of 
Agrippina  but  ill  could  brook  the  danger  of  her 
friend.     She  rushed  to  the  presence  of  Tiberius. 
Finding  him  in  the  act  of  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  Augustus,  she  accosted  him  in  a 
of  vehemence.    <*The  piety,"  she  said. 


9  Doaritioa  A6r,  an  orator  hi^lkly  oommsnded  bf 
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<*  which  thus  employs  itself  in  slaying  victims 
to  the  deceased  emperor,  agrees  but  ill  with  the 
hatred  that  persecutes  his  posterity.  Those  are 
senseless  statues  which  you  adore;  they  are  not 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  Augustus.  His 
descendants  are  living  images  of  him  j  and  yet 
even  they,  whose  veins  are  warm  with  his 
celestial  blood,  stand  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
periL  Why  is  Claudia  Pulehra  devoted  to 
destruction  f  What  has  she  committed  f  She 
has  loved  Agrippina,  to  excess  has  loved  herj 
that  is  her  only  crime.  Improvident  woman ! 
she  might  have  remembered  Sosia,3  undone  and 
ruined  for  no  other  reason."  Tiberius  felt  the 
reproach :  it  drew  from  that  inscrutable  breast 
a  sudden  burst  of  resentment  He  told  Agrip- 
pina, in  a  Greek  verse,  **  You  are  hurt,  because 
you  do  not  reign. 'h  Pulehra  and  Fumius  were 
both  condemned.  In  the  conduct  of  the  prose- 
cution Domitius  Afer  shone  forth  with  such  a 
flame  of  eloquence,  that  he  ranked  at  once  with 
the  most  celebrated  orators,  and,  by  the  suffrage 
of  Tiberius,  was  pronounced  an  original  genius, 
depending  on  l)ii  own  native  energy.  From 
that  time,  he  pursued  the  career  of  eloquence, 
sometimes  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  accused, 
often  against  them,  and  always  doing  more 
honour  to  his  talents,  than  to  his  moral  charac- 
ter. As  age  advanced  upon  him,  the  love  of 
hearing  himself  talk  continued,  when  ability 
was  gone  J  He  remained,  with  decayed  facul- 
ties, a  superannuated  orator, 

LUL  Agrf^pina,  weakened  by  a  fit  of  illness, 
but  still  retaining  the  pride  of  her  character, 
received  a  visit  from  Tiberius.  She  remained 
for  some  time  fixed  in  silence  ;  tears  only  forced 
their  way.  At  length,  in  terms  of  supplication, 
mixed  with  bitter  reproaches,  she  desired  him  to 
consider,  **  that  widowhood  is  a  state  of  desti- 
tution. A  second  marriage  might  assuage  her 
sorrows*    The  jMason  of  her  youth  was  not  en- 


3  SDsia,  the  eife  of  Silbis :  this  book,  s.  19  aad  9a 

4  Saetonhu  relates  thiSi  and  says  Tiberius  never  after- 
wards conversed  with  Agrippina.  Tibtriu§  quiddam 
qumaUmtf  maim  appr^fUndit ;  C^vnogwc  vervii.  Si  hon 
DOMniAais,  inqvUf  nuoLA,  muaiAM  n  jLOOiPBan  az- 
isTiMAS.  Nee  vUo  pott  oenmme  dignahu  e•^  In  Tib. 
a  63. 

6  Qnlmilian  has  sdd  tlie  same  thing  of  Domftins  Afer ; 
see  Dialogue  conceming  Eloquence,  in  the  Supplement, 
s.  8^  note.  The  great  critic  advises  all  men  of  talents 
not  to  wait  for  the  decays  of  age ;  but  to  sound  a  retreat 
in  time,  and  anchor  n^ly  in  port,  before  the  vessel  is 
disabled.  The  consequence,  he  says,  will  be,  that  the 
man  of  genius  will  enjoy  a  atate  of  tranquilUtj,  removed 
from  the  scenes  of  contention,  out  of  the  reach  of  calum- 
ny, and  will  have,  while  he  is  still  alive,  a  foretaste  of  his 
pofllhnmotis  &me.  AnUqman.  in  baa  aUUia  Teniat  in- 
aidUUf  ree^tU  cdnett  et  in  porittm  inUgra  nave  per- 
veniet,  Ac,  cum  Jam  uereiua,  liber  iwMiaj  proeul  a 
eonUnUentlnUj  famaan  in  tuto  coUoeavit,  eentist  viwie 
earn,  qua  poet  fatapremtari  magio»olet,9onoraUmtemt 
et  quid  apud  pootene  ftOunia  $a  tideba.  Quintilian, 
llbaii.  cap.ll. 
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tireljr  passed,  and  for  a  woman  of  honour  there 
was  no  resource  but  in  the  conjugal  state. 
There  were  at  Rome  citizens  of  illustrious  rank 
who  would,  with  pride,  take  the  widow  and  the 
children  of  Germanicus  to  their  protection.'* 
Tiberius  saw  in  this  request  a  spirit  of  ambition, 
that  looked  proudly  towards  the  imperial  dignity. 
Unwilling,  notwithstanding,  to  discover  his 
jealousy,  he  heard  her  with  calm  indifference, 
and  left  her  without  an  answer.  For  this  anec- 
dote, not  to  be  found  in  the  historians  of  the 
time,  I  am  indebted  to  the  younger  Agrippina,i 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero,  who,  in  the 
memoirs  of  her  life,  has  related  her  own  mis- 
fortunes and  those  of  her  family. 

LIV.  The  violence  of  Agrippina's  passions, 
and  the  imprudence  of  her  conduct,  exposed  her 
to  the  malice  of  Sejanus,  who  now  had  laid  the 
seed-plots  of  her  destruction.  He  sent  his  agents 
to  inform  her,  under  a  mask  of  friendship,  that 
she  would  do  well  to  beware  of  poison,  and 
avoid  eating  at  the  emperor's  table.  To  dissem- 
ble was  not  the  talent  of  Agrippina.  Invited 
by  Tiberius,  and  placed  near  his  person,  she  re- 
mained silent,  pensive,  with  downcast  eyes,  ab- 
staining from  every  thing  placed  before  her. 
Tiberius  marked  her  behaviour,  or  perhaps  the 
bint  was  previously  given.  To  put  her  to  the 
test,  he  praised  the  apples  that  stood  near  him, 
and  helped  her  with  his  own  hand.  Agrippina 
was  alarmed.  Without  so  much  as  tasting  the 
fruit,  she  gave  it  to  the  servants  to  be  conveyed 
away .9  Tiberius,  always  mastef  of  himself, 
with  seeming  inadvertence  overlooked  her  be- 
haviour, but  took  an  opportunity  to  say  privately 
to  his  mother,  **  Should  this  woman  be  treated 
with  severity,  will  ax)y  body  wonder,  when  she 
now  imputes  to  me  the  guilt  of  dealing  in 
poison  p"  A  report  prevailed  soon  after,  that 
the  fate  of  Agrippina  was  determined ;  but  the 
emperor  would  not  venture  to  act  with  open 
violence:  he  knew  that  the  public  eye  was  upon 
him,  and  resolved  for  that  reason^  to  lie  in  wait 
for  a  clandestine  murder. 

LV.  To  check  the  murmurs  of  suspicion,  and 
draw  the  public  attention  to  other  objects,  Ti- 
berius once  more  attended  the  debates  of  the 
fathers,  and  gave  audience  for  several  days  to 
the  ambassadors  from  different  parts  of  Asia,  all 
with  ardour  claiming  a  right  to  build,  in  their 
respective  territories,  the  temple  already  men- 
tioned. Eleven  cities  rivalled  each  other,  not  in 
power  and  opulence,  but  with  equal  zeal  con- 
tending for  the  preference.  They  stat^,  with 
little  variation,  the  antiquity  of  their  origin, 
and  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  in  the  various  wars 
with  Perseus,^  Aristonicus,  and  other  eastern 


1  She  was  the  daughter  of  Germanicils  and  Agrippina. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  93.  Plinj  the  elder 
commends  her  Memoirs,  lib.  vii.  s.  8. 

2  This  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  In  Tib.  s.  63. 

3  The  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was 


princes.  The  people  of  Hypcepes,*  tlie  Tial- 
lians,  Laodiceans,  and  Magnesians,  were  deemed 
imequal  to  the  expense,  and,  for  that  reason, 
thrown  out  of  the  case.  The  inhabitants  of 
Iliiuns  boasted  that  Troy  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  on  that  foundation  rested 
their  pretensions.  The  citizens  of  Halicamas- 
8U8*  held  the  senate  for  some  time  in  suspense. 
It  was  alleged  on  their  behalf,  that,  during  a 
series  of  twelve  hundred  years,  they  had  not 
felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  they  pro- 
mised to  build  the  edifice  on  a  solid  rock.  The 
city  of  Pergamus  made  a  merit  of  having^  already 
built  a  temple  in  honour  of  Augustas ;  but  that 
distinction  was  deemed  sufficient  At  Ephesus, 
where  Diana  was  adored,  and  at  Miletus,  where 
ApoUo  was  worshipped,  a  new  object  of  venecm- 
tion  was  deemed  unnecessary. 

The  question  was  now  reduced  to  the  citieB  of 
Sardes  and  Smyrna.     The  former  read  a  decree, 
in  which  they  are  acknowledged  by  the  Etru- 
rians as  a  kindred  nation.     By  this  docimient 
it  appeared,  that  Tyrrhenus  and  Lydns,  both 
sons  of  king  Atys,7  finding  their  country  over- 
stocked with  inhabitants,  agreed  to  foim  a  sepa^ 
ration.     Lydus  continued  to  occupy  his  native 
territory,  and  Tyrrhenus  withdrew  to  settle  a 
new  colony.     From  thtt  tame  the  two  nations 
were  called  by  the  names  of  their  r^^pective 
chiefs ;  in  Asia,  Lydians ;  Tyrrhenians  in  Italy. 
The   Lydians  multiplied  their  numbers   with 
such  increase,  that  they  overflowed  a  second 
time.     A  migration   passed  over  into  Greece  s 
and  from  Pelops,  their  leader,  gave  to  the  new 
territory  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.     Besides 
these  vouchers,  the  people  of  Sardes  produced 
letters  from  some  of  the  Roman  generals,  and 
also  treaties  of  alli^ince  during  the  wars  in  Ma^ 
cedonia.   Nor  did  they  forget  to  state  the  number 
of  rivers  that  fertilized  their  soil,  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  their  climate,  and  the  plenty  that  cqvered 
the  face  of  the  country. 

LVI.  The  deputies  from  Smyrna  8  thought 
fit  to  grace  their  cause  with  the  antiquity  of 
their  origin :  but  whether  their  city  was  founded 
by  Tantalus,  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  by  Theseus* 
the  son  of  a  god ;  or  by  one  of  the  ancient  Am- 
azons, they  left  as  a  question  of  curiosity ;  rely- 
ing more  on  their  constant  attachment  to  the 
Romans,  whom  they  had  assisted  with  a  navsLl 


A.  U.  C.  583.  Aristonicus  invaded  Asia  A  U.  C.  623. 
From  that  time,  that  part  of  Asia  was  made  a  Romaa 
province,  and  the  vices  of  the  east  corrupted  the  Roman 
manners.  AaiaRomanarum  facta,  a{mcpibu»9ui»xtti<i 
quaque  Romam  tfwumiaU.  Justin,  lib.  xzzvi.  m.  4. 
Florus,  lib.  ii.  s.  90. 

4  For  these  several  people,  see  the  Geogjrapldcal 
Table. 

5  For  Ilium,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

6  For  HallcarnassuB,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

7  Atjs,  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale.  Hsrodotn% 
lib.  I. 

8  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
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foroty  Mt  OB^  in  their  wan  with  foreign  na- 
tftoBs,  bat  in  those  that  inroWed  all  Italy.  They 
thoq^t  it  of  moment  to  obsenre,  that  of  all  the 
citiet  in  Asia,  they  were  the  fint  that  bnilt  a 
temple  In  honour  of  the  Roman  name.  This 
they  had  done  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Por- 
civs  Cato/  at  a  time  when  the  republic  was 
undoubtedly  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  had 
not  yet  attained  that  meridian  splendour,  which 
afterwards  followed  the  success  of  her  arms. 
Caithage>0  still  subsisted,  and  the  kings  of  Asia 
weie  unrabdued.  For  proof  of  still  greater  merit, 
the  deputies  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Lucius 
#fHa.  When  the  legions  under  tiiat  commander, 
well  ni^  reduced  to  funine  by  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  and  distressed  for  want  of  clothing, 
were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  their  con- 
dition was  no  sooner  known  at  Smjrma,  than 
the  people,  then  assembled  in  a  public  conven- 
tion, with  one  generous  impulse,  threw  off  their 
clotiies,  and  sent  them  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  tiie  Roman  army.  The  question  was  there- 
opoii  put  by  the  senate,  and  the  city  of  Smyrna 
pravailed.  Vibius  Marsus  moved,  that,  in  aid 
to  Marcos  Lepidus,  who  had  obtained  the  prov- 
ince by  lot,  an  oflleer  extraordinary  should  be 
put  in  commission,  to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  temple.  The  delicacy  of  Lepidus  not 
permitting  him  to  choose  his  coadjutor,  the 
names  of  such  as  were  of  prstorian  rank  were 
drawn  by  lot,  and  the  chance  fell  on  Valerius 
Naso. 

LVII.  In  this  juncture,  Tiberius,  bent  on 
the  measure  which  he  had  often  ruminated,  and 
as  often  procrastinated,  set  out  for  Campania, 
under  the  plausible  pretence  of  dedicating  a 
tsmple  to  Jupiter  at  Capua,  and  another  to  Au- 
gwtns  at  Nola,  but,  in  truth,  detonnined  never 
to  return  to  Rome.     Relying  on  the  authority 
of  eminent  historians,  I  have  ascribed  the  secret 
cause  of  this  retreat  to  the  artifice  of  Sejanus  ;U 
but  when  it  is  considered,  that,  after  the  down- 
fall of  that  minister,  Tiberius  passed  the  six 
following  years  in  the  same  recluse  manner,  I 
nm  inelined  to  refer  the  whole  to  the  workings 
«f  a  dark  and  politic  spirit,  that  wished  to  bide 
in  solitnde  the  lust  and  cruelty,  which  in  his 
sbctiotts  were  too  manifest  to  the  world.     At 
Borne  there  was  a  current  opinion,  that,  towards 
tktB  end  of  life,  he  was  unwilling  to  exhibit  to 
pablie  view  a  tall  emaciated  figure,^  a  body 
sinliing  under  the  weight  of  years,  a  bald  head, 
m  aerofnlous  face,  and  a  number  of  blotches 
car^md  with  medical  applications.^     It  is  well 


9  Calo,  called  the  Censor,  was  consul  A.  V.  C.  669. 

10  CSuthace  was  destroyed  by  Scipio,  A  V.  C.  60a 
U  Sejunis  has  been  mentioned,  as  the  canse  of  the 

■peror^  retreat.   This  book,  a  41. 

IS  Suetonius,  sectidn  68,  describes  Tiberius  large, 
,  and  of  a  statare  above  the  usual  sise.  Tacitus 
I  of  him  when  he  was  bent  under  the  weight  of 


pbyaleians  bat%  been  of  opinion  that  this  was 


known,  that  during  his  retreat  at  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  he  shunned  society,  and  passed  his  time 
in  secret  gratifications.  According  to  some 
writers,  it  was  the  domineering  spirit  i^  of  his 
mother  that  drove  him  from  Rome.  To  admit 
her  to  a  share  in  the  government  was  not  in  his 
nature  t  and  to  exclude  her  altogether  was  not 
in  his  power,  since  it  was  to  her  that  he  owed 
his  elevation.  Augustus,  it  is  certain,  at  one 
point  of  time,  favoured  Germanicus  the  grand- 
son of  his  sister,  and  even  thought  of  raising 
him  to  the  supreme  authority ;  but,  being  gov- 
jBmed  by  his  wife,  he  gave  her  son  the  prefer- 
ence, and  left  Germanicus  to  be  adopted  by 
Tiberius.  With  these  services  Livia  taxed  her 
son ;  and  what  she  had  given,  she  considered  as 
a  deposit  liable  to  be  resumed. 

LVIII.  Tiberius  departed  from  Rome  with  a 
slender  retinue.  In  his  train  were  Cocceius  Ner- 
va,u  a  senator  of  consular  rank,  celebrated  for  his 
legal  knowledge ;  Sejanus  the  favourite  minuter; 
and  Curtius  Atticus,^  a  Roman  knight.  These 
were  the  only  persons  of  rank.  The  rest  were 
distinguished  by  nothing  but  their  literature; 
mostly  Greeks,i7  men  whose  talents  amused  him 
in  his  hours  of  leisure.  The  professors  of  judi- 
cial astrology  declared  their  opinion,  that  the 
position  of  tiie  planets,  under  which  Tiberius 
left  the  capitel,  made  his  return  impossible. 
This  prediction  gained  credit,  and  the  death  of 
the  emperor  being,  by  consequence,  thought  near 
at  hand,  numbers,  who  had  been  bold  enough 
to  circulate  the  rumour,  brought  on  their  own 
destruction.  That  the  prince  should  remain, 
during  the  space  of  eleven  years,  a  voluntery 
exile  from  the  seat  of  government,  was  an  event 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  art  of  such,  as  pretend  to  see 
into  futurity,  was  discovered  to  be  vain  and 
frivolous.  It  was  seen  how  nearly  truth  and 
falsehood  are  allied,  and  how  much  the  facts, 
which  happen  to  be  foretold,  are  involved  in 


the  venereal  disease ;  Iwt  It  la  certain,  that  Europe  know 
nothing  of  that  disorder  before  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  Fracaslorlas  has  wrritten  an  elegant  Latin  poem 
on  the  subject 

14  Suetonius  says,  there  was  a  current  report,  that 
Livia,  Incensed  by  the  hanghty  carriage  6f  her  son, 
produced  the  letters  of  Augustus,  complaining  of  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  Tiberius.  The  production  of 
those  papers,  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  was  thought  to 
be  his  principal  reason  for  leaving  Rome.  Suet,  in 
Tib.  s.  61. 

15  Cocceius  Nenra  ended  his  days  by  abstinence,  A. 
U.  C.  786,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  horror  of  the 
times.  Annals,  book  vL  s.  2&  Brotier  says,  he  was 
thought  to  be  lather  of  the  emperor  Nenra. 

16  He  was  afterwards  ruined  by  Sejanua  See  book 
vl.  s.  10;  see  Ovid  de  Ponto,  lib.  II.  eleg.  Iv.  and  vll. 

17  These  Greek  attendants,  and  the  cruelties  Inflicted 
upon  them  by  Tiberius,  are  mentioned  in  Suetonius,  a 
56;  and  see  Annals  ▼.  in  the  Supplement,  s.  40.  There 
were  also  in  his  train  a  number  of  Chaldean  astrologers, 
or  mathematicians,  as  they  chose  to  call  themselvea 
Juvenal,  saL  z.  var.  91 
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darkneia.  That  Tiberius  would  return  no  more, 
wu  a  prophecy  verified  by  the  event ;  the  rest 
was  altogether  visionaiy,  since  we  find,  that, 
long  after  that  time,  he  appeared  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  Rome,  sometimes  on  the  adjacent 
shore,  often  in  the  suburbs,  and  died  at  last  in 
the  extremity  of  old  age. 

LIX.  While  the  reports  of  the  astrologers 
were  scattered  abroad,  an  accident,  which  put 
Tiberius  in  danger  of  his  life,  added  to  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  but,  at  the  same  tiipe, 
raised  Sejanus  higher  than  ever  in  the  aifections 
and  esteem  of  his  maater .  U  happened,  that  in 
a  cave  formed  by  nature,  at  a  villa  called  8fx- 
LcvcA,i  between  the  Gulf  of  AmycI6  and  the 
hills  of  FoHDi,  Tiberius  was  at  a  banquet  with 
a  party  of  his  friends,  when  the  stones  at  the 
entrance  gave  way  on  a  sudden,  and  crushed 
some  of  the  attendants.  The  guests  were  alarm- 
ed, and  fled  for  safety.  Sejanus,  to  protect  his 
master,  fell  on  his  knee,  and  with  his  whole 
force  sustained  the  impending  weight.  In  that 
attitude  he  was  found  by  the  soldiers,  who  came 
to  relieve  the  prince.  F^m  that  time  the  power 
of  the  minister  knew  no  bounds.  A  man,  who, 
in  the  moment  of  danger,  could  show  so  much 
zeal  for  his  master,  and  so  little  attention  to 
himself  was  heard  with  affection  and  unlimited 
confidence.  His  counsels,  however  pernicious, 
were  received  as  the  dictates  of  truth  and  honour. 

Towards  the  children  of  Gemtanicus,  Sejanus 
affected  to  act  with  the  integrity  of  a  judge, 
while  in  secret  he  was  their  inveterate  enemy. 
He  suborned  a  band  of  accusers ;  and  Nero,  then 
presumptive  heir  to  the  empire,  was  the  first 
devoted  victim.  The  young  prince,  unhackneyed 
in  the  ways  of  men,  modest  in  his  deportment, 
and  in  his  manners  amiable,  had  not  the  pru- 
dence that  knows  how  to  temporize  and  bend  to 
occasions.  The  freedmen,  and  others  about  his 
person,  eager  to  grasp  at  power,  encouraged  him 
to  act  with  firmness,  and  a  spirit  suited  to  his 
rank.  Such  behaviour,  they  told  him,  would 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  the  army  de- 
sired it,  and  the  pride  of  Sejanus  would  soon  be 
crest-fallen,  though  at  present  he  triumphed  over 
the  wotn  out  faculties  of  a  superannuated  em- 
peror, and  the  careless  disposition  of  a  young 
and  inexperienced  prince. 

LX.  Roused  by  these  discourses,  Nero  began 
to  throw  off  all  reserve.'  Guilt  was  foreign  to 
his  heart;  but  expressions  of  resentment  fell 
from  him,  inconsiderate,  rash,  and  unguarded. 
His  words  were  caught  up  by  spies  about  his 
person,  and  reported  with  aggravation.  Against 
the  malice  of  insidious  men  the  prince  had  no 
opportunity  to  defend  himself.  He  lived  in 
constant  anxiety,  and  every  day  brought  some 


1  Thl«  was  in  Campania,  on  the  sea-coast,  near  7Vr- 
rocbua.  The  vilUi  according  to  Broiler,  Is  now  called 


new  alarm.  Some  of  the  domestics  avoided  his 
presence ;  others  paid  a  formal  salute,  and  ccMly 
passed  away ;  the  greatest  part  entered  into  talk, 
and  abruptly  broke  off  the  conversation ;  while 
the  creatures  of  Sejanus,  affecting  to  be  free  and 
easy,  added  mockery  to  their  arrogance. 

The  emperor  received  the  prince  with  astern 
countenance,  or  an  ambiguous  smile.  Whether 
Nero  spoke,  or  suppressed  his  thoughts,  every 
word  was  misconstrued,  and  even  silence  was  a 
crime.  The  night  itself  gave  him  no  respite 
from  his  cares,  no  retreat  from  danger.  His- 
waking  moments,  his  repose^  his  sighs,  his  very 
dreams,  informed  against  him :  his  wife  s  carried 
the  tale  to  her  mother  Livia,  and  the  last  whis- 
pered every  thing  to  Sejanus.  By  that  dark 
politician  even  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Nero, 
was  drawn  into  the  conspiracy.  To  dazzle  the 
imagination  of  a  stripling,  the  splendour  of 
empire,  and  the  sure  succession,  when  the  min 
of  the  elder  brother  was  completed,  were  held 
forth  as  bri|^t  temptations.  The  spirit  of  con- 
tention, common  between  brothers,  was  with 
Drusus  an  additional  motive;  and  the  partiality 
of  Agrippina  for  her  eldest  son  inflamed  a 
young  man,  who  was  by  nature  violent  and 
ambitious.  Sejanus,  in  the  mean  time,  while 
he  seemed  to  cherish  Drusus,  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  schemes  to  undermine  hin|.  He 
knew  the  haughty  temper  of  the  prince,  and 
from  the  violence  of  his  passions  expected  to 
derive  every  advantage. 

LXL  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  died  two 
illustrious  citizens,*  Asinius  Agrippa,  and  Quin- 
tus  Haterius.  The  former  was  of  an  honourable 
but  not  ancient  family.     His  own  character 
reflected  lustre  on  his  ancestors.     Haterius  4 
was  descended  from  a  race  of  senators.     His 
eloquence,  while  he  lived,  was  in  the  highest 
celebrity ;  but  his  writings,  published  since  his 
death,  are  not  regarded  as  monuments  of  genius. 
Warm  and  rapid,  he  succeeded  more  through 
happiness  than  care.     Diligence  and  depth  of 
thinking,  which  give  the  last  finishing  to  other 
works,  and  stamp  their  value  with  posterity, 
were  not  the  talent  of  Haterius.    His  flowing 
period,  and  that  harmonious    cadence   which 
charmed  in  the  living  orator,  are  now  no  longer 
heard.    His  page  remains  a  dead  letter,  without 
grace  or  energy. 


2  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius,  toy 
hie  wife  Uria,  or  UviUa.  See  the  Genealogleal  Table, 
No.  71  and  74. 

3  Ajinius  Agrippa,  grandson  to  the  fcmous  Aslnioa 
Pollio,  the  fiiend  of  Augustus,  was  consul  A  U.  C.  778. 
See  this  book,  e.  31 

4  Haterius  flourished  In  the  Ume  of  Augustus.  He  was 
an  eminent  orator,  but  so  copious  and  rapid,  that  tJfabe 
emperor  compared  him  to  a  chariot  thai  required  & 
spoke  in  the  wheels.  HaUriua  noaUr  guffqmbtamdmm 
nt.  Seneca,  Gontrovers.  lib.  W.  In  Pr»frilone.  See«la» 
Seneca,  eplst.  zl.  Eueeblos,  In  hie  Ghronlcon,  says  ha 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety.     * 
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UOL  la  tiM  next  ooanilflhip,  {A.  y .  C.  780. 
A.  D.  17.]  vhkh  wm  that  of  Mucui  Licinius 
and  Lneiiat  Calpamius,  an  unfoneen  diiaster, 
BO  MOBor  bcgVB  than  ended,  laid  a  scene  of 
nun  equal  to  the  havoc  of  the  most  deitructive 
war.  A.  man  of  the  name  of  Atilius,  the  ton 
of  a  freedman,  undertook  at  Fidena'  to  build 
an  amphitheatre  for  the  oKhibition  of  gladiators. 
The  foundation  was  slight,  and  the  superstruc- 
tore  not  sufficient! j  braced  $  the  work  of  a 
man,  who  had  neither  the  pride  of  wealth,  nor 
the  ambition  to  make  himself  of  consequence  in 
a  municipal  town.  The  profit  that  might  prob- 
ably arise  from  such  a  scheme,  was  all  he  had 
ia  view.  The  people,  under  the  austerity  of  a 
rig;id  and  unsocial  government,  deprived  of  their 
usual  diversions,  were  eager  for  the  novelty  of 
a  pohlie  spectacle  $*  and  the  place  being  at  no 
great  distance  from  Aome,  a  vast  conflux  of 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  crowded  toge* 
ther.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  building, 
overloaded  with  spectators,  gave  way  at  once. 
All  who  were  under  the  roof,  besides  a  prodi- 
gions  multitude  that  stood  round  the  place,  were 
crushed  under  the  ruins.  The  condition  of 
those  who  perished  instantly,  was  the  happiest. 
They  eeeaped  the  pangs  of  death,  while  the 
maimfd  and  lacerated  lingered  in  torment,  be- 
holding, as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  their  wives 
and  children  in  equal  agony,  and,  during  the 
Bight,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  their  shrieks  and 
groans.  A  calami^  so  fatal  was  soon  known 
loaad  the  country.  Crowds  from  all  quarters 
went  to  view  the  melancho^  scene.  One  la- 
mented a  brother,  another  his  near  relation; 
children  wept  for  theix  parents,  and  almost  all 
for  their  friends.  Such  as  by  their  avocations 
had  been  led  a  different  way,  were  given  up  for 
lost.  The  real  sufferers  were  still  unknown, 
and,  ia  that  dreadful  state  of  suspense,  every 
boeom  panted  with  doubt  and  fear. 

LXUL  The  ruins  were  no  sooner  removed, 
than  the  crowd  rushed  in  to  examine  the  place. 
They  gathered  round  the  dead  bodies ;  they 
chtfped  them  in  their  arms{  they  imprinted 
kisses,  and  often  mistook  the  person.  Disfigured 
fsces,  parity  of  age,  and  similitude  of  form  and 
feature,  occasioned  great  confusion.  Claims  were 
Bsade,  a  tender  contest  followed,  and  errors  were 
acknowledged.  The  number  of  killed  or  maim- 
ed waa  not  less  than  fifty  thousand.?  The  senate 
provided  by  a  decree,  that,  for  the  future,  no 
Bsan  wboee  fortune  was  under  four  hundred  thou- 
sand sesterces  should  presume  to  exhibit  a  spec- 
tacle of  gladiators,  and  that,  till  the  foundation 
1,  no  amphitheatre  should  be  erected. 


5  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

•  Undar  the  gloomj  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  people 
loot  their  frvourfta  amosements,  and,  therelbre,  ran  In 
cnmds  to  the  theatre,  and  other  speetafiles,  whenever 
an  oppovtcmi^  oflbnd. 

T  SeelMdas  says,  twenty  thousand ;  in  Tib.  a  40. 


Atilius,  the  builder,  was  condemned  to  banish- 
ment. The  grandees  of  Rome  displayed  their 
humanity  on  this  occasion;  they  threw  open 
their  doors,  they  ordered  medicines  to  be  distrib- 
uted, and  tiie  physicians  attended  with  assiduity 
in  every  quarter.  The  city  of  Rome  recalled,  in 
that  juncture,  an  image  of  ancient  manners, 
when  after  a  battle  bravely  fought,  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  received  with  open  arms,  and 
relieved  by  the  generosity  of  their  country. 

LXIV.  While  the  public  mind  was  still  bleedr- 
ing  for  the  late  calamity,  a  dreadful  fire  laid  waste 
a  great  part  of  the  city.  Mount  Csslius  8  was' 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  populace  began  to  mur- 
mur. The  year,  they  said,  was  big  with  disas- 
ters, and  the  prince  departed  from  Rome  under 
an  evil  constellation.  Such  is  the  logic  of  the 
multitude ;  what  h^pens  by  chance,  they  im- 
pute to  design.  To  appease  their  discontent, 
Tiberius  ordered  a  distribution  of  money  in  pro- 
portion to  the  damage  of  individuals.  For  this 
act  of  liberality,  the  senate  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  the  people  were  loud  in  praise  of 
munificence  so  seasonably  applied,  and  granted 
indiscriminately.  No  man  had  occasion  to  make 
interest ;  it  was  enough  that  he  was  a  sufferer. 
The  fathers  came  to  a  resolution,  that  Mount 
Celius,  where  a  statue  of  Tiberius,  in  the  house 
of  Junius  the  senator,  escaped^  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  should  for  the  future  be  called  Mount 
Ai/ousTUs.  A  prodigy  of  a  similar  nature  hap- 
pened in  ancient  times.  The  statue*  of  Clau- 
dia Quinctia  was  saved  twice  from  a  general 
conflagration,  and,  on  that  account,  placed  and 
dedicated  io  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
The  Claudian  family  were  ever  after  considered 
as  peculiarly  favoured  by  heaven,  and  the  spot 
where  the  gods  were  lately  so  propitious  to  Ti- 
berius, was  declared  to  be  consecrated  ground. 

LXV.  It  will  not  perimps  be  improper  to 
mention  in  this  place,  that  the  mount  of  which 
we  have  been  speakiiog,  was,  in  the  early  ages 
of  Rome,  covered  with  a  grove  of  oaks,  and  for 
that  reason  called  QuxaavsrviAXVs.  It  took 
afterwards  the  name  of  CsbIIus  from  Cales  Vi- 
benna,  an  Etrurian  chief,  who  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen,  to  assist  the  Romans, 
and  for  that  service  had  the  spot  assigned  to  him 
as  a  canton  for  himself  and  his  people.  Whe* 
ther  this  was  the  act  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or 
some  other  Roman  king,  is  not  settled  by  the 
historians.  Thus  much  is  certain ;  the  number 
transplanted  was  so  great,  that  their  new  habi- 
tation extended  from  the  mount  along  the  plain 
beneath,  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  forum 
stands  at  present  From  those  settlers  the  Tvs- 
CAB^  Stkxxt  derives  its  name.u 


8  One  of  the  seven  hills  of  Borne. 

9  Suetooins  mentions  thie  cooflagralioa;  in  Ttb.  s. 
43. 

10  The  origin  of  the  TWocm  SttMi  Is  accouiited  for  In 
a  diflbrem  manner  bgr  Livy,  lib.  II.  s.  14. 
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LXVL  Thouglh  the  sufferini^  of  the  people, 
in  their  late  distress,  were  alleviated  by  the 
bounty  of  the  prince,  and  the  humanity  of  the 
great,  there  was  still  an  evil,  against  which  no 
remedy  could  he  found.  The  crew  of  informers 
rose  in  credit  every  day,  and  covered  the  city  with 
consternation.  Quintilius  Varus,^  the  son  of 
Claudia  Pulchra,  and  nearly  related  to  the  em- 
peror, was  marked  out  as  a  victim.  His  large 
possessions  tempted  Domitius  Afer,  who  had  al- 
ready ruined  the  mother.  The  blow  now  aimed 
at  the  son,  was  no  more  than  was  expected  from 
a  man,  who  had  lived  in  indigence,  and,  having 
squandered  the  wages  of  his  late  iniquity,  was 
ready  to  find  a  new  quarry  for  his  avarice.  But 
that  a  man  like  Publius  Dolabeila,  nobly  descend- 
ed, and  related  to  Varus,  should  become  an  in- 
strument in  the  destruction  of  his  own  family, 
was  matter  of  wonder.  The  senate  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  mischief.  They  resolved 
that  the  cause  should  stand  over  till  the  empe- 
ror's return  to  Rome.  Procrastination  was  the 
only  refuge  of  the  unhappy. 

LXVIL  Tiberius,  in  the  mean  time,  dedicated 
the  two  temples  in  Campania  which  served  him 
as  a  pretext  for  quitting  the  city  of  Rome.  That 
business  finished,  he  issued  an  edict  warning  the 
neighbouring  cities  not  to  intrude  upon  his 
privacy.  For  better  security,  he  placed  a  guard 
at  proper  stations,  to  prevent  all  access  to  his 
person.  These  precautions,  however,  did  not 
content  him.  Hatiog  the  municipal  towns,  weary 
of  the  colonies,  and  sick  of  every  thing  on  the 
continent,  he  passed  over  to  Caprese,^  a  small 
island,  separated  from  the  promontoiy  of  Surren- 
tum  by  an  aim  of  the  sea,  not  more  than  three 
miles  broad.  Defended  there  from  all  intrusion, 
and  delighted  with  the  solitude  of  the  place,  he 
sequestered  himself  from  the  world,  seeing,  as 
may  be  imagined,  many  circumstances  suited  to 
his  humour.  Not  a  single  port  in  the  channel ; 
the  stations  but  few,  and  those  accessible  only 
to  small  vessels ;  no  part  of  the  island,  where 
men  could  land  unobserved*  by  the  sentinels; 
the  climate  inviting;  in  the  winter,  a  soft  and 
genial  air,  under  the  shelter  of  a  mountain,  that 
repels  the  inclemency  of  the  winds ;  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  heat  allayed  by  the  western  breeze ; 
the  sea  presenting  a  smooth  expanse,  audi  open- 


1  The  son  of  Quintilius  Varus,  who  perished  with 
his  three  legions  in  Germany.  See  the  Genealogical 
Table,  No.  96.  The  prosecution  of  Claudia  Pulchra  has 
been  mentioned  In  this  book,  s.  S2. 

3  The  isle  of  Capre»  lies  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
promontory  of  Surrenium  (now  Capo  dtlla  Minerva^ 
and  has  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples  in  view. 
b  is  about  four  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  one  in  breadth.  See  Addison's  Description  in 
his  Travels  in  luly. 

a  For  the  barbarity,  with  which  Tiberius  treated  all 
that  landed  on  the  isUmd  without  permission,  see  Sueto. 
nhis,  in  Tib.  a  60;  and  see  Annals,  v.  in  the  Supple- 
nent,  a  41. 


ing  a  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  with  a  beauti- 
ful landscape  on  its  borders;  all  these  conspired 
to  please  the  taste  and  genius  of  Tiberius.  The 
scene,  indeed,  has  lost  much  of  its  beauty,  the 
fiery  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius  <  having, 
since  that  time,  changed  the  face  of  the  country. 

If  we  may  believe  an  old  tradition,  a  colony 
from  Greece  was  formerly  settled  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Italy,  and  the  Teleboi  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  isle  of  Capres.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Tiberius  chose  for  his  residence  twelve  different 
villas,5  all  magnificent  and  well  fortified.  Tired 
of  public  business,  he  now  resigned  himself  to 
his  favourite  gratifications,  amidst  his  solitary 
vices  still  engendering  mischief.  The  habit  of 
nourishing  dark  suspicions,  and  believing  ev^ry 
whisperer,  still  adhered  to  him.  At  Rome,  Se- 
janus  knew  how  to  practise  on  such  a  temper; 
but  in  this  retreat  he  governed  him  with  un- 
bounded influence.  Having  gained  the  ascend- 
ant, he  thought  it  time  to  fall  on  Agrippina  and 
her  son  Nero,  not,  as  heretofore,  with  covered 
malice,  but  with  open  and  avowed  hostility.  He 
gave  them  a  guard  under  colour  of  attending 
their  persons,  but  in  fact  to  be  spies  on  their 
actions.  Every  circumstance  was  noted ;  their 
public  and  their  private  discourse,  their  messen- 
gers, their  visiters,  all  were  closely  watched, 
and  a  journal  kept  of  petty  occurrences.  The 
agents  of  Sejanus,  by  order  of  their  master,  ad- 
vised them  both  to  fly  for  protection  to  the  ISer- 
man  army,  or  to  take  sanctuary  under  the  statue 
of  Augustus  in  the  public  forum,  and  there  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  senate  and  the  people. 
The  advice  was  rejected ;  but  the  project,  as  if 
their  own,  and  ripe  for  execution,  was  imputed 
to  them  as  a  crime. 

LXVIII.  Junius  Silanus  and  Silius  Nerva  were 
the  next  consuls.  The  year  [A.  U.  C.  781.  A.  D. 
28.]  began  with  a  transaction  of  the  blackest 
dye.  Titius  Sabinus,*  a  Roman  knight  of  high 
distinction,  was  seized  with  violence,  and  drag- 
ged to  the  prison.  His  steady  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Germanicus  was  his  only  crime. 
After  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  he 
continued  firm  to  Agrippina  and  her  children  i 
at  her  house  a  constant  visitor ;  in  public  a 
sure  attendant,  and,  of  the  whole  number  that 
formerly  paid  their  court,  the  only  friend  at 
last  His  constancy  was  applauded  by  every 
honest  mind,  and  censured  by  the  vile  and  prof- 
ligate.    Four  men  of  praetorian  rank  entered 


4  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  h^^ned  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  A.  V.  C.  832,  A.  D.  79.  Pliny  gives  a  description 
of  it,  lib.  vi.  episL  xvl.  and  xz. 

6  Tiberius  fortified  and  fitted  up  for  his  resldsnee 
twelve  villas  on  the  island,  and  gave  to  each  tha  name 
of  one  of  the  gods.  Suetonius  menUons  the  Vitta  JoviM, 
in  Tib.  s.  66. 

6  Sabittus  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  person 
marked  out  for  destractton  by  Sejanus.  This  book,  s. 
18  and  19. 
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Into  a  coBipincj  to  woik  hif  rain.  Their 
nuMt  wm  Latiiiiiif  LatSuii,  Poidus  Cato,  Pe- 
titins  Rnfos,  and  Marcos  Optios.  They  had  all 
attained  the  pnetorian  rank,  and  now  aspired  to 
the  eonsnlship.  The  road  to  that  dignity  they 
knew  was  open  to  none  bat  the  creatures  of 
Sejanvs,  and  to  the  favour  of  that  minister 
guilt  was  the  only  recommendation.  The  con- 
spirators settled  among  themselves,  that  Latiaris, 
who  had  some  connection  with  Sabinus,  should 
undertake  to  Uy  the  snare,  while  the  rest  lay 
in  wait  for  evidence,  determined,  as  soon  as 
their  inateiials  were  collected,  to  begin  their 
of    iniquity,  and  stand    forth  as  wit- 


Latitris  accordingly  made  his  approaches  to 
Sabinus  i  he  talked  at  first  on  trite  and  common 
topics,  artfully  making  a  transition  to  the  fideli- 
ty of  Sabinus,  who  did  not,  like  others,  follow 
the  fortunes  of  a  noble  house,  while  fortune 
■sited,  and,  in  the  hour  of  adversity  sound  his 
letrsat  with  the  rest  of  the  sneaking  train.  He 
made  honourable  mention  of  Germsnicus,  and 
spoke  of  Agrippina  in  pathetic  tenns.  Sabinus, 
with  a  mind  enfeebled  by  misfortunes,  and  now 
softened  by  corapsssion,  burst  into  a  flood  of 
To  emotions  of  tenderness  resentment 
He  talked,  with  indignation,  of  the 
crvelty  of  Sejsans,  of  his  pride,  his  arrogance, 
and  hii  daring  ambition.  The  emperor  himself 
did  not  escape.  From  this  time,  like  men  who 
had  unbosomed  their  secrets  to  ei^  other,  Lati- 
aiis  and  Sabinus  joined  in  the  closest  union. 
They  cultivated  each  other's  friendship.  Sabi- 
nus sought  the  company  of  his  new  confederate ; 
he  frequented  his  house,  and  without  reserve, 
in  the  fullest  confidence,  disclosed  his  inmost 
dwi^ts. 

LXIX.  The  conspirators  held  it  necesiary, 
that  the  conversation  of  Sabinus  should  be  heard 
by  oMire  than  one.  A  place  for  this  purpose, 
secure  and  solitary,  was  to  be  chosen.  To  listen 
behind  doors,  were  to  hazard  a  discovery ;  they 
■i^t  be  seen  or  overheard,  or  some  triffling  ac* 
cidettt  mi^t  give  the  alarm.  The  scene  of  ac» 
tion  was  at  length  fixed.  They  chose  the  cavity 
between  the  roof  of  the  house  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.  In  that  vile  lurking-hole,  with  an 
execrable  design,  three  Roman  senators  lay  con- 
eealed,  their  ears  applied  to  chinks  and  crannies, 
listening  to  conversation,  and  by  fraud  collecting 
evidence.  To  complete  this  plan  of  iniquity, 
Latiaris  met  Sabinus  in  the  street,  and,  under 
pmteoee  of  communicating  secret  intelligence, 
decoyed  him  to  the  house,  and  to  the  very  room 
where  the  infamous  eavesdroppers  lay  in  ambush. 
In  that  recess  Latiaris  entered  into  conversation ; 
he  recalled  post  grievances  {  he  stated  recent 
calamities,  and  opened  a  train  of  evils  still  to 
Sabinus  went  over  the  same  ground, 
animated  than  before,  and  more  in  the  detail. 
When  grxe£i,  which  have  been  long  pent  up, 
find  a  vent,  men  love  to  discharge  the  load 


that  weighs  upon  the  heart  From  the  materials 
thus  collected,  the  conspirators  drew  up  an  ac- 
cusation in  form,  and  sent  it  to  the  emperor,  ^ 
with  a  memorial  to  their  own  disgrace  and  infa- 
my, setting  forth  the  whole  of  their  conduct. 
Rome  was  never  at  any  period  so  distracted  with 
anxiety  and  terror.  Men  were  afraid  of  know* 
ing  each  other  i  society  was  at  a  pause ;  rela^ 
tions,  friends,  and  strangers,  stood  at  gaze ;  no 
public  meeting,  no  private  confidence;  things 
inanimate  had  ears,  and  roofs  and  walls  were 
deemed  informers. 

LXX.  On  the  calends  of  January,  Tiberius 
despatched  a  letter  to  the  senate,  in  which,  after 
expressing,  as  usual  in  the  l>eginning  of  the 
year,  his  prayers  and  vows  for  the  commonwealth, 
he  fell  with  severity  on  Sabinus.  He  charged 
him  with  a  plot  against  his  sovereign,  and  with 
corrupting,  for  that  purpose,  several  of  the  im- 
perial freedmen.  He  concluded  in  terms  neither 
dark  nor  ambiguous,  demanding  vengeance  on 
the  offender.  Judgment  of  death  was  pronounced 
accordingly.  Sabinus  t  was  seized  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  to  inunediate  execution. 
Muflled  in  his  robe,  his  voice  almost  stifled,  he 
presented  to  the  gazing  multitude  a  tragic  spec- 
tacle. He  cried  out  with  what  power  of  utter- 
ance he  could,  *<  Behold  the  bloody  opening  of 
the  year!  With  victims  like  myself  Sejanus 
must  he  glutted."*  He  continued  to  struggle 
and  throw  his  eyes  around.  Wherever  he  looked, 
to  whatever  side  he  directed  his  voice,  the  peo- 
ple shrunk  back  dismayed ;  they  fled,  they  dis- 
appeared :  the  public  places  and  the  forum  were 
abandoned;  the  streets  became  a  desert.  In 
their  confusion  some  returned  to  the  same  spot, 
as  if  willing  to  behold  the  horrid  scene,  alarmed 
for  themselves,  and  dreading  the  crime  of  being 
terrified. 

The  general  murmur  was, «  Will  there  never 
be  a  day  unpolluted  with  blood?  Amidst  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  season  sacred  to  reli- 


7  The  original  shortly  says,  trahebatur  damnahu; 
bill  it  is  clear  from  the  context,  that  he  was  harried  to 
execution.  Dio  says,  he  was  dragged  with  a  hook  in  his 
aiouth  to  the  Oefiian«s(the  place  where  the  male&ctors 
were  exposed),  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
Pliny  the  elder  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
affection  of  Sabinua's  dog.  That  faithful  domestic  fol' 
lowed  his  master  to  the  prison,  and  afterwards,  at  tha 
OemoiwBj  staid  with  the  corpse,  with  pathetic  cries  and 
dismal  howlings  lamenting  the  loss.  Food  was  offered 
to  the  dog ;  he  took  it,  and  held  it  to  his  master's  mouth ; 
and  finally,  when  the  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
that  generous  animal  leaped  into  the  water,  and  endeav- 
oured to  keop  the  remains  of  his  master  from  sinking. 
Cum  anitnadverUrUurf  eg  cauaa  NertmU  Qermamd 
fiUif  in  THtium  BMntttn  et  urvUia  ^u,  eanem  nee  a 
cmrcere  abigi  potuiaMti  nee  a  carport  rteuaisae  in  gradi' 
bu8  OemoniiBf  edenUm  ulitUUtMf  magnapopuii  Romiad 
corona  ;  ex  qua  cum  quidam  ei  dbum  ^edeeei,  ad  as 
d^uneti  tuUaee.  BruUami  idem  in  TSberim  eadaper 
atjeeti  nutentare  eonalust  ^^laa  muMtudme  ad  eptC' 
tandum  atdmaliBjUmn.  Pliny,Iib.TUi.  a$l. 
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i;iiDit»  wiieii  all  buioMi  is  at  »  stand,  and  the 
«fe  of  profane  trofds  is  bj  law  prohibited,  we 
hear  the  clank  of  chains  i  we  see  the  halter, 
and  the  murder  of  a  fellow-citizen.  The  inno- 
vation, monstrous  as  it  is,  is  a  deliberate  act, 
the  policy  of  Tiberias.  He  means  to  make  cru- 
elty systematic.  By  this  unheard-of  outrage, 
he  gives  public  notice  to  the  magistrates,  that 
en  the  first  day  of  the  year,  they  are  to  open, 
not  only  the  temples  and  the  altars,  but  also  the 
dungeons  of  the  charnel-house."  Tiberius,  in  a 
short  time  after,  sent  despatches  to  the  senate, 
commending  the  zeal  of  the  fathers  in  bringing 
to  condign  punishment  an  enemy  of  the  state. 
He  added,  that  his  life  was  imbittered  with 
anxiety,  and  the  secret  machinations  of  insidi- 
ous enemies  kept  him  in  a  constant  alarm. 
Though  he  mentioned  no  one  by  name,  his 
malice  was  understood  to  glance  at  Nero  and 
Agrippina. 

LXXI.  The  plan  of  this  work  professes  to 
give  the  transactions  of  the  year  in  chronological 
order.  If  that  rule  did  not  restrain  me,  I  should 
here  be  tempted  to  anticipate  the  time,  and,  to 
gratify  indignation,  relate  the  vengeance  that 
overtook  Lattaris,!  Opsius,  and  the  other  actors 
in  that  horrible  tragedy.  Some  of  them  wero 
reserved  for  the  reijgn  of  Caligula  $  but  even,  in 
the  present  period,  the  swocd  of  justice  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  inactive.  The  fact  was,  Ti- 
berius made  it  a  rule  to  protect  his  instruments 
of  cruelty ;  but  it  was  also  in  his  nature  to  be 
satiated  with  the  arts  of  flagitious  men:  new 
tools  of  corruption  listed  in  his  service ;  and 
his  former  agents,  worn  out  in  guilt,  neglected 
and  despised,  were  cashiered  at  once,  and  left  to 
the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  But  I  forbear } 
the  punishment  that  befel  the  murderers  of  Sa- 
binus,  and  other  miscreants  equally  detestable, 
shall  be  seen  in  its  proper  place. 

The  emperor's  letter  above  mentioned  being 
read  in  the  senate,  Asinius  Gallus,>  whose  sons 
were  nephews  to  Agrippina,  moved  an  address, 
requesting  the  prince  to  reveal  his  secret  dis- 
quietude, that  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  might 
remove  all  cause  of  complaint.  Dissimulation 
was  the  darling  practice  of  Tiberius,  and  he  placed 
it  in  the  rank  of  virtues.  Hating  detection,  and 
jealous  of  prying  eyes,  he  was  now  enraged 
against  the  man  who  seemed  to  have  fathomed 
his  latent  meaning.  Sejanus  appeased  his  anger, 
not  out  of  friendship  to  Gallus,  but  to  leave  Ti- 


1  In  ^vhat  remains  of  Tachns,  wa  find  the  punish- 
roent  of  Latiasis  only.  Sea  Annals,  ▼!.  a.  4.  Ilia  real 
■oflbred  under  Caligula. 

2  Asinius  Ghdlus  married  Yipeania  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Agrippa  by  POmponia,  the  granddang^ 
tar  of  Atticus,  ailar  aha  was  divorced  fimn  Tiberius. 
Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Qermanicns,  wa«  also  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agrippa  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus ;  and 
being  half-sister  to  the  wife  of  Aslniua  Qallus,  Ae 
was,  of  course,  aunt  to  his  children.  See  the  Oeoalogi- 
cal  Table. 


berius  to  the  workings  of  his  own  ^eomy  tns" 
per.  The  favourite  had  studied  the  genins  of 
his  master.  He  knew  that  he  could  think  with 
phlegm,  slow  to  resolve,  yet  gathering  lancour, 
and,  in  the  end,  sura  to  break  out  with  fiercer 
vengeance. 

About  this  time  died  Julia,^  the  granddaughter 
of  Augustus,  during  that  prince^  reign  convict- 
ed of  adultery,  and  banished  to  the  isle  of  Tri- 
metus,4  near  the  coast  of  Apulia.  At  that  place 
she  languished  in  exile  during  a  space  of  three 
and  twenty  years,  a  wretched  dependant  on  the 
bounty  of  Livia,  who  first  cut  off  the  gtandsons 
of  Augustus,  in  their  day  of  splendour,  and 
then  made  a  show  of  compassion  for  the  rest 
of  the  family,  who  were  suffered  to  survive  in 
miseiy. 

LXXIL  In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Fri- 
sians, a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  Rhine^  broke 
out  into  open  acts  of  hos^ity.     The  cause  of 
the  insurrection  was  not  the  restless  spirit  of  a 
nation  impatient  of  the  yoke;  they  were  driven 
to  despair  by  Roman  avarice.     A  moderate  trib- 
ute, such  as  suited  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
consisting  of  raw  hides  for  the  use  of  the  legions, 
had  been  formerly  imposed  by  Drusus.*    To 
specify  the  exact  size  and  quality  of  the  hide 
was  an  idea  that  never  entered  the  head  of  any 
man,  till  Olennius,  the  first  centurion  of  a  legion, 
being  appointed  governor  over  the  Frisians,  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  the  hides  of  forest  bulls,? 
and  made  them  the  standard  both  of  weight  and 
dimension.     To  any  other  nation   this  would 
have  been  a  grievous  burden,  but  was  altogether 
impracticable  in  Germany,  where  the  cattle,  run- 
ning wild  in  large  tracts  of  forest,  are  of  prodi- 
gious size,  while  the  breed  for  domestic  uses  u 
remarlcably  small.     The  Frisians  groaned  under 
this  oppressive  demand.    They  gave  up  first 
their  cattle,  next  their  lands ;  and  finally  were 
obliged  to  see  their  wives  and  children  carried 
into  slaveiy  by  way  of  commutation.     DIscob- 
tent  and  bitter  resentment  filled  the  breasts 
of  injured  men.     They  applied  for  redress, 
but  witiiout  effect.    In  despair  they  took   up 
arms  $  they  seized  the  tax-gatherers,  and  hung 
them  upon  gibbets.    Olennius  made  his  escape. 


3  She  was  guilty  of  adultery  with  SUanos.   See  book 
iU.a.34. 

4  For  Trimetus,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

5  The  Frialana  inhabited  along  the 
the  Rhine  and  the  Amisia  (the  Ems).  See  the  Geogra- 
phical Table ;  and  the  Bisnners  of  the  Germans,  e.  34, 
endnote. 

6  Drusns,  the  fether  of  Germanieus.  See  the  Genosb- 
logical  Table,  No.  79  and  81. 

7  Cesar  has  described  this  species  of  cattle.  Tha 
Uai,  he  says,  nearly  equal  the  elephant  in  bulk,  but  In 
oolour,  shape,  and  kind,  reeemble  the  bull.  They  are 
of  nncommon  strength  and  swifiaeas,  and  apare  Detcher 
nan  nor  beast  that  comes  in  their  way.  See  Ihmc«iK*e 
CMar,bookvi.a.26.  Cvear,  lib.  vL  a.  28l   VirgUbaa, 

Sylvestres  Uri  assidtta,  capraque  sequacea. 
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itd  Ut  rafag*  to  a  cmCIb  knowB  }>y  tke 
•I  Ficrm^  at  that  tiiM  fanisoaad  bj  a 
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LXZIIL  IntolUgenoe  of  thit  reTolt  no  tooner 
wached  Locina  Apronini,  at  that  time  proprator 
of  the  Lower  Gennany,  than  he  drew  together 
frem  the  npper  Rhine  a  detachment  of  the  le* 
gionary  retenns,  with  the  flower  of  the  allied 
horae  and  infantiy.  Having  now  two  armiea, 
he  aailed  down  the  Rhine,  and  made  a  deicent 
on  the  territorj  of  the  Priaiana,  then  employed 
in  a  cloae  blockade  of  Flevum  caatle.  To  de- 
fend their  country  againat  the  invadera,  the  Bar- 
bariana  thought  proper,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Rocaana,  to  abandon  the  riege.  The  satuariea 
in  tbat  eountry,  formed  by  the  influx  of  the  aea, 
an  a  grand  obataele  to  military  operationa.  Apro- 
aina  ordered  bridgea  to  be  prepared  and  cauaeya 
to  be  thrown  over  the  marahea.  Meanwhile 
the  fMda  and  ihallowa  being  diacovered,  he  aent 
the  cavalry  of  the  Canioefatea*  and  tiie  Oer* 
nan  in&ntry  that  aerved  under  him,  with  ordera 
to  paaa  over,  and  take  poat  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy.  The  Friiiana,  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  gave  them  a  wann  reception.  The  whole 
detachment,  with  the  legionary  horae  lent  to 
aopport  the  ranka,  waa  put  to  the  rout.  Apro- 
nioa  deapatched  three  light  oohorta ;  two  more 
followed,  and,  in  a  abort  time,  the  whole  caval- 
ry of  the  aujuliariea;  a  force  anfflcient,  had 
they  made  one  joint  attack ;  but  coming  up  in 
acparate  diviaiona,  and  at  different  times,  they 
were  neither  able  to  rally  the  broken  ranka,  nor, 
la  the  general  panic,  to  make  head  againat  the 

In  thia  distreaa,  Cethegua  Labeo,  who  com- 
manded the  fifth  legion,  received  orden  to  ad- 
vance with  the  remainder  of  the  nlliea.  That 
oOcer  aoon  found  himself  pressed  on  every  side. 
He  aent  measenger  after  messenger  to  call  forth 
the  whole  strength  of  the  army.  His  own  le- 
gion being  the  fifth,  rushed  forward  to, his  assist- 
ance. A  sharp  engagement  followed.  The 
Rarttariana,  at  length,  gave  ground;  and  the 
auxiliary  cohorts,  faint  with  fatigue,  and  dis- 
abled by  their  wounds,  were  rescued  from  the 
9w:trd  of  the  enemy.  The  Roman  general  nei- 
ther poraued  the  fugitivea,  nor  staid  to  bury  the 
alain,  though  a  number  of  tribunes  and  officers 


8  Flsttm  CMMle  waa  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
TiMwxr%  Xm  no  ▼esUfo  of  ft  remains  at  preient  The 
rtwr  i«  awaUowed  op  by  the  «re«t  gulf,  called  Zuyder- 
Zem.    See  ibe  Geographical  Table. 

9  There  were  three  diflkrenteaubliehmenta  of  cavalry 
la  the  Roman  armiea:  namely,  the  traopa  of  horse  be- 
laagiag  lo  each  legion ;  the  cavalry  that  formed  a  aepa- 
ni«  corpa,  aa  Ala  Pgiritut,  SfyttanOj  Srribaiua;  and  the 
cavalry  of  tbe  alliea,  aa  Ala  Baiavonun^  Trtverwum, 
Ac    For  the  Caahketeeai  aea  the  Geographical  Table. 


of  rank,  with  etntorkma  of  diatingniahed  bra¥« 
ery,  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  By  deaertua 
intelligenee  waa  afterwarda  brought,  that  no  leaa 
than  nine  hundred  Romana  wore  aurrounded  in 
the  foreat  called  BaninixHjra,io  and  after  a  gal* 
lant  defence,  which  laated  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
were  to  a  man  cot  to  piecea.  Another  body, 
eonaiating  of  no  lesa  than  four  hundred,  threw 
themaelvea  into  a  atrong  manaion  belonging  to 
Cruptorix,  a  German  chief,  who  had  formerly 
served  in  the  Roman  army ;  but  tfaif  whole  party, 
afraid  of  treachery,  and  dreadipg  nothing  ao  much 
aa  being  delivered  into  the  handa  of  the  enemy, 
turned  their  awords  againat  each  other,  and 
periahed  by  mutual  alaughter. 

LXXIV.  The  name  of  the  Friaiana  waa,  by 
conaequence,  celebrated  throughout  Germany. 
Tiberiua,  with  his  usual  cloaeneaa,  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  loas,  aware  that  a  war  would  call 
for  a  new  commander,  and  that  important  tmit 
he  was  unwilling  to  commit  to  any  person  what- 
ever. Aa  to  the  senate ;  events  that  happened 
on  the  remote  frontiers  of  the  empire,  made  little 
impreaaion  on  that  aaaembly.  Domeatic  griev- 
ancea  were  more  intereating :  every  man  trembled 
for  himaelf,  and  flattery  waa  his  only  reaource. 
With  this  spirit  the  fathers,  at  a  time  when  mat- 
ters of  moment  demanded  their  attention,  made 
it  their  first  business  to  decree  an  altar  to  Clem- 
ency, and  another  to  Friendship;  both  to  be 
decorated  with  the  statues  of  Tiberius  and  Se- 
janua.  They  voted,  at  the  aame  time,  an  hum- 
ble address,  requesting  that  the  prince  and  hie 
minister  would  condescend  to  show  themselvea 
to  the  people  of  Rome.  Neither  of  them  entered 
the  city,  nor  even  approached  the  suburbs.  To 
leave  their  island  on  a  sailing-party  and  exhibit 
themselves  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  waa  a 
sufficient  favour. 

To  enjoy  that  transient  view,  all  degrees  and 
orders  of  men,  the  senators,  the  Roman  knigbta, 
and  the  populace,  pressed  forward  in  crowda. 
The  favourite  attracted  the  attention  of  all,  but 
waa  difficult  of  acceas.  To  gain  admission  to 
hia  presence  waa  the  work  of  cabal,  intrigue,  or 
connection  in  guilt  Sejanua  felt  hia  natural 
arrogance  inflamed  and  pampered  by  a  acene  of 
servility  so  openly  displayed  before  him.  He 
saw  a  whole  people  crouching  in  bo-  !  ;e.  At 
Rome  the  infamy  was  not  so  visible,  la  a  great 
and  populous  city,  where  all  are  in  motion,  the 
sycophant  may  creep  unnoticed  to  pay  his  hom- 
age. In  a  vast  conflux,  ntmibera  are  constantly 
paaaing  and  repassing ;  but  their  business,  their 
purauita,  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they 
are  going,  no  man  knowa.  On  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  the  case  was  different  Without  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  the  nobles  and  the  populace  lay  in 
the  fields,  or  on  the  shore,  humbly  waiting, 

10  Brotier  calls  It  the  largest  foreat  in  the  territory 
of  the /Heione,  knownatpreaent  by  the  name  of  Savmi 
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night  and  daj,  to  eourt  the  nnitos  of  the  porter 
at  the  great  man's  gate,  or  to  bear  the  insolence 
of  slaves  in  office.  Even  that  importunity  was 
at  length  prohibited.  The  whole  herd  returned 
to  Rome  j  some,  who  had  not  been  honoured 
with  a  word  or  a  smile,  sinking  into  the  lowest 
dejection  of  spirits;  others  elate  with  joy,  for 
they  had  seen  the  favourite,  and  did  not  then 
suspect  how  soon  that  fatal  connection  was  to 
overwhelm  them  all  in  ruin. 

LXXV.  The  year  closed  with  the  marriage 
of  Agrippina,!  one  of  the  daughters  of  Germani- 


i  Hor  fathar  Oermanicnsi  being  adopied  bj  Tlbartosi 


ens.  Tiberius  gave  her  away  in  person  to  Cneios 
Domitius,  but  ordered  the  nuptial  ceremony  to 
be  perfoimed  at  Rome.  Domitius  was  descended 
from  a  splendid  line  of  ancestors,  and,  besides, 
allied  to  the  house  of  Caesar.  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  Octavia,  and  of  course  grand-nephew  to 
Augustus.  By  this  consideration  Tiberius  was 
determined  in  his  choice. 


•he,  of  course,  was  the  emperor's  granddau^Her.  See 
the  Oenealogicid  Table,  No.  93.  For  her  husband  Domi- 
tios  Anobarbns,  see  the  Table,  No.  SI  It  was  said  of 
him,  if  he  had  not  been  the  fiuher  of  Nero,  he  would 
have  bean  the  worst  nan  of  the  age. 
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I.  T%t  dMth  end  eharaeter  if  tht  em^eu  Hvia. — ^11.  Tiberiiu  growt  more  oppreuive  than  ever, 
and  Sejanut  riue  to  greater  poio«r.— >in.  Tibetiiu,  by  a  letter  to  the  ienate,  aeauea  Agrippina 
and  her  eon  Nero-~'The  populace  in  a  tttmultuous  manner  turrottnd  the  eenate'-houeo^TTu  fathere 
proceed  no  farther  in  the  bueineu — Sefanue  incensed  agaimt  their  conduct,'~'V.  Tiberiui  writee 
in  an  angry  etyle  to  the  senate^  and  reserves  the  affair  tf  Agrippina  for  his  own  judgment'— 
The  apology  pf  the  senate. 

In  this  place  a  chaam  of  near  three  yean :  the  supplement  begins  with  the  section  marked  with 
figures  instead  of  the  Roman  numeral  letters. 

1.  Designs  ftf  Sefanus  against  Agrippina  and  Nero. — ^2.  Violent  prosecutions :  Tiberius  violent 
against  all  the  friends  qf  his  mother. — 3.  lyanquUlity  through  all  the  Roman  provinces. — 
4.  Remarkable  letter  from  Tiberius  to  the  senate.^^.  Agrippina  and  Nero  voted  public  enendeo-^ 
Both  taken  into  custody — She  is  coffined  near  Herculaneum — A  centurion  beats  out  her  eye — 
She  is  banished  to  Pandataria,  and  Nero  to  Pontia^  where  he  is  put  to  death — Sejanus  pilots  the 
ruin  pf  DrusuSf  the  second  son  qf  Oermanicus — Be  seduces  Emilia  Lepida  to  join  him  against 
her  husband.'— 1,  Drusus  made  a  prisoner  in  the  lower  part  of  the  palace.— S.  Tiberius  begins 
to  suspect  S^anus,  but  amuses  him  with  warm  prqfessions  qf  friendship.^lO.  Popularity  cf 
Stjanus:  hi*  statues  erected  at  Rome:  his  birth-day  celebrated.^ll.  Velleius  Paterculus  the 
historian :  he  is  the  creature  qf  Sejanus,  and  sullies  his  history  with  adulation. — 13.  Tiberius 
suspects  Asinius  Gallus  and  Lentulus  Oatulicus,  the  prqfessed  friends  qf  Sejanus — The  stratagem 
by  which  Tiberius  contrives  the  ruin  cf  Asinius  Gallus.'— \6.  S^anus  is  loaded  with  honours 
by  the  emperor :  Livia,  the  widow  qf  Drusus,  given  to  him  in  marriage.'— 11.  Tiberius  resolved 
to  remove  Sejanus  to  Rome,  and  for  that  purpose  makes  him  joint  consul  with  himse{f.^Sejanus 
makes  his  entry  into  Rome,  and  is  received  with  demonstrations  qf  joy. — 20.  The  cruelty  qf 

«  Sejanus — Death  qf  Geminius  Rttfus  and  Prisca  his  wife — The  consulship  extended  by  a  decree 
to  a  term  qf  fine  years.— -2^.  Tiberius  annuls  the  decree  ;  he  resigns  the  consulship,  and  makes 
Sejanus  do  the  same. — 23.  Sejanus  wishes  to  return  to  the  isle  qf  Caprea  ;  Tiberius  otjects  to 
it,  and  says  he  means  to  visit  Rome. — ^24.  The  young  Caligula  raised  to  the  honours  qf  augur 
and  pontiff-^Sejanus  is  honoured  with  religious  worship:  Tiberius  forbids  such  impious 
mockery  even  to  himself — 26.  Sejanus  driven  almost  to  despair :  he  forms  a  conspiracy,  deter^ 
mined  at  all  events  to  seize  the  reins  qf  government — Satrius  Secundus  betrays  him  to  Antonio^ 
the  sister^n-law  qf  TiberiuS'^Pallas,  then  a  slave,  but  efterwards  the  favourite  <f  the  emperor 
Claudius,  is  sent  fry  Antoaia  to  ittform  against  Sejanus. — ^28.  Measures  qf  Tiberius  to  defeat 
Sejanus — Macro  sent  to  Rome  to  command  the  preetorian  guards— Artful  proceedings  against 
Sqjanus^-Regulus,  the  consul,  and  Loco,  captain  qf  the  city  cohorts,  join  against  Sejanus^  and 
take  him  into  custody  in  the  senate-^ousc-^B.  He  is  dragged  to  prison  /  insults  qf  the  popsh- 
laees  his  death— Decrees  qf  the  senate  against  his  nwmory.— 36.  Honours  decreed  to  Macro  and 
Loco,  but  by  them  prudently  reeded.— 31,  Junius  BUbsus,  uncle  to  Sejanus,  put  to  death  $  om 
also  the  eldest  son  qf  S^anus—Apieata,  the  first  wife  qf  Sejanus,  but  dinorcedfrom  him,  discovert 
the  particulars  qf  the  murder  qf  Drusus  by  her  husband  and  the  younger  lAvia,  and  then  putt 
an  end  to  her  days, — 38.  Death  qf  lAvia^  by  order  qf  Tiberius. — 39.  His  opinion  ttf  CaUguU, — 
40.  Acts  qf  cruelty  by  Tiberius  in  the  isle  qf  Caprets,  displayed  in  various  instances, 

43.  From  the  end  of  this  section  Tacitus  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  hook. 

VI.  The  speech  qf  an  illustrious  senator,  whose  name  is  lost :  his  fortitude,  and  manner  qf  dying, 
VnL  P.  Vitellius  and  Pomponius  Secundus  accused,  but  not  brought  to  trial — Viteilius  dies 
broken-hearted— Pomponius  out-lived  Tiberius. — ^IX.  A  son  and  daughter  qf  Sqjawus,  the  iaet 
qf  his  family,  put  to  death  by  order  qf  the  senate.-^X,  A  counterfeit  Drusus  in  Greece,    ITio 
impostor  detected  by  Poppetus  Sabinus, — ^XL  DistsiMioiif  between  the  two  consuls. 

These  transactions  include  three  years. 

Tears  of  Home.  Of  Christ.  Consuls. 

782  29  L.  Rubellius  Geminus,  C.  Fusius  Gemlnns. 

783  30  Marcus  Vinicius,  L.  Cassius  Longinus. 

784  81  Tiberius  6th  time,  L.  JElhxs  Sejanus. 
About  the  middle  of  May  in  the  ?  ^       i* .   o  n     a  ^  *:n     n  «.  h* 

nae  y.«  for  thi«.  month..   5  ^"•''"*  ^"^  8«*^'"  C»t»«'«"- 

'^  *^J°!f:l!!  I,*"*"*  ^  \  M«»»l»»  »^««.  F»l«toiM  Trio, 
tne  same  year.  j 
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L  Dumnra  th«  eomulthip  of  Rubelliua  Gemi- 
a«t,  ud  Posioi  1  [A.  U.  C.  782.  A.  D.  29.]  who 
ton  the  Mme  raniftme,died,  in  an  adTanced  old 
•f*,  tiM  emperorlr  mother  Liria,*  ftyled  Julia 
Aogusta.  nimtiiouf  by  her  descent  from  the 
home  of  Claudioi,  she  was  further  enobled  by 
adoption  into  the  Livian  and  the  Julian  families. 
Mm  was  first  married  to  Tiberius  Nero  3  and  by 
him  was  the  mother  of  two  sons.     Her  husband. 


1  TiUenom,  )n  his  History  of  the  Emperors,  fixes 
ihe  pMsion  of  our  Saviour  la  this  jear.  LactaDiius 
and  maaj  of  the  frthers  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  writers  of  modem  date  place  that  great  event  fxmr 
years  later,  in  the  xLxth  of  Tiberius^  insuad  of  xvth, 
and  their  calrolation  is  now  generally  adopted.  See 
BitKier's  Tacitus,  vol.  1.  page  316, 4to  edition.  Tacllue, 
locldeiitaUy,  mentions  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  suflbrlngs 
vnder  Pomioa  Pflate,  Annals,  xv.  a  44. 

t  AoKUStus  bjhls  last  will  adopted  her  Into  the  Julian 
fcmlljr.  ander  the  addlUmal  name  of  Auoosta.  An- 
nals, book  i.  s.  8.  Tacitus,  after  that  time,  calls  her 
IvLut,  JnUA  AootTSTA,  and,  frequently  Auovsta  only. 
Tbr  the  sake  of  onllbrmity  she  is  always  called  Livia 
la  the  translaiion,  and  once  or  twice  Emprtu  Mother, 
thoDgh  H  must  he  acknowledged  that  the  appellation 
Is  prematore.  The  Romans  had  no  title  to  correspond 
with  Bti^m**,  SknatreUj  &c.  See  an  Essay  on  the 
name  of  Aogustos,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
LcCDrea,  rol.  x)z.  4lo  edition.  Julia  died,  according  to 
ftfaiy,  lib.  ziT.  a.  fl^  at  the  age  of  ei^ty-two.  Her 
ilher  waa  of  the  Claodian  fiunily,  and,  being  adopted 
iaao  the  bouse  of  Livius,  took  the  name  of  Livlus 
Drasos  CUndianas.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  liberty  at 
the  baflle  of  Phllippl,  add  seeing  the  day  lost,  died  by 
Ma  own  hand.  For  Uvla,  see  the  Genealogical  Table, 
llo.«l 

3  Ha  waa  also,  as  well  as  his  wlf*^,  of  the  Claudian 
fcmity.  He  appeared  in  arms  against  Octavlus  (after- 
wards AagnstttS),on  the  side  of  Lucius  Antonius,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  last  asseiter  of  public  liberty. 
Aaonlas  was  besieged  at  Penuia  by  Augustus,  A  U.  C. 
714,  and,  after  holding  out  till  the  garrison  was  re- 
4nced  by  fiuaioe,  was  obliged  to  <^piiulate.  Tiberius 
Nero  endeavoured  to  collect  the  scattered  remains  of 
fhe  republican  party ;  but,  his  eilbrta  proving  fruitless, 
ka  waa  obliged  to  fty  to  Sextos  Pompeius,  then  In  poa- 
of  Sicily.  His  wife  LivIa  attended  him  In  his 
bdng  at  that  time  big  with  chUd;  and  bearing 
in  her  arms  her  in&nt  son  Tiberius,  who  was  about 
two  years  old.  Veltelus  Patercnlus,  lib.  II.  a  75.  The 
AtlMr  afterwards  made  his  peace  with  Augustus,  and 
reanned  to  Rome,  A  U.  C.  716;  and  his  wife  LIvIa, 
yielding  to  the  emperor's  embraces,  sealed  his  pardon. 
LIvIa  waa  then  sU  montha  with  child.  Augustus,  be- 
fwa  ha  narrlad  har,  was  obliged  to  obuin  a  dispensa- 


when  the  city  of  Perusla  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der to  the  arms  of  Augustus,  made  his  escape, 
and  wandered  from  place  to  place,  till  the  peace 
between  Sextus  Pompeius  and  the  triumvirate 
restored  him  to  his  country.  Enamoured  of  the 
graceful  form  and  beauty  of  Livia,  Augustus 
obliged  her  husband  to  resign  her  to  his  embraces. 
Whether  she  had  consented  to  the  change,  is 
uncertain ;  but  the  passion  of  the  emperor  was 
so  ardent,  that,  without  waiting  till  she  was  de- 
livered of  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  he  conveyed 
her,  pregnant  as  she  was,  to  his  own  house.  By 
this  second  marriage  she  had  no  issue ;  but 
Agrippina  and  Gennanicus  *  being  joined  in 
wedlock,  Livia  became  allied  to  the  house  of 
Caesar,  and  the  issue  of  that  match  were  the 
common  great-grandchildren  of  Augustus  and 
herself.  Her  domestic  conduct  was  formed  on 
the  model  of  primitive  manners :  but  by  a 
graceful  ease^  unknown  to  her  sex  in  the  time 
of  the  republic,  she  had  the  address  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  ancient  virtue.  A  wife  of  amiable 
manners,  yet  a  proud  and  imperious  mother, 
she  united  in  herself  the  opposite  qualities  that 
suited  the  specious  arts  of  Augustus,  and  the 
dark  dissimulation  of  her  son.  The  rites  of 
sepulture  B  were  performed  without  pomp  or 


tion  fitmi  the  Pontifical  College.  In  three  months 
afterwards  Livia  was  delivered  of  her  second  son, 
Dmaus.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  79.  Caligula, 
afterwards  emperor,  and  great-grandaon  of  LI? la,  used 
to  say  of  her  that  ahe  was  another  Ulysses  in  petticoats. 
tiviam  Augtutamfpraavkun  ntam,  identidmn  ULTasBii 
Stolatux  appeUana.   Suetonius  In  Callg.  s.  23. 

4  Oermanicus,  the  son  of  Dmsus,  was  grandson  to 
LIvIa;  and  Agrippina,  his  wife,  was  granddaughter  to 
AoguauiSL  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  81  and  No. 
61. 

5  Tiberius,  from  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  fan- 
perlal  dignity,  considered  his  mother  as  a  woman  of  a 
politic  and  artificial  character,  proud,  fierce,  and  ovar- 
tiearlng :  in  appearance,  plotting  to  aggrandlia  her 
son;  in  secret,  wldilng  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 
gratUy  her  own  ambition.  She  lived  three  years  after 
Ttberttts  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Capres,  and,  during  that 
time,  never  had  more  than  one  short  Interview.  In 
her  last  Illness  Tiberius  did  not  condescend  to  visit  har. 
He  sSgnlfied  an  Inclination  to  attend  the  fimeral  cere- 
mony; but  he  promised  only  to  daoelva,  and  delayed 
so  long,  that  the  body  was  In  a  state  of  putrefaction  be* 
fore  H  waa  committed  to  the  flames.    Suet,  in  Tib.  s.  51. 
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magniAcence.  'Her  will  remained  for  a  long 
time  unexecuted.  The  funeral  oration  was  de- 
livered from  the  rostrum  by  her  great-grandson 
Caius  Cssai,  afterwards  Caligula,  the  emperor. 

n.  Tiberius  did  not  attend  to  pay  the  last 
melancholy  duties  to  his  mother.  He  continued 
to  riot  in  voluptuous  pleasures,  but  the  weight 
of  business  was  his  apology  to  Uie  senate.  Pub- 
lic honours  were,  with  great  profusion,  decreed 
to  her  memory:  Tiberius,  under  the  mask  of 
moderation,  retrenched  the  greatest  part,^  ex- 
pressly forbidding  the  forms  of  religious  worship. 
On  tlutt  point  he  knew  the  sentiments  of  his 
mother ;  it  was  her  desire  not  to  be  deified.  In 
the  same  letter  that  conveyed  his  directions  to 
the  senate,  he  passed  a  censure  on  the  levity  of 
female  friendship;  by  that  remark  obliquely 
glancing  at  Fusius  the  consul,  who  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  partiality  of  Livia.  The  fact 
was,  Fusius  had  brilliant  talents.  He  possess- 
ed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  the  softer  sex.  His  con- 
versation sparkled  with  wit  In  his  lively 
sallies  he  did  not  spare  even  Tiberius  himself, 
forgetting  that  the  raillery  which  plays  with 
the  foibles  of  the  great,  is  long  remembered,  and 
seldom  forgiven. 

III.  From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  era  of 
a  furious,  headlong,  and  despotic  government. 
The  rage  of  Tiberius  knew  no  bounds.  While 
his  mother  lived,  his  passions  were  rebuked,  and 
in  some  degree  controlled.  He  had  been  from 
his  infancy  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  her 
judgment  i  and  to  counteract  her  authority  was 
more  than  Sejanus  dared  to  undertake.  By  the 
death  of  Livia  all  restraint  was  thrown  off. 
The  prince  and  his  minister  broke  out  with  un- 
bridled fury.  A  letter  was  despatched  to  the 
senate,  in  bitter  terms  arraigning  the  conduct 
of  Agrippina  and  her  son  Nero.  The  charge  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  framed,  and 
even  forwarded  to  Rome,  during  the  life  of 
Livia,  but,  by  her  influence,  for  that  time  sup- 
pressed. The  violence  of  the  proceeding,  so  soon 
after  her  death,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  populace.  The  letter  was  con- 
ceived in  a  style  of  exquisite  malice,  containing, 
however,  against  the  grandson  no  imputation  of 
treason,  no  plot  to  levy  war  against  the  state. 
The  crimes  objected  to  him  were  unlawful  plea- 
sures, and  a  life  of  riot  and  debauchery.  Agrip- 
pina*s  character  was  proof  against  the  shafts  of 
malice.  Her  haughty  carriage  and  unconquerable 
pride  were  the  only  allegations  that  could  be  urged 
against  her.  The  fathers  sat  in  profound  silence, 
covered  with  astonishment.  At  length,  that  class 
of  men,  who  by  fair  and  honourable  means  had 


I  The  apotheosis  of  Livia  is  still  to  be  seen  on  an- 
cient medals ;  bat  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  that  divine 
honours  were  granted  bf  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
the  medals  were  most  probably  struck  during  his  reign. 
See  Soet.  In  Claud,  s.  9. 


nothing  to  hope,  seized  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vert to  their  own  private  advantage  the  troubles 
and  misfortunes  of  their  country.  A  motion 
was  made  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Cotta  Messalinus;i 
the  most  forward  of  the  party,  a  man  ever 
ready  to  join  in  any  profligate  vote,  seconded  the 
motion ;  but  the  leading  members  of  the  senate, 
particularly  the  magistrates,  remained  in  a 
state  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  They  saw  no 
ground  for  proceeding  in  a  business  of  so 
high  a  nature,  communicated  indeed  with  ac- 
rimony, but  wanting  precision,  and  ending 
abruptly,  without  any  clear  or  definite  pur- 
pose. 

IV.  Junius  Rusticus,  who  had  been  i^ipointed 
by  the  emperor  to  register  9  the  acts  of  the  fathers, 
was,  at  that  time,  present  in  the  assembly.  From 
the  nature  of  his  employment  he  was  sup- 


2  Cotta  Messalinus  was  the  son  of  Messala  Gorrlnns, 
the  fiiunous  orator,  who  was  highly  commended  by  Quin- 
tilian.  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s.  13.  note . 
The  son  Inherited  a  portion  of  his  Other's  eloquence, 
but  none  of  his  viruies.  He  is  again  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  as  the  promoter  of  oppression  and  cruelty. 
Annals,  book  vi.  a  6.  He  Is  recorded  by  Pliny  the 
elder  as  a  voluptuous  epicure,  and  a  gitet  profloent  in 
the  art  of  cookery.  He  invented  a  new  ragm^  oom- 
posed  of  the  ieet  of  geese,  and  the  combs  of  ci^cks.  I 
relate  this  fiict,  says  Pliny,  to  the  end,  that  men  iiriio 
profess  to  study  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  may  e^joy 
all  the  praise  due  to  Uielr  kitchens.  TViftuefur  cimm  a 
me  cuUnia  cmfuaqtu  palma  cum  Jid»,  Pliny,  lib.  z. 
s.  22.  Some  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  written  in  his  esdle, 
are  addressed  to  Messalina. 

8  Suetonius  assures  us,  that  Julius  Cnsar  ordered 
acts  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  of  the  people,  to  be  daily 
committed  to  writing,  and  published,  which  had  never 
been  done  before  his  time.  See  in  Jul.  Ccs.  a  90l  Au- 
gustus, a  more  timid,  and,  by  consequence,  a  darker 
pollUcian,  ordered  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  to  ba 
kept  secret.  SueL  in  Aug.  a  38.  Tiberius  followed  the 
same  rule,  but,  as  it  seems,  had  the  caution  to  vppcAai  a 
senator  to  execute  the  office.  Dio  says,  that  he  also 
directed  what  should  be  inserted  or  omitted.  Iliese 
records  were,  hi  the  modem  phrase,  the  Joobmaub  or 
THX  HousB.  In  the  early  period  of  the  commonwealth, 
before  the  use  of  letters  was  generally  known,  the 
years  were  registered  by  a  number  of  nails  driven  into 
the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Llvy,  lllx  vU.  s.  3. 
But  even  in  that  rude  age,  the  chief  pomifT  committed 
to  writing  the  transactions  of  each  year,  and  kept  the 
record  at  his  house  for  the  inspection  of  the  people. 
Pcni^gs  maximuB  ret  cmnet  mngulorum  aimarmm 
mandabat  literUt  ^htbiUque  in  iUfrtim,  el  pntponebat 
tabulam  domif  potettat  ut  euet  poptdo  oo^mofccndt. 
Cicero,  De  Orat.  II)).  li.  s.  12.  This  mode  of  keeping 
the  records  continued  in  use  till  the  death  of  Muciua 
Sc»vola,  A  U.  G.  G73.  After  that  time  the  motions  in 
the  senate,  the  debates,  and  resolutions  of  the  fothers, 
occasioned  a  multiplicity  of  bu^ness ;  and,  of  course, 
the  ancient  simple  form  was  found  insufficient.  Under 
the  emperors,  four  diflerent  records  grew  into  use : 
namely,  the  acts  of  the  prince ;  secondly,  the  proceedings 
of  the  senate ;  thirdly,  the  public  transactions  of  the 
people;  and  fourthly,  the  games,  spectacled,  birthSy 
marriages,  deaths,  and  daily  occurrences  of  the  city, 
called  the  Diuaii a  .  The  last  were  sent  into  the  provin> 
ces,  and  were  there  received  as  the  Romam  Oanm. 
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poMd  to  te  in  tbe  secieti  of  hit  master.  He 
roM  OB  a  fodden,  under  the  impulse  of  some 
emotioB  uafelt  before  i  mignenimity  it  was  not, 
since  he  had  never,  upon  any  occasion,  discov- 
eied  one  generous  sentiment:  perhaps  he  was 
deceived  by  his  own  political  speculations,  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion  of  a  tumultuous  judgment 
anticipating  future  mischief,  but  not  attending 
is  the  combination  of  circumstances,  that  formed 
the  present  crisis.  Whatever  might  be  his  mo- 
tive, tliis  man  joined  the  moderate  party,  and 
advised  the  consul  to  adjourn  the  debate.  He 
observed,  that,  in  aflfkirs  of  the  greatest  moment, 
the  slightest  cause  often  produces  events  alto- 
gether new  and  unexpected.  Grant  an  interval 
of  time,  and  the  passions  of  a  superannuated 
emperor  may  relenL  The  populace,  in  the 
mean  time,  bearing  aloft  the  images  of  Nero  and 
Agrippina,  surrounded  the  senate-house.  They 
oflfined  up  their  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the 
emperor,  and  with  one  voice  pronounced  the 
letter  a  wicked  foxgery,  fabricated  without  the 
knowledge  of  Tiberius ;  a  black  contrivance  to 
rain  the  imperial  family.    The  senate  came  to 


When  the  assembly  was  adjourned,  a  number 
of  fictitious  speeches,  purporting  to  have  been 
deliwicd  Ij  consular  senators,  in  a  strain  of 
hitter  inveetive  against  Ssjaans,  were  immedi- 
ately wxlttea  and  dispersed  among  the  people. 
In  fboee  pradoctaooa,  the  serexil  authors,  un- 


known and  safe  in  their  obscurity,  gave  free 
scope  to  their  talents,  and  poured  forth  their 
virulence  with  unbounded  freedom.  The  artifice 
served  to  exasperate  the  minister.  He  charged 
the  fathers  with  disaffection ;  **  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  remonstrances  of  the  prince  <  the 
people  were  ripe  for  tumult  and  insurrections. 
A  new  council  of  state  was  set  up,  and  the  de- 
crees of  that  mock  assembly  were  published  with 
an  air  of  authority.  What  now  remains  for  the 
discontented  but  to  unsheath  the  sword,  and 
choose  for  their  leaders^  and  even  proclaim  as 
emperors,  the  very  persons  whose  images  had  been 
displayed  as  the  banners  of  sedition  and  revolt  ?** 
V.  Tiberius  was  fired  with  indignation.  He 
renewed  his  complaints  against  Agrippina  and 
her  son,  and,  in  a  proclamation,  reprimanded  the 
licentious  spirit  of  the  populace.  He  complained 
to  the  fathers  in  tenns  of  keen  reproach,  that 
the  authority  of  the  prince  was  eluded,  and  by 
the  artifice  of  a  single  senator  despised  and  set 
at  nought.  He  desired  tliat  the  whole  business, 
unprejudiced  by  their  proceedings,  should  be 
reserved  for  his  own  decision.  The  fathers, 
without  further  debate,  sent  despatches  to  the 
emperor,  assuring  him,  that,  though  they  had  not 
pronounced  final  judgment,  having  no  commission 
for  that  purpose,  they  were,  notwithstanding, 
ready  to  prove  their  leal,  and  would  have 
iniUeted  a  capital  punishment,  if  the  prince 
himself  had  not  abridged  thdr  aathoiity. 


SUPPLEMENT.' 


1.  Tbz  fathers,  at  all  times  pliant  and  obse- 
quious, were,  in  this  juncture,  more  willing  than 
ever  to  debase  themselves  by  every  act  of  mean 
servility.  Sejanus  knew  the  inmost  secrets  of 
the  prince,  and  the  deep  resentments  that  lay 
concealed,  and  nourished  venom  in  his  heart. 
Sure  of  a  complying  senate,  he  grew  more  aspir- 
ing, yet  not  bold  enough  to  strike  the  decisive 
blow.  His  strength  had  hitherto  lain  in  fraud 
and  covered  stratagem,  and,  having  made  an 
experiment  of  his  talents,  he  resolved  to  proceed 
by  the  same  insidious  arts.  Agrippina  continued, 
with  unabating  spirit,  to  counteract  his  designs ; 
and  her  two  sons,  Nero  and  Dnisus,  stood  fair 
in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
Tho  ambitiott  of  the  minister  required  that  all 
three  should  be  removed.  He  began  with  Nero 
and  Agrippina,  well  assured  that,  after  their 
destruction,  the  impetuous  temper  of  Drusus 
would  lay  him  open  to  the  assaults  of  his  enemies. 

2,  Home,  in  the  meantime,  knew  no  pause 
from  the  rage  of  prosecutions.  During  the  life 
of  Li  via,  Tiberius  felt  some  restraint ;  but,  that 
check  removed,  he  now  broke  out  with  redoubled 
fury.  The  most  intimate  friends  of  his  mother,^ 
particularly  those  to  whom  she  had  recommended 
the  care  of  her  funeral,  were  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. In  that  number  a  man  of  equestrian  rank, 
and  of  a  distinguished  character,  was  singled 
out  from  the  rest,  and  condemned  to  the  hard 
labour  of  drawing  water'  in  a  crane.  By  the 
disgrace  of  an  infimous  punishment,  the  tyrant 
meant  to  spread  a  general  terror.  The  cruelty 
of  Sejanus  kept  pace  with  the  exterminating 


^  To  the  great  loss  nf  ihe  literary  world,  the  evil  late 
that  attended  the  works  of  Tacitus  is  felt  in  this  place, 
at  a  p  >tnt  of  time  when  an  impunant  scene  is  to  be 
open  id ;  a  s:-  is  in  which  Tiberius  and  Sejanus  were  the 
chief  act  iri.  e  ich  with  the  darkest  policy  contriving  the 
other's  ruin.  The  art  of  gradually  unf  >ldinf  the  char 
aciers  of  men,  in  a  course  of  action,  was  the  talent  of 
Tacitus,  beyond  any  historian  of  antiquity ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  transactions  of  ihe  present  year  of  Rome  782,  all 
of  7d3,  and  the  greatest  part  of  781  have  perished  in 
the  confusion  of  bar))arous  times.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  Sejanus  has  been  snatched  away  from  Tacitus,  that 
is,  fr^tm  the  hand  of  justice.  The  chasm  can  never  he 
f.!'  !d  up;  fir  what  modern  writer  can  hope  to  rival  the 
Oiidrgy  of  Tacitus?  All  that  remains,  is  to  collect  the 
facts  from  the  most  authentic  historians,  and  relate 
them  here  in  a  continued  series,  rather  than  give  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  finding  them  where  they  lie  scat- 
tered in  various  authors. 

2  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  51. 

3  The  name  of  this  Roman  knight  is  not  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  who  relates  Uio  fact,  in  Tib.  s.  51 


fury  of  his  master.  His  pride  was  wounded  by 
the  freedom  with  which  the  public  spoke  of  his 
ambitious  views.  A  band  of  informers  was  let 
loose,  and  by  that  hireling  crew  a  civil  war  was 
waged  against  the  first  men  in  Rome.  Spies 
were  stationed  in  every  quarter ;  the  mirth  of 
the  gay,  the  sorrows  of  the  wretched,  the  joke 
of  innocent  simplicity ,<  and  the  wild  rambling 
talk  of  men  in  liquor,  served  to  swell  the  list 
of  constructive  crimes.  Nothing  was  safe  i  no 
place  secure :  informers  spread  tenor  and  deso- 
lation through  the  city,  and  all  ranks  were 
swept  away  in  one  common  ruin. 

3.  While  by  these  acts  of  oppression  Rosm 
was  made  a  scene  of  ruin  and  dismay,  eveiy 
other  part  of  the  empire  enjoyed  the  mosts 
perfect  tranquilli^.  It  was  the  wish  of  Tibe- 
rius to  have  no  war  upon  his  hands,  and,  with 
that  view,  it  was  his  policy  to  let  the  provinces 
feel  the  mildness  of  his  government  He  re- 
warded merit,  but  with  a  sparing  hand  t  to  guilt 
he  showed  himself  inexorable ;  the  delinquent  in 
a  post  of  trust  was  sui'e  to  be  punished  with 
unremitting  severity.  He  dreaded  superior 
merit ;  and  though  at  Rome  virtue  was  a  crime, 
in  the  provinces  he  forgave  it  To  his  choice 
of  general  officers  and  foreign  magistrates,  no 
objection  could  be  made:  they  were  men  of 
integrity,  though  seldom  of  distinguished  talents. 
The  jealousy  of  his  nature  would  not  allow  him 
to  employ  the  most  eminent  character ;  and  from 
mediocrity,  though  he  could  not  hope  for  glory, 
he  expected  to  derive  the  unJisturbed  tranquil- 
lity of  his  reign. 

4.  Marcus  Vinicius  and  Lucius  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus  were  the  next  consuls*  [A.  U.  C.  7S3. 
A.  D.  30.]  By  the  management  of  Tiberius, 
things  were  now  brought  to  the  crisis,  which 
in  his  heart  he  had  long  desired.  The  fathers 
had  avowed  their  intention  to  pass  a  decree 
against  Nero  and  Agrippina ;  but  the  clemency 
of  the  prince  was  supposed  to  hold  that  assembly 
in  suspense.  Tiberius,  however,  no  longer  hesi- 


4  Seneca  fives  a  picture  of  this  dreadful  per; -c! 
Excipiebatur  ebriorum  »ermn;  BimpHciUu  jocantiwn 
Nihil  erai  tutum :  omnu  aaviendi  plactbat  ocraaio  ; 
nee  jam  reomm  extpectabatur  evtniutf  cum  eaaet  tanu 
De  Beneflciis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  26. 

6  For  this  profound  tranquillity  in  all  parte  of  the 
Roman  empire,  see  Velleius  Faterculus,  lib.  li.  s.  !?fL 

6  The  consuls  for  the  year  783  were  l*  '<  in  U'<  ^ur 
with  Tiberius,  and,  accordingly,  were  aiL( .  ivards  mar- 
ried to  two  daughlera  of  Oermanicus ;  Drusilla  to  Caii- 
sius  Longinus ;  Julia,  to  Vinicius.  See  book  vi.  s.  15. 
See  also  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  96, 97,  and  99. 
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tmted.  Sejaaoi  repKMnted  to  him  the  danger 
of  incsolotion  or  delaj.  The  time,  he  said, 
caJicd  for  sodden  exertion.  '*  The  guilty  had 
thrown  off  the  mask,  and,  from  seditious  ,dis- 
counee,  proceeded  to  acts  of  open  rebellion. 
The  very  senate  began  to  waver ;  private  views 
aedaced  them  from  their  duty ;  the  integrity  of 
that  body  was  no  longer  certain.  The  soldiers 
Otfeatened  a  nvolt,  and  Nero  was  already  eon- 
eidered  as  the  head  of  the  empire.  Tiberius, 
indeed,  reigned  amidst  the  rocks  of  Capreae ; 
but  Agrippina  and  her  son  gave  the  law  at 
Rome.'*  Inflamed  by  this  reasoning,  Tiberias 
eeot  a  letter  to  the  fathers,  in  substance  declaring, 
**that  his  mind  was  on  the  rack,  and  varioas 
apprehensions,  like  an  inward  fire,T  consumed 
his  peace.  He  knew  by  certain  intelligence, 
that  Nero  and  Agrippina  had  formed  a.  dangerous 
league ;  and  the  storm,  if  not  provcnted,  would 
ere  long  burst  in  ruin  on  their  heads.*' 

5.  The  senate  met  in  coojtemation.  After 
a  short  debate,  Agrippina  and  her  son  Nero  were 
declared  public  enemies.  This  vote  no  sooner 
reached  the  ear  of  Tiberius,  than  he  sent  orders 
to  a.  party  of  prstorian  guards  to  take  them  both 
into  custody.  The  unhappy  prisoners  were  loaded 
with  fetten,  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place  s 
in  s  close  litter,  which  not  &  ^7  ^^  ligb^  could 
penetrate.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Campania.  A  band  of  sol- 
diers guarded  them  in  their,  progress  through  the 
country.  The  crowd  was  eveiy  when  kept  at 
a  distance,  and  the  eye  of  compassion  no  where 
saffered  to  behold  their  misery.  Agrippina  was 
detained,  for  some  time,  in  a  castle  near  Hercu- 
Liaeom,9  on  the  margin  of  the  Vea;  while  Ti- 
berius from  bis  island  beheld,  with  malignant 
joy,  the  place  where  his  state-prisoner  pined  in 
bitterness  of  heart.  But  even  that  distressful 
situation  could  not  subdue  the  spirit  of  Agrip- 
pina. She  did  not  forget  that  she  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Augustus,  and  the  widow  of 
Gennanicus.  Burning  with  resentment,  and  by 
eveiy  insult  fired  with  indignation,  she  launched 
out  with  vehemence  against  the  savage  cruelty 
of  the  emperor.  The  centurion,  who  guarded 
her  person,  had  his  private  orders  {  and  the  fero^ 


7  Tiberius  had  been,  at  this  time,  above  thrive  years  in 
his  recess  ai  the  isle  of  Capres,  indulging  hifnself  in 
every  ^ire,  and  planning  deeds  of  cruelly  and  horror ; 
•ad  yet  Telleius  asks  Viniciua  the  consul,  to  whom  he 
dedJcaieB  hLa  work,  what  Tiberius  had  done  to  merit  the 
worn  agony  of  mind,  and  le  be  made  miserable  by  hit 
daoghier-in-law  and  his  grandson  f  Quantia  hoe  Men- 
msM,  M.  TIjuW,  doloribuB  laegravit  aniinum  ^ftuJ 
Qmamdiu  ab9tru»o»qiiod  mwrrimum  $Bt,- pectus  ijue 
Jka^ratU  imemdio,  quod  es  nuru,quod  ex  nepoU  doUre^ 
vM^nari^  erubeecere  eoaetus  eat  7   lib.  iL  a  130. 

8  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  ftt 

9  For  Hercnlaneum,  see  the  Gaogiaphical  Tabla.  Se- 
aoca  says,  Caligula  rased  the  castle  to  the  ground,  that 
oe  «eel%B  might  remain  of  the  place,  where  his  mother 
aaflvred  so  much  barbarity.    De  Ira,  lib.  iil.  s.  33. 


city  of  his  nature  made  him  ready  to  obey. 
With  brutal  violence  he  raised  his  hand,  and  at 
a  blow  struck  lo  out  one  of  her  eyes.  She  wished 
for  the  hand  of  de^th  to  deliver  her  from  the 
rage  of  her  enemies.  She  resolved  to  die  by  ab- 
stinence ;  but  even  that  last  resource  was  denied 
to  her.  Her  mouth  u  was  opened  against  her 
vnll,  and  victuals  were  forced  down  her  throat, 
in  order  to  protract  a  life  of  misery.  Such  was 
the  deep  and  studied  malice  of  Tiberius  .*  he 
destroyed  numbers  in  his  fury, and  at  times  with 
deliberate  malice,  refused  to  let  others  die  in 
peace.u  He  kept  them  imprisoned  in  life ;  and 
made  even  his  mercy  the  severest  vengeance 
To  see  those  whom  he  hated  in  his  heart, 
stretched  on  the  torture  of  the  mind,  invoking 
death,  yet  forced  to  linger  in  slow  consuming 
pain,  was  the  delight  of  that  implacable,  that 
obdurate  mind.  With  that  envenomed  malignity 
he  chose  to  extend  the  life  of  Agrippina.  She 
was  removed,  under  the  care  of  a  centurion,  to 
the  isle  of  Pandataria,  where  Julia,  her  unfor- 
tunate mother,  closed  her  life  in  the  last  stage  of 
wretchedness.  By  confining  the  daughter  In  the 
same  place,  he  hoped,  by  a  subtile  stroke  of 
malice,  to  load  her  with  the  imputation  of  simi- 
lar vices,  and  thereby  blacken  a  character  which 
he  saw  was  purity  itself.  Agrippina  perceived 
the  drift  of  his  inhuman  policy,  and  no  doubt 
felt  it  with  anguish  of  heart.  How  she  endured 
the  barbarity  of  enemies  for  three  years  after- 
wards, we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Her 
death  will  be  mentioned  in  due  time  and  place.  (3 

Nero  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Pontia,i4  not 
far  from  Pandataria.  About  a  year  afterwards, 
the  news  of  his  death  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
spread  a  genera]  face  of  mourning  through  the 
city.  The  current  report  was,  that  a  centu- 
rion, sent  by  Tiberius,  passed  himself  for  an 
officer,  commissioned  by  the  senate  to  see  im- 
mediate execution  performed.  This  man  dis- 
played to  view  his  instrnments  of  death,  and 
the  young  prince,  terrified  at  the  sight,  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  It  is  said,  that,  of  the  three  sons 
of  Gennanicus,  he  was  the  only  one,  who,  by  his 
graceful  figure,  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners, 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  men  an  image  of  his 
father. 

6.  Drusus  and  Caius  (sumamed  Caligula),  as 
soon  as  their  brother  Nero  was  banished,  were 
considered  by  Sejanus  as  the  two  remaining  props 
of  the  empire.  Drusus  stood  nearest  to  the  sue* 
cession,  and  for  that  reason  was  the  most  obnox- 
ious.  Seduced  by  the  arts  of  Sejanus,  and  further 


10  This  fitct  is  related  by  Suetonhis,  in  Tib.  s.  63. 

11  Suetonius,  s.  63. 

12  For  instances  of  this  savage  ciuelty,  ase  In  this 
supplement,  s.  41. 

13  See  the  account  of  Agrlpplna's  death,  book  v1.  a. 
26 

14  For  Pontia,  see  the  Geographical  Table.  Nero  was 
pot  to  death  on  that  island  by  order  of  Tiberias.  SuBi. 
S.54. 
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incited  by  his  own  inordinate  ambition,  that  on* 
happy  prince  had  joined  in  the  conepiraoy  against 
his  brother  Nero ;  but  what  he  thought  would 
contribute  to  his  elevation,  became  the  fatal  cause 
of  his  ruin.  He  had  been  at  an  eaxly  period 
of  his  life  contracted  to  Otho's  >  daughter,  who 
was  then  of  tender  years :  but,  without  regard- 
ing that  engagement,  be  married  iCmilia  Lepida,s 
a  woman  of  illustrious  birth,  but  fatally  bent  on 
mischief,  and,  by  her  pernicious  talents,  able  to 
execute  the  worst  designs.  8ejanus  saw  the  use 
to  be  made  of  such  a  character.  He  had  chosen 
Livia  for  his  instrument  to  cut  off  Drusus,  the 
son  of  Tiberius ;  and  he  now  resolved,  by  the 
same  execrable  meads,  to  destroy  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus.  WiUi  this  design,  the  grand  corrup- 
ter in  a  short  time  gained  the  affections  of  the 
wife.  In  the  course  of  his  adulterous  commerce, 
he  instilled  into  her  heart  his  own  pernicious 
venom,  and  rendered  her  the  implacable  enemy 
of  her  husband.  He  promised  to  join  her  in  the 
nuptial  union,  and  with  ideas  of  future  grandeur 
so  dazxled  her  imagination,  that  she  undertook 
the  detestable  task  of  carrying  to  the  ear  of 
the  emperor  an  accusation  against  her  husband, 
who  was  then  attending  the  court  in  the  isle  of 
Caprea. 

Instructed  by  her  seducer,  and  urged  on  by 
the  ardour  of  her  own  libidinous  passions,  she 
alarmed  Tiberius  every  day  with  some  new  alle- 
gation ;  she  renewed,  with  studied  artifice,  all 
that  had  been  imputed  to  Nero  and  Agrippina, 
and  in  their  guilt,  with  affected  reluctance, 
Evolved  Drusus  as  an  accomplice.  She  pretended , 
at  the  same  time,  to  plead  in  his  behalf.  His 
crimes,  she  hoped,  would  admit  of  some  extenua- 
tion :  but  her  apology  served  only  to  envenom 
the  charge.  The  emperor  consulted  with  his 
minister.  That  artful  politician  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  young  prince ;  he  affected  to  disbe- 
lieve all  that  was  alleged:  but  the  proofs  in 
time  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  he  yielded 
to  the  force  of  truth,  still  attempting  to  palliate, 
but  by  feeble  excuses  making  the  whole  appear 
still  more  atrocious. 

7.  Drusus,  unheard  and  undefended,  received 
orders  to  depart  forthwith  from  the  isle  of  Car 
presB.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  but  not  to  live 
there  in  a  state  of  security.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  machinations  of  Sejanus.  That  artful  and 
intriguing  minister  prevailed  on  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus,3  the  consul,  to  arraign  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  young  prince  before  the  assembly 
of  the  fathers.    Though  high  in  office,  this  man 


1  This  was  Otho,  afterwards  emperor.  SiMtonhis 
saySf  he  had  a  daogfaler,  whom  he  OHttractad  to  Dmsiis, 
eon  of  Oermanlcus,  before  she  was  of  age  to  marry. 
Life  of  Otho,  s.  1. 

3  For  her  flagitious  lUe,  and  an  account  of  har  death, 
iea  book  vi.  s.  40.    See  the  Oanealogieal  Table,  No.  81 

3  Dio  says  that  the  conml  became  tha  agent  of  Se- 
janus. 


was  base  enough  to  forget  his  own  dignity,  and 
become  the  infamous  tool  of  a  vile  and  designing 
favourite.  **  He  stated  to  the  senate,  that  the 
young  prince,  eicasperated  by  his  late  disgraee, 
was  pursuing  violent  measures  i  and,  in  order  to 
cause  a  sudden  revolution,  was  every  day  en- 
deavpuring  by  intrigue,  by  cabal,  and  popular 
arts,  to  inctease  the  number  of  his  partisans.*' 
These  allegations  were,  in  fact,  suborned  by 
Sejanus:  but  the  fathers  were  persuaded  that 
the  whole  business  originated  with  the  emperor. 
A  vote  was  accordingly  passed,  declaring  Dru- 
sus an  enemy  to  the  state.  This  proceeding  was 
no  sooner  reported  to  Tiberius,  than  he  stood 
astonished  at  the  measure  (  but  his  animosity  to 
'the  house  of  Germanicus  was  not  to  be  appeased. 
He  g^ve  orders  by  letter  to  the  senate,  that  his 
grandson  should  be  confined  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  lower  part^  of  the  palace,  with  a  constant 
guard  over  him,  to  watch  his  motions,  to  note 
his  words,  and  keep  a  register  of  every  circum- 
stance, to  be  in  time  transmitted  to  Caprec,  for 
his  private  inspection.  In  that  wretched  condi- 
tion, Drusus  was  left  to  pine  in  misery,  till  about 
three  years  afterwards,  as  will  be  mentioned  in 
its  placed  he  closed  his  dismal  tragedy. 

8.  Tiberius  saw,  with  inward  satisfaction,  the 
family  of  Germanicus  well  nigh  extinguished. 
The  measures  by  whieh  their  ruin  had  been  ac- 
complished, gratified  the  malice  of  his  heart: 
but  what  motive  induced  Sejanus  to  be  so  active 
in  the  business,  was  a  problem,  which  all  his 
penetration  was  not  able  to  solve.  Did  the 
minister  mean  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  sover- 
eign ?  or  was  his  own  private  ambition  at  the 
bottom  ?  Tiberius  was  thrown  into  S  state  of 
perplexity.  His  jealousy  took  the  alarm.  From 
that  moment  he  resolved  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
>  on  the  conduct  of  the  minister.  His  keen  dis- 
cernment and  systematic  dissimulation  were,  per- 
haps, never  so  remarkable  in  any  period  of  his  life. 
He  began  to  nourish  suspicion  ;  and,  in  a  mind 
like  his,  suspicion  was  sure  never  to  work  in 
vain.  In  the  memoirs  ▼  of  his  oWn  life,  which 
were  found  after  his  death,  it  appears  that  the 
first  cause,  that  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  fa- 
vourite, was  his  eagerness  to  destroy  the  sons  of 
Germanicus. 

9.  Meanwhile,  Sejanus  grew  intoxicated  with 
his  good  fortune :  he  saw  the  imperial  dignity 
tottering  on  the  head  of  an  aged  prince,  and  not 


4  Suetonius  in  Tib.  a.  M. 
6  See  book  vL  a.  23  and  24. 

6  Soetonhis  saye,  it  was  more  by  cunning  and  aly 
management,  than  by  his  imperial  authority,  that  he  wae 
able  to  cut  off  Sejanus.   In  Tib.  a.  66. 

7  Theae  Memoirs  were  extant  in  Tacitua'time.  Su«- 
toniua  (tn  Tibi  a.  61.)  refers  to  them  Ibr  the  Ihct  here  a*> 
seried ;  and  in  the  Life  of  Domitian,  that  emperor,  he 
aayst  laid  aside  the  study  of  the  liberal  aciences,  and  read 
nothing  but  the  commentariea  of  Tiberius.  In  DomH.  a. 
99.  The  Memoirs  wriuen  by  Tiberias  were  probably 
the  manual  of  tyranny. 
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ISkaif  to  be  btttar  tmiiwilei  bj  OkligQla,  a 
youg  man  ms  jet  iibmiuU  to  the  eem  of  ampin. 
He  thon^t  binaelf  near  the  sununit  of  hii 
ambition:  bnt.  to  eoraie  tuoeeii,  ictoWed  to 
plan  hii  meaiuieg  with  care  and  ciieumfpeetioD. 
He  addieaaed  the  prince  in  the  style  of  a  man, 
who  had  no  private  Tiewi,  no  motive  but  the 
intefett  of  hia  aoTeieignJ  Tiberiot  knew  that 
hia  prolinaioni  were  falte  and  hollow.  He 
raaelved,  however,  to  retaliate  with  the  same 
iatidiona  arts.  He  ealled  Sejanui  his  best 
friends  the  fiiithftil  minister,  bj  whose  vigi- 
lanee  the  pablic  peace  was  aeeured,  and  the 
gloiy  of  the  empire*  maintained  in  its  highest 
Inatrfc  Not  content  with  bestowing  on  him  the 
wannest  eoounendationt)  he  added  that  the  man 
who  lenderad  such  eminent  services  to  the  state, 
ooght  to  be,  at  least,  the  second  in  rank  and 


10.  The  minister,  in  consequence  of  this  ezag- 
geimted  praise,  became  the  idol  of  the  people. 
The  &thers  passed  several  votes  in  bis  favour, 
and  sent  their  deputies  to  the  isle  of  Capres, 
with  addresses  of  congratulation.*  In  the  forum, 
in  the  temples,  and  in  private  bosses,  statues 
were  erected  to  Sejanus.  His  birth-day  was 
eeiebrated  with  religions  ceremonies.  •  The  altars 
anoked  with  incense,  and  the  city  resounded 
with  his  praise.  Men  swore  by  the  fortune  of 
Tiberittf  and  his  faithful  friend.  Sejanus  shared 
in  all  pnblic  honours  widi  the  emperor.  Ap- 
planded  tiy  the  senate,  and  adored  by  the  multi- 
tode,  he  was  now  scarce  inferior  to  his  master. 

11.  It  waain  this  juncture  that  Velleius  Pater- 
calnei*  published  his  Epitome  of  Roman  aflfkirs, 


8  Aier  all  tiMt  Tultas  has  hitherto  dlsclofMl  of  the 
chancier  of  Tihariusy  one  cannot  read  without  astOD. 
bhnent,  the  flattering  account  given  by  Yellelus  Pater' 
celoa  aib.  IL  s.  19$  and  107,)  of  the  Justice,  tfliuitj, 
modefation,  and  eTery  virtue,  which,  according  to  that 
syeophaniic  hlah>rian,  distinguished  the  reign  of  TIbe* 
rina.  The  pictnreofa  politic,  dart:tiuid  creel  tyfaat,  is 
4n.wa  in  graclooa  colours.  Pliny*8Faaeg]rricorTra^ 
is  not  nore  hl^ly  flnished. 

9  The  veneratioo  paid  to  Sejaaua  Is  described  at 
length  by  DIo,  lib.  Ivill. 

10  This  writer's  work  is  dtenifled  wHh  the  title  of  a 
Hiabory ;  but  h  Is  wen  obeerved  by  LIpatus  and 

that  It  deserves  no  such  title,  being,  In  truth, 
aochiag  more  than  a  collection  of  the  principal  evenis» 
that  happened  in  the  world,  from  the  Trojan  war  down 
to  the  16th  of  Tiberius,  A.  T7.  C.  783.  It  is  not,  says  Lip- 
sias,  a  compendiuni,  or  abridgment  of  history,  though  it 
■BSl  be  allowed  that  the  narrative  proceeds  In  chrono- 
kigfcal  order,  it  eoatains  an  account  of  eminem  men, 
and  chofadero  well  delfaieatad;  but  the  whole  of  the 
irat  bwA  is  a  miscellaneous  review  of  ancient  Umes  and 
■adoBS.  The  second  book  Is  a  narrative  of 
aflkirst  written  with  ease  and  elegance,  but, 
ft  treats  of  the  Cvsars,  in  a  style  of  adulation. 
la  the  eoodaaion,  the  historian  composes  a  fervem 
r,  whidi  nnist  astonish  all  who  are  conversant  In 
of  Tiberius.  He  throws  himself  on  hie 
and  Invokes  the  protection  of  JupHer,  Mars,  and 
aU  the  fodSf  to  prolong  the  valuable  Itte  of  Tiberius,  and 
late,  verf  laie,  to  give  to  the  Roman  people  a  Itae  of 


from  the  fotmdation  of  the  city  down  to  his  own 
times.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Vinlcius,  one 
of  the  consuls  for  the  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  writer  of  |o  fine  a  genius  was  thrown  on 
that  evil  period,  in  which  the  Romans,  formeriy 
fieroe  with  all  the  pride,  and,  perhaps,  the  excess 
of  liberty,  were  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  abject  slavery.  The  spirit  of  adulation  debased 
the  human  charaoter.  This  elegant  author 
caught  the  infection  of  the  times.  He  saw  the 
senators,  men  of  consular  rank,  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Roman  knights,  and,  in  short,  a 
whole  people,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Tiberius 
and  his  favourite.  He  was  carried  away  by  the 
cutrent,  and  hence  we  find  him  representing  the 
Roman  glory,  that  work  of  ages,  and  that  toil 
of  patriots,  warriors,  and  legislators,  resting  at 
length  upon  an  emperor,  who  lived  in  voluntary 
exile,  and  a  minister,  who  had  all  the  vices, 
without  the  talents,  of  his  master.  The  pane- 
gyric bestowed  upon  two  such  characters  has 
survived  the  wreck  of  time )  but  it  has  survived, 
to  be  the  disgrace  of  the  author;  a  monument 
of  venal  praise  and  servile  flattery.  The  beauty 
of  the  composition,  and  the  graces  of  the  style, 
are  the  work  of  a  rhetorician,  in  whose  hands 
liistory  forgot  her  genuine  character,  and  truth 
has  been  degraded.  Paterculus  stands  at  the  head 
of  those,  who  have  been  willing  to  list  in  the 
service  of  corruption ;  and,  though  the  taste  of 
the  writer  will  not  easily  find  a  rival,  the  abject 
spirit  of  the  man  will  be  sure  of  having,  in  every 
age  and  country,  a  herd  of  imitators  as  long  as 
the  leaders  of  party  and  faction  shall  wish  to  see 
their  ambition  disguised,  and  their  vices  decor- 
ated with  the  colours  and  the  garb  of  virtue. 

IS.  That  Paterculus  threw  a  temporary  lustre 
round  the  name  of  his  patron,  there  can  be  no 
room  to  doubt,  since  the  varnish  so  well  laid  on, 
almost  deceives  us  at  the  present  hour.  But 
Sejanus  found  a  more  powerful  support  in  his 
two  friends,u  Asinius  Gallus  and  Lentulus 
Octttlicus.  The  former  being,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, on  bad  terms  with  Tiberius,  was  the 
more  ready  to  list  in  the  faction  of  Sejanus.  He 
became  the  zealous  partisan  of  the  minister,  and 
drew  to  bin  interest  the  leading  members  of  the 
senate.  (Tstulicus  was,  at  this  time,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  legions  in  the  Upper 
Germany.  He  owed  this  promotion  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Sejanus,  to  whose  son  he  had  oflTeied 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  This  he  knew  would 
cement  a  closer  union  between  him  and  hb 
patron  i  and  the  patron,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
not  blind  to  the  advantages  which  he  himself 


princee  worthy  of  the  aucceaaion  lo  so  great  a  priace. 
CuModiUi  tervaiei  proUgite  kunc  atatum,  hanepac^m  ; 
tiqut/ancto  loneiuima  ttaSione  mortali  dsttinait  iue- 
cttaortM  quam  BtrisaimMf  kc.  See  Veil.  PMercuI.  in  the 
conclaainn. 

11  Aslnlua  Oallue,  son  of  the  Iknious  Aainios  Pollio, 
has  been  already  mentioned,  Annaii,  book  I  a  K. 
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might  derive  from  that  alliance.  Lucius  Apro- 
nius,  the  uncle  of  Getulicus,  waa  at  the  head 
of  the  anny  on  the  Lower  Rhine ;  and,  by  form- 
ing a  connection  with  that  family,  Sejanus  saw 
that,  in  fact,  he  should  have  eight  legions  at  his 
beck.  This  was  a  prospect  that  flattered  his 
hopes,  and  gave  new  ardour  to  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  now  began  to  hurry  him  on  to 
the  consummation  of  his  wishes.  Honours, 
dignities,  all  employments  and  places  of  trust, 
were  granted  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  to 
none  but  men  ready  to  co-operate  in  his  worst 
designs.  The  minister,  thus  supported,  stood  but 
one  remove  from  the  sovereign  power ;  but  his 
elevation  placed  him  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
from  which  his  fall  would  inevitably  be  sudden 
and  terrible. 

13.  TibeHus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  ever  on 
the  watch.  He  observed  all  that  passed  with 
acute,  but  silent,  attention.  Bending  under  the 
weight  of  years,  and  still  a  slave  to  his  lewd 
desires,  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  his  power  to 
the  last  With  this  view  he  continued  to  act 
with  his  usual  policy :  in  appearance  resigned  to 
indolence,  yet  making  use  of  his  vices  to  shade 
his  secret  purposes.  His  whole  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  conduct  of  Sejanus.  The  alliance 
projected  between  the  minister  and  GatuUcus,i 
who  filled  a  post  of  such  importance,  alarmed 
his  fears.  The  active  zeal  of  Asinius  Gallus  was 
another  cause  of  suspicion.  He  resolved  to 
remove  a  man  of  so  much  weight,  and,  having 
formed  that  deep  design,  he  soon  seized  his  op- 
portunity to  carry  it  into  execution. 

14.  Ajinius  Grallus,  still  persisting  to  exert 
himself  in  the  interest  of  Sejanus,  made  a  florid 
speech  in  the  senate,  concluding  with  a  string 
of  new  honours  to  be  decreed  to  the  favourite. 
The  motion  succeeded  to  his  wishes.  He^  was 
deputed  by  the  fathers  to  know  the  emperor's 
pleasure.  During  his  stay  at  the  isle  of  Caprese, 
Tiberius  sent  a  letter  to  the  senate,  representing 
him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  in 
direct  terms  requiring  that  he  should  be  forth- 
with secured  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  consuls. 
The  fathers  knew  that  delay  on  their  part  would 
be  considered  as  a  crime.  Having  offended  in 
the  case  of  Agrippina,  and  not  daring  to  provoke 
resentment  a  second  time,  they  obeyed  without 
hesitation.  A  praetor  was  despatched  to  the  isle 
of  Capree,  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoner.  Asin- 
ius, in  the  mean  time,  was  ignorant  of  all  that 
passed  at  Rome.  He  was  well  received  by  the 
emperor,  a  constant  guest  at  his  table,  and  a 
sharer  in  all  his  pleasures.  In  the  gaiety  of  a 
social  hour  he  was  informed  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  senate.     The 


1  For  more  of  Ostulicusj  see  book  ▼!.  s.  30. 

2  Crevier,  in  hia  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
says,  Asinius  was  deputed  on  some  business,  which 
cannot  now  be  known ;  bat  the  Cact,  as  here  stated,  Is 
confirmed  by  Dio,  lib.  5R. 


first  emotions  of  surprise  overpowered  his  reason. 
In  order  to  secure,  by  a  voluntary  death,  his 
fortune  for  his  children,  he  endeavoured  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  himself.  Tiberius  dissuaded 
him  from  his  purpose,  giving  him  at  the  same 
time  strong  assurances  that  he  might  safely  rely 
on  the  protection  of  the  prince  and  the  favour  of 
Sejanus.  Asinius  yielded  to  that  advice.  He  was 
conveyed  to  Rome  under  a  guard,  and  there, 
without  being  heard  in  his  defence,  thrown  into 
close  confinement,  shut  up  from  the  sight  of  his 
friends,  and  debarred  from  all  food,  except  what 
was  necessary  to  prolong  bis  life.  His  friend 
Syriacus,3  a  man  .distinguished  by  his  talents 
and  his  eloquence,  met  with  a  gentler  punish- 
ment. His  intimacy  with  Asinius  was  his  only 
crime,  and  for  that  he  was  put  to  instant  death ; 
happy  to  escape  from  the  power  of  a  tjrant, 
who,  by  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  made  life  itself 
the  worst  torture  he  could  inflict. 

16.  Sejanus  was  now  persuaded  that  the  sover- 
eign power  was  within  his  grasp.  Dazzled  by 
that  glittering  scene,  be  did  not  perceive  that 
the  ruin  of  Asinius  was  a  blow  aimed  at  himself. 
Tiberius  still  continued  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  minister,  weighing  every  circumstance,  and 
brooding  in  silence  over  his  own  designs.  He 
conversed  in  private  with  Sejanus ;  he  perused 
his  countenance ;  he  explored  his  secret  thou^ts, 
and  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  drew  his  own 
conclusions.  A  penetrating  observer  of  man- 
kind,  he  knew  that  prosperity  is  the  surest 
discoverer  of  the  human  heart.  He  resolved^ 
therefore,  to  ply  Sejanus  with  marks  of  the 
warmest  affection ;  he  lavished  his  favours  on 
him  with  unbounded  generosity ;  he  praised  his 
unremitting  labours  in  the  service  of  his  prince  s 
and,  to  put  him  off  hi^  guard,  determined  to  over- 
whelm him  with  a  load  of  grandeur.  The  mar- 
riage with  Livia,4  the  widow  of  his  son  Drusus, 
which  he  had  formerly  rejected,  he  knew  would 
intoxicate  the  vanity  of  the  ambitious  minister. 
With  that  view  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  match, 
resolved  by  acts  of  kindness  to  prove  the  secrets 
of  the  heart.  Tiberius  did  not  stop  here.  He 
was  aware  that  Sejanus,  while  he  remained  at 
CapreB,  would  act  with  circumspection  i  but,  if 
removed  to  a  distance,  would  most  probably  drop 
the  mask.  In  a  solitary  island  the  favourite  had 
every  thing  in  hb  power ;  the  praetorian  guards, 
stationed  on  the  spot,  were  under  his  command, 
and  all  despatches  to  the  prince  passed  through 
their  hands.  Sejanus  was,  by  consequence,  mas- 
ter of  every  thing.  He  could  suppress  or  deliver 
what  he  thought  proper.     The  court  was  filled 


3  SyriacuB  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  as  an  elegant  orator, 
nudta  duerU  dixiL   See  Controversie,  lib.  it.  a.  9. 

4  This  match  was  proposed  by  Sejanus,  book  iv.  a.  39, 
and  rejected  by  Tiberius,  a  48.  That  he  afterwards 
consented  to  give  Li  via  in  marriage  to  Sejanus,  see  book 
ri.  B.  8,  where  Sejanus  is  expressly  called,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  emperor. 
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wilk  bif  crastanw,  til  of  them  spies  upon  the 
■ctiflBs  of  the  prince,  and  sll  deroted  to  the 
minister. 

16.  Tiherius  felt  these  disadvantages,  and  ac- 
coidinglj  devised  an  artful  plan  to  free  himself 
lioai  the  eabarrassment.  Under  colour  of  doing 
honour  to  his  friend,  but,  in  truth,  to  remove  him 
fiton  his  presence,  he  proposed  to  make  him  joint 
consul  with  himself.  The  functions  of  that 
high  oAee,  he  well  knew,  would  require  the 
constant  residence  of  the  magistrate  at  a  distance 
fronCaprest ;  and  the  emperor  from  his  solltar}' 
rack,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  might  superintend 
ail  his  measures.  There  was  besides  another 
advantage,  of  the  first  consequence  to  Tiberius. 
While  the  consul  passed  his  whole  time  at  Rome, 
the  pnstorian  guards  would  be  weaned  from  their 
Ibnner  master,  and,  if  necessary,  Macro  might 
be  despatched  to  undertake  the  command,  under 
n  plausible  promise  to  resign,  whenever  the  min- 
ister should  be  at  leisure  from  the  duties  of  his 
■ngistracj,  to  resume  his  station.  Macro  ap- 
pfoved  of  this  new  arrangement  With  the  true 
spirit  of  a  court  sycophant,  wishing  for  an  op- 
portBDlty  to  creep  into  favour,  he  professed  him- 
eekf  devoted  to  tlie  service  of  his  prince,  while, 
in  fact,  he  was  determined,  by  every  sinister  art, 
to  supplant  a  proud  and  domineering  favourite. 

17.  Sejanus,  amidst  all  the  dignities  so  liber- 
ally heaped  upon  htm,  little  suspected  an  under- 
plot to  work  his  ruin.  He  continued,  with  every 
nark  of  a  fawning  spirit,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  emperor ;  he  was  the  sole  fountain  of 
court  favour;  he  looked  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  young  Caligula ;  and  of  the  twin-born 
sons  of  Drusus,  the  one,  who  still  survived,  was 
too  young  to  alarm  his  jealousy.  He  received 
the  homage  of  his  creatures ;  he  distributed  pre- 
sents with  magnificence,  and  still  took  care  to 
keep  the  prince  immersed  in  luxury.  Tiberius 
saw,  with  inward  pleasure,  the  towering  spirit 
ef  the  consul  elect.  Increasing  honours,  he  had 
BO  doiiM,  would  unprovide  his  mind,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  produce  the  genuine  features  of  his 


IS.  We  enter  now  upon  the  fifth  consul- 
ship of  Tiberius,  with  Sejanus  for  his  colleague. 
[A.  U.  C.  7S4.  A.  D.  31.]  While  the  emperor 
reoMined  in  his  solitary  island,*  Sejanus  made  his 
entry  into  Rome,  with  the  pomp  of  a  sovereign 
pfince  taking  possession  of  his  dominions.  The 
streets  resounded  with  peals  of  joy.  The  sen- 
alon,  the  Roman  knights,  all  ranks  of  men, 
pnased  round  the  new  consul  with  their  con- 
gratulations. His  house  was  crowded,  his  gates 
were  besieged,  and  all  were  eager  to  pay  their 
court.  They  knew  the  jealousy  of  a  man  raised 
to  sndden  elevation }  they  dreaded  the  danger 
of  negleet  or  inattention  j  and  all  were  willing 


B  1m  this  Aoation  of  things,  Dio  says  Sejanus  was 
of  Room;  and  Tiberias,  the  lord  of  an  island. 


to  crawl  in  servitude.  The  prevailing  opinion 
was,  that  Tiberius,  worn  out  with  age;  and  no 
longer  equal  to  a  weight  of  cares,  would,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  resign  himself  to  his 
usual  pleasures,  content  with  the  shadow  of 
imperial  grandeur,  while  the  administration 
went  on  in  his  name,  though  conducted  by  the 
favourite.  Tiberius  seemed  no  more  than  the 
lord  of  an  island,  while  Sejanus  was  considered 
as  the  vicegerent  of  the  emperor,  the  actual 
governor  of  the  Roman  world.  In  this  persua- 
sion all  bowed  down  before  him  ;  they  depended 
on  his  smiles;  they  approached  his  presence 
with  a  degree  of  respect  little*  short  of  adora- 
tion ;  his  statues  were  set  up  in  every  quarter ; 
curule  chairs  were  decorated  with  gold ;  victims 
were  slain,  and,  in  the  honours  offered  to  the 
minister,  the  prince  was  only  mentioned  for 
the  sake  of  form,  in  conformity  to  established 
usage.  Religious  worship  was  not  yet  offered  to 
the  ambitious  magistrate;  but  the  men,  who 
blushed  to  go  to  that  extreme,  fell  prostrate  be- 
fore his  statues,  and  there  poured  forth  their 
impious  vows. 

19.  Tiberius  had  regular  intelligence  of  all 
that  passed ;  but  the  time  was  not  arrived  when 
the  secrets  of  that  dark  designing  mind  were  to 
transpire.  He  lay  in  wait  for  further  particu- 
lars. In  the  mean  time,  he  addressed  himself 
to  Lucius  Piso^  a  man  descended  from  d  father 
of  censorian  rank,  who  possessed  the  happy  art 
of  knowing  how  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  liberty 
and  mean  submission.  Acting  always  with  tem- 
per and  with  wisdom,  he  had  recommended  him- 
self to  the  esteem  and  favour  of  Tiberius.  He 
could  mix  in  scenes  of  luxury,  and  yet  retain 
his  virtue.  Being  prsefect  of  Rome,  he  was,  by 
consequence,  a  confidential  minister,  entrusted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  the  court.  Tiberius 
requested  him,  as  a  proof  of  his  fidelity,  to  take 
careful  notice  of  all  that  passed  in  the  city,  and 
to  transmit  to  Capren  an  exact  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  senate,  the  language  of  the 


6  Ia  PIso  was  prefect  of  the  tltj,  and,  in  that  office, 
discharged  hie  duty  whh  great  skill,  and  equal  integriljr. 
Velleius  Paterculus  says,  no  man  was  more  ibnd  of  in- 
dolence, and  yet  no  man  transacted  business  with  such 
ability.  Vix  qiumquam  reperiri  po8$e,  qui  out  ofium 
vaUdiuM  diUgat,  caitfarilitu  guffieiat  negotio.  Lib.  ii.  s. 
96.  Seneca  tells  us  that  be  was  always  drunk,  and 
never  out  of  bed  before  ten  in  the  forenoon ;  and  yet  he 
contrived  to  execute  his  commission  with  uncommon 
diligence.  He  was  the  confidential  magistrate  of  Au- 
gustus ;  and  Tiberius,  when  he  retreated  into  Campania, 
trusted  all  his  most  secret  directions  to  the  care  of  Piso. 
LueiuB  Pi»Oi  urbit  ctutctj  ebriut,  em  quo  »enul /aetw 
fttit.  Mofforem  partem  nocUt  in  emwivio  erigtibat; 
uaqus  in  Aorom  •tadaanftrt  dormiebat.  C^ieium  tanun 
niiim,  quo  iuUla  urbi»  eontin$baturt  diHgentUainu  ad- 
miniHravit  Bute  DivuM  Auguatua  dadit  aeereta  num- 
data,  et  Tibariu»jpn^ie%»emB  in  Campaniam,  e%tm  nutlta 
in  urbe  et  auap^ta  Telinqueretj  et  inviea.  Seneca,  episl. 
83.  For  an  account  of  Piso's  death,  at  fourscore  years  of 
a^,  see  Annals,  book  vi.  s.  10. 
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KoDun  knights,  the  diteonttntt  uid  elaaovn  of 
the  populace,  and,  thove  all,  the  cabals,  intrigaes, 
and  every  action  of  the  consul  Wishing  still 
to  deceive  hy  fair  appearanoes,  he  took  care,  in 
his  letters  to  the  senate,  to  make  honourable 
mention  of  Sejanus,  styling  him,  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  prop  and  guardian  of  the  empire  ;  his 
associate  in  the  administration  i  his  dear,  his 
well-beloved  Sejanus. 

30.  Encouraged  by  these  marks  of  favour,  the 
new  consul,  to  make  his  authority  felt,  resolved 
to  let  fall  the  weight  of  his  power  on  all,  who 
scorned  to  bend  before  him  with  abject  humility. 
He  began  with  Geminiui  Rufus^  on  a  charge  of 
violated  majesty.  Rufus  appeared  before  the 
senate.  His  defence  was  short,  but  delivered 
with  magnanimity.  *<  The  man,**  he  said,  *<  who 
stands  accused  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  prince, 
has  by  his  will  made  that  very  prince  eqiul  heir 
with  his  own  children."  Having  uttered  tiieso 
words  he  laid  the  will  on  the  table,  and  with- 
drew to  his  own  house.  A  qusestor  followed  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  sentence  of  the  fathers. 
Rufus  no  sooner  saw  the  messenger,  than  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  plunging  it  in  his  breast, 
«  Behold,"  he  said,  '<  how  a  man  of  honour  can 
die :  go,  and  report  what  you  have  seen  to  the 
senate."  He  spoke,  and  breathed  his  last  Prisca 
his  wife  was  involved  in  the  prosecution.  She 
ai^ared  before  the  fathers,  determined  to  emu- 
late the  example  of  her  husband.  They  began 
to  interrogate  her:  in  that  instant  she  drew  a 
dagger,  which  she  had  concealed  under  her  robe, 
and  giving  herself  a  mortal  stab,  expired  on  the 
spot. 

21.  While  Sejanus,  to  gratify  his  vengeance, 
laid  waste  the  city  of  Rome,  Tiberius  looked  on 
with  calm  indifference.  The  destruction  of  men 
obnoxious  for  their  virtue,  gratified  his  natural 
cruelty ;  and  the  public  detestation,  he  was  sure, 
would  in  the  end  fall  on  the  minister.  The  sen- 
ate, in  the  mean  time,  went  on  in  a  styld  of 
abject  submission.  Flattery  was  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted; but  the  members  of  that  assembly 
were  determined  to  rack  their  invention  for  new 
proofs  of  sordid  meanness.  They  lamented  that 
the  dignity  of  the  consulship  was  lessened  by 
the  shortness  of  its  duration,  and  therefore  voted 
that  Tiberius  and  bis  colleague  should  continue  s 
in  office  for  the  space  of  five  years.  Sejanus 
was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  wishes.  He  saw 
the  emperor  near  the  verge  of  life,  and,  sure  of 
enjoying  the  consular  authority  after  the  death 
of  his  master,  he  made  no  doubt  of  succeeding 
to  the  sovereign  power. 

22.  In  due  time  the  decree  for  extending  the 
consulship  to  a  longer  term  was  communicated 


1  The  ftte  of  this  emintnt  man,  and  Prisca  his  wifiB,  is 
ielaiedb7Dlo,lib.6a 

%  This  decree  of  the  senate  Is  mentioned  by  DIo,  lib. 
vttl. 


to  Tiberius.  Nothing  coaM  be  more  oppoiilt  lo 
his  intention.  He  was  willing  to  let  Sejanus, 
by  his  acts  of  cruelty,  provoke  the  ill  will  of 
the  people  i  but  to  prolong  his  power  was  no 
part  of  his  plan.  He  expressed  his  dislike  of 
the  measure,  but  in  terms  of  gentle  reproof,  d». 
termined  neither  to  discover  his  hidden  purposes, 
nor  to  irritate  the  pride  of  his  oolleagne  by  an 
abrupt  refusaL  He  observed  to  the  senate,  **  that 
their  late  decree  was  an  infringement  of  the 
constitution.  It  had  been  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers  to  declare,  that  the  consulship  should  not, 
of  necessity,  last  an  entire  year.  By  making 
it  a  quinquennial  office,  they  would  withhold  from 
men  of  eminence  the  reward  due  to  their  public 
service,  and  the  provinces  would  be  deprived 
of  able  governors.  It  was  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  senate  to  consider,  not  what  would  do  hon- 
our to  the  prince  and  his  dearly-beloved  colleague, 
but  what  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness and  good  order  of  the  empire.  That,  aind 
that  only,  was  the  object  which  be  and  Sejanus 
had  nearest  to  their  hearts  (  .and,  in  comparison 
with  that  great  object,  they  disregarded  public 
honours."  He  despatched,  at  the  same  time,  a 
private  letter  to  Sejanus,  advisittg  him  to  abdi- 
cate his  office ;  and  to  induce  him  to  it  by  his 
own  example,  he  sent  a  letter  of  resignatiDn. 
Sejanus  felt  the  disappointmenL  Unwilling, 
however,  to  make  known  the  wound  which  liJs 
pride  had  suffered,  he  complied  with  the  empe- 
ror's directions,  and,  about  the  middle  of  Ifiay, 
went  out  of  office,  soon  to  have  a  more  dreadful 
fall. 

23.  On  the  seventili  of  tiie  ides  of  May,  Cor- 
nelius Sylla  and  Sexteidius  CatuUinus  •  succeed- 
ed to  the  consulship.  Th«y  were  appointed  Ibr 
three  months.  Tiberius  continued  to  manage 
appearances,  still  mysterious,  close  and  impene- 
trable. Sejanus,  on  his  part,  was  not  fire*  from 
anxiety.  He  saw  a  change  in  the  affections  of 
the  emperor,  and,  for  that  reason,  wished  to  re- 
visit Caprese.  '  In  the  solitude  of  that  place  he 
had  no  doubt  but  he  could  again  wind  himself 
into  favour,  or,  if  necessary,  he  could  there,  with 
better  advantage,  pursue  the  road  of  his  ambition. 
His  ostensible  reasons  for  desiring  to  return  were 
the  ill  health  of  Livia,  who  required  a  change 
of  air ;  and,  after  a  long  separation,  his  own 
earnest  wish  to  have  an  interview  with  his  sover- 
eign. Tiberius  was  not  to  be  deceived.  He 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  also  languished  for 
a  sight  of  his  friend  i  but  the  service  of  the 
state  required  that  so  able  a  minister  should  re- 
main at  Rome.  He  intended  shortly  to  visit  the 
capital,  and  should  there  embrace  Sejanus.     In 


3  Daring  the  time  of  Uie  ropnblie,  the  consvlar  office 
lasted  for  the  year.  The  emperors  ehanged  this  rule. 
In  order  to  gnaify  the  *'«>^'"'«  of  their  fitvonrite^  they 
appointed  a  nev  succession  at  dlilbrent  times  in  the 
year;  but  the  names  of  sech  eonsuls  do  net  eppeiv  In 
the  /hfllt  Cammtl&tM. 
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kit  leCttft  to  tht  MMte  iM  hftd  the  trt  to  blend 
Uats  of  dislike  with  maiki  of  offectioti ;  and, 
tlMm^  itill  eqviTOcal,  he  gave  lome  leaaon  to 
think,  that  be  waa  weaning  hlmaelf  from  his 
DaTosritcu  He  mentioned  him  slightly,  or  hinte4 
MOM  exertion,  and  occasionally  passed  him  by 
an  siknee.  He  talked  of  himself  as  a  super- 
nnnoated  prinee,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  and 
Bear  hit  end.  In  iiis  nest  letters  he  was  per^ 
leetly  recovered,  and  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
lor  Rome.  The  people  were  the  dupes  of  his 
fallacy,  while'  he  remained  fisCed  in  his  retreat, 
content  to  reign  in  solitary  grandeur. 

M.  Tiberius  thought  it  time  to  unmask  another 
battery  against  Sejanus.  He  had  invited,  the 
ytmng  Caligula «  to  his  oonrt,  and,  having  made 
hiffl  put  on  the  manly  gown,  he  desired  that  the 
eenaie  would  invest  him  with  the  dignities  of 
angv  and  pontiff,  both  vacant  by  the  banishment 
of  his  brother  Nero.  Of  Claudius  •  (afterwards 
empcRNr)  he  took  no  notice.  That  prince  had 
aev#r  been  adopted  into  the  Cesarean  family. 
He  lived  at  Rome  neglected  and  despised  by  the 
court  of  Tiberius.  Antonia,  his  mother,  used 
to  my,  that  Nature  began  to  mould  him,  but  had 
not  finished  her  work.  Perception  and  memory 
were  faculties  which  he  did  not  want;  but 
judgment  and  elocution  were  withheld  from 
him.  In  his  private  studies  he  made  consider- 
able aequiaitioos  in  literature ;  but  in  public  he 
lost  his  leooUectiQn,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
thinking.  When  under  the  operation  of  fear, 
he  seemed  torpid  and  insensible  i  and  sudden 
fsar  continued  to  haunt  him  in  every  stage  of 
life,  and  even  on  the  throne.  No  wonder  that 
Tiberius  held  him  in  no  kind  of  estimation ;  but 
the  hooourt  conferred  upon  Caligula,  be  knew, 
woold  prove  a  mortal  stab  to  the  ambition  of 
Sejanne.  Still,  however,  to  amuse  the  favourite 
with  delusive  hopes,  he  required  a  grant  from 
fbe  senate  of  two  more  pontificates,  one  for 
S^ianes,  and  the  other  for  his  eldest  son.  By 
this  ambiguous  conduct  the  people  of  Rome 
ware  held  in  suspense.  Whether  they  were  to 
expect  an  account  of  the  emperor's  death,  or  in 
a  short  tiase  to  see  him  in  the  city,  was  a  point 
not  to  be  ascertained.  Meanwhile,  the  senate, 
ever  prone  to  flattery,  passed  a  vote,  investing 
Sejanus  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  at  the 
same  time  declaring  his  conduct  in  his  magis- 
tracy a  model  for  the  imitation  of  all  future 
consuls. 

35.  Sejanus  began  to  fluctuate  between  hope 
and  fear;  but  the  senate  showing  still  the  same 
obsequions  behaviour,  he  flattered  himself  that 


4  See  Sneloalitfl,  iu  Callg.  a.  la 

5  Saetoaiaa  has  recorded  what  Antonio,  the  moiher 
ofCbnidfaiSySaidorherson.  Mcder  AnUnia  porttiUum 
emm  hmmid§  dietUobat ;  mse  almolutum  a  natura,  nd 

mehoaium  ;  aeti  fugm  esearditf  or^werel,  fl<i4. 
\mehaijaiotuoClmidio.   Saelon.  In  Claod.  a  3. 


he  should  be  able  to  reach  the  summit  of  his 
ambition.  Religious  worship  continued  to  be 
offered  to  him.  It  is  said,  that  he  assisted  in 
person  at  the  celebration  of  the  rites,  at  once  the 
god  and  the  priest  of  his  own  altar.  Tiberius 
knew  the  effect  of  superstition  on  the  public 
mind.  To  deprive  Sejanus  of  that  advantage, 
he  wrote  to  the  senate,  complaining,  that,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  religion  and 
to  common  sense,  the  worship  due  to  the  gods 
alone*  was  impiously  transferred  to  mortel 
man.  He  ordered  that  no  such  honours  should 
be  paid  to  himself,  and,  by  consequence,  left 
Sejanus  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  derision  of 
the  people. 

36.  At  Rome  it  was  now  understood  that  the 
emperor  was  alienated  from  the  man,  who  had 
been  raised  to  such  a  height  of  power  and  gran- 
deur. Sejanus  began  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to 
see  at  length  a  reverse  of  fortune.  He  found 
that  he  had  been  the  bubble  of  a  politic  prince, 
who  had  been,  during  his  whole  life,  exercised 
in  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  was  grown  a 
perfect  master  in  the  arts  of  deceit  and  cruelty. 
The  young  Caligula  was,  in  appearance,  high  in 
favour  with  his  grandfather,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  were  at  all  times  ready  to  espouse 
the  family  of  Germanieus.  The  disappointed 
minister  saw,  too  late,  the  want  of  resolution 
which  restrained  him,  during  bis  consulship, 
when  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  in  bis 
own  hands.  In  the  arts  of  fraud  he  saw  that  he 
was  no  mateh  for  a  systematic  politician,  who 
planned  his  measures  in  the  gloom  of  solitude, 
and  never  let  his  counsels  transpire,  till  in  one 
and  the  same  instant  they  were  known  and  felt 
Sejanus  resolved  to  retrieve  bis  loss,  and  by  one 
vigorous  effort  to  decide  the  fate  of  empire.  He 
called  together  his  friends  and  followers;  he 
paid  court  to  such  as  seemed  disaffected:  he  held 
forth  rewards  and  promises,  and,  having  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  partisans,  formed  a 
bold  conspiracy ,7  resolved  by  any  means  to  seize 
the  sovereign  power. 

37.  A  poweiful  league  was  formed  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  and  great  numbers  of  all  descrip- 
tions, senators,  as  well  as  military  men,  entered 
into  the  plot.  Among  these  Satrius  Secundus 
was  the  confidential  friend  and  prime  agent  of 
the  minister.  We  Have  seen  this  man  let  loose 
by  Sejanus  8  against  the  life  of  Cremutius  Cor- 


6SeeDio,bQoklTiU. 

7  The  particulars  of  this  plot,  and  the  detection  of  it 
by  Antonia  (for  whom  see  the  Genealogical  Table,  No. 
32),  are  related  hy  Josephus. 

8  Satrius  Secundus  was^  the  accuser  of  Cremutius 
Cordas.  Aonals,  Iv.  s.  31  Seneca,  speaking  of  tluil 
transaction,  De  Consolations  ad  Marclam,  says,  Seja- 
nus, meaning  to  enrich  his  creatures,  gave  Gordus,  her 
Ikthsr,  as  a  ior^ees  to  Satrhu  Secundus.  Sejanuapatrem 
iuum  eUmUi  tuo  Sbirio  Seamdo  congiarium  dedit.  See 
Annals,  book  vi.  s.  41,  where  Satrius  Is  mentioned  as  the 
inJbnner  against  Sejanus. 
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du8,  and  DOW  we  are  to  see  him,  with  the  arts, 
in  which  he  had  been  trained,  employed  against 
his  master.     Whatever  was  his  motive,  whether 
fear,  or  views  of  interest,  or  ingratitude  (for  no 
principle  of  honour  can  be  imputed  to  him],  he 
resolved  to  betray  the  secret  to  Tiberius.     For 
this  purpose  he  addressed  himself  to  Antonia, 
the  daughter  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  widow 
of  Drusus,  and  the  mother  of  Germanicus.    The 
character  of  this  illustrious  woman  was  honoured 
by  the  court,  and  revered  by  the  people.     She 
lost  her  husband  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  she 
had  still  the  attractions  of  youth  and  beauty ; 
and,  though  Augustus  proposed  to  her  several 
advantageous  matches,  she  remained  faithful  to 
her  first  vows,  and  declined  every  overture. 
Her  dignity  was  free  from  pride ;  she  had  virtue 
without  ostentation,  and  an  elevation  of  mind 
without  the  ambition  and   haughty,  spirit  of 
Agrippina  her  daughter-in-law.     She  saw  her 
grandchildren  cut  o£f  by  the  wicked   arts   of 
Sejanus,  and  in  silent  grief  lamented  the  down- 
fall of  her  family.    When  Nero  was  banished  to 
the  isle  of  Pontia,  and  Drusus  lay  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  she  took  Caligula  their  brother  under 
her  protection,  and  hoped  that  her  house  would 
prove  a  sanctuary  for  the  last  surviving  issue  of 
Germanicus.     Her  conduct  gave  no  umbrage  to 
Tiberius.     He    respected    her   character,  and, 
perhaps  for  that  reason,  was  inclined,  at  last,  to 
show  some  favour  to  Caligula. 

Satrius,  tbe  conspirator,  had  no  avenues  of 
approach  to  Tiberius.  He  therefore  made  his 
advances  to  Antonia,  concluding  that,  by  a  stroke 
of  perfidy,  he  might  promote  his  interest  in  that 
quarter.  His  design  was  no  sooner  conceived 
tiian  executed.  He  gained  access  to  Antonia, 
and  made  a  full  discovery  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. That  prudent  woman  heard  the  par- 
ticulars, and,  without  delay,  sent  despatches  to 
the  emperor  by  one  of  her  slaves,  whose  name 
was  Pallas  ;i  the  same  who  afterwards  figured  in 
a  higher  character,  under  the  emperor  Claudius. 

28.  Tiberius  was  astonished,  but  not  dismayed. 
The  danger  pressed ;  his  habitual  slowness  was 
out  of  season ;  the  time  called  for  vigour  and 
decisive  measures.  He  sent  Macro  to  Rome, 
with  a  special  commission  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  praetorian  guards.  He  added 
full  instructions  for  his  conduct  in  all  emergen- 
cies. If  he  found  that  Sejanus  and  his  party 
were  able  to  stir  up  an  insurrection,  he  desired 
that  Drusus  s  should  be  led  forth  from  his  con- 
finement, and  presented  to  the  people  as  their 


1  JoMpAius,  who  was  well  informed  in  every  thing 
thai  related  to  Tiberius,  confirms  what  Is  here  said. 
According  to  him,  Antonia  employed  CnniSf  who  was 
afterwards  the  &vourite  mietreu  of  Vespasian,  to  write 
the  letters  lo  Tiberius ;  and  Pallas,  who  became  minister 
of  state  under  Claudius,  carried  the  despatches  to  the 
isleofCapree. 

3  See  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  66. 


leader.  The  son  of  Gennanicus,  he  wss  awiare, 
would  triumph  over  an  obscure  native  of  ^ul- 
sinii.  In  the  meantime,  Tiberius  was  determined 
to  be  prepared  for  all  possible  events.  He  order- 
ed the  fleet,  that  lay  at  Miseniun,  to  assemble  at 
the  isle  of  Caprec,  with  intent,  if  any  disaster 
happened,  to  sail  to  some  distant  coast,  and  pot 
himself  at  the  head  of  such  of.  the  legioni  as  still 
remained  faithful  to  their  prince.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  quickest  intelligence,  he  ordered  sig- 
nals 8  to  be  disposed  along  the  sea-shore,  on  the 
whole  way  from  Surrentum  to  Rome. 

i9.  The  consuls  at  this  time  were  Memmius 
Regulus  and  Fukinios  Trio,  both  appointed  to 
fill  the  office  from  the  middle  of  August  to  tbe 
end  of  the  year.     Trio  had  rendered  himself 
infamous  by  the  prosecution  of  Libo:  he  was 
besides  known  to  be  the  tool  and  creature  of 
Sejanus.  Regulus  was  of  a  different  mould,  fnm 
his  upright  conduct  deriving  great  consequence, 
and,  at  that  time,  much  esteemed  by  Tiberius. 
The  praetorian  bands,  as  already  stated,  were 
under  the  influence  of  Sejanus.     With  the  co- 
horts, that  formed  the  city-guard,  the  case  was 
different     Subject  to  the  control  of  Piso,  who 
was  then  prsefect  of  Rome,  they  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  minister.    Under  Piso,  Gnecinui 
Laco  was  thejir  commanding  officer;  a  man  dis- 
tinguished by  his  military  talents  and  his  firm 
integrity.     In  this  posture  of  afihirs.  Macro « 
arrived  from  Capreie.     He  entered  the  city  in  a 
private  manner,  after  the  close  of  day,  and  went 
directly  to  Regulus  the  consul.     He  communi- 
cated the  emperor's  orders.    Laco  was  called  to 
the   meeting.     They  consulted   together,   and 
settled  their  plan  of  operations  for  the  following 
day.     Tiberius,  in   this  interval  of  suspense, 
took  his  station  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  rock, 
surveying  the  deep  that  rolled  beneath,  and  with 
an  anxious  eye  gazing  at  the  opposite  shore  ibr 
the  earliest  intelligence. 

30.  The  fatal  day  arrived,  namely,  the  fifteenth 
before  the  calends  of  November.  Early  in  the 
morning,  by  order  of  Regulus,  a  report  was 
spread,  that  letters  were  arrived  at  Rome,  Im 
which  the  emperor  signified  his  intention  to  as- 
sociate Sejanus  with  himself  in  the  tribnnitian 
power.  The  senate  was  summoned  to  meet  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  near  the  imperial  palace. 
Sejanus  attended  witiiout  delay.  A  party  of 
the  proetorians  followed  him.  Macro  met  him 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  He  approached 
the  minister  with  all  demonstrations  of  profound 
respect,  and  taking  him  aside,  "Be  not  sur^ 
prised,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  no  letter  firom 
the  prince ;  it  is  his  pleasure  to  declare  you  his 
colleague  in  the  tribunitian  power  j  but  he  thinks 


3  Suetonhis  In  Tib.  s.  <S5. 

4  The  particulars  of  the  (all  of  Sejanus,  and  the  con- 
duct of  Macro,  the  principal  actor  In  that  budnass,  are 
related  at  large  by  Dio,  lib.  Ivilt. 
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thi^  ft  nfttter  of  to  much  importanc«  shoiild  be 
ooBmnnkfttcd  to  the  iatheis  by  the  voice  of  the 
consult.  I  am  going  to  deliver  the  emperor's 
onlen.*'  Sejuiiu,  eUte  with  joy,  and  fliwhed 
with  hii  new  dignity,  entered  the  senate-house. 
Macio  followed  him.  As  soon  as  the  consuls 
ftoived,  he  delivered  the  letter  from  Tiberius, 
and  immediately  went  forth  to  the  pnetorian 
guards.  He  informed  them,  that,  by  order  of 
the  prince,  a  large  donative  wa's  to  be  distributed 
among  the  soldiers.  He  added,  that,  by  a  new 
commission,  he  himself  was  appointed  their 
commanding  officer,  and,  if  they  followed  him  to 
the  camp,  they  would  there  receive  the  pro- 
mised bounty.  The  lure  was  not  thrown  out  in 
▼sin :  the  pnetorian  guards  quitted  their  station. 
Iaco,  who  stood  near  at  hand,  imm^iately 
swToooded  the  senate-house  with  a  body  of 
the  city-cohorts. 

31.  The  letter  to  the  consuls  was  confused, 
flobftriassed,  and  with  studied  art  drawn  into 
leiiglh,  in  ocder  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  fathers 
in  suspense,  while  Macro  gained  time  to  execute 
what  had  been  concerted.  Regulus  read  the 
letter  ;$  it  began  with  general  observations,  ez- 
patiftfing  at  huge  on  the  state  of  the  empire  <  a 
abort  expression  glanced  at  Sejanns ;  new  matter 
followed;  and  then,  winding  round  with  art, 
hints  were  thrown  out  against  the  minister,  in 
a  perplexed  style,  vague,  and  ambiguous.  It 
went  on  in  the  same  obscure  manner,  inter- 
mixing things  wholly  unconnected,  but  at  each 
retain  more  pointed  against  Sejanns,  till  at  last 
the  language  of  open  invective  left  no  room  for 
doubL  The  fathers  were  covered  with  astonish- 
ment. The  change  of  men's  minds,  in  the 
vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  was  never  more 
remarkable.  Those,  who  a  little  time  before 
coBgratnlated  Sejanus  en  bis  new  dignities,  began 
to  shon  him  as  they  would  a  contagion.  The 
conclusion  of  the  letter  was  like  a  stroke  of 
thunder.  The  emperor  ordered  two  senators,' 
who  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy,  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  Sejanus  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 
Be  signified,  at  the  same  time,  his  intention  to 
return  to  Rome,  and,  for  that  purpose,  desired 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  sent  with  a 
military  guard  as  far  as  Capres,  in  order  to  con- 
duct an  infirm  old  man  in  safety  to  the  capital. 

33.  Sejanns  kept  his  seat  like  a  man  benumbed, 
senseless,  stupified  with  amazement.  His  friends 


6  The  letter  is  no  where  set  forth,  but  the  subttance  Is 
reported  by  Dto.  Juvenal  says,  no  direct  charge  was 
ea^lbtted  against  Sejanns ;  no  fiicts  were  stated ;  no  wlu 
aesses  were  prodoced.  A  pompous  letter  arrived  fivm 
Caprev,  and  that  was  sufficient : 

Sed  quo  eecldlt  sob  crimlne  )  quisnam 
Delaiorl  quibos  Indicilsf  quo  teste  probaviti 
Nil  horam :  varbosa  et  grandls  eplsiola  venit 
ACapnIs. 

JuvBNAL,  SaL  z.  ver.  60. 
g  TIm  names  of  these  two  senators  are  no  where 


deserted  him  on  every  side.    He  ramtined  In 

confusion,  pale  and  trembling,  left  in  solitude, 
till  the  praeton  and  tribunes  of  the  people 
gathered  round  him.  Regulus  called  to  him, 
"Rise,  Sejanus,  and  follow  me."  The  ruined 
favourite  looked  like  a  statue  of  Despair.  He 
gazed,  but  understood  nothing;  he  remained 
torpid,  motionless,  as  if  he  had  lost  the  faculty 
of  hearing.  The  consul  raised  his  arm,  and,  hi 
a  tone  of  menace,  repeated  his  words  no  less 
than  three  times.  Sejanus  rose  in  consternation. 
The  door  of  the  senate-house  was  thrown  open : 
GrsBcinus  Laco  entered,  and  secured  his  prisoner. 
Regulus  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  put  the 
question  to  the  assembly;  but,  contenting  him- 
self with  the  voice  of  a  single  wnator,  ordered 
Sejanus  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  in  that 
condition,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of 
magistrates,  conducted  him  to  prison. 

33.  The  downfall  of  Sejanus  filled  the  city 
with  exultation.  The  populace,  who  worshipped 
him  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  rejoiced  to  see  the 
sad  catastrophe  to  which  he  was  now  reduced. 
They  followed  in  crowds,  rending  the  air  with 
shouts,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  and 
scurrillous  language.  The  prisoner  endeavoured 
to  hide  his  face  t  but  the  mob  delighted  to  see 
remorse  and  shame,  and  guilt  and  horror.  In 
every  feature  of  that  distracted  countenance. 
They  reviled  him  for  his  acts  of  cruelty ;  they 
laughed  at  his  wild  ambition ;  they  tore  down 
his  images,  and  dashed  his  statues  f  to  pieces. 
Me  was  doomed  by  Tiberius  to  suffer  death  on 
that  very  day ;  but,  as  he  had  a  powerful  faction 
in  the  senate,  it  was  not  thought  advisable,  for 
the  mere  formality  of  a  regular  condemnation, 
to  hazard  a  debate.  Private  orders  were  given 
to  Macro  to  despatch  him  without  delay;  but 
the  consul,  seeing  the  dispositions  of  the  people, 
and  the  calm  neutrality  of  the  pnetorian  guards, 
judged  it  best  to  re-assemble  the  fathen.  They 
met  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  With  one  voice 
Sejanus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the  sentence 
was  executed  without  delay.  He  was  strangled 
in  the  prison.  His  body  was  dragged  to  the 
GemoniaB,  and,  after  every  species  of  insult  from 
the  populace,  at  the  end  of  three  days  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.s  Such  was  the  tragic  end  of 
that  ambitious  favourite.  He  fell  a  terrible 
example  to  all,  who,  in  any  age  or  country,  may 


7  The  behaviour  of  the  populace  is  well  dssciibsdbif 
Juvenal : 

Descendunt  statuas,  restemque  sequnntnr. 
Ipsas  deinde  rotas  bigarnm  impacts  secuiis 
Caedit,  et  immeritis  franguntur  crare  fabslUs. 
Jam  stridunt  ignes ;  jam  follibus  alque  caminls 
Ardet  adoratum  populo  caputi  et  crepat  ingens 
Sejanus ;  deinde  ex  &cie  toto  orbe  secunda 
Fiunt  urceoli,  pelves,  sartago,  patelle. 

SaL  z.  ver.  68. 

8  Seneca  dHIbrs  from  this  account  He  says,  Sejanns 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace,  and  nothing  remain 
ed  for  the  executioner  U>  throw  Into  the  rlTor. 
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hereafter  endeavour  by  their  vices  to  rise  above 
their  fellow-citizens. 

34.  The  execration,  with  which  the  populace 
treated  the  ruined  minister,  was  perhaps  nothing 
more  than  the  variable  humour  of  a  giddy  mul- 
titude.!    In  the  zenith  of  his  power  Sejanns 
met  with  obsequious  servility  from  all  orders  of 
men ;  and,  had  he  continued  to  flourish  in  pros- 
perity, there  is  too  much  reason  to  infer,  from 
the  temper  of  the  times,  that  the  same  debase- 
ment of  the  human  character  would  have  con- 
tinued.  The  senate  followed  the  example  of  the 
people.     They  passed  a  decree,  by  which  "it 
was  declared  unlawful  to  wear  mourning  apparel 
for  the  deceased  minister ;  his  name  was  ordered 
to  be  erased  out  of  the  calendar,  and  all  public 
registers ;  the  statue  of  Liberty  was  to  be  erected 
in  the  forum ;    a  day  of  public  rejoicing  was 
appointed,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  execution 
was  to  be  celebrated  with  solemn  games  and 
public  spectacles,  to  be  exhibited  by  the  sacer- 
dotal  college   and   the   sodality   of    Augustan 
priests.*'     The  fathers  went  still  farther:  that 
the  state  might  never  again  be  deemed  a  prey 
for  the  enterprising  genius  of  every  worthless 
upstart,  it  was  declared,  "  that,  for  the  future, 
no  Roman  citizen  should  be  invested  with  extra- 
vagant honours,  and  that  public   oaths  should 
never  be  sworn  upon  any  name  but  that  of  the 
emperor." 

36.  It  is  fatally  too  true,  that,  when  the  public 
mind  has  been  debased  by  shame  and  servitude, 
the  genuine  tone  of  liberty,  and  the  firmness  of 
an  independent  spirit,  are  not  easily  recovered. 
That  very  senate,  which,  in  the  late  decree,  had 
shown  some  signs  of  life,  was,  notwithstanding, 
dead  to  all  sense  of  public  virtue.  Adulation 
and  time-serving  flattery  were  grown  inveterate. 
New  honours  s  were  to  be  invented  for  a  prince, 
who  deserted  his  post,  and  left  the  seat  of  empire, 
to  hide  himself  from  the  world,  the  lord  of  a 
barren  island,  the  shadow  of  an  emperor.  It 
was,  however,  decreed,  that  he  should  be  styled 
"  the  father  of  his  country,  and  that  his  birth- 
,day  should  be  celebrated  with  equestrian  games, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  joy."  Macro  and 
Grscinus  Laco  were  considered  as  men,  who  de- 
served to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
emperor.  Flatteiy  therefore  was  to  prepare 
her  incense  for  those  exalted  characters.     Be- 


1  Juvenal  has  described  the  humours  of  the  mob: 
they  saw  Sejanus  ruined,  and  they  hated  him.  If  fortune 
had  &TOured  his  cause,  they  would  have  been  ready  to 
hail  their  new  emperor  with  acclamations  of  joy. 

Sed  quid 

Turba  Rem!  1  sequitur  fortunam,  ut  semper,  et  odil 
Damnatos:  idem  populus,  siNurscia  Tusco 
Favlsset,  si  oppressa  foret  secure  senectus 
Principls,  hac  ipsa  Sejanum  dicerethora 
Augostom.  Sat.  z.  ver.  72. 

2  DIo  gives  an  account  of  the  honours  voted  on  this 
occasion. 


sides  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid,  as  a 
reward  for  their  services  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  the  ensigns  of  prietorian  dignity  were 
granted  ,to  Macro,  and  the  questorian  rank  to 
Laco.  The  former  was  also  complimented  with 
a  seat  in  the  theatre  among  the  senators,  and 
the  honour  of  wearing  a  robe  bordered  with 
purple,  at  the  celebration  of  the  votive  games. 
In  this  manner,  after  the  downfall  of  one  fav- 
ourite, two  new  ones  were  to  mount  the  scene. 
But,  from  the  late  event,  those  officers  had 
learned  a  lesson  of  prudence  :  they  declined  the 
honours  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them. 

36.  Meanwhile,  Tiberius  was  apprised  of  all 
that  passed  at  Rome.     From  the  jutting  emi- 
nence of  a  sharp-pointed  rock  he  had  seen  the 
signals  along  the  coast,  and  special  messengen 
had  been  sent  to  give  him  the  earliest  informa- 
tion.    Rome,  in  the  meantime,  was  a  scene  of 
tumult  and   wild   commotion.     The  prsstorian 
guards  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  the  preference 
given  to  the  city  cohorts.     £nraged  to  find  that 
no  confidence  was  reposed  in  themselves,  the 
whole  corps  rushed,  with  licentious  fury,  into 
the  city,  and  there  bore  down  all  before  them, 
committing  depredations  in  eveiy  quarter,  and 
levelling  houses  to  the  ground.     The  populace 
were  no  less  inflamed  against  the  creatures  of 
Sejanus.     They  seized  on  all  who  had  bees  in- 
struments  of   his  cruelty,  and,  executing  the 
summary  justice  of  an  enraged  multitude,  glutted 
their  thirst  of  blood.     Tiberius  wrote  to  the 
magistrates,  in  the  strongest  terms,  requiring 
them  to  quell  all  insurrections,  and  restore  the 
public  peace.     The  fate  of  Sejanus  filled  him 
with  emotions  of  joy  too  strong  to  be  concealed ; 
but  in  all  other  matters  nothing  could  lay  open 
the  secret  workings  of  that  involved  and  gloomy 
spirit.    He  was  never  at  any  time  more  abstruse, 
dark,  and  unintelligible.    He  refused  to  see  the 
deputies  sent  by  the  senate;  he  rejected  the 
honours  which  had  been  decreed  to  him  i  and 
even   Memmius  Regulus,  the  consul  who  had 
served  him  so  faithfully,  was  not  admitted  to  his 
presence :  hating  the  commerce  of  mankind,  he 
retired,   with   a  sullen   spirit,  to  one   of  his 
mansions,  called  the  Villa  of  Jupiter,9  and  there 
continued  ruminating  in   solitude  for   tevenl 
months. 

37.  The  deputies  of  the  senate  retomed  to 
Rome,  but  with  no  pleasing  account  of  their 
expedition.  The  behaviour  of  the  prince  was  a 
mystery,  which  no  man  could  explain.  The 
fathers,  however,  concluded,  that  to  satisfy  the 
vengeance  of  the  emperor,  more  work  remained 
on  their  hands.  The  friends,  relations,  and  fol- 
lowers of  Sejanus,  were  ordered  into  custody. 
His  uncle,  Junitis  Blasstis,  was  put  to    death. 


3  The  twelve  villas,  which  Tiberius  occupied  in  the 
isle  of  Capr«»,  have  been  already  mentioned,  book  it. 
8.67. 
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Th«  ebuge  agftinat  him  cannot  now  be  stated : 
but  he  was  a  man  of  eminence,  who  to  consum- 
mate military  talents  united  great  political  wis- 
dom I  in  the  eyes  of  Tiberius,  that  was  a  suffi- 
cient crime.  The  eldest  son  of  Sejanus,  though 
too  yoong  to  be  engaged  in  his  father's  plot,  was 
also  doomed  a  sacrifice.  Apicata,4  who,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  had  been  repudiated  by  Seja- 
nns,  was  not  condemned  by  the  senate }  but  the 
eight  of  her  son's  body,  thrown  into  the  common 
chamel,  made  life  a  load  no  longer  to  be  endur- 
ed. She  drew  np  a  memorial,  containing  a  full 
detail  of  the  wicked  arts,  with  which  her  hus- 
band and  the  younger  Livia  brought  Drusus, 
the  emperor's  son,  to  an  untimely  death.  Hav- 
ing finished  her  account  of  that  black  trans- 
action, she  sent  it  by  a  trusty  messenger  to 
the  isle  of  Caprec,  and  put  a  period  to  her 
days. 

38.  Tiberius  was  still  in  his  villa,  sequestered 
from  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  but  the  detection 
of  that  horrible  murder  roused  him  from  his 
lethargy.  He  had  till  then  believed  that  Drusus 
died  of  a  disorder  occasioned  by  his  own  intem- 
perance z  but  being  at  length  acquainted  with 
that  scene  of  villaoy,  he  sent  despatches  to  the 
senate,  demanding  vengeance  on  all  who  were 
any  way  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  son. 
£udemns,the  physician,'  and  Lygdus,the  eunuch, 
were  pnt  to  the  rack,  and  with  their  dying  breath 
confessed  all  the  particulars  of  that  horrible 
tragedy.  Livia,  the  widow  of  Drusus,  was  taken 
into  custody.  According  to  some  historians,  Ti- 
berias gave  her  up  to  her  mother,  Antonia ;'  and 
that  good  woman,  who  thought  it  of  the  essence 
of  virtue,  that  guilt  of  so  black  a  dye  should 
not  remain  unpunished,  left  her  to  die  by  famine. 
But  this  account  does  not  seem  worthy  of  credit. 
In  the  case  of  a  murdered  son,  why  should  Ti- 
berias, a  man  by  nature  harsh  and  vindictive, 
hesitate  to  execute  the  stroke  of  justice  on  a 
woman  of  so  abandoned  a  character  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  passed  several  days  in  close  inquiry 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  that  transaction  ; 
and  when  the  fact  was  proved  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt ;  when  the  emperor  saw  his 
own  immediate  issue,  the  only  one  of  his  family 
for  whom  he  retained  a  spark  of  affection,  snatch- 
ed away  by  the  treachery  of  an  unnatural  mo- 
ther ;  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  felt  any  com- 
pnscion  for  the  person,  who  imbrued  her  hands 
in  the  blood  of  her  husband,  and  was,  besides, 
the  sister  of  Germanicus  ^ 

39.  Livia,  the  vile  accomplice  of  Sejanus,  was 
brought  to  condign  punishment ;  and,  after  duly 
weighing  the  testimony  of  writers  who  lived 

the  time,  it  may  be  assumed  as  an  histori- 


4  8ejiniM  had  repodietod  hie  wiA  aoine  time  before. 
See  book  It.  s.  3;  and  see  ibidem,  s.  11. 
•  For  Ettdemae  and  Lygdii^  aee  book  iv.  s.  11. 
§  INo  reletee  the  ftct.   For  Antonia,  see  this  Supple- 
0.  V ;  ud  see  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  ZL 


cal  fact,  that  she  suffered  by  the  order  of  Tibe- 
rius. The  man,  who  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes  gave 
strong  indications  of  his  innate  cruelty,  and,  at 
that  early  period,  was  called,  by  his  rhetorical 
preceptor,  "  a  composition  of  mud  7  mixed  with 
blood }"  who  became,  in  time,  so  hardened  by 
repeated  murders,  as  to  set  no  kind  of  value  on 
the  lives  of  the  most  upright  citizens  {  was  not 
likely  to  feel  the  smallest  touch  of  compunction, 
when  revenge  was  prompted  to  strike  the  blow, 
which  justice  warranted.  It  is  well  known, 
that,  in  talking  of  the  lot  of  Priam,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  Asiatic  prince  did  not  know 
how  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  human  felicity. 
Priam's  happiness,  he  said,  consisted  in  the  rare 
event  of  having  s  survived  all  bis  race.  Tibe- 
rius was  living  fast  to  enjoy  that  portion  of 
worldly  bliss.  Prusus,  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
languished  in  a  dungeon,  condemned  never  again 
to  see  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  if  Caligula  was 
to  be  spared,  it  was  for  the  reason  given  by  Ti- 
berius himself,  who  used  to  say,  "  I  suffer  that 
son  of  Germanicus  to  live,  that  he  may  be,  in 
time,  a  public  calamity,  and  the  fatal  author  of 
his  own  destruction.*  In  him  I  nourish  a  ser- 
pent for  the  people  of  Rome,  and  another  Phae« 
ton  for  the  world  at  large." 

40.  It  will  not  be  unfit  to  mention,  in  this 
place,  a  few  instances  of  that  savage  cruelty, 
which  the  tyrant  practised  in  his  lone  retreat  { 
and  which,  though  well  authenticated,  cannot 
now  be  referred  to  any  particular  year.  The 
place  of  execution,io  where  so  many  unhappy 
wretches  died  in  misery,  is  still  shown  amidst 
the  rocks  of  Capres.  It  stood  on  a  jutting  em- 
inence ;  and  from  that  fatal  spot  all  who  incur- 
red his  displeasure  were,  after  enduring  the  mof  t 
exquisite  torments,  thrown  headlong  into  the 
sea,  where  a  crew  of  mariners  waited  to  receive 
them,  with  orders,  tliat  no  spark  of  life  might 
remain  unextinguished,  to  break  their  limbs, 
and  crush  their  mangled  bodies. 

Besides  a  number  of  his  old  friends  and  con- 
fidential intimates,  whom  he  retained  near  his 
person,  he  drew  from  Rome  no  less  than  twen- 
ty II  of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  to  be  his  chief 


7  The  name  of  the  perceptor  was  Theodonis  of  Oada- 
ra.    SuetoDiue,  In  Tib.  s.  57. 

8  The  man  who,  amidst  the  misformnes  of  his  fiunlly, 
wanted  the  naturai  touehf  might  reaeon  in  this  manner ; 
but  Priam  thought  otherwise.  It  was  said  of  him,  that 
all  he  gained  hj  a  long  life,  was,  that  he  wept  oftener 
than  his  son  Troilus.  The  sentiment  of  Tiberius  Is 
reported  by  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  62. 

9  Suetonius,  In  Caiig.  s.  11. 

10  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  63. 

11  Machiavel  has  not  been  able  to  derise  a  plan  of 
more  profound  and  barbarous  policy.  By  consulting 
their  opinion,  he  made  them  believe  that  his  fi'iendship 
was  sincere,  because  it  was  interest ;  by  keeping  near 
his  person,  he  cut  them  off  at  his  will  and  pleasure ;  and 
by  setting  them  at  variance  among  themselves,  be  made 
them  the  authors  of  their  own  destruction.  See  Sueto- 
nittSi  in  Tib.  s.  05. 
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ftdviten  and  to  farm  his  cabinet  cotmcil.  Of 
tlMM  chosen  favourites,  if  we  except  two  or 
three  at  most,  the  whole  number  was,  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  put  to  death.  Sejanus  was  the 
most  distinguished  victim;  a  man  taken  into 
faTour,  at  first  perhaps  with  personal  regard  and 
motives  of  real  friendship ;  but,  as  there  is  now 
room  to  think,  continued  in  office  for  political 
reasons.  By  raising  this  man  to  the  summit  of 
power,  and  styling  him  his  associate  in  the  ad- 
ministration, Tiberius  probably  meant  to  throw 
the  odium  of  his  worst  and  most  oppressive  deeds 
on  the  favourite  minister ;  with  his  assistance, 
perhaps,  he  thought  that  the  hated  house  of  Ger- 
manicus  would  be  more  easily  crushed,  and,  in 
consequence  of  that  measure,  that  the  succession 
to  the  imperial  dignity  might  be  secured  for  the 
surviving  issue  of  his  son  Drusus.  That  point 
accomplished,  a  politic  and  designing  prince,  like 
Tiberius,  would  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  discard, 
or  even  ruin,  the  minister  who  had  conducted 
his  pernicious  measures  to  the  end  desired.  It 
is  highly  probable,  that,  when  he  conferred  the 
highest  honours  on  Sejanus,  he  had  even  then 
planned  his  destruction.  While  he  raised  the 
superstructure,  he  was  secretly  employed  in  sap- 
ping the  foundation.  Such  was  the  genius  of 
Tiberius ;  by  nature  subtle,  dark,  designing,  and 
always  mysterious,  he  had  exercised  his  talents 
in  the  school  of  politics,  and  became  by  constant 
practice,  the  great  master  of  craft  and  dissimu- 
lation. What  he  could  do  by  an  act  of  power, 
he  chose  rather  to  accomplish  by  the  crooked 
means  of  deceit  and  stratagem.  There  never 
occurred  a  juncture,  in  which  he  was  not  able  to 
overwhelm  Sejanus,  by  barely  signifying  his  will 
and  pleasure.  An  obsequious  senate  was  ready 
either  to  pay  homage  to  the  favourite,  or  at  a 
blow  to  despatch  the  man,  whom  they  beheld 
with  envy  and  secret  detestation.  The  charge 
against  Sejanus  was  no  sooner  bpened,  than  the 
fathers,  without  further  inquiry,  pronounced  his 
final  doom.  The  event  showed  the  nature  of 
that  assembly. 

41.  In  all  cases  of  importance,  when  either 
a  real  delinquent  was  to  be  brought  to  justice,  or 
an  eminent  citizen  was  to  suffer  for  his  talents 
and  his  virtue,  we  have  seen  that  Tiberius  af- 
fected still  to  preserve  the  forms  of  a  regular 
eonstitution,  and  to  consider  the  senate  as  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature.  From  the  decisipn 
of  the  fathers  he  hoped  to  borrow  some  degree 
of  sanction,  to  colour  the  violence  of  his  own 
proceedings.  This  policy,  however,  was  confined 
to  persons  of  high  consideration  in  the  state. 
In  his  solitary  island  he  committed  petty  mur- 
ders without  remorse,  or  ceremony.  He  had 
ordered  a  person,  whom  he  suspected  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  destruction  of  his  son  Drusus, 
to  attend  his  presence  in  the  isle  of  Caprese ;  and 
it  bajppened  tiiat  he  invited,  at  the  same  time,  a 
firiend  from  Rhodes,  on  a  visit  of  pleasure.  The 
friend  arrived  first,  and  no  sooner  set  his  foot 


on  the  shore  than  he  was  seized  by  the  guards, 
and  as  a  delinquent  hurried  away,  and  put  to  the 
rack. 

Tiberius  i  heard  of  the  mistake,  but  was  no  other- 
wise moved,  than  to  say,  with  calm  composure, 
"  Since  you  have  begun  with  him,  you  may  finish 
your  work,  and  put  the  man  out  of  his  pain." 
Upon  another  occasion,  wtien  a  funeral  was 
passing  by,  a  person  of  some  pleasantry  said  to 
the  corpse,  "  Go,  and  inform  Augustus,  that  the 
legacies  which  he  left  to  the  common  people, 
have  not  as  yet  been  paid."  Tiberius  ordered 
the  unfortunate  wit  to  be  brought  before  him, 
and,  after  paying  him  what  was  computed  to  be 
his  share,  sent  him  to  immediate  execution,*say- 
ing  at  the  same  time,  "  Go,  and  tell  Augustus,* 
that  you  have  received  your  legacy.*'  Not  a  day 
passed  without  some  new  proof  of  that  sullen 
malignity,  which  he  pampered  in  solitude,  and 
converted,  at  length,  into  a  rooted  hatred  of  man- 
kind. The  most  common  occurrences  irritated 
his  passions,  and  discovered  the  rancour  of  his 
heart.  In  a  few  days  after  he  arrived  at  Caprex» 
as  he  was  walking  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the 
island,  a  fisherman,  eager  to  mark  his  respect  for 
the  emperor,  made  his  way  over  rugged  steeps, 
and  pointed  rocks,  to  present  a  barbel'  of  un- 
common size.  Alarmed  by  this  intrusion  on  his 
privacy,  Tiberius  ordered  the  man's  face  to  be 
well  rubbed  with  his  own  barbel.  The  aston- 
ished fisherman,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his 
fright,  congratulated  himself,  that  he  had  not 
brought  with  him  a  large  crab,  which  he  had 
taken  on  the  coast.  Tiberius  called  for  the  crab, 
and  with  the  claws,  and  edge  of  the  shell,  cut 
and  mangled  the  poor  fellow's  features,  till  he 
made  his  countenance  a  woeful  spectacle. 

These,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  minute 
particulars,  and  may  be  thought  unworthy  of  the 
historian's  pen ;  but  when  they  serve  to  produce 
strokes  of  character,  and  lay  open  the  inward 
temper  of  the  man,  even  such  materials  may  be 
allowed  to  merit  our  attention.     The  merciless 
disposition  of  Tiberius,  and  the  unrelenting  cru- 
elty, with  which  he  took  away  the  lives  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens,  have  been  seen  in  a  vft- 
riety  of  tragic  issues,  and,  perhaps,  will  be  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  light  by  those  smaller  incidents, 
which  the  diligence  of  other  writers  has  collected, 
and  which,  for  that  reason,  deserve  to  be  here  re- 
corded.   Death  was  considered  by  Tiberius  as  the 
end  of  human  sorrow,  and,  consequently,  as  the 
slightest  punishment  that  he  could  inflict.  When- 
ever the  unhappy  prisoner  wished  to  die,  and 
lay  down  at  once  his  load  of  affliction,  that  re* 
lief  was  sure  to  be  denied:  he  was  condemned  to 
groan  in  misery.     It  happened  that  a  man,  of 
the  name  of  CarviUus,4  finding  himself  eeeused 


1  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  82. 

2  The  story  Is  told  by  Suetonius,  In  Tib.  r.  57. 

3  Suetonius,  s.  60. 

4  Suelonlusi  s.  61. 
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of  MOM  ml  or  fmtondsd  erime,  put  a  period  to 
days.  Being  informed  of  the  fact,  Tiberius 
1,  **  That  man  has  etcaped  from  me.** 
Upon  another  occasion,  he  thought  fit  to  make  all 
hit  prisoners  pass  in  review  before  him.  One  of 
tliem,  harassed  out  with  pain,  petitioned  for  a 
•peedj  execution.  "  No,**  said  Tiberius, "  I  have 
not  jet  made  up  mj  quarrel  with  you." 

4S.  To  give  a  minute  and  exact  account  of 
all  his  cruelties,  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  under- 
taking} and  yet,  nothing  that  afibrds  an  insight 
Into  the  chaimcter  of  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
tyrant,  can  with  propriety  be  omitted.  His 
hand  of  astrologers,  and  the  Greek  philosophers, 
whom  he  retained  at  his  court,  did  not  meet 
with  more  kindness  and  humanity,  than  the  un- 
happy wretches,  whom  he  tortured  in  prison, 
and  threw  from  rocks  and  precipices  into  the 
sea.  He  entered  into  conversation  with  Zeno,5 
a  man  celebrated  for  his  acquisitions  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  all  the  various  branches  of  science. 
The  philosopher  was  curious  in  his  choice  of 
words,  and  spoke  with  a  degree  of  elegance,  that 
bordered  on  too  much  refinement.  Surprised  at 
oae  of  his  expressions,  Tiberius  asked  him,  which 
of  the  Greek  dialects  supplied  him  with  such 
nice  and  difficult  phraseology  ?  Zeno  told  him, 
the  Dome,  which  it  seems,  was  the  language  in 
ose  at  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  Tiberius  was  enraged 
at  the  answer:  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  sarcastic 
allusion  to  the  time  of  his  residence  in  that 
island,  and,  in  his  rage,  banished  the  philosopher 
to  the  ule  of  Cinaria. 

8eleucus,<  the  grammarian,  was  also  invited 

to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  meditation  in  the  solitary 

retreats  of  Capreae.    He  found  that  the  emperor 

came  to  his  evening  repast,  well  provided  with 

ahetraet  questions,  which  he  had  gleaned  from 

his  morning  studies.     In  order  to  be  prepared 

f(W  all  difficulties,  the  philosopher  made  it  his 

husiness  to  learn,  from  the  attendants  of  the 

emperor,  what  authors  their  master  chose  for 

his  amusement  in  the  course  of  the  day.     In 

of  this   intelligence,  no  question 

upon  him  by  surprise.     Tiberius  heard  of 

the  stratagem,  and  was  fired  with  indignation. 

He  thought  it  an  attempt  to  pry  into  his  actions 

inquisitive  eyes.     The  philosopher,  now 

as  a  spy,  received  orders  to  appear  no 

at  court,  and,  in  a  short  time  afterwards, 

pot  to  death. 

Historians  relate  another  transaction,  which 

bj  %  diilerence  of  opinion  among  themselves 

tlwy  bave   rendered   somewhat  doubtful:   but 

tbfey  have  transmitted  it  as  a  problem  to 

the  judgment  of  posterity,  it  may,  with 

propriety,  he  inserted  in  this  place,  and  left  to 

try  its  fortune  with  the  reader.     A  man,  whose 

is  not  mentioned,  but,  as  it  seems,  an 


s 

• 
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architect  by  profession,  was  employed  by  Tibe- 
rius, to  repair  an  aich,  that  was  tottering  to  its 
fall.  He  succeeded  in  the  work,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  who  beheld  it ;  and,  after  receiving  a  re- 
ward for  his  skill  and  ingenuity,  was,  by  the 
jealous  malignity  of  the  emperor,  sent  into  ban- 
ishment Addicted  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
fond  of  useful  inventions,  this  man  found  the 
method  of  manufacturing  glass  ?  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  unknown  before.  Having  prepared 
his  materials,  and  made  a  vase  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful composition,  he  went  to  present  it  to  Tibe- 
rius in  the  isle  of  Caprec,  little  doubting  but 
that,  for  so  fine  a  piece  of  workmanship,  he 
should  obtain  his  pardon.  Tiberius  had  a  circle 
of  his  courtiers  round  him.  The  transparent 
vessel  excited  the  admiration  of  all.  The  artist 
received  it  .from  the  bands  of  the  emperor,  and, 
to  show  the  wonders  of  his  skill,  dashed  it  on 
the  ground.  The  company  was  alarmed,  but  in 
a  short  time,  stood  astonished  to  see,  that,  instead 
of  flying  into  fragments,  it  was  only  bent  and 
flattened  in  the  part  that  struck  against  the 
ground.  Their  surprise  was  still  more  increased, 
when  they  saw  the  ingenious  mechanic  take  out 
his  hammer,  and  restore  the  glass  to  its  original 
form,  as  if  it  had  the  flexibility  of  a  malleable 
metal.  Tiberius  desired  to  know,  whether  he 
bad#communicated  the  secret  of  his  art  to  any 
other  person ;  and,  being  assured,  that  no  one 
knew  it,  he  ordered  him  to  be  hurried  away 
to  instant  execution,  giving  for  his  reason, 
that  a  manufacture,  which  could  transmute  or- 
dinary ingredients  into  so  fine  a  form,  would 
lessen  the  value  of  brass,  and  gold,  and  silver, 
and  ought,  for  that  reason,  to  be  abolished  for 
ever. 

43.  Such  were  the  repeated  acts  of  fell  and 
savage  cruelty  which  Tiberius  hoped  to  hide  in 
the  solitude  of  Capreee.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  a  scene  of  slaughter,  where  superior  talents, 
virtue,  truth,  and  innocence,  perished  by  th^ 


7  This  account  of  malleabld  glaas,  and  the  fiite  of  tho 
manufacturer,  are  told  by  Dio,  lib.  Ivil.  Pliny  relatcf 
the  same  story,  but  aeems  to  doubt  the  truth  of  IL  Lib. 
xxzri.  8.  26.  Petronlus,  whose  romance  called  SATvai- 
coH,  is  a  disguised  and  pleasant  satire  on  the  private  lift 
of  Claudius  and  Nero,  has  put  the  history  of  this  transac- 
tion into  the  mouth  of  Trimalcion,  a  ridiculous  charac- 
ter who  seems  to  be  Introduced  to  enliven  the  narrative, 
and  divert  the  reader  by  his  blunders.  "  Do  not,"  says 
Trimalcion,  "  take  me  for  an  loKoaAims ;  I  know  the 
origin  of  the  Corinthian  metal.  At  the  sacking  of  Troy, 
Hannibal,  that  sly  freebooter,  having  gathered  into  a 
heap  all  the  gold  and  silver  statues,  with  the  bronze  and 
other  rarities,  caused  them  to  be  melted  down  into  one 
enormous  mass,  which  was  afterwards  shivered  to  frag- 
ments, and  liy  the  artists  convened  into  dishes,  plates, 
and  statues.  That  is  your  Corinthian  metal;  neither 
this,  nor  that  *,  but  a  mixture  of  all."  After  this  pleas- 
antry we  have  the  anecdote  of  Tiberius  and  the  glass 
manufacturer,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  told  with 
an  air  of  ridicule,  and,  consequently,  brought  inio  dis> 
rtpute. 
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stroke  of  lawlefs  power.  The  cbu-j^  of  vio- 
lated majesty  was  the  signal  of  destruction, 
and  a  letter  from  Caprese  was  a  warrant  for  exe- 
cution. The  senate  obeyed  the  mandate ;  no  rule 
of  law  prevailed;  justice  was  trampled  binder 
foot ;  reason  and  humanity  were  never  heard ; 
and  all  who  did  not  despatch  themselves,  were 
sure  to  perish  by  the  judgment  of  a  corrupt  tri- 
bunal. The  islands  were  crowded  with  illus- 
trious exiles,  and  the  Tiber  was  discoloured  with 
blood.  After  the  death  of  Sejanus,  the  fury  of 
the  emperor  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  at 
Rome  the  people  followed  his  example.  No- 
thing could  appease  the  spirit  which  had  been 
rous^  against  all,  who  stood  in  any  degree  con- 
liected  with  the  unhappy  favourite.  Men  of 
the  first  distinction,  senators  as  well  as  Roman 


knights,  were  seized  by  the  tyrant's  order;  some 
hurried  to  a  dungeon,  and  others  detained  in  the 
custody  of  the  magistrates.  None  escaped,  ex- 
cept such  as  stooped  to  the  infamous  trade  of  in- 
forming against  others.  Numbers,  who  had 
been  formerly  under  prosecution,  and,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  were  protected  by  Sejanus,  were 
now  cited  to  appear,  and  executed  without 
mercy.  Neither  rank,  nor  sex,  nor  age,  was 
safe.  Several,  to  avoid  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, and  save  their  fortunes  for  their  children^ 
died  by  their  own  hands.  Some  had  the  courage 
to  set  their  enemies  at  defiance,  and  with  be- 
coming magnanimity  stood  forth  to  assert  their 
innocence,  determined,  since  their  fate  was  un- 
avoidable, to  preserve,  to  the  last,  the  hoDoor 
of  a  fair  and  upright  character. 


THE 
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VI.  Ix  the  course  of  these  prosecutioDs,  no 
less  than  four  and  forty  speeches  were  made  be- 
fore the  senate  ;  some  of  them  dictated  by  fear, 
and  others  by  servile  adulation,  the  epidemic 
Tice  of  the  times.  Amidst  the  general  wreck, 
a  senator  >  of  distinguished  eminence,  and  supe- 
rior dignity  of  mind,  finding  himself  doomed  to 
destruction,  called  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  and 
spoke  to  the  following  effect.  **  There  was  a 
time,  when  no  human  prudence  could  foresee, 
that  the  friendship,  which  subsisted  between  Se- 
janns  and  me,  would  either  prove  a  reproach  to 
him,  or  a  calamity  to  myself.  A  reverse  of  for- 
tune has  changed  the  scene.  And  yet,  even  at 
this  day,  the  great  person  who  chose  Sejanus 
for  his  colleague,  and  even  for  his  son-in-law, 
docs  not  condenm  his  own  partiality.  Numbers 
ther«  were,  who  courted  the  minister  in,  his  me- 
ridian splendour,  but  in  the  moment  of  his  de- 
cline turned  sgainst  him,  with  treachery  and 
base  ingratitude.  The  first  was  their  servility ; 
the  last  was  their  crime.  Which  of  the  two 
evils  is  the  worst,  to  suffer,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
a  faithful  attachment,  or,  on  the  other,  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  man  whom  we  have  loved, 
I  shall  not  decide.  The  dilemma  is  dreadful. 
For  myself,  I  will  not  poorly  wait  to  feel  either 
the  cruelty  or  the  compassion  of  any  man.  While 
I  yet  am  free,  while  I  enjoy  the  congratulations 
of  my  own  conscience,  I  will  act  as  becomes  a 
man,  and  outstrip  the  malice  of  my  enemies. 
To  yon,  my  friends,  this  is  my  last  request :  Pur- 
sue me  not  with  tears  and  vain  regret:  consider 
death  as  an  escape  from  the  miseries  of  life ;  and 
add  my  name  to  those  heroic  spirits,  who  chose 
to  die  with  glory,  rather  than  survive  to  see  the 
ruin  of  their  country.'* 

VII.  After  this  discourse,  he  passed  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  day  in  calm  serenity,  receiv- 
ing the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  taking  leave  of 
such  as  chose  to  deiMirt.     With  a  large  circle 


1  The  Supplement  being  brought  to  the  point  where 
it  connects  with  the  orlgioal,  Tacitus  goes  on  from  this 
place  to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  reader  will  oboerve, 
that  he  stopped  at  the  end  of  section  v.  The  intermedi- 
ate jectiona  are  marked  with  figures  instead  of  the  Ro- 
naa  numeral  letters.  It  is  to  Im  regretted,  that  the 
name  of  the  person,  who  speaks  in  the  present  section 
with  such  dignity  of  sentiment,  cannot  be  traced  in  any 
hisbMrian  of  that  age.  The  character  of  the  man  sal> 
•ute,  and  will  always  claim  respect  It  is  true,  that  this 
excellent  man  destixiyed  himself;  but  sidcide,at  that  time, 
was  the  only  relief  ttom  cruelty  and  opfvession.  See 
what  Tacitus  says  on  this  subject,  Annals,  vi.  s.  29. 


round  him,  while  all  eyes  beheld  with  admiration 
the  undaunted  courage,  which  appeared  in  his 
countenance,  and  gave  reason  to  hope  that  his 
end  was  not  so  near,  he  fell  upon  the  point  of 
his  sword,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his 
mantle^  Tiberius  waged  no  war  against  his 
memory.  To  Blssus,  when  that  officer  could 
no  longer  speak  for  himself,  he  behaved  with 
inveterate  rancours  but  tliis  upright  citizen 
was  allowed  to  sleep  in  peace. 

VIII.  Publius  VitelliusS  and  Pomponius  Se- 
cundus  were  soon  after  cited  to  appear  before  the 
senate.  Vitellius  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  public  treasury,  and  the  military 
chest.  He  was  charged  with  a  design  to  sur- 
render both  for  the  service  of  the  conspimtofs 
with  intent  to  overturn  the  government.  The 
allegation  against  Pomponius  was,  his  intimacy 
with  .£lius  Callus,  who  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  Sejanus,  fled  to  the  gardens  of  the 
accused,  deeming  that  place  his  safest  sanctuary. 
This  charge  was  supported  by  Confidius,  a  man 
of  praetorian  rank.  In  this  distress,  those  two 
eminent  men  had  no  resource  but  the  magnanim- 
ity of  their  brothers,  who  generously  stood  forth 
and  gave  security  for  their  appearance.  Vitel- 
lius, harassed  out  by  various  delays,  and  at 
length  weary  of  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  call- 
ed for  a  pen-knife,  as  if  going  to  write,  and 
opened  his  veins,  but  with  so  slight  a  wound, 
that  he  continued  to  linger  for  some  time  longer. 
He  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Pomponius,  who 
was  distinguished  no  less  by  his  genius,  than  by 
the  gaiety  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  sup- 
ported himself  in  adversity  with  undaunted  spirit, 
and  survived  Tiberius. 

IX.  The  fury  of  the  populace  began  to  sub- 
side, the  blood  already  spilt  having  well  nigh  ap- 
peased their  indignation.  The  fathers,  however, 
did  not  relent.  Two  children  of  Sejanus,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  still  survived  the  massacre  of 


2  P.  Yitellius  was  the  iaithfal  companion  of  Ger- 
manicuB,  in  Germany  and  Asia.  He  afterwards  prose- 
cuted Tiso  for  the  murder  of  his  friend ;  Annals,  iii.  a. 
10  and  13.  Suetonius  relates,  that  he  was  seised  among 
the  accomplices  of  Sejanus ;  and  being  delivered  to  the 
custody  of  his  broUier,  he  opened  his  veins,  but,  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  friends,  suffered  the  wound  to  be 
bound  up.  He  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart. 
Sueton.  in  Vitellio,  s.  2.  He  was  uncle  to  ViulUus  the 
emperor.  See  Telleius  Faterculus,  lib.  U.  FOmponius 
Secnndus  was  of  consular  rank.  Quintilian  praises 
his  dramatic  genius.  See  the  Dialogue  concerning 
Oratory,  s.  13,  note. 
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•troke  of  lawlefs  power.  The  charge  of  vio- 
lated majesty  was  the  signal  of  destruction, 
and  a  letter  from  Caprese  was  a  warrant  for  exe- 
cution. The  senate  obeyed  the  mandate ;  no  rule 
of  law  prevailed;  justice  was  trampled  binder 
foot  s  reason  and  humanity  were  never  heard ; 
and  all  who  did  not  despatch  themselves,  were 
sure  to  perish  by  the  judgment  of  a  corrupt  tri- 
bunal. The  islands  were  crowded  with  illus- 
trious exiles,  and  the  Tiber  was  discoloured  with 
blood.  After  the  death  of  Sejanus,  the  fury  of 
the  emperor  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  at 
Rome  the  people  followed  his  example.  No- 
thing could  appease  the  spirit  which  had  been 
roused  against  all,  who  stood  in  any  degree  con- 
liected  with  the  unhappy  favourite.  Men  of 
the  first  distinction,  senators  as  well  as  Roman 


knights,  were  seised  by  the  tyrant's  order  i  fome 
hurried  to  a  dungeon,  and  others  detained  in  the 
custody  of  the  magistrates.  None  escaped,  ex- 
cept such  as  stooped  to  the  infamous  trade  of  in- 
forming against  others.  Numbers,  who  had 
been  formerly  under  prosecution,  and,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  were  protected  by  Sejanus,  were 
now  cited  to  appear,  and  executed  without 
mercy.  Neither  rank,  nor  sex,  nor  age,  was 
safe.  Several,  to  avoid  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, and  save  their  fortunes  for  their  children, 
died  by  their  own  hands.  Some  had  the  courage 
to  set  their  enemies  at  defiance,  and  with  be- 
coming magnanimity  stood  forth  to  assert  their 
innocence,  determined,  since  their  fate  was  un- 
avoidable, to  preserve,  to  the  last,  the  honour 
of  a  fair  and  upright  character. 
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VI.  Ix  the  coarse  of  these  prosecutions,  no 
less  than  four  and  forty  speeches  were  made  be- 
fore the  senate  )  some  of  them  dictated  by  fear, 
and  others  by  servile  adulation,  the  epidemic 
▼ice  of  the  times.  Amidst  the  general  wreck, 
a  senator*  of  distinguished  eminence,  and  supe- 
rior dignity  of  mind,  finding  himself  doomed  to 
destruction,  called  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  and 
spoke  to  the  following  effect  **  There  was  a 
time,  when  no  human  prudence  could  foresee, 
that  the  friendship,  which  subsisted  between  Se- 
janns  and  me,  would  either  prove  a  reproach  to 
him,  or  a  calamity  to  myself.  A  reverse  of  for- 
tnne  has  changed  the  scene.  And  yet,  even  at 
this  day,  the  great  person  who  chose  Sejanus 
for  his  colleague,  and  even  for  his  son-in-law, 
does  not  condemn  his  own  partiality.  Numbers 
there  were,  who  courted  the  minister  vi  his  me- 
ridian splendour,  but  in  the  moment  of  his  de- 
cline turned  against  him,  with  treachery  and 
base  ingratitude.  The  first  was  their  servility ; 
the  last  was  their  crime.  Which  of  the  two 
evils  is  the  worst,  to  suffer,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
a  faithful  attachment,  or,  on  the  other,  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  man  whom  we  have  loved, 
I  shall  not  decide.  The  dilemma  is  dreadful. 
For  myself,  I  will  not  poorly  wait  to  feel  either 
the  cruelty  or  the  compassion  of  any  man.  While 
I  yet  am  free,  while  I  enjoy  the  congratulations 
of  my  own  conscience,  I  will  act  as  becomes  a 
man,  and  outstrip  the  malice  of  my  enemies. 
To  you,  my  friends,  this  is  my  last  request :  Pur- 
sue me  not  with  tears  and  vain  regret;  consider 
death  as  an  escape  from  the  miseries  of  life ;  and 
add  my  name  to  those  heroic  spirits,  who  chose 
to  die  with  glory,  rather  than  survive  to  see  the 
ruin  of  their  country.*' 

VIL  After  this  discourse,  he  passed  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  day  in  calm  serenity,  receiv- 
ing the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  taking  leave  of 
•uch  as  chose  to  depart.     With  a  large  circle 


1  The  Supplement  being  brought  to  the  point  where 
it  connecu  with  the  original,  Tacitus  goes  on  from  this 
place  to  the  end  of  the  twok.  The  reader  will  obaervot 
that  he  stopped  at  the  end  of  section  y.  The  intermedi* 
ata  eectiona  are  marked  with  figures  instead  of  the  Ro- 
man numeral  letters.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
name  of  the  person,  who  speaks  in  the  present  section 
with  such  dignity  of  sentiment,  cannot  be  traced  in  any 
hielorian  of  that  age.  The  character  of  the  man  sub- 
■iMs,and  will  always  claim  respect.  It  is  true,  that  this 
ezcellentnian destroyed  himself;  bat  stticide,atthat  time, 
was  the  onty  relief  from  cruelty  and  oppression.  See 
what  Tacitus  says  on  this  subject,  Annals,  ▼!.  s-99. 


round  him,  while  all  eyes  beheld  with  admirmtion 
the  undaimted  courage,  which  appeared  in  his 
countenance,  and  gave  reason  to  hope  that  his 
end  was  not  so  near,  he  fell  upon  the  point  of 
his  sword,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his 
mantle..  Tiberius  waged  no  war  against  his 
memory.  To  Blaesus,  when  that  officer  could 
no  longer  speak  for  himself,  he  behaved  with 
inveterate  rancour;  but  this  upright  citizen 
was  allowed  to  sleep  in  peace. 

VIII.  Publius  VitelliusS  and  Pomponius  Se- 
cundus  were  soon  after  cited  to  appear  before  the 
senate.  Vitellius  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  public  treasury,  and  the  military 
chest  He  was  charged  with  a  design  to  sur- 
render both  for  the  service  of  the  conspiiatois 
with  intent  to  overturn  the  government  The 
allegation  against  Pomponius  was,  his  intimacy 
with  .£lius  Gallus,  who  immediately  after  the 
executiop  of  Sejanus,  fled  to  the  gardens  of  the 
accused,  deeming  that  place  his  safest  sanctuary. 
This  charge  was  supported  by  Confidius,  a  man 
of  praetorian  rank.  In  this  distress,  those  two 
eminent  men  had  no  resource  but  the  magnanim- 
ity of  their  brothers,  who  generously  stood  forth 
and  gave  security  for  their  appearance.  Vitel- 
lius, harassed  out  by  various  delays,  and  at 
length  weary  of  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  call- 
ed for  a  pen-knife,  as  if  going  to  write,  and 
opened  his  veins,  but  with  so  slight  a  wound, 
that  he  continued  to  linger  for  some  time  longer. 
He  died  of  a  broken  heart  Pomponius,  who 
was  distinguished  no  less  by  his  genius,  than  by 
the  gaiety  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  sup- 
ported himself  in  adversity  with  imdaunted  spirit, 
and  survived  Tiberius. 

IX.  The  fury  of  the  populace  began  to  sub- 
side, the  blood  already  spilt  having  well  nigh  ap- 
peased their  indignation.  The  fathers,  however, 
did  not  relent.  Two  children  of  Sejanus,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  still  survived  the  massacre  of 


8  p.  Vitellius  was  the  iaithfol  companion  of  Ger- 
manicus,  in  Germany  and  Asia.  He  afterwards  prose- 
cuted Tiso  for  the  murder  of  his  friend;  Annals,  iii.  s. 
10  and  13.  Suetonius  relates,  that  he  was  seized  among 
the  accomplices  of  Sejanus ;  and  being  delivered  to  the 
custody  of  his  brother,  he  opened  his  Teins,  but,  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  friends,  suflbred  the  wound  to  be 
bound  up.  He  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart. 
Sueton.  in  Vitellio,  s.  2.  He  was  uncle  to  Vitellius  the 
emperor.  See  Velleius  FUerculus,  lib.  11.  Pomponius 
Secundus  was  of  consular  rank.  Qulntilian  praises 
his  dramatic  genius.  See  the  Dialogue  concerning 
Oratory,  a  13,  note. 
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their  family.  They  were  both  seized  by  order 
of  the  senate,  and  dragged  to  prison.  The  son 
was  grown  up  to  years  of  discretion ;  bat  the 
daughter,  as  yet  a  tender  infant,  was  insensible 
of  her  sad  condition.  She  was  hurried  through 
the  streets,  asking  in  a  tone  of  simplicity, "  What 
fault  she  had  committed  ?  Whither  they  were  lead- 
ing her  ?  Tell  her  her  offence,  and  she  would  be 
guilty  of  the  like  no  more ;  they  might  chastise 
her,  and  she  would  promise  to  be  good.*'  A 
Tirgin  ^  sentenced  to  capital  punishment  was,  at 
that  time,  a  thing  unheard  of  at  Rome:  but  we 
are  told  by  writers  of  good  authority,  that,  to 
aatisfy  the  forms  of  law,  a  detestable  artifice 
was  employed.  The  executioner  deflowered 
ber  first,  and  strangled  her  afterwards.  Her 
brother  suffered  at  the  same  time.  Their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  Gemnnin,  or  the  com- 
mon chamel,  where  the  vilest  malefactors  were 
exposed. 

X.  About  this  time  a  report  was  spread  through 
Greece  and  Asia,  that  Dn]8us,the  son  of  Cverman- 
icus,  had  been  seen  in  the  islands  called  the 
Cyelades,  and  afterwards  on  the  continent  A 
young  man,  it  seems,  about  the  age  of  Drusus, 
assumed  the  name  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 
The  emperor's  freedmen  encouraged  the  impos- 
tor, intending  to  favour  him  at  first,  and  betray 
him  in  the  end.  A  name  so  celebrated  as  that 
of  Drusus  drew  together  a  large  conflux  of  the 
common  people.  The  genius  of  the  Greeks,  fond 
of  Dovelty,  and  at  all  times  addicted  to  the  mar- 
vellous, helped  to  propagate  the  story.  The 
prince,  they  said,  had  escaped  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  was  then  on  his  way  to  head  the  ar- 
mies of  Asia,  formerly  commanded  by  his  father. 
With  that  force  he  intended  to  make  himself 
master  of  Egypt,  or  of  Syria.  Such  was  the 
tale  dressed  up  by  the  lively  genius  of  the 
Greeks.  What  they  invented,  they  were  wil- 
ling to  believe.  The  hero  of  this  romance  had 
his  train  of  followers,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
multitude  favoured  his  cause.     The  impostor. 


1  Th6  original  calls  it  the  triumviral  punishment,  be- 
eause  (as  appears  in  the  Digest,  i.  tit.  ii.  s.  30)  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  triumvir  to  see  execution  done  on  such  as 
were  condemned  to  die.  The  men  who  felt  no  compas- 
sion for  an  innocent  child,  thought  it  right  to  be  scrupu- 
lous about  forms  in  order  to  commit  a  legal  murder. 
Suetonius  relates  the  firai  as  stated  by  Tacitus.  In 
Tib.  s.  61. 


flushed  with  success,  began  to  anticipate  his 
future  grandeur. 

Meanwhile,  Poppeus  Sabinus,  the  proccmfular 
governor  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  but  engaged 
at  that  time  in  the  former  province,  received  an 
account  of  this  wild  attempt  He  resolved  to 
crush  the  adventurer  without  delay,  and  accord- 
ingly having  passed  the  two  bays  of  Toronis  and 
Thermes,  he  crossed  over  to  Eubcsa,  an  island 
in  the  ^gean  sea.  From  that  place  he  sailed  to 
Pirseum,  on  the  coast  of  Athens,  and  thence  to 
Corinth  and  the  adjoining  isthmus.  He  there 
embarked  on  the  opposite  sea,  and  steered  his 
course  to  Nicopolis,  a  Roman  colony,  where  he 
was  informed  that  the  impostor,  when  interro- 
gated by  persons  of  skill  and  judgment,  declar- 
ed himself  the  son  of  Marcus  Silanus.  After 
this  discovery,  the  number  of  his  adherents  fall- 
ing off,  he  went  on  board  a  vessel,  with  intent, 
as  he  himself  gave  out,  to  pass  over  into  Italy. 
Sabinus  sent  this  account  to  Tiberius.  The  affair 
ended  here :  of  ite  origin,  progress,  or  final  issue, 
nothing  further  has  reached  our  knowledge.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  warm  dissen- 
sions broke  out  between  the  two  consuls.  Their 
animosities,  which  had  been  festering  for  some 
time,  were  now  gathered  to  a  head.  Trio  was 
by  nature  restless,  bold,  and  turbulent  He  had 
been  formerly  exercised  in  the  practice  of  the 
bar,3  and  thence  more  ready  to  provoke  hostili- 
ties. He  charged  his  colleague  with  too  much 
lenity  towards  the  accomplices  of  Sejanus.  Re- 
gulus  was  a  mah  of  moderation  ;  if  not  insulted, 
modest ;  if  provoked,  neither  stupid,  nor  unwil- 
ling to  resent  an  Injury.  Not  content  with 
refuting  his  adversary,  he  threatened  to  arraign 
him,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  late  conspiracy. 
The  fathers  interposed  their  good  offices  to  com- 
promise a  quarrel,  which  was  likely  to  end  In 
the  ruin  of  both  \  but  the  ill  will  between  the 
two  consuls  was  not  to  be  appeased.  They  con- 
tinued at  variance,  provoking  and  threatening 
each  other  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 


5t  Dio  says  that  the  impostor  was  taken,  and  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Tiberius.  But  Dio  is  at  times  either 
loo  credulous,  or  too  much  pleased  with  his  own 
invention. 

3  Trio  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  IL  •.  28,  as  a 
practised  informer,  a  man  of  dangerous  talents,  and  an 
in&mous  character.  CeUtrB  inter  aeeuvUarea  TViOHia 
ingtnium  trot,  avidumguejam^  fnoAs. 
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reserved  for  the  emperor,-^X,  A  woman  silvers  for  shedding  tears  for  her  son— The  death  qf 
Lucius  Piso  governor  vf  Rome,  and  his  excellent  character,-^XI,  The  office  qf  pretfed,  or 
governor  qf  Rome  /  its  origin,  and  progress,-— Xli,  Debates  about  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the 
restrictions  to  be  oUerved  in  admitting  them. — ^XIII.  Seditions  on  account  qf  the  scarcity  qf 
com, — ^XIV.  Roman  knights  charged  with  a  conspiracy,  condemned  and  executed. — ^XY.  Two 
daughters  qf  Qermanicus  married  to  Lucius  Cassius  and  Marcus  Vinicius, — ^XVI.  Prosecutions 
against  usurers,  and  new  regulations  to  repress  themf—By  the  liberality  qf  Tiberius,  public 
credit  r«ttor«d.— XVIII.  Accusations  on  the  taw  qf  mafesty — A  number  qf  the  cor^ederates  qf 
Sqfanus  executed  at  once. — ^XX.  Caius  Cetsar  (otherwise  Caligula)  married  to  Claudio/^^HU 
manners,  dissimulation,  and  character — Tiberius  foretells  the  reign  qf  Galba, — He  studied  the 
arts  qf  prognostication  under  THRjiauL^VB — A  remarkable  story  relating  to  that  astrologer.-^ 
XXIII.  The  tragic  death  qf  Drusus  son  qf  Oermanicus,  and  the  violent  end  qf  his  mother 
Agrippina. — ^XXVI.  Voluntary  death  qf  Nsrta,  the  great  lawyer,  and  his  reasons—The  fate 
qf  other  illustrious  men, — ^XXVIII.  A  piuenix  seen  in  Egypt,  with  an  account  qf  that  miraculous 
Wrd^XXIX.  Various  accusations  and  executions.— XXXh  Deputies  from  the  Parthian 
nobility,  requesting  a  new  king^-Tiberius  sends  two,  one  after  the  other — The  command  in  the 
east  given  to  Lucius  Vitellius:  his  character.-— If^XXlll.  War  between  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians— Artabanus  driven  from  his  throne  by  the  Parthians :  he  seeks  rqfuge  in  Scythia-^ 
TiBiDATBs  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  conduct  qf  Vitellius. — ^XXXVIII.  Violent  prosecutions 
at  Rome,  and  numbers  suffer— The  death  and  will  qf  Fulcinius  7Wo.^XXXIX.  Death  and 
character  qf  Pqppmu  Sabinus.—Xl„  Vibulenus  Agrippa  poisons  himself  in  the  senate^- 
Tigranes,  formerly  king  qf  Armenia,  is  put  to  death ;  and  also  several  others— Emilia  Lepida 
puts  an  end  to  her  life. — XLI.  Revolt  qf  the  Clittsans,  a  people  qf  Cappadociat  and  their 
dqfeal — Tiridates  deposed  by  the  Parthians,  and  Artabanus  once  more  restored, — XLV.  A 
dreadful  fire  at  Rome,  and  part  qf  the  circus  consumed — The  munificence  qf  Tiberius  on  that 
occasion. — ^XLVI.  Deliberations  qf  Tiberius  about  naming  a  successor — His  knowledge  qf 
CaligulaU  character,  and  his  prophetic  words  about  his  violent  deaths— XLVll.  The  seeds  qf 
new  prosecutions  laid  at  Rome. — XLVIII.  The  noble  speech  qf  Lucius  Arruntius,  and  his 
voluntary  death.— L.  The  last  illness,  dissimulation,  and  death  qf  TU)erius.—Ll.  His  origin, 
progress,  and  character . 
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BOOK    VI. 


L  Cviivi  Doraitiiu  i  and  Camillus  Scriboni- 
»aos  racceeded  to  the  consolship  [A.  U.  C.  785. 
A.  D.  3S.]  They  had  not  been  long  in  office, 
when  Tiberias  crossed  the  narrow  sea  that 
brides  the  isle  of  Caprea  from  Surrentum,  and 
lailing  along  the  coast  of  Campania,  made  his 
approach  towards  Rome,  in  doubt  whether  to 
enter  the  city;  or,  perhaps,  because  he  had 
determined  otherwise,  choosing  to  raise  expec- 
tations, which  he  never  meant  to  gratify.  He 
went  on  shore  at  various  places ;  visited  his  gar- 
dens on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and,  at  length, 
having  amused  the  people  with  false  appearances, 
went  back  to  hide  himself,  his  vices,  and  sens- 
ualities, amidst  the  rocks  of  Capreie.  In  that 
place  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  inordinate  appetites, 
a  tyrant  even  in  his  pleasures.  With  the  pride 
of  eastern  despotism,  he  seized  the  young  men 
of  ingenuous  birth,  and  forced  them  to  yield  to 
his  brutal  gratifications.  Elegance  of  shape  and 
beauty  of  feature  were  not  his  only  incentives. 
The  blush  of  modesty  served  as  a  provocative ; 
and  to  stain  the  honour  of  respectable  families, 
gave  a  zest  to  his  enjoyments.  New  modes  of 
sensuality  were  invented,  and  new  terms  for 
•eandalous  refinements  in  lascivious  pleasure. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  were  introduced  into 
the  Roman  language  the  words  SsllabiiS  and 


1  Domitius,  commonly  called  DomiUus  JEnobarbus,  is 
the  person  whom  we  have  seen  married  to  Agrippina, 
the  danehter  of  Oerraanicus.  Annals,  book  iv.  s.  7B. 
Sea  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  93.  Suetonius  draws 
his  chanetar  In  the  blackest  colours ;  and  adds,  that  he 
so  isoslble  of  his  own  depravitj,  as  to  say,  when  he 
told  of  Nero'a  birth,  "  Nothing  can  spring  from 
Agrlppina  and  myself  but  a  monster  of  vice,  and  a 
scourge  of  human  kind."  When  Tiberius  died,  he  was 
cooftned  In  prison,  charged,  among  other  crimes,  with 
aa  iaeastuons  commerce  with  Leplda,  his  sister.  He 
was  saved  by  the  change  of  the  times,  and  not  long  after 
died  of  a  dropsy  at  the  town  of  Pyrgi.  Suetonius  in 
Nero,  a.  5  and  6.  The  other  consul,  Camillus  Scribo- 
nianus,  is  the  same  who  ten  years  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Claiklhis,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in 
I^lmalia,  and  in  a  few  days  murdered  by  the  soldiers. 

i  Suetooias  explains  the  word  SrafTaIJ^  and  adds 
that  there  were  cells  In  woods  and  groves,  furnished 
with  lascivious  pictures  and  statues,  whence  the  word 
SrOonY.   In  Tib.  s.  41. 


SpiifTBiJB ;  two  words  of  the  vilest  import,  lig* 
nifying  at  once  the  place  of  clandestine  vice,  and 
the  unnatural  experiments  of  infamous  piostittf- 
tion.  Slaves  were  employed  to  provide  objects 
of  desire,  with  full  commissisn  to  allure  the 
venal  with  presents,  and  to  conquer  the  reluctant 
by  threats  and  violence.  If  friends  interposed 
in  the  defence  of  youth  and  innocence,  if  a  parent 
attempted  to  protect  his  child,  ruffian  force  was 
exercised.  Compulsion  and  captivity  followed. 
Like  slaves  by  conquest,  all  were  at  the  mercy 
of  a  detestable  crew,  whose  business  it  waa  to 
pander  for  the  passions  of  their  master. 

11.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  guilt  of- 
the  yoiuger  Li  via  ,3  as  if  she  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently punished,  was  resumed  with  warmth 
and  violence.  The  senate  thundered  forth  de- 
crees against  her  memory,  and  her  very  itatups. 
The  property  of  Sejanus  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  public  treasury ,4  to  the  coffers 
of  the  prince ;  as  if ,  in  either  place,  it  would 
not  have  been  equally  at  his  disposal.  The 
Scipios,  the  Silani,  and  the  Cassii  were  the 
authors  of  this  alteration.  They  proposed  the 
measure,  and  enforced  it  with  their  best  ability, 
but  with  little  variance  either  in  the  language, 
or  the  argimient. 

Togonius  Gallus  had  the  ill-timed  ambition 
to  mix  his  name,  however  obscure  and  insignifi- 
cant, with  men  of  the  highest  rank.  He  made 
himself  ridiculous:  and  malignity,  for  that 
reason,  was  willing  to  listen  to  him.  He  pro- 
posed that  out  of  a  number  of  senators,  chosen 
by  the  prince,  twenty  should  be  drawn  by  lot, 
to  serve  under  arms,  as  a  guard  to  Tiberius 
whenef  er  he  should  choosy  to  honour  the  senate 
with  his  presence.  This  extravagant  motion 
sprung  from  the  folly  of  ^  man,  who  was  weak 
enough  to  believes  that  the  emperor  was  in 

3  This  is  Livia,  who  conspired  with  Sejanus  against 
the  life  of  Drusus,  her  husband ;  and  suffered  for  that 
crime  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  See  book  v.  in 
the  Supplement,  s.  38. 

4  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  repeat,  that  JBrarium  was 
the  public  treasury,  and  Ftscus  the  private  treasury  of 
the  prince. 

5  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  65. 
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MiiMft,  when  he  desired,  bj  letter,  that  one  of 
the  cootnls  should  be  sent  to  guard  him  on  his 
vrtj  from  Ceprea  to  Rome.  Tiberius,  ecoording 
to  his  custom,  mingling  a  vein  of  irony  with 
serious  business,  thanked  the  fathers  for  this 
mark  of  their  care.  He  desired  to  know,  <*  who 
were  to  be  elected  into  the  body-guard,  and  who 
rejected  ?  Was  it  to  be  an  office  for  life,  or  by 
rotation  ?  Were  they  to  be  draughted  from  the 
younger  part  of  the  senate,  or  to  consist  of  such 
as  had  passed  through  the  gradations  of  the 
magistracy  f  Must  they  be  actually  magistrates, 
or  men  in  a  private  station  ?  And  again,  when 
the  senators,  sword  in  hand,i  were  drawn  up 
rank  and  file  in  the  porch  of  the  senate-house, 
what  kind  of  scene  would  that  motley  appear- 
ance present  to  the  people  P  A  life,  which  must 
be  thus  defended,  was  not  worth  his  care."  In 
this  strain  of  raillery  he  replied  to  Togonius, 
adding  nothing  harsh,  and  not  a  word  of  serious 
tendency  to  oTerrule  the  motion. 

III.  ianius  6allio9  was  not  let  off  on  the 
same  easy  terms.  He  had  given  his  opinion  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  band,  having  served 
the  requisite  time,  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
sitting  on  the  fourteen  rows  *  of  the  theatre,  ap- 
propriated to  the  Roman  knights.  Against  the 
merer  of  this  innovation,  Tiberias  launched  out 
with  vehemence,  and,  though  absent,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  personal  expostulation.  He  asked, 
*<  what  business  has  Oallio  to  interfere  with  the 
military  line  ?    Why  intermeddle  with  those. 


1  If  Tiberius  had  seriously  intended  to  enter  the 
eenate-hottte,  he  waa  a  better  politician  than  to  be  the 
dope  of  a  plan  proposed  by  Togoniue  Oalloa.  None 
were  admitted  into  the  senate  but  the  lathers,  and  those 
to  whom  they  occasionally  gave  audience,  or  wlio  were 
cited  to  their  bar.  If  Tiberius  was  in  fear  of  the  sena- 
tors, he  knew  better  tlian  to  put  arms  In  their  liands. 
He  would  have  desired  to  enter  that  assembly  witli  a 
picked  number  of  the  prvlorlan  guards. 

8  Junius  Oallio  was  the  brother  of  Senaca.  See  An- 
nals, zv.  s.  73. 

3  Roscitts  Ollio,  tribune  of  the  people,  was  the  author 
of  a  law,  called  L*x  JRotcto,  A.  U.  C.  685 ;  by  which 
frarteen  rows  in  the  theatre,  next  to  the  patrician 
order,  were  assigned  to  the  Roman  knights^  with  an 
express  provision,  that  no  freedoiaa,  nor  even  the  son 
of  a  freodmsn,  should  Im  admitted  Into  the  equestrian 
ordsr.  Horace  describes  a  man,  wlio  was  grown  sud- 
denly rich,  taking  his  seat  In  those  rows  of  the  theatre, 
la  contsmpi  of  Otho  and  his  low. 

SsdiUbusqne  magnus  in  prlmis  aqoes, 

Othons  conterapto,  sedet  Bpod.  Iv. 
In  the  tlms  of  Aogustus  this  law  was  fidllng  into  disuse ; 
bat  the  subsequent  emperors.  In  order  to  give  a  dlstin. 
gnlshed  preference  to  the  freedmen  whom  they  enricliad, 
re? Ived  the  Lax  Rosoxa  In  all  its  force.  Hence  Juvenal 
says.  Lei  the  man  who  Is  not  worth  the  sum  by  law 
required,  rise  from  the  equestrian  cushion,  and  make 
room  for  pimps  and  the  sons  of  pimps. 

^-~—  Exeat,  inquit, 
Si  pudor  est,  et  de  pulvlno  soigal  eqoestri, 
CHltts  res  legl  non  sufflcii,  et  sedeant  hie 
Lsnonum  posrl  qnocumque  in  fomlce  natl. 

Sat  ill.  ver.  1S3. 


whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  their  orders,  and  flie 
reward  of  their  service,  from  the  emperor  only  f 
A  new  plan  of  policy,  unknown  to  the  wisdom 
of  Augustus,  has  been  broached  by  the  superior 
genius  of  this  able  statesman  !  Perhaps,  it  was 
the  project  of  a  man,  bred  in  the  school  of  Seja- 
nns,  with  a  view  to  kindle  the  flame  of  discord, 
and,  under  colour  of  dispensing  military  honours, 
to  seduce  the  affections  of  the  army,  to  the  ruin 
of  discipline  and  all  good  order.**  Such  were  the 
wages  earned  by  flattery.  Gallio  intended  to  pay 
his  court,  and,  for  bis  attempt,  was  expelled  the 
senate,  and  banished  out  of  Italy.  He  retired 
to  Lesbos ;  but  it  being  suggested,  that,  in  the 
charming  scenes  of  that  delightful  island,  what 
was  intended  as  a  punishment,  would  be,  in 
fact,  a  pleasing  recompense,  he  was  brought 
back  to  Rome,  and  ordered  into  close  confine- 
ment in  the  house  of  a  civil  magistrate. 

In  the  letter  which  directed  this  proceeding, 
Tiberius  marked  out  Sextius  Paconianus,  of  prm- 
torian  rank,  as  another  victim.  The  fathers  re- 
ceived, with  pleasure,  the  condemnation  of  a  man, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  of  a  bold  and  turbulent 
spirit,  willing  to  embark  in  any  scheme  of  inir 
quity,  and  infamous  for  the  pernicious  talent  of 
worming  himselfinto  the  secrets  of  others.  When 
Sejanus  began  to  meditate  the  destruction  of 
Caligula,  he  chose  this  man  for  his  confidential 
agent.  That  dark  conspiracy  being  now  laid 
open,  every  breast  was  fired  with  indignation  i 
and  if  the  miscreant  had  not  prevented  his  fate, 
by  offering  to  make  important  discoveries,  the 
senate  was  ready  to  adjudge  him  to  instant  death. 

IV.  The  person,  against  whom  he  informed, 
was  the  well-known  Latinius  Latiaris.  The 
accuser  and  the  accused  were  objects  of  publle 
execration :  and  the  spectacle,  which  they  both 
presented,  diffused  a  universal  satisfaction.  La^ 
tiaris,4  the  reader  will  remember,  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  the  ruin  of  Sabinus.  Of  the  sev- 
eral actors  in  that  foul  transaction,  he  was  the 
first  that  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.  In  the 
course  of  this  day's  debate,  Haterius  Agrippn 
attacked  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year. 
*'  After  mutual  accusations,  why  did  they  now 
remain  silent }  Fear,  and  their  own  consciences, 
have  made  them  compromise  all  matters  in  dis- 
pute. They  are  joined  in  bonds  of  the  strictest 
union.  But  the  senate  heard  their  mutual  ae* 
cusations,  and  ought  now  to  institute  a  serious 
inquiry."  Regulus  replied,  that  in  due  time  it 
was  his  intention  to  bring  the  business  forward, 
but  he  waited  for  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 
Trio  observed,  that  their  hostilities  were  no- 
thing more  than  the  jealousy  that  often  happen! 
between  colleagues  in  office;  but  such  pttiy 
disputes  ought  not  to  be  revived.  This  did 
not  satisfy  Agrippa.  He  still  persisted,  till 
Sangttiniut  Maximns,  of  consular  rank,  rose  to 


4  See  book  v.  a  71. 
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lUaj  tilt  CuBMnt.  •  He  enticated  the  fathers  to 
he  eantknu  how  they  multiplied  the  caies  of  the 
iapcror.  To  he  ingenioiu  in  fmning  new  com- 
yliinte,  wtf  not  their  province.  They  might 
Itlj  on  the  wisdom  of  Tiberius,  comprehensire 
•s  they  knew  it  to  be,  end  equal  to  the  task  of 
lemedjing  every  eviL  In  consequence  of  this 
conciliating  speech,  Regulus  remained  in  full 
•ecnrity,  and  the  ruin  of  Trio  <  was  deferred  to 
a  farther  day.  As  to  Haterius  Agrippa,  the 
▼ioleDce  of  his  conduct  made  him  more  than 
•ver  an  object  of  the  public  hatred.  Too  indo- 
lent for  a  life  of  business,  he  passed  his  days  in 
sleep,  and  his  nights  in  riot  and  debauchery. 
His  vices  made  him  an  enervated  sluggard,  and, 
nt  the  same  time,  screened  him  from  the  cruelty 
of  a  jealous  and  unforgiving  tyrant.  And  yet 
this  man,  amidst  the  joys  of  wine,  and  in  the 
lurlot's  lap,  had  the  malevolence  to  plan  the 
nan  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens. 

V.  Bfessalinus  Colta,  the  ready  author  of  the 
most  sanguinary  measures,  was  the  next  person 
■fOCUsed.  This  pcosecution  called  forth  a  multi- 
tnde  of  enensies.  All  were  eager  to  have  their 
lull  blow  at  a  man  long  known  and  detested. 
The  charge  against  him  was,  that,  to  fix  on 
Caius  Ccaar^  the  imputation  of  unnatural  vices, 
ka  had  called  the  young  prince  by  the  female 
name  of  Caia,  and,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
pontiffs,  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  Livia,  he 
called  that  feast  aT  funeral  entertainment.  It 
was  farther  alleged,  that,  in  a  law-suit  with 
Maniaa  Lepidus,  and  Lucius  Arruntius,  he  com- 
plained of  the  weight  and  influence  of  his  ad- 
versaries, but  said  at  the  same  time,  **  Let  them 
boast  of  their  interest  with  the  senate ;  my  little 
friend  Tiberius  will  outweigh  them  all.*'  In 
topport  of  this  charge,  the  first  men  in  Rome 
wcne  willing  witnesses.  Cotta  knew  how  to 
baffle  his  enemies.  He  removed  the  cause  by 
appeal  to  the  emperor.  Tiberius,  in  a  letter  to 
the  senate,  made  the  apology  of  Cotta;  he  stated 
the  friendship  which  had  long  subsisted  between 
them,  and  the  obligations,  by  which  he  himself 
was  hound.  He  concluded  with  a  request,  that 
words  casually  spoken,  and  sallies  of  vivacity  in 
the  moments  of  convivial  mirth,  might  not  be 
ennverted  into  crimes. 


VI.  The  letter,  sent  by  Tiberius  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  too  remarkable  to  be  here  omitted.  Hia 
words  were  as  follows  i  **  What  to  write,*  con* 
script  fathers ;  in  what  terms  to  express  myself,  - 
or  what  to  refrain  from  writing,  is  a  matter  of 
such  perplexity,  that  if  I  know  how  to  decide, 
may  the  just  gods,  and  the  goddesses  of  ven- 
geance, doom  me  to  die  in  pangs,  worse  than 
those  under  which  I  linger  every  day."  We 
have  here  the  features  of  the  inward  man.  His 
crimes  retaliated  upon  him  with  the  keenest 
retribution ;  so  true  is  the  saying  of  the  great 
philosopher,'  the  oracle  of  ancient  wisdom,  that 
if  the  minds  of  tjrrants  were  laid  open  to  our 
view,  we  should  see  them  gashed  and  mangled' 
with  the  whips  and  stings  of  horror  and  remorse. 
By  blows  and  stripes  the  flesh  is  made  to  quiver, 
and,  in  like  manner,  cruelty  and  inordinate  pas- 
sions, malice  and  evil  deeds,  become  internal 
executioners,  and  with  unceasing  torture,  goad 
and  lacerate  the  heart.  Of  this  truth  Tiberius 
ds  a  melancholy  instance.  Neither  the  imperial 
dignity,  nor  the  gloom  of  solitude,  nor  the  rocks 
of  Caprese,  could  shield  him  from  himself.  He 
lived  on  the  rack  of  guilt,  and  his  wounded 
spirit  groaned  in  agony. 

VII.  CsciUanus,  the  senator,  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Messalinus 
Cotta.  For  that  offence  Tiberius  left  him  to 
the  discretion  of  the  fathers,  who  thought  fit 
to  inflict  the  pains  and  penalties,  which  they 
had  pronounced  against  Aruseius  and  Sanguiniusi 
the  two  informers  against  Lucius  Arruntius. 
The  decision  was  honourable  to  Cotta;  a  man, 
it  is  true,  of  illustrious  birth,  but  beggared  by 
his  vices,  and  for  the  profligacy  of  his  manners 
universally  abhorred.  The  redress,  which  he 
now  obtained,  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 
unblemished  excellence  that  distinguished  the  , 
character  of  Arruntius. 

Quintus  Servsus  and  Minutius  Thermos 
were,  in  the  next  place,  both  arraigned.  The 
former  was  of  pnetorian  rank,  and  had  been  the 
companion  of  German  icus  in  all  his  expeditions  { 
the  latter  was  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Sejanus,  but  with  reserve  and 
moderation.  Their  misfortunes  excited  compas- 
sion. Tiberius  declared  against  them  both.  He 
called  them  the  principal  agents  in  that  dark 
conspiracy,  ftnd,  for  proof  of  the  fact,  desired 


f  For  tha  vnd  of  Folclnfaia  Trio,  lee  this  book,  s.  aS. 

6  Caios  Cesar,  more  known  by  tha  name  of  Caligula. 
Brotkr's  edition  has  C.  OMorMi,  and  some  have  Caium 
Goeorcm.  The  last  reading  is  adopted  in  this  translation. 
Galigvla  waa  guilty  of  Inceat  with  his  sitter,  Druiilla, 
wUlsl  he  was  under  age.   Suetonins,  in  Callg.  a.  34. 

7  The  original  says,  novemdiaUm  odmom,  liecause  the 
grief  of  the  Romans  for  the  lots  of  a  friend  lasted  nine 
daya,  and  then  concluded  with  a  soleinn  feast  In  honour 
of  the  dead.  Cotta*a  meaning  waa,  that  celebrating  the 
binhday  of  an  old  woman  ready  to  sink  Into  her  grave, 
was  nothing  diflbrent  finom  a  naoemdialf  or  mourning- 
fcsUwaL  In  tha  fragmanU  of  Cyrus,  there  is  a  fine  verse, 
bnpBfting  that  whan  an  old  woman  laughs,  death  grins 
>  ghsslly  smOs.  Jbmaamridstfmortidelkiaa/adL 


8  Suetonius  has  the  same  letter  in  the  very  words  here 
reported.  In  Tib.  s.  67. 

9  Socrates,  here  properly  called  the  Oracle  of  Ancient 
Wisdom,  says,  in  Plato's  Republic,  "A  tyrant  is  the 
worst  of  alavea  Were  his  heart  and  inward  sentiments 
laid  open  to  our  view,  we  should  see  him  stretched  on 
the  torture  of  the  mind,  distracted  by  his  fears,  and 
goaded  by  the  pangs  of  guilt."  Tacitus  had  his  eye  on 
this  passage.  Possessed  of  the  supreroo  power,  Tiberius 
lives  in  misery.  His  grief  is  heard  from  the  soliuide, 
and  the  rocks  of  Caprea.  His  case  was  like  that  of 
CEdipns,  as  described  by  Statins,  In  a  fine  picuxresqua 
line :  Sitva  dies  anitm,  tetUrumque  in  pictor*  dirm. 
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that  C«stiuSy  a  mamber  of  the  lenate,  would 
give  in  evidence  what  he  ^ad  written  to  the 
emperor.    Cettitu  became  their  accuser. 

Among  the  calamities  of  that  black  period, 
the  most  trying  grievance  wal  the  degenerate 
spirit,  with  which  the  first  men  in  the  senate 
submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  common  inTormers ; 
some  without  a  blush,  in  the  face  of  day ;  and 
others  by  clandestine  artifices.  The  contagion 
was  epidemic  Near  relations,  aliens  in  blood, 
friends'  and  strangers,  known  and  unknown, 
were,  without  distinction,  all  involved  in  one 
common  danger.  The  fact  recently  committed, 
and  the  tale  revived,  were  equally  destructive. 
Words  alone  were  sufficient;  whether  spoken 
in  the  forum,  or  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  was  immaterial.  Whatever  the  occasion 
or  the  subject,^  every  thing  was  a  constructive 
crime.  Informers  struggled,  as  it  were  in  a  race, 
who  should  be  first  to  ruin  his  man :  some  to 
secure  themselves ;  the  greater  part  infected  by 
the  general  corruption  of  the  times. 

Minutius  and  Servaeus  were  both  condemned, 
but  saved  themselves  by  giving  evidence  against 
others.  They  accused  Julias  Africanus,  a  na- 
tive of  Gaul,  and  Seius  Quadratus,  of  whose 
origin  no  account  remains.  Of  the  various 
dangers  that  threatened  numbers,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  others,  I  am  aware  that  no  accurate 
account  is  to  be  found  in  the  historians  of  the 
time.  The  writer  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his 
materials,  and,  feeling  himself  oppressed  by  the 
repetition  of  tragic  events,  was  unwilling  to 
fatigue  his  readers  with  the  uniformity  of  blood 
and  horror.  It  has  happened,  however,  that, 
in  the  researches  which  I  have  made,  several 
facts  have  come  to  light  untouched,  it  is  true, 
by  the  pen  of  others,  yet  not  unworthy  of  being 
recorded. 

VIII.  In  that  dangerous  crisis,  when  the 
creatures  of  Sejanus,  denying  their  connections, 
were  making  from  the  wreck,  Marcus  Teren- 
tius,  a  Roman  knight,  had  the  spirit  to  avow  his 
friendship  in  a  Speech  to  the  following  effect : 
**  In  my  situation,  conscript  fathers,  I  know  the 
danger  of  owning  myself  the  friend  of  Sejanus ; 
and  I  know  that  to  disclaim  him  altogether 
would  be  the  best  mode  of  defence.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  I  am  willing  to  declare  my  sentiments. 
I  was  the  friend  of  that  minister :  I  sought  his 


I  Seneca  relates  a  curious  attempt  by  an  Informer  at 
a  conriflal  meeting:  One  of  the  guests  wore  the  Image 
of  Tiberius  on  his  ring.  His  slaTe,  seeing  his  nuMter 
Intoxicated,  took  the  ring  off  his  finger.  The  informer, 
in  some  time  after,  insisted  that  the  owner,  to  mark  his 
contempt  of  Tiberius,  was  sllUng  upon  the  figure  of  the 
emperor.  For  this  offence  he  drew  up  an  accusation, 
and  was  getting  it  attested  bf  subscribing  witnesses, 
when  the  slave  showed  to  the  whole  company  that  he 
had  the  ring  In  his  hand  all  the  time.  Seneca  asks.  Was 
the  servant  a  slave  1  and  was  the  informer  a  bottle- 
companion  1  Sb'  quit  hunc  aervum  vceat,  el  iltum  ccn- 
vivam  vocabit.  De  Beneficiis,  lib.  ill.  cap.  26. 


patronage,  and  I  gloried  in  it  I  saw  him 
dated  with  his  father  in  the  command  of  tlie 
pratorian  bands:  I  saw  him  afterwards,  not 
only  at  the  head  of  the  military  department,  but 
invested  with  the  whole  civil  authority.  His 
friends  and  relations  rose  to  honours  {  and  to  be 
in  his  good  graces,  was  a  sure  road  to  the  favour 
of  the  prince.  On  the  other  hand,  all,  on  whon 
the  minister  frowned,  were  either  crushed  hy 
the  weight  of  power,  or  left  to  languish  Ib 
obscurity.  I  forbear  to  mention  names.  Speak- 
ing in  my  own  defence,  I  plead  the  cause  of  all 
who,  like  myself,  were  connected  with  the 
favourite,  and,  like  myself,  were  unconscious  of 
his  last  designs. 

**  In  paying  court  to  Sejanus,  it  was  not  the 
Vulsinian  citizen,  whom  we  endeavoured  to 
conciliate ;  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Claodian  and 
the  Julian  families ;  it  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Caesar;  it  was  his  colleague  in  the  consulship; 
it  was  his  vicegerent  in  the  administration,  to 
whom  our  homage  was  offered.  Is  it  the  ple^ 
sure  of  the  emperor  to  raise  a  favourite  ^bove 
his  fellow-citizens,  it  is  not  for  us  to  estimatv 
the  merit  of  the  man,  nor  ours  to  weigh  the 
motives  that  determine  the  choice.  The  supreme 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  prince ;  committed 
to  him  by  the  gods :  and  submission  is  the  virtue 
of  every  citizen.  Of  the  mysteries  of  state  we 
see  no  more  than  what  he  is  willing  to  reveal : 
we  see  who  is  raised  to  dignities,  and  who  has 
power  to  distribute  the  rewards  and  the  tenon 
of  government.  That  the  rays  of  majesty  were 
collected,  and  fell  on  Sejanus,  no  man  will  deny. 
The  sentiments  of  the  prince  are  to  us  impene- 
trable. The  secret  springs  of  action  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  discover ;  the  attempt  were  dan- 
gerous, and  may  deceive  the  ablest  statesman. 

**  When  I  speak  of  Sejanus,  conscript  fathers, 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  minister,  fallen  from  the 
height  of  power,  undone  and  ruined.  I  speak 
of  Sejanus,  sixteen  years  in  the  meridian  of  his 
glory.  During  that  time,  a  Satrius  Secundus  and 
a  Pomponius  commanded  our  respect.  And  if  his 
freedmen,  or  the  porter  at  his  gate,  condescended 
to  be  gracious,  we  considered  it  as  the  highest 
honour.  But  to  come  to  the  point ;  Shall  this 
be  the  defence  of  all  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Sejanus  f  By  no  means,  conscript  fathers  i 
draw  the  line  yourselves  t  let  the  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  conspirators  against  the 
prince,  be  delivered  up  to  public  justice  {  but  let 
the  offices  of  friendship  remain  inviolate  {  and 
let  the  principle  which  justifies  the  choice  of  the 
prince,  be  at  least  an  apology  for  the  subjecL** 

IX.  The  firmness  of  this  speech,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  man,  who  could  boldly  utter  what  others 
only  dared  to  think,  made  such  an  impression, 
that  the  prosecutors,  for  their  former  crimes 
added  to  their  present  malignity,  were  either 
driven  into  banishment,  or  condemned  to  death. 
Tiberius  soon  after  sent  an  accusation  against 
Septus  Vestiliiis,  of  pretorian  rank,  and  for^ 
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marty  high  in  IkTour  with  DniBUf,tb«  empeforl 
toothn.  Tiberius,  for  that  reMon,  hid  receiyed 
him  with  open  amUytnd  itnked  him  in  the  num- 
ber of  hif  intimate  fdendi.  The  erime  now  laid 
to  liii  charge  waa  a  satirical  piece  against  Cali- 
gula, for  which  Yestilius,  the  real,  or  the  sup- 
posed author,  was  excluded  from  the  emperor's 
table.  In  despair,  he  opened  a  vein,  but  with 
the  trembling  hand  of  age.  The  wound  was 
•light,  and  he  tied  it  up  again,  in  order  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  petition.  Having  received  an  obdu- 
nte  answer,  he  once  more  made  use  of  his 
weapon,  and  bled  to  death. 

The  next  prosecution  was  intended  to  make 
»  aweep  of  a  great  number  at  once.  Annius 
PolUo,  Appitts  Silanus,  Mamereus  Scaurus,  and 
Sabinus  Cslvisius,  were  grouped  together  in  a 
chaige  of  violated  majesty.  Vinicianus  was  added 
to  his  father  Pollio.  They  were  all  men  of  the 
first  rank,  and  some  of  them  invested  with  the 
highest  civil  honours.  The  senate  was  struck 
with  terror.  Few  in  that  assembly  stood  de- 
tached, either  in  point  of  friendship  or  alliance, 
from  the  persons  accused.  It  happened  that  the 
oridence  of  Celsus,  a  tribune  of  the  city  cohorts, 
mod  one  of  the  prosecutors,  acquitted  Appius  Si- 
Ubus,  and  Calvisius.  The  trial  of  Pollio,  Vlni- 
cienus,  and  Scaurus,  was  put  off,  by  order  of 
Tiberius,  till  he  himself  should  think  proper  to 
attend  in  person.  In  the  mean  time,  some 
pointed  expressions  in  his  letter  plainly  showed, 
that  Scaurus  was  the  chief  object  of  his  resent- 


X.  Not  even  the  softer  sex  could  find  a  shel- 
ter from  the  calamity  of  the  times.  Women,  it 
ii  true,  could  not  be  charged  with  designs  to 
overturn  the  government ;  but  natural  affection 
made  a  crime,  and  the  parental  tear  was 
Vitia,  the  mother  of  Fufius  Geminus, 
wept  for  her  son,  and  for  that  offence,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  she  was  put  to  death.  Such  were 
the  horrible  proceedings  of  the  senate.  Tiberius 
in  his  island  was  no  less  vindictive.  By  his  or- 
der, Vescularins,  Flaccus,  and  Julius  Marinus, 
hie  two  earliest  friends,  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  still  adhered  to  him 
In  the  iile  of  Capree,  were  hurried  to  execution. 
In  the  ruin  of  Libo,  the  first  had  been  the  active 
agent  of  the  emperor  i  and  in  the  plot,  by  which 
fl^anns  wrought  the  downfall  of  Curtius  Atti- 
ca, Ifarinus  was  the  principal  actor.  The 
pablk  «tw,  with  pleasure,  that  the  authors  of 
dertmetion  perished  by  their  own  pernicious 


About  this  time  Lucius  Piso,  the  pnefect  of 
Bone;i  paid  his  debt  to  nature.  He  had  lived 
Mb  days  with  honour,  and  what  was  rare  in  that 
Mack  period,  thouf^  high  in  rank  and  authority, 
bo  died  ^  mere  decay.    A  man  of  principle. 


A  The  passage  in  which  L.  Piso  was  mentioned  \jy 
Tadma,  la  loii  whh  other  parts  of  the  fifth  book.  See 
the  Supplement,  s.  19^  and  note. 


and  never,  of  his  own  mo0on,  the  author  of 
harsh  or  violent  measures ;  he  was  able  frequent- 
ly to  prevent  or  migitate  destructive  counsels. 
Piso  the  censor,  as  already  mentioned,  was  his 
father.  The  son  lived  to  the  age  of  fourscore. 
By  his  services  in  the  wars  of  Thrace  he  ob- 
tained triumphal  ornaments }  but  his  truest  tri- 
umph, the  glory  of  his  character,  arose  from  the 
wisdom,  with  which  he  acted  as  governor  of 
Rome,  tempering,  with  wonderful  address,  the 
rigour  ef  an  office,  odious  on  account  of  its  nov- 
elty, and  rendered,  by  its  duration,  a  galling  yoke 
to  the  people. 

XI.  The  origin  of  this  institution  may  be 
traced  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome.  While  the 
monarchy  continued,  and  afterwards  under  the 
consular  government,  that  the  city  might  not  be 
left,  during  the  absence  of  the  king  or  consuls, 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  a  civil  magistrate  was  in- 
vested with  the  whole  executive  authority.  By 
Romulus,  we  are  told,  Romulius  Denter  was  ap- 
poipted )  Numa  Marcius,  by  Tullus  Hostilius ; 
and  Spurius  JLucretius,*  by  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
That  precedent  was  followed  by  the  consuls  $ 
and,  even  at  this  day,  we  find  an  image  of  the 
custom  in  the  temporary  magistrate,  who,  during 
the  Latin  festivals,  discharges  the  functions  of 
the  consuL  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Au- 
gustus delegated  the  supreme  authority,  both  at 
Rome  and  throughout  Italy,  to  Cilnius  MsBcenas, 
a  Roman  knight.  When  ^e  success  of  his  arms 
made  him  master  of  the  empire,  finding  an  un- 
wieldy government  on  his  hands,  and  a  slow 
and  feeble  remedy  from  the  laws,  he  chose  a 
person  of  consular  rank,  to  restrain  by  speedy 
justice,  the  slaves  within  due  bounds,  and  to 
control  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  citizens,  ever 
turbulent,  and,  if  not  overawed,  prone  to  inno- 
vation. The  first  that  rose  to  this  important 
post  was  Messala  Corvinus,  who  found  himself 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  resigned  in  a  few  days. 
Taurus  Statilius  succeeded,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  acquitted  himself  with  honour 
and  ability.  Lucius  Piso  was  the  next  in  office. 
During  a  series  of  twenty  years,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  difficult  station  with  such  an 
even  tenor,  and  such  constant  dignity,  that,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeraL 

XII.  A  report  relating  to  a  book  of  the  Sibyls,4 

9  He  is  mentioned  bf  Livyinthe  diaracter  of  pneCws 
of  the  citf.  hnperium  in  urbt  iMaretiOf  pittfeeto  «frMe 
Jam  ofUe  ab  rtgt  mefifnto,  rtUquU.   Lib.  i.  ■.  50. 

4  The  history  of  the  Sibjlline  Books,  as  much  of  It  at 
least  as  can  be  condensed  Into  a  note,  is  as  fbllowe:  A 
woman  supposed  to  be  the  Cumean  Sibyl,  presented  to 
Tarquin  the  Proud  three  books,  of  which,  according  to 
the  account  of  Pllny  the  elder,  Itb.  xlii.  cap.  13,  three 
were  burned  bf  her  own  direction.  Other  authors,  such 
as  Dionyshas  of  Halicamassus,  lib.  v.  cap.  G2 ;  and  Aolos 
Oellius,  lib.  1.  cap.  19,  mention  nine  books,  elz  of  which, 
they  sajr,  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  three  pre- 
eerved  whh  care.  Whatever  the  number  was,  it  perish- 
ed in  the  conflacration  that  destroyed  the  Capitol,  not 
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wu  ptesentMl  to  the  lenate  by  Qoinctilunut,  a 
tribune  of  the  people.  Cuuniut  Gallus,  who 
wu  of  the  college  of  fifteen,  considered  this 
book  as  the  undoubted  composition  of  the  Cu- 
nvean  prophetess;  and,  as  such, desired  that, by 
a  decree,  it  might  be  enrolled  in'  the  proper  aiw 
chives.  The  question  was  put  and  carri^  ^  with- 
out opposition.'  Tiberius,  by  letter,  condemned 
the  whole  proceeding.  The  youth  of  Quinctili- 
anus,  he  admitted,  might  be  an  apology  for  his 
ignorance  of  ancient  customs }  but  he  observed, 
and  not  without  asperity,  that  it  ill  became  a 
man  like  Gallus,  versed  in  the  science  of  laws 
and  religious  ceremonies,  to  adopt  the  perform- 
ance of  an  uncertain  author,  without  having  first 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  quindecemviral  col- 
lege, and  without  so  much  as  reading  it,  as  had 
been  the  practice,  at  a  meeting  of  the  pontiffs. 
Besides  this,  the  rote  was  passed  by  surprise  in 
a  thin  meeting  of  the  senate.  He  added  further, 
that  since  the  world  abounded  with  spurious 
produ^ons,  falsely  ascribed  to  the  venerable 
name  of  the  ancient  Sibyl,  it  had  been  the  wis- 
dom of  Augustus*  to  fix  a  stated  day,  on  or  be- 


during  the  social  war,  as  said  by  mistake  in  the  original, 
but  in  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  A.  U.  C. 
671.  Those  books  had  been  always  considered  as  a 
aacred  deposit,  containing  prophetic  accounts  of  the 
grandeur  of  Rome,  and  the  certain  means  of  propitiating 
the  gods  in  the  day  of  distress,  or  when  portents  and 
prodigies  gave  notice  of  some  impending  calamity. 
Tarquin  comraiued  this  invaluable  treasure  to  the  care 
of  two  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  number, 
A.  U.  C.  387,  was  increased  to  ten.  After  the  fire  of  the 
Capitol,  when  the  political  and  religious  oracle  of  the 
state  was  lost,  the  senate  ordered  diligent  search  to  be 
made  in  Italy,  Asia,  and  Africa,  for  all  kinds  of  Sibylline 
verses,  and  that  compilation  was  given  in  charge  to 
flftAen  officers  called  QuiMDBOBirviBi.  They,  and  they 
only,  were  to  have  access  to  those  mysterious  books, 
that  contained  the  fame  and  late  of  the  Romans ;  ./%»»• 
amque  eifeUan^nlum :  Iwt  even  they  were  not  allowed 
to  inspect  the  piwiictions  without  the  special  orders  of 
the  senate.  As  long  as  the  pagan  superstition  lasted, 
the  Sibylline  boolcs  continued  to  be  the  political  creed 
of  the  emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Stilico,  the 
ambitious  minister,  and  pretended  convert  to  Christian- 
ity, ordered  all  the  Sibylline  books  to  be  burnt  Pagan- 
ism groaned  and  expired.  It  appeared  that  there  had 
bean  In  various  places  a  great  number  of  Sibylline 
women,  whose  verses  were  obtruded  on  the  world  by  a 
pious  fraud;  but  the  Cumaan  Sibyl,  so  called  from 
CunuBf  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  was  the  only 
genuine  prophetess.  It  Is  well  known  that  Virgil,  not 
understanding  what  was  foretold  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
applied  the  whole  prediction  to  another  purpose  In  his 
fotuth  eclogue,  called  the  Poixio.  The  name  of  Sibyl 
was  compounded  of  aief,  iSolica  voce,  pro  6co(,  XTecu, 
and  /9evXir,  consilium.  See  the  Delphin  Virgil,  lib.  vi. 
V.  86:  and  see  the  fine  description  of  the  Sibyl  In  her 
prophetic  ecstasy,  v.  46. 

1  The  senate  had  two  ways  of  coming  to  a  resolution ; 
If  there  was  no  debate,  the  house  decided  per  dtscctttoiMfii. 
'When  there  was  an  opposition,  the  fathers  were  called 
upon  wriatim  lor  their  opinions.  See  Aulus  Oellius, 
lib.  ziv.  cap.  7. 

3  See  to  the  same  eflbct  Soetonlus  In  Aug.  s.  31. 


fore  which  all  papers  of  the  kind  wttt  to  be 
deposited  with  the  prctors,  and  none,  afWr  tlie 
limited  time,  to  remain  in  private  hands.  For 
this  regulation  there  was  an  ancient  precedent. 
After  the  social  war,  when  the  capitol  wai  d»» 
stroyed  by  fire,  diligent  seaieh  was  made  at 
Samos,  at  Ilium,  at  ErythrsB,  in  Africa,  Sidly, 
and  all  the  Roman  colonies,  in  order  to  collect 
the  Sibylline  verses,  whether  the  productioii  of 
a  single  prophetess,  or  of  a  greater  numbers  >nd 
the  sacerdoUl  order  had  directions,  as  far  ai  biH 
man  sagacity  could  distinguish,  to  separate  tlie 
fictitious  from  the  genuine  compositton.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  this  letter,  the  book  in  question 
was  referred  to  the  college  of  fifteen,  called  tlie 
QviirnxcxxTiBi. 

XIII.  During  the  same  consulship,  the  dle« 
tress  occasioned  by  a  dearth  of  com,  well  nigh 
excited  a  popular  insurrection.  For  seyeral 
days  the  damoiur  in  the  theatre  was  outngeouf 
beyond  all  former  example.  Tiberius  wrote  to  the 
senate,  and,  in  terms  of  keen  reproach,  cenrared 
the  inactivity  of  the  magistrates,  who  raffered 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  populace  to  nigt 
without  control;  he  stated  the  quantity  of  grain 
imported  annually  by  his  orders,  and  the  proT* 
inces  from  which  he  drew  his  supplies,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  importation  fonnerly  made  by  Au- 
gustus. To  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  tiie 
senate  passed  a  decree  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  old  republic.  The  consuls  followed  it  with 
an  edict  of  equal  rigour.  The  emperoT  took  no 
part  in  the  business ;  but  his  silence  gained  bin 
no  popularity ;  he  flattered  himself  with  hopee 
that  it  would  pass  for  the  moderation  of  a  re- 
publican prince ;  but  it  was  deemed  the  euUeB 
pride  of  a  tyrant. 

XIY.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  three 
Roman  knights,  by  name,  Geminius,  Celsus,ejid 
Pompeius,  were  charged  with  a  eonspiraey,  and 
condemned  to  suffer.  Geminius  had  been  a  man 
of  pleasure  and  great  prodigality.  His  taato  for 
expense  and  luxury  recommended  hhn  to  tho 
friendship  of  Sejanus,  but  a  friendship  mereljr 
convivial,  leading  to  no  serious  connection.  Ju- 
nius Celsus,  at  that  time  one  of  the  tribunes,  to 
he  lay  fettered  in  prison,  contrived  to  lengthen 
out  his  chain,  so  as  to  wind  it  round  hia  neck, 
and  strangle  himself. 

About  the  same  time,  Rabrius  Fabatui ,  who 
had  fled  from  the  city,  with  intent  to  seek  among 
the  Parthians  a  refuge  from  the  disasten  of  the 
time,  was  apprehended  by  a  centurion,  near  tho 
straits  of  Sicily,  and  brought  back  to  Romo. 
Being  questioned,  he  was  not  able,  with  tny 
colour  of  probability,  to  account  for  his  sudden 
departure  on  so  long  a  journey.  He  escaped, 
however,  though  not  by  an  act  of  element* 
He  continued  to  live  in  safety,  not  pardoBod«  but 
forgotten. 

/XV.  Servius  Galba  and  Lucius  Sylla  weie 
^e  next  consuls  [A.  U.  C.  786.  A.  D.  81]  Tir 
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bdiw  MW  hit  I  gnuiddtigiiton  io  the  season  of 
life»  tbftt  made  it  propor  to  disposo  of  tbem  in 
miTiage.  On  tliat  subject  be  bad  deliberated 
for  some  time.  His  cboice,  at  len^,  fixed  on 
Lucius  Cassius  and  Bfiarcns  Vinicios.  Yinicins 
was  bom  at  a  small  municipal  town,  known  bjr 
the  name  of  Caleb.  His  fatber  and  grand- 
father were  of  consular  rank|  but  the  family, 
before  their  time,  noTer  rose  higher  than  the 
equestrian  order.  Their  descendant  united  to 
hii  amiable  manners  a  vein  of  pleasing  elo- 
quence. Cassius  was  bom  at  Rome,  of  a  ple- 
beian, but  respected  family.  He  was  educated 
under  the  strict  tuition  of  his  father,  but  suc- 
ceeded more  through  happiness  than  care  and 
industry.  To  these  two  the  daughters  of  Ger- 
manicus  were  given  in  marriage  i  Drusilla  to 
Caesius,  and  Julia  to  Vinicius.  Tiberius,  in  his 
letters  to  the  senate,  made  honourable  mention 
of  the  young  men,  but  in  the  style  of  reserve. 
He  tOQched  on  his  long  absence  from  the  capital, 
and,  after  glossing  it  over  with  vague  and  iirt^ 
lous  reasons,  talked  in  a  more  serious  tone  of 
the  weight  of  govemment,  and  the  animosities 
which  he  was  obliged  to  encounter.  He  desired 
that  Macro, prwfect  of  the  prvtorlan  guards,  with 
a  small  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions,  might 
have  directions  to  guard  his  person,  as  often  as 
he  should  attend  the  senate.  A  decree  was 
passed  in  the  amplest  form,  according  to  his 
desire,  without  limitation  of  rank  or  number. 
Tiberius,  notwithstanding,  never  appeared  in  the 
aisemMv  of  the  fathers,  nor  even  entered  the 
walls  01  Rome.  He  made  feigned  approaches, 
still  retreating  through  devious  roads,  suspecting 
the  people,  and  flying  firom  his  country. 

XVI.  The  practice  of  usury  was  a  grievance 
that  distressed  the  whole  community.  Against 
such  as  sought  to  iocrease  their  wealth  by  placing 
oat  money  <  at  exorbitant  interest,  actions  were 
commenced.    The  money-lenders  were  accused 


3  Am  Oennanicus  was  adopted  hy  Tfberfais,  Annals  1. 
a  a»  his  danglers  wera,  conseqaflnay,the  grandchtldren 
of  Tiberias. 

4  Tho  grieraacas  of  tho  pooplo,  labouing  onder  tho 
•ppwibn  of  their  credlton^  occur  so  ofl«n  in  U^y, 
ihec  it  ie  needless  to  cite  particolar  Inautnces.  The  law 
of  Julias  Caoar,  mentioned  In  this  peioage,  is  explained 
bf  Soelonius.  It  was  expected,  he  laye,  that  all  debts 
Shoold  be  cancelled ;  but  Cvoar  ofdeied,  that  all  debtors 
AoaU  sstiflfy  their  creditors,  according  to  a  frir  estimate 
ef  their  estates,  at  the  rstes  at  which  they  were  par* 
chased  before  the  commencement  of  the  citU  wars; 
deducting  from  the  principal  the  Interest  that  had  been 
paid;  and  by  those  means  about  a  tnulh  part  of  the 
debt  was  sank.  Suetonius,  In  Jul.  C«s.  s.  48.  See  also 
Cbsar  de  BeU.  CiT.  UL  s.  1.  The  lale  Sir  WiUienl 
Biacksteae  nyi,  Maojr  good  and  learned  men  perplexed 
themselves,  and  other  people,  by  raising  questions  about 
the  reward  for  the  use  of  monej,  end  by  expreeelng 
their  doubta  about  the  legality  of  it  in/oro  eonacUrUia. 
k  compensation  for  the  loan  of  mon^  Is  generelly 
called  tetereeC,  by  those  who  thhtk  it  lawful;  and  Meufy, 
by  thoae  who  think  otherwise ;  for  the  enemiea  to  in- 
Umt  in  geneial  make  no  distinction  between  that  and 


under  a  law  enacted  by  Julius  Casar,  wheieby 
the  terms  of  lending  on  land  security,  through- 
out Italy,  were  defined  and  settled ;  a  wise  and 
salutary  law,  but  fallen  into  disuse,  the  public 
good,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  giving  way  to 
private  advantage.  Usury,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  an  early  canker  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
frequent  cause  of  tumult  and  sedition.  Laws 
were  made  to  repress  the  mischief,  while  yet 
the  manners  were  pure  and  uncorrapted.  In 
the  first  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  interest  of 
money  was  arbitraiy,  depending  on  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  opulent ;  but,  by  a  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  it  was  reduced  to  one  for  the 
hundred.  More  was  declared  illegaL  In  pro- 
cess of  time  a  new  regulation,  proposed  by  the 
tribunes,  lowered  it  to  one  half}  and,  finally,  it 
was  abolished  altogether.  It  began  however  to 
revive,  and,  to  suppress  its  growth,  new  stnc* 
tions  were  established  by  the  authority  of  thn 
people :  but  fraud  found  new  expedients,  often 
checked,  and  as  often  re-appearing  in  diflhrenl 
shapes.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  at  the  point 
of  time  now  in  question,  the  coifiplaint  waa 
brought  before  Gracchus  the  grsBtor,  who  was 
empowered,  by  virtue  of  his  oflice,  to  hear  and 
determine.  That  magistrate,  however,  seeing 
nimibers  involved  in  the  question,  submitted  the 
whole  to  the  Consideration  of  the  senate,  ta 
that  order  few  were  exempt  from  the  genornl 
vice.  Alarmed  for  themselves,  and  wishing  to 
obtain  a  general  immunity,  the  &thers  referred 
the  business  to  the  emperor.  Tiberius  oom^ 
plied  with  their  request  A  year  and  six 
months  were  granted,  that  men  in  that  time 
might  adjust  and  settle  their  accounts,  aeeording 
to  law. 


Mewry,  holding  any  Increase  of  money  to  be  indefensibly 
usurious.  The  arguments  in  support  of  that  opinitm 
are  refuted  by  Sir  William  Blackslone,  who  proTesthat 
the  taking  of  a  moderate  reward  for  the  ate  of  money, 
Is  not  only,  not  malum  in  ec,  but  highly  ueeful  to  society. 
See  his  Commentaries,  ^1.  IL  p.  4&I  to  467.  Brotier 
states  the  different  rates  of  Interest  known  at  Rome, 
at  different  Uraes.  Some  of  them  were  usorious  on 
account  of  their  excess,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table: 


Usora 


(  Semianclsriiun, 
t  Unclarium, 
'Quedrans, 

Triens, 

Qnincnnz^ 

Semis, 

Bes, 

Deunx, 

Centeasfana, 


HalfpfrCmi. 

OneptrCtnL 

nnaptrCmL 

FbmrperCmt, 

FtmperCmtt 

SisperCttU. 

BightperCaU. 

EUv0HperCenL 

TVdeejMr  Cm#. 


Centesshna  Qnstema,  fbrfjf^htptrCmtt. 
Anatocismus,  MttrmtitpmMUrwaL 

When  tlie  sum  for  the  use  of  mmey  Is  exeesslve,  or 
wliat  Is  now  deemed  untrimut  Tachns  calls  it  verewre; 
and  BO  the  word  is  used  by  Cicero,  Bulamimi  ami  Romm 
vwtismLAU  faeera  vctten/,  nan  poUnmt;  quod  Ua  Cto* 
hinia  vtiabai.  Ad  Attlcum,  lib.  v.  eplet  21.  See  an 
Samy  on  the  wsitijf&A  of  Roman  Usury,  Mamoln  of  tho 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettros,  voL  ziviiL  See  also  Hon* 
tasquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  zxiL  chap.  23l 
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XVIL  The  wuit  of  cnmiit  money  brought 
on  a  new  scene  of  distress.  Creditors  pressed 
to  htve  their  accounts  balanced,  and  judgment 
was  signed  against  such  as  stood  indebted.  Their 
effects  were  sold,  and  all  the  specie  was  either 
carried  to  the  public  treasury,  or  swallowed  up 
in  the  coffers  of  the  prince.  To  alleviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  senate  ordered,  by  a  decree, 
that  two-thirds  of  each  man's  debt  should  be 
secured  on  lands  in  Italy.  But  still  the  cred- 
itors claimed  the  whole  of  their  demand,  and 
the  debtor  by  consequence,  was  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  He  wished  to  save  his  honour ; 
the  necessity  pressed ;  meetings  were  held, 
supplications  were  tried,  but  the  law  took  its 
course.  The  tribunal  of  the  praetor  resounded 
with  complaints,  and  noise,  and  lamentations. 
The  project  of  obliging  the  debtor  to  sell  his 
lands,  and  the  creditors  to  purchase,  instead  of 
healing  the  mischief,  made  it  worse.  The 
usurers  lay  in  wait  to  boy  at  a  reduced  price, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  hoarded  up  their  money. 
The  value  of  lands  sunk  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  estates  on  sale,  and  the  debtor  was 
left  without  resource.  Whole  families  were 
ruined ;  their  credit  was  destroyed,  and  every 
prospect  vanished.  Tiberius  interposed  with 
seasonable  relief.  He  opened  a  fund  of  one 
hundred  thousand  great  sesterces,  as  a  public 
loan,  for  three  years,  free  from  interest,  on  con- 
dition that  the  borrower,  for  the  security  of  the 
state,  should  mortgage  lands  of  double  the  value. 
By  this  salutary  aid  public  credit  was  revived. 
The  money,  which  had  lain  in  private  hands, 
began  to  circulate ;  and  the  order  of  the  senate, 
directing  the  sale  of  land-property,  fell  into 
disuse.  Like  most  plans  of  reformation,  it  was 
embraced  at  first  with  ardour )  but  the  novelty 
ceased,  and  the  scheme  ended  in  nothing. 

XVIII.  The  rage  of  prosecutions,  from  which 
Rome  had  an  interval  of  rest,  broke  out  again 
with  collected  fury.  The  first  that  suffered 
was  Confidius  Proculus,  on  a  charge  of  violated 
majesty.  On  his  birth-day,  while  he  was  cele- 
brating that  annual  festival,  he  was  seized,  in 
the  moment  of  joy,  and  conducted  to  the  senate- 
house,  where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
hurried  away  to  execution.  His  sister,  Sancia, 
was  interdicted  from  fire  and  water.  The  pro- 
secutor, who  appeared  against  her,  was  Quintus 
Pomponius,  a  fierce  and  turbulent  spirit.  To 
curry  favour  with  the  prince,  and  thereby  save 
his  brother,  Pomponius  Secundus,  was  the  pre- 
tence with  which  this  man  endeavoured  to 
palliate  his  iniquity.  The  senate  proceeded 
next  against  Pompeia  Macrina.  She  was  con- 
demned to  banishment.  Her  husband,  Aigolicus, 
and  Laco,  her  father-in-law,  both  of  distin- 
guished rank  in  Achaia,  had,  before  this  time, 
fUlen  victims  to  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius.  Mac- 
rina*8  father,  an  illustrious  Roman  knight,  and 
lier  brother,  who  was  of  praetorian  rank,  to 
avoid  a  similar  sentence,  put  an  end  to  their 


lives.  The  crime  alleged  against  them  wu, 
their  ancestor,  Theophanes  of  Mitylene,  had  I 
the  confidential  friend  of  Pompey  the  Great; 
that  divine  honours  were  paid  to  the  memor 
Theophanes  by  the  flattering  genius  of  the  Gi 
nation. 

XIX.  Sextus  Marius,  who  held  the  lai 
possessions  in  Spain,  was  the  next  victim. 
cest  with  his  own  daughter  was  the  imp 
crime :  he  was  precipitated  down  the  Tarp 
rock.  That  the  avarice  of  Tiberias  was 
motive  for  this  act  of  violence,  was  seen  be; 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  when  the  gold-n 
of  the  unfortunate  Spaniard,  which  were 
feited  to  the  public,  were  known  to  be  seize 
the  emperor  for  his  own  use.  He  was  no 
far  plunged  in  blood,  that  executions  served 
to  whet  his  cruelly.  At  one  blow,  he  on 
all,  who  were  detained  in  prison  for  their 
posed  connection  with  Sejanus,  to  be  pi 
instant  death.  A  dreadful  carnage  folio 
neither  sex  nor  age  was  spared ;  the  noble 
ignoble  perished  without  distinction ;  dead  b 
in  mangled  heaps,  or  scattered  up  and  d 
presented  a  tragic  spectacle.  Neither  fi 
nor  relation,  dared  to  approach:  none  were 
mitted  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  death,  to  weep 
the  deceased,  or  to  bid  the  last  farewell.  G 
were  stationed  to  watch  the  looks  of  afl 
friends,  and  to  catch  intelligence  from 
tears,  till,  at  length,  the  putrid  bodies 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  to  drive  at  the  mer 
the  winds  and  waves.  Some  were  carried 
by  the  current ;  others  were  thrown  on  s 
but  to  bum  or  bury  them  was  allowed 
man.  All  were  struck  with  terror,  and  tl 
office  of  humanity  was  suppressed.  Ci 
went  on  increasing,  and  every  sentiment  ( 
heart  was  smothered  in  silence. 

XX.  About  this  time,  Caligula,  who 
close  attendance  on  his  grandfather  in  the  i 
Capreie,  was  married  to  Claudia,i  the  dai 
of  Marcus  Silanus.  This  young  prince  h 
art  to  conceal,  under  a  veil  of  modesty,  th 
detestable  of  human  characters.  Neith< 
condemnation  of  his  mother,  nor  the  banis 
of  his  brother,  could  extort  from  him  on< 
of  compassion.  He  studied  the  humours 
berius  {  he  watched  the  whim  of  the  day,  ] 
his  features  accordingly,  in  dress  and  lai 
the  mimic  of  his  grandfather.  Hence  the  i 
remark  of  Passienus,  the  famous  orator ;  " 
never  was  a  better  slave,  nor  a  more  dct 
master."  A  prophetic  expression  that  fe 
Tiberius  concerning  Galba,  who  was  thi 
in  th^  office  of  consul,  may  not  unaptly 
serted  in  this  place.  Having  called  him 
audience.  In  order  to  penetrate  his 
thoughts,  he  tried  him  on  various  topics, 
length,  told  him  in  Greek,  "  Tou  too,  G; 


1  See  the  Genealogical  Tablo,  No.  87. 
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a  futon  daj,  will  hsve  a  tMte  of  soTeraign 
power)"  allading  to  hii  eleyation  late  in  life, 
and  the  ihortiiess  of  his  retgn.  To  look  into  the 
leedf  of  time  was  the  early  study  of  Tiberius. 
fin  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  judicial  astrolof^  was  his 
Yfi^^^rite   pursuit.     In  the  acquisition  of  that 
\sdeace,  he  there  employed  his  leisure,  under 
Thrasullus,  whose  abilities  he  tried  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

XXI.  Wheneyer  he  chose  to  consult  an  as- 
trologer, he  retired  with  him  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  attended  by  a  single  freedman,  selected 
for  the  purpose,  illiterate,  but  of  great  bodily 
ttrength.  This  man  conducted  the  soothsayer, 
whose  talents  were  to  be  tried,  along  the  ridge 
of  the  cliff,  on  which  the  mansion  stood  \  and  as 
he  returned,  if  the  emperor  suspected  fraud,  or 
vain  affectation  of  knowledge,  he  threw  the  im- 
postor headlong  into  the  sea.  Tiberius  was,  by 
these  means,  left  at  ease,  and  no  witness  survived 
to  tell  the  story.  Thrasullus  was  put  to  the 
fame  test.  Being  led  along  the  precipice,  he 
answered  a  number  of  questions ;  and  not  only 
promised  imperial  splendor  tQ  Tiberius,  but 
opened  a  scene  of  future  events,  in  a  manner 
that  filled  his  imagination  with  astonishment 
Tiberius  desired  to  know,  *<  whether  he  had  cast 
his  own  pativity  ?  Could  he  foresee  what  was  to 
liappen  in  the  course  of  the  year  ?  nay,  on  that 
very  day  ?"  Thrasullus  consulted  the  position 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  aspect  of  the  planets : 
he  was  struck  with  fear ;  he  paused ;  he  hesitated ; 
he  sunk  into  profound  meiditation ;  terror  and 
amazement  shook  his  frame.  Breaking  silence 
at  last,  **  I  perceive,"  he  said,  ^  the  crisis  of  my 
Ikte ;  this  very  moment  may  be  my  last."  Ti- 
beiins  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  congratulating 
him  both  on  his  knowledge,  and  his  escape  from 
danger.  From  that  moment,  he  considered  the 
predictions  of  Thrasullus  as  the  oracles  of  truth, 
and  the  astrologer  was  ranked  in  the  number  of 
the  prince's  confidential  friends. 

XXII.  When  I  reflect  on  this  fact,  and  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  I  find  my  judgment  so  much 
on  the  balance,  that,  whether  human  affairs  are 
governed  9  by  fate  and  immutable  necessity,  or 
leA  to  the  wild  rotation  of  chance,  I  am  not  able 
to  decide.  Among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
and  the  followers  of  their  different  sects  among 
the  modems,  two  opposite  opinions  have  pre- 
vailed. According  to  the  system  of  one  party, 
"in  all  that  relates  to  man,  his  formation,  his 


S  This  whole  passage  about  Fate  sod  Chance  shows, 
after  all  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  that  nothing 
bat  ReTelation  could  disperse  the  mist,  in  which  the  best 
■nderstandings  were  inToWed.  The  reasoning  of  Taci- 
OH  calls  to  mind  the  passage  In  Milton : 
Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thought  more  eleTate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  proTldence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  &te, 
Fix'd&te,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  abeolnte, 
And  found  no  end.  In  wand'ring  niaxss  lost 


progress,  and  his  end,  the  gods  have  no  concern  { 
and  by  consequence,  calamity  is  often  the  good 
man's  portion,  while  vice  enjoys  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  the  world."  In  opposition  to 
this  hypothesis,  another  school  maintains,  "  that 
the  immutable  law  of  fate  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  events  of  the  moral  world ;  that  law," 
they  tell  us,  «  does  not  depend  on  the  course  of 
wandering  planets,  but  is  fixed  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  things,  supported  and  preserved  by  a 
chain  of  natural  causes.  Man,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  left  at  liberty  to  choose  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion }  but  the  choice  once  made,  the  consequences 
follow  in  a  regular  course,  fixed,  certain,  and 
inevitable."  By  this  sect  we  are  further  taught, 
"  that  good  and  evil  are  not  always  what  vulgar 
error  has  so  defined;  on  the  contrary,  many, 
whom  we  see  struggling  with  adversity,  are  yet 
perfectly  happy ;  while  others.  In  all  the  pride 
and  a£9uenoe  of  fortune,  are  truly  wretched. 
The  former,  by  their  fortitude,  tower  above  the 
ills  of  life  s  and  the  latter,  by  their  indiscretion, 
poison  their  own  felicity." 

Sublime  as  this  theory  may  be,  there  is  still  a 
third  opinion,  which  has  taken  root  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  the  colour  of  our  lives  is 
fixed  in  the  first  moment  of  our  existence ;  and 
though  what  is  foretold,  and  the  events  that  fol- 
low, may  often  vary,  the  fallacy  is  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  art  itself,  but  to  the  vanity  of  pre- 
tenders to  a  science,  respected  by  antiquity,  and 
in  modem  times  established  by  undoubted  proof. 
In  fact,  the  reign  of  Nero  was  foretold  by  the 
son  of  this  very  Thrasullus :  but  this,  to  avoid  a 
long  digression,  shall  be  reserved  for  its  proper 
place. 

XXIII.  During  the  same  consulship,  the 
death  of  Asinius  Gallus  8  became  publicly  known. 
That  he  died  by  famine  no  man  doubted;  but 
whether  through  compulsion,  or  wilful  absti- 
nence, is  uncertain.  Application  was  made  for 
leave  to  perform  his  funeral  obsequies ;  nor  did 
Tiberius  blush  to  grant  as  a  favour,  what  was 
the  common  right  of  man.  He  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  a  criminal,  before  he  could  be  con- 
victed in  his  presence,  had  escaped  the  hand  of 
justice ;  as  if  in  three  years,  since  the  charge 
was  laid,  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  pro- 
ceed against  a  man  of  consular  rank,  and  the 
father  of  consuls. 

,  The  death  of  Drusus  i  followed.  By  order  of 
Tiberius  he  was  to  be  starved  to  death.  By 
chewing  the  weeds  that  served  for  his  bed,  the 
unhappy  prince  lingered  nine  days  in  misery. 
At  the  time  when  Macro  received  his  orders  to 


9  Asinhis  Gallus  was  thrown  Into  prison  three  yean 
before.   See  book  v.  Supplement,  s.  14. 

4  Dmsos,  the  son  of  Genoanicns :  Genealogical  Table, 
Na  83.  See  an  account  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  palace,  book  t.  Supplement,  s.  7. 
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act  witii  Tigour  tgainst  Sejasus,  Tiberius,  as 
some  writers  assert,  gave  directions,  if  that  des- 
perate minister  had  recourse  to  arms,  that  Dru- 
sus,  confined  in  the  palace,  should  be  produced 
to  the  people,  and  proclaimed  emperor.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  report,  an  opinion  prevailed, 
that  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of  being  recon- 
ciled to  his  grandson  and  his  daughter-in-law. 
But  to  relent  was  not  in  the  temper  of  Tiberius  : 
he  was  supposed  to  be  mercifully  inclined,  and' 
he  chose  rather  to  display  his  cruelty. 

XXIV.  The  death  of  Brusus  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  Tiberius.  He 
persecuted  the  memory  of  the  prince  with  unex- 
tinguished hatred;  he  imputed  to  him  unna- 
tural passions,  and  represented  him  as  a  person 
who  had  not  only  lost  all  family  affection,  but, 
being  possessed  of  an  aspiring  genius,  was  actu- 
ally employed  in  concerting  measures  to  overturn 
the  government  He  ordered  a  day-book  to  be 
read  before  the  fathers,  in  which  the  words  and 
actions  of  Drusus  were  carefully  recorded.  In 
the  annals  of  history  is  there  any  thing  to  match 
this  black,  this  horrible  inquisition  ?  For  a  length 
of  time  spies  of  state  were  appointed  to  keep  a 
register  of  words,  to  interpret  looks,  and  note 
the  groans  that  issued  from  the  heart.  That  the 
grandfather  could  countenance  a  plot  so  black 
and  detestable ;  that  he  could  listen  to  the  whis- 
pered tale$  read  a  clandestine  journal,  and  not 
only  read  it  in  secret,  but  produce  it  in  the  face 
of  day ;  appears  too  atrocious  to  be  believed,  if 
the  fact  was  not  authenticated  by  the  letters  of 
Aetitts  the  centurion,  and  Dldymus  the  freedman. 
In  the  narrative  left  by  those  men,  we  find  the 
names  of  the  slaves  employed  about  the  prince's 
person.  One  struck  him,  as  he  came  forth  from 
his  chamber;  another  overpowered  him  with 
terror  and  dismay. 

The  centurion,  as  if  brutality  were  a  merit, 
boasts  of  his  savage  expressions.  He  relates  the 
words  of  the  prince,  in  the  last  ebb  of  life, 
spoken  against  Tiberius,  at  first,  perhaps,  in  a 
feigned  delirium,  but  when  his  end  drew  near, 
in  a  tone  of  solemn  imprecation,  imploring  the 
gods,  that  he  who  imbrued  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  daughter-in-law;  who  murdered 
his  nephew ;  who  destroyed  his  grandchildren, 
and  in  his  own  family  laid  a  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter; might  not  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
his  crimes.  <*  Reserve  him, "  he  said,  *<  reserve 
him,  gods!  for  your  own  just  vengeance:  let 
him  fall  a  terrible  example  to  the  present  age, 
and  to  all  posterity."  The  fathers,  affecting 
to  shudder  at  imprecations  so  eager  and  em- 
phatic, interrupted  the  reading;  but  they  felt 
the  impression  at  their  hearts.  With  horror 
and  astonishment  they  beheld  a  tyrant,  who, 
with  close  hypocrisy,  had  hitherto  concealed  his 
crimes,  but  was  now  so  hardened,  that,  without 
shame  or  remorse,  he  could  throw  open  the 
prison-walls,  and  show  his  grandson  under  the 
centurion's  lash,  exposed  to  common   ruffians. 


and,  in  the  agony  of  famine,  begging  a  wrel 
pittance  to  support  expiring  nature,  but  be| 
it  in  vain. 

XXV.  The  grief  occasioned  by  the  mi 
choly  death  of  Drusus,  had  not  subsided,  i 
the  public  1  received  another  shock  fron 
tragic  end  of  Agrippina.  The  fall  of  8e* 
afforded  a  gleam  of  hope,  which,  it  may  be 
jectured,  helped  to  support  her  spirits  for 
time ;  but  when  she  saw  no  alteration  of 
sures,  worn  out  and  tired  of  life,  she  resoli 
close  the  scene.  Her  death  was  said  to  be  v 
tary;  but  if  it  be  true  that  all  nourishmeni 
withheld  from  her,  it  is  evident  that  an  \ 
tale  was  fabricated,  to  give  the  appearan< 
suicide  to  a  cruel  and  barbarous  murder, 
after  her  decease,  Tiberius  continued  still  ii 
cable.  He  loaded  her  memory  with  the  f( 
imputations ;  he  charged  her  with  incontin 
he  pronounced  Asinius  Callus  her  adult 
ahd  when  she  lost  her  paramour,  life,  he 
was  no  longer  worth  her  care.  But  the  ct 
ter  of  Agrippina  was  invulnerable.  It  is 
that  a  mind  like  hers  could  not  brook  an  y 
Ambition  was  her  ruling  passion;  and  i 
views  of  grandeur  the  soft  desires  of  he 
were  lost  Tiberius  added,  as  a  circumi 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  that  she  died  c 
anniversary  of  the  day  that  freed  the 
ftom  Sejanus  two  years  before.  That  sh 
not  strangled  and  thrown  into  the  co 
charnel-house,  he  thought  fit  to  celebrate 
act  of  clemency.  The  senate  thanked  him  f( 
tender  indulgence,  and  ordained,  by  a  decre 
the  fifteenth  before  the  calends  of  Nov 
(the  day  on  which  Sejanus  and  Agrippinj 
expired)  should  be  observed  as  a  solemn  fe 
with  annual  offerings  on  the  altar  of  Jupi 

XXVI.  Soon  after  these  transactions,  Cc 
Nerva,s  the  constant  companion  of  the  ] 
a  man  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of 
both  human  and  divine,  possessing  a  splend 
tune,  and  still  in  the  vigour  of  health,  grew 
of  life,  and  formed  a  resolution  to  lay  th 
den  down.  Tiberius,  on  the  first  Intel  11 
paid  him  a  visit ;  he  entered  into  close  c 
sation;  he  desired  to  know  his  motivi 
expostulated,  tried  the  force  of  entreat 
dcclared,without  reserve, that  if  a  man, so 
favour,  without  any  apparent  reason,  put 
to  his  life,  it  would  be  a  stab  to  the  em 
peace  of  mind,  and  a  stain  indelible  to  hi 
tation.  Nerva  declined  the  subject.  He  pc 
in  wilful  abstinence,  and  shortly  after 
his  days.  From  those  who  best  knew  hi 
acter  and  way  of  thinking,  we  learn  the 
of  his  conduct.  He  saw  the  cloud  th 
ready  to  burst  on  the  commonwealth,  and 
at  once,  with  fear  and  indignation,  he  re 


1  See  Annals,  book  ▼.'Supplement,  a.  5. 

3  CocceiuB  Nerva  has  been  mflntinned,  book 
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wliile  yet  his  honour  wm  vnblemiihod,  to  otcape 
with  gloxy  from  the  horrois  of  the  time. 

Eztnordinaiy  as  it  may  seem,  the  death  of 
AgrippiJia  drew  after  it  the  ruin  of  Plancina. 
She  was  formerly  the  wife  of  Cnetus  Piso.  The 
reader  will  remember  the  savage  joy,  with  which 
she  heard  of  the  death  of  Geimanicus.  When 
her  husband  perished,  the  influence  of  Livia, 
and,  still  more,  the  enmity  of  Agrippina,  screen- 
ed her  from  the  punishment  due  to  her  crimes. 
But  court-favour  and  private  animosity  were  at 
an  end,  and  justice  took  its  course.  The  charge 
against  her  was  founded  on  facts  of  public  noto- 
riety. In  despair  she  laid  violent  hands  on 
herself,  and  suffered,  at  last,  the  slow,  but  just 
reward  of  a  flagitious  life. 

XXVn.  Amidst  the  tragic  events  that  covered 
the  city  of  Rome  with  one  geneial  face  of  mourn- 
ing, a  new  cause  of  discontent  arose  from  the 
nantage  of  Julia  (the  daughter  of  Drusus,8  and 
lately  the  wife  of  Nero)  with  Rubellius  Blandus, 
whose  grandfather,  a  native  of  Tibur,  and  never 
of  higher  distinction  than  the  equestrian  rank, 
was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  men  still  living. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  funeral  of 
Alius  Lamia  was  celebrated  with  all  the  honours 
of  the  censorian  order.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  the  nominal  governor  of  Syria,  and  having 
resigned  that  imaginary  title,  was  made  prasfect 
of  Rome.  Illustrious  by  his  birth,  he  lived  to  a 
vigorous  old  sge ;  and  not  being  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  provinces  of  Syria,  he  derived  from 
that  very  restraint  an  additional  dignity .< 

The  death  of  Pomponius  Flaccu8,s  propraetor 
of  Syria,  which  happened  soon  after  the  decease 
of  Lamia,  produced  a  letter  from  Tiberius  to  the 
senate,  remonstrating,  that  officers  of  rank,  who 
by  their  talents  were  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of 
I,  declined  the  service ;  and,  by  consequence. 


3  J«i1Sb,  the  daughter  of  Drusue  and  Liviei  and  grand- 
devghler  to  Tiberius.    Genealogical  Table,  No.  74. 

4  The  name  of  ihie  person  was  Coeeus  .£liu8  Lamia. 
He  united  in  his  character  many  excellent  qualllies, 
bat  was  addicted  to  liquor,  as  we  loam  from  Seneca,  who 
Mfs,  that  Tiberius,  having  experienced  the  good  effects 
ef  Pijw's  administration,  which  succeeded  nolwiihstand- 
ing  his  love  of  liquor,  see  book  v.  Supplement,  s.  19,  and 
aatMj  appointed  Coasva  to  the  office  of  prefect  of  the 
citjr;  a  man  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  but  fond  of 
wine,  and  apt  to  drink  deep.  Costum  fecit  wrbia  prtt- 
/■rfwwi,  vtrwm  froMm,  fnodcratum,  aed  mertwn  vino 
H  wm^tnitm  ;  puto  qtUa  b^ne  eesterai  PiamUa  ebrietaa. 
Scaees,  episu  83.  He  obtained  the  province  of  Syria, 
bei  was  not  solbred  to  proceed  to  his  government.  This, 
we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  was  a  state  of  suspense  habitual 
to  Tiberins.  See  book  i.  s.  80,  where  we  are  also  told  why 
the  detention  of  Lamia  added  to  his  dignity.  Tiberius 
was  ainid  of  eminent  virtue :  JEHr  Ojptimia  periculum. 

6  FDog^MMiiQS  Flaccus  was  another  of  Tiberiua^s  botr 
tle«oiapanions.  Suetonius  says,  that  the  name  of  the 
emperor  being,  TVttriua  Claudiua  Ntro,  he  was  nick- 
named Bnsnnm  Caldhts  Msbo;  and  afber  be  came 
lo  the  empire,  he  passed  a  whole  night  and  two  days  in 
a  earoQsing  party  with  IakIus  Piso  and  Pomponius 
Flaccos.  Sueton.  in  Tiberio,  s.  42. 


the  enperor  wae  ndueed  to  the  necessity  of 
requesting,  that  the  fathers  would  use  their  influ- 
ence, to  induce  men  of  consular  rank  to  undertake 
the  office.  He  forgot,  however,  that  ten  years 
before,  Arruntius  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  but,  during  that  whole  time,  was 
never  permitted  to  leave  the  city. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  died  Manius  Lepi- 
dus,*  whose  wisdom  and  modention  have  been 
already  mentioned.  To  say  any  thing  of  the 
nobility  of  his  birth  were  superfluous,  since  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  house  of  the  .£roilii, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  pedigree,  pro- 
duced a  race  of  eminent  citizens.  If  any  of 
the  family  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  they  continued,  notwithstanding,  to 
support  the  splendour  of  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious race. 

XXVIIL  Paulus  Fabius  and  Lucius  Vitellius  t 
succeeded  to  the  consulship  [A.  U.  C.  787.  A.  D. 
34.]  In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  miraculous 
bird,  known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  the 
phoBnix,*  after  disappearing  for  a  series  of  ages. 


6  Manias  Lepidus  has  been  menUoned,book  I.  s.  13; 
book  Iv.  s.  90. 

7  Lucius  Vitellius,  the  new  consul,  was  the  fitther  of 
Vitellius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  See  more  of 
him,  8.  xzzii. 

8  The  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  of  this  wonder- 
ful bird,  if  collected  together,  would  iwell  into  a  volume. 
Tacitus  was  aware  of  the  decorations  of  fable ;  but  of 
the  real  existence  of  such  a  bird,  and  its  periodical 
appearance  In  Egypt,  he  entertained  no  kind  of  doubt. 
It  has  been  objected  by  some  critics,  tlua  he  breaks  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  digres- 
sion :  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  what  is  now 
known  to  be  a  fable,  was  formerly  received  as  a  certain 
truth.   It  was,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  TScitus,  an  in- 
tereeting  description,  and  even  now  curiosity  is  gratified 
with  the  particulars  of  so  celebrated  a  fiction.    La  BleU 
terie  observes,  that  since  the  Christian  era,  many  learn- 
ed and  pious  writers  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
torrent,  and  embraced  the  popular  opinion.   He  says, 
the  word  ^fpif,  signifying  poimo,  the  palm-tree,  as  well 
as  the  bird  in  question,  Tertullian  was  so  ingenious  as 
to  find  the  phcenix  mentioned  in  Scripture.    The  Latin 
translators  have  aaid  JumIu*  ut  palmaJlorehU  ;  be  tran^ 
latea  it,  Jti»tu»  ut  fhanix  Jlartbit,  Pliny  the  naturalist 
seems  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  particulars  of  the 
birth,  the  age,  the  death,  and  revival,  of  this  wonderful 
bird.   He  says  that  a  pretended  ph(Bniz  was  brought  to 
Rome  from  Egypt,  A.  U.  C.  800,  and  exhibited  as  a 
public  spectacle  in  the  forum ;  but  Uie  people  considered 
it  as  an  imposition.    QMemfcdsum  esse  nemo  duMant. 
Pliny,  lib.  z.  s.  2.   Pomponius  Mela  has  given  an  elegant 
description  of  the  phcenix.    The  substance  of  what  he 
says,  is,  when  it  has  lived  five  hundred  years  it  expires 
on  its  own  nest,  and  being  regenerated,  carries  the  bones 
of  iu  former  fkame  to  Heliopolis,  Uie  city  of  the  Sun, 
and  there,  on  an  altar  covered  with  Arabian  spices,  per> 
forms  a  fragrant  funeral.   Mela,  lib.  iii.  s.  9.    Mariana, 
the  Spanish  historian,  who  wrote  in  modern  times,  may 
be  added  to  the  Christian  writers  who  have  mentioned 
this  bird  with  pioue  credulity.    He  considers  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  phcenix,  towards  the  end  of  Tiberius,  as 
a  prognostic  of  the  resurrection,  because  it  revives  oat 
of  its  own  ashes.    See  his  History  of  Spain,  lib.  iv.  cap. 
i. ;  See  also  Sir  John  Mandeville. 
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raviiited  Egypt.  A  phenomenon  to  reiy  extn- 
ordinory  could  not  fail  to  produce  abundance  of 
curious  speculation.  The  learning  of  Egypt  was 
displayed,  and  Greece  exhausted  her  ingenuity. 
The  facts,  about  which  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
currence of  opinions,  with  other  circumstances, 
in  tbeir  nature  doubtful,  yet  worthy  of  notice, 
will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reider. 

That  the  phoenix  is  sacjed  to  the  sun,  and  dif- 
fers from  the  rest  of  the  feathered  species,  in 
the  form  of  its  head,  and  the  tincture  of  its  plu- 
mage, are  points  settled  by  the  naturalists.  Of 
its  longevity,  the  accounts  are  various.  The 
common  persuasion  is,  that  it  lives  five  hundred 
years,  though  by  some  writers  the  date  is  ex- 
tended to  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The 
several  eras,  when  the  phoenix  has  been  seen, 
are  fixed  by  tradition.  The  first,  we  are  told, 
was  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris ;  the  second,  in  that 
of  Amasis  j  and  in  the  period  when  Ptolemy,  the 
third  of  the  Macedonian  race,  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  another  phoenix  directed  its  flight 
towards  Heliopolis,  attended  by  a  group  of  vari- 
ous birds,  all  attracted  by  the  novelty,  and  gazing 
with  wonder  at  so  beautiful  an  appearance.  For 
the  truth  of  this  account,  we  do  not  presume  to 
answer.  The  facts  lie  too  remote ;  and  cover- 
ed, as  they  are,  with  the  mists  of  antiquity,  all 
further  argument  is  suspended. 

From  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  to  Tiberius,  the 
intermediate  space  is  not  quite  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  From  that  circumstance  it  has  been 
inferred  by  many  that  the  last  phoenix  was  nei- 
ther of  the  genuine  kind,  nor  came  from  the 
woods  of  Arabia.  The  instinctive  qualities  of 
the  species  were  not  observed  to  direct  its  mo- 
tions. It  is  the  genius,  we  are  told,  of  the  true 
phoenix,  when  its  course  of  years  is  finished,  and 
the  approach  of  death  is  felt,  to  build  a  nest  in 
its  native  clime,  and  there  deposit  the  principles 
of  life,  from  which  a  new  progeny  arises.  The 
first  care  of  the  young  bird,  as  soon  as  fledged, 
nnd  able  to  trust  to  its  wings,  is  to  perform  the 
obsequies  of  his  father.  But  this  duty  is  not 
undertaken  rashly.  He  collects  a  quantity  of 
myrrh,  and,  to  try  his  strength,  makes  frequent 
excursions  with  a  load  on  his  back.  When  he 
has  made  his  experiment  through  a  long  tract  of 
air,  and  gains  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own 
▼igour,  he  takes  up  the  body  of  his  father,  and 
flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  where  he 
leaves  it  to  be  consumed  in  flames  of  fragrance. 
Such  is  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  bird. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  a  mixture  of  fable ;  but  that 
the  phosnix,  from  time  to  time,  appears  in 
Egypt,  seems  to  be  a  fact  sufllciently  ascer- 
tained. 

XXIX.  Rome  continued  to  stream  with  the 
blood  of  eminent  citizens.  Pomponius  Labeo, 
who  had  been,  as  already  mentioned,  governor 
of  Mysia,  opened  his  veins  and  bled  to  death. 
His  wife  Paxssa  had  the  spirit  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample.    Suicide  was  the  only  refuge  from  the 


hand  of  the  ezeentioner.  Those  wl 
for  the  sentence  of  the  law,  incurred  a 
and  were,  besides,  deprived  of  the  rit 
ulture ;  while  to  such  as  died  by  their  < 
funeral  ceremonies  were  allowed,  and  1 
were  valid.  Such  was  the  reward  of  d 
Self-destruction  was  made  the  interes 
kind.  On  the  subject  of  Labeo's  dct 
rius  wrote  to  the  senate.  He  obser^ 
in  ancient  times,  when  all  ties  of  fricnc 
to  be  dissolved,  it  was  the  custom  to  g 
to  the  discarded  party,  that  his  visits 
longer  agreeable.  In  that  manner  he 
with  Labeo:  all  connection  was  a 
But  that  unhapp}'  man,  finding  hirose! 
with  the  iniquity  of  his  government,  a 
by  the  weight  of  other  crimes,  made 
injured  innocence,  with  intent  to 


1  Taritos  seems  here  to  make  the  apolneri 
It  was  fear  of  the  executioner  that  hurried  i 
deslruciion.  PrompUutffuamodimartesmet 
fadtbat.  A  second  reason  was,  the  accuse 
bef  )re  sentence  of  condemnation  by  their 
saved  their  effects  for  their  relations,  and  w 
the  rites  of  sepulture.  The  idea  of  being  sti 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  was  shocking  to  the  i 
It  is  remarkable,  that  a  law  against  auici 
known  to  the  Romans  in  every  period  of  tt 
The  motives  for  embracing  a  voluntary  deal 
as  stated  by  Tacitus,  till  the  reign  of  Antor 
emperor,  A.  U.  C.  9^,  of  the  Christian  era 
cated  the  eflbcts  of  all  who  put  an  end  to  th 
avoid  final  judi^menL  In  other  respecta, 
n'>t  restrained ;  it  was  rather  countenanced, 
cution  was  commenced,  the  estate  of  the  pe 
a  fit  of  insanity  destroyed  himself,  passed  b; 
descended  to  his  heirs.  So  far  was  right :  I 
rule  was  extended  to  those  who  were  wear] 
for  that  reason  put  an  end  to  their  days.  D 
corporis  aut  tadio  viUt.  See  the  Code,  ix 
boni*  eorum  qui  mortem  tibi  eonsriverut 
maxim  of  the  stoic  school,  that  there  was  m 
in  human  life  tlian  the  power  of  ending  it. 
boniSf  qua  hominS  tribuU  no/uro,  nullum 
tempestiva  morte;  Mque  in  ea  aptimum^ 
aibi  quitque  praatart  pottrit.  Pliny,  lib. 
The  impious  tenets  of  a  dogmatical  sect  ' 
silence  the  law  of  nature.  Socrates  was  c 
opinion;  that  best  of  philosophers  says,  ii 
of  Plato,  that  we  are  all  placed  by  Provii 
proper  stations,  and  no  man  has  a  right  ' 
post.  Aristotle  calls  suicide  the  act  of  a  ti: 
noble  mind.  It  was  the  maxim  of  Pyih 
without  leave  from  the  commander-in-cl 
from  Ood,  it  is  unlawful  to  quit  our  p-^st ; 
who  records  that  excellent  doctrine  iDt 
says,  in  another  place,  tluit  it  is  the  dui} 
and  pious,  to  keep  the  soul  in  ite  tenement  < 
without  the  order  of  him  who  gave  it,  m 
rush  out  of  this  life,  lest  he  incur  the  guilt 
the  gift  of  Providence.  POm  omnibua  rt 
animtu  in  euttodia  eorporit;  nee  it^usat 
ilU  eat  wM$  dot tw,  eap  hominum  vita  nui 
ne  munut  humanum  aeeignatutn  a  D 
mdeamini.  Somniam  Scipionis,  a.  7.  Si 
of  nature,  speaking  in  the  human  hei 
attended  to,  no  wonder  that  the  voice  of  a 
phers  was  not  heard.  The  Pagann  require 
revelation 
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odiim  of  his  dMth  on  the  emperor.  The  ex-  ^ 
ample  was  fatal  to  his  wife.  She  took  the 
alami,  and  perished  with  her  husband.  8he 
might  hare  quelled  her  fears ;  for,  though  her 
guilt  was  manifest,  she  might  have  lived  in 
safety." 

A  new  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
Mamercus  Scaurus,'  a  distinguished  senator, 
fifflous  as  well  for  his  eloquence  as  the  nobility 
of  his  birth,  but  a  libertine  in  his  conduct.  He 
had  been  connected  with  Sejanus,  but  on  that 
account  no  danger  threatened  him.  The  enmity 
of  Macro,  who  practised  the  wiles  of  Sejanus, 
but  with  deeper  policy,  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.  A  tragedy,  written  by  Scaurus,  was  the 
gnnnd  of  the  charge.  Some  lines  were  cited 
from  the  piece,  and,  by  a  strained  constraction, 
said  to  point  obliquely  at  Tiberius.  But  to  make 
sure  work,  Servilius  and  Cornelius,  two  inform- 
ers by  pnrfession,  accused  him  of  adultery  with 
the  younger  Livia,'  and  of  secret  practices  in 
the  magic  art.  Scfturus,  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  ancient  iBmilii,  from  whom  he  was  de- 
seended,  resolved  not  to  linger  for  a  public  sen- 
tence. His  wife  Sesutia  exhorted  him  to  an  act 
of  bravery,  and  died  herself  with  the  courage 
which  she  recommended. 

XXX.  Amidst  these  acts  of  violence,  the  in- 
formers, in  their  turn,  were  abandoned  to  their 
fate.  Servilius  and  Cornelius,  who,  by  their 
conduct  to  Scaurus,  had  brought  on  themselves 
the  public  detestation,  were  charged  with  taking 
a  bribe,  to  compound  a  prosecution  commenced 
by  themselves  against  Varius  Ligur.  They  were 
both  interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  islands.  A  similar  fate  attended 
Abodius  Rufo.  This  man  had  discharged  the 
offlce  of  edile,  and  also  served,  at  the  head  of  a 
legi<»,  under  Lentulus  Gstulicus.  He  turned 
informer  against  his  commanding  officer,  alleging 
that  he  had  projected  a  match  between  his  daugh- 
ter and  one  of  the  sons  of  Sejanus.  He  con- 
strued this  into  a  crime,  and,  for  the  attempt, 
was  banished  from  Rome.  At  the  time  when 
this  prosecution  was  set  on  foot,  Gaetulicus  com- 
manded the  legions  in  Upper  Germany.  Dis- 
tinguished by  his  clemency,  and  without  rigour 
maiotaining  military  discipline,  he  was  the  idol 
of  the  soldiers.  By  his  interest  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Lucius  Apronius,  he  was  also  high  in 


S  W«  baTe  seen  Mamercus  Scaurus  marked  as  a 
Tic&im,  this  book,  s.  9.  Seneea  says,  he  was  designed 
bf  oabire  for  a  great  orator,  but  he  fell  short,  owing  to 
hie  own  neglect.  Scire  poneti  non  quarUum  oratorem 
prmtturti  Scattrut,  atd  quantum  detereret.  Cootrov. 
lih.  ▼.  in  Pnefuione.  Dio  informs  us,  that  the  tragedy 
ftr  which  he  was  accused,  was  founded  on  the  story  of 
Atreus;  and  that  Tiberiua,  thinking  himself  glanced  at, 
said,  Sioca  he  makes  me  another  Atrbob,  I  will  make 
him  an  Ajaz,  meaning,  that  he  would  ibrca  him  to  de- 
smqrhimeBlf   Dio,  lib.  IviU. 

3  The  wila  of  Dnisns,  the  son  of  Tlb^os.  Sea  the 
Ganealoflcol  Table,  No.  71. 


credit  with  the  other  army,  which  was  stationed 
at  a  small  distance.  In  this  situation  it  is  said, 
not  without  probability,  that  he  had  the  courage 
to  despatch  a  letter  to  Tiberius,  to  the  following 
effect :  **  The  proposed  alliance  with  Sejanus 
did  not  originate  with  himself:  the  emperor 
had  recommended  it  The  meanest  citizen  Is 
liable  to  error,  no  less  than  the  prince.  To  mis- 
take with  impunity  cannot  be  the  prerogative 
of  the  emperor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  crime 
in  others.  For  himself,  his  fidelity  remained 
inviolate,  and  if  no  snare  was  laid  for  his  ruin, 
nothing  could  shake  his  principles.  Should  a 
successor  be  sent  to  supersede  him  in  the  com- 
mand, he  should  understand  it  as  the  prologue 
to  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  But  there 
were  conditions,  on  which  something  like  a 
treaty  between  both  parties  might  be  settled: 
be  desired  to  remain  unmolested  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  province,  and  Tiberius  might  give 
the  law  to  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world."  In- 
credible as  this  anecdote  may  appear,  it  gains  an 
air  of  authenticity,  when  it  is  considered,  that, 
of  all  the  favourites  of  Sejahus,  Gaetulicus  was 
the  only  person  who  had  the  secret  to  preserve 
his  life,  and  live  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
prince.  The  truth  is,  Tiberius  knew  that  he 
bad  incurred  the  public  hatred.  Worn  out  with 
age  and  infirmities,  he  was  wise  enough  to 
reflect,  that  fame  and  the  opinion  of  man* 
kind,  rather  than  the  exercise  of  power,  must 
for  the  future  be  the  pillars  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

XXXI.  In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Cestius^ 
and  Marcus  Servilius,  [A.  U.  C.  788.  A.  D.  36.] 
a  deputation  from  the  Parthian  nobility,  without 
the  concurrence  or  privity  of  Artabanus,  their 
king,  arrived  at  Rome.  While  the  arms  of 
Germanicus  filled  the  east  with  terror,  that 
monarch  continued  to  adhere  with  good  faith  to 
the  Romans,  and  to  rule  his  own  dominions  with 
equity  and  moderation.  He  broke  out  after- 
wards with  open  violence  {  to  Rome,  proud  and 
arrogant ;  to  his  people,  fierce  and  unrelenting. 
The  prosperous  events  of  war  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  inspired  him  with  the  pride  and 
insolence  of  victory.     He  saw  Tiberius,  in  the 


4  La  Blettarie  in  his  note,  at  the  opening  of  this  year, 
says.  Since  Tacitosbas  given  the  history  uf  the  phoenix, 
he  thinks  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  crow,  that  for 
a  long  time  amused  the  people  of  Rome,  will  not  be  un- 
accepuble  to  the  reader.  He  gives  the  whole  detail 
from  Pliny  the  elder.  The  crow  it  seems  belonged  to  a 
shoemaker,  and  was  soon  taught  to  articulate  words.  It 
went  every  morning  u>  ihe  Rostrum,  and  there  distinct- 
ly pronounced,  Good  day,  Tiberius  I  Good  day,  Germani- 
cus! Good  day,  Drusua!  This  continued  for  several 
years.  The  bird  vras  at  last  killed  by  another  shoe- 
maker in  the  neighbourhood,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
resentment  of  the  populace.  The  bird  was  alterwarda 
buried  near  the  Appian  road  with  the  greatest  parade, 
and  a  long  procession  of  Boman  citiaens.  See  Pliny, 
lib.  x.  capi  43. 
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decline  of  life,  a  feeble  prinee,!  diianned,  end 
powerless.  Armenia  was  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition. Aitazias,?  king  of  the  country,  was  no 
sooner  dead,  than  he  placed  his  eldest  son,  Arsa- 
ces,  on  the  vacant  throne.  His  arrogance  did  not 
stop  there.  By  his  ambassadors  he  demanded, 
in  haughty  and  imperious  terms,  immediate  res- 
titution of  the  treasures  left  by  VononesS  in 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  He  laid  claim,  besides,  to  all 
the  territories,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Per- 
sians and  Macedonians.  He  added,  in  a  style  of 
vain-glory,  that  whatever  was  possessed  by  Cyrus, 
and  afterwards  by  Alexander,  was  his  undoubted 
light,  and  he  was  determined  to  recover  the  same 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  Parthians,  in  the  meantime,  by  the  advice 
of  Sinnaces,  a  man  of  great  opulence  and  noble 
birth,  sent  their  secret  embassy  to  Rome.  The 
measure  was  supported  by  Abdus,^  the  eunuch. 
In  the  eastern  nations  the  loss  of  manhood  is  no 
degradation  t  on  the  contrary,  it  le^  to  power 
and  preferment.  With  those  two  leading  chiefs 
the  grandees  of  Parthia  entered  into  a  conspiracy. 
But  still  to  wear  the  regal  diadem,  one  only  of 
the  race  of  the  Arsacides  could  be  found.  The 
greatest  part  of  that  family  was  cut  off  by  Ar- 
tabanus,  and  the  survivors  were  too  young  to 
govern.  The  Parthians,  therefore,  desired  that 
Tiberius  would  send  Phraates,^  son  of  the  king 
of  that  name,  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors. That  title  and  the  sanction  of  Rome  would 
be  sufficient.  Let  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Ar- 
saces,  under  the  protection  of  Tiberius,  show 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  no- 
thing more  was  necessary ;  a  revolution  would 
be  the  certain  consequence. 

XXXII.  The  enterprise  was  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  Tiberias.  He  despatched  Phraates, 
enriched  with  presents,  and  every  mark  of 
splendour  suited  to  the  royal  dignity.  But  still 
it  was  his  fixed  plan  not  to  depart  from  his  for- 
mer resolution  to  work  by  stratagem,  and,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  a  war.  The  secret  transpired 
at  the  Parthian  court  Artabanus  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  violent  perplexity.  Revenge 
and  fear  took  possession  of  him  by  turns.  In 
the  idea  of  an  esstem  monarch,  indecision  is  the 


1  SiMtonlns  says,  Tiberias  wm  severely  lashed  in  s 
letter  from  Artabanus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  upbraiding 
him  with  parricide,  murder,  cowardice,  and  luxury ;  and 
advising  him  to  e^iate  his  guilt  hj  a  voluntary  death. 
In  Tib.  s.  66. 

2  Artazias  IIL  who  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Ar- 
menia by  Oermanicvs.   See  book  li.  s.  66and  64. 

3  Vonones  was  deposed  by  the  Armenians^  and  obliged 
to  take  refiige  at  Fompeiopolis,  a  maritime  city  of  Cilicia. 
Annals,  book  ii.  s.  4  and  5a 

4  The  costom  of  advancing  eunudas  to  the  hlgjhesi 
stations,  has  been,  in  all  ages,  a  custom  with  the  princes 
of  the  east. 

5  He  was  the  son  of  Phraates  IV.  and  had  been  aenit^ 
Ills  fiuhar  as  an  hostage  to  Augustua  Annals,  book  ii. 
s.  1. 


mark  of  a  servile  nlnd.  Vigonr  xai 
enterprise  are  attributes  of  the  royal  < 
In  the  present  juncture,  those  notions  g 
and  his  interest  conquered  prejudices, 
vited  Abdus  to  a  banquet,  and,  by  a  slo 
rendered  him  unfit  for  action.  With 
he  tliought  it  best  to  dissemble.  He  k 
with  presents,  and  by  employing  him 
affairs,  left  him  no  leisure  for  clandestii 
nations.  Meanwiiile  Phraates  arrived 
Willing  to  conform  to  the  customs  of 
he  threw  off  the  dress  and  manners  of 
mans.  The  transition,  however,  was  toi 
and  his  constitution  proving  unequal  \ 
den  a  change,  he  was  carried  o  J  by  a 
ness.  Tiberius  was  unwilling  to  rel 
measure  which  he  had  once  approved.  '. 
Tiridates,  descended  from  the  «ame  s 
Phraates,  as  a  fit  rival  to  contend  w 
banus. 

In  order  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Mill 
prince  of  the  Iberian  line,  having  b 
contrived  to  reconcile  him  to  his  brol 
asmanes,  then  the  reigning  monarch 
An  important  scene  was  now  openii 
east.  To  conduct  the  whole,  Tibcriu) 
command  to  Lucius  VitelUus.*  The 
of  this  officer  is  well  known.  He  itu 
self  in  his  true  colours  to  the  people 
insomuch  that  his  memory  is  held  in  d( 
In  the  east,  however,  his  conduct  was  i 
able.  He  acted  in  the  province  with 
rity  of  an  ancient  Roman.  After  his 
renounced  that  character  altogether 
apostate  from  every  virtue.     His  dres 


6  L.  Vitellius  was  consul  in  the  precedin; 
this  book,  B.  28,  and  note.  In  his  adminiatrai 
he  conducted  himself  with  integrity  and  v> 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  thought  il  the  be 
alone  for  his  virtues  by  the  practice  of  evei 
gave  rise  to  the  worshipping  of  Caligula  as 
approached  that  emperor  with  his  Hace  vet! 
prostrate  at  hie  feet  Caligula  received 
homage,  and  forgave  Vitellius  all  his  merit 
He  ranked  him  among  his  favourites.  Call, 
to  have  it  thought  that  he  was  a  lover  of  th 
highly  &vottred  by  that  goddess.  He  appea 
lius  as  an  eye-witness  of  his  intrigue  :  "  S 
courtier,  "when  you  gods  are  in  conjunct 
Invisible  lo  mortal  eyea."  In  the  following 
cure  the  &vour  of  Claudius,  who  was  the  e 
his  wives,  he  requested  it  as  the  greateai  ia: 
salina,  that  she  would  be  graciously  please* 
take  off  her  shoes.  His  petition  was  granu 
carried  the  shoes  to  his  own  house,  and  ma 
stant  practice  to  kiss  them  before  compai 
shipped  the  golden  images  of  Narcissua  an( 
ranked  them  with  his  household  gods.  W] 
celebraied  the  secular  games,  which  were 
end  of  every  century  (see  book  jd.  a.  11),  h( 
adulation  so  br*  as  to  s^  to  the  emperor,  ^  D 
perform  this  ceremony  I'*  8mpe  JadoM-  It 
of  him,  that  he  left  his  virtues  in  his  pro' 
Rome  resumed  his  vicea  See  Suet  in  Viu 
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CBlA,  and  his  intaiiMcj  with  CUndini,  timt- 
ibraMd  him  into  tn  abjtct  slave.  He  is  now 
femembtred  as  a  model  of  the  vilest  adulation. 
What  was  praiseworthy  in  the  beginning  of  his 
days,  changed  to  infamy  in  his  riper  years. 
The  virtues  of  youth  gave  way  to  the  vices 
of  age. 

XXXm.  Mithridates  was  the  Erst  of  the 
pet^  kings  of  Asia  who  took  a  decisive  part 
He  drew  his  brother  Phaiasmanes  into  the 
lesgue,  and  engaged  that  monarch  to  employ 
both  force  and  stratagem  to  promote  the  enter- 
prise. By  their  agents  they  bribed  the  servants 
of  Axsaces  to  end  their  master's  life  by  poison. 
The  Iberians,  in  the  meantime,  entered  Arme- 
nia with  a  numerous  aimy,  and  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  Artaxata.  On  the  first  intelligence 
Artahanus  despatched  his  son  Orodes,  at  the 
head  of  the  Parthian  forces,  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  lent  out  his  officers  to 
negotiate  for  a  body  of  auxiliaries.  Pharasmanes, 
on  his  part,  spared  no  pains  to  reinforce  his 
army.  He  engaged  the  Albanians  in  his  service. 
He  listed  the  Saimatians ;  but  a  part  of  that  peo- 
ple, called  the  Sceptuclans,were  willing,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  to  be  hired  by 
any  of  the  powers  at  war,  the  ready  mercena- 
ties  in  erery  quarreL  They  were  at  that  time 
actoally  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  of  course 
dirided  against  themselves.  The  Iberians,  hav- 
ing secured  the  defiles  and  narrow  passes  of  the 
eonntiy,  poured  flown  from  the  Caspian  moun- 
tains, a  large  body  of  their  Sarmatian  auxiliaries, 
and  soon  overran  all  Armenia.  The  Parthians 
were  not  able  to  advance.  The  enemy  was  in 
fiaree  at  erery  post,  one  only  road  excepted,  and 
that,  extending  between  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
aomlains  of  Albania,  was  impassable  in  the 
samnier  months..  In  that  season  of  the  year  the 
Etesian  •  winds  blow  constantly  one  way,  and, 
driving  the  waves  before  them,  lay  the  country 
under  water.  In  the  winter,  the  wind  from  the 
soath  rolls  the  flood  back  into  the  deep,  and  leaves 
the  eountry  a  dry  and  naked  shore. 

XXXIV.  While  Orodes  saw  his  succours  cut 
off,  Pharasmanes  with  augmented  numbers  ad- 
vaaeed  against  him.  He  offered  battle,  but  the 
enemy  declined  the  conflict.  The  Iberian  rode 
up  to  the  intrenchments }  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
voke the  enemy ;  he  cut  off  their  forage,  and  in- 
vested their  camp.  The  Parthians,  not  used  to 
brook  dishonour,  gathered  in  a  body  round  the 
prince,  and  demanded  the  decision  of  the  sword. 
Their  main  strength  consisted  in  their  cavalry. 
Fhartamanes  added  to  his  horse  a  large  body  of 
inbntry.  His  own  subjects,  and  the  forces  from 
Albania,  dwelling  chiefly  in  wilds  and  forests, 
were  Inued,  by  their  mode  of  life,  to  labour  and 


8Tb6Etesianwiad,or  the  MiK^SMf, begins  in  the  be. 
gianlacofialy,andblowsdttrlngthadogila7s.  Th^Bbtr. 
r,the  StHth-  IV(Ml,conUnueB  during  the  winter. 


fatigue.  If  we  may  believe  the  account  wUch 
they  give  of  their  origin,  they  are  descended  from 
the  people  of  The88aly,who  followed  Jason  when 
that  adventurer,  having  issue  by  Medea,  returned 
to  Colchis,  on  the  death  of  £etes,  to  take  pA- 
session  of  the  .vacant  throne.  Concerning  the 
Greek  hero,  and  the  oracle  of  Phryxus,*  various 
traditions  are  current  amongst  thenu  For  the 
last  their  veneration  is  such,  that  in  their  sacri- 
fices a  ram  is  never  offered  as  a  victim,  the 
people  conceiving  that  Phryxus  was  conveyed 
across  the  sea  by  an  animal  of  that  species,  or 
in  a  ship  with  that  figure  at  the  head.  The 
two  armies  were  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle. 
Orodes,  to  animate  the  valour  of  his  men,  called 
to  mind  the  glory  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  the 
race  of  the  Arsacide.  "  They  were  now  to  cope 
with  a  band  of  mercenaries  i  led  by  an  Iberian 
chief,  of  mean  extraction,  ignoble,  and  obscure.** 
In  the  opposite  army,  Pharasmanes  pressed  every 
topic  that  could  inflame  the  ardour  of  his  troops. 
"  They  were  men  that  never  yielded  to  the  Par^ 
thian  yoke :  tbey  fought  now  for  conquest  i  the 
more  bold  the  enterprise,  the  greater  would  be 
their  glory.  If  they  gave  ground,  or  turned 
their  backs  on  the  enemy,  shame  and  ruin  would 
pursue  them.  Look  round,"  he  said,  *<  and  view 
both  armies.  Behold  on  our  side  a  dreadful 
front  of  war ;  on  that  of  the  enemy  an  unwar* 
like  band  of  Modes,  g^  in  their  apparel,  and 
glittering  with  gold.  Here  we  have  men  and 
steel )  there  cowards,  and  booty  to  reward  our 
valour." 

XXXV.  In  the  Sarmatian  ranks  it  was  not 
the  general  only  that  harangued  the  men.  By 
mutual  exhortations,  according  to  their  custom, 
they  roused  each  other's  valour.  They  resolved 
to  reserve  their  darts,  and  to  rush  on  to  a  close 
engagement  The  field  of  battle  presented  an 
attack  in  different  forms.  The  Parthians,  skilled 
alike  in  the  onset  and  the  retreat,  endeavoured 
to  open  their  ranks,  in  order  to  gain  room  for 
the  discharge  of  their  arrows.  The  Sarmatians 
threw  their  bows  aside,  determined  with  their 
swords  and  pikes  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  In  one  place  was  seen  an  engagement 
of  the  cavalry ;  they  advanced  to  the  charge  i 
they  wheeled  about ;  they  charged  with  sudden 
velocity.  In  another  quarter  the  infantry  fought 
hand  to  hand,  and  buckler  to  buckler.  They 
attacked  and  were  repulsed  \  they  wounded,  and 
were  wounded.  The  Iberians  and  Albanians 
grappled  with  the  enemy ;  they  pulled  them  by 
main  force  from  their  horses  $  they  distracted 
them  by  two  different  modes  of  engaging.  Their 
cavalry  rushed  on,  and  their  infantry  stood  close 
embodied.  The  two  adverse  generals,  Orodes 
and  Pharasmanes,  exerted  every  effort    Tbey 


9  Phryxus  was  the  first  that  sailed  to  Cokhoe  in  pur- 
suit of  riches.  Jason  went  afterwards  on  the 
errand,  which  was  called  the  OoUen  FUtf, 
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rushed  into  the  heat  of  the  aetion ;  they  encour- 
aged the  brare  $  they  rallied  the  broken  ranks, 
and  signalized  themselves  in  every  part  of  the 
field.  Conspicuous  to  all,  at  length  they  knew 
each  other.  At  the  sight,  with  instinctive 
fury,  their  horses  at  full  speed,  they  rushed 
forward  to  the  charge,  bellowing  revenge,  and 
darting  their  javelins.  Pharasmanes,  with  a 
well-directed  weapon,  pierced  the  helmet  of 
Orodes ;  but,  hurried  on  by  the  fury  of  his 
horse,  he  was  not  able  to  pursue  his  advantage. 
Orodes  was  sheltered  by  his  guards,  who  fled 
to  his  assistance.  A  report  that  he  was  slain 
spread  through  the  ranks.  The  spirit  of  the 
Parthians  began  to  droop,  and  victory  declared 
for  the  Iberians. 

XXXVI.  Artabanus,  to  repair  the  loss,  march- 
ed with  the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom.  The 
Iberians  knew  the  course  of  the  country,  and 
by  their  valour  gained  a  second  victory.  The 
Parthian,  notwithstanding,  kept  the  field  till  such 
time  as  Vitellius  advanced  with  his  legions,  in- 
tending, as  was  industriously  given  out,  to  enter 
Mesopotamia.  To  avoid  a  war  with  Rome,  the 
Parthian  king  abandoned  Armenia,  and  returned 
to  his  own  dominions.  From  that  time  his  ruin 
may  be  dated.  Vitellius  carried  on  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  leading  men  of  Parthia,  and,  to 
incite  them  to  a  revolt,  represented  Artabanus 
as  a  king,  cruel  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war 
disastrous  to  the  whole  nation.  Slnnaces,  at  the 
head,  as  already  mentioned,  of  a  powerful  fac- 
tion, drew  to  his  interest  his  father,  Abdageses, 
and  other  malcontents,  who  were  now,  by  the 
unprosperous  events  of  war,  determined  to  throw 
off  the  mask.  A  great  number  through  fear, 
and  not  from  principle,  hitherto  inactive,  went 
over  to  the  disaffected.  Artabanus  found  him- 
self deserted  on  every  side.  He  had  only  ore 
expedient  left  He  chose  for  his  body-guard  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  men  void  of  honour,  the 
outcast  of  their  country,  to  good  and  evil,  vice 
and  virtue,  alike  indifferent,  and  for  their  hire 
ready  to  perpetrate  every  crime.  With  these 
attendants  the  fugitive  monarch  sought  the 
frontiers  of  Scythia.  His  ruined  cause,  he  still 
hoped,  would  find  support  from  the  Carmanians, 
and  the  people  of  Hyrcania,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  ties  of  affinity.  He  relied,  more- 
over, on  the  fickle  temper  of  the  Parthians.  A 
wavering  and  inconstant  people,  always  disgusted 
with  the  reigning  prince,  and,  after  his  expul- 
sion, prone  to  repent,  might  act  towards  himself 
with  the  same  versatility,  and  once  more  declare 
in  his  &VQV. 

XXXVII.  The  throne  being  in  this  manner 
vacant,  and  the  Parthians,  in  their  rage  for  inno- 
vation, appearing  ready  to  embrace  a  new  mas- 
ter, Vitellius  thought  it  time  to  fire  the  ambition 
of  Tiridates,  and,  to  support  him  in  the  enter- 
prise, marched  with  the  auxiliaries,  and  the 

'ftrength  of  his  legions,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.    In  order  to  propitiate  the  river- 


god,i  preparations  were  made  for  a  solemi 
fice.  The  Roman,  according  to  the  rites 
country,  offered  a  swine,  a  ram,  and  a  bull  : 
was  the  victim  slain  by  Tiridates.  Whi 
were  thus  employed,  the  people  of  the  c 
came  in  with  an  account  that  the  Euphrates 
out  any  fall  of  rain,  swelled  miraculousl} 
its  banks,  and  the  waves  with  a  rapid 
turning  round  in  circling  eddies,  the  foam 
surface  presented  the  form  of  a  diadem, 
was  deemed  a  favourable  omen.  By  othe 
judged  with  more  penetration,  the  pro 
was  seen  in  a  different  light.  According 
interpretation,  it  promised  success  at  fii 
a  speedy  reverse  of  fortune.  In  support 
opinion  it  was  observed,  that  the  ear 
heavens  hold  forth  unerring  signals;  I 
omens,  collected  from  the  appearance  of 
were,  like  the  element  from  which  they 
always  uncertain.  They  appear  and  van 
moment 

A  bridge  of  boats  being  prepared,  the 
army  passed  over  the  Euphrates.     Whi 
lay  encamped,  Ornospades,  at  the  hea 
large  body  of  cavalry,  amounting  to 
thousands,  came  in  as  an  auxiliary.    Tl 
was  a  native   of   Parthia,  formerly  b 
from  his  country;  but  for  his  service 
Tiberius,  during  the  war  in  Dalmatia,'2 
ted    to    the    privileges    of   a   Roman 
Being    afterwards    reconciled    to    his 
prince,  he   rose   to   the   first  honours 
state,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  tha 
region  which  lies  between  the  Tigris  i 
Euphrates,  for  that  reason  called  Mei 
uiaJ    Sinnaces,  in  a  short  time  after 
the  army  with  a  strong  reinforcement, 
geses,  the  pillar  of  the  party,  delivered 
royal  treasure,  and  the  richest  ornament 
crown.     Vitellius   considered   the   busi 
finished.     The  Roman  eagles  appeared 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  more  wa 
cessary.     He  gave  his  best  advice  to  T 
and  the  authors  of  the  revolution.     Ad 
himself  to  the  prince,  *<  Remember," 
"  that  you  are  the  grandson  of  Phraa 
that  you  have  been  trained  up  by  T 
let  that  reflection  be  ever  present 
mind:   it  will  animate  you  in   the  a 
glory."    He  exhorted  the  grandees  of 
to  pay  obedience  to  their  king,  and 
spect  to  the  Roman  name.     By  being 
to  both,  they  would  at  once  fulfil  their 
ments,  and    maintain    their    honour, 
made  this  arrangement,  he  returned 
legions  into  Syria. 

XXXVIII.  In  relating  these  transa 


I  Rivers  were  supposed  to  have  their  presU 
and  were  therefore  worshipped  by  the  Fersiai 
Oriental  nations  as  well  as  by  the  Romans. 

3  Tiberius  ended  the  Dalmatic  war,  A.  U.  C 

3  Seethe  Geographical  Table. 
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bavie  thrown  together,  in  one  connected  series, 
the  business  of  two  campaigns  $  in  order,  by  a 
▼iew  of  Asiatic  affairs,  to  relieve  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  and  give  the  mind  some  respite 
from  domestic  misery.  From  the  death  of  Se- 
janus  three  years  had  elapsed,  and  yet  neither 
time  nor  supplications,  nor  even  a  deluge  of 
blood,  could  soften  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius. 
Things  that  mitigate  the  resentment  of  others, 
made  no  impression  on  that  unforgiving  temper. 
Crimes  of  an  ancient  date  were  revived  as  re- 
cent facts,  and  charges  without  proof  passed  for 
demonstrations  of  guilt  The  band  of  informers 
joined  in  a  league  against  Fulcinius  Trio.4  That 
citizen,  knowing  that  his  fate  was  determined, 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  In  his  will  he  spoke  in 
the  bitterest  terms  of  Macro,  and  the  emperor's 
freedmen.  Nor  did  he  spare  Tiberius.  His 
understanding,  he  said,  was  reduced  by  years 
and  infirmity  to  a  state  of  dotage,  and  his  long 
absence  was  no  better  than  banishment  from  his 
country.  These  reflections  the  heirs  of  Trio 
wished  to  suppress;  but  Tiberius  ordered  the 
will  to  be  read  in  public:  perhaps  to  show  the 
world  that  he  could  allow  full  liberty  of  think- 
ing, and  despise  the  censure  that  pointed  at  him- 
•elf  {  perhaps,  having  been  for  many  years  blind 
to  the  villany  of  Sejanus,  he  chose,  at  last,  that 
invectives  of  every  sort  should  be  brought  to 
light,  to  the  end  that  truth,  always  warped  by 
flattery,  mi(^t  reach  his  ear,  though  undisguised, 
and  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation.  About 
the  same  time  died  by  his  own  hand  Granius 
Martiaaus,  a  member  of  the  senate,  who  found 
himself  attacked  by  Caius  Gracchus  on  the 
law  of  violated  majesty.  Tatius  Granius,  who 
had  served  the  office  of  prtetor,  was  prose- 
cuted in  like  manner,  and  condemned  to.  suffer 
death. 

XXXIX.  The  same  fate  attended  Trebellienus 
Rofus  B  and  Sextius  Paconianus ;  the  former  des- 
patched himself,  and  the  latter  for  some  sarcastic 
venef  against  the  emperor,  the  production  of 
his  prison-hours,  was  strangled  in  the  jaiL  Of 
all  these  tragic  scenes  Tiberius  had  the  earliest 
intelligence ;  not,  as  before,  by  messengers  that 
croesed  the  sea  to  the  isle  of  CapresB ;  he  h«ard 
the  news  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
hovering  about  the  city  at  so  small  a  distance, 
that  often  on  the  same  day,  or,  at  most,  a  single 
ni^t  intervening,  the  consuls  received  his  an- 
swers to  their  despatches,  and  his  final  orders  for 
immediate  vengeance.  He  placed  himself  in  a 
situation  so  near  the  theatre  of  horror,  that  he 
could  almost  see  the  blood  that  streamed  in  every 
family,  and  hear  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. 


4  A  vinalent  prosecutor.  See  book  ii.  s.  38.  He  was 
40Bm1  with  Memmius  Begulus,  from  August  to  the  end 
•f  the  year  781   See  book  v.  Supplement,  s.  29. 

5  Trebellienus  Rafos  was  made  guardian  to  the  chil- 
dren ef  Cotfs,  the  Threeian  king.  Book  il.  s.  ST.  For 
FteoBimaf,  see  this  book,  a  3and  4. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  year  died  Poppsus 
Sabinus,'  a  man  of  humble  birth,  but,  by  the 
partiality  of  two  emperors,  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship, and  distinguished  by  triumphal  honours. 
During  a  series  of  four  and  twenty  years,  the 
government  of  considerable  provinces  was  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  not  for  any  extraordinary 
talents,  but  because  he  had  a  capacity  of  a  level 
for  business,  and  not  above  it. 

XL.  The  next  consulship  was  that  of  Quintui 
Plautius  and  Sextus  Papinius.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  [A.  U.  C.  789.  A.  D.  36.]  Lucius 
Aruseius  and  others  died  under  the  hand  of  the 
executioner:  their  fate,  however  cruel,  passed 
unheeded  among  the  common  occurrences  of  the 
time.  Scenes  of  blood  were  grown  funiliar,  and 
made  no  impression.  And  yet  the  fate  of  Vibu- 
lenus  Agrippa  was  attended  with  circumstances 
that  struck  a  general  panic.  His  trial  came 
on  before  the  senate.  As  soon  as  the  prosecu- 
tors closed  their  case,  he  swallowed  a  deadly 
poison  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  robe, 
and  instantly  expired.  He  was  seized  notwith- 
standing, and  in  that  condition  dragged  to  a 
dungeon,  where  the  lictor  fastened  his  cord  7 
round  the  neck  of  a  dead  man.  Even  Tigranes,* 
who  had  formerly  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Arme- 
nia, suffered  without  distinction.  The  title  of 
royalty  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  lot  of  a 
common  citizen. 

Caius  Galba,t  of  consular  rank,  and  the  two 
Blsesi,  embraced  a  voluntary  death ;  Galba,  be- 
cause, by  letters  from  Tiberius,  written  in  terms 
of  acrimony,  he  was  excluded  from  the  usual 
mode  of  obtaining  a  province  by  lot ;  and  the 
Bl8Bsi,  because  the  order  of  priesthood,  which 
had  been  promised  in  their  day  of  prosperity, 
was,  since  they  were  no  longer  in  favour,  with- 
held from  them,  and  to  those  vacant  dignities 
others  were  appointed.  A  step  so  decisive  they 
considered  as  nothing  less  than  a  signal  to  die  i 
and  they  obeyed. 

.Smilia  Lepida,io  whose  marriage  with  Drusns 
has  been  mentioned,  remained,  during  the  life 
of  Lepidus  her  father,  in  perfect  security,  but 
detested  by  the  public.  Her  protector  being 
now  no  more,  the  informers  seized  their  oppor- 
tunity,  and  accused  her  of  adultery  with  a 
slave.  Of  her  guilt  no  doubt  was  entertained. 
She  made  no  defence,  but  executed  justice  on 
herself. 


6  Poppnufl  Sablnus  was  consul  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tas, A.  U.  G.  7G2.  He  commanded  In  M»slt,  Achala,  and 
Macedonia,  and  obtained  triumphal  honours.  Book  1. 
S.80. 

7  This  was  done,  that,  under  colour  of  djing  bj  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  his  goods  m^t  be  confiscated. 
See  in  this  book,  8. 29. 

8  Josephus  mentions  this  (act.  He  says,  Tigranes 
was  grandson  to  Herod. 

9  Caius  Galba  was  brother  to  Galba,  afterwards  em- 
peror. 

10  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  83  and  81. 
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XLP.  About  this  time  the  Cliteans,  a  people 
•ttbject  to  Archelsuf ,  king  of  Cappadocia,  im- 
patient of  being  taxed  according  to  the  system 
practised  in  the  Roman  provinces,  made  a  seces- 
aion  to  the  heights  of  mount  Tauris.  Being  there 
possessed  of  the  advantage-ground,  they  were 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  their  sovereign, 
and  his  unwarlike  troops.  To  quell  the  insur- 
gents, Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  despatched 
Marcus  Trebellius,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
legionary  soldiers,  and  a  select  detachment  of 
auxiliaries.  The  Barbarians  had  taken  post  on 
two  hills  s  the  least  was  called  Cadra,  and  the 
other  Da  VARA.  Trebellius  inclosed  both  with 
lines  of  ciicumvallation.  All  who  dared  to  sally 
out  were  put  to  the  sword  i  the  rest  were  reduced 
by  thirst  and  famine. 

Meanwhile,  Tiridates  was  well  nigh  establish- 
ed on  the  throne  of  Parthia.  The  cities  of  Nice- 
phorium,  Anthemusia,  and  other  places,  originally 
settled  by  the  Macedonians,  and  from  their  found- 
ers deriving  names  of  Greek  termination,  opened 
their  gates  to  the  new  monarch.  Halus  and 
Artemita,  two  Parthian  cities,  followed  the  ex- 
ample ( the  people  every  where  vieing  with  each 
other  in  demonstrations  of  joy.  A  revolution, 
by  which  Artabanus,  a  tyrant  bred  among  the 
Scythians,  was  driven  from  the  throne,  gave 
vnivertal  satisfaction  to  the  Parthians.  They 
knew  that  Tiridates  had  been  educated  among 
tbe  Romans,  and,  from  his  arts  of  civilization, 
•zpected  a  mild  and  equitable  government. 

XLIL  The  inhabitants  of  Seleucia  i  declared 
for  the  new  king  in  a  style  of  flattery  that  ex- 
ceeded all  their  neighbours.  Seleucia  is  a  forti- 
fied city  of  contiderable  strength.  The  barbarity 
of  Parthian  manners  never  gained  admission 
amongst  them.  Being  a  colony  planted  by  Se- 
lencu8,they  still  retained  the  institutions  of  their 
Orecian  founder.  A  body  of  three  hundred, 
chosen  for  their  wealth  or  superior  wisdom,  gave 
the  form  of  a  senate.  The  people  have  their 
riiare  in  the  government  When  both  orders  act 
with  a  spirit  of  union,  they  are  too  strong  for 
the  Parthians.  If  they  clash  among  themselves, 
tnd  one  faction  looks  abroad  for  support,  the  for- 
eign prince,  who  arrives  as  the  friend  of  a  party, 
becomes  the  oppressor  of  all.  In  the  reign  of 
Aitabanos  this  fatal  consequence  was  actually 
felt.  That  monarch  threw  the  whole  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  by 
consequence,  were  surrendered  as  the  slaves  of 
a  violent  aristocracy.  This  form  of  government 
wmi  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  eastern  despotism. 
A  regular  democracy  holds  too  much  of  civil 
liberty,  while  the  domination  of  the  few  differs 
but  little  from  absolute  monarchy. 

The  reception  of  Tiridates  at  Seleucia,  was 
splendid  beyond  all  example.  To  the  homage 
which  the  practice  of  ages  had  established,  new 


I  See  the  Oeographieal  Tfcble. 


honours  were  added  by  the  inventive  gei 

flattery.     Amidst  the  applause  and  acclai 

of  the  people,  reproaches  loud  and  ve 

were  thrown  out  against  Artabanus,  a  ma 

ed,  by  the  maternal  line  only,  to  the  housi 

Arsacidae,  and,  by  his  actions,  a  disgrace 

name.     Tiridates  sided  with  the  people  oi 

cia,  and  restored  the  democracy.    A  day 

coronation  was  still  to  be  fixed.     Wh: 

business  was  in  agitation,  despatches  arri\ 

Hiero  and  Phraates,  two  leading  men,  ai 

ernors  of  extensive  provinces.   They  desi 

the  ceremony  might  be  deferred  for  a  fe 

A  request  from  men  of  their  importanc 

with  weight,  and  was  accordingly  followi 

court,  in  the  meantime,  removed  to  Ct 

the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  seat 

ernment.     New  delays  were  thrown  in 

by  the  two  grandees,  and  the  busines! 

coronation  was  protracted  from  time  to  t: 

length  the  regent  of  the  country,  called 

RsirA,s  proceeded,  according  to  the  natic 

tom,  to  solemnize  the  inauguration  of  t 

In  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assem 

amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  tht 

he  invested  Tiridates  with  the  regal  db 

JCLIII.  If,  after  this  ceremony,  Tirid 

penetrated  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  1 

and  shown  himself  to  the  interior  provj 

that  decisive  step  the  minds  of  such  as 

had  been  fixed,  and  the  prince  had  moi 

throne  with  the  consent   of  the   nati 

staid   imprudently  to  amuse  himself 

siege  of  a  castle,  in  which  were  lodgecl 

cubines  of  Artabanus,  with  all  the  royal 

The  delay  gave  time  for  treachery  an 

Phraates,  Hiero,  and  others  of  the  nobi 

were  not  present  at  the  coronation,  tui 

thoughts,   with   'their   usual   love   oi 

tion,  towards  the  deposed  king.     For 

duct  their  motives  were  various.     S< 

from  their  fears,  and  others  from  their  : 

Abdageses,  who  had  gained  the  suprem 

ity  at  court,  and  the  entire  ascendant 

new  monarch.     The  malcontents  wen 

of  Artabanus.     He  was  found  in  Hyrc 

ered  with  wretchedness,  and  with  hi: 

arrow  procuring  his  daily  sustenance 

first  appearance  of  his  friends,  he  vi 

with  terror,  suspecting  nothing  less  thi 

ery,  and  a  design  against  his  life.     Beii 

of  their  fidelity,  and  their  resolution 

him  to  his  dominions,  he  felt  his  hope 

and  whence,  he  said,  this  sudden  chani 

gave    the    answer:     "Tiridates    is 

than  a  boy;   nor  is  the  royal   digni 

in  a  prince  descended  from  Uie  line  o 

sacidss.     Enervated  by  the  luxuries 

the  stripling  contents  himself  witl 


2  TTie  ofllca  of  Surma  was  In  point  of  dij 
the  prince. 
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4ow  of  wuOnoritff  white  the  whole  pow«r  of  the 
•tftte  if  in  Um  hands  of  Abdageies." 

XLIY.  Th«  politic  king,  fonned  during  a 
long  reign  in  the  school  of  experience,  knew 
that  men,  wlioee  friendship  is  ialladons,  may 
notwithstanding  be  believed,  when  they  avow 
their  hatred.  Without  loss  of  time  he  raised  a 
svppiy  of  men  among  the  Scythians,  and  march- 
ed forward  with  intent  to  give  no  time  either  to 
tile  arts  of  his  enemies,  or  the  natural  levity  of 
his  friends.  The  sordid  habit  in  which  he  was 
loond,  he  still  continued  to  wear ;  hoping,  by 
his  wretched  appearance,  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  passions  of  tJie  multitude.  He  omitted 
nothing  that  could  serre  his  cause ;  by  fraud,  by 
entreaty,  by  every  artifice,  he  tried  to  allure  the 
wavering,  and  to  animate  the  brave.  By  rapid 
marches  he  soon  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seleucia,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 

Tiridates,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  his  ap- 
proach, and,  soon  after,  terrified  at  his  actual 
presence,  began  to  deliberate  about  the  measures 
in  that  exigence  fittest  to  be  pursued.  Should 
he  try  the  issue  of  a  battle,  or  draw  the  war  into 
length  ?  In  his  councils  there  was  nothing  like 
decision.  The  oflicers  of  warlike  spirit  were 
for  a  sudden  blow,  while  the  rash  levies  of  Ar« 
tabanus,  out  of  heart,  fatigued  by  their  march, 
and  not  yet  united  by  principle,  had  as  yet  no 
affection  for  a  king  whom  they  had  so  lately 
depoeed.  Traitors  yesterday,  they  were  no  better 
than  pretended  friends.  Abdageses  was  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  To  retreat  into  Mesopotamia 
was,  in  his  judgment,  the  safest  measure. 
Having  gained  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
Tiridates  might  there  stand  at  bay,  till  the 
Armenians,  the  Elymsans,  and  other  nations  in 
the  rear,  had  time  to  take  the  field.  Succours 
might  be  expected  from  the  Roman  general. 
When  their  forces  were  all  assembled,  it  would 
then  be  time  to  hazard  a  battle.  This  measure 
was  adopted.  Abdageses  was  high  in  authority, 
and  the  unwarlike  genius  of  Tiridates  shrunk 
from  danger.  Their  retreat  had  the  appearance 
of  an  army  put  to  the  rout  The  consequences 
were  fataL  The  Arabs  were  the  first  to  abandon 
Tiridates  t  a  general  defection  followed.  Some 
betook  themselves  to  their  native  home,  and 
others  went  over  to  the  standard  of  Artabanus. 
Tiridates,  with  a  handful  of  men,  passed  into 
Syria,  and  by  his  conduct  made  the  apology  of 
an  who  deserted  his  cause.  None  had  reason  to 
bhish  for  betraying  a  man,  who  betrayed  himself. 

XLV.  In  the  course  of  this  year  a  dreadful 
fire  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  laid  mount  Aven- 
tiae,  with  part  of  the  adjoining  circus,  in  ashes. 
TIberins  had  the  address  to  turn  this  calamity 
to  his  own  glory.  He  ordered  the  value  of  the 
houses  and  insulated  mansions,3  which  were 


dslachad  entirely,  and  eonUgooas  to  no 
wars  called  hisolsled  houses. 


destroyed,  to  be  paid  to  the  vespeetiTe  owners. 
The  sum  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  great  sesterces.  The  munificence  of 
the  prince  was  moro  applaudedi  as  building  for 
his  own  use  was  not  his  taste.  The  temple  of 
Augustus,  and  Pompey's  Theatre,  were  his  only 
public  structures.  When  both  wero  finished, 
he  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  dedicating  them  i 
perhaps  to  show  his  contempt  of  fame}  perhaps, 
because  old  age  had  sunk  his  vigour.  To  esti- 
mate the  damage  sustained  by  each  individual, 
bis  four  sons-in-law  were  appointed,  namely, 
Cneius  Domitius,  Cassius  Longinus,  Marcus 
Vinicius,  and  Rubellius  Blandus.  At  the  desire 
of  the  consuls,  Publius  Petronius  was  added  to 
the  commission.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to 
the  emperor  with  all  the  variety  that  adulation 
could  suggest  Which  where  acceptable,  and 
which  rejected,  is  uncertain ;  since  he  was  then 
near  his  end,  and  perhaps  never  declared  his 
mind. 

In  a  short  time  after  [A.  U.  C.  790,  A.  D.  37] 
Cneius  Acerronius  and  Caius  Pontius  entered  on 
the  consulship,  and  it  was  their  lot  to  close  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  Macro  was,  at  this  time,  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power.  He  had  been  assiduous 
in  paying  his  court  to  Caligula;  and  now,  when 
he  saw  the  emperor  declining  fast,  his  zeal  for  the 
young  prince  became  every  day  more  conspicuous. 
In  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Claudia,!  who 
had  been  married  to  Caligula,  he  made  his  own 
wife,  Ennia,  throw  out  the  lure  for  his  affec- 
tions, till  she  obtained  a  promise  of  marriage.  In 
this  she  found  no  difficulty.  Caligula  wished  for 
nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  seize  the 
sovereign  power ;  and,  to  second  his  ambition, 
thero  was  no  project  which  he  was  not  ready  to 
embrace.  The  ferocity  of  his  natura  left  him 
little  time  for  reflection,  and  the  violence  of  his 
passions  clouded  his  understanding:  he  had 
studied  under  his  grandfather,  and  in  that  school 
acquired  the  arts  of  dissimulation. 

XLVI.  The  character  of  Caligula  did  not 
escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Tiberius.  Hence 
his  irresolution  on  the  important  point  of  naming 
a  successor.*     His  grandsons  naturally  wero 


4  Se«  this  book,  s.  20.  Suetonius  says,  ahe  died  In 
childbed.  Life  of  Callg.  s.  12.  The  intrigue  with  Eh- 
NiA  Is  there  related  in  a  manner  somewhat  different 

6  Hereditary  auccessionwaa  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
Under  colour  of  preaerving  ancient  ferms,  the  senate 
was  still  supposed  to  be  the  depository  of  the  puMle 
mind,  and,  in  case  of  a  demiae,  the  prince  was  elective. 
The  legions  aoon  usurped  the  right  of  naming  a  sue- 
cesser.  The  Cssarean  line,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  was 
respected  by  the  army.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  lh»  last 
of  the  Csaara,  ware  fierce  and  bloody  were  the  conse* 
queace.  The  states  of  Europe,  during'  several  centuries, 
experienced  aimilar  convulsions,  till,  In  more  enUgfat. 
ened  tlmea,  the  nature  of  civil  government  being  belter 
imderstDod,  hereditary  eneoeaslon  was  eslabllahed  ixr 
the  ban^t  of  mankind.  See  more^on  this  ntjfiex,  M^ 
molrs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  LettrsSi  vol.  six. 
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imieiit  to  hii  mind.  The  heir  of  his  son  Drasns 
was  the  nearest  in  blood,  end  natural  affection 
■poke  in  his  favour:  but  the  prince  was  still  of 
tender  years.  Caligula  had  attained  the  prime 
of  manhood ;  but  he  was  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
and,  for  that  reason,  a  favourite  of  the  people ; 
both  strong  motives  to  excite  the  aversion  of 
Tiberius.  Claudius  was  not  entirely  overlooked. 
His  time  of  life  rendered  him  fit  for  that  exalted 
station,  and  he  had  shown  a  taste  for  the  liberal 
arts  I  but  he  wanted  vigour  of  mind ;  nature 
had  given  him  talents,  but  withheld  the  power 
of  using  them  with  any  solid  advantage.  In 
this  peiplezity  Tiberius  weighed  every  circum- 
stance, but  still  could  form  no  resolution.  To 
name  a  person  who  was  not  of  the  imperial 
family,  were  to  degrade  the  memory  of  Augus- 
tas, and  leave  the  house  of  Ctesar  exposed  to  the 
contempt  of  posterity.  This,  in  all  events,  he 
was  determined  to  avoid,  not  with  a  view  to 
present  fame,  for  that  had  long  since  ceased  to 
be  his  passion ;  and  yet  he  wished  to  preserve 
the  glory  of  an  illustrious  line,  and  transmit  it 
unimpaired  to  future  ages. 

At  length,  fatigued  with  thinking,  and  grow- 
ing every  day  weaker,  he  left  to  chance  what 
he  had  not  vigour  to  decide.  He  had,  notwith- 
itanding,  some  foreknowledge  of  what  was  to 
happen  after  him.  From  certain  expressions 
that  fell  from  him  this  may  be  collected.  His 
reproach  to  Macro, « that  he  turned  from  the 
setting  to  the  rising  sun,"  was  neither  dark  nor 
equivocaL  He  said  to  Caligula,  who,  on  some 
occasion,  treated  the  character  of  S^Ua  with  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  "  You  will  have  the  vices  of 
that  great  man,  without  one  of  his  virtues."  In 
a  short  time  after,  while  with  tears  of  affection 
he  clasped  in  his  arms  the  youngest  ^  of  his 
grandsons,  he  observed  the  stem  countenance  of 
Caligula,  and  calmly  told  him,  <<  You  will  kill 
this  boy,  and  fall  yourself  by  some  other  hand." 
Tiberius  was  now  declining  fast,  and  yet,  in  that 
decay  of  nature,  he  abated  nothing  from  his 
usual  gratifications.  Dissembling  to  the  last,  he 
endured  every  encroachment  on  his  constitution 
with  calm  composure.  Patience,  he  thought, 
would  pass  for  vigour.  To  ridicule  the  practice 
of  physic,*  and  make  a  jest  of  all  who,  after 
thirty,  did  not  understand  their  own  constitu- 
tions, had  been  long  the  bent  of  his  humour. 

XLVIL  At  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  prose- 


1  This  was  the  son  of  Dnums,  who  bad  been  cut  off 
hf  SeJaniiB.  Book  iv.  s.  8.  He  was  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  Caligula;  see  SueL  In  Calig.  s.  23.  Caligula 
himself  died  by  the  asaassin's  dagger.  Suet,  in  Calig. 
■.GB. 

2  Plutaroh,  in  his  Tract  on  the  Ait  of  preserving 
Health,  sajs,  he  himself  heard  Tiberius  say,  that  the 
nan  iHio  at  sixty  warned  the  advice  of  a  phyaician, 
most  be  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Tacitus,  with  great 
pnbablUty,  confines  the  maziin  to  the  age  of  thirty ;  and 
he  if  confirmed  by  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  68. 


cutions  were  set  on  foot,  to  terminate  in 
after  the  death  of  Tiberius.    Acutia,  fo 
the  wife  of  Publius  Vitellius,!  was  chai 
the  law  of  violated  -majesty  by  Lalius  ] 
She  was  condemned ;  but  the  decree,  by 
the  senate  adjudged  a  recompense  to  the 
cutor,  was  suspended  by  the  interposit 
Junius  Otho,  the  tribune  of  the  people, 
that  moment  Vitellius  and  Otho  becam 
enemies.     Fierce  contentions  followed, 
last,  ended  in  the  banishment  of  Otho. 
cilia,  a  woman  famous  for  the  variety 
intrigues,  and  her  marriage  with  Satrius 
dus  *  (the  man  who  informed  against  Si 
was  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Cneius  Domitius,  Vibius   Marsus,  and 
Arruntius,  were  all  three  involved  in  th 
prosecution,  being,  as  was  alleged,  connc 
a  course  of  adultery  with  Albucilla,  and, 
sequence,  accomplices  in  all  her  crimes 
illustrious  birth  of  Domitius  has  been 
mentioned.      Marsus   derived  great  sp 
from  his  ancestors,  and  was,  besides, 
eminent  degree  adorned  with  literature, 
state  of  the  proceedings  laid  before  the  sc 
appeared  that  Macro  presided  at  the  exan 
of  the  witnesses,  and  saw  the  slaves  pu 
question  {  but  no  letter  on  the  subject 
from  Tiberius.     Hence,  a  strong  suspici 
Macro,  taking  advantage  of  the  feeble 
his  master,  seized  the  opportunity  to  w 
malice  on  Arruntius,  whom  he  was  kr 
prosecute  with  inveterate  hatred. 

XLVIII.  Domitius,  relying  on  his  i 
employed  himself  in  the  necessary  pre; 
Marsus  gave  out  that  he  was  resolved  tc 
daj's  by  famine.  The  artifice  saved  be 
lives.  The  friends  of  Arruntius  tried 
influence  and  their  best  advice.  They  c 
him  to  protract  the  time  by  studied 
Arruntius  answered  with  firmness :  "  T 
part  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  actet.' 
characters.  What  is  honourable  in  one 
unworthy  in  another.  As  to  myself, 
lived  long  enough,  nay  too  long,  and  to 
disgrace.  For  that,  and  that  only,  I 
proach  myself.  I  have  lingered  in  lift 
surrounding  dangers :  I  have  dragged 
old  age,  exposed  to  the  proud  man's  in 
the  malice  of  pernicious  ministers ;  hate 
by  Sejanus,  and  now  by  Macro ;  in  evi 
of  life  obnoxious  to  lawless  power.  My 


3  For  Publius  Vitellius,  see  book  v.  s.  a  '. 
lator  Is  sorry  to  find,  that  by  some  Inadvertei 
take  has  crept  into  the  text.  It  Is  aaid,  Vit 
OUio  became  open  enemies ;  bat  VileUiua  wa 
should  be  Balbus  and  Otho.  Balbua  was  il 
of  Acutia,  ai^  he  lost  his  reward  by  the  intei 
the  tribune. 

4  Satrius  Secundus  had  been  the  active  ag< 
nus }  see  book  iv.  s.  34.  But  he  ruined  his  pa 
end ;  see  book  v.  Supplement,  s.  97 ;  and  lx>o] 
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htd  BO  crime  to  lay  to  my  chtrge,  unless  it  be  a 
crime  to  detest  evil  men,  and  evil  measures. 
Life  is  no  longer  worth  my  care :  it  may,  indeed, 
be  prolonged  beyond  the  term  that  seems  to 
remain  for  Tibenus :  but  from  a  youthful  tyrant, 
ready  to  seize  the  commonwealth  as  his  prey, 
what  shield  can  guard  me  f  In  despotic  power 
there  is  a  charm  that  can  poison  the  best  under- 
standing. Of  this  truth  Tiberius  is  an  example. 
And  is  it  to  be  expected  that  Caligula,  scarce 
yet  arrived  to  the  state  of  manhood,  a  novice  in 
business,  with  a  mind  trained  up  in  the  most 
pernicious  maxims,  will,  under  such  a  guide  as 
Macro,  pursue  better  measures?  Macro  will 
direct  his  councils ;  that  very  Macro,  who,  for 
his  preemioence  in  guilt,  was  selected  to  work 
the  downfall  of  Sejanus.  Since  that  time,  what 
has  been  his  character?  He  has  been  the 
scourge,  the  oppressor  of  the  commonwealth.  A 
period  of  calamity,  more  dreadful  than  what  we 
have  seen,  is  yet  to  come :  from  the  memory  of 
the  past,  and  the  pangs  of  future  misery,  I 
choose  to  make  my  escape."  Having,  in  this 
prophetic  strain,  delivered  his  sentiments,  he 
opened  his  veins,  and  bled  to  death.  That  he 
acted  with  wisdom,  as  well  as  courage,  the 
times  that  follow  will  give  ample  proof. 

AlbuciUa  made  an  attempt  on  her  own  life  j 
but  the  wound  not  proving  mortal,  she  was,  by 
order  of  the  senate,  hurried  away  to  prison. 
The  senate  passed  a  decree  against  such  as  were 
connected  with  her  in  adulterous  practices.  By 
that  sentence,  Grafidius  Sacerdos,  of  praetorian 
rank,  was  banished  to  an  island,  and  Pontius 
Fregellanus  was  expelled  the  senate.  The  like 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  Lselius  Bal- 
bus,  the  fathers  concurring  with  pleasure  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  man,  whose  pernicious  talents 
and  overbearing  eloquence  were  ever  ready  to 
work  the  ruin  of  truth  and  yirtue. 

XUX.  About  the  same  time,  Sextus  Papin- 
vufi  a  man  descended  from  a  family  of  consular 
rank,  chose  a  mode  of  death  both  shocking  and 
ignominious.  He  threw  himself  headlong  from 
a  precipice,  and  expired  on  the  spot.  The  cause 
of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  was  imputed  to  his 
mother.  Having  conceived  an  unnatural  pas- 
sioB  for  her  son,  this  woman,  though  often  re- 
pulsed, still  persisted  to  solicit  his  passions,  and, 
at  length,  by  alluring  arts  and  the  baits  of 
luxury,  reduced  the  young  man  to  a  situation, 
in  which  an  act  of  despair  was  his  only  remedy. 
Being  cited  to  appear  before  the  senate,  she  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  fathers,  and  tried  by 
every  art  to  awaken  compassion.  The  anguish 
ef  a  parent,  she  said,  pierced  her  to  the  quick, 
and  the  weakness  of  her  sex  was  unequal  to  such 


6  Brotier  thinks  he  was  one  of  the  conNls  for  the  pre- 
cedfaig  jcar :  bat  as  he  Is  In  this  place  said  to  be  a  young 
iBBB,  sedoeed  by  the  arts  of  a  wicked  mother,  it  is  not 
pivliablfl  that  he  ever  rose  to  the  consalship. 
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a  load  oNmisery.  She  omitted  nothing  that 
could  touch  the  heart,  and  mitigate  resentment; 
but  the  fathers  w<ere  inexorable.  She  was  ban- 
ished from  Rome  for  ten  years,  that,  in  the 
meantime,  her  second  son  might  pass  the  season 
of  life,  in  which  the  young  and  tender  mind  is 
liable  to  seduction. 

L.  'CibSfii&  °^^  drew  near  his  end;  his 
strength  declined,  his  spirits  sunk,  and  every 
thing  failed,  except  his  dissimulation.  The 
same  austerity  still  remained,  the  same  energy 
and  rigour  of  mind.  He  talked  in  a  decisive 
tone ;  he  looked  with  eagerness ;  and  even,  at 
times,  affected  an  air  of  gaiety, 
the  last,  he  hoped  by  false  appearanj 

nt, 

he  could  not  scajMjgj^J|j^on^3lace.  After  va- 
flbus'  changes,  hcstopped  at  a  vijia*  formerly  the 
property  <  of  LucuUus,  near  the  promontory  of 
Misenum.  It  was  here  first  known  that  his 
dissolution  was  approaching  fast.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  the  following  manner.  A  physi- 
cian, of  the  name  of  Charicles,  highly  eminent 
in  hii  profession,  attended  the  train  of  Tiberius^ 
not  employed  to  prescribe,  but  occasionally  as- 
sisting with  friendly  advice.  Pretending  to  have 
avocations  that  required  his  attendance  else- 
where, he  approached  the  emperor  to  take  his 
leave,  and  respectfully  laying  hold  of  his  hand, 
contrived,  in  the  act  of  saluting  it,  to  feel  his  pulse. 
The  artifice  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Tibe- 
rius; It  probably  gave  him  offence,  but,  for  that 
reason,  he  smothered  his  resentment  WUh^ 
an  air  of  cheerfulness,  he  ordered  the  banquet  to 
be  served,  and,  seemingly  with  intent  to  honour 
his  departing  friend,  continued  at  table  beyond 
his  usual  time.  Charicles  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived. Hft  Raw  1^  yjupji^  Jt«1i""'*J  ""'^  ««""^ 
MyttT^that  two  days,  at  most,  would  close  the 
k^-_-      w^_  *!..*  — jii^jgj^iSHJJUJJi '  Imme- 

8  were  held  in  private,  and 
espatche^were  sent  to  t^e  armyT  anaB&c  several 

the  seventeen^  ])ff"r<>  thA  palpn<T«i  of  April, 
Tibwpjye  imtl  n  fBin<ia§.>ftUJ>fe  la^Sos-  some 
tima  ijL .a^.^t^te^ of  langqpr^.apcfrhl.ewa  without 
motion,  and  was  thought  to  be  dead.  A  band  of 
courtiers  surrounded  Caligula,  eager  to  pay  their 
court,  and  all  congratulating  the  prince  on  his 
accession  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Calipila  was 
actually  going  forth  to  be  proclaimed  emperor, 
wkfln  wflffPwSS^rQti^nt.  I^at  "libexigj  was 
come  10  himself,  and  called  for  a  cordial  to  Jfi- 
flVfi  ms  fainting  spirits.  The  whole  party  was 
SfPflBP IWBl  iBi'l ttf  ?"'Wi \rowd  dispersed;  some 
with  dejected  looks,  others  with  a  cheerful  mien, 
as  if  unconscious  of  what  had  happened.    Cali- 


6  We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  this  villa,  formerly 
the  property  of  Caius  Marius,  was  purchased  by  Lucol- 
lus  at  an  immense  price.  Plutarch,  lib  of  Miarhis. 
Brotier  says,  the  ruhis  are  stiU  to  be  seen,  near  the  pro* 
montory  of  Misenum. 
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gala  stood  at  n^K^toniihed,  and  alnoit  oat  of 
his  •enaes.  Iflhad^^ut  a  momeiit  before,  one 
foot  on  the  throne,  and<  now  was  thrown  from 
the  sammit  of  hb  enlbition.  He  remained  fixed 
in  despair,  as  if  awaiting  the  stroke  of  death, 
^^gp  alone  was  undismayed.  With  firmness 
and  preseflgft  Uf^^l|Himl^  jiiu  el— fedtHB  ^jnperor's' 
r^om,  and  gave  orders  thar^TKe"reraaihs'  of  "1  iTe 
shrill  ht  SMe(li9il!l!' Ilkider  a'load  oPcTothes. 
Soeh"^^MhthA«tfiiANuf  TITJerlusJTnTKe*  s'eventy- 


''««llll»fc-     1illi>MMi>li       ■  ' 


Xi. 'be'was  tne  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  i  by  the 
paternal  and  maternal  line  of  the  house  of 
Claudius,  though  his  mother  passed  by  adoption 
into  the  Livian,  and  afterwards  into  the  Julian 
family.  The  beginning  of  his  days  was  clouded 
with  misfortunes,  and  exposed  to  various  perils. 
In  his  infancy,  he  was  torn  away  from  Rome, 
and  forced  to  wander  with  his  father,  then  on 
the  list  of  the  proscribed.  When  a  marriage  took 
place  between  Livia  and  Augustus,  he  was  in- 
troduced into  the  imperial  house,  but  had  to 
contend  with  powerful  rivals,  as  long  as  Mar- 
eelltts,  Agrippa,  and  the  two  Caesars,  Caius  and 
Lucius,  flourished  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  his  brother  Drusus  over- 
riiadowcd  him.  By  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
his  sitnation  was  rendered  still  more  embar- 
nasing.    Whether  he  connived  at  her  vices,  or 


abandoned  her  in  resentment,  the  dile 
either  way,  full  of  difficulty.    Beinj 
from  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  he  found  Au| 
priced  of  heirs,  and  from  that  time  con 
twelve  years  without  a  rival,  the 
pillar  of  the  imperial  family.    He  sui 
the  empire,  and  governed  Rome  near 
twenty  years.    His  manners,  like  hi 
had  their  revolutions,  and  their  distil 
riods ;  amiable,^  while  a  private  man ;  \ 
highest  employments  under  Augustus, 
and  honoured.     During  the  lives  of  £ 
Germanicus,  he  played  an  artificial 
concealing  his  vices,  and  assuming  the 
of  virtue.     After  their  decease,  and 
mother  lived,  good  and  evil  were  equal 
in  his  conduct.   Detested  for  his  cruel 
the  art,  while  he  loved  or  feared  S 
throw  a  veil  over  his  most  depraved  a 
appetites.  All  restraint  being  at  lengtfc 
he  broke  out  without  fear  or  shame,  a 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  hurried  av 
own   unbridled  passions,  made  his 
scene  of  lust,  and  cruelty,  and  horror. 


1  Velleius  Patercalui  has  said  the  same 
great  elegance  and  equal  truth.  Lib.  li.  a.  ] 
It  is  In  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Tiberl 
adulation  of  that  historian  betrays  a  want  oi 
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L  7A#  eondemnation  and  death  qf  Valerius  Asiatietts  and  Poppea,  by  the  art^ieee  qf  Meu 
IV,  Two  Roman  knighte  put  to  death  for  a  dream,^^V.  The  iniquity  qf  the  public  adv 
A  motion  in  the  aenate  to  revive  the  Cincian  law,  which  prohibited  the  taking  of  /ms— 
on  that  $utject-^The  legal  fee  ascertained,  and  beyond  that  all  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  «j 
— VIIL  Cofiunotiofw  among  the  Parthians :  Bardanes  put  to  death,  and  Qotarzes  fixec 
lAronc.— XI.  The  secular  games  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  the  year  eight  hundred  from  thefot 
qf  the  city.— XII.  The  criminal  loves  qf  Messalina  and  Caius  St/tus.— XIII.  Claudius  i 
qf  his  w^e*s  adultery^^He  discharges  his  censorial  functions — He  adds  three  letter 
Roman  alphabet — An  account  of  the  origin  qf  letters. — XV.  The  college  qf  augurs  pt 
new  regulations,^^XYL  The  Cheruscans  send  from  Qermany  to  desire  a  king  from 
Ralicus,  the  nephew  qf  Arminius,  is  sent  and  well  received :  a  party  formed  against  him : 
war  ensues :  he  proves  victorious.— 'XYUl.  Corbulo  sent  to  command  in  Lower  Oemu 
introduees  the  strictest  discipline  i  subdues  the  Chaueians,  and  meditates  fttrther  conqut 
puts  Oannascus,  a  German  chi^  to  death-^He  receives  orders  from  Claudius  to  re^ 
Rhine,— 'XK.  Curtius  Rufus,for  the  discovery  qf  a  mine,  obtains  triumphal  omame 
account  qf  his  origin,  his  rise,  and  character, — ^XXII.  Cneius  Novius  detected  with  a  dc 
the  princess  presence :  his  fortitude  on  the  rack-^The  first  institution  qf  the  Roman  q 
the  history  qf  that  q^e  in  its  progress.— 'XXUl.  Debates  about  filling  the  vacancie 
senate—The  nobility  qf  Gaxd  claim  to  be  admitted — Speeches  against  that  measure^-^The  ei 
reply  to  the  whole  argument^^The  Oauls  carry  their  point — Claudius  rqfuses  the  title  q 
qf  the  Senate.— XXYL  The  frantic  loves  qf  MessaJina  and  Silius—'He  proposes  to  m 
en^ess—'She  agrees:  the  nuptial  ceremony,  during  the  absence  qf  Claudius,  performt 
most  ^public  manner,^^XXIX,  The  freedmen  bent  on  her  destruction — Two  courtesan 
direction  qf  Narcissus,  iftform  the  emperor.^^XXXl.  Messalina  diverts  htrstSf,  and  a 
the  autumnal  season  in  the  highest  gaiety~^laudius  returns  from  Ostia—Narcii 
freedman,  leads  him  to  the  can^^-^Silius  and  his  cortfederates  put  to  dco/A.— XXXVIJ 
dius  at  a  banquet  wavers  in  favour  qf  Messalina— Narcissus  orders  her  exeeutl 
death  in  the  gardens  qf  Luculluo—The  stupidity  qf  Claudius — Narcissus  obtains  the 
qf  qumstorian  rank, 

TheM  tnniactionB  include  two  yean. 

Tean  of  Borne.   OfChrUt.  Coniula. 

800  47  Claudius,  4th  time,  Lucius  Vitellius,  3d  time. 

801  48  Attlus  ViteUius,  L.  Vipsanius. 
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L  Ummmauxa  [A.  U.  C.  800.  A.  D.  47.]  wu 
coDTinced  tbat  Poppoa  had  h^tn  for  some  time 
CDfiiged  in  A  course  of  adultery  with  Valerius 
AsiaticuB,  who  had  eigoyed  the  honour  of  two 
coosulships.1  She  had,  besides,  an  eye  to  the 
elegant  gardens,  formerly  the  pride  of  Lucullus, 
which  Afliaticus  had  improved  in  the  highest 
taste  and  magnificence.  Bent  on  the  destruction 
of  Poppsen  and  her  lover,  she  suborned  SuilUuss 
to  cany  on  the  prosecution.  Sosibius,  the  tutor 
of  Britannicus,  entered  into  the  consinracy.  This 
nan  had  the  ear  of  Claudius.  In  secret  whispers, 
and  under  a  mask  of  friendship,  he  alarmed  the 
emperor  with  the  necessity  of  being  on  his 
guard  agaiAst  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
« Overgrown  wealth,"  he  said,  « in  the  hands 
of  a  private  citizen,  is  always  big  with  danger 
to  the  reigning  prince.  When  Caligula  fell, 
Asiaticua  was  the  principal  actor  in  that  bloody 
tragedy.  He  owned  the  fact  in  a  full  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  claimed  the  glory  of  the 
deed.*  That  bold  exploit  has  made  him  popular 
at  Rome ;  his  fame  is  spread  through  the  prov- 
;  and,  even  now,  he  meditates  a  visit  to 


1  The  Ibrmer  part  of  this  book,  comprisiog  no  lets 
llMa  six  years,  la  lotl,  with  other  parts  of  Tachos. 
Clandtas  tneceeded  to  Caligula,  who  was  put  to  death 
Uf  Cbwrea  and  other  consplralors,  on  the  34th  of  Janu- 
ary, AU.C.  791  The  presem  book  begins  abnipcly  In 
the  year  of  Borne  800,  when  CUodlva  had  reigned  six 
TeersL  The  very  first  sentence  Is  imperftct.  The  hle- 
lorian,  bejond  all  doubt,  had  been  epeeklng  of  Messalina 
and  Poppsa  Sabina,  but  neither  of  them  Is  mentioned 
la  the  motllaied  text.  To  avoid  beglnniag  whh  a  broken 
laasBge,  the  translator  has  added  their  names,  and  the 
•eMe  wiU  now  be  fcond  complete.  Yalerlus  AslaUcua 
had  been  conanl  twice;  the  first  time,  for  some  months, 
to  mpfij  the  place  of  the  consuls  who  began  the  year 
A  U.  C.  7S6;  the  second  time,  in  conjunction  with 
Marcne  Junius  Silanus,  A  U.  C  7tB.  Suetonius,  in 
ClaoAa.M. 

t  SailUas  has  been  already  mentioned,  Annals,  book 
Iv.  a.  31 ;  ani  for  tha  Inlamy  of  bis  character,  see  book 
xiU.s.e. 

3  In  the  tnmult  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Caligula, 
when  the  people  were  wild  wlih  contending  passions, 
and  the  pracoiian  guards  paraded  the  streets  denounc- 
i^  vengeance  against  the  conspirators,  Valerius  Asiati- 
caa  (according  to  Josephus)  rushed  forward  to  meet 
thaas,  pnelahning  aloud,  **  I  wish  the  tyrant  had  fallen 
bymyhaad."  8ae Seneca, DeConstanUa, cap.  18. 


the  Oeiman  armies.  Bom  at  YtrM«.«  he 
great  family  interest  and  poweiiul  coupections 
in  OauL  A  man  thus  supported  will  be  able 
to  incite  his  countrymen  to  a  revolt."  The 
hint  was  enough  for  Claudiua.  Without  further 
inquiry,  he  despatched  Crisjftnus,  who  cobh 
manded  the  pmtorian  guards,  with  a  bend  of 
soldiers.  Their  march  resembled  a  body  of 
troops  going^  on  a  warlike  expedition.  Asiatic 
cus  was  seized  at  Bai»,  and  brought  to  Ken* 
in  chains. 

II.  He  wu  not  suffered  to  appear  before  tha 
senate.  The  cause  was  heard  in  the  emperor's 
chamber,  in  the  presence  of  Messalina.  SuiUiut 
stood  forth  ^  prosecutor.  He  stated  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  army,  and  accused  Asiaticus  as 
the  author  of  it  By  bribes,  by  largesses,  and 
by  the  practice  of  abominabfe  vices,  the  soldiers 
were  seduced  from  their  duty:  they  were  pre- 
pared for  any  enterprise,  however  atrocious. 
The  crime  of  adultery  with  Poppsa  helped  to 
swell  the  charge ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  prisoner 
had  unmanned  himself  by  his  unnatural  pas* 
sions.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  imputation, 
Asiaticus  turned  to  the  prosecutor,  **  And  ask 
your  sons,"  he  said  {  "they  will  tell  you  that  I 
am  a  man."  He  went  into  his  defence  in  such 
a  strain  of  pathetic  eloquence,  that  Claudius  felt 
the  strongest  emotions.  Even  Messalina  drop- 
ped a  tear.  She  left  the  room  to  wipe  the  gush 
of  nature  from  her  eyes  $  but  first  charged  Vi- 
tellius  not  to  suffer  the  prisoner  to  escape.  In 
the  meantime,  she  hastened  the  destruction  of 
Popptea.  She  sent  her  agents  to  alarm  her  with 
the  horrors  of  a  jail,  and  drive  her,  by  that  dis- 
mal prospect,  to  an  act  of  desperation.  Her 
malice  was  unknown  to  Claudios.  He  was  so 
little  in  the  secret,  that,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
having  invited  Scipio  as  his  guest,  he  asked  him, 
**  Why  his  wifo  was  not  of  the  party  ?">  Scipio 
made  answer,  **  She  is  dead." 

4  Formerly  the  capital  of  the  AUobroges;  nowYienne 
In  Dauphine. 

6  Thie  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  manners.  What 
man  it  ashamed,  aays  Cornelius  Nepoa,  totake  hia  wifo 
with  htan  to  a  eonvlrial  meetlngi  Qmm  cnm  Ramo" 
ncmm  pndU  uxortm  dueert  in  oonxivivKH  f  Com.  Nep. 
in  Frafotlone. 
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in.  Claitditti  wu,  for  poom  ttma.  In  raipense. 
He  wu  inclined  to  favour  Asiaticus,  but  Vitel- 
lius  interpofed.  With  teen  in  his  eyes,  he 
talked  of  the  friendship  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  prisoner  and  himself;  he  mentioned 
their  mutual  habits  at  the  court  of  Antonia,  the 
emperor's  mother  i  he  stated  the  public  merits 
of  Ariaticus ;  and,  in  particular,  the  glory  of  his 
late  expedition  into  Britain  {  he  omitted  nothing 
that  could  excite  compassion,  but,  at  last,  con- 
cluded (with  a  stroke  of  treachery),  that  to  allow 
him  to  choose  his  mode  of  dying  was  an  indul- 
gence due  to  so  distinguished  a  character.  This 
cruel  species  of  clemency  was  adopted  by  Clau- 
dius. The  friends  of  Asiaticus  recommended 
abstinence,  as  a  mode  of  death  easy  and  gradual. 
He  scorned  the  pretended  lenity,  and  betook  him- 
self to  his  usual  exercises.  He  bathed  and 
supped  with  alacrity  of  mind.  <*To  die,"  he 
said,  **  by  the  intrigues  of  an  artful  woman,  or 
the  treachery  of  a  debauched  and  profligate 
impostor,  such  as  VltelUus,  was  an  ignominious 
catastrophe.  He  envied  those  who  perished  by 
the  systematic  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  or  the  head- 
long fuxy  of  Caligula.*'  Having  declared  these 
sentiments,  he  opened  a  vein^  and  bled  to  death. 
Before  he  gave  himself  the  mortal  wound,  he 
had  the  fortitude  to  survey  his  funeral  pile. 
Perceiving  that  the  flame  might  reach  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  hurt  the  shade  of  his 
garden,  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  a  more 
distant  spot  Such  was  the  tranquillity  with 
which  he  encountered  death. 

IV.  The  senate  was  convened.  Suillius  fol- 
lowed his  blow.  He  preferred  an  accusation 
against  two  Roman  knights  of  the  name  of 
f^trai  both  distinguished  by  their  rank  and 
character.  The  crime  objected  to  them  was, 
that  they  had  made  their  house  convenient  to 
Poppea,  when  she  carried  on  her  intrigue  with 
Mnester.  The  charge  against  one  of  them  im- 
ported, that  in  a  dream,  his  imagination  present- 
ed to  him  the  figure  of  Claudius  crowned  with 
a  sheaf  of  com,  but  the  ears  inverted  down- 
ward. This  vision  was  understood  by  the  crimi- 
nal as  the  prognostic  of  an  approaching  famine. 
Some  will  have  it,  that  the  wreath  consisted  of 
vine-branches,  with  the  leaves  entirely  faded ; 
and  this  was  deemed  an  omen  of  the  emperor's 
death  towards  the  end  of  the  ensuing  autumn. 
Whatever  it  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
held  to  be  an  act  of  treason.  The  two  brothers 
died  for  a  dream.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
Crispinus  was  rewarded  with  fifteen  thousand 
sesterces,  and  the  pretorian  dignity.  On  the 
motion  of  ViteUius,  a  vote  of  ten  thousand 
sesterces  passed  in  favour  of  Sosibius,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Britannicus,  and  the  faithful  adviser 
of  the  emperor.  In  the  debate  on  this  occasion, 
Scipio  was  called  upon  for  his  opinion :  he  rose, 
and  said,  **  Since  the  conduct  of  my  wife  Poppsa 
must  appear  to  me  in  the  same  light  that  it  does 
to  this  assembly,  let  me  be  thought  to  concur 


with  the  general  Tolee.*'  A  delicate  sti 
prudence  jielding  to  the  necessity  of  the 
yet  not  foigetting  the  ties  of  conjuga] 
tion. 

v.  From  this  time  the  rage  of  Suilliu 
no  bounds.  A  number  of  others  folio 
the  same  track,  all  rivals  in  iniquity 
constitution  had  been  long  since  anDil 
the  functions  of  the  magistrates  were  i 
out  of  their  hands  {  the  will  of  the  prii 
the  law  I  and,  by  consequence,  the  cre^ 
formers  grew  ridi  by  injustice  and  opp 
Their  eloquence  was  put  up  to  sale,  U 
other  commodity  at  market  Samius,  a 
knight  of  distinction,  has  left  a  memora 
stance.  He  had  retained  Suillius  with  i 
ten  thousand  crowns  ;  but  finding  that  h 
was  betrayed,  he  went  to  the  house  of  1 
fidious  orator,  and  fell  upon  his  own  swc 
check  this  fatal  mischief,  a  motion  was  i 
the  senate  by  Caius  Silius,  then  consv 
Of  this  man,  his  elevation,  and  his  d( 
due  notice  will  i)e  taken  hereafter.  He 
sented,  in  strong  colours,  the  avarice  of 
vocates.  The  fathers,  with  one  voice,  a 
revive  the  Cincian  law,i  by  which  it 
dained  in  ancient  times,  that  no  advocat 
fee,  or  gratuity  of  any  kind,  should  pi 
his  talents. 

Vl.  The  informers  opposed  the  motion 
saw  that  the  blow  was  aimed  at  thei 
Silius  grow  mon  eager.  He  was  at  o 
mity  with  Suillius,  and,  for  that  reason, 
the  business  with  his  utmost  vigour.  I 
the  orators  of  ancient  times,  men  of  ] 
upright  principles,  who  considered  hone 
and  the  fair  applause  of  posterity,  as 
reward  of  genius.  "  Eloquence,"  he  sa 
first  of  liberal  arts,  if  it  condescended  ' 
out  for  hire,  was  no  better  than  a  soxdi 
If  it  became  mercenary,  and  sold  itsel 
highest  bidder,  no  truth  can  be  expec 
tegrity  is  at  an  end.  Take  from  vena] 
all  its  view  of  interest,  and  the  nui 
suitors  will,  of  course,  be  diminished, 
reigning  corruption  of  the  modern  for 
vate  feuds,  mutual  accusations,  family 
hatred,  and  animosity,  are  kept  aliv 
practisers  live  by  th^  passions  of  mai 
physicians  thrive  by  an  epidemic  di 
Call  to  mind  Caius  Asinius,  Marcus  Mes 


1  Blarcas  Clnclus,  tribune  of  the  people,  wae 
of  the  Cincian  LmCf  so  called  after  hii  nai 
consulship  of  Semproniui  and  Cethegue,  A. 
It  provided  against  the  receipt  of  gifts  and  pr< 
in  a  course  of  time  fell  into  disuse,  till  Augustu 
732,  thought  fit  to  revive  it,  with  an  additional 
which  the  advocate,  who  pleaded  for  hire, 
demned  to  pay  four  times  the  sum.  Claud  iui 
be  seen  s.  7.)  softened  the  rigour  of  the  law,  i 
certain  fee,  and  ordaining,  that  whoever  i 
should  be  obliged  to  make  restitution. 
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amonf  the  names  of  more  reeent  date,  remember 
tlie  Ammtii  tnd  the  ^serini :  men  who  never 
eet  themselToi  up  to  auction:  never  made  a 
hargain  and  sale  of  their  talents,  but  rose  by 
thcir  integrity  and  their  unbought  eloquence  to 
the  hif^est  honours  of  the  state."  This  speech 
from  the  consul  elect  was  heard  with  general 
approbation.  The  fathers  were  on  the  point  of 
declaring  by  a  decree,  that  all  who  took  the 
wages  of  oratory  should  be  deemed  guilty  of 
extortion.  Suillius  and  Cossutianus,  with  many 
others  who  were  conscious  of  their  evil  practices, 
clearly  saw,  that  if  the  decree  passed  the  senate, 
it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  vote  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  themselves.  To  ward  off  the 
blow,  they  pressed  round  the  emperor,  praying 
an  indemnity  for  past  transactions.  Claudius 
seaming  by  a  nod  to  assent  to  their  petition, 
they  took  courage,  and  argued  their  case  as 
follows : 

YIL  <*  Where  is  the  orator  who  can  flatter 
himself  that  his  name  will  reach  posterity  ?  The 
interests  of  society  require  advocates  by  profes- 
sion, men  verted  in  questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  ready,  as  well  as  able,  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  proud  and  affluent  But  eloquence 
is  not  a  giatnitoos  gift  $  it  is  acquired  by  toil 
and  industry.  To  conduct  the  affairs  of  others, 
Che  orator  neglects  his  own  concerns.  Life  is 
variegated  with  different  employments:  some 
betake  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms| 
othen  to  the  arts  of  husbandry  $  no  man  em- 
bneee  a  particular  calling,  without  having  before- 
hand made  an  estimate  of  the  profit.  Asinlus 
and  Messala  have  been  cited  t  but  it  was  easy 
for  men  in  their  situation,  enriched  as  they  were 
in  the  dvil  wars  between  Augustus  and  Antony, 
to  forego  all  further  views  of  emolument.  It 
was  easy  for  the  Amintii  and  the  JEserini,  the 
heirs  of  great  and  opulent  families,  to  act  with 
an  elevation  of  mind  superior  to  the  profits  of 
the  bar.  And  yet  we  are  not  now  to  learn 
what  prodigious  sums  Publius  Clodius  and  Caius 
Curio  received  as  the  reward  of  their  eloquence. 
As  to  ourselves,  we  have  not  the  advantages 
of  fortnnet  in  a  time  of  profound  tranquillity, 
it  is  but  just  that  we  should  live  by  the  arts 
of  peace.  The  case  of  men  descended  from 
plebeian  families  merits  consideration.  With- 
out the  career  of  eloquence,  they  have  no  way 
to  emerge  from  obscurity.  Take  from  men  the 
just  fruit  of  their  studies,  and  learning  will 
grow  to  seed."  This  reasoning  was  far  from 
honourable,  but  it  had  weight  with  Claudius. 
He  took  a  middle  course,  and  fixed  the  legal 
perquisite  at  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  sesterces. 
All  who  presumed  to  transgress  that  line  were 
to  be  deemed  guilty  of  extortion,  by  law  com- 
pellable to  refund. 

ym.  About  this  time  Mithridates,  who,  as  has 
iMen  mentioned,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Armenia, 
and  waa  bronght  in  chains  to  the  tribunal  of 


Caligula,*  was  released  by  the  direction  of 
Claudius.  He  set  out  from  Rome  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom,  relying  on  the  support 
of  his  brother  Pharasmanes,  king  of  Iberia.  By 
advices  from  that  monarch,  it  appeared  that  the 
Parthian  state  was  convulsed  by  internal  divi- 
sions, and,  while  the  regal  diadem  was  at  stake, 
a  people  so  distracted  among  themselves  would 
not  have  leisure  to  engage  in  foreign  wars. 
Gotarzes  had  seized  the  throne  of  Parthia,  and 
spilt  a  deluge  of  blood.  He  had  murdered  his 
own  brother  Artabanus,  with  his  wife  and  son, 
and  by  these  and  other  acts  of  cruelty,  gave  his 
subjects  nothing  to  expect  but  slaughter  and  des- 
olation. Determined  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  the 
people  planned  a  revolution  in  favour  of  Bar- 
danes,  the  surviving  brother  of  Gotarzes.  This 
prince  was  by  nature  formed  for  enterprise.  In 
two  days  he  made  a  march  of  no  less  than  three 
thousand  furlongs.  He  took  Gotarzes  by  sur- 
prise, attacked  him  with  suddeft  fury,  and  obliged 
him  to  consult  his  safety  by  flight  He  pushed 
on  with  vigour  to  the  adjacent  provinces,  and 
all,  except  8eleueia,>  submitted  without  resist- 
ance. The  inhabitants  of  that  eity  shut  their 
gates.  Fired  with  indignation  against  a  people, 
who  had  offered  the  same  affront  to  his  father, 
Bardanes  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  resentment, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  measures  which  prudence 
dicUted.  He  staid  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
siege  of  a  place  strong  by  nature,  well  fortified, 
amply  provided  with  stores,  and  on  one  side 
defended  by  a  rapid  river.4  Gotarzes,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  obtained  succours  from  the 
Dahansff  and  Hyrcanians,  returned  with  a  pow- 
erful army  to  renew  the  war.  Bardanes  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Seleueia.  He 
retired  to  the  plains  of  Bactria,  and  there  pitched 
his  camp. 

IX.  While  the  east  was  thus  thrown  into 
convulsions,  and  the  fate  of  Parthia  hung  on  the 
doubtful  event,  Mithridates  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  The 
Roman  legions  and  the  Iberians  su]^rted  the 
enterprise.  By  the  former,  all  the  forts  and 
places  of  strength  were  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  by  the  latter,  the  open  country  was  laid 
waste.  The  Armeniaut,  under  the  conduct  of 
Demonax,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  country, 
hazarded  a  battle,  and,  being  defeated,  were  no 
longer  able  to  make  a  stand.    The  new  settle- 

2  Bflthrldates,  brother  to  Pharasmanes,  king  of  Iberia, 
was  appointed  by  Tiberius  to  swaj  the  sceptre  of  Arme. 
nla,  A  U.  C.  783.  See  Annals,  book  ri.  s.  3L  He  was 
afterwards  bronght  to  Rome  In  chains,  and  thrown  into 
prison  bj  Caligula,  A.  U.  C.  793b  Tacitus  says,  he  had 
given  an  account  of  this  transaction ;  but  the  hlsiory  of 
Caligula  isunlbrtanaiely  lost 

3'For  Seleocia,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  The  river  here  intended  Is  the  Tigris.  See  Oeogra' 
phical  Table. 

6  For  the  Dah«  and  Hyrcani  see  the  Oeograpbical 
Table. 
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OMot,  kowvTtr,  wit  for  some  Uaut  retarded  by 
Cotj8,i  king  of  the  leaeer  Armenia.  A  party 
of  the  nobles  had  declared  in  his  favour  i  but, 
being  intimidated  by  letters  from  Claudius,  they 
abandoned  their  project  Mithridates  mounted 
the  throne  of  Armenia,  with  more  ferocity  than 
became  a  prince  in  the  opening  of  a  new  reign. 
Meanwhile,  the  competitors  for  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  in  a  moment  when  they  were  going 
to  tiy  the  issue  of  a  decisive  action,  agreed  on 
teims  of  peace.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
against  them  both }  but  being  detected  by  Go- 
tanes,  the  two  brothers  came  to  an  interview. 
The  meeting  was  at  first  conducted  with  reserve 
on  both  sides.  After  balancing  for  some  time, 
they  embraced  {  and,  taking  each  other  by  the 
tend,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  before  the 
altar  of  the  gods,  to  join  with  their  united  force, 
in  order  to  punish  the  treachery  of  their  ene- 
mies, and,  on  equitable  terms,  to  compromise  the 
war.  The  people  declared  for  Bardanes.  Oo- 
taxxes,  accordingly,  resigned  his  pretensions  { 
and,  to  remove  all  cause  of  jealousy,  withdrew 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  JE^yrcania.  Baidanes 
letnmed  in  triumph  i  and  Seleucia  threw  open 
ter  gates,  after  having,  during  a  siege  of  seven 
years,  stood  at  bay  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
Parthian  monarchy,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  people, 
who,  in  such  a  length  of  time,  were  unable  to 
reduce  that  city  to  subjection. 

X.  Bardanes,  without  delay,  made  himself 
master  of  the  most  important  provinces.  He 
intended  to  invade  Armenia;  but  Vibius  Marsus, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  threatening  to  repel  him 
by  foree,  he  abandoned  the  project  Meanwhile, 
Golanes  had  leisure  to  repent  of  his  abdication. 
The  Parthian  nobility,  who  in  peaceful  times 
are  always  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
invited  him  to  return.  Roused  by  the  call  of 
the  people,  he  soon  collected  a  powerful  army. 
Bardanes  mare  had  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  £rinde.>  The  passage  over  the  river  was 
warmly  disputed.  After  many  sharp  engage- 
ments, Bardanes  prevailed.  He  pushed  his  con- 
quest with  uninterrupted  success  as  far  as  the 
liver  Sinden,  which  (lows  between  the  Dahi 
and  the  territory  of  the  Arians.  His  career  of 
Tietory  ended  at  that  place.  Though  flushed 
with  the  success  of  their  arms,  the  Parthians 
disliked  a  war  in  regions  so  far  remote.  To 
■aric,  however,  the  progress  of  the  victorious 
troops,  and  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  having 
pat  under  oontribution  so  many  distant  nations, 
where  the  ArsacidsB  had  never  penetrated.  Bar- 
raised  a  monument  on  the  spot,  and 


I  Tlda  la  the  same  Co^s  who  has  been  alrsady  men- 
tioned, as  king  of  pan  of  ^Thrace.  See  Annals,  book  iv. 
e.gr;  and  see  the  note.  Celigula  added  his  division  of 
that  eoontiy  to  the  domlniona  of  BhometdceSi  and 
maie  Ooiys  king  of  the  lesser  Araienia  AU.C.791. 

t  For  the  rivar  Brinde  and  Shidsn,  see  the  Geographi- 
cal Tihie. 


marched  back  to  Parthia,  prmid  of  hla  tzptoUay 
more  oppressive  than  ever,  and,  by  consequenee, 
more  detested.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to 
cut  him  ofT)  and  accordingly,  while  the  king 
on  a  hunting  party,  void  of  all  suspicion,  puiw 
sued  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  his  enemiee 
fell  upon  him  with  sudden  fury.  Bardanes,  in 
the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  dajrs,  expired  unider 
repeated  blows.  The  glory  of  his  reign,  how- 
ever short,  would  have  ecUpsed  the  few  of  his 
predecessors  who  enjoyed  a  length  of  days,  if  to 
gain  the  hearts  of  his  people  had  been  as  much 
his  ambition,  as  it  was  to  render  himself  the 
terror  of  his  enemies.  By  his  death  the  king* 
dom  was  once  more  thrown  into  commotiona. 
The  choice  of  a  successor  divided  the  whole 
nation  into  factions.  A  large  party  adhered  to 
Gotarzes ;  others  declared  for  Meherdetes,  a  de- 
scendant of  Phraates,  at  that  time  a  hostage  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  interest  of  Go- 
tarzes proved  the  strongest  {  but  the  people,  in 
a  short  time,  weary  of  his  cruelty  and  wild  pro- 
fusion, sent  a  private  embassy  to  Rome,  request- 
ing that  the  emperor  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  send  Meherdetes  to  fill  the  throne  of  hit 
ancestors. 

^  XL  During  the  same  consulship,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  eight  hundred,  the  secular  games  were 
celebrated,  after  an  interval  of  sixty-four  years 
since  they  were  last  solemnixed  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  chronology  observed  by  Augus- 
tus differed  from  the  system  of  Claudius;  but 
this  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  that  point 
I  have  been  sufficiently  explicit  on  the  subject  In 
the  history  of  Domitian*  who  likewise  gave  an 

3  The  secular  gamea  were  ezhibftad  bf  Augustas,  la 
the  conaulahip  of  Caiue  Furniue  and  C.  Silanus,  A  U.  C. 
737.  The  famoui  Carmen  Stuulare  of  Horace  haa  made 
them  universally  known.  In  their  first  insUuttloa  they 
were  to  be  celebrated  at  the  end  of  every  century;  but 
that  ngulatioD,  as  we  learn  from  Horaeoi  was  changed 
to  every  hundred  and  ten  years. 

Cettus  undenos  decies  per  aanoe 
Orbis,  ut  cantos  referatque  ludos 
Ter  die  cUra,  totieiqne  grata 
Node  frequentesL 

The  first  secular  games  were  In  tha  consulship  of 
Valerius  and  Virginiua,  A  U.  G.  38& 

Tile  second,  in  the  consulship  of  Yalerius  GotvlnQs 
and  Caiui  PvUlius,  A  U.  C.  408. 

The  third,  in  the  consnlidiip  of  Cornelius  Lenmlue 
and  LiciniuB  Varus,  A  U.  C.  618. 

The  fourth,  In  the  consulship  of  Amlllua  Lspldns 
and  Lodns  Aurellua,  A  U.  C.  09& 

The  fifth,  by  Augustus,  as  above  memionsdt  TST. 

The  sixth,  by  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  800. 

Tacitus  says,  Claudius  dlAred  from  the  oompulalien 
of  Augustus ;  and  fbr  an  explanation  of  that  matter  he 
refers  us  to  the  history  of  DomHian,  who  also  gave  the 
secular  games,  A  U.  C.  641.  But  the  history  of  Domitian 
has  not  reached  posterity.  That  monster  has  esre  pad  the 
vengeance  due  to  his  ciimei  from  the  pen  of  Tacttasi 
The  dU&rence  between  the  calculation  of  Augustus  and 
that  of  Claudius,  appears  to  be  a  fallacy  of  the  latter  eaa- 
peror.  Suetonius  says,  he  e^bHed  the  secular  gsmssi 
under  a  pretence  of  their  having  bean  aaiielpBiid  by 
Augustus;  and  yet  Clandlns,  In  his  history, Mrty  owns. 
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txblbition  of  the  secutar  guoM.  Being  at  that 
time  OM  of  tlie  eollege  of  fifteen,  and  invested 
with  the  offlce  of  pictor,  it  fell  to  my  provinee 
to  regulate  the  eeremonies.  Let  it  not  be  im- 
agined that  thif  ifl  said  from  motives  of  vanity. 
The  hci  is,  in  ancient  times  the  hnsiness  was 
eondoeted  under  the  special  directions  of  the 
<IQindeoemviral  order,  while  the  chief  magistrates 
^j^Briated  in  the  seveial  ceremonies.  Clandins 
thought  proper  to  revive  this  public  spectacle. 
He  attended  in  the  circus,  and,  in  his  presence, 
the  Trojan  game  *  was  performed  by  the  youth 
of  noble  birth.  Britannicus,  the  emperor's  son, 
and  Lucius  Domitius,  who  by  adoption  took  the 
name  of  Nero,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
empire,  appeared,  with  the  rest  of  the  band, 
mounted  on  superb  horses.  Nero  was  received 
with  acclamations,  and  that  mark  of  popular 
&vour  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  his  future 
grandeur.  A  stoxy,  at  that  time  current,  gained 
credit  with  the  populace.  Nero  in  his  infancy 
was  said  to  have  been  guarded  by  two  serpents  fi 
hut  this  idle  tale  held  too  much  of  that  love  of 
the  mnrveUons  which  distinguishes  foreign  na- 
tions. The  aooount  given  by  the  prince  himself, 
who  was  ever  unwilling  to  derogate  from  his 
own  &me,  difleied  from  the  common  report 
He  talked  of  the  prodigy,  but  graced  his  naira^ 
tive  with  one  serpent  only. 

XIL  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  Nero  rose 
altogether  from  the  esteem  in  which  the  memory 
of  Oennanieus  was  held  by  the  people  at  large. 
The  only  male  heir  of  that  admired  commander 
was  naturally  an  object  of  attention  i  and  the 
of  his  mother  Agrippina  touched  every 


fw ;  htU  thai  tmperoi  made  an  esoet  ealcuiaUam  <f  the 
Urntt  and  again  brought  the  gamee  to  their  regular 
order.  For  this  reason,  when  the  crier,  by  order  of 
Clindfais,  Invited  the  people,  In  the  usual  form,  to  ganue^ 
nkUh  no  mte  had  ever  seen,  and  unmld  never  eee  again, 
the  people  could  not  refrain  from  langhlog,  m  many 
then  living  had  seen  them  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
sone  of  the  plajers,  who  bad  acted  on  that  occasion, 
were  now  brought  upon  the  stage  again.  Suet,  in  Claud. 

an. 

4  The  TVq^  Gbme,  commonly  ascribed  to  JBneas,  Is 
beaoliftilly  described  bjr  Virgil,  JBneid.  v.  ver.  546.  Sue. 
leafaas  says  It  was  exhibfted  by  Julius  Casar,  when  two 
ftwnpsnlrs,  one  consisting  of  grown  up  lads,  and  the 
other  of  boys  of  a  lesser  size,  displayed  their  skill 
la  horsamanshlpw  Suet  in  Jul.  C»s.  s.  99.  This  may 
account  far  the  appearance  of  Brltaimlciui  and  Domitiue 
Hero,  bosh  at  that  time  extremely  young.  Brltannicue 
was  bom  A.  U.  C.  7M;  Nero  In  the  year  790.  See  the 
Oeaealogleal  Tkble,  No.  108  and  No.  86. 

5  Suetonius  explains  the  origin  of  thlsfiible.  He  says, 
then  was  a  report,  that  certain  assasrins  were  hired  by 
Messallna  to  strangle  Nero  hi  Ids  bed,  In  order  to  re- 
flMvo  the  rival  of  Britannlens.  The  men  went  to  execute 
their  purpose,  but  were  frightened  Yij  a  serpent  that 
crept  from  under  his  pillow.  This  tale  was  occasioned 
kyiha  finding  of  a  serpent's  skin  near  Nero'e  pillow, 
which,  by  his  mother's  order,  he  wore  for  some  Ume 

I  hie  right  aim,  tncloeed  to  a  golden  bracelet.  Sue- 
I  in  NwML  s.  6k 


heart  with  compassion.  Uessalina,  it  was  weU 
known,  pursued  her  with  imrelenting  malker 
she  was,  even  then,  planning  her  ruin.  Her 
suborned  accusers  soon  framed  a  list  of  crimes  i 
but  the  execution  of  her  schemes  wu,  for  a 
time,  suspended.  A  new  amour,  little  short  of 
phrensy,  claimed  precedence  of  all  other  pas- 
sions. Cains  Silinsjjras  the  person  for  whom 
she  burned  with  all  the  vehemence  of  vrild 
desire.  The  graces  of  Us  form  and  manner 
eclipsed  all  the  Roman  youth.  That  she  might 
enjoy  her  fkvourite  without  a  rival,  she  obliged 
him  to  repudiate  his  wife,  Junia  Silana,  though 
descended  from  illustrious  ancestors.  Silitu  was 
neither  blind  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime*  nor 
to  the  danger  of  not  complying.  If  he  reftised, 
a  woman  scorned  would  be  sure  to  gratify  her 
revenge ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
chance  of  deceiving  the  stupidity  of  Claudius. 
The  rewards  in  view  were  bright  and  tempting."" 
He  resolved  to  stand  the  hazard  of  ftittire  con* 
sequences,  and  enjoy  the  present  moment.  Mes- 
salina  gave  a  loose  to  love.  She  scorned  to  savf 
appearances.  She  repeated  her  visits,  not  in  n 
private  manner,  but  with  all  her  train.  In 
public  places  she  hung  enamoured  over  hiny^ 
she  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  honours  i  and 
at  length,  as  if  the  imperial  dignity  had  been 
already  transferred  to  another  house,  the  retinae 
of  the  prince,  his  slaves,  his  freedmen,  and  the 
iHiole  splendour  of  the  court,  adorned  the  man- 
sion of  her  favourite. 

XIII.  Claudius,  in  the  mean  time,  blind  to 
the  conduct  of  his  wife,  and  little  siupeeting 
that  his  bed  was  dishonoured,  gave  all  Ills  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  censorial  office.  He  issued 
an  edict  to  repress  the  Ueentloasness  of  the 
theatre.  A  dramatic  performance  had  been 
given  to  Jthe  stage  by  Publius  Pomponius,7  a 
man  of  consular  rank.  On  tlwt  occasion  the 
author,  and  several  women  of  the  first  condition, 
were  treated  by  the  populace  with  insolence 
and  vile  scurrility.  Thii  behaviour  called  for 
the  interposition  of  tbe  prince.  To  check  the 
rapacity  of  usurers,  a  law  was  also  passed,  pro* 
hibiting  the  loan  of  money  to  young  heirs,  on 


6  Silius  waa  consul  elect,  as  already  mentioned  in  thin 
book,  s.  6.  Juvenal  says, 

Kligequldnam 
Soadendum  esse  putes,  cul  nubere  C«saris  uxor 
Destlnat.  Optfanus  Mc,  et  formosissimus  idem 
Gentis  patricla,  rapitur  miser  extingnandns 
Messalins  oculis.  &At.  z.  ver. 


Now  Silius  wants  thy  counsel ;  give  advice ; 
WedCMar*swlfe,ordle.  The  choice  is  nice. 
Her  couMteyes  A»  dans  on  every  grace, 
And  takes  a  fotal  mdag  to  his  fi«e. 

Dammi's  Juvsnan. 

7  FOmpottfais  had  been  consul,  but  not  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  therefore  his  name  does  not  appear  In 
the  Fbeti  Coneularee.  Quintlllan  praises  his  dramatic 
genhis,  and  admires  hia  tragediea  See  the  DIalogua 
concerning  Oratory,  a  13,  note. 
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the  contingency  of  their  father's  death.  The 
waten,  which  hare  their  lource  on  the  Sim- 
bmine  hiUs,^  were  conveyed  in  aqueducts  to 
Kome.  Claudius,  at  the  same  time,  invented 
the  fonn  of  new  letters,  and  added  them  to  the 
Boman  alphabet,  aware  that  the  language  of 
Greece,  in  its  original  state,  could  not  boast  of 
perfection,  but  received,  at  different  periods,  a 
variety  of  improvements. 

XIV.  The  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  had 
the  ingenuity  to  express  by  outward  signs  the 
ideas  passing  in  the  mind.  Under  the  form  of 
animals  they  gave  a  body  and  a  figure  to  senti- 
ment  Their  hieroglyphics  were  wrought  in 
atone,  and  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  the  most 
Tenerable  monuments  of  human  memory.  The 
Invention  of  letters  *  is  also  claimed  by  the  Egyp- 


1  The  abnbnrim  BUla,  according  to  Broiler  and 
other  commentators,  are  the  hills  that  OTerlook  the 
town,  ibnnerlj  called  Subtaqueunif  now  Sulfjaeot  about 
forty  miles  from  Rome,  towards  Uie  east,  and  not  fiu* 
fivm  the  Sacrtd  Cove,  now  IL  MonasUro  del  Saero 
S^teoo.  The  waters  Issuing  from  two  fountains,  known 
by  the  names  of  Curtiua  and  Cm^detUf  were,  by  the 
direction  of  Claudius,  brought  to  Rome  in  canals  made 
with  great  labour  and  vast  expense.  See  Pliny's  In- 
scription, lib.  xxxvl.  s.  15. 

2  The  invention  of  letters,  one  of  the  happiest  exer- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  presents  a  subject  of  so  cu- 
rious and  complicated  a  nature,  that  the  discussion  of  it 
cannot  be  condensed  into  a  note.  Plato  and  Cicero  were 
■0  struck  with  the  wonderful  artifice  of  alphabetical 
characters,  as  to  conclude  that  it  was  Qot  of  human 
Invention,  but  ^  preternatural  gift  of  the  immortal  gods. 
Dr.  Warbuxton  has  given  a  dissertation  on  the  subject, 
tn  iNdilch  profinind  learning  and  sound  philosophy  are 
happily  united.  After  hhn,  it  may  be  suted,  that  man, 
being  formed  for  society,  soon  found  two  ways  of  com- 
nmnicatlBg  his  though^;  namely,  by  sounds  and  sig- 
nificant action.  But  both  were  transient.  Something 
permanent  was  sifll  required ;  something,  by  which  the 
conceptions  <tf  the  mind  might  be  preserved  and  com- 
municated at  a  distance.  This  was  done  by  the  images 
of  things,  properly  called  picture-writing.  Sensible 
objects  w^re  eaally  represented,  but  abstract  ideas 
demanded  further  improvement  That  difficulty  was 
also  conquered.  Men  conversant  tn  matter  wanted 
sensible  hnages  to  convey  the  ideas  formed  by  (he 
operations  of  the  understanding.  For  that  purpose, 
every  object,  in  which  could  be  found  any  kind  of 
resemblance  or  analogy,  was  introduced  to  represent  Uie 
Inward  sentimenf ;  as  an  btb,  for  knowledge ;  a  circle, 
for  eternity.  This  was  the  symbolic  writing  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  attended  principally  to  the  animal  creation, 
and  Uiereby  established  the  bruU-ioorafup  of  their  coun- 
try. The  several  animals  and  symbolic  figures  being 
curved  on  pyramids  and  obelisks,  by  direction  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  the  art  of  expressing  ideas  by  analogous 
representation  was  deemed  sacred,  and  thence  called 
HoBoeLVFBio.  It  had,  at  first,  nothing  in  it  of  mystery : 
It  was  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  man  in  social  life. 
The  Chinese  In  the  east  had  their  hieroglyphics.  Pic- 
tarfr>writing  was  known  to  the  Mexicans,  in  a  world 
then  undiscovered ;  and,  accordingly,  Aoosta  tells  us, 
that  the  first  account  of  a  Spanish  fleet  on  the  coast, 
was  sent  to  Montexuma  In  delineations  painted  on  cloth, 
^nie  same  writer  adds,  things  that  had  a  bodily  shape 
wars  represented  by  tlieir  proper  figures ;  and  those  that 
were  invisible,  by  other  expressive  characters;  and 


tians.  According  to  their  accoimt,  the  Phoeni- 
cians found  legible  characters  in  use  throughout 
Egypt,  and,  being  much  employed  in  navigation, 
carried  them  into  Greece  i  importers  of  the  art, 
but  not  entitled  to  the  glory  of  the  invention. 
The  history  of  the  matter,  as  related  by  the 
Phoenicians,  is,  that  Cadmus,  with  a  fleet  from 
their  country,  passed  into  Greece,  and  taught 
the  art  of  writing  to  a  rude  and  barbarous 
people.  We  are  told  by  others,  that  Cecrops 
the  Athenian,  or  Linus  the  Theban,  or  Pala- 
medes  the  Argive,  who  flourished  during  the 
Trojan  war,  invented  sixteen  letters:'  the  hon- 


thus  the  Mexicans  wrote  or  punted  every  thing  they 
had  occasion  to  express.  The  Peruvians  made  use  of 
arbitrary  marks.  With  their  Icnotted  cords  of  different 
colours,  and  various  sixes,  they  contrived  to  convey 
their  thoughta  to  one  another.  The  Chinese  proceeded 
from  their  hieroglyphics  to  the  invention  of  a  significaot 
mark  for  every  idea.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  they 
formed  an  alphabet,  or  letters  to  be  tlie  sign  of  simple 
sounds.  Their  characters  do  not  stand  for  syllables, 
of  which  articulate  words  are  composed ;  they  express 
the  idea,  or  the  objea  itself;  and  it  Is  said  that  they 
have  no  less  than  seventy  thousand  of  such  arbitrary 
characters.  The  confusion  that  must  follow  is  obvious 
Signs  for  words,  not  thinos,  were  still  the  grand  de- 
sideratum. Some  happy  genius  (who,  it  is  not  known) 
arose  in  Egypt.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  observe  the 
formation  of  sounds  by  the  human  organs,  and  soon 
perceived  that  several  were  frequently  united  to  con- 
stitute a  word.  By  decompounding  these,  and  fixing  a 
mark  for  vowels  and  consonants,  which  might  be  after* 
wards  blended  and  varied  as  the  word  required,  the  art 
of  writing  was  reduced  to  simplicity,  and  finally  estab- 
lished in  its  present  fonn.  Moses  brought  alphabetic 
letters,  with  the  rest  of  his  learning,  from  Egypt,  and  was, 
therefore,  able  to  reduce  his  books  to  writing.  Cadmus 
was  of  Thebes  In  Egypt,  end  passed  from  Phoenicia  Into 
Greece.  His  native  country  shows  whence  he  derived 
his  alphabet;  though  the  Phosnicians  were,  by  vulgar 
error,  said  to  be  the  people  who  invented  letters,  and 
first  taught  the  art  of  slopping  thtjlying  sound, 
Phcenices  primi,  famn  si  creditur,  ausi 
Mansuram  rudibus  vocem  signare  figuris. 

LncAM,  lib.  iii.  ver.  220. 
Pliny  the  elder  gives  the  honour  to  the  Assyrians :  he 
says,  Literaa  aemper  arbitrcr  fuiaae  A»9yria».  Lib.  vii. 
a  56.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  was  not  rightly 
informed.  See  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iii. 
page  66,  &c. ;  and  see  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lellres,  vol.  xxxil.  page  212. 

3  Dr.  Warburton  says  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which 
Moses  employed  in  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
is  considerably  fuller  than  that  which  Cadmus  brought 
into  Greece.  Cadmus  had  only  sixteen  letters,  and  the 
Hebrew  had  two  and  twenty.  Divine  Legat.  vol.  Iii. 
page  14a  We  find  from  Tacitus,  that  the  Greek  alphabet 
received  considerable  additions.  As  to  the  three  letters 
added  by  Claudius  to  the  Boman  alphabet,  Suetoniue 
says,  he  invented  three  new  letters,  concerning  which 
he  published  a  book,  while  he  was  yet  a  private  citizen ; 
and,  after  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  seat,  his  authority 
introduced  them  into  common  use,  and  the  same  vrera 
still  extant  in  books,  registers,  and  inscriptions  on 
buildings.  See  Life  of  Claudius,  a  41.  Brotier,  in  his 
edition  of  Tacitus,  has  given,  from  a  brass  table  found 
at  Lyons,  a  speech  made  \sj  Claudius  to  the  senate ;  but 
in  that  monument  of  antiquity  no  trace  appears  of  those 
new  letters. 
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our  of  adding  to  the  number,  and  making  a 
complete  alphabet,  is  ascribed  to  different  au- 
thors, and,  in  particular,  to  Simonides.  In  Italy, 
Demaratus  of  Corinth,  and  Evander  the  Arca- 
dian, introduced  the  arts  of  civilization:  the 
former  taught  the  Etrurians,  and  the  latter,  the 
aborigines  or  natives  of  the  country  where  he 
settled.  The  form  of  the  Latin  letters  was  the 
nme  as  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Greeks: 
but  the  Roman  alphabet,  like  that  of  all  other 
nations,  was  scanty  in  the  beginning.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  original  elements  were  io- 
cxeased.  Claudius  added  three  new  letters, 
which,  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  were 
frequently  inserted,  but  after  his  death  fell  into 
disuse.  In  tables  of  brass,  on  which  were  en- 
graved the  ordinances  of  the  people,  and  which 
remain  to  this  day,  hung  up  in  the  temples,  and 
the  forum,  the  shape  of  the  three  characters  may 
•till  bo  traced. 

XV.  To  regulate  the  college  of  augun  was 
the  next  care  of  Claudius.  He  referrJf  the 
business  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate, 
observing  to  that  assembly,  « that  an  ancient 
and  Tenerable  institution  ought  not  to  be  suf- 
fered, for  want  of  due  attention,  to  sink  into 
oblivion.  In  times  of  danger,  the  common- 
wealth resorted  to  the  soothsayers,  and  that 
order  of  men  restored  the  primitive  ceremonies 
of  religion.  By  the  nobility  of  Etruria  the 
Mience  of  future  events  was  esteemed,  and  cul- 
tivated. The  authority  of  the  senate  gave  ad- 
ditional sanctions,  and  those  mysteries  have  ever 
■inco  remained  in  certain  families,  transmitted 

*  from  father  to  son.  In  the  present  decay  of  all 
liberal  science,  and  the  growth  of  foreign  super- 
atition,  the  sacred  mysteries  are  neglected,  and, 
indeed,  almost  extinguished.  The  empire,  it  is 
tne,  enjoys  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity ;  but, 
rarely,  for  that  blessing,  the  people  should  bend 
in  adoration  to  the  gods,  not  forgetting,  in  the 
calm  season  of  peace,  those  religious  rites,  which 
•OTod  them  in  the  hour  of  danger."  A  decree 
passed  the  senate,  directing  that  the  pontiffs 
ihottld  reyise  the  whole  system,  and  retrench  or 
ratify  what  to  them  should  seem  proper. 

XVI.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Cherus- 
cans  applied  to  Rome  for  a  king  to  reign  over 
them.  They  had  been  distracted  by  civil  dis- 
sensions, and  in  the  wars  that  followed,  the 
Hower  of  their  nobility  was  cut  off.  Of  royal 
descent  there  was  only  one  surviving  chief,  by 
name  Italicus,  and  he  at  that  time  resided  at 
Borne.  He  was  the  son  of  Flavins,  the  brother 
of  Arminius;  by  the  maternal  line,  grandson  to 
Catmner,  the  reigning  king  of  the  Cattians. 
He  was  comely  in  his  person,  expert  in  the  use 
of  aims,  and  skilled  in  horsemanship,  as  well 
after  the  Roman  manner,  as  the  practice  of  the 
Germans,  dandins  supplied  him  with  money ; 
appoittted  guards  to  escort  him ;  and,  by  season- 
able admonitions,  endeavoured  to  inspire  him 


with  sentiments  worthy  of  the  elevation  to 
which  he  was  called.  He  desired  him  to  go 
forth  with  courage,  and  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  with  becoming  dignity.  He  told  him, 
that  being  bom  at  Rome,  and  there  entertained 
in  freedom,  not  kept  as  a  prisoner,  he  was  the 
first,  who  went  clothed  with  the  character  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  to  reign  in  Germany.  The 
prince  was  received  by  his  countrymen  with 
demonstrations  of  joy.  A  stranger  to  the  dis- 
sensions, which  had  for  some  time  disturbed  the 
public  tranquillity,  he  had  no  party  views  to 
warp  his  conduct.  The  king  of  a  people,  not 
of  a  faction,  he  gained  the  esteem  of  all.  His 
praise  resounded  in  every  quarter.  By  exer- 
cising the  milder  qualities  of  temperance  and 
affability,  and,  at  times,  giving  himself  up  to 
wine  and  gay  carousals,  which  among  Barbarians 
are  esteemed  national  virtues,  he  endeared  him- 
self to  all  ranks  of  men.  His  fame  reached  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  by  degrees  spread  all 
over  Germany.  ' 

His  popularity,  however,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
disaffected.  The  same  turbulent  spirits,  who 
had  before  thrown  every  thing  into  confusion, 
and  flourished  in  the  distractions  of  their  coun- 
try, began  to  view  the  new  king  with  a  jealous 
eye.  They  represented  to  the  adjacent  nations, 
that  "the  rights  of  Germany,  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  forefathers,  were  now  at  the  last 
gasp.  The  grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire  rises 
on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty.  But  is  the  Che- 
ruscan  nation  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  a  native, 
worthy  of  the  supreme  authority,  cannot  be 
found  amongst  them  ?  Is  there  no  resource  left, 
but  that  of  electing  the  son  of  Flavins,  that  igno- 
minious spy,  that  traitor  to  his  country  ?  It  is 
in  vain  alleged  in  favour  of  Italicus,  that  he  is 
nephew  to  Arminius.  Were  he  the  son  of  that 
gallant  warrior;  yet  fostered,  as  he  has  been,  in 
the  arms,  and  in  the  bpsom  of  Rome,  he  is,  by 
that  circumstance,  unqualified  to  reign  in  Ger- 
many. From  a  young  man,  educated  among 
our  enemies,  debased  by  servitude,  and  infected 
with  foreign  manners,  foreign  laws,  and  foreign 
sentiments,  what  have  we  to  expect  ^  And  if  tMs 
Roman  king,  this  Italicus,  inherits  the  spirit  of 
his  father ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Flavins 
took  the  field  against  his  kindred  and  the  gods  of 
Germany.  In  the  whole  course  of  that  war,  no 
man  showed  a  spirit  so  determined;  no  man 
acted  with  such  envenomed  hostility  against  the 
liberties  of  his  country." 

XVII.  By  these,  and  such  like  incentives, 
the  malcontents  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  soon  collected  a  numerous  army.  An 
equal  number  followed  the  standard  of  Italicus. 
"Their  motives,"  they  said,  "were  just  and 
honourable;  the  young  king  did  not  come  to 
usurp  the  crown ;  he  was  invited  by  the  voice  of 
a  willing  people.  His  birth  was  illustrious,  and 
it  was  but  fair  to  make  an  experiment  of  hie 
2A 
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virtues.  He  mii^ht,  perhaps,  prove  worthy  of 
Arminias,  his  uncle,  and  of  Catumer,  his  grand- 
father. £ven  for  his  father,^  the  son  had  no 
reason  to  blush.  If  Flavins  adhered  with  fidel- 
ity to  the  cause  of  Rome,  he  had  bound  himself 
by  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  and  that  oath  was 
taken  with  the  consent  of  the  German  nations. 
The  sacred  name  of  liberty  was  used  in  vain  to 
varnish  the  guilt  of  pretended  patriots ;  a  set  of 
men,  in  their  private  characters,  void  of  honour; 
in  their  public  conduct,  destructive  to  the  com- 
munity ;  an  unprincipled  and  profligate  party, 
who,  by  fair  and  honest  means,  having  nothing 
to  hope,  looked  for  their  private  advantage  in  the 
disasters  of  their  country."  To  this  reasoning 
the  multitude  assented  with  shouts  of  applause. 
The  Barbarians  came  to  action.  After  an  ob- 
stinate engagement,  victory  declared  for  Italicus. 
£late  with  success,  he  broke  out  into  acts  of 
cruelty,  and  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  the  country. 
The  Langobards  <  reinstated  him  in  his  domin- 
ions. From  that  time,  Italicus  continued  to 
■truggle  with  alternate  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
in  success  no  less  than  adversity  the  scourge  of 
the  Cheruscan  nation. 

XVIII.  The  Chaucians,a  at  this  time  free 
from  domestic  broils,  began  to  turn  their  arms 
against  their  neighbours.  The  death  of  San- 
guinins,  wh<y  commanded  the  legions  in  the 
lower  Germany,  furnished  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  invade  the  Roman  provinces ;  and  as 
CSorbulo,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  the 
deceased  general,  was  still  on  his  way,  they 
resolved  to  strike  their  blow  before  his  arrival. 
Gannascus,  bom  among  the  Caninefates,  headed 
the  enterprise ;  a  bold  adventurer,  who  had  for- 
merly served  among  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Ro- 
man arAy.  Having  deserted  afterwards,  he 
provided  himself  with  light-built  shallops,  and 
followed  the  life  of  a  roving  freebooter,  infesting 
chiefly  the  GaUic  side  of  the  Rhine,4  where  he 
knew  the  wealth  and  the  unwarlike  genius  of 
the  people.  Corbulo  entered  the  province.  In 
bis  first  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
prodigious  fame,  which  afterwards  raised  his 
character  to  the  highest  eminence.  He  ordered 
the  strongest  galleys  to  fall  down  the  Rhine,  and 
the  small  craft,  according  to  their  size  and  fitness 
for  the  service,  to  enter  the  asstuaries  and  the 
recesses  of  the  river.  The  boats  and  vessels  of 
the  enemy  were  sunk  or  otherwise  destroyed. 
Gannascus  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight. 

By  these  operations  Corbulo  restored  tran- 
quillity throughout  the  province.  The  re-estab- 


1  For  an  account  of  FUvins,  tho  father,  see  Annals, 
book  U.  a  9  and  10. 

2  See  the  Oeogmphical  Table. 

8  For  the  Chaucians,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  The  countries  now  called  Zelande,  Brabant^  Flatu 
den.  Jn  those  parte  there  were  several  canals  and 
iBlete  of  the  sea,  between  the  SAM^  the  MtuM,  and 
the  Rhine, 


Ushment  of  military  <Uscipline  was  the  next 
object  of  his  attention.  He  found  the  legions 
relaxed  in  sloth,  attentive  to  plunder,  and  active 
for  no  other  end.  In  order  to  make  a  thorough 
reform,  he  gave  out  in  orders,  that  no  man  should 
presume  to  •  quit  his  post,  or  venture  to  attack 
the  enemy,  on  any  pretence,  without  the  com- 
mand of  his  superior  oflicer.  The  soldiers  at 
the  advanced  stations,  the  sentinels,  and  the 
whole  army,  performed  every  duty,  both  day 
and  night,  completely  armed.  Two  of  the  men, 
it  is  said,  were  put  to  death  as  an  example  to  the 
rest ;  one  because  he  laboured  at  the  trenches 
without  his  sword;  and  the  other  for  being 
armed  with  a  dagger  only ;  a  severity,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  strained  too  far,  or,  perhaps, 
not  true  in  fact :  but  the  rigid  system,  peculiar  to 
Corbulo,  mighty  with  some  colour  of  probability, 
give  rise  to  the  report.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly 
inferred,  that  the  commander,  concerning  whom 
a  story  like  this  could  gain  credit,  was,  in  mat- 
ters of  moment,  firm,  decided,  and  inflexible. 

XIX.  By  this  plan  of  discipline,  Corbulo 
struck  a  general  terror  through  the  army :  but 
that  terror  had  a  twofold  effect ;  it  roused  the 
Romans  to  a  due  sense  of  their  duty,  and  re* 
pressed  the  ferocity  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
Frisians,^  who,  ever  since  their  success  against 
Lucius  Apronius,  remained  in  open  or  disguised 
hostility,  thought  it  advisable,  after  giving  hos» 
tages  for  their  pacific  temper,  to  accept  a  territory 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  Corbulo,  and  to 
submit  to  a  mode  of  government,  which  he  judged 
proper,  consisting  of  an  assembly  in  ^e  nature 
of  a  senate,  a  body  of  magistrates,  and  a  new 
code  of  laws.  In  order  to  bridle  this  people 
effectually,  he  built  a  fort  in  the  heart  of  their 
country,  and  left  it  strongly  garrisoned.  In  the 
meantime,  he  tried,  by  his  emissaries,  to  draw 
over  to  his  interest  the  leading  chiefs  of  the 
Chaucian  nation.  Again'st  Gannascus  he  did  not 
scruple  to  act  by  stratagem.  In  the  case  of  a 
deserter,  who  had  Wolated  all  good  faith,  fraud 
and  circumvention  did  not  appear  to  him  ineon* 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  nanifia. 
Qannascus  was  cut  off.  His  death  inflamed 
the  resentment  of  the  Chaucians ;  nor  was  Cor- 
bulo unwilHng  to  provoke  a  war.  His  conduct, 
however,  though  applauded  at  Rome  by  a  great 
number,  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  others. 
**  Why  enrage  the  enemy  ?  If  he  failed  in  his 
attempt  the  commonwealth  must  feel  the  cala- 
mity :  if  crowned  with  success,  a  general  of  high 
renown,  under  a  torpid  and  unwarlike  prince, 
might  prove  a  powerful  and  a  dangerous  citi- 
zen." Claudius  had  no  ambition  to  extend  his 
dominions  in  Germany.  He  ordered  the  garri- 
sons to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  army  to 
repass  the  Rhine. 


6  For  the  Frisians,  see  the  Geographical  Table :  and 
for  Lucius  Apronius,  see  Annals,  book  tv.  a  73  and  74. 
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Corbnlo  had  already  marked  out  his 
camp  in  the  enemy's  country,  when  the  emperor's 
letters  came  to  hand.  The  contents  were  unex- 
pected. A  crowd  of  reflections  occurred  to  the 
feneral  i  he  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  the  prince ; 
he  saw  the  legions  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  allies  his 
own  character  degraded.  He  exclaimed  with 
•ome  emotion,  **  Happy  the  eommandert  who 
fougkifor  tkt  old  republic  /"  Without  a  word 
more,  he  sounded  a  retreat.  And  now,  to  hinder 
Us  men  from  falling  again  into  sluggish  inactiv- 
ity, he  ordered  a  canal,  three  and  twenty  miles 
in  length,  to  be  carried  on  between  the  Meuse 
•nd  the  Rhine,  as  a  channel  to  receive  the  influx 
of  the  sea,  and  hinder  the  country  from  being 
laid  under  water.  Claudius,  in  the  meantime, 
allowed  him  the  honour  of  triumphal  ornaments : 
he  granted  the  reward  of  militaiy  service,  but 
pieTented  the  merit  of  deserving  it 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  Curtius  Rufus 
obtained  the  same  distinction:  the  service  of 
this  man  was  the  discovery  of  a  mine  in  the 
oouBtzy  of  the  Mattiaci  •  in  which  was  opened  a 
Totn  of  silver,  of  little  profit,  and  soon  exhausted. 
The  labour  was  severely  felt  by  the  legions  j 
tboy  were  obliged  to  dig  a  number  of  sluices, 
and  in  subterraneous  cavities  to  endure  fatigues 
and  hardships,  scarce  supportable  in  the  open 
air.  Weaijr  of  the  labour,  and  finding  that  the 
same  rigorous  services  were  extended  to  other 
piOTinccs,  they  eontrived,  with  secrecy,  to  des- 
patch letters  to  the  emperor,  praying,  that,  when 
next  he  appointed  a  general,  he  would  begin  with 
granting  him  triumphal  honours. 

XXL  Curtius  Rufus,?  according  to  some,  was 
the  son  of  a  gladiator.  For  this  I  do  not  pretend 
to  vouch.  To  speak  of  him  with  malignity  is 
fhr  from  my  intention,  and  to  relate  the  truth  is 
painful.  He  began  the  world  in  the  train  of  a 
qvsBstor,  whom  he  attended  into  Africa.  In  that 
station,  while,  to  avoid  the  intense  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun,  he  was  sitting  under  a  portico 
III  the  dty  of  Adrumetum,^  the  form  of  a  woman, 
large  beyond  the  proportions  of  the  human 
shaped  appeared  before  him.  A  Toice,  at  the 
Moae  time,  pronounced, «  You,  Rufus,  are  the 
IkTOvred  man,  destined  to  come  hereafter  into 
tliia  province  with  proconsular  authority."  In- 
^ired  by  the  vision,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where, 
by  the  interest  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  in- 
triguing genius,  he  first  obtained  the  questor- 
ohip.  In  a  short  time  after,  he  aspirod  to  the 
digidty  of   pTBtor;    and,  though  opposed  by 


•  For  the  Uattiaei,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

7  Some  of  the  commentatoni  will  have  this  person  to 
be  Qainms  Curtius,  the  historian  of  Alexander  the 
Orel;  bia  this  opinion  Is  without  foundation.  Tacitus 
weald  act  omit  a  clroimstance  so  my  remarkable. 

%  Yov  AdroBMtam,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

f  lUs  sioiy  is  relaied  as  a  fiM  bj  the  younger  Pliny, 
llb.vtt.epL3r. 


competitors  of  distinguished  rank,  he  succeeded 
by  the  suffrage  of  Tiberius.  That  emperor,  to 
throw^  veil  over  the  mean  extraction  tff  his 
favourite  candidate,  shrewdly  said,  "  Cttrtitu 
Ruffu  seems  to  he  a  man  sprung  from  himself,** 
He  lived  to  an  advanced  old  age,  growing  grey 
in  the  base  arts  of  servile  adulation,  to  his 
superiors  a  fawning  sycophant,  to  all  beneath 
him  proud  and  arrogant,  and  with  his  equals 
surly,  rude,  and  impracticable.  At  a  late  period 
of  his  life,  he  obtained  the  consular  and  trium- 
phal ornaments,  and  finally,  to  verify  the  pre- 
diction, went  proconsul  into  Africa,  where  he 
finished  his  days. 

XXII.  About  this  time  Cneius  Nonius,  a  man 
of  equestrian  rank,  was  seized  in  the  circle  at 
the  emperor's  court,  with  a  dagger  concealed 
under  his  robe :  his  motives  were  unknown  at 
that  time,  and  never  since  discovered.  When 
be  lay  stretqhed  on  the  rack,  he  avowed  his  own 
desperate  purpose,  but,  touching  his  accomplices, 
not  a  syllable  could  be  extorted  from  him. 
Whether  his  silence  was  wilful  obstinacy,  or 
proceeded  from  his  having  no  secret  to  discover, 
remains  uncertain.  During  the  same  consulship, 
Publius  Dolabella  proposed  a  new  regulation, 
requiring  that  a  public  spectacle  of  gladiators 
should  be  exhibited  annually,  at  the  expense  of 
such  as  obtained  the  office  of  quiestor.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  that  magistracy 
vvas  considered  as  the  raward  of  virtue.  The 
honours  of  the  state  lay  open  to  every  citizen 
who  relied  on  his  fair  endeavours,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character.  The  difference  of  age  lo 
created  no  incapacity.  Men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  might  be  chosen  consuls  and  dictators.  The 
office  of  qucstor  was  instituted  during  the  mon- 
archy, as  appears  from  the  law  CuaiATi,i>  which 
was  afterwards  put  in  force  by  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus.  The  right  of  election  was  vested  in 
the  consuls,  till,  at  last,  it  centred  in  the  people 


10  In  the  consulship  of  Fulvlus  Flaecus  and  Lucius 
Manlius  Acidinus,  A.  U.  C.  675,  Lucius  Villius,  tribune 
of  the  people,  preferred  a  rogaiio  or  bill,  which  passed 
into  a  law,  to  settle  at  what  age  the  different  magistra- 
cies might  be  obtained.  Eo  anno  rogaiio  primum  lata 
eetabL.  ViUio^  tribuno  plebit,  quot  annoe  nati  quemque 
magistnUum  peterent  eaperentque.  Livy,  lib.  xl.  s.  43. 
The  quaestorsbip  was  the  first  oflice  any  person  could 
bear  in  the  conunonweallh,  and,  by  the  new  regulation, 
might  be  undertaken  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years.  Kennet's  Roman  Antiquities,  page 
115. 

11  The  Comitia  Curiata  owe  their  original  to  the 
division  which  Romulus  made  of  the  people  into  thirty 
curia,  ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe.  They  an- 
swered, in  most  respects,  to  the  modem  divisions  of 
cities  into  parishes.  Before  the  institntidn  of  the  Coffnl*a 
CenluriaUit  or  assemblies  of  the  people  In  their  centu- 
ries, which  were  In  number  193,  instituted  by  Servlus 
Tullius,  all  the  great  concerns  of  the  state  were  tiaas* 
acted  in  the  curin;  such  as  the  electing  of  magistrates, 
the  making  or  abrofaUng  of  laws,  and  the  decision  of 
capital  causes.    Kennet's  Roman  Antk|uiUes,  page  199 
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mt  luge;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  about 
sixty-three  yean  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  Valerius  Potitus  and  ^milius  Ma- 
mercus  were  the  first  popular  qusstors,  created 
to  attend  the  armies  of  the  republic.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  affairs  increasing  at  Rome,  two  were 
added  to  act  in  a  civil  capacity.  In  process  of 
time,  when  all  Italy  was  reduced  to  subjection, 
and  foreign  provinces  augmented  the  public 
revenue,  the  number  of  questors  was  doubled. 
Sylla  created  twenty:  he  had  transferred  all 
judicial  authority  to  the  senate ;  and  to  fill  that 
order  with  its  proper  complement  was  the  object 
of  his  policy.  The  Roman  knights,  it  is  true, 
recovered  their  ancient  jurisdiction ;  but  even 
during  those  convulsions,  and  from  that  era  to 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  the  queestorship 
was  either  obtained  by  the  merit  and  dignity  of 
the  candidates,  or  granted  by  the  favour  and 
se  will  of  the  people.  It  was  reserved  for 
>labella  to  make  the  election  venal. 
XXIIL  Aulus  Vitellius  and  Lucius  Yipsanius 
the  next  consuls.  [A.  U.  C.  801.  A.  D.  48.] 
The  mode  of  filling  the  vacancies  in  the  senate 
became  the  subject  of  debate.  The  nobility 
of  that  part  of  Gaul  styled  Galua^Xiulita  i 
had  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
Roman  citizens :  on  this  occasion  they  claimed 
a  right  to  the  magistracy  and  all  civil  honours. 
The  demand  became  the  topic  of  public  discus- 
sion, and  in  the  prince's  cabinet  met  with  .a 
strong  opposition.  It  was  there  contended, 
"That  Italy  was  not  so  barren  of  men,  but  she 
could  wtell  supply  the  capital  with  fit  and  able 
senators.  In  former  times,  the  municipal  towns 
and  provinces  were  content  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  native  citizens.  That  system  was 
long  established,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
condemn  the  practice  of  the  old  republic.  The 
history  of  that  period  presents  a  school  of  virtue. 
It  is  there  that  the  models  of  true  glory  are  to 
be  found  j  those  models  that  formed  the  Roman 
genius,  and  still  excite  the  emulation  of  pos- 
terity. Is  it  not  enough  that  the  Venetians 
and  Insubrians  2  have  forced  their  way  into  the 
^senate?  Are  we  to  see  a  deluge  of  foreigners 
poured  in  upon  us,  as  if  the  city  were  taken  by 
storm  ?  What  honours  and  what  titles  of  dis- 
tinction will,  in  that  case,  remain  for  the  an- 
cient nobility,  the  true  genuine  stock  of  the 
Roman  empire  f  And  for  the  indigent  senator 
ef  Latium  what  means  will  then  be  left  to 
adTance  his  fortune,  and  support  his  rank  ? 
All  posts  of  honour  wUl  be  the  property  of 
wealthy  intruders ;  a  race  of  men,  whose  an- 
cestors waged  war  against  the  very  being  of  the 


1  Gallia  ComatOj  a  general  name  for  the  whole  coun- 
%rj  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  See  the  Geographical 
Table. 

3  For  the  VnuH  and  LuuhrMf  see  the  Geographical 
Table. 


republics  with  fire  and  sword  destroyed  her 
armies ;  and  finally  laid  siege  to  Julius  Cesar  in 
the  city  of  Alesia.a  But  these  are  modem  in- 
stances :  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Barbarians, 
who  laid  the  walls  of  Rome  in  ashes,  and  dared 
to  besiege  the  capitol  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  f 
Let  the  present  claimants,  if  it  must  be  so, 
enjoy  the  titular  dignity  of  Roman  citizens ;  but 
let  the  senatorian  rank,  and  the  honours  of  the 
magistracy,  be  preserved  unmixed,  untainted, 
and  inviolate.** 

XXIV.  These  arguments  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  Claudius ;  he  replied  on  the 
spot,  and  afterwards  in  the  senate  delivered 
himself  to  this  effect  :<  «  To  decide  the  question 
now  depending,  the  annals  of  Rome  afford  a 
precedent :  and  a  precedent  of  greater  cogency, 
as  it  happened  to  the  ancestors  of  my  own 
family.  Attus  Clausus,  by  birth  a  ^fine^rom 
whom  I  derive  my  pedigree,  was  admitted,  on 
one  and  the  same  day,  to  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
and  the  patrician  rank.  Can  I  do  betbr  than 
adopt  that  rule  of  ancient  wisdom  P  It  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  that  merit, 
wherever  found,  shotild  be  transplanted  to  Rome, 
and  made  our  own.  Need  I  observe  that  to  Alba 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Julii,  to  Camerium  for 


3  Alesia  was  besieged  by  Julius  Cnsar.  The  town, 
situated  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  was  almost  impregnable. 
It  could  not  be  taken  by  assault.  Verclngetorix  com- 
manded the  garrison.  Caesar  formed  his  lines  of  circuok 
vallation,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down  before  the  place 
for  a  considerable  time.  He  has  leA  a  circumstantial 
account  of  all  his  operations,  j»nd  also  of  the  speech  of 
Critoon  ATUfi,  a  leading  chieftain  among  the  Gauls,  when 
the  garrison,  pressed  by  &mine,  debated  whether  they 
should  capitulate,  or  sally  out  in  a  body,  and  die  with 
glnry,  sword  in  hand.  Cssar  records  this  man's  speech, 
un  account  of  its  singular  and  nefarious  cruelty :  propUr 
ejtt3  aingularem  ac  rufariam  cradelitatem,  Critooma- 
Tus  opposed  all  terms  of  accommodation.  To  sally  out, 
he  said,  might  be  called  an  effort  of  brave  despair ;  but 
it  was  in  fact  the  pusillanimity  of  men  who  dreaded  the 
hardships  of  an  approaching  &mine.  But  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  when  besieged  by  the 
Ciinbri  and  the  Tcutones  ?  Reduced  to  the  last  distress, 
they  devoured  the  bodies  of  all  who  were  incapable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  held  out  to  the  last.  That,  he  said, 
was  a  glorious  precedent;  it  deserved  to  be  imitated, 
and  transmitted  to  posterity.  Alesia,  after  an  obstinala 
resistance,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  Vercingeioriz 
was  delivered  up.  Cseaar,  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vii.  s.  68 
to  the  end  of  89.  For  Albsxa,  see  the  Geographical 
Table. 

4  It  has  been  mentioned,  note,  s.  14,  that  a  speech  of 
Claudius,  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brass,  has  been  found 
at  Lyons.  It  is  set  forth  at  length  by  Brotier,  in  his 
edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  ii.  4ui.  page  349,  and  by  Dottaville, 
vol.  iv.  page  ^2.  The  speech  relates  to  Uie  question 
stated  by  Tacitus,  namely,  the  admission  of  the  Gauls 
into  the  Roman  Senate.  The  historian  has  not  given 
the  argument  in  the  form  and  words  of  the  original 
speech.  He  has  seized  the  substance,  and  expressed  It 
with  his  usual  brevity,  in  a  style  suited  to  an  emperor, 
of  whom  he  says,  that  in  his  prepared  speeches  he  never 
wanted  elegance.   Ntc  in  CUuiMo  ^ucUtM  wsditoia 

ij^trcrct,  ehgantiam  requirere*. 
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Um  Conmcaiii,  tnd  to  Tuculim  for  the  Portii  ? 
Without  fctrching  the  records  of  antiquity,  we 
know  that  the  nobles  of  Etniria,  of  Lucania, 
mod,  in  short,  of  all  Italy,  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  senate.  The  Alps,  in  the 
coune  of  time,  were  made  the  boundaries  of  the 
city ;  and  by  that  extension  of  our  priTileges, 
not  simple  indiyiduals,  but  whole  nations,  were 
Batnralized  at  once,  and  blended  with  the  Roman 
name.  In  a  period  of  profound  peace,  the  peo- 
ple beyond  the  Po  were  admitted  to  their  feedom. 
Under  colour  of  planting  colonies,  we  spread 
our  legions  oyer  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and,  by 
drawing  into  our  civil  union  the  flower  of  the 
several  provinces,  we  recruited  the  strength  of 
the  mother  country.  The  fialhixame  from  Spain, 
and  others  of  equal  eminence  from  the  Harbon 
^aul:  of  that  accession  to  our  numbers  have 
we  reason  to  repent  ?  The  descendants  of  those 
illustrious  families  are  still  in  being ;  and  can 
Rome  boast  of  better  citizens  ?  Where  do  we 
eee  more  generous  ardour  to  promote  her  in- 
terest ? 

**  The  Spartans  and  the  Athenians,  without 
all  question,  acquired  great  renown  in  arms :  to 
what  shall  we  attribute  their  decline  and  total 
ruin  f  To  what,  but  the  injudicious  policy  of 
•considering  the  vanquished  as  aliens  to  their 
country  ?  The  conduct  of  Romulus,  the  founder 
-of  Rome,  was  the  very  reverse ;  with  wisdom 
•qnal  to  his  valour,  he  made  those  fellow-citi- 
zens at  night,  who,  in  the  morning,  were  his 
enemies  in  the  field.  Even  foreign  kings  have 
leigned  at  Rome.  To  raise  the  descendants  of 
fieedmen  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  is  not,  as 
eome  imagine,  a  modem  innovation  :  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  old  republic.  But  the  Senones 
waged  war  against  us  :  and  were  the  Volscians 
-and  the  JEqm  always  our  friends  ?  The  Gauls, 
we  are  told,  well  nigh  overturned  the  capitol ; 
nnd  did  not  the  Tuscans  oblige  us  to  deliver  hos- 
tages^ Did  not  the  Samnites  compel  a  Roman 
nrmy  to  pass  under  the  yoke  P  Review  the 
wars  that  Rome  had  upon  her  hands,  and  that 
with  the  Gauls  will  be  found  the  shortest.  From 
that  time,  a  lasting  and  an  honourable  peace  pre- 
vailed. Let  them  now,  intermixed  with  the 
Roman  people,  united  by  ties  of  affinity,  by  arts, 
nnd  congenial  manners,  be  one  people  with  us. 
Let  them  bring  their  wealth  to  Rome,  rather 
than  hoard  it  up  for  their  own  separate  use. 
The  institutions  of  our  ancestors,  which  we  so 
■inch  and  so  justly  revere  at  present,  were,  at 
one  time,  a  novelty  in  the  constitution.  The 
BBa^^trates  were,  at  first,  patricians  only ;  the 
plebeinni  opened  their  way  to  honours ;  and  the 
I«atini,  in  a  short  time,  followed  their  example. 
In  good  time  we  embraced  all  Italy.  The 
measure,  which  I  now  defend  by  examples  will, 
nt  a  future  day,  be  another  precedent.  It  is 
BOW  a  new  regulation  t  in  time,  it  will  be 
Uitoiy." 

XXV.  This  speech  was  followed  by  a  decree, 


in  conscqnenee  of  which  the  JEduans,  by  way 
of  distinction,  were,  in  the  first  ins&nce,  declared 
capable  of  a  seat  in  the  senate.  Of  all  the 
Gauls,  they  alone  were  styled  the  brethren  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  by  their  strict  fidelity 
deserved  the  honour  conferred  upon  them.  About 
the  same  time,  Claudius  enrolled  in  the  patrician 
order  such  of  the  ancient  senators  as  stood  re» 
commended  by  their  illustrious  birth,  and  the 
merit  of  their  ancestors.  The  line  of  those 
families,  which  were  styled  by  Romulus  the 
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SBcoim,  was  almost  extinct.  Even  those  of 
more  recent  date,  created  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Cesar  by  the  Cassiait  Law,  and,  under  Augus- 
tus, by  the  SisxiAKyS  were  well  nigh  exhausted. 
This  new  distribution  of  honours  was  agreeable 
to  the  people,  and  this  part  of  his  censorial  ofilce 
Claudius  performed  with  alacrity.  A  more  dif- 
ficult business  still  remained.  Some  of  the 
senators  had  brought  dishonour  on  their  names  j 
and  to  expel  them,  according  to  the  severity  of 
ancient  usage,  was  a  painful  task.  He  chose  a 
milder  method.  "Let  each  man,"  he  said, 
"  review  his  own  life  and  manners  ;  and,  if  he 
sees  reason,  let  him  apply  for  leave  to  erase  his 
Dame.  Permission  will  of  course  be  granted. 
The  list  which  he  intended  to  make  would  con- 
tain, without  distinction,  those  who  retired  of 
their  own  motion,  and  also  such  as  deserved  to 
be  expelled.  By  that  method,  the  disgrace  of 
being  degraded  would  be  avoided,  or,  at  least, 
alleviated.** 

For  these  several  acts,  Yipsanius  the  consul 
moved  that  the  emperor  should  be  styled  trx 
vATHsn  OF  TRX  sxHATK.  The  title,  he  said,  of 
FATHER  OF  HIS  coviTTRT  wou^d  be  no  morc  than 
common;  but  peculiar  merit  required  a  new 
distinction.  This  stroke  of  flattery  gave  disgust 
to  Claudius.  He  therefore  overruled  the  motion. 
He  then  closed  the  lustre  of  five  years,  and 
made  a  survey  of  the  people.  The  number  of 
citizens  amounted  nearly  to  si^jnilliiuii.*  From 
this  time  the  emperor  no  longer  remained  in  stupid 
insensibility,  blind  to  the  conduct  of  his  wife. 


5  We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Julius  Cvsar  fllled  up 
the  vacancies  in  the  senate,  and  advanced  sereral  com- 
mooers  to  the  rank  of  patricians.  Suet,  in  Jul.  C«s.  s. 
41.  It  should  seem,  from  what  Tacitus  says,  that  he 
waa  willing  to  give  colour  to  his  proceedings,  and  there> 
fore  acted  under  a  law  called,  after  Cassius,  the  consul 
for  part  of  the  year,  the  Cauian  law.  In  like  manner, 
Augustus  adopted  the  same  measure,  and  carried  it  into 
execution,  under  the  authority  of  a  law  enacted  in  tba 
consulship  of  Lucius  Sfnius,  who  was  appointed  to  thS 
office  uiwards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  therefore  does 
not  appear  in  the  fhsti  CanttUarea. 

6  The  number  oCRoroan  citizens  mentioned  in  this 
place  would  be  thought  altogether  incredible,  if  the  estl. 
male  were  to  be  understood  to  relate  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  capital :  bat  the  question  was  not,  what  number 
dwelt  within  the  walls  of  the  city;  It  extended  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Roman  people,  wherever  stationed. 
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He  WM  soon  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  heftring 
and  punishing  the  enormity  of  her  guilt ;  but 
the  act  by  which  he  vindicated  his  own  honour, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  suUy  it  by  an  inces- 
tuous marriage. 

XXVI.  Messalina  had  hitherto  found  so  ready 
a  oomplianoe  with  her  vicious  passions,  that  the 
cheap  delight  was  grown  insipid.  To  give  a 
zest  to  pleasure,  she  had  recourse  to  modes  of 
gratification  untried  before.  Silius,at  the  same 
time,  intoxicated  with  success,  or,  perhaps,  think- 
ing that  the  magnitude  of  his  danger  was  tp  be 
encountered  with  equal  courage,  made  a  pro- 
posal altogether  new  and  daring.  "  They  were 
not,"  he  said,  "  in  a  situation  to  wait,  with  pa- 
tience, for  the  death  of  the  prince.  Prudence 
and  cautious  measures  were  for  the  innocent 
only.  In  cases  of  flagrant  guilt,  a  bold  effort 
of  courage  was  the  only  remedy.  If  they  un- 
dertook with  spirit,  their  accomplices,  apprised 
of  their  situation,  would  be  ready  to  hazard  all 
that  was  dear  to  them.  As  to  himself,  he  was 
divorced  from  his  wife ;  he  was  a  single  man ; 
he  had  no  children  ;  he  was  willing  to  marry 
Messalina,  and  adopt  Britannicus  for  his  son. 
After  the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  power  which 
Messalina  then  enjoyed  would  still  continue  in 
her  hands,  unimpaired,  and  undiminished.  To 
havtn  their  mutual  safety,  nothing  remained 
hut  to  circumvent  a  superannuated  emperor, 
when  unprovoked,  stupid*,  but  when  roused 
from  his  lethargy,  sudden,  furious,  and  vindic- 
tive." The  proposition  was  not  relished  by 
Messalina.  Motives  of  conjugal  aiTection  had 
no  influence  on  her  conduct;  but  she  beheld 
her  lover  with  a  jealous  eye.  Raised  to  impe- 
rial dignity,  he  might  despise  an  adulteress,  and 
their  guilty  joys.  Their  mutual  pleasures,  en- 
deared at  present  by  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
■Bd  the  danger,  might,  in  the  day  of  security, 
appear  in  their  native  colours,  and  pall  the 
aated  appetite.  The  marriage,  notwithstanding, 
had  charms  that  pleased  her  fancy.  It  was  a 
further  step  in  guilt  and  infamy  $  and  infamy, 
when  beyond  all  measure  great,  is  the  last 
incentive  of  an  abandoned  mind.  She  closed 
with  the  oflTrr  made  by  Silius,  but  deferred  the 
carrying  of  it  into  execution,  till  the  emperor 
went  to  Ostia  to  assist  at  a  sacrifice.  Dur- 
ing his  absence,  the  nuptial  ceremony  was 
performed  with  pomp,  and  all  the  accustomed 
rites. 

XXYII.  The  fact  which  I  have  stated,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  carries  with  it  an  air  of  fable. 
That  such  a  degree  of  self-delusion,  in  a  popu- 
lous city  where  every  thing  is  known  and  dis- 
cussed in  public,  should  infatuate  the  mind  of 
any  person  whatever,  will  hardly  gain  credit 
with  posterity.  Much  less  will  it  be  believed, 
that  a  consul  elect,  tfnd  the  wife  of  an  emperor, 
on  a  day  appointed,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
doly  summoned,  should  dare  to  meet  the  public 
eye,  and  sign  a  contract  with  express  provisions 


for  the  issue  of  an  unlawful  marriage.  It  will 
be  a  circumstance  still  more  incredible,  that  the 
empress  should  hear  the  marriage  ceremony  pro- 
nounced by  the  augur,  and,  in  her  turn,  repeat 
the  words }  that  she  should  join  in  a  sacrifice  to 
the  gods ;  take  her  place  at  the  nuptial  banquet ; 
exchange  caresses  and  mutual  endearments  with 
the  bridegroom,  and  retire  with  him  to  the  con- 
summation of  connubial  joys.  The  whole  must 
appear  romantic ;  but  to  amuse  with  fiction  is 
not  the  design  of  this  work.  The  facts  here 
related  are  well  attested  by  writers  of  that 
period,  and  by  grave  and  elderly  men,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  and  were  informed  of  every  cir- 
cumstance. 

XXVIII.  The  prince's  family  was  thrown  into 
consternation.  The  favourites  who  stood  high 
in  power  were  alarmed  for  themselves.  Full 
of  apprehensions,  and  dreading  a  sudden  change, 
they  disclosed  their  minds,  not  in  secret  mur^ 
murs,  but  openly,  and  in  terms  of  indignation. 
"  While  a  stage  player  ^  enjoyed  the  embraces 
of  Messalina,  the  emperor's  bed  was  dishonoured, 
but  the  state  was  not  in  danger.  At  present, 
what  had  they  not  to  fear  from  a  young  man  of 
the  first  nobility,  endowed  with  talenU  and  with 
vigour  of  mind,  in  his  person  graceful,  and,  at 
that  very  time,  designed  for  U^e  consulship? 
Silius  was  preparing  to  open  a  new  scene.  The 
solemn  farce  of  a  marriage  has  been  performed, 
and  the  catastrophe,  with  which  they  intend  to 
conclude  the  piece,  may  be  easily  foreseen." 
Their  fears  were  still  increased,  when  they  con- 
sidered the  stupidity  of  Claudius,  and  the  ascend- 
ant which  the  empress  had  obtained  over  him, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  best  blood  in  Rome 
had  been  spilt  to  gratify  her  insatiate  vengeance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  imbecility  of  Claudius 
gave  them  hopes  of  success.  If  they  could  once 
impress  that  torpid  mind  with  an  idea  of  Mes- 
salina's  wickedness,  she  might  be  condemned 
unheard,  and,  by  the  sudden  violence  of  the  em- 
peror, hurried  away  to  execution.  The  only 
danger  was,  that  she  might  gain  an  audience.  Her 
defence  might  satisfy  the  emperor ;  and,  even  if 
she  confessed  her  guilt,  he  might  remain  deaf  to 
the  truth,  insensible  of  disgrace,  weak,  stupid, 
and  uxorious. 

XXIX.  Callistus,9  who,  as  already  mentioned. 


1  This  was  Mneater^  the  corned  iaa,  fitmous  for  hit 
adulterous  comiridrce  with  Mesaalioa. 

2  As  the  whole  history  of  CaliguU  is  lost,  the  part 
which  CalUstus  acted  in  the  catastrophe  of  that  emperor 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Tacitus.  Cassius  Choeroa  was  the 
chief  conspirator.  He  drew  into  his  plot  a  number  of 
leading  men,  and  among  them  Callistus,  a  freedman 
enriched  by  the  lavours  of  Caligula.  To  apologize,  in 
some  degree,  for  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  the  enfian- 
chised  slave  gave  out,  that  he  had  orders  from  Caligula 
to  administer  poison  to  Claudius.  By  that  story,  whether 
true  or  false,  he  varnished  over  his  treachery  to  his 
bene&ctor,  and  secured  his  inieresi  whh  ihs  next 
emperor. 
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ft  principftl  actor  in  the  eattstrophe  of  Cali- 
gula, held  a  meeting  with  Nagiiius,  the  chief 
adviser  of  the  murder  of  Appius,  and  with 
P^IJ^the  reigning  fataarite  at  the  court  of 
Claudius.  Their  first  idea  was,  to  address 
themselves  at  once  to  Messalina,  and,  with- 
out alluding  to  her  other  enormous  practices, 
endeavour  to  break  the  connection  between  her 
and  Silius.  This  plan  was  soon  deserted.  The 
danger  of  provoking  the  haughty  spirit  of  Mes- 
talina  opemted  on  the  fears  of  Pallas.  Callistus 
knew  his  own  interest  too  well ;  a  politician 
formed  bj  the  maxima  of  the  preceding  reign,  he 
was  not  then  to  learn  that  power  at  court  is  pre- 
served bj  tame  compliance,  not  by  honest  coun- 
sels. Narcissus  was  left  to  act  from  his  own 
judgment.  To  rain  Messalina  was  his  fixed  re- 
solution ;  but  the  blow,  he  knew,  must  be  struck 
before  she  could  see  the  hand  that  aimed  it. 
He  laid  his  train  with  the  deepest  secrecy. 
Claudius  continued  loitering  away  the  time  at 
Ostia.  Callistus  employed  the  interval  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  engaged  in  his  plot  two 
famous  courtesans,  at  that  time  high  in  favour 
with  the  emperor.  He  allured  them  by  presents 
aod  liberal  promises.  He  convinced  them  both, 
that  by  the  ruin  of  Messalina  they  might  rise  to 
power  and  influence.  He  represented  their  in- 
terest in  the  strongest  colours,  and,  by  those  in- 
eentiyes,  induced  them  to  prefer  an  accusation 
against  the  empress. 

XXX.  The  plot  being  settled,  one  of  the  con- 
cubines (by  name  Calpumia)  obtained  a  private 
interview  with  Claudius.  Throwing  herself  at 
the  emperor's  feet,  she  told  him  that  Messalina 
had  dishonoured  him  by  a  marriage  with  Silius. 
Cleopatra,  the  other  actress  in  the  scene,  was 
near  at  hand  to  confirm  the  story.  Being  asked 
by  the  accuser  whether  sho  did  not  know  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  her  testimony  confirmed  the 
whole.  Narcissus  was  immediately  summoned 
tA  the  emperor's  presence.  He  began  with  an 
humble  apolog}'  for  the  remissn^s  of  bis  conduct. 
*•  He  had  been  silent  as  to  Ve^$ius  and  PUuUus, 
whose  criminal  intrigues  were  too  well  known. 
Even  in  that  very  moment  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  urge  the  crime  of  adultery :  nor  would 
he  desire  restitution  of  the  palace,  the  household 
train,  and  the  splendours  of  the  imperial  house. 
Let  Silius  enjoy  them  all ;  but  let  him  restore 
the  emperor's  wife,  and  give  up  his  marriage- 
contract  to  be  declared  niUI  and  void.  You  are 
divorced,  Cesar,  at  this  moment  divorced,  and 
are  you  ignorant  of  it  ?  The  people  saw  the 
marriage-ceremony,  the  senate  beheld  it,  and 
the  soldiers  knew  it  Act  with  vigour;  take 
a  decisive  step,  or  the  adulterer  is  master  of 
Borne.** 

XXXL  Claudius  called  a  council  of  his 
friends.  Turranius,  the  superintendent  of  the 
public  stores,  and  Lucius  Gets,  the  commander 
of  the  piaetorian  bands,  acknowledged  the  whole 
of  her  ilagitions  conduct.     The  rest  of  the  cour- 


tiers crowded  round  the  prince,  with  importu- 
nity urging  him  to  go  forth  to  the  camp,  and 
secure  the  prstorian  guards.  His  own  personsl 
safety  was  the  first  consideration.  Vindictive 
measures  might  follow  in  good  time.  The 
alarm  was  too  much  for  the  faculties  of  so  weak 
a  man  as  Claudius.  He  stood  in  stupid  amaze- 
ment. He  asked  several  times,  Am  I  emperor  ? 
Is  Silius  still  a  private  man  ? 

Messalina,  in  the  meantime,  passed  the  hours 
in  gay  festivity,  all  on  the  wing  of  pleasure 
and  enjoyment.  It  was  then  the  latter  end 
of  autumn :  in  honour  of  the  season,  an  inter- 
lude, representing  the  vintage,  was  exhibited  by 
her  order  at  the  palace.  The  wine-presses  were 
set  to  work ;  the  juice  pressed  from  the  grape 
flowed  in  copious  streams,  and  round  the  vats  a 
band  of  women,  dressed  after  the  Bacchanalian 
fashion,  with  the  skins  of  tigers,  danced  in  frolic 
measures,  with  the  wild  transport  usual  at  the 
rites  of  Bacchus.  In  the  midst  of  the  revellers 
Messalina  displayed  the  graces  of  her  person, 
her  hair  flowing  with  artful  negligence,  and  a 
thyrsus  waving  in  her  hand.  Silius  fluttered 
at  her  side ;  his  temples  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  ivy,  his  legs  adorned  with  buskins,  and  his 
head,  with  languishing  airs,  moving  in  unison 
with  the  music,  while  a  chorus  circled  round  the 
happy  pair,  with  dance,  and  song,  and  lascivi- 
ous gesture,  animating  the  scene.  There  is  a 
current  tradition,  that  Vectius  Yalens  in  a  fit 
of  ecstasy  climbed  up  among  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  being  asked  what  he  saw,  made  answer, 
**  I  see  a  dreadful  storm  gathering  at  Ostia." 
Whether  the  sky  was  then  overcast,  or  the  ex- 
pression fell  by  chance,  it  proved  in  the  end  a 
true  prediction. 

XXXII.  Meanwhile,  it  became  publicly 
known  at  Rome,  not  by  vague  report,  but  by 
sure  intelligence  brought  by  special  messengers, 
that  Claudius,  fully  apprised  of  all  that  passed, 
was  on  his  way,  determined  to  do  justice  on  the 
guilty.  Messalina  withdrew  to  the  gardens  of 
Lucullus.  Silius,  endeavouring  under  an  air  of 
gaiety  to  hide  his  fears,  went  towards  the  forum, 
as  if  he  had  business  to  transact.  The  rest  of - 
the  party  fled  with  precipitation.  The  centuri- 
ons pursued  them.  Several  were  seized  in  the 
streets,  or  in  their  lurkiqg-places,  and  loaded 
with  fetters.  In  this  reverse  of  fortune,  Messa^ 
lina  had  no  time  for  deliberation.  She  resolved 
to  meet  the  emperor  on  his  way,  and,  in  a  per- 
sonal interview,  to  try  that  power  over  his  affec- 
tions which  had  so  often  served  her  on  former 
occasions.  In  order  to  excite  compassion,  she 
ordered  her  children,  Octavia  and  Britannicus^ 
to  fly  to  the  embraces  of  their  father.  She  pre- 
vailed on  Vibidia,  the  eldest  of  the  vestal  vii^ 
gins,  to  address  the  emperor  as  the  sovereign 
pontifl',  and  wring  from  him,  by  the  force  of 
prayers,  a  pardon  for  his  wife.  She  herself 
traversed  the  city  on  foot,  with  only  three 
attendants.     Such,  in  the  moment  of  adversity. 
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wai  the  solitude  in  which  she  was  left.  She 
mounted  into  a  tumbrel,  usually  employed  to 
cany  off  the  refuse  of  the  city-gardens,  and  in 
that  Yehicle  proceeded  on  her  way  to  Ostia. 
From  the  spectators  not  a  groan  was  heard ; 
no  sign  of  pity  was  seen.  The  enormity  of 
her  guilt  suppressed  every  kind  of  emotion  of 
the  heart. 

XXXIII.  Claudius,  in  the  meantime,  was 
thrown  into  violent  agitations.  Doubt  and  fear 
distracted  him.  He  had  no  reliance  on/t^^, 
who  commanded  the  praetorian  guards;  a'man 
at  all  times  fluctuating  between  good  and  evil, 
and  ready  for  any  mischief.  Narcissus,  seconded 
by  his  friends  and  associates,  spoke  his  mind  in 
terms  plain  and  direct.  He  told  the  emperor 
that  all  was  lost,  if  the  command  of  the  camp 
were  not,  for  that  day,  vested  in  one  of  his 
freedmen.  He  offered  himself  for  that  importr 
ant  ofllce ;  and  lest  Claudiuspn 
should  be  induced,  by  th^influence  of  Lucius 
Vitellius  and  Publius  Lil^s  Cecina,  to  alter  his 
resolution,  he  d^ii^  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
same  carriage^vmh  the  prince.  He  mounted  the 
vehicle 


to  be  thrown  open,  and  proceeded  thither  with 
the  emperor.  He  showed  him  in  the  vestibule 
the  statue  of  Silius  the  father,  which  the  senate 
had  ordered  to  be  destroyed ;  he  pointed  to  the 
splendid  ornaments,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Neros  and  the  Drusi,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  adulterer ;  the  reward  of  his  profligacy. 
Claudius  was  fired  with  indignation.  Before 
he  had  time  to  cool,  and  while,  with  violent 
menaces,  he  was  denouncing  vengeance,  Narcis* 
sus  took  advantage  of  the  moment,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  camp.  The  soldiers  were  assembled 
in  a  body  to  receive  him.  Claudius,  by  the  ad> 
vice  of  his  ministers,  delivered  a  short  harangue. 
On  the  subject  of  his  disgrace  it  was  impossible 
to  expatiate ;  shame  suppressed  his  voice.  The 
camp  resounded  with  rage  and  clamour.  The 
soldiers  called  aloud  for  the  names  of  the  guilty, 
threatening  immediate  vengeance.  Silius  wa» 
brought  before  the  tribunal.  He  atten>pted  no 
defence  ;  he  asked  for  no  delay ;  instant  death 
was  all  he  desired.  Several  Roman  knights 
followed  his  example,  with  equal  firmness  wish- 
ing to  end  their  misery.  In  the  number  were 
Titiys  Proculus,  whom  Silius  had  appointed  to 
guard  Messalina ;  Vectius  Valens,  who  confessed 
his  guilt,  and  offered  to  give  evidence  against 
others;  Pompeius  Urbicus, and  Saufellus  Trogust 
by  the  emperor's  order  they  were  hurried  to 


softened  l^tn  tpnrffi^gmi  nmi  fnit  for  his  ohiidrrn    instant    execution.     The   same   fate   attended 


et  cere- 


dele,  ani^ook  his  place  without  furth 
mony.       (^;(f>\  ^  ^  0  W  t^r^^  ij  '^ 
}CXXIV.  Claudius,  as  he  proceeded  towards 

lions.     He  inveighed  ag^nst  his  wife ;  he 


DUi'ing  all  that  agitation  of  mind,  Vitellius,  we 
biQ,  conteniea  mmseu  with  nyinffi  "Thf 

▼Ufl^iniQUity !      The    infamm^g    frimo '"      Nar, 

cissus  pressed  mm  lo  oe  more  explicit ;  but  his 
answers  were  in  the  oracular  style,  dark,  am- 
biguous, and  liable  to  be  interpreted  various 
ways.  Cscina  followed  his  example.  -It  was 
n^)t   long  bgfn^ft   Ma^^a 

Her  "TTTliraf*  i      }     ^     "^  ■.ni.  ■«■■■■» 


Decius  Calpumianus,  prsefect  of  the  night-watch ; 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  director  of  the  public  games ; 
and  Juncus  Virgilianus,  a  member  of  the 
senate. 

XXXVI.  Mnester  was  the  only  person,  in 
whose  favour  Claudius  was  held  in  suspense. 
This  man,  in  agony,  tore  his  garments,  and 
"  Behold,"  he  said, «  behold  a  body  seamed  with 
stripes.    Remember  your  own  words,  Caesar,  the 


niift  a^JA    K  tiao^  words,  in  which  you  gave  me  strict  directions 


A    fx\*^ryn\ 


ru<-' 


\t*n\\ 


prevent  any  impression  of  tenderness,  thj 
"led  his  voice:  ne  laiiceQ  of  Silius^ 
wickedness  of  the  marriage  ^  ne  produced  a 
memftfUly  ^6ntaining  a  lull  account  Of  lire 
whole  proceeding,  and,  to  draw  the  e 
^  *pm   Ma«niiHa^  pf^  TTWr 

id.    .As  they  entered  Rome,  Octavia  and  Bri- 


ber defence;  in  the  mean  time,  it  became  a 
vestal  virgin  to  retire  to  the  functions  of  her 
sacred  office. 

XXXV.  The  silence  of  Claudius,  during  the 
whole  of  this  scene,  was  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment. Vitellius  looked  aghast,  affecting  to  nn- 
deistand  nothing.  All  directions  were  given  by 
the  freedman.    He  ordered  the  adulterer's  house 


to  obey  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Messalina. 
Xhfi  rest  acted  for  their  reward ;  they  had  bright 
:s  in  view.  If  I  have  erred,  I  erred 
through  necessity,  not  by  inclination.  Hid 
Silius  seized  the  reins  of  government,  I  shou  d 
have  been  the  first  victim  to  his  fury."_Clai- 
^t»«  i^aaifnipH .  ♦puchcd  with  compa  ^ 
yas  on  the  point  of  granting  ibe  wretch  lii 

ns  0 
at 


tannicus  presented  themselves  before  the  prince ; 
but,  by  order  of  Narcissus,  they  were  both  re- 
moved. Vibidia  claimed  to  be  heard;  in  a 
pathetic  tone  she  remonstrated,  that  to  condemn 
his  wife  unheard,  would  be  unjust,  and  shocking  _ 

to   humanity.     She  received  for  answer,  that  case  deservea  no  favour.     The  defence  made  by 
Messalina  would  have  her  opportunity  to  make  ^Trcmus  Monianus,  a  Koman  knight,  availed  hin» 


paiJun.  but  Uilti  tAetutlUfa 

illustrious  ranx,  nis  ireedmen  toia  mm, 

^  of  a  minstrel  was  of  no  value;  wh 

le  man  offended  Iro: 
worth 


niur^ 


nothing.  ^  tjiA  pr^f«^  ^f  y^^^h,  gf  ipn*'iH""^ 
manners,  and  an  elegant  figure,  he  had  the  mis- 
tortune  to  be  fllStihguished  by  Messalina. 
invited  bmi  to  ner  bed,  lUlB,  ftf IW  OMTSj 
iMWifl  MM  fWM  her  BWVlCft.  tJudT'was  the 
caprice  that  ruled  all  her  passions ;  she  loved 
with  fury,  and  was  soon  disgusted.  A  pardon 
was  granted  to  Suillius  Cssoninus  and  Plautina 
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Lfttefuiitit  the  last,  in  considenttion  of  the 
gntt  merit  of  his  iincle,i  was  saved  from  exe- 
cution. Cesoninos  was  protected  by  his  vices. 
In  that  lewd  society,  with  whom  he  had  been 
lately  connected,  he  had  been  obliged  to  suffer 
unnatural  indignities  j  and  that  disgrace  was 
deemed  sufficient  punishment. 

XXXVII.  ^^wrllna  rfr^'""^.  '!""^"f  t*^'* 

whole  iixi^u  in  *****  gafHi>ti«  nf  y^jj^ullus.    She 

She  began  to  write  to  the  emperor  in  a  style  of 
supplication ;  her  passions  shifted,  and  she  spoke 
the  language  of  reproach:  even  in  ruin,  her 
pride  was  not  abated.  If  Narcissus  had  not 
hastened  the  execution,  there  is  no  doubt  Bfll  the 


blow,  aimed  at  her,  would  have  recoiled  upon' 
Ininsel/.  Claudius,  as  sooll  li  lin  reiUfllWl  lu  his 
ace,  placed  himself  at  his  convivial  table. 
Being  refreshed,  and  in  a  short  time  warm  with 
wine,  he  gave  orders  that  a  messenger  should  be 
•ent  to  tell  the  unhappy  woman  (those  were  his 
words),  that  on  the  next  day  she  should  be  ad< 
mitted  to  make  her  defence.  Jf arcissus  took  the 
wd^rm:  ^^  aaw  tha  rygentments  of  b^«  piaatftr 
ebbing  fast  away,  and  his  former  /r^^iinoja  flftw, 
ing  in^npon  MB.  jLielay  was  big  with  daneer. 
The  night,  then  coming  on  apace,  might  produce 
a  change  of  sentiment ;  and  his  very  bed-cham- 
ber, the  scene  of  all  his  happiness,  might  melt 
him  into  tenderness  and  conjugal  affection._Filled 

^^  t\(  fhe  banoueting-room.  and,  in  thf>  empe- 
ror's naint,  gpY*?  grffim  *"  **"*  "*''"*^"nnn*j  ""^ 


the  last  act,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  close 
U{e  scene  with  o^nity  and  a  becomingTpirit." 
But  in  a  mind,  like  that  of  Messalinji.  fltomVed 
by  viciouspassions.  every  virtue  was  extinguish- 
ed. She  sunk  under  her  affliciions,  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  dissolved  in  tears,  and  uttering  vain 
complaints,  when  the  garden-gate  was  thrown 
open.  The  tribune  presented  himself  in  sullen 
silence.  Evodus,  the  freedman,  discharged  a 
torrent  of  opprobrious  language,  with  all  the 
malice  of  a  servile  spirit. 

XXXVIII.  Messalina  was  now,  for  the  first 
time|  seyible^r  nyr  conamon.  She  sauTlhat 
afl  was  lost  i  she  received  a  poniard ;  sne  aimed 
it  WHO  a  leeble  eilbrt  at  her  throai ;  sne  pomied 
it  to  her  breast,  inesolnie,  and  cliiifcifa^  itill  to 
ifl'e.  *ine  tnoune  aespaicned  liM  H  OBfe  blow 
Her  body  was  left  to  be  disposed  of  bv  hfi'  — ^ 
grer. "  The  emneror.  in  the  meantime,  had  not 
risen  from  table.  Hcwm  told  tl^at  M^Ma^ 
lin^  w^^  nn  mr-"  i  '""^  — i-^^i-Trr  rhn  iliert  Irphrr 
own  hand,  ^r  1**"*  "^  *****  ii->*u>nf<nwa«.  <»«■  wi«.f 


Messalina.  Evodus,  one  of  the  freedmen, 
was  sent  to  superintend  the  execution.  This 
man  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  gardens. 
He  found  the  empress  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  Lepida,  her  mother,  sitting  by  her.  While 
Messalina  flourished  in  prosperity,  the  mother 
kept  no  terms  with  her  daughter.  In  her  pre- 
sent distress,  she  felt  the  regret  and  anguish  of 
a  parent  **  Death,"  she  told  the  unhappy  crimi- 
nal, <*  was  her  only  refuge,  ^n  Ijnffrr  fni  th^' 
stroke  of  ^  the  exegutiongr  w^ra  unworthy  and 
Miioble.     Life  with  her  was  over .'  she  was  in 


1  Lstenntts  was  nephew  to  Aulus  PlauUos,  the  Ikmous 
ganerml  who  conunanded  in  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  796,  and 
Mdjdoed  the  southern  part  of  the  Island.  See  the.  Life 
of  Agricola,  s.  14;  and  s.  17,  note. 


mftntinnpri    n^y  jjjH  U  ^f]]f  in  him    tn    >■¥■_  tko 

estion.  Jtie  called  for  wine,  and  pampered 
mself,  as  usual,  with  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
On  the  following  days  he  appeared  unmoved, 
imaltered,  without  a  sjrmptom  of  anger,  joy,  or 
grief,  or  any  one  sensation  of  the  human  heart. 
Even  amidst  the  exultations  of  Messalina's  ene- 
mies, and  the  cries  of  her  children  lamenting 
their  unhappy  mother,  he  remained  sunk  in  stupid 
apathy.  In  order  to  blot  her  altogether  from  his 
memory,  the  senate  decreed,  that  her  name  should 
be  effaced  in  all  places,  whether  public  or  private, 
and  that  her  images  should  be  every  where  taken 
down.  The  ensigns  of  the  questorian  dignity 
were  voted  to  Narcissus ;  a  slender  recompense, 
when  it  is  considered,  that,  though  second  in 
rank  to  Pallas  and  Callistus,  he  was  the  chief 
adviser  in  the  whole  proceeding  against  Messa- 
lina. The  punishment  inflicted,  by  his  means, 
was  undoubtedly  just ;  but  it  proved  the  souree 
of  numberless  crimes,  and  a  long  train  of  public 
calamity.9 


2  Claudius  contracted  an  Incestuous  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Gennanicus:  A^ppina  de- 
stroyed the  emperor's  son  Britannicus,  and  afterwards 
despatched  Claudius  himself,  to  open  the  road  to  empire 
for  her  son  Nero,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  guilty  of 
parricide :  and  Narcissus,  the  favourite  freedman,  ended 
his  days  in  a  dungeon.  Annals,  book  ziii.  s.  1. 
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Calpumia  punished,  but  not  with  death, — XXIII.  The  city  enlarged  by  Claudius — The  ancient 
boundaries,  with  an  account  qf  enlargements  from  time  to  time, — XXY.  Nero  adopted  by 
Claudius— 'Agrippina,  to  increase  her  fame,  establislies  a  colony  among  the  Ubians,  at  the  place 
qf  her  birth — The  Cattians  ravage  and  plunder  the  country :  they  are  subdued, — XXIX.  Fon- 
nius,  king  qf  the  Suevians,  driven  from  his  kingdom — Lands  allotted  to  him  and  his  followers 
in  Pannonia, — ^XXXI.  Puiblius  Ostorius  commands  in  Britain — His  victory  over  Caractacue— 
Cartismandua  delivers  Caractacus  into  the  hands  qf  the  Romans — He  is  sent  to  Rome— His 
fortitude,  and  his  speech  to  Claudius-^Pardon  granted  to  him,  his  wife,  and  his  brothers, — 
XXXIX.  Ostorius  dies,  worn  out  in  the  service — Aulus  Didius  sent  into  Britain  to  take  iqwn 
Aim  the  command, — ^XLI.  Nero  puts  on  the  manly  gown  before  the  regular  age — Britannicus 
slighted,  and  by  the  arts  qf  Agrippina  postponed  to  Nero—The  attendants  and  tutors  qf  Briton- 
nicus  removed  from  his  person,  and  new  men  appointed  by  Agrippinoj—XLlll,  Portents  and 
prodigies  at  Rome-— The  people  distressed  by  a  dearth  qf  com — the  Hapolicv  qf  depending  for 
corn  on  Egypt  and  Africa. — XLIV.  War  between  the  Iberians  and  Armenians — The  Parthians 
and  R(Anans  involved  in  the  quarrel — Rhadamistus  sent  by  his  father  Pharasmanes,  king  qf 
Iberia,  to  his  uncle  Mithridates,  who  reigns  over  the  kingdom  qf  Armenia — The  treachery  qf 
Rhadamistus — By  his  father's  orders  he  wages  war  against  Armenia — Mithridates  besieged  in  a 
fortress  under  the  command  qf  Calius  Pollio,  the  governor  qf  the  garrison^^The  venality  qf 
Pollio-— Mithridates  betrayed  by  him,  and  murdered  by  Rhadamistus — LII.  Furius  Seribonianus 
driven  into  exile — The  mathematicians  banished  out  qf  Baly. — LIII.  A  decree  against  women 
intermarrying  with  slaves — Pallas  rewarded  as  the  author  qf  this  regulation. — ^LIV.  TVon- 
quillity  restored  in  Judaa — Felix,  the  brother  qf  Pallas,  escapes  unpunished,  notwithstanding 
his  misconduct,  and  Cumanus  punished  for  the  whole, — ^LV.  Commotions  among  the  Clitaans 
quelled  by  Antiochus. — LVI.  Claudius  exhibits  a  naval  engagement  on  the  lake  Fucinu9—A 
pass  made  through  a  mountain~-'The  work  ill  executed  at  first,  and  completed  efterwardt— 
Narcissus  blamed  by  Agrippina.— LVlll,  Nero  pleads  for  the  inhabitants  qf  Rium  and  other 
cities.'— hlX,  Statilius  Taurus  accused  by  Tarquitius  Priscus:  the  latter  expelled  the  senate  in 
spite  qf  Agrippina.— LX.  The  jurisdiction  qf  the  imperial  procurators  established  in  the  prot* 
incee— 'Observations  on  that  subject. — ^LXI.  An  exemption  from  taxes  granted  to  the  isle  qf 
Coos,  and  to  the  city  qf  Byzantium  a  remission  of  tribute  for  five  years.-^LXIV.  Portents  and 
prodigiee—Damitia  Lepida,  the  aunt  qf  Nero,  for  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  herself  with  her 
nephew,  accused  by  the  artifice  qf  Agrippina — Narcissus  endeavours  to  save  her,  but  in  vain : 
she  is  condemned  to  die. — LXVI.  Claudius  taken  ill :  he  removes  to  Sinuessa^^Agrippina  pre- 
pares  a  plate  qf  poisoned  mushrooms— 3hnophon,  the  physician,  puts  a  poisoned  feather  down 
the  emperor's  throat  under  pretence  qf  making  him  vomi/.— LXVIII.  Britannicus  detained  in 
the  palace  by  Agrippina,  while  Nero  is  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  ai  my  The  senate  approvf, 
and  decree  divine  honours  to  the  memory  qf  Claudius, 

These  tmuactioDS  passed  in  six  jeais. 

Taan  of  Borne.    Of  Christ  Consuls. 

Pomponius  Longinos  Gallus,  Qnintas  Venniiis. 
Cains  Antistitts  Vetus,  M.  Suillius  NeirilUaana. 
Clandins,  5th  time,  8.  Conelins  Orphitns. 
P.  Cornelius  Sylla  Faustus,  L.  Salvius  Otho  Titlanns. 
Decimus  Junius  Silanus,  Q.  Haterius  Antoninns. 
Marcus  Asinius  Marcellns,  Manius  Adlius  Aviola. 
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L  Tn  deatt  of  Mettilina  threw  the  imperial' 
family  into  a  •  tate  of  distraction.  The  freed- 
men  were  divided  into  eontending  factions. 
The  emperor  disliked  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  the 
Qzorioot  disposition  of  his  nature  made  him 
liable  to  be  governed  by  the  partner  of  his  bed. 
Which  of  the  favourites  should  make  the  fortune 
•f  a  future  empress,  was  the  point  in  dispute. 
Nor  was  female  ambition  less  excited.  Several 
candidates  aspired  to  the  vacant  throne,  all 
depending  on  pretensions,  that  gave  to  each  a 
'decided  title ;  such  as  nobility  of  birth,  superior 
beauty,  immoderate  riches,  and,  in  short,  every 
claim  to  that  great  elevation.  The  contest, 
however,  lay  between  LolUa  Paulina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  ICaicus  LoUius  the  consul,  and  Agrippina, 
the  immediate  issue  of  Crermanicus.  Pallas 
the  interest  of  Agrippina,  and  Lollia 
supported  by  Callistus.  There  was  still  a 
third  rival,  namely,  £lla  Petlna,  descended 
from  the  family  of  the  Tuberos.  Narcissus 
dedaied  in  her  favour.  By  the  jarring  counsels 
of  the  three  favourites,  Claudius  was  distracted 
in  bis  choice ;  by  turns  inclined  to  each,  per- 
always  by  the  last,  yet  determined  by 
At  length,  to  weigh  their  different 
pnpositiOBs,  and  the  reasonings  in  support  of 
them,  he  called  his  confidential  ministers  to  an 


IL  Narcissus  urged  in  favour  of  .SUa  Pe- 
tsna,^  that  she  was  formerly  the  wife  of  Clau- 
4iM,  and  by  him  was  the  mother  of  Antonia. 


1  doBionlus  gives  an  account  of  the  wiTes  of  Claudius 
la  rogutar  succession.  His  first  wifis  was  PlauUa  Urgu- 
IniUa.  Being  in  a  short  time  divorced  from  her,  he 
■narrlid  £Ua  Petisa,  descended  from  a  ftther  of  con. 
flilftr  rank:  by  her  he  had  a  daughter  named  Antonia; 
Ibr  wbom  see  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  106.  For 
JBUa  Petlna,  see  No.  101  Claudius  was  divorced  from 
his  second  wife.  He  then  married  Messalina,  and  by 
ksT  had  a  daughter,  Oclaria,  and  a  son  named  Britannt* 
Lollla  Paulina,  who  aspired  on  the  present  occa* 
ito  the  Imperial  bed,  had  been  married  to  Caligula, 
was  soon  divorced.  See,  for  her,  the  Genealogical 
Table,  No.  D9.  Agripplna,thesuccessflil  candidate,  was 
lbs  dsnghter  of  GenBaaieos,  the  brother  of  Clandius. 
For  her,  see  the  Oeaedogtcal  Table,  No.  93;  and  iv  the 
whole  tiansaction  aahars  ralstted  by  Tacilns,  sse  Snst. 
lBCIsad.i.96. 


By  joining  her  again  in  the  bands  of  wedlock, 
no  alte^tion  would  be  made  in  the  imperial 
family.  A  person,  with  whom  the  prince  had 
already  experienced  the  tenderest  union,  would 
be  re-instated ;  and,  since  Octavia  and  Britan- 
nicus  were  so  nearly  allied  to  her  daughter,  she 
would  embrace  them  both  with  sincere  affection, 
free  from  the  little  jealousies  of  a  stepmother. 
Callistus,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that 
a  woman,  disgraced  by  a  long  divorce,  and  sud- 
denly restored  to  favour,  would  bring  with  her 
the  pride  and  arrogance  of  an  actual  conquest ; 
but  to  Lollia  no  objection  could  be  made  t  she 
had  never  been  a  mother,  and,  by  consequence, 
her  affections,  not  already  engaged,  would  be 
reserved  for  the  issue  of  the  prince.  Her  whole 
stock  of  tenderness  would  be  engrossed  by  Oc- 
tavia and  Britannicus.  Pallas  contended  for 
Agrippina:  by  a  match  with  her,  the  grandson 
of  Germanicus  would  be  transplanted  into  the 
imperial  family,  and  that  union  would  be  an 
accession  of  strength  to  the  Cl^m^an  line. 
Agrippina  was  still  in  the  prime  oTiife,  of  a 
constitution  that  promised  a  numbrous  issue  i 
and  to  suffer  a  woman  of  her  rankj  and  dignity 
to  carry  the  splendour  of  the  Ci^are^  line  into 
another  famUy,  would  be  a  meutlre  highly  im- 
poUtlc. 

III.  This  reasoning  weighed  with  Claudius, 
and  the  beauty  of  Agrippina  added  force  to  the 
argument  She  had,  besides,  the  art  of  display- 
ing her  charms  to  the  best  advantage.  The  ties 
of  consanguinity  gave  her  free  access  to  her 
uncle.  She  made  use  of  her  opportunities,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  secured  her  conquest.  Without 
waiting  for  the  marriage-rites,  she  was  able  to 
anticipate  the  splendour  and  authority  of  impe- 
rial grandeur.  Sure  of  her  triumph  over  her 
rival, she  enlargedher  views,  and  by  a  project- 
ed match  betwe^^mitiiM)i  her  son  by  Cneius' 
Anobarbus,  audita  via/  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter, began  to  plan  the  elevation  of  her  family. 
The  scene  before  her  flattered  her  ambition,  but 
without  a  stroke  of  iniquity  could  not  be  real* 
iied.    The  fact  was,  Octavia,  with  the  oonsent 


S  DomithiSythe  son  of  Agrippfam,  was  afterwards  Nsro 
the  emperor.  See  tho  Genealogical  Table,  No^  aSb 
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of  ClaudiuB,  wai  contncted  to  Lucius  Silanas,  a 
youth  of  noble  detcent,  by  triumphal  honoun 
rendered  still  more  iUusMous,  and  by  a  spectacle 
of  gladiators,  given  In  his  name,  endeared  to  the 
people.  But  to  a  woman  of  high  ambition  and 
a  politic  character  it  was  not  difficult  to  mould 
to  her  purposes  a  man  like  Claudius,  void  of 
sentiment,  without  a  passion,  and  without  a 
motive,  except  what  was  infused  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  others. 

IV.  Vitellius  saw  the  tide  running  with  a 
rapid  current  in  favour  of  Agrippina.  He  re- 
solved to  ingratiate  himself  without  delay.  His 
office  of  censor  gave  him  the  power  of  executing 
the  vilest  purposes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  served 
as  a  veil  to  hide  his  iniquity.  He  made  advan- 
ces to  Agrippina,  and  entered  into  all  her  mea- 
sures. His  first  step  was  to  frame  an  accusation 
against  Silanus,  whose  sister,  Junia  Calvina,  in 
her  person  elegant,  but  of  a  loose  and  lascivious 
character,  had  been,  not  long  before,  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Vitellius.     He  accused  them  both 

an  incestuous  commerce.  The  charge,  in 
truth,  was  without  foundation ;  but  the  folly  of 
a  brother  and  sister,  who  were  so  unguarded  as 
to  give  to  natural  affection  an  air  of  criminality, 
afforded  colour  for  the  imputation.  Claudius 
listened  to  the  story.  Inclined  to  protect  his 
daughter,  he  was  easily  incensed  against  an 
intended  husband,  who  had  shown  himself 
capable  sd  so  foul  a  crime.  Silanus  was,  at  that 
time,  ^iqa^r  for  the  year.  He  little  suspected 
the  treacherous  arts,  by  which  his  character 
and  his  fortune  were  undermined.  By  an  un- 
expected edict,  issued  by  Vitellius,  he  was  ex- 
pelled the  senate,  though  that  assembly  had 
been  lately  reviewed  and  registered  by  the 
censor.  Claudius  declared  the  marriage-contract 
voi^  \  he  renounced  all  ties  of  affinity  with  Sil- 
anus, and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the  prctorship, 
though  but  a  single  day  remained  to  complete 
the  year.  For  that  short  interval,  Eprius  Mar- 
cellns  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  office. 

V.  In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Pomponius 
Longinus  and  Quintus  Veranius,  [A.  U.  C.  802. 
A.  D.  49.]  the  fond  endearments,  that  passed 
between  the  emperor  and  his  niece,  left  no  room 
to  doubt  but  their  criminal  loves,  most  probably 
indulged  already,  would  soon  be  followed  by  the 
naptiai  ceremony.  But  the  marriage  of  an 
uncle  with  his  brother's  daughter,  was,  at  that 
time,  without  a  precedent  If  they  avowed  an 
incestuous  marriage,  the  popular  hatred  might 
be  inflamed  against  them,  and  some  public  cala- 
mity might  befall  the  city  of  Rome.  Claudius 
was  held  in  suspense.  Vitellius  undertook  to 
remove  every  scmple.  He  desired  to  know 
whether  the  emperor  would  make  the  sense  of 
the  people,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the 
rule  of  his  conduct  Claudius  replied,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  people,  an  individual  too  weak  to 
ntirt  the  public  voice.  Vitellius  desired  that 
he  would  remain  in  his  palace,  and  went  directly 


to  the  senate.  He  began  with  assuring  the 
fathers  that  he  came  on  business  of  the  first 
importance,  and,  having  obtained  leave  to  speak 
out  of  his  turn,  he  proceeded  as  follows:  **  The 
office  of  supreme  magistrate  is  at  best  a  state  of 
painful  solicitude.  The  cares  of  a  prince,  who 
superintends  the  government  of  the  world,  re- 
quires domestic  comfort  to  sweeten  anxiety,  and 
leave  him  at  leisure  to  think  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  And  where  can  he  find  a  comfqrt  so  fit, 
so  honourable,  so  consistent  with  his  dignity,  as' 
in  the  arms  of  a  wife,  his  partner  in  prosperity, 
and  in  affliction  the  balm  of  all  his  cares  ?  With 
a  faithful  associate,  he  may  unload  his  inmost 
thoughts ;  to  her  he  may  commit  the  manage- 
ment of  his  children ;  and,  in  that  tender  union, 
unseduced  by  pleasure,  undebauched  by  riot  and 
luxury,  he  may  continue  to  show  that  reverence 
for  the  laws,  which  distinguished  the  character 
of  Claudius  from  his  earliest  youth.*' 

VI.  After  this  artful  introduction,  finding 
that  he  was  heard  by  the  fathers  with  manifest 
sjrmptoms  of  a  compljdng  spirit,  he  resumed  his 
discourse.  "  Since  it  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that,  to  alleviate  the  cares  of  the  em- 
peror, an  imperial  consort  is  absolutely  necessary, 
nothing  remains  but  to  recommend  tiie  choice  of 
a  person,  distinguished  by  her  illustrious  birth, 
a  fruitful  womb,  and  the  purity  of  her  morals. 
This  point  may  be  soon  decided.  Agrippina 
must,  of  course,  present  herself  to  every  mind. 
Descended  from  a  noble  stock,  she  is  the  mother 
of  children,  and  possesses,  besides,  all  the  virtues 
and  all  the  graces  of  her  sex.  Nor  is  this  all : 
by  the  special  care  of  the  gods,  a  prince,  who 
has  known  no  lawless  pleasures,  who  has  sought 
the  modest  enjoyments  of  coqjuiliial  love,  has 
now  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  widow  to  his 
arms,  without  injury  to  any  private  citizen,  and 
without  violating  the  rights  of  the  marriage-bed. 
By  former  emperors  wives  have  been  taken 
from  the  embraces  of  their  husbands :  we  have 
heard  it  from  our  fathers ;  we  have  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  fact.  But  these  acts  of  violence 
are  now  at  an  end.  A  precedent  may  be  estab- 
lished to  regulate  the  conduct  of  all  future  em- 
perors. But  it  may  be  said,  a  marriage  between 
the  uncle  and  his  niece  is  unknown  to  Roman 
manners.  To  this  the  answer  is  obvious :  it  is  the 
practice  of  foreign  nations,  and  no  law  forbidt 
it  By  the  rule  of  ancient  times,  cousin-germana 
were  restrained  from  marrying ;  but  the  change 
of  manners  has  introduced  a  different  custom. 
Such  marriages  are  now  grown  familiar.  Pub- 
lic convenience  is  the  parent  of  all  civil  in- 
stitutions :  the  marriage,  which  to-day  seems  an 
innovation,  in  future  times  will  be  the  general 
practice." 

VII.  This  speech  was  received  with  the  gen- 
eral assent  Many  of  the  fathen  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  declaring  aloud,  that  if  the  emperor 
hesitated,  they  knew  how  to  enforce  compliance. 
The  populace  at  the  door  echoed  back  the  voice 
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of  the  Mtttto,  udy  with  Tiel«nt  aprow,  cmll«d  it 
the  wish  of  the  people.  Claadius  delayed  no 
lon^r :  he  showed  himself  in  the  fonim,  amidst 
shouts  snd  mrrlamations.  He  proceeded  to  the 
senate,  and  there  desired  that  a  deexee  might 
pass,  declaiing  marriages  between  the  nncle  and 
his  niece  legal  for  the  future.  The  law  was 
enacted,  but  little  relished.  Titus  Alledius 
ScTenis,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the  only  person 
willing  to  embrace  such  an  alliance.  He  mar- 
ried his  niece,  but,  as  was  generally  believed, 
^th  a  design  to  pay  his  court  to  Agrippina. 

^JE^>m  this  time  a  new  scene  of  affairs  wa^^pened. 

CThe  fover^mflnt  ftf  '^  TTflman  prp""^  r  hut  it 
was  no  longer  a  woman  of  loose  and  dissolute 
mannen  like  Messalina,  who  meant  to  mock  the 
people  with  a  reign  of  lewdness  and  debauchery. 
Agrippina  established  a  despotic  system,  and 
maintained  it  with  the  vigour  of  a  manly  spirit: 
in  her  public  conduct  rigorous,  and  often  arro- 
gant, she  suffered  no  irregularity  in  her  domestic 
management  Vice,  when  subservient  to  her 
schemes  of  ambition,  might  be  the  means,  but 
never  was  her  ruling  passion.  Her  attfice 
knew  no  bounds :  but  the  support  of  government 
was  her  pretext. 

YIIL  On  the  day  of  the  nuptial  ceremony 
Sitans  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Till  that  time 
he  had  imuoahed  delusive  hopes  i  or,  it  might 
be  his  intention  .to  mark  the  day  by  a  deed  of 
liorror.  iHis  sister ^^ajxiiia  was  banished  out  of 
Italy.  Ulaadius,  to  atone  for  her  offence,  re- 
vived the  ancient  law  of  Tullus,  the  Roman 
king,  and  ordered  a  sacrifice  and  expiations  by 
the  pontiffs  to  be  made  in  the  grove  of  Diana. 
This  provoked  the  public  ridicule.  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  time  for  inflicting  penalties,  and 
performing  solemn  rites,  was  chosen  with  no- 
table Judgment,  when  adultery  was  by  law 
established.  Agrippina  was  not  willing  to  be 
distinguished  by  evil  deeds  alone  <  in  order  to 
grace  her  character,  she  interceded  for  Anneus 
Sencja,  who  had  been  driven  into  banishment  $ 
ndt^nly  restored  him  to  his  country,  but 
obtainedror  him  the  praetorian  rank.  The 
learning  and^ilUant  genius  of  that  philosopher, 
she  had  no  dob<)t,  would  render  the  measure 
acceptable  to  the  Jpeople ;  and,  from  the  educa- 
tion of  her  son  ^gg^tif  s  under  such  a  master, 
she  promised  herself  great  advantages.  She 
had  still  a  deeper  scheme  in  view ;  by  the  wis- 
dom and  advice  of  Seneca,  she  hoped  to  make 
the  rotd  to  empire  smooth  and  level  for  her 
son.  Motives  of  gratitude  would  have  their 
influence  on  the  mind  of  that  eminent  man,  and 
Ax  him  in  her  interest,  a  faithful  counsellor, 
and  her  friend  by  sentiment ;  while  a  sense  of 
former  injuries  would  make  him  the  secret 
enemy  of  Claudius. 

IX.  Having  conceived  this  plan  of  ambition, 
she  thought  her  measures  could  not  be  too  soon 
concerted.  She  contrived,  by  large  and  generous 
promises,  to  gain  over  to  her  purposes  Menmiius 


Pollio,  at  that  time  consul  elect  He  moved  in' 
the  senate  an  address  to  the  empenr,  requesting 
Ms  consent  to  a  contract  of  marriage  between 
Donytius  and  OeJ^via.  The  match  was  suited 
to  the  age  of  the  parties.  Agrippina  intended  it  ' 
as  a  prelude  to  greater  scenes,  not  yet  disclosed. 
The  speech  of  Pollio  to  the  fathers  was  little  ^ 
more  than  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  urged 
by  Vitellius.  The  motion  succeeded.  Octavia 
was  promised  to  Domitius,  and,  by  this  addi- 
tional tie,  the  young  prince  was  raised  to  higher 
splendour.  He  was  now  considered  as  the  iflp-^' 
'Tirlir*  ^'  the  emperor.  Supported  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  mother,  and  not  less  by  the  en(Diet 
of  Messalina,  who  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  her 
son,  he  began  to  vie  with  Britannicus,  and  even 
to  dispute  with  him  the  point  of  precedence. 

X.  The  deputies  from  Parthia,  sent,  as  has 
been  related,  to  demand  Meherdatas  for  their 
king,  were  admitted  to  an  audience  before  the 
senate.  They  opened  their  commission  in  the 
following  manner:  *<The  alliance  between 
Rome  and  Parthia,  and  the  subsisting  treaties, 
are  fully  known  to  us ;  nor  is  it  a  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection to  the  family  of  the  Arncidea  that  brings 
us  to  this  assembly.  We  seek  the  son  of  Vo- 
nones,  the  grandson  of  Phraates.  In  the  present 
crisis,  he  is  our  only  refuge,  our  shield  and  best 
protection  from  the  tjrranny  of  Gotarzea,  who  If 
justly  execrated  by  the  whole  Parthian  nation. 
His  reign  is  marked  with  blood.  His  brothers 
were  the  first  victims  to  his  fury.  His  kindred 
have  been  since  cut  off.  No  place  is  safe  from 
devastation  t  neither  age  nor  sex  is  spared  \  pa^ 
rents  and  their  children  perish  in  one  general 
massacre,  and  infants  yet  unborn  are  butchered 
in  the  mother's  womb.  Such  are  the  exploits 
of  Gotarzes  {  in  peace  a  tyrant,  and  in  war  dis- 
astrous to  his  country.  Cruel^,  he  hopes,  will 
seem  in  the  eyes  of  men  a  warlike  spirit  The 
treaties  subsisting  between  Rome  and  Parthia 
are  of  ancient  date :  they  have  been  the  basis  of 
a  lasting  friendship ;  and  to  prove  that  friend- 
ship sincere,  the  fathers  have  now  a  CUr  oppoi^ 
tunity.  It  is  theirs  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  a 
nation,  which,  though  not  inferior  in  point  of 
strength  and  numbers,  yields  to  Rome  from 
motives  of  respect  For  this  reason  the  sons 
of  Parthian  kings  have  been  delivered  up  aa 
hostages.  The  principle  of  that  aoquieseenee 
is,  that  if  domestic  tyranny  should  prove  a 
galling  jToke,  the  people  may  have  reeourse  to 
the  emperor  and  the  senate.  They  now  claim, 
at  your  hands,  a  kijig  trained  up  in  Roman  man- 
ners, and,  by  consequence,  likely  to  bring  with 
him  to  his  native  country  the  best  notions  of 
civil  govenmient" 

XI.  Claudius  answered  the  ambassadors  in  a 
style  of  magnificence.  He  set  forth  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  deference  due 
from  the  Parthian  nation.  He  plaeed  hfanself 
on  a  level  with  Augustus,  who,  in  like  manner, 
had  received  the  applications  of  a  whole  people  i 
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but  be  made  no  mention  <rf  Tiberiiii,i  tbougfa 
tbat  emperor  bad  dealt  out  sceptres,  and  placed 
foreign  kings  on  the  throne  of  Parthia.  After 
this  brilliant  harangue,  be  turned  to  Meberdates, 
then  present  in  the  senate,  and  in  a  serious 
■train  admonished  him  to  remember  that  he 
was  going  forth,  not  the  lord  of  slaves,  but  the 
governor  of  men ;  not  the  tyrant,  but  the  chief 
magistrate  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  advised 
him  to  practise  the  virtues  of  justice  and  moder- 
ation ;  virtues,  he  said,  unknown  to  savage  life, 
but  for  that  reason  more  likely  to  charm  by 
their  novelty.  From  the  prince  he  turned  to  the 
Parthian  ambassadors,  and,  in  handsome  terms, 
commended  to  their  care  the  pupil  of  Rome; 
a  young  prince  of  ingenuous  manners,  and  no 
stranger  to  the  liberal  arts.  He  added,  that  the 
Parthians  would  do  well  to  temporise  with  the 
genius  of  their  kings,  and  to  overlook  the  failings 
of  human  nature.  Frequent  revolutions  could 
give  no  solid  advantage.  Rome  was  at  the  high- 
est point  of  grandeur.  Enough  of  glory  had 
been  gained  by  the  progress  of  her  arms ;  she 
therefore  put  a  period  to  her  victories,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  foreign  nations  was  now  the 
object  of  her  care.  Meberdates  was  committed 
to  the  Parthian  deputies ;  and  Caius  Cassius,  the 
governor  of  Sjrria,  had  it  in  command  to  conduct 
him  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

XII.  Cassius,  at  that  period,  was  the  most 
eminent  man  of  the  age  for  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  laws.  In  times  of  peace,  the  mili- 
tary ecience  falls  into  neglect  Between  the 
warlike  genius  and  the  inactive  sluggard  no  dis- 
tinction remains.  And  yet  the  ardent  mind  of 
Cassius  could  not  languish  in  a  state  of  stupid 
indolence.  Though  there  was  no  war  upon  his 
hands  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  legions,  he  re- 
solved, by  every  method  in  his  power,  to  maintain 
the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline.  He  kept  the 
soldiers  in  constant  exercise ;  he  established  new 
regulations,  and  practised  every  duty  with  as 
much  zeal  as  if  the  enemy  were  actually  in 
arms  against  him.  This  severity,  he  thought, 
became  a  man  who  had  before  his  eyes  the  bright 
example  of  his  ancestors,  and,  above  all,  the  fame 
of  the  celebrated  Cassius,  which  was  diffused 
through  all  the  eastern  nations.  Having  pitched 
his  camp  near  Zeugma,  a  city  where  the  passage 
over  the  Euphrates  is  most  practicable,  he  waited 
for  the  convention  of  the  Parthian  chieft  who  had 
made  their  application  to  Rome.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived,  and  with  them  Abganis,  king  of  the 
Arabs^  he  delivered  Meberdates  into  their  hands, 
having  previously  reminded  the  prince,  that 
among  Barbarians  the  first  impulse  of  their  zeal 
is  violent,  but  apt  to  relax,  and  end  in  treachery. 
His  interest,  therefore,  called  for  vigorous  mea- 


1  TIlMrlns  had  given  two  kings  to  the  Fknthlans,  viz. 
Fhraatas  and  TIridates.  Annals,  book  vi.  s.  81  and  33. 

2  For  the  Arabs,  seo  the  Geographical  Table. 


sures.  By  the  artifice  of  Abganis  .that  advice  was 
rendered  abortive.  The  prince,  as  yet  witbent 
experience,  suspecting  no  deceit,  and  weak  enough 
to  think  that  royalty  consists  in  luxury  and  riot, 
was  seduced  to  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  there 
detained  several  days,  the  dupe  of  the  wily 
Arabian.  Carrhenes,  in  the  meantime,  pressed 
Meberdates  to  advance  with  expedition.  By  his 
messengers  he  promised  certain  success,  if  no 
time  was  lost  in  frivolous  delay.  All  was  inef- 
fectual. Though  Mesopotamia  was  at  hand, 
they  never  entered  that  country,  but  taking  a 
wider  circuit,  marched  toward  Armenia,  where 
the  rigour  of  the  winter  was  already  begUEi. 

XIII.  After  a  toilsome  march  over  craggy 
mountains  covered  with  a  waste  of  snow,  they 
descended  at  last  into  the  open  country.  Car- 
rhenes joined  them  at  the  head  of  his  forces. 
Thus  reinforced,  the  army  passed  over  the  Tigris, 
and  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Adiabe* 
nians.3  Izates,  king  of  that  people,  in  outward 
show  favoured  Meberdates,  but  in  bis  heart 
inclined  to  Gotarzes.  In  the  course  of  their 
march,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
of  Ninos,4  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy.  They  also  took  the  castle  of  AmaxLAf 
memorable  in  story  for  the  last  battie  between 
Darius  and  Alexander,  by  which  the  fate  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  was  decided.  Gotarzes,  in 
the  meantime,  took  post  on  the  heists  of  mount 
SAMBI7L08.S  He  there  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to 
the  deities  of  the  place,  and  chiefly  to  Hercules, 
the  leading  god.  At  stated  periods,  according 
to  an  ancient  legend,  Hercules  inspired  the 
dreams  of  the  priests,  and,  in  a  vision,  gave  his 
orders,  "That  a  set  of  horses,  ready  for  the 
chase,  should  be  stationed  near  the  temple.  The 
hunters,  accordingly,  are  drawn  out,  well  equip- 
ped with  quivers  and  a  store  of  arrows."  Thus 
caparisoned,  they  stretch  at  full  speed  through 
the  woods,  and,  at  the  close  of  day,  return  to  the 
temple  without  an  arrow  left,  weary,  and  pant- 
ing for  breath.  The  god  appears  again,  in  a 
midnight  vision,  to  tell  the  priests  the  tracts  of 
the  forest  where  he  pursued  his  game.  After 
this  information,  diligent  search  is  made,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  game,  killed  in  the  chase,  it 
found  in  the  woods. 

XIV.  Gotarzes  liad  not  as  yet  assembled  all 
his  forces,  and  the  issue  of  a  battie  was  what  he 
wished  to  avoid.  The  river  Corma  served  to 
cover  him  from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  He 
there  stood  at  bay,  devising  various  delays,  en- 
camping, and  shifting  his  ground;  and  though 
provoked  by  various  insults,  and  even  by 


3  A  people  who  inhabited  a  panof  Mesopotomia.  See 
the  Geographical  Table. 

4  Nnros,  formerly  the  celebrated  city  of  Nhuv*i  the 
capital  of  Assyria.   See  the  Oeogra|4iical  Tkble. 

6  This  nH>untaln,and  the  river  C^wwia,  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  only. 
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Mngtn  ehtllenged  to  the  conflict,  he  contrired, 
notwithstanding,  to  protract  the  war,  while 
his  agents  were  busy  in  the  adverse  camp,  by 
gifts  and  promises,  seducing  the  friends  of 
Meherdates.  Izates,  king  of  the  Adiabenians, 
was  the  first  to  withdraw  with  all  his  forces. 
Abganis,  the  Arabian,  followed  his  example, 
both  displaying  the  fickle  disposition  and  the 
▼enality  of  Barbarians.  To  sue  for  kings  at  the 
hands  of  Rome  was  their  frequent  custom  ;  but 
experience  shows  that  they  petitioned  only  to 
betray.  Weakened  by  desertion,  and  suspecting 
further  treachery,  Meherdates  resolved  to  txy  the 
issue  of  a  t»attle.  Nor  was  Gotarzes  disposed  to 
decline  the  conflict  A  fierce  engagement  fol- 
lowed, with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The 
victory  was  long  held  in  suspense,  till  Carrhenes, 
having  broke  the  enemy's  lines,  pursued  his  ad- 
vantage with  too  much  ardour.  He  was  attack- 
ed in  the  rear  by  a  body  of  reserve,  and  hemmed 
in  on  every  side.  Meherdates  saw  nothing  but 
impending  ruin.  In  his  distress  he  trusted  to 
the  advice  of  Parrhaces,  one  of  his  father's 
freedmen.  By  that  traitor  he  was  thrown  into 
fetters,  and  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror.  Go- 
tsrzes  behaved  with  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
victory.  He  reviled  his  captive  as  a  stranger  to 
the  blood  of  the  Arsacides,  a  man  of  foreign 
extraction,  and  a  slave  to  Rome.  He  ordered 
his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  left  him,  in  that  con- 
dition, a  wretched  proof  of  Parthian  clemency, 
and  a  Uving  disgrace  to  the  Romans.  Gotarzes 
was  soon  after  carried  off  by  a  fit  of  illness. 
VonoBes,at  that  time  governor  of  Media,  mount- 
ed the  vacant  throne.  Of  this  prince,  either  in 
his  distresses  or  his  prosperity,  nothing  remains 
worthy  of  a  place  in  history.  After  a  short  and 
inglorious  reign,  he  left  the  Parthian  diadem  to 
his  SOB  Yologeses. 

XV.  During  these  transactions,  a  new  alarm 
was  raised  by  Mithridates,'  king  of  Bosphoros, 
who  had  been  lately  driven  out  of  his  domin- 
ioDS.  He  continued,  ever  since  his  expulsion, 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  forlorn  and  help- 
leas.  He  learned,  at  length,  that  Didius,  the 
Roman  general,  retired  with  the  flower  of  his 
army,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  in  the 
hands  of  Cotys,  a  prince  without  experience, 
seareely  settled  on  the  thtt>ne,  and  depending  on 
the  slender  support  of  a  few  cohorts,  under  the 
eonmand  of  Julius  Aquila,  a  Roman  knight 
The  news  inspired  Mithridatea  with  sudden 
ceuxage.  He  roused  the  neighbouring  nations, 
drew  together  a  body  of  deserters,  and,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  tumultuaiy  levies, 


6  MKhrldates  menUoned  in  this  place  was  descended 
from  the  great  Mhhrtdaies,  who  waged  the  long  war 
with  the  Romans,  caUed  the  Mithrldatic  War.  CUudios, 
io  a  dietribiition  of  kingdoms  among  the  princes  bor> 
daring  on  the  Eiudne,  ma^  the  descendant  of  Mithri- 
daus  king  of  Bosphonis. 


fell  with  impetuous  fuiy  on  the  king  of  the  Dan- 
daridK,7  and  made  himself  master  of  his  domin- 
ions. The  invasion  of  Bosphonis  was  expected 
to  be  his  next  attempt  Cotys  and  Aquila  did 
not  think  themselves  in  force  to  resist  the  at- 
tack ;  and  Zorsines,  king  of  the  Siraclans,^  com- 
mencing hostilities  in  that  critical  juncture, 
added  greatly  to  their  fears.  In  this  distress, 
they  looked  round  to  the  neighbouring  states  for 
assistance,  and  by  their  ambassadors  invited 
Etinones,  king  of  the  Aorsians,  to  join  the  Ro- 
man arms.  In  a  War  between  a  powerful  nation 
and  a  mined  dismantled  king,  it  was  not  difllcult 
to  form  a  new  confederacy.  The  plan  of  their 
operations  was  soon  settled.  Eunones  was  to 
ravage  the  open  country  with  his  cavalry.  The 
Romans  undertook  to  by  siege  to  the  towns  and 
places  of  strength. 

XVI.  The  combined  fttces  took  the  field.  On 
their  mareh  the  Aorsians  *  led  the  van,  and  also 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  centre  consisted  of 
the  cohorts  and  the  succours  collected  in  Bospho- 
nis, armed  after  the  Roman  manner.  The  ene- 
my not  daring  to  look  them  in  the  face,  they 
marched,  without  opposition,  to  the  town  of 
Soza,io  in  the  country  of  the  DandaridsB.  Find- 
ing the  place  abandoned  by  Mithridates,  they 
took  possession,  and  to  guard  against  the  treach- 
ery of  the  inhabitants,  left  it  strongly  garrisoned. 
They  penetrated  next  into  the  country  of  the 
Siracians,  and,  having  crossed  the  river  Panda,ii 
invested  the  city  of  Ubpxs,  situated  on  an  emi* 
nence,  and  defended  by  walls  and  a  fosse. '  The 
walls,  indeed,  not  being  constructed  with  stone, 
but  with  earth  thrown  up  and  bound  with  hur- 
dles, could  not  long  resist  the  operations  of  a 
siege.  Towers  of  considerable  height  were  ad- 
vanced against  the  works,  and  from  that  elevm- 
tion  darts  and  flaming  brands  were  thrown  into 
the  town  with  such  incessant  fury,  that,  if  the 
approach  of  night  had  not  prevented  a  genenl 
assault,  the  siege  had  been  begun  and  ended  ia 
a  single  day. 

XVII.  The  besieged,  next  noning,  sent  a 
deputation  with  offers  of  an  immediate  surrender, 
and  no  less  than  ten  thousand  slaves,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  free-bom  should  remain  unhurt. 
The  terms  were  rejected.  After  a  capitulation, 
to  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  would  be 
an  act  of  inhumanity,  and  a  violation  of  all 
the  laws  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  to  bridle 
such  a  number,  an  adequate  force  could  not 
be  spared  from  a  scanty  an^y.    The  besiegers. 


7  The  Dandarida  Inhabited  a  tract  of  conntrf  on  the 
Euxine  shore.   See  the  GeograpUcal  Table. 

8  k  people  near  the  Palus  Mbeoiis.   See  the  Oaogri^ 
phlcal  Table. 

9  The  Aoraiaoa  were  mehtloned  In  the  Ibmier  saclloB. 
See  the  Geographical  Table. 

10  For  Sosa  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

U  Pandat  a  riTer  not  wall  known  at  preeenL 
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therefore,  returned  for  answer,  that  every  thing 
must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  The 
soldien  scaled  the  walls,  and  the  signal  was 
given  for  a  general  slaughter.  The  city  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.  The  adjacent  nations  saw 
that  neither  arms,  nor  lines  of  circumvallation, 
nor  places  almost  inaccessible,  defended  by 
nature  and  by  rapid  rivers,  could  withstand 
the  vigour  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  this  general 
consternation,  Zorsines,  the  Siracian  king,  began 
to  waver.  He  now  considered  whether  it  was 
best  to  adhere  to  Mithridates,  or  to  provide  in 
time  for  the  security  of  his  own  dominions. 
Self-interest  prevailed.  He  gave  hostages,  and 
humbled  himself  before  the  image  of  Claudius. 
Nothing  could  be  more  honourable  to  the  Roman 
army.  Victorious  without  the  loss  of  blood, 
they  traversed  a  vast  tract  of  country,  and  were 
within  three  days  of  the  Tanais.i  Their  return 
was  not  so  prosperous.  They  went  back  by 
sea,  and  some  of  the  ships  were  thrown  by 
adverse  winds  on  the  coast  of  Taurus.2  The 
Barbarians  poured  down  to  the  shore,  and  with 
savage  fury  murdered  a  considerable  number, 
with  the  prsBfect  of  a  cohort,  and  most  of  the 
centurions. 

XVIII.  Meanwhile  Mithridates,  undone  and 
hopeless,  began  to  consider  where  he  might  im- 
plore compassion.  His  brother  Cotys  had  at 
first  betrayed  him,  and  then  became  an  open 
enemy :  on  him  no  reliance  could  be  had.  If  he 
surrendered  to  the  Romans,  there  was  not  in 
the  territory  of  Bosphorus  any  one  officer  of 
weight  and  authority  to  ensure  the  performance 
of  his  promises.  In  this  distress,  the  unhappy 
monarch  turned  his  thoughts  to  Eunones.  That 
prince  had  no  motive  for  personal  animosity, 
and  his  late  alliance  with  Rome  gave  him  no 
small  degree  of  influence.  Mithridates  resolved 
to  apply  at  that  court.  With  a  dejected  mien, 
and  a  garb  that  spoke  his  wretchedness,  he 
entered  the  palace,  and  falling  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  "Behold,"  he  said,  "behold 
the  man,  who  for  years  has  grappled  with  the 
whole  power  of  Rome.  Mithridates  humbles 
himself  before  you ;  the  persecuted  Mithridates, 
whom  the  Romans  have  pursued  by  sea  and 
land.  My  fate  is  in  your  hands ;  use  your  dis- 
cretion :  treat,  as  you  shall  think  best,  a  prince 
descended  from  the  great  Achsemenes.^  The 
honour  of  that  high  lineage  is  all  my  enemies 
have  left  me." 

XIX.  The  appearance  of  a  man  so  distin- 
guished, the  turns  of  fortune  that  attended  him, 
and,  even  in  ruin,  the  affliction  that  softened, 
but  could  not  subdue  his  spirit,  touched  Eunones 


1  See  th«  Geographical  Table. 

2  Taums,  a  chain  of  mountains  In  Asia.  See  the  Geo- 
graphical Table. 

8  Achamenes  was  grandfiuher  to  Cambyees,  and  after 
him  the  Persian  kings  were  called  Ach  jemifiDJB. 


with  generous  sympathy.  He  raised  the  royal 
suppliant  from  the  ground.  He  praised  the 
magnanimity  with  whidi  he  threw  himself  into 
the  power  of  the  Aorsian  nation,  and,  with 
pleasure,  undertook  to  be  mediator  between 
Rome  and  the  unfortunate  monarch.  He  des- 
patched messengers  to  Claudius  with  letters  to 
the  following  effect :  "  In  all  treaties  between 
the  Roman  people  and  foreign  nations,  similitude 
of  fortune  was  the  basis  of  their  alliance.  The 
present  union  between  Claudius  and  the  Aor« 
sians  was  founded  on  a  participation  of  victory ; 
and  victory  is  then  most  honourable  when  mercy 
spares  the  vanquished.  Of  this  truth  Zorsines 
is  a  recent  instance.  He  still  retains  his  former 
possessions.  But  equal  terms  could  not  be  ex- 
pected in  the  case  of  Mithridates.  His  offence 
was  of  a  more  grievous  nature.  To  restore  him 
to  his  throne  and  kingdom  is  not  the  object  of 
this  application.  Spare  his  life,  and  let  him  not 
walk  in  fetters,  a  public  spectacle  to  grace  the 
victor's  triumph." 

XX.  Claudius  was,  at  all  times,  disposed  to 
act  with  moderation  towards  the  nobility  of 
foreign  nations.  In  the  present  conjuncture, 
he  doubted  which  were  most  expedient,  to 
receive  the  rojral  prisoner  under  a  promise  of 
pardon,  or  to  take  him  by  force  of  arms.  Resent- 
ment and  the  love  of  revenge  were  strong  incen- 
tives ;  but  still  there  were  reasons  of  policy  in 
the  opposite  scale.  "  A  war  must  be  commenced 
in  a  distant  region,  where  the  roads  were  diffi- 
cult, and  the  sea  had  neither  harbours  nor  sta* 
tions  for  shipping ;  where  the  struggle  would  be 
with  fierce  and  warlike  kings,  and  a  people  by 
their  wandering  life  inured  to  fatigue;  where 
the  soil  was  unproductive,  and  an  army,  of 
course,  would  be  distressed  for  provisions. 
Campaigns  drawn  out  into  length  would  dispirit 
the  soldiers  $  sudden  operations  might  be  attend- 
ed with  hazard ;  from  victory  no  glory  could 
redound  to  the  Roman  name,  and  to  be  defeated 
were  indelible  disgrace."  For  these  reasons,  it 
was  judged  advisable  to  accept  the  proffered 
terms.  Mithridates,  in  that  case,  would  r^ 
main  a  wandering  exile,  poor,  distressed,  and 
wretched.  To  protract  his  days  were  to  pro- 
tract his  misery.  Claudius  returned  an  an- 
swer to  Eunones :  "  Mithridates,"  he  observed, 
(<  had  merited  the  utmost  rigour,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  Rome  was  able  to  reach  him.  But 
to  subdue  the  proud,  and  spare  the  suppliant, 
had  ever  been  a  Roman  virtue.  It  was  by 
curbing  the  pride  of  kings,  and  by  conquering 
an  entire  people,  that  Rome  acquired  renown 
in  arms.  Then,  and  then  only,  she  had  reason 
to  triumph." 

XXI.  In  consequence  of  these  despatches, 
Mithridates  was  delivered  up  to  Julius  Cilo,  at 
that  time  imperial  procurator  of  Pontus.  He 
brought  with  him  to  Rome  a  mind  unbroken  by 
his  misfortunes.  In  his  language  to  Claudius 
he  towered  above  his  helpless  condition.    One 
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Mtttence  that  fell  from  him  was  celebrated  at  the 
time.  *<  In  me  jou  see  a  man,  not  taken  prisoner, 
but  willing  to  surrender :  I  came  of  my  own  ac- 
cord ;  if  you  doubt  the  fact,  set  me  at  liberty, 
and  retake  me  if  you  are  able."  He  was  con- 
ducted under  a  guard  to  the  rostrum,  and  there 
presented  as  a  spectacle  to  the  people.  He  stood 
nnmored,  with  his  natural  ferocity  pictured  in 
his  countenance.  Cilo  and  Aquila  were  reward- 
ed for  their  serTices ;  the  former  with  consular 
o^Sments,  and  the  latter  with  the  ensigns  of 
^^netorian  dignity. 

XXII.  During  the  same  consulship,  the  hatred 
of  Agrippina,  deep  and  implacable,  broke  out 
with  gathered  rage  against  LoUia,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  contending  for  the  impe- 
rial bed.  An  accusation  was  soon  contrived, 
and  a  prosecutor  suborned.  The  substance  of 
the  charge  was,  *<  That  in  the  late  contest  for 
the  emperor's  choice,  Lollia  held  consultations 
with  Chaldaean  seers  ;  that  she  employed  magi- 
cians, and  sent  to  consult  the  Clarian  Apollo." 
She  was  condemned  unheard.  Claudius  addressed 
the  senate  on  the  occasion.  He  mentioned  the 
nobility  of  her  birth ;  by  the  maternal  line  she 
was  niece  to  Lucius  Yolusius,  grand-niece  to 
Cotta  Messalinus,  and  formerly  the  wife  of  Mem- 
mius  Regulus.  He  said  nothing  of  her  marriage 
with  Caligula.'  Having  made  that  flourishing 
preface,  he  changed  his  tone,  imputing  to  her 
dark  designs  against  the  state.  To  defeat  her 
pernicious  views,  nothing  remained  but  to  con- 
fiscate her  estates,  and  banish  her  out  of  Italy. 
The  senate  complied.  Out  of  her  immoderate 
wealth  she  was  allowed  to  retain  no  more  than 
five  millions  of  sesterces.  Calpurnia,  another 
woman  of  high  rank,  was  obnoxious  to  the 
resentments  of  Agrippina.  It  happened  that 
Claudius,  in  accidental  discourse,  without  a 
wish  to  enjoy  her  person,  praised  the  elegance 


5  Suetonias  hms  given  some  particulars  of  th«  mar^ 
fiaf0  of  Caligula  with  Lollia  Paulina.  She  was  in  a 
distant  province  with  her  husband  Memmius  Regulus, 
In  whose  consulship  Sejanus  met  his  fate.  See  Annals, 
▼.  in  the  Supplement,  s.  32:  Regulus,  in  the  time  of 
Caligula,  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria.  Lollia 
Paulina,  his  wife,  accompanied  him  to  his  governmenu 
Caligula  called  her  back  to  Rome,  and  married  her;  but 
was  soon  divorced.  SueL  in  Calig.  s.  25.  Pliny  the 
alder  deecribes,  with  indignation,  the  immense  and 
aJmofli  incredible  wealth,  which  she  displayed  in  her 
dress,  and  the  laboured  ornaments  of  her  person  at  the 
banquet  after  the  marriage  ceremony  He  sajs,  he  saw 
her  sinking  under  the  load  of  diamonds  that  encum- 
bered her  robe,  and  sparkled  in  her  hair,  her  ears,  on 
ber  neck,  her  arms  and  fingers.  This  profusion  of 
riches  was  not  the  gift  of  a  prodigal  emperor;  but  the 
spoil  of  plundered  p^vlnces,  acquired  by  her  grand. 
fciher  Marcua  LoUiua,  while  be  commanded  the  Roman 
legiooa  in  the  easu  The  emperor  of  Rome  ezhibite<l 
the  plunder  he  had  ^ined  by  proscriptions  and  the 
nrarder  of  Roman  ciUaens ;  uid  a  woman  displayed 
nors  augnificenca  than  ever  entered  into  the  imagina- 
ikm  of  the  Cvat]  and  Faaaicn.  Plloy,  lib.  iz.  35. 


of  her  figure.  This  gare  jealousy  to  the  em- 
press. She  considered,  however,  that  the  mere 
crime  of  beauty  did  not  deserve  to  be  punished 
with  death.  She  sent  a  tribune  to  Lollia,  with 
orders  to  make  her  put  an  end  to  her  days. 
Cadius  Rufus,  at  the  same  time,  was  found 
guilty  of  extortion  at  the  suit  of  the  Bithyn- 
ians. 

XXIII.  As  a  mark  of  favour  to  the  province 
of  Narbon  Gaul,  and  to  reward  the  veneration 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  senate  had  ever 
been  held  by  the  people  of  that  country,  it  was 
settled  by  a  decree,  that  such  of  the  natives  as 
were  Roman  senators  should  he  at  liberty,  with- 
out a  special  license  from  the  emperor,  to  visit 
their  estates  in  their  native  province,  with  as 
full  and  ample  privileges  as  had  been  granted  to 
the  Sicilian  senators.  Sohemus  and  Agrii^a, 
kings  of  Itursa  •  and  Judiea,  being  both  dead, 
their  respective  territories  were  annexed  to 
the  province  of  Syria.  An  order  was  also  made, 
that  the  auguries,  relating  to  the  public  safety, 
which  had  lain  dormant  for  five  and  twenty 
years,  should  be  revived,  and  never  again  be  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  disuse.    The  limits  7  of  the  city 


6  Agrippa  was  the  descendant  of  Herod  the  Great, 
^^ho  was  made  king  of  Judsea  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
A/tJ.  C.  714,  and  died  In  the  year  7S0,  about  four  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Agrippa,  his  grandson,  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius,  and  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  Caligula.  He  died  A.  U.  C.  797.  Sohemus, 
mentioned  in  the  text,  was  descended  from  Sohemus 
king  of  Ituraea,  who  was  murdered  by  Herod,  A.  U.  C. 
726.  See  Josephus ;  and  for  Itunea,  see  the  Geographi- 
cal Table. 

7  The  precinct  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  called  the 
PoMjaaniM,  as  the  antiquarians  say,  from  jMVMremMua. 
The  Romans  had  not  the  nete  Ughia  that  teach  the  legis- 
lators of  France  to  make  Atheism  the  foundation  of  their 
wild  democracy.  After  a  beginning  so  truly  impious  and 
detestable,  no  wonder  that  we  see  no  rule  of  justice,  no 
moral  rectitude,  no  order  in  their  legislative  assembly, 
and  no  power  in  their  executive  council  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  laws.  They  have  established  civil  and 
religious  anarchy:  rapine,  murder,  and  every  crime 
that  shocks  humanity,  have  been  the  consequence.  The 
Romans  had  the  good  sense  to  set  out  with  other  princi- 
ples. Even  in  that  dark  age  they  had  an  idea  of  a  super- 
intending Providence,  and  referred  every  thing  to  the 
immortal  gods.  The  very  walls  of  Rome  were  conaa- 
crated  to  tutelar  deities,  and  accordingly  considered  as 
sacred.  The  vacant  space  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  was 
holy  ground ;  quodneque  habitarit  neque  ararifaa  ertU» 
As  the  city  increased,  the  same  religious  ceremony  was 
observed.  In  urbu  increnunto  semper^  queaUum  mania 
proces$ura  eratUf  tantum  termini  hi  conaecnUi  prqfen- 
bantur.  Llvy,  lib.  1.  s.  44.  To  enlarge  the  precinct 
of  Rome  was  called  Jua  praferendi  pometrii ;  but  that 
right  was  of  such  consequence,  that  it  was  allowed  to 
none  but  those  who  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  em- 
pire. After  the  inclosure  of  the  seven  hills  by  the  kings 
of  Rome,  aeptemqtu  una  aibi  muro  eircumdedU  arcea, 
Sylla,  the  dictator,  was  the  first  who  had  the  honour  of 
widening  the  Pomsrium,  A  U.  C.  674.  Seneca  de  Br»> 
viL  y itB,  cap.  ziv.  Julius  C»sar,  after  all  his  victories^ 
claimed  the  same  right,  A.  U.  C.  710 ;  and  Augustus  fol- 
lowed his  example,  A  U.  C.  746.   Dlo,  lib.  xliii.   Tha 
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w«ie  enlwged  by  Glaudins.  The  right  of  di- 
recting that  business  was,  by  ancient  usage, 
vested  in  all  such  as  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  empire.  The  right,  however,  had  not  been 
exercised  by  any  of  the  Roman  commanders 
(Sylla  and  Augustus  excepted),  though  remote 
and  powerful  nations  had  been  subdued  by  their 
victorious  arms. 

XXIV.  What  was  done  in  early  times  by  the 
ambition  or  the  public  virtue  of  the  Roman 
kings,  cannot  now  be  seen  through  the  mist  that 
hangs  over  distant  ages.  It  may,  however,  be 
matter  of  some  curiosity  to  mark  out  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  boundaries  assigned  by 
Romulus.  The  first  outline  began  at  the  ox- 
market,  where  still  is  to  be  seen  the  br^v^  statue 
of  a  bull,  that  animal  being  commonly  employed 
at  the  plough.  From  that  place  a  furrow  was 
carried  on  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  include  the 
great  altar  of  Hercules.  By  boundary-stones, 
fixed  at  proper  distances,  the  circuit  was  con- 
tinued along  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine  to  the 
altar  of  Coitsitb,  extending  thence  to  the  old 
CuRis,  next  to  the  chapel  of  the  Laxxs,  and 
finally  to  the  great  Roman  forum.  The  capitol, 
it  is  generally  thought,  was  added  not  by  Romu- 
lus, but  by  Titus  Tatius.  From  that  period  the 
city  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  empire.  With 
regard'  to  the  enlargement  made  by  Claudius, 
the  curious  may  be  easily  satisfied,  as  the  public 
records  contain  an  exact  description. 

XXV.  In  the  consulship  of  CaLus  Antistius 
and  Marcus  Suillius,  [A.  U.  C.  803.  A.  D.  60.] 
the  adoption  of  Domitius  was  hurried  on  by  the 
credit  and  influence  of  PaUaa.  Connected  with 
Agrippina,  whom  he  had  raised  to  ^perial  splen- 
dour, by  ties  of  mutual  interest^nd  still  more 
so  by  the  indulgence  of  criminal  passions,  this 
favourite  advised  his  master  to  provide  for  the 
public  safety,  and,  in  aid  to  the  tender  years  of 
Brij^QQicus,  to  raise  collateral  branches  in  the 
C^^^t^i^^  ^i°^  ^0'  ^^3  measure  Augustus  had 
left  a'precedent  That  emperor  adopted  the  issue 
of  his  wife,  though  he  had,  in  that  very  juncture, 
grandchildren  to  represent  him.  Tiberius  copied 
the  example,  and  to  his  own  immediate  off- 
spring united  Germanicus.  It  would  therefore 
become  the  wisdom  of  Claudius  to  embrace 
as  his  own,  a  young  man  who  would  in  time  be 
able  to  relieve  the  sovereign,  and  lighten  the 


eares  of  government.  Convinced  by  this  reason- 
ing, Claudius  gave  the  precedence  to  Domitius, 
though  but  two  years  older  than  his  own  son. 
On  this  subject  he  made  a  speech  to  the  senate^ 
content  to  *  be  the  organ  of  what  his  freedman 
had  suggested.  It  was  observed  by  men  versed 
in  the  history  of  their  country,  that  this  was 
the  first  adoption  into  the  Claudian  family ; 
an  old  patrician  line,  which,  from  the  days  of 
Attus  Clausus,!  had  continued,  without  any 
mixture  of  foreign  blood,  in  one  regular  course 
of  descent. 

XXVI.  The  senate  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  emperor ;  but  in  a  style  of  exquisite  flatteiy 
their  court  was  chiefly  paid  to  Domitius.  A  law 
was  also  enacted,  by  virtue  of  which  the  young 
prince,  under  the  name  of  Nero,  was  naturalized 
into  the  Claudian  family.  Agrippina  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  Auottsta.  During  these 
transactions,  there  was  not  a  man  so  void  of 
sentiment,  as  not  to  behold  the  case  of  Britan- 
nicus  with  an  eye  of  compassion.  His  very 
slaves  were  taken  from  him.  His  step-mother 
interposed  with  ofi^cious  civility.  The  young 
prince  laughed  at  her  kindness,  aware  of  the 
underplot,  which  she  was  carrying  on  against 
him.  Want  of  discernment  was  not  among  his 
faults.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  by  nature 
penetrating:  that,  perhaps,  was  his  true  character ; 
or,  it  may  be,  that  men  were  willing  to  give  him 
credit  for  talents,  without  waiting  to  make  the 
ejBeriment. 

/XXVII.  Agrippina  had  now  the  ambition  to 
display  her  weight  and  influence  to  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations.  To  this  end  she  caused  a  body 
of  veterans  to  be  sent  to  the  capital  city  of  the 
Ubians,  the  place  of  her  nativity,  to  be  estab- 
lished there  as  a  colony,  called  after  her  own 
name.9  When  that  people  first  passed  over  the 
Rhine,  it  happened  that  Agrippa,  her  grand- 
father, was  the  Roman  general,  who  received 
them  as  the  allies  of  Rome.  In  the  present 
juncture,  when  the  new  colony  was  to  be'  set^ 
tied,  a  sudden  alarm  broke  out  in  the  Upper 
Germany,  occasioned  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Cattians,8  who  issued  forth  from  their  hive  in 
quest  of  plunder.  To  check  their  progress,  Lu- 
cius Pomponitts  despatched  a  body  of  auxiliary 
troops,  composed  of  the  Vangiones  *  and  Neme- 


numberof  inhabKants,  wh«n  Rome  was  in  Ita  flourfsh- 
Ing  statA,  Lipsius  computes  at  four  millions.  Brotie  r  has 
offered  a  more  probable  conjecture.  He  comfMures  Paris 
and  London  with  Rome ;  and  his  numbers,  on  a  fiiir 
calculation,  are : 

Paris  ....  €40,000 

London  768,000 

Rome  ....        1,188,000 

Brotter  proceeds  in  his  esdmaie  to  the  Chinese  empire, 
where  he  reckons  two  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants, 
wiMreas  the  number  In  Europe  is  conputed  at  130  mil. 
lions.   See  Brotier's  Tacitus,  vol.  ii.  page  379, 4lo  edit 


1  Attus  Clausus,  called  afterwards  Appius  Claudius, 
has  been  mentioned,  book  xi.  a.  21,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Claudian  family.   We  are  told  the  same  by  Virgil : 

Ecce  Sabinorum  prisco  de  sanguine  magnum 
Agmen  agens  Claustis,  ma^nique  ipse  agminis  instar ; 
Claudia  nunc  a  quo  diffUadltiir  et  iribus  et  gens 
Per  Latium,  poalquam  In  partem  data  Roma  Sabints. 

JEvsin.  vii.  ver.  708. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  Ubians,  originally  a  people 
of  Germany,  afterwards  changed  into  a  Rmimui  eolonyv 
see  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  a.  38^  note. 

3  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
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teans,  wiUi  a  aqvadron  of  light  hone,  to  make 
a  forced  march,  and,  if  they  could  not  attack  the 
front  line  of  the  Barbarians,  to  fall  upon  the 
lear.  The  ardour  of  the  soldiers  was  not  infe- 
rior to  the  skill  of  the  general.  They  formed 
two  divisions :  one  marched  to  the  left,  and  came 
up  with  the  freebooters,  who  had  been  commit- 
ting depredations,  and  lay  sunk  in  sleep  and 
wine.  The  victory  was  cheap,  but  enhanced 
by  the  joy  with  which  the  conquering  soldiers 
released,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  some  of  the 
prisoners  who  were  taken  in  the  massacre  of 
Tarns  and  his  legions. 

XXVIII.  The  second  division,  which  had 
marched  to  the  right,  and  by  a  shorter  road,  met 
with  greater  success.  The  Barbarians  ventured 
to  give  battle,  and  were  defeated  with  prodigious 
•laughter.  Elate  with  success,  and  loaded  with 
spoils,  the  conquerors  marched  back  to  mount 
Taunu8,5  where  Pomponius,  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  lay  in  wait,  expecting  that  the  Cattians, 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  would  return 
to  the  charge.  But  the  Barbarians,  dreading  the 
Romans  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  their  con- 
stant enemies,  the  Cheruscans,  sent  a  deputation 
to  Rome,  with  hostages  to  secure  a  pacification. 
Triumphal  honours  were  decreed  to  Pomponius ; 
but  military  fame  is  the  least  part  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  is  held  by  posterity.  He 
excelled  in  elegant  composition,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  general  is  now  eclipsed  by  the  genius 
of  the  poet 

^^XIX.  Yannius,*  who  had  been  formerly 
laised  by  Drusus  to  reign  over  the  Suevians, 
was,  about  this  time,  driven  from  his  kingdom. 
His  reign,  at  first,  was  mild  and  popular  t  but 
the  hatut  of  commanding  had  corrupted  bis 
nature.  Pride  and  arrogance  had  taken  root  in 
bis  heart.  Domestic  factions  conspired  against 
him,  and  the  neighbouring  nations  declared  open 
hostility.  Vibillius,  king  of  the  Hermundu- 
rians,  conducted  the  enterprise.  He  was  joined 
by  Vangio  and  Side,  the  nephews  of  Vannius  by 
a  sbter.  In  this  quarrel  Claudius  was  deter- 
mined not  to  interfere.  Though  often  pressed 
to  take  a  decided  part,  he  observed  a  strict  neu- 
trality, content  with  promising  the  Suevian  king 
a  safe  retreat  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies.  In 
his  despatches  to  Publius  Atellius  Hister,  who 
bad  the  command  in  Pannonia,  his  orders  were, 
that  the  legion  and  the  troops  of  the  province 
abould  be  held  in  readiness  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  to  succour  the  vanquished,  and  repel 
the  incunions  of  the  Barbarians,  if  they  at- 
tempted to  invade  the  frontier.    A  powerful 


S  See  the  Geo^raphieat  Table. 

€  Maiobodoos  being  expelled  from  his  domlnionSf  and, 
aadw  an  appearance  of  protectioD,  detained  as  a  state 
prieooer  at  Bavenna,  Vannius  was  made  king  bj  Dru- 
SMfOieaoBof  TlbetiQS,A.U.C.77S.    Annals,  book  11. 


confederacy  was  then  actually  formed  by  the 
nations  of  Germany.  The  Ligians,?  and  other 
states,  were  up  in  arms,  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  an  opulent  kingdom,  which  Vannius,  during 
a  space  of  thirty  years,  had  made  still  richer 
by  plunder  and  depredations.  To  make  head 
against  the  forces  combined  against  him  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Suevian  king.  The  natural 
strength  of  his  kingdom  consisted  of  infantry 
only:  the  lazigians,?  a  people  of  Sarmatia, 
supplied  him  with  a  body  of  horse.  Notwith- 
standing this  reinforcement,  Vannius  felt  his 
inferiority.  He  resolved  to  keep  within  the 
strong-holds  and  fastnesses  of  the  country,  and 
draw  the  war  into  a  lingering  length. 

XXX.  The  lazigians  were  not  of  a  temper 
to  endure  the  slow  operations  of  a  siege.  They 
spread  themselves,  in  their  desultory  manner, 
round  the  country,  and  by  their  rashness  brought 
on  a  general  engagement  The  Ligions  and 
Hermundurians  fell  in  with  their  roving  parties. 
Vannius  was  obliged  to  sally  out  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends.  He  gave  battle,  and  was 
totally  overthrown.  But  the  praise  of  valour 
could  not  be  withheld  from  him.  Covered  with 
honourable  wounds,  he  escaped  to  his  fleet, 
which  lay  in  the  Danube.  His  partisans  fol- 
lowed him,  and,  with  a  proper  allotment  of 
lands,  were  settled  in  Pannonia.  The  dominions 
of  the  deposed  king  were  divided  between  his 
two  nephews  Vangio  and  Sido,  both  from  that 
time,  distinguished  by  their  fidelity  to  Rome. 
In  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  they  flourished 
in  the  affections  of  the  people ;  honoured  by  all, 
while  they  struggled  for  power ;  when  they  ob- 
tained it,  despised  and  bated.  Their  own  mis- 
conduct was,  perhaps,  the  cause;  perhaps,  the 
fickle  temper  of  the  people  ;  or,  it  may  be,  that 
in  the  nature  and  genius  of  servitude,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  innovation,  always  discontented, 
sullen,  and  unquiet 

XXXI.  Publius  Ostorius  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Britain,  in  the  character  of  proprsetor. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  the  province  in  commo- 
tion. A  new  commander,  wivh  an  army  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  the  Barbarians  imagined  would 
not  venture  to  open  a  winter  campaign.  Fieree 
with  this  idea,  they  made  an  irruption  into  the 
territory  of  the  states  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  carried  devastation  through  the  country. 
Ostorius,  knowing  how  much  depends  on  the 
first  operations  of  war,  put  himseU  at  the  head 
of  the  light  cohorts,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy.  The  Britons  were 
taken  by  surprise.  All  who  resisted  were  put 
to  the  sword.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  with 
prodigious  slaughter.     The  rout  was  so  eom- 


7  Ltgians,  a  people  of  Germany.  See  the  Geographical 
Table. 

8  lazyges,  a  people  of  Sarmatia.  Seethe  Geographical 
Table. 
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plete,  that  there  wu  no  reason  to  apprehend  a 
junction  of  their  forces;  but  peace  on  those 
teimsy  the  general  knew,  would  be  no  better 
than  disguised  hostility.  The  legions  would 
still  be  subject  to  perpetual  alarms  from  a  fierce 
and  insidious  enemy.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
disarm  all  who  were  suspected,  and,  by  extend- 
ing a  chain  of  forts  between  the  Nen  and  the 
Severn,!  to  confine  the  malcontents  between 
those  two  rivers.  To  counteract  this  design, 
the  Icenians  >  took  up  arms,  a  brave  and  war- 
like people,  who,  at  their  own  request,  had 
lived  in  friendship  with  the  Romans,  and  were, 
by  consequence,  unimpaired  by  the  calamities 
of  war.  They  formed  a  league  with  the  adjacent 
states,  and  chose  their  ground  for  a  decisive 
action.  The  place  was  inclosed  with  a  rampart 
thrown  up  with  sod,  leaving  an  entrance  in  one 
part  only,  and  that  so  difficult  of  access  that  the 
Roman  eavalry  would  not  be  able  to  force  their 
way.  Ostorius  resolved  to  storm  the  place. 
Though  unsupported  by  the  legions,  he  relied 
on  the  valour  of  the  allied  forces,  and,  having 
formed  his  disposition  for  the  attack,  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  dismount  and  act  with  the  foot 
soldiers.  The  signal  being  given,  the  assault 
began,  and  the  rampart  was  carried  by  assault 
The  Britons,  inclosed  by  their  own  fortifica- 
tions, and  pressed  on  every  side,  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confusion.  Yet  even  in  that 
distress,  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  and 
seeing  no  way  to  escape,  they  fought  to  the  last, 
and  gave  signal  proofs  of  heroic  bravery.  In 
this  engagement  Marcus  Ostorius,  the  general's 
son,  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman,  and  obtained  the 
civic  crown. 


1  As  Tacitus's  account  of  the  first  six  years  of  Claudius 
is  lost,  the  invasion  of  Britain,  under  the  command  of 
Aulus  Plautius,  has  not  occurred  either  in  this  book,  or 
that  which  precedes  IL  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  men- 
tion in  tliis  place,  that,  from  the  descent  made  by  Julius 
Casar,  A.  U  C.  699,  and  after  him,  Aulus  Plautius  was 
the  first  Roman  general  that  landed  in  Britain,  A.  U.  C. 
796.  Vespasian,  afterwards  emperor,  served  in  that 
expedition.  The  southern  parts  of  the  island  were 
reduced  to  subjection.  Claudius  visited  his  new  con- 
quest, and  at  his  return,  having  enlarged  the  Roman 
empire,  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  We  now  find  that 
Ostorius  Scapula  succeeded  to  Aulus  Plautius.  The 
sequel  will  show  the  spirit  of  liberty  that  inspired  the 
Britons,  and  the  consummate  ability  with  which  the 
Roman  general  triumphed  over  a  fierce  and  warlike 
people.  For  the  several  officers  who  commanded  in 
Britain,  from  this  time  to  the  arrival  of  A^icola,  A. 
U.  C.  831,  see  the  Life  of  Agrtcola,  s.  17,  note.  For  the 
river  Antona,  now  the  Avon ;  Sabrina,  now  the  Sev- 
ern; and  AiTPoifA,  now  the  Nen;  see  the  Geographical 
Table.  Camden  is  of  opinion  that  Antoka,  the  Avon^ 
has  found  its  way  into  the  text  by  mistake,  and  that  the 
true  reading  should  be  Autona,  the  Nen.  See  Camden's 
Britannia,  by  Gibson,  431.  Camden's  opinion  has  been 
followed  in  Uie  translation. 

2  The  lc«u  inhabited  Norfolk^  Suffolk^  CambridgB- 
thtre,  and  Huntingdan^re.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  11, 
note. 


XXXII.  The  defeat  of  the  Icenians  drew 
after  it  important  consequences.  The  neigh* 
bouring  nations,  no  longer  balancing  between 
peace  and  war,  laid  down  their  arms.  Ostorius 
led  his  army  against  the  Cangians,'  and  laid 
waste  their  country.  The  soldiers  carried  off  a 
considerable  booty,  the  enemy  never  daring  to 
make  head  against  them.  Wherever  they  at- 
tempted to  annoy  the  army  by  sudden  skirmishes, 
they  paid  for  their  rashness.  The  sea,  that 
lies  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  within  a 
short  march,  when  Ostorius  received  intelli- 
gence of  an  insurrection  among  the  Brigantes.4 
The  news  obliged  him  to  return  with  expedi- 
tion. Till  every  thing  was  secured  in  his  rear, 
it  was  his  maxim  not  to  push  on  his  conquests. 
The  Brigantes  were  soon  reduced  to  subjection. 
Such  as  resisted  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  free 
pardon  was  granted  to  the  rest.  The  Siluress 
were  not  so  easily  quelled:  neither  lenity  nor 
rigorous  measures  could  induce  them  to  submit. 
To  bridle  the  insolence  of  that  warlike  race, 
Ostorius  judged  it  expedient  to  form  a  camp  for 
the  legions  in  the  heart  of  their  country.  For 
this  purpose,  a  colony,  supported  by  a  strong 
body  of  veterans,  was  stationed  at  Camelodu- 
num,<  on  the  lands  conquered  from  the  enemy. 
From  this  measure  a  twofold  effect  was  expect- 
ed :  the  ^rrison  would  be  able  to  overawe  the 
insurgents,  and  give  to  the  allied  states  a  speci- 
men of  law  and  civil  policy. 

XXXIII.  These  arrangements  settled,  Os- 
torius marched  against  the  Silur^.  To  tireir 
natural  ferocity  that  people  ad^ed  the  courage 
which  they  now  derived  from  the  presence  of 
CaractapUs.T  Renowned  for  his  valour,  and  for 
viirtffus  turns  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  that 
heroic  chief  had  spread  his  fame  through  the 
island.  His  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his 
skill  in  all  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  savage 
warfare,  gave  him  many  advantages;  but  he 
could  not  hope  with  inferior  numbers  to  make 
a  stand  against  a  well-disciplined  army/^  He< 
therefore  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Or- 
doxjcians.s  having  there  drawn  to  his  standard 
all  wHb  considered  peace  with  Rome  as  another 
name  for  slavery,  he  determined  to  try  the  issue 
of  a  battle.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  a  spots 
where  the  approach  and  the  retreat  were  difficult 


3  The  Cangi  inhabited  Cheshire,  and  part  of  Lanea- 
ehire,  opposite  to  Ireland. 

4  Brigctntee^  the  people  inhabiting  TorJfcsAire,  Dyr> 
hant^  Cumberland  and  Wettmoreland. 

5  Siluree;  the  people  who  occupied  HertfardAirtf 
Radnor,  Brecknock^  Monmouth,  and  Giamorgan,  and 
in  general  SoutK  Tfales. 

6  Camelodunum,  now  Colcheeter. 

7  Caractacus,  according  to  Camden,  reigned  in  the 
county  of  CartUgan. 

8  Ordovicee,  the  people  ot  North  Wale». 

9  This  spot,  Camden  says,  was  in  Shropahire,  where 
the  CoLumrs,  now  the  Clune,  runs  into  the  Tbmdi», 
now  Temd,  not  far  from  a  hill  called  Caer-Carodoc. 
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to  the  enemy,  and  to  himself  every  way  edvan* 
tageous.  He  took  post  in  a  situation  defended 
by  steep  and  crag^  hills.  In  spme  places  where 
the  mountains  opened,  and  the  acclivity  afforded 
an  easy  ascent,  he  fortified  the  spot  with  massy 
stones,  heaped  together  in  the  form  of  a  ram- 
part. A  river,  with  fords  and  shallows  of 
lucertain  depth,  washed  the  extremity  of  the 
plain.  On  the  outside  of  his  fortifications,  a 
vast  body  of  troops  showed  themselves  in  force, 
and  in  order  of  battle. 

XXXIV.  The  chieftains  of  the  various  na- 
tions were  busy  in  every  quarter.  They  rushed 
along  the  ranks ;  they  exhorted  their  men ;  they 
roused  the  timid;  they  confirmed  the  brave t 
and,  by  hopes,  by  promises,  by  every  generous 
motive,  inflamet^  the  ardour  of  their  troops. 
Caractacus  was  seen  in  every  part  of  the  field ; 
he  Parted  along  the  lines ;  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
•*  This  day,  my  fellow- warriors,  this  very  day, 
decides  the  fate  of  Britain.  The  era  of  liberty, 
or  eternal  bondage,  begins  from  this  houx^*  Re- 
member your  brave  and  warlike  anceators,  who 
met  Julius  Caesar  in  open  combat,  and  chased 
him  from  the  coast  of  BdUin.  They  were  the' 
men  who  freed  their  country  from  a  foreign 
yoke;  who  delivered  the  land  from  taxations, 
imposed  at  the  will  of  a  master;  who  banished 
from  your  si|^t  the  fasces  and  the  Roman  axes ; 
and,  above  all,  who  rescued  your  wives  and 
daughters  from  violation."  The  soldiers  received  > 
this  speech  with  shouts  of  applause.  With  a 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  valour,  each  individual 
bound  himself  by  the  form  of  oath  peculiar  to 
his  nation,  to  brave  every  danger,  and  prefer 
death  to  slavery. 

XXXY.  The  intrepid  countenance  of  the 
Britons,  and  the  spirit  that  animated  their  whole 
army,  struck  Ostorius  with  astonishment.  He 
saw  a  river  10  to  be  passed;  a  palisade  to  be 
forced ;  a  steep  hill  to  be  surmounted ;  and  the 
several  posts  defended  by  a  prodigious  multitude. 
The  soldiers,  notwithstanding,  burned  with  im- 
patience for  the  onset  All  things  give  way  to 
valour,  was  the  general  cry.  The  tribunes  and 
other  officers  seconded  the  ardour  of  the  men. 
Ostorius  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and  having 
marked  where  the  defiles  were  impenetrable,  or 
^„£asy  of  approach,  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack. 
The  river  was  passed  with  little  difficulty.  The 
Romans  advanced  to  the  parapet.  The  struggle 
there  was  obstinate,  and,  as  long  as  it  was 
fought  with  miifliye  weapons,  the  Britons  had 
the  advantage.  Ostorius  ordered  his  men  to 
advance  under  a  militaryjhell,  and  level  the  pile 
of  stones,  that  served  as  a  fence  to  the  enemy. 
A  close  engagement  followed.  The  Britons 
abandoned  their  ranks,  and  fled  with  precipita- 
tion to  the  ridge  of  the  hills.  The  Romans 
pursued  with  eagerness.     Not  only  the  light 


troops,  but  even  the  legionary ""  soldiers,  forced 
their  way  to  the  summit  of  the  hills,  under  a 
heavy  shower  of  darts.  The*  Britons  having 
neither  breastplates  nor  helmets,  were  not  able 
to  maintain  the  conflict.  The  legions,  sword 
in  hand,  or  with  their  javelins,  bore  down  all 
before  them.  The  auxiliaries,  with  their  spears 
and  sabres,  made  prodigious  havoc.  The  victory 
was  decisive.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Carac- 
tacus were  taken  prisoners.  His  brother  sur- 
rendered at  discretion. 

^  XXXVI.  Caractacgs  fled  for  protection  to 
Cartjgmuadia,  queen  of  the  Brigantes.  But 
adversity  has  no  friends.  By  that  princess  he 
was  loaded  with  irons,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
conqueror.  He  had  waged  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  last  nioe  years.^i     His  fame 


10  This  river,  according  (o  Camden,  was  the  Tetnd. 


11  Aulus  Flaullus,  as  mentioned  s.  31,  note^  invaded 
Britain  A.  U.  C.  796;  from  thai  time  Caraciacus  proved 
an  active  and  warlike  chieftain  in  every  campaign 
against  the  Romans.  Tacitus  is  never  better  pleased, 
than  when  he  has  an  of^rtunitj  of  doing  justice  to  the 
chiefs  of  foreign  nations,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  virtue,  their  courage,  and  their  love  of  liber^. 
See  his  character  of  Arminius,  Annals,  ii.  s.  88.  Carac- 
tacus, in  like  manner,  is  represented  in  tie  brightest 
colours ;  great  in  the  field  of  baule,  and  not  less  so  before 
the  emperor  Claudius,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
people.  Mr.  Mason  has  formed  a  noble  dramatic  poem 
on  the  subject.  He  has  made  a  fine  use  of  Tacitus  in 
many  passages,  but  in  none  more  than  in  the  following 
lines,  which  the  reader  will  see  are  a  beautiful  insertion 
from  the  real  speech  of  Caractacus  to  the  emperor 
Claudius : 

Soldier,  I  had  arms; 

Had  neighing  steeds  to  whirl  mj  irdn  car: 

Had  wealth,  dominion.    Dost  thou  wonder,  Roman, 
r  -i  fought  to  save  them  7  Wliat  if  Caesar  aims 

To  lord  it  universal  o'er  the  woritt  ? 

Shall  the  world  tamely  crouch  at  C9Dsar*s  footstool  1 

AuLtrs  Dimes.  * 

Read  in  thy  &te  our  answer.    Tet  If  sooner, 
Thy  pride  had  yieTded— 

CAaAOTACUS. 

Tlunk  the  gods,  I  did  not 
Had  it  been  s'),  the  glory  of  thy  master, 
Like  my  misfortunes,  had  been  short  and  trivial, 
Oblivion's  ready  prey.    Now,  after  struggling 
Nine  years,  and  that  right  bravely,  'gainst  a  tyrant, 
•I  am  his  slave  to  treat  as  seems  him  good. 
If  cruelly,  'twill  be  an  easy  task 
To  bow  a  wretch,  alas !  how  bow'd  already  I 
Down  to  the  dust :  If  well,  his  clemency, 
When  trick'd  and  varnish'd  by  your  glossing  penman, 
Will  shine  in  honour's  annals. 
If  Mr.  Mason  has  departed  from  the  strict  line  of  his- 
torical troth,  he  has  done  it  with  the  privilege  of  a  poet, 
and  his  poem  is  enriched  by  the  fiction.   The  i^e  of 
Mona  was  not  attacked  till  A.  U.  C  814,  when  Suetonius 
Paulinus  invested  the  place,  ten  years  after  Caractacus 
was  led  a  prisoner  to  Rome ;  nor  was  that  island  finally 
reduced  till  the  year  831.    See  the  Life  of  Agricolo,  s. 
la    Virgil,  it  is  well  known,  adorned  his  poem  by 
bringing  together  Dido  and  JEneos.  The  soma  disregard 
of  chronology  may  be  allowed  to  the  author  of  Caroc^ 
tocus,  since,  by  making  his  hero  take  sanctuary  among 
the  Druids  in  Mono,  he  has  produced  the  episodical 
incidents  of  a  beautiful  piece.   But  why  the  hopoor  of 
taking  Caractacus  prisoner,  and  sending  him  to  Rome, 
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wu  not  confined  to  his  native  iiland;  it  passed 
into  the  provinces,  and  spread  all  over  Italy. 
Curiositj  was  eager  to\ehold  the  heroic  chief- 
tain, who,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  made  head 
against  a  great  and  powerful  empire.  Even  at 
Rome  the  name  of  Caractacus  was  in  high  cele- 
brity. The  emperor,  willing  to  magnify  the  glory 
of  the  conquest,  bestowed  the  highest  praise 
on  the  valour  of  the  vanquished  king.  He  as- 
sembled the  people  to  behold  a  spectacle  worthy 
of  their  view.  In  the  field  before  the  camp  the 
prsetorian  bands  were  drawn  up  under  arms. 
The  followers  of  the  British  chief  walked  in 
procession.  The  military  accoutrements,  the 
harness  and  rich  collars,  which  he  had  gained  in 
various  battles,  were  displayed  with  pomp.  The 
wife  of  Caractacus,  his  daughter,  and  his  brother, 
followed  next :  he  himself  closed  the  melancholy 
train.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners,  struck  with 
terror,  descended  to  mean  and  abject  supplica- 
tions. Caractacus  alone  was  superior  to  mis- 
fortune. With  a  countenance  still  unaltered, 
not  a  symptom  of  fear  appearing,  no  sorrow,  no 
condescension,  he  behaved  with  dignity  even  in 
ruin.  Being  placed  before  the  tribunal,  he  de- 
livered himself  in  the  following  manner: 

XXXVII.  «<  If  to  the  nobility  of  my  birth, 
and  the  splendour  of  exalted  station,  I  had 
united  the  virtues  of  moderation,  Rome  had 
beheld  me,  not  in  captivity,  but  a  royal  visitor, 
and  a  friend.  The  alliance  of  a  prince,  descended 
from  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors  $  a  prince, 
whose  sway  extended  over  many  nations,  would 
not  hare  been  unworthy  of  your  choice.  A 
reverse  of  fortune  ie  noiv  the  lot  of  Caractacus. 
The  event  to  you  is  glorious,  and  to  me  humili- 
ating. I  had  aims,  men,  and  horses;  I  had 
wealth  in  abundance:  can  you  wonder  Ihtt^I 
was  unwiUing  to  lose  them  ?  The  ambition 
Rome  aspires  to  universal  dominion  t  and  must 
mankind,  by  consequence,  jfretch  their  necks 
to  the  yoke  ?  I  stood  at  bay  for  years :  had  I 
acted  otherwise,  where,  on  your  part,  had  been 
the  glory  of  conquest,  and  where,  on  mine,  the 
honour  of  a  brave  resistance  ?  I  am  now  in 
your  power:  if  you  are  bent  on  vengeance,  ex- 
ecute your  purpose ;  the  bloody  scene  will  soon 
be  over,  and  the  name  of  Caractacus  will  sink 
into  oblivion.  Preserve  my  life,  and  I  shall  be, 
to  late  posterity,  a  monument  of  Roman  clem- 
ency." Claudius  granted  him  a  free  pardon, 
and  th^  same  to  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his 
brother.  Released  from  their  fetters,  they  ad- 
vanced to  another  tribunal  near  at  hand,  where 
Agrippina  showed  herself  in  state.     They  re- 


should  be  transforred  fnnn  Orroaitra  to  Aitlits  IHMvs, 
no  good  reason  appears.  Didius  did  not  command  in 
Britain  till  that  event  was  paeL  On  the  death  Iff  Osto- 
Bius,  he  was  appointed  governor;  a  tame  Inactive  offl* 
ear,  who  did  not,  as  we  are  told  }aj  Tacitus,  distinguish 
htanaelf  ty  one  warlike  exploit. 


turned  thanks  to  her,  and  paid  their  reneiatioD 
in  the  same  style  as  they  had  before  addressed 
to  the  emperor.  The  sight  was  altogether  new. 
A  woman,  stationed  amidst  the  ensigns  and  the 
armies  of  Rome,  presented  a  spectacle  unknown 
to  the  old  republic :  but  in  an  empire  acquired  by 
the  valour  of  her  ancestors,  Agrippina  claimed  an 
equal  share. 

XXXVIII.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate, 
the  victory  over  Caractacus  was  mentioned 
with  the  highest  applause,  as  an  event  no  way 
inferior  to  what  had  been  seen  in  ancient  times^ 
when  Publius  Scipio  brought  Syphax  in  chains 
to  Rome;  when  Lucius  Paulus  led  Penes  in 
captivity ;  and  when  other  commanders  exhib- 
ited to  the  Roman  people  kings  and  princes  at 
their  chariot-wheels.  TriiAnphal  ornaments 
were  decreed  to  Ostorius.  That  officer  had 
hitherto  seen  his  operations  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. He  began  soon  after  to  experience  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Perhaps  the  war,  by 
the  overthrow  of  Caractacus,  was  thought  to  be 
at  an  end,  and,  in  that  persuasion,  military 
discipline  was  relaxed;  perhaps  the  enemy, 
enraged  by  the  loss  of  that  gallant  chief,  fought 
with  inflamed  resentment.  A  camp  had  been 
formed  in  the  country  of  the  Silures,  and  a 
chain  of  forts  was  to  be  erected.  The  Britons 
in  a  body  surrounded  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  legionary  cohorts,  and,  if  succours  had  not 
arrived  in  time  from  the  neighbouring  garri- 
sons, the  whole  corps  had  been  cut  to  piecet. 
The  prsefect  of  the  camp,  with  eight  centurions 
and  tile  bravest  of  the  soldiers,  were  killed  on 
the  spot.  A  foraging  party,  and  the  detachment 
sei^^  to  support  them,  were  soon  after  attacked, 

put  to  the  rout. 

XXXIX.  Ostorius,  on  the  first  alarm,  ordered 
e  light-armed  cohorts  to  advance  against  the 

enemy.  That  reinforcement  was  insufllcient, 
till  the  legionary  soldiers  marched  to  their  sup- 
port. The  battle  was  renewed,  at  first  on  equal 
terms,  but,  in  the  end,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Britons.  But  their  loss  was  inconsiderable. 
The  approach  of  night  prevented  a  pursuit. 
From  that  time  the  Britons  kept  up  a  constant 
alarm.  Frequent  battles,  or  rather  skirmishes, 
were  fought  with  their  detached  parties,  roving 
in  quest  of  plunder.  They  met  in  sudden  en- 
counters, as  chance  directed,  or  valour  prompted ; 
in  the  fens,  in  the  woods,  in  the  narrow  defiles ; 
the  men,  on  some  occasions,  led  on  by  their 
chiefs,  and  fre<{uently  without  their  knowledge, 
as  resentment,  or  the  love  of  booty,  happened  to 
incite  their  fury.  Of  all  the  Britons,  the  Sil- 
ures were  the  most  determined.  They  fought 
with  obstinacy,  with  inveterate  hatred.  It 
sAms  the  Roman  general  had  declared,  that  the 
very  name  of  the  Silures  must  be  extirpated, 
like  that  of  the  Sigambrians,  formerly  driven  out 
of  Germany,  and  transplanted  into  Gaul.  That 
expression  reached  the  Silures,  and  roused  their 
fiercest  passions.   Two  auxUiaiy  cohorts*  whom 
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tk$  araiiee  of  tlwir  ofleaif  Mat  in  qmtt  of 
pluadtr,  weie  intereopted  by  that  ferocious  peo- 
ple, and  all  made  pritonen.  A  fair  distribution 
of  the  spoils  and  the  captives  drew  the  neigh- 
bouring states  into  the  confederacj.  Ostorius, 
at  this  time,  was  worn  out  with  anzietjr.  He 
sunk  under  the  fatigue,  and  expired,  to  the  great 
joj  of  the  Britons,  who  saw  a  great  and  able 
commander,  not,  indeed,  slain  in  battle,  but 
overcome  by  the  war. 

XL.  The  death  of  Ostorius  being  known  at 
Borne,  the  emperor,  aware  that  a  province  of  so 
much  importance  ought  not  to  remain  without  a 
governor,  sent  Aulus  Didius  to  take  upon  him 
the  commtnd.  That  ofllcer  set  out  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition  (  but  on  his  arrival  found  the 
island  in  a  state  of  distraction.  The  legion  under 
Manlitts  Valens  had  risked  a  battle,  and  suffered 
a  deCsat  In  order  to  impress  with  terror  the 
new  commander,  the  Britons  took  care  to  swell 
the  fame  of  their  victory.  Didius,  on  his  part, 
was  willing  to  magnify  the  loss.  The  merit  of 
the  general,  he  knew,  would  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  danger  surmounted  t  and,  if  he  failed,  the 
difllcnlty  would  be  an  apology  for  his  conduct 
In  the  defeat  of  Valens,  it  was  the  nation  of 
the  Silnres  that  struck  the  blow.  Emboldened 
by  success,  they  continued  their  predatory  war, 
till  the  arrival  of  Didius  checked  their  opera- 
tions. In  this  juncture  Yenusius  was  the  British 
chieftain  i  a  man,  as  already  mentioned,  bom  in 
the  city  of  the  Jugantes, and,  since  the  loss  of  Ca- 
ractacus,  tlie  first  in  fame  for  valour  and  military 
«zperience.  He  had  married  Cartismandua,  the 
queen  of  the  Brigantfft4  and  while  they  lived 
on  good  terms,  hufidelity  to  Rome  remained 
inviolate.  Being  afterwards  driven  from  her 
throne  and  bed,  he  pursued  his  revenge  by  open 
hostilities,  and  even  dared  to  wage  war  against 
the  Romans. 

The  quarrel  was  at  first  a  civil  war  smoogst 
tkemselves.  Cartismandua  contrived  to  seize, 
by  stratagem,  the  brother  of  Venusius,  with  the 
test  of  his  kindred.  The  Britons  by  that  event 
wme  fired  with  indignation.  They  scorned  to 
snhout  to  a  female  govemment,^  and,  with  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  attacked  Cartismandua  in 
tike  heart  of  her  territories.  The  insurrection 
was  foreseen,  and  a  detachment  from  the  cohorts 
was  sent  in  thne  to  counteract  the  motions  of 
the  enemy.  An  engagement  followed,  at  fint 
with  doubtful  Bueeessi  but,  alter  a  struggle. 


I  His  not  to  be  inftrred  from  this  passage,  that  it  was 
a  ffsncral  principle  with  the  Britons  not  to  acquiesce 
under  a  female  reign.  Bq(fccflcea,'  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, was  queen  of  the  Iceni ;  and  she,  at  the  head  of 
^r  armj  Jost  going  to  give,  battle  uUs  the  soldiers, 
"U  Is  ool  the  first  time  that  the  Britons  took  the  field 
under  the  eondact  of  a  woman.**  Book  x\r.  s.  36.  The 
fcet  was,  that  the  people  saw  a  warlike  chief  oppressed 
by  his  wUb,  and  tlierefore  resolved  to  sabmh  no  longer 
ID  the  tfranay  of  a  wonan. 


Tictory  inoliaed  to  the  side  of  the  RomaM.  In 
another  part  of  the  country,  the  legion  under  the 
command  of  Cesius  Nasica  fought  with  equal 
success.  Didius  did  not  expose  his  person  in 
any  of  these  engagements.  Impaired  by  years, 
and  loaded  with  accumulated  honours,  he  was 
content  to  act  by  his  inferior  officers  i  and  while 
the  enemy  was  kept  in  check,  the  honour  of  doing 
it  was  not  hii  passion.  These  transactions, 
which  happened  in  the  course  of  different  years, 
under  the  conduct  of  Ostorius  and  Didius,  are 
here  related  in  one  connected  series,  to  avoid 
breaking  the  thread  of  the  narration.  I  now 
return  to  the  order  of  time. 

XLI.  In  the  fifth  consulship  of  Claudius,  and 
the  first  of  his  colleague,  Servius  Cornelius  Or- 
phitus,  [A.  U.  C.  804.  A.  D,  61.]  the  manly  gown 
was  assigned  to  Nero,  before  his  time,  that, 
though  still  under  age,  be  might  appear  qualified 
to  take  upon  him  a  share  in  public  business. 
The  senate,  in  a  fit  of  adulation,  resolved  that 
the  young  prinoe  should  be  declared  capable  of 
the  consulship  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  be  con- 
sidered in  the  meantime,  as  consul  eleot,  with 
proconsular  authority  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
additional  title  of  prince  of  the  Roman  youths 
Claudius  not  only  assented  to  those  flattering 
decrees,  but,  in  the  name  of  Nero,  gave  a  largess 
to  the  people,  and  a  donative  to  the  ara^.  To 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  Cir- 
censian  games  were  likewise  exhibited.  During 
that  spectacle,  Britannicus  and  Nero  passed  in 
review ;  the  former  clad  in  the  prmtexta,  or  the 
dress  of  his  boyish  dftyt  i  the  latter,  with  the 
triumphal  ornaments  of  a  Ronmn  generaL  So 
glaring  a  diffeccnce  struck  the  spectators,  as  a 
certain  prelude  of  their  future  fortunes.  Among 
the  centurions  and  tribunes  there  were  men  of 
principle^  who  beheld  the  case  of  Britannicus 
with  an  eye  of  compassion.  All  such  were  re* 
moved  from  cooit  {  tfbme  under  pretence  of  ad- 
vancing ^em  to  higher  ofllces,and  the  rest  for 
plausible  reasons.  The  policy  was  extended 
even  to  the  freedmen.  In  that  class,  whoever 
was  found  to  be  above  corruption,  was  dismissed 
from  his  place. 

The  two  young  princes  met  by  acddent  Nero 
saluted  Britannicus  by  name,  and  in  return  wai 
familiarly  called  Doxitios.  This  incident  gave 
umbrage  to  Agrippina.  She  flew  to  the  emperor 
with  her  complaint t  "Contempt,"  she  said, 
*<was  thrown  on  the  adoption  of  Nerof  what 
the  senate  decreed,  and  the  voice  of  (he  people 
ratified,  was  repealed  with  contumacy  In  the  very 
palace.  If  the  men,  who  taught  those  danger^ 
ons  lessons,  were  not  repressed,  the  mischief 
would  increase,  and,  perhape,  prove  fatal  to  the 
commonwealth.'*  Claudius  was  easily  alarmed. 
Hi  considered  what  was  no  more  than  bare  sur- 
mise, as  a  crime  then  actually  committed,  and, 
accordingly,  either  sent  into  banishment,  or  put 
to  death,  the  best  and  ablest  of  his  son's  tutors. 
New  men  were  appointed  to  superintend  the 
SD 
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prince's  edncfttioo^uid  the  choice  wu  left  to  the 
stepmother. 

XLII.  Agrippijia  had  still  greater  objects  in 
view,  bat  Lucius  Geta  and  Rufus  Crispinus  were 
first  to  be  removed  from  the  command  of  the 
praetorian  bands.  They  were  both  under  obliga- 
tions to  Messalina,  and  by  sentimentT  attached  to 
her  children.  Men  of  their  disposition  might 
obstruct  her  measures.  She  represented  to  the 
emperor,  that,  under  two  rival  commanders,  the 
soldiers  would  be  divided  into  factions ;  but  if 
that  important  office  centred  in  one  person,  all 
would  act  with  a  principle  of  union,  and  strict 
attention  to  military  discipline.  Claudius  con- 
curred in  the  same  opinion.  The  command  was 
given  to  Afranius  Burrhus ;  an  officer  of  great 
experience  and  a  warlike  character,  but  disposed 
to  remember  the  friend  that  raised  him  to  that 
elevation.  Having  succeeded  in  these  arrange- 
ments, Agrippina  thought  it  time  to  act  without 
reserve  (  she  claimed  a  right  to  be  conveyed  in 
her  carriage  to  the  capitol  j  a  right,  by  ancient 
usage,  allowed  only  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  the 
vestal  virgins,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Being 
DOW  communicated  to  Agrippina,  it  could  not 
fail  to  raise  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  a 
princess,  in  whom  they  saw  the  daughter,*  sister, 
wife,  and  mother,  of  an  emperor  (  a  combination 
of  illustrious  titles,  never,  before  that  time, 
united  in  one  person. 

In  this  juncture,  Vitellius^he  active  leader 
of  Agrippina's  faction^  after  having  stood  high 
in  the  esteem  of  Claudius,  was  at  last,  in  an 
advanced  age,  involved  in  a  prosecution,  set  on 
foot  against  him  by  Junius  Lupus,  a  member  of 
the  senate.  Such  is  the  instability  of  human 
grandeur!  The  charge  imported  violated  ma- 
jesty, and  a  design  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. Claudius  was  willing  to  listen  to  the 
story ;  but,  by  the  interposition  of  Agrippina, 
who  scorned  to  descend  to  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions, the  blow  was  recoiled  upon  the  piosecutor. 
He  was  interdicted  from  fire  and  water.  To 
stretch  resentment  further  was  not  the  wish  of 
Yitellius. 

XLIII.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  people 
were  kept  in  a  constant  alarm  by  a  succession  of 
portents  and  prodigies.  Birds  of  evil  omen  in- 
fested the  capitol ;  earthquakes  were  felt ;  houses 
were  laid  in  ruin,  and  while  the  multitude  in  a 
general  panic  pressed  forward  to  make  their 
escape,  the  feeble  and  infirm  were  trampled  under 
foot  A  dearth  of  com  brought  on  a  famine : 
this  too  was  deemed  a  prodigy.  The  people 
were  not  content  to  murmur  their  discontents ; 
tiiey  crowded  to  the  tribunal,  and  gathering  round 


1  Agrippina  wu  the  daughter  of  Oermanicus,  slMer 
of  Caligulfti  (ha  wife  of  Claodius,  and  the  mother  of 
Nero.  Baclne,  who  has  many  fine  in  onions  fitom  Tacl- 
»*iB  In  his  tragedj  of  Britannicus,  has  imitated  this 
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^   hioMst^,  fillet  femmei  aonr,  et  mare,  da  vos  mahres. 


the  emperor,  then  sitting  in  judgment*  they  forced 
him  from  his  seat,  and  pushed  him  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  forum.  The  guards  came  to  his 
assistance,  and  Claudius  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd.  Fifteen  days*  subsistence  was  the 
most  that  Rome  had  then  in  store.  The  winter, 
providentially,  was  mild  and  favourable  to  navi- 
gation :  distress  and  misery  must,  otherwise,  have 
been  the  consequence.  In  former  times  the  case 
was  very  difi*erent.  Italy  was  the  granary  that 
supplied  the  foreign  market.  Even  at  this  hour, 
the  prolific  vigour  of  the  soil  is  not  worn  out ; 
but  to  depend  on  Egypt  and  Africa  is  the  pre- 
vailing system.  The  lives  of  the  people  are, 
by  choice,  committed  to  the  caprice  of  windi 
an^  waves. 

^^LIV.  In  the  same  year  the  flame  of  war 
broke  out  between  the  Armenians  and  Iberians. 
The  Romans  and  the  Parthians  were,  by  conse- 
quence, involved  in  the  quarrel.  The  sceptre 
of  Parthia  was  at  that  time  swayed  by  Vologesee, 
with  the  consent  of  his  brothers,  though  his 
mother,  by  birth  a  Greek,  was  no  higher  than  a 
concubine.  Pharasmanes  reigned  in  Iberia,  con- 
firmed on  his  throne  by  long  possession.  Hit 
brother,  Mithridates,  received  the  regal  diadem 
of  Armenia  from  the  power  of  Rome.  The  for^ 
mer  had  a  son  named  Rhadamistus,  of  a  tall  and 
graceful  stature,  remarkable  for  bodily  vigour, 
and  an  understanding  perfectly  trained  in  the 
political  school  of  his  father.  His  talents  were 
high  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  neighbouring  states. 
He  saw,  with  impatience,  the  old  age  of  hii 
father  protracted  to  a  length  of  years.  To  dis- 
guise his  ambition  was  no  part  of  his  character. 
He  expressed  his  discontent  in  a  manner  that 
alarmed  Pharasmanes.  That  monarch  saw  the 
aspiring  genius  of  his  son;  and,  being  in  the 
decline  of  life,  he  dreaded  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  a  young  man,  who  had  conciliated  to 
himself  the  afTections  of  the  people.  To  change 
the  tide  of  his  passions,  and  find  employment 
for  him  elsewhere,  he  held  forth  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia  as  a  dazzling  and  inviting  objects 
he  himself,  he  said,  expelled  the  Parthians, 
and  placed  Mithridates  on  the  throne.  Phar- 
asmanes added,  that  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  proceed  with  open,  force.  Covert  strat- 
agem inight  deceive  Mithridates,  and  insure 
success. 

Rhadamistus  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his 
uncle's  court,  as  to  a  place  of  shelter  from  the 
displeasure  of  his  father,  and  the  tjrranny  of  a 
stepmother.  He  met  with  a  gracious  reception. 
Mithridates  treated  him  as  his  own  son,  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  The  young 
prince,  in  the  meantime,  drew  to  his  interest  the 
nobility  of  the  country ;  and,  while  his  uncle 
loaded  him  with  favours,  he  was  busy  in  forming 
a  conspiracy  against  the  crown  and  life  of  his 
benefactor. 

XLV.  Having  concerted  his  measures,  he  re- 
turned, under  colour  of  a  family  reconciliation. 
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to  his  ikther"!  eoiurt  He  there  explained  the 
progrew  of  hii  treachery,  the  mares  that  were 
prepared,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  the  finish- 
ing blow  bj  force  of  arms.  To  find  ostensible 
reasons  for  open  hostility,  was  not  difficult  to  a 
politic  genius  like  that  of  Pharasmanes.  He 
alleged,  that  in  the  war  between  himself  and 
the  king  of  the  Albanians,  his  application  to  the 
Romans,  for  a  reinforcement,  was  defeated  by 
the  practices  of  Mithridates ;  and  an  injury  of 
so  heinous  a  nature  could  not  be  expiated  by 
any  thing  less  than  the  ruin  of  the  man  who 
did  the  mischief.  To  this  end,  he  gave  the 
command  of  his  forces  to  his  son,  who  entered 
Armenia  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  An 
invasion  so  unexpected  filled  Mithridates  with 
eonstemation.  He  fled  the  field,  and  leaving 
the  enemy  in  possession  of  his  camp,  threw 
himself  into  the  fort  of  Gomeas  ;>  a  place  strong 
by  nature,  and  defended  by  a  Roman  garrison, 
imder  the  command  of  CcUus  Pollio,  the  prsfect, 
•ad  Casperius,  a  centurion.  The  machinations 
of  a  siege,  and  the  use  of  warlike  engines,  are 
things  unknown  to  savage  nations  t  the  Romans 
have  reduced  that  branch  of  the  military  art 
to  a  regular  system.  Rhadamistus  attempted 
to  carry  the  works  by  assault,  but  without 
•ITeet,  and  with  considerable  loss.  He  formed 
a  blockade,  and,  in  the  meantime,  made  his 
approaches  to  the  avarice  of  the  governor.  By 
bribes  and  presents  he  bargained  with  that 
officer  to  betray  his  trust.  The  centurion  pro- 
tested against  so  foul  a  treachery,  declaring, 
in  a  tone  of  firmness,  that  he  would  neither 
agree  to  give  up  a  confederate  prince,  nor  to 
barter  away  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  which 
had  been  assi^ed  to  Mithridates  by  the  Roman 
people. 

Pollio,  the  commander-in-chief,  affected  to 
dread  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy;  and 
Rhadamistus,  pleading  the  orders  of  his  father, 
still  urged  on  the  siege.  In  this  distress,  Cas- 
perius, the  centurion,  stipulated  a  cessation  of 
ams,  and  left  the  garrison,  in  order  to  have  an 
interview  with  Pharasmanes,  and  deter  him 


2  QoMXMAB,  a  casUe  la  Armenia,  according  to  D'An- 
ville,  now  called  Khorien.  For  Artaxata  and  Tigrano- 
ceru,  see  the  Geographical  Table.  The  story  of  Rhada- 
mistas  and  Zenobia,  which  is  here  related  by  Tacitus, 
ftiraiahfld  Crebillon,  the  celebratecj  French  poet,  a  sub- 
ject for  one  of  hie  best  tragedies,  Pharasmanes  and  his 
•on  Hhadamistos  are  represented,  with  historical  truth, 
in  all  the  colours  of  their  guilt ;  thjs  former,  as  acceasary 
ID  the  death  of  his  brother  Mithridates;  and  the  latter, 
as  tha  mnrderer  of  his  uncle.  Rhadamistus,  in  the 
md,  diea  by  the  hand  of  his  lather.  Annals,  ziii.  a.  37. 
Tha  English  tragedy  of  ZnfoaiA  deviates  so  fu  from 
Tacitus,  as  to  represent  Rhadamistus  in  an  amiable 
light.  The  frble,  or  plot,  is  almost  entirely  new;  and 
the  catastrophe  aims  at  the  passions  of  terror  and  pity. 
Instead  of  ezcKIng  horror:  an  emotion  of  the  miod,  to 
which  the  strong  but  sombre  genius  of  Crebillon  seems 
to  have  had  a  peculiar  biasi 


from  prosecuting  the  war.  If  his  endeavours 
failed,  he  resolved  to  proceed  with  expedition 
to  Ummidius  Quadratus,  who  commanded  in 
Syria,  in  order  to  make  that  governor  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  iniquity  of  the 
whole  proceeding. 

XL VI.  The  centurion  had  no  sooner  left  the 
place,  than  Pollio  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  act 
without  control.  He  advised  Mithridates  to 
compromise  the  quarrel,  and  end  the  war  by  a 
regular  treaty.  He  urged  the  ties  of  natural 
affection  between  brothers,  and  the  rights  of 
seniority,  which  preponderated  in  favour  of 
Pharasmanes.  He  sulded,  that  **  Mithridates 
was,  in  fact,  the  son-in-law  of  his  brother,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  uncle  and  father-in-law  to 
Rhadamistus.  The  Iberians  were  superior  in 
number,  and  yet  willing  to  accede  to  terms  of 
pacification.  The  perfidy  of  the  Armenians 
was  become  proverbial.  Pent  up  in  a  fortress, 
ill  supplied  with  provisions,  he  could  not  hope 
to  hold  out  much  longer.  In  that  distress,  what 
room  was  left  for  deliberation  ?  Peace,  on 
reasonable  terms,  was  preferable  to  a  destruc- 
tive war." 

Such  were  the  arguments  urged  by  Cselius 
Pollio  (  but  Mithridates  suspected  the  counsels 
of  a  man,  who  had  seduced  one  of  the  ro3ral  con- 
cubines, and  shown  himself  a  venal  tool,  ready 
at  the  beck  of  the  highest  bidder,  to  commit  any 
crime  however  atrocious.  Meanwhile,  Caspe- 
rius reached  the  court  of  Pharasmanes.  He  ex- 
postulated with  that  monarch,  and  pressed  him 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  politic  king  amused  the 
centurion  with  plausible  answers.  He  talked 
in  equivocal  terms,  and  drew  the  business  into 
a  negotiation,  while  his  secret  despatches  urged 
Rhadamistus,  by  any  means,  and  without  delay, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  place.  Pollio 
raised  the  price  of  his  treachery,  and  Rhada- 
mistus complied  with  his  terms.  In  consequence 
of  their  bargain,  the  governor,  by  corrupt  prac- 
tices, contrived  to  make  the  soldiers  demand  a 
capitulation,  and,  if  not  granted,  to  threaten  one 
and  all  to  abandon  the  place.  Mithridates,  in 
that  extremity,  fixed  the  time  and  place  for  a 
congress,  and  went  out  of  the  garrison. 

XL VII.  Rhadamistus  advanced  to  meet  him. 
He  rushed  to  the  king's  embrace;  he  offered 
every  mark  of  duty  and  respect  to  his  uncle  and 
his  father-in-law ;  and,  by  a  solemn  oath,  assured 
him  that  he  would  not  at  any  time  employ  either 
sword  or  poison  against  his  life.  He  decoyed 
Mithridates  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  where 
he  said  a  sacrifice  was  prepared,  to  ratify  the 
treaty  in  the  presence  of  the  gods.  Among  the 
eastern  kings,  whenever  they  enter  into  mutual 
engagements,  a  peculiar  custom  prevails;  the 
oontracting  parties  take  each  other  by  the  right 
hand,  and  with  a  ligature  bind  their  thumbs  to- 
gether, till  the  blood  is  forced  to  the  extremities, 
and  with  a  slight  puncture  finds  a  venL  As  it 
gushes  forth,  the  kings  apply  their  mouths  to 
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the  orifice,  and  rack  each  other's  bibod.  The 
treaty,  in  this  manner,  receives  the  highest 
sanction,  signed,  as  it  were,  with  the  blood  of 
the  parlies.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  person, 
whose  office  it  was  to  tie  the  knot,  pretending  to 
have  made  a  false  step,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Mith- 
ridates,  and  laying  hold  of  his  knees,  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  A  crowd  rushed  in  and 
bound  the  prostrate  king  with  fetters.  A  chain 
was  fastened  to  his  foot,  and  in  that  condition 
(esteemed  by  those  nations  the  highest  disgrace) 
he  was  dragged  along  with  brutal  violence.  The 
populace,  resenting  the  grievances  which  they 
had  suffered  under  an  oppressive  and  despotic 
reign,  insulted  him  with  vulgar  scurrility,  and 
even  blows.  Thinking  men  beheld  the  sad  re- 
Terse  with  compassion.  The  wife  of  the  un- 
happy monarch  followed  with  her  children,  and 
filled  the  place  with  shrieks  and  lamentations. 
They  were  all  secured  in  covered  carriages, 
apart  from  each  other,  till  the  pleasure  of  Pha- 
rasmanes  should  be  known.  Lust  of  power  was 
the  passion  of  that  prince.  For  a  brother  and  a 
daughter  not  one  tender  sentiment  remained. 
He  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death :  but,  though 
inured  to  crimes,  not  in  his  sight.  Rhadamistus 
observed  his  oath  with  a  pious  fraud,  that  added 
to  his  guilt.  He  had  bound  himself  not  to  use 
either  sword  or  poison;  but  he  smothered  his 
uncle  under  a  load  of  clothes,  and  by  that  eva- 
sion satisfied  the  religion  of  a  murderer.  The 
children  of  the  unhappy  monarch  bewailed  the 
loss  of  their  father  s  and,  for  that  crime,  were 
massacred. 

XLVIII.  This  act  of  treachery,  and  the  mur- 
ders that  followed  it,  were  soon' made  known  to 
Qnadratus.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and, 
after  stating  that  the  enemies  of  the  deceased 
king  were  in  possession  of  his  dominions,  the 
point  wMch  he  submitted  to  consideration  was. 
Whether,  in  that  conjuncture,  vindictive  mea- 
sures were  advisable.  Few  at  the  meeting 
retained  a  sense  of  public  honour.  Maxims 
of  policy  and  self-interest  weighed  with  the 
majority.  «*  The  guilt,"  they  said,  ««of  foreign 
nations  gave  a  solid  advantage  to  the  empire,  and 
for  that  lieasott  ought  to  be  a  source  of  joy.  To 
foment  divisions  among  the  enemies  of  Rome 
was  the  truest  wisdom ;  and,  with  that  view, 
the  crown  of  Armenia  had  been  often,  with  a 
show  of  generosity,  dealt  out  by  the  emperor  as 
the  special  gift  of  the  Roman  people.  Let 
Rhadamistus  hold  his  ill-gotten  power ;  he  will 
hold  it  with  infamy,  and  the  execration  of  man- 
kind t  while  he  owes  his  elevation  to  his  crimes, 
he  will  effectually  serve  the  interests  of  Rome.*' 
This  reasoning  prevailed.  The  council,  how- 
ever, wished  to  save  appearances.  That  they 
might  not  be  thought  to  countenance  a  foul 
transaction,  which  might  afterwards  provoke 
the  emperor  to  issue  contrary  orders,  it  was 
agreed  to  send  despatches  to  Phirasmanes,  re- 


quiring him  forthwith  to  evacuate  Armenia,  aii4 
recall  his  son. 

XLIX.  In  that  Juncture  Julius  Pelignns,  with 
the  title  of  procurator,  commanded  in  Cappft* 
docia ;  a  man,  whom  all  orders  of  the  people  be« 
held  with  contempt  and  derision.  The  deformity 
of  his  person  excited  ridicule,  and  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  corresponded  with  his  outward  figure. 
He  had  lived,  notwithstanding,  in  the  closest 
intimacy  with  Claudius,  at  the  time  when  that 
prince,  as  yet  a  private  man,  passed  the  hours  of 
a  stupid  and  listless  life  in  the  company  of  buf- 
foons. Pelignus,  in  a  fit  of  vain-glory,  undertook 
to  recover  Armenia.  Having  drawn  together 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  province,  he  marched  at 
the  bead  of  his  forces,  and,  in  his  route,  plun- 
dered the  allies,  as  if  the  war  was  with  them, 
instead  of  the  Iberiaqs.  Harassed  by  the  sudden 
incursions  of  the  Barbarians,  and  deserted  by 
his  followers,  he  was  left  without  resource. 
In  that  distress,  he  fled  to  Rhadamistus.  Bribery 
soon  purchased  a  man  of  his  description.  He 
advised  the  prince  to  assume  the  regal  diadem, 
and  assisted,  under  an<^8,  at  the  coronation, 
at  once  the  author  of  the  measure,  and  Xht 
soldier  to  support  it.  A  proceeding  so  vile  and 
infamous  could  not  be  long  unknown  to  the 
eastern  nations.  The  character  of  the  Roman 
generals  might,  by  consequence,  sink  into  con- 
tempt ;  and  therefore,  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace, 
Helvidius  Priscus  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a 
legion,  with  orders  to  act  as  exigencies  might 
require.  That  officer  pressed  forward  with  ex- 
pedition. He  passed  mount  Taurus,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  march,  restored  the  public  tran- 
quillity, not  so  much  by  the  terror  of  his  arms 
as  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  eoon- 
sels.  There  was  reason,  however,  to  fear  that 
his  approach  wolild  give  Jealousy  to  the  Par^ 
thians.  To  avoid  a  rupture  wiUi  that  people, 
Helvidius  was  ordered  to  return  with  his  army 
into  Syria. 

L.  Vologeses  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  to 
recover  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  His  ancestors 
had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  that  country,  and  now 
a  foreign  invader,  by  guilt  and  treachery,  usurped 
the  crown.  The  Parthian  king  saw  his  own 
brother  Tiridates  deprived  of  power.  His  pride 
could  not  brook  that  any  part  of  his  family  should 
be  left  in  that  humble  condition.  Determined  to 
dethrone  the  usurper,  and  invest  his  brother 
Tiridates  with  the  regal  diadem,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  The  Iberians, 
without  hazarding  a  battle,  fled  before  the  Par- 
thian monarch.  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  the 
two  principal  cities  of  Armenia,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  invader.  The  inclemency  of  the 
winter  season,  and  the  want  of  due  attention  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  an  army,  brought 
on  a  famine,  and,  by  consequence,  an  epidemic 
disease.  Vologeses  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  en- 
terprise. Armenia  was  once  more  left  defsnceleM. 
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RbaduDirtiu  MiMd  lilt  opportunitj,  uid  return- 
Mi  to  hit  dominions^  elAte  with  pride,  and  fired 
with  resentment  igtinit  »  people  who  hid  al- 
ready betrayed  him,  and  with  their  national 
inconstancy  were  ready  on  the  first  occasion 
to  repeat  their  treachery.  He  mounted  the 
throne  t  but  the  people,  though  inured  to 
aerritude,  grew  i^npatient  of  the  yoke.  They 
iceolved  to  depose  the  usurper,  and  in  a  body 
rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  to  invest  the 
palace. 

LI.  Rhadamistus  was  obliged  to  consult  his 
safety  by  flight.  He  escaped  with  his  wife,  and 
both  owed  their  lives  to  the  speed  of  their  horses. 
The  queen  was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy. 
Iter  dread  of  the  enemy,  conspiring  with  conju- 
gal aflWtion,  served  to  animate  her  in  the  first 
hurry  o(  their  flight.  She  bore  the  fatigue  with 
wonderful  resolution.  Her  condition,  however, 
was  too  feeble  for  the  violence  of  so  rapid  a  mo- 
tion. Seixed  with  pains  in  her  womb,  and  un- 
able to  hold  out  longer,  she  entreated  her  husband 
to  end  her  misery,  and,  by  an  honourable  death, 
prevent  the  insults  of  impending  bondage. 
Rhadamistus  was  distracted  by  the  violence  of 
contending  passions ;  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms ; 
be  supported  her  drooping  spirits,  and,  by  everj 
tender  persuasion,  exhorted  her  to  persevere. 
Her  virtue  charmed  him,  and  the  idea  of  leaving 
ber  to  the  embraces  of  another,  pierced  him  to 
the  quick.  In  a  fit  of  despair  and  love,  he  drew 
bis  Bcimetar,  and  with  a  hand  already  imbrued 
in  blood,  wounded  the  idol  of  his  heart.  In  that 
condition  he  dragged  her  to  the  margin  of  the 
Asazes,  and  dashed  her  into  the  river,  that 
ber  body  might  be  carried  away  by  the  current, 
and  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  his  wife,  he  fled  to- 
wards Iberia,  and  pursued  his  way  to  his  father's 
court. 

Meanwhile  Zenobia  (so  the  princess  was 
named),  floating  gently  down  the  stream,  was 
seen  by  the  shepherds  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  water,  struggling  in  distress,  and  still  with 
nmnifest  signs  of  life.  The  elegance  and  dignity 
of  her  form  announced  a  person  of  illustrious 
rank.  They  bound  up  her  wounds,  and  gave 
ber  the  physic  of  the  field.  Having  soon  after 
learned  her  name,  and  the  story  of  her  suffer- 
ings, they  conveyed  her  to  the  dty  of  Artazata. 
From  that  place  she  was  conducted,  at  the  public 
expense,  to  the  court,  of  Tiridates,  where  she 
was  graciously  received,  and  treated  with  all 
tbe  marks  of  royalty. 

LII.  During  the  consulship  of  Faustus  Sylla 
mid  Salvius  Otho,  [A.  U.  C.  805.  A.  D.  62.]  an 
accusation  was  set  on  foot  against  Furius  Scrib- 
onianus.  He  was  changed  with  having  consulted 
the  Chaldeans  about  the  length  of  the  emperor's 
reign,  and  condemned  to  banishment.  Junta 
bis  mother,  who  had  been  formerly  driven  into 
•zile,  was  aecused  of  harbouring  resentment,  and 
still  feeling  with  indignation  the  severity  of 


her  fate.  Her  hushaad  Camillas,  the  father  of 
Scribonianus,  had  levied  war  in  Dalmatia,  and 
obtained  his  pardon.  From  that  circumstance, 
and,  in  the  present  case,  from  a  second  instance 
of  clemency  to  a  disaffected  family,  Claudius 
took  occasion  to  boast  of  his  moderation.  The 
unhappy  exile  did  not  long  survive  his  sentence ; 
but  whether  he  died  by  poison,  or  a  natural 
death,  cannot  now  be  known.  Reports  were 
various  at  the  time.  The  astrologers  and  math- 
ematicians were  banished  out  of  Italy,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  full  of  rigour,  but  ending 
in  nothing.  In  a  speech  to  the  fathers,  Claudius 
bestowed  great  commendation  on  such  of  the 
members  of  that  assembly  as  abdicated  their  rank 
on  account  of  their  narrow  circumstances.  Some 
were  unwilling  to  withdraw  their  names,  but 
they  were  all  degraded  as  obstinate  men,  who  to 
their  poverty  added  pride  and  insolence. 

LIU.  During  these  transactions,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  senate  for  a  law  to  inflict  certain 
penalties  on  such  women  as  should  disparage 
themselves  by  intermarrying  with  slaves.  The 
senate  decreed,  that  all  who  descended  to  so 
mean  an  act,  without  tbe  consent  of  the  master 
of  the  slave,  should  be  considered  as  persons  who 
had  forfeited  their  rank,  and  passed  into  a  state 
of  slavery ;  if  the  master  consented,  his  appro- 
bation should  operate  as  a  manumission  only. 
The  honour  of  this  regulation  the  emperor  as- 
cribed to  Pallas,  and  thereupon  Barea  Soranus, 
consul  elect,  moved,  that  tbe  author  of  so  wise 
a  measure  should  be  rewarded  with  prntorian  or- 
naments, and  a  sum  of  fifteen  million  of  sesterces. 
By  way  of  amendment  to  the  motion,  Cornelius 
Scipio  proposed  that  public  thanks  should  be 
given  to  a  man,  who  derived  his  origin  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Arcadia,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  dignity  of  his  rank,  condescended  to  be 
classed  among  the  ministers  of  the  emperor. 
Claudius  informed  the  senate,  that  Pallas  was 
content  with  honours,  and  felt  no  ambition  to 
emerge  from  his  state  of  poverty.  A  decree  was 
engraved  on  brass,i  exhibiting  to  the  public  eye 


1  Suetonius  says  that  ths  law,  of  which  Pallas  was  the 
first  mover,  was  afterwards  enforced  bj  Vespasian,  who 
caused  a  decree  to  pass,  enacting  that  the  woman,  who 
married  the  slave  of  another  person,  should  be  deemed 
a  slave.  Suet  In  Yesp.  s.  11.  Pliny  the  consul  says, 
that  he  himself  saw,  on  the  Tltmrtine  road,  near  the  flrsi 
mile-stone,a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mlas, 
with  an  inscription,  importing,  that  the  senate  voted  to 
Pallas  the  praetorian  ornaments,  and  a  sum  of  fifteen 
million  of  sesterces,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  and  re- 
gard for  his  patrons.  See  Book  vil.  episL  29.  In  a  sub. 
sequent  letter,  Pliny  mentions  the  same  &ct  again.  Ha 
states  the  words  of  the  InscrlpUon:  Anc  seiMif «m,  o6 
JIdem  pittaUmqu€  trga  paircmmt  onutmenia  pnoina 
dterttitt  H  BuUrtium  eentiea  qvinqiugUB  ;  cmjuB  honor* 
amUniuM  fuU.  Pliny  adds,  that  he  lutd  the  curiosity  lo 
inspect  the  decree,  and  he  found  the  inscription  modest, 
in  comparison  with  the  lavish  praise  bestowed  upon  an 
Insolent  upstart  by  the  senate.   Pallas  refiised  the  mo- 
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A  panegyric  on  the  moderation  of  a  manumitted 
slave,  who  had  amaased  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred million  of  sesterces,  and  with  that  sum  in 
his  pocket,  could  give  so  striking  an  example  of 
ancient  parsimony. 

LIV.  Pallas  had  a  brother  known  by  the  name 
of  Felix,  who  had  been  for  some  time  governor 
of  Judaea.  This  man  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  prescribe  any  restraint  to  his  own  desires. 
He  considered  his  connection  with  the  emperor's 
favourite  as  a  license  for  the  worst  of  crimes. 
The  Jews,  it  is  true,  with  a  spirit  little  short 
of  open  rebellion,  had  refused,  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  to  place  the  statue  of  that  emperor  in 
the  temple.  Intelligence  of  his  death  arrived 
soon  after ;  but  even  that  event  was  not  sufficient 
to  allay  the  ferment.  Future  princes  might  have 
the  same  ambition,  and  the  dread  of  a  similar 
order  kept  the  province  in  agitation.  Felix  in- 
flamed the  discontents  of  the  people  by  improper 
remedies  j  and  Ventidius  Cumanus,  to  whom  a 
part  of  the  province  was  committed,  was  ready 
to  co-operate  in  any  wicked  project.  The  Gali- 
laeans  were  under  the  control  of  Cumanus ;  Felix 
governed  the  Samaritans.  Those  two  nations, 
always  fierce  and  turbulent,  were  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  now  when  they  despised 
their  governors,  their  animosity  broke  out  with 
redoubled  fury. 

They  waged  a  predatory  war  ;  laid  waste  each 
other's  lands,  rushed  from  their  ambuscade  to 
sudden  encounters,  and,  at  times,  tried  their 
strength  in  regular  engagements.  The  plunder 
of  the  war  was  given  up  to  their  rapacious  gov- 
ernors, who,  therefore,  connived  at  the  mischief. 
The  disorders  of  the  province  grew  to  an  alarm- 
ing height,  insomuch,  that  the  two  governors 
were  forced,  at  last,  to  have  recourse  to  arms  in 
order  to  quell  the  tumult.  The  Jews  resisted, 
and  numbers  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  fray.  Quadratus,  who  commanded 
in  Syria,  saw  the  danger  of  an  impending  war, 
and,  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  forces.  The  insurgents,  who 
rose  in  arms  against  the  Roman  soldiers,  were 
punished  with  death.  That  measure  was  soon 
decided ;  but  the  conduct  of  Felix  and  Cumanus 
held  the  general  in  suspense.  Claudiu's,  duly 
apprised  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  causes  from 
which  it  sprung,  sent  a  commission  directing  an 
inquiry  with  power  to  try  and  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  two  provincial  ministers.  To  make 
an  end  of  all  difficulties,  Quadratus  placed  Felix 


ney ;  and  to  complete  the  (arce,ihe  senate  yoted  that  the 
emperor  should  request  a  manumitted  slave  to  yield  to 
the  entreatj  of  the  fiithers.  Pallas  still  persisted  to  re- 
ject the  money,  professing  to  have  a  soul  above  the  love 
of  wealth.  It  was  decreed,  that  the  honours  of  that  arro- 
gant wretch,  as  well  those  which  he  refused,  as  those 
which  he  accepted,  should  be  inscribed  on  brass,  as  a 
public  and  lasting  monument  See  the  account  at  large, 
Pliny,  lib.  viii.  epist.  6. 


on  the  tribunal  among  the  judges,  and,  by  that 
measure,  sheltered  him  from  his  enemies.  Cu- 
manus was  found  guilty  of  the  crimes  committed 
by  both,  and  in  this  manner  the  peace  of  the 
province  was  restored. 

LY.  Cilicia  was  soon  after  thrown  into  convul- 
sions. The  peasants  of  that  country,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Clitfleans,^  a  wild  and  savage 
race,  inured  to  plunder  and  sudden  commotions, 
assembled  under  Trosobor,  a  warlike  chief,  and 
pitched  their  camp  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, steep,  cragg>',  and  almost  inaccessible. 
From  their  fastnesses  they  came  rushing  down 
on  the  plain,  and  stretching  along  the  coast  at- 
tacked the  neighbouring  cities.  They  plundered 
the  people,  robbed  the  merchants,  and  utterly 
ruinned  navigation  and.  commerce.  They  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Anemurium,  and  dispersed  m 
body  of  horse,  sent  from  Syria,  under  Curtius 
Severus,  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  With  that 
detachment  the  freebooters  dared  to  hazard  battle. 
The  ground  being  rugged,  disadvantageous  to 
cavalry,  and  convenient  only  to  foot  soldiers,  the 
Romans  were  totally  routed.  At  length  Antio- 
chus,  the  reigning  king  of  the  country,  appeased 
the  insurrection.  By  popular  arts  he  gained 
the  good  will  of  the  multitude,  and  proceed- 
ed by  stratagem  against  their  leader.  The 
confederates  being  ruined  by  disunion  among 
themselves,  Trosobor,  with  his  principal  adher- 
ents, was  put  to  death.  By  conciliating  mea- 
sures the  rest  were  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty. 

LVI.  It  was  about  this  time,  that  between 
the  lake  of  Fucinus,  and  the  river  Liris,<  a  pas- 
sage was  cut  through  a  mountain.  That  a  work 
of  such  magnificence  b  should  be  seen  to  advan- 
.  tage,  Claudius  exhibited  on  the  lake  a  naval  en- 
gagement, in  imitation  of  Augustus,  who  formed 
an  artificial  basin  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
gave  a  spectacle  of  the  same  kind,  but  with 
lighter  vessels,  and  an  Inferior  number  of  mar- 
iners. Ships  of  three  and  even  four  ranks  of 
oars  were  equipped  by  Claudius,  with  no  less 
than  nineteen  Uiousand  armed  men  on  board. 
To  prevent  a  deviation  from  the  fight,  the  lake 
was  fenced  round  with  rafts  of  timber,^  leaving 
the  intermediate  space  wide  enough  to  give  free 
play  to  the  oars ;  ample  room  for  the  pilots  to 
display  their  skill,  and,  in  the  attack,  to  exhibit 


1  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

2  For  the  lake  F\icinuay  and  the  river  Luis,  see  the 
Geographical  Table. 

3  Suetonius  lays,  Claudius  attempted  the  Fucine  lake, 
as  much  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  the  performance,  as 
an  expectation  of  advantage.  He  finished  a  canal  three 
miles  in  length,  partly  by  cutting  through,  and  partly 
by  levelling,  a  mountain ;  a  work  of  prodigious  difficult, 
thirty  thousand  men  having  been  employed  in  con> 
Btant  labour  for  eleven  years  together.  Suet  In  Claud. 
8.30. 

4  Bmtt(>r  iiayf,  the  circumference  of  the  lake  was  six 
and  tVfcniy  miles. 
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the  Tirious  opentions  of  a  sea-fight  The  pns- 
toriin  guards  stood  on  the  rafts  of  timber,  ranged 
in  their  several  companies.  In  their  front  re- 
doubts were  raised,  with  proper  engines  for 
throwing  up  massy  stones  and  ail  kinds  of  mis- 
lire  weapons.  The  rest  of  the  lake  was  assigned 
to  the  ships.  The  mariners  and  combatants 
fiiled  the  decks.  An  incredible  multitude  of 
spectators  from  the  neighbouring  townt,  and 
even  from  Rome,  attracted  by  the  spectacle,  or 
with  a  view  to  pay  their  court  to  the  emperor, 
crowded  round  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The 
banks,  the  rising  ground,  the  ridge  of  the  adja- 
cent hills,  presented  to  the  eye  a  magnificent 
scene,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Claudius 
and  Agrippina  presided  at  the  show ;  the  prince 
in  a  superb  coat  of  mail,  and  the  empress  in  a 
•plendid  mantle,  which  was  a  complete  tissue 
of  entire  goldJ  The  fleet  was  manned  with 
malefactors ;  but  the  battle,  nevertheless,  was 
fought  with  heroic  bravery.  After  many  wounds, 
and  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  to  favour  a  set 
of  men  who  had  performed  feats  of  valour,  the 
survivors  were'  excused  from  fighting  to  de- 
•truction. 

LVIL  The  whole  of  this  magnificent  specta- 
cle being  concluded,  the  channel  through  which 
the  waters  flowed  was  laid  open,  and  then  it  ap- 
peared with  what  little  skill  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted. The  bed  was  not  sunk  deep  enough  to 
gain  a  level  either  with  the  middle  or  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  lake.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
clear  away  the  ground,  and  give  the  current  a 
^er  course.  The  work  was  finished  with  ex- 
pedition, and,  to  attract  a  multitude  of  spectators, 
bridges  were  thrown  over  the  lake,  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  a  foot  engagement.  On  this 
prodt;;ioas  platform  a  show  of  gladiators  was 
exhibited.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  lake  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  was  prepared }  but  the  spot  was 
ill-chosen.  The  weight  of  a  vast  body  of  water 
rushing  down  with  irresistible  force,  carried 
away  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  works,  and 
shook  the  whole  fabric.  Confusion  and  uproar 
filled  the  place.  The  roar  of  th^  torrent,  and 
the  noise  of  materials  tumbling  in,  spread  a  gen- 
eral alarm.  Claudius  stood  in  astonishment.' 
Agrippina  seized  the  moment  to  accuse  Narcis- 
sus, who  had  the  direction  of  the  whole.  She 
imputed  the  mischief  to  his  avarice.  The  fa- 
Tourite  made  reprisals  on  the  character  of 
Agrippina,  condemning,  without  reserve,  the  im- 
potence of  a  female  spirit,  her  overbearing  pride, 
and  boundless  ambition. 


5  Plinr  the  elder  nfs,  he  himself  saw  Agrippina,  the 
wile  of  Claodius,  at  the  naval  spectacle,  adorned  with 
•  magnificent  robe  wrought  in  (lure  gold,  without  any 
intermixture  of  other  materials.  Nm  vidimut  Agrip- 
pimam  CiaudU  primeipuj  eeUnU  to  tumaUa  prmUi  tpee- 
faeKtem,  aasidmtfm  W,  itiduian  pabtdamunto^  mtro 
Ustm^MimaUaffmUHa.  Pliny,  Ub.  xxzlM.  s.  19l 


LVIII.  Declmus  Junius  and  Quintus  Hateri- 
us  succeeded  to  the  consulship,  [A.  U.  C.  806. 
A.  D.  53.]  In  the  course  of  the  year  Nero,  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  joined  in 
marriage  to  Octavia,  the  emperor's  daughter.  To 
grace  his  character  with  the  fame  of  liberal 
science  and  the  powers  of  eloquence,  he  under- 
took the  cause  of  the  inhabitants  of  IlUum.  The 
young  orator  began  with  a  deduction  of  the  Ro- 
man people  from  a  Trojin  origin.  .£neas,  the 
founder  of  the  Julian  family,  and  other  passages 
drawn  from  antiquity,  but  in  their  nature  fabu- 
lous, served  to  embellish  his  discourse.  He  suc- 
ceeded for  his  clients,  and  obtained  an  entire 
exemption  from  imposts  of  every  kind.  He  was 
advocate  also  for  the  colony  of  the  Bolognians, 
who  had  lately  suffered  by  fire.  By  the  rhetoric  of 
their  pleader,  thiy  obtained  a  grant  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces.  The  Rhodians,  in  like 
manner,  were  obliged  to  his  talents.  That  people, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  sometimes  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  privileges,  and  occasionally  de- 
prived of  all,  as  they  happened  to  be  friendly 
or  adverse  to  the  Roman  arms,  had  their  rights 
confirmed  in  the  amplest  manner.  The  city  of 
Apamea,  which  had  been  damaged  by  an  earth- 
quake, owed  to  the  eloquence  of  their  advocate 
a  suspension  of  all  dues  for  the  term  of  five 
years. 

LIX.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  conduct  of 
Claudius,  under  the  management  of  the  wife, 
presented  a  contrast  of  cruelty  to  all  these  acts 
of  benevolence.  Agrippina  panted  for  the  gar- 
dens of  Statilius  Taurus.  He  had  been  procon- 
sul of  Africa,  and  possessed  a  brilliant  fortune. 
Tarquitius  Priscus  had  served  under  him  as  his 
lieutenant.  At  the  instignation  of  Agrippina, 
this  man  preferred  a  charge  against  his  superior 
ofilcer,  founded  on  some  articles  of  extortion,  but 
resting  chiefly  on  the  practice  of  magic  arts. 
Taurus  was  fired  with  indignation  at  the  perfidy 
of  his  colleague.  Seeing  himself  devoted  to 
destruction,  he  resolved  not  to  wait  the  final  sen- 
tence, and  with  his  own  hand  delivered  himself 
from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  The  prosecutor 
was  expelled  the  senate.  The  members  of  that 
assembly,  detesting  the  treachery  of  this  vile 
informer,  carried  their  point,  in  spite  of  the  arts 
and  secret  influence  of  Agrippina. 

LX.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  emperor 
gave  to  his  favourite  political  maxim  the  force  of 
a  law.  He  had  been  often  heard  to  say, « that 
the  judicial  resolutions  of  the  imperial  procura- 
tors ought  to  be,  in  their  several  provinces,  of  as 
high  authority  as  if  they  had  been  pronounced 
by  himself."  To  show  that  this  was  not  spoken 
in  vain,  the  doctrine  was  confirmed  by  a  decree 
that  carried  the  principle  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever.  By  a  regulation  made  by  Augustus, 
the  Roman  knights,  who  ruled  the  provinces 
of  Egypt,  were  empowered,  in  all  cases,  to  hear 
and  determine  with  as  full  authority  as  the 
magistrates  of  Rome.    The  rale  was  afterwards 
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extended  to  other  provinees,  and,  even  at  Rome, 
the  jttritdiction  of  the  knights  embraced  k  variety 
of  questions,  which  till  then  were  cognizable  by 
the  prsBtor  only.  Claudius  enlarged  the  powers 
of  his  favourites,  and  finally  vested  in  that  body 
the  judicial  authority,  which  had  been  for  ages 
the  cause  of  civil  commotions;  for  which  the 
people  had  shed  their  blood ;  and  which  in  those 
memorable  struggles,  was  given  by  the  Sempron- 
ian  law  t  to  the  equestrian  order,  till,  in  some 
time  afterwards,  the  Servilian  law  restored  it  to 
the  senate.  In  the  wars  between  Marius  and 
8ylla  this  was  the  cause  of  that  fierce  conten- 
tion (  but,  in  those  turbulent  times,  the  different 
orders  of  the  state  were  engaged  in  factions 
against  each  other4  The  party  that  prevailed, 
called  itself  the  Public,  and  made  laws  in  the 
name  of  the  commonwealth.  Caius  Oppius  and 
Cornelius  Balbus,  supported  by  Augustus,  were 
the  first  who  decided  the  rights  of  war  and  peace. 
To  mention,  after  them,  the  names  of  Matius, 
Vedius,  and  others  of  the  equestrian  order,  seems 
now  entirely  needless ;  since  we  find  the  enfran- 
chised slaves  of  Claudius,  men  no  higher  than 
mere  domestic  servants,  raised  to  a  level  with 
the  prince,  and  aimed  with  the  authority  of  the 
laws. 

LXI.  A  grant  to  the  people  of  Coos,«  of  a 
general  immunity  from  taxes,  was  the  next  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  emperor.  He  introduced 
the  question  with  a  splendid  account  of  their 
ancient  origin.  «« The  Argives,  or,  at  least,  Ceus, 
the  father  of  Latona,  first  settled  on  the  island. 
Asculapius  arrived  soon  after,  and  carried  with 
him  the  invention  of  medicine.  That  useful 
science  continued  in  his  family  through  along  line 
of  descendants."  He  mentioned  by  name  the 
several  persons  in  regular  succession,  and  the 
period  of  time  in  which  they  flourished.  He  add- 
ed, that  Xenophon,  his  own  physician,  was  de- 
scended from  that  illus trious  family.  The  exemp- 
tion, therefore,  now  requested  by  a  man  of  such 
distinguished  eminence,  ought  to  be  granted,  in 
favour  of  an  island  so  famous  in  story,  to  the 
end  that  the  Inhabitants,  free  from  every  burden, 
might  dedicate  themselves  altogether  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  god.  A  more  substantial  plea  of 
merit  might  have  been  urged  in  their  favour. 
They  could  boast,  with  truth,  of  singular  services 
done  to  the  Romans,  and  could  set  forth  the  vic- 
tories obtained  by  their  assistance  {  but  Claudius, 
with  his  usual  facility,  chose  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  an  individual,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  favour 


I  Carts  SaxpaoMius  OaAccnvs  was  the  author  of  a 
law  to  favour  of  the  Roman  knights,  A.  U.  C.  €3L  He 
added  three  hundred  of  the  equestrian  order  to  the  same 
ttunUier  of  senalors,  and  vened  in  that  body  all  Judicial 
authority.  The  Strvilian  law,  introduced  tj  Quintus 
Saavn.nJ8  Cmpio,  in  bis  consulship  A  U.  C.  048,  repeal- 
ed the  SmprmUan  tnstitation,  and  rvatored  the  juris- 
diction of  the  senate. 

S  Sea  the  Geographical  Table. 


which  he  conferred  ought  not  to  be  vamislMd 
with  considerations  of  a  public  nature. 

LXII.  The  deputies  from  Byzantium*  were 
admitted  to  an  audience  before  the  senate.  They 
prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  rates  and 
duties  under  which  they  laboured.  They  relied 
on  the  merit  of  having  been,  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  faithful  allies  of  Rome.,  Thw  traced  the 
history  of  their  services  from  the  war  in  Mace- 
donia, when  the  king  of  that  country,  on  account 
of  his  degenerate  character,  was  called  Pseudo- 
philippus,  or  Philip  the  False.4  They  alleged, 
moreover,  the  succours  which  they  sent  against 
Antiochus  ;5  against  Perses,  and  Aristonicus ;  the 
assistance,  which  they  gave  to  Antony  •  in  the 
piratic  war,  and,  afterwards,  to  Sylla,  to  Lucul- 
lus,  and  Pompey.  Nor  did  they  omit  their  zeal 
for  the  Cfld^iB  at  the  time  when  they  entered 
ByzantiumTand  found  not  only  a  free  passage 
for  t^^ficets  and  armies,  but  likewise  a  safe 
conveyance  for  their  provisions  and  military 
stores. 

LXIII.  Byzantium,  it  is  well  known,  stands 
at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  on  the  narrow  stimit 
that  separates  Europe  from  Asia.  The  city  was 
built  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  led  to  the  spot 
by  the  Pythian  Apollo.  They  consulted  that 
oracle  about  the  proper  place  for  a  new  city,  and 
received  for  answer,  that  they  should  choose  m 
foundation  directly  opposite  to  the  territory  of 
the  blind.  The  adviee,  though  dark  and  myste- 
rious, pointed  at  the  people  of  Cbalcedon,?  the 
first  adventurers  in  that  part  of  the  world,  who 


3  Now  CoMtarUinopU.   See  the  Oeographtcal  Table. 

4  An  obscure  man  ttf  the  name  of  Andriscus  pretended 
to  be  the  son  of  Perseus.  He  was  f  lund  to  be  an  impos- 
tor, and  therefore  called  PaeudophUippuB.  He  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Metellus.  A.  U.  C.  GOG. 

6  Antliichus  III.  king  of  Syria,  waged  war  against  the 
Romans,  and  was  conquered  ttj  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio, 
A  U.  ( '.  664.  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sutxkied 
by  Paului  JEmilius,  A.  U.  C.  686.  Arislooicus  in- 
vaded Asia,  and  was  overthrown  by  Perpenna.  A.  U.  C. 
62a 

6  The  people  of  Cilicia  fitted  out  a  number  of  armed 
ships,  and  overran  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  called 
the  Piratic  War.  Marcus  Antonius,  son  of  the  lamoos 
orator  of  that  name,  and  lather  of  Antony  the  triumvir, 
was  sent,  with  extraordinary  powers  given  to  him  in 
his  comroisaion,  to  clear  the  seas  of  those  roving  free- 
booters, A.  U.  C.  6&i.  The  war  howe  ver  was  not  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  In  the  year  687,  the  same  commission 
was  given  to  Pompey,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opptv 
siiion  of  Qttitttus  Catulus,  who  thought  that  Pompey 
was  growing  too  great  for  hia  country,  and  therefore 
entered  bis  public  protest  against  trusting  the  com- 
monwealth to  the  hands  of  one  man.  See  Velleius 
Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  s.  31 ;  and  see  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Man- 
ilia. 

7  Montesquieu  makes  an  ingeniaus  use  of  this  pae- 
sage:  Having  bestowed  hia  encomium  on  the  British 
constitution,  he  observes  that  Harringtoo,  in  his  Oetema, 
has  strained  his  idea  of  liberty  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that 
it  may  amuse  in  theory,  but  never  can  exist  In  praetlee. 
He  built  CBAidCBDON,  wtien  ha  had  Btsahtiitii  befiwa 
his  eyes.   Spirit  of  Laws,  vol.  I.  page  SH 
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hid  Uieir  opportniiity  to  seixe  fhft  best  litoation. 
Mid,  through'  want  of  diseernmeiit,  chose  the 
wonL  Byzuitittm  enjoys  many  adTsntages; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  sea  abounds  with  fish, 
oeeasioned  by  the  prodigious  shoals,  that  pour 
down  from  the  Pontic  sea,  and,  to  aroid  the 
vocks  which  lurk  beneath  the  waves  on  the 
Chakedonian  coast,  make  directly  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  fall  ioto  the  bay  of  Byzantium. 
The  fishery  was  at  first  a  great  branch  of  com- 
merce. In  process  of  time,  the  trade  was 
cramped  by.  excessive  impositions  ^  and  to  be 
relieved,  either  by  a  total  extinction,  or,  at  least, 
a  reduction  of  the  duties,  was  now  the  prayer  of 
their  petition.  Claudius  was  inclined  to  favour 
their  cause:  in  the  late  wus  in  Thrace  and 
Bosphorus,  they  had  suffered  heavy  losses ;  and 
it  was  therefore  proper  to  grant  them  a  compen- 
sation. They  were  accordingly  freed  from  all 
duties  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

LXIV.  In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Asinius 
and  Manius  AcUius  [A.  U.  C.  807.  A.  D.  54.] 
a  succession  of  prodigies  kept  the  minds  of  men 
in  constant  dread  of  some  violent  convulsion  in 
the  state.  The  tents  and  ensigns  of  the  soldiers 
were  set  on  fire  by  a  flash  of  lightning ;  a  swarm 
of  t>ees  settled  on  the  capitol;  women  were  de- 
livered of  monstrous  births ;  and  a  pig,  as  soon 
as  farrowed,  had  the  talons  of  a  hawk.  It  hap- 
pened, at  this  time,  that  every  order  of  the 
magistracy  was  short  of  its  proper  Dumber,  the 
public  having  lost  by  death,  within  a  few  months, 
m  quaestor,  an  asdile,  a  tribune,  a  prstor,  and  a 
consuL  This  was  reckoned  among  the  prodigies. 
Amidst  the  consternation  that  covered  the  whole 
city,  no  person  whatever  was  so  seriously  alarm- 
ed  as  Agrippina.  Claudius,  it  seems,  had  said 
m  conversation,  that,  by  some  fatality,  it  had 
been  his  constant  lot  to  bear,  fur  a  time,  the 
irregularities  of  his  wives,  and  in  the  en^  to 
punish  them.  The  expression  fell  from  him  in 
his  liquor.  Agrippina  knew  the  force  of  it,  and 
resolved  to  take  her  measures  beforehand.  But 
Domitia  Lepida,  whom  she  hated  for  female 
reasons,  was  to  be  the  first  devoted  victim. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  younger  Antonia, 
great-niece  to  Augustus,  and  sister  to  Cneius 
Domitius,8  the  first  husband  of  the  empress. 
Proud  of  these  advantages,  Lepida  considered 


8  Domitia  Lepida  is  said  in  the  original  to  have  been 
Iha  dauffa&er  of  the  younger  Antonia.  Bui  this,  accord- 
hag  to  Suetonius,  is  a  mistake.  Aniuny  the  triumvir  had 
t«o  daughtera,  each  called  Antonia,  by  Octavia,  the 
sifller  of  Au^stus.  The  eldest,  Suetonius  says,  was 
married  to  Lucius  Domitius  JEnobarbus,  and  by  him 
was  the  mother  of  Cneius  Domitius  ^nobartms,  the 
first  husband  of  Aerippina,  and  by  her  the  friher  of  Nero. 
8m  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  32, 33  and  31.  Anumia 
the  yoangar  was  married  to  Dnisus,  the  brother  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  by  him  was  the  mother  of  Oennanicus  and 
Ike  emperor  Claudius.  See  har  character,  Annals,  iv.  in 
the  Sapplcneot,  s.  27 ;  and  see  the  Genealogical  Table, 
Noi«t 


herself  no  way  inferior  to  the  imperial  eoneort* 
Their  age,  their  beauty,  and  their  riches,  wen 
nearly  on  a  level ;  both  of  dissolute  manners, 
proud,  fierce,  lascivious,  and  in  their  vices,  no 
less  than  their  views  of  ambition,  determined 
rivals.  Which  of  them  should  have  entire  do- 
minion over  the  mind  of  Nero,  the  aunt  or  the 
mother,  was  the  point  in  dispute  between  them. 
Lepida  made  her  approatshes  to  the  young  prince 
by  affability  and  softness  of  manners.  Her 
liberality  and  endearing  tenderness  gained  the 
affections  of  the  prince.  Agrippina  behaved  with 
the  authority  of  a  mother,  eager  to  grasp  the  im* 
perial  dignity  for  her  son,  and  when  she  gained 
it,  unwilling  to  own  him  for  her  sovereign. 

LXV.  A  charge  was  framed  against  Lepida^ 
importing,  "  That  by  magic  arts  she  aspired  to 
the  emperor's  bed,  and,  by  neglecting  to  bridle 
the  insolence  of  her  numerous  slaves  in  Calabria, 
she  showed  herself  an  enemy  to  the  peae*  of 
Italy.*'  She  was  condemned  to  die.  Ntieis^us 
endeavoured  to  avert  the  sentence ;  but  his  ef- 
forts were  ineffectual.  That  minister  had  for 
some  time  beheld  Agrippina  with  deep  mistrust. 
He  saw  through  her  designs,  and,  to  his  select 
friends,  did  not  scruple  to  declare,  "  That  what- 
ever became  of  the  succession,  whether  it  de- 
volved on  Nero  or  Britannicus,  the  dilemma 
would  either  way  be  fatal  to  himself.  He  was" 
bound,  however,  to  the  emperor  by  ties  of  grati- 
tude, and  in  his  service  was  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life.  It  was  by  his  counsels  that  Silius  and 
Messalina  were  both  undone.  Should  Nero  seize 
the  sovereignty,  the  crimes  of  his  mother  might 
bring  forward  the  same  catastrophe;  and  if 
Britannicus  succeeded  to  the  empire,  with  that 
prince  he  had  no  claim  of  merit.  At  present,  a 
stepmother  plans  the  ruin  of  the  imperial  house. 
To  look  on  in  silence,  and  yield  to  her  towering 
ambition,  were  a  more  flagitious  crime,  than  to 
have  connived  at  the  vices  of  the  emperorU 
former  wife.  But  the  vices  of  the  former  wife 
are  now  renewed  by  Agrippina.  Her  adulterous 
commerce  with  Pallas  is  too  well  known ;  and  it 
is  equally  known  that  her  modesty,  her  fame, 
her  honour,  and  even  her  person,  all  are  subser- 
vient to  her  ambition."  Such  was  the  language 
of  Narcissus.  In  the  warmth  of  his  emotions  he 
embraced  Britannicus }  he  hoped  to  see  him  grow 
up  to  man's  estate ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
prince  ;  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  the  gods,  de- 
voutly praying  that  he  might  live  to  crush  the 
enemies  of  his  father,  even  though  all,  who  took 
an  active  part  against  his  mother,  should  be 
doomed  to  perish  with  them. 

LXVI.  In  the  midst  of  these  distractions, 
Claudius  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  illness.  For  the 
recovery  of  his  health  he  set  qut  for  Sinuessa,* 


9  For  Sinuessa,  see  the  Geographical  Table.   The 
waters  of  this  place  are  recommended  for  their  salubrity 
by  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  zxxi.  s.  2. 
2F 
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to  tiy  the  «ffKt  9i  a  mildir  airy  ud  the  lahi- 
bdotts  waters  of  the  pliee.  Agiippina  thought 
she  had  now  an  opportunity  to  execute  the  blade 
design  which  she  had  long  since  harboured  in  her 
hraast.  Instruments  of  guilt  were  resdjr  at  her 
heck,  but  the  choice  of  the  poison  was  still  to 
be  considered:  if  quick  and  sudden  in  its  opera- 
tion, the  treachery  would  be  manifest;  a  slow 
eorrosiTe  would  bring  on  a  lingering  death.  In 
that  case,  the  danger  was,  that  the  conspiracy 
might,  in  the  interval,  be  detected,  or,  in  the 
weakness  and  decay  of  nature,  the  affections  of 
a  Dstfaer  might  return,  and  plead  in  favour  of 
Britanniens.  She  resolved  to  try  a  compound 
of  new  and  ezquiiite  ingredients,  such  as  would 
make  directly  to  the  brain,  yet  not  bring  on  an 
immediate  dissolution.  A  person  of  well-known 
skill  in  the  trade  of  poisoning  was  chosen  for 
the  business.  This  was  the  famous  Locusts  i  a 
woman  lately  condemned  as  a  dealer  in  clandes- 
tine practices,  but  reserved  among  the  instru- 
ments of  state  to  serve  the  purposes  of  dark 
aart)ition.  By  tiiis  tool  of  iniquity  the  mixture 
was  prepared.  The  hand  to  administer  it  was 
that  of  Hak>tu8,  the  6unuch,  whose  business  it 
was  to  serve  the  emperor's  table,  and  taste  the 
viands  for  his  master. 

LXVIL  The  particulars  of  this  black  con- 
spiracy transpired  in  some  time  alter,  and  found 
their  way  into  the  memoirs  of  the  age.  We  are 
told  by  the  writers  of  that  day  that  a  palatable 
dish  of  mushrooms  was  the  vehicle  of  the  poison. 
The  eflect  was  not  soon  perceived.  Through 
ezoess  of  wine  or  the  stupidity  of  his  nature, 
perhaps  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  Clau- 
dius remained  insensible.  An  effort  of  nature 
followed,  and  gave  him  some  relief.  Agrippina 
trembled  for  herself.  To  dare  boldly  was  now 
her  best  expedient.  Regardless  of  her  fame,  and 
all  that  report  could  spread  abroad,  she  had 
recourse  to  Xenophon,  the  physician,  whom  she 
had  seduced  to  her  interest  Under  pretence  of 
assisting  Claudius  to  unload  his  stomach,  this 
man,  it  is  said,  made  use  of  a  feather  tinged 
with  the  most  subtle  poison,  and  with  that  in- 
strument searched  the  emperor's  throat  With 
the  true  spirit  of  an  assassin  he  knew,  that,  in 
atrocious  deeds,  a  feeble  attempt  serves  only  to 
confound  the  guilty,  while  the  deed,  executed 
with  courage,  consummates  all,  and  is  sure  to 
earn  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

LXVin.  Meanwhile,  the  senate  was  con- 
vened, and,  though  the  emperor  had  breathed 
his  lut,  the  consuls  and  the  pontiffs  Joined  in 


vowf  and  svpplieatkms  lor  his  nocnmry.  Medi- 
cal preparations  were  still  applied  to  a  lifslees 
body,  and  the  farce  of  attending  the  sick  was 
continued,  till  proper  measures  were  taken  for 
the  succession  of  Nero.  Agrippina,  with  a  de- 
jected mien,  affected  to  sink  under  the  weight  of 
affliction.  She  looked  round  for  consolation,  and 
seeing  Britannicus,  she  folded  him  in  her  arms, 
and  called  him,  with  expressions  of  tenderness, 
the  image  of  his  father.  She  detained  him  with 
fond  caresses,  and  never  suffered  him  to  leave 
the  apartment  With  the  same  deceitful  arts 
she  contrived  to  decoy  his  two  sisters,  Antonia 
and  Octavia.  The  avenues  of  the  palace  were 
closely  guarded,  and,  at  intervals,  favourable 
aceounts  of  the  emperor  were  issued,  the  better 
to  keep  every  thing  in  suspense,  and  amuse  the 
liopes  and  fean  of  the  soldiers,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  propitious  moment,  promised  by  the  Chal- 
daran  astrologers. 

LXIX.  At  length,  on  the  third  day  before 
the  ides  of  October,i  about  noon,  the  palace- 
gates  were  thrown  open.  A  pnetorian  cohort, 
as  usual,  was  drawn  up  under  aims.  N^ro, 
attended  by  Burrhus,  made  his  appearance,  snd, 
on  a  signal  given  by  the  commanding  officer,  the 
soldiers  received  him  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions. He  was  Immediately  put  into  a  litter. 
Some  of  the  soldiers,  we  are  told,  even  in  that 
scene  of  joy  and  uproor,  looked  around  lor  Bri* 
tannicus,  and  asked  in  vain  for  that  unlbrtunate 
prince.  None^  of  his  party  appearing,  they 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Nero 
was  conveyed  to  the  camp.  He  addressed  tho 
soldiers  in  a  speech  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
promised  a  donative,  equal  to  the  liberality  of 
his  deceased  father.  He  was  proclaimed  En- 
peror  of  Rome.  The  voice  of  the  army  wao 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  provinces  ac- 
quiesced without  reluctance.  Divine  honours 
were  decreed  to  the  memory  of  Claudius,  and 
funeral  ceremonies,  not  inferior  to  the  magnifi- 
cence that  attended  the  remains  of  Augustus. 
In  this  article,  Agrippina  was  willing  to  vie 
with  the  pomp  displayed  by  her  great-grand- 
mother Li  via.  The  will  of  the  deceased  emperor 
was  not  read  in  public.  The  preference  given 
to  the  son  of  his  wife,  in  prejudice  to  the  righto 
of  his  own  immediate  issue,  might  raise  a  spirit 
of  discontent,  and  alienate  the  affectioos  of  the 
people. 


1  Thsthirleenih  of  October. 
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I.  TKb  new  reign  opened  with  the  murder  of 
Janiiu  Sy^MS,!  proconsul  of  Asia.  The  deed 
was  perpetrawd,  hy  the  contrivance  of  Agrip- 
pina,  without  me  knowledge  of  Nero.  In  the 
character  and  cniduct  of  Silanus  there  was  no- 
thing that  could  provoke  his  fate.  Under  the 
preceding  emperorv  he  had  led  a  life  so  inactive, 
that  he  fell  into  eontempt,  and  was  called  by 
Caligula,  «  The  Golden  Calf."  But  Agrippina 
had  cut  off  his  hrother  Lucius  Silanus,  and  lived 
in  fear  of  the  vengeance  due  to  her  crime.  Her 
■on  Nero,  not  yet  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
was  raised  hy  her  treacherous  arts  to  the*  sover- 
eign power,  and,  in  opbosition  to' that  measure, 
the  public  roice  was  load  in  favour  of  Silanus, 
a  man  every  way  qualifie\l,  of  an  understanding 
matured  by  years,  an  unblemished  character,  by 
his  birth  illustrious,  and  (wl^at  was  then  of  great 
importance)  descended  from^he  house  of  Cvsar. 
Silanus,  in  fact,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Au- 
gustus. These  circumstances yonspired  to  work 
his  ruin,  ^he  actors  in  this',  dark  transaction 
were  Publius  Celer,  a  Roman  'iknight,  and  He- 
lios, an  enfranchised  slave ;  bo\h  employed  in 
Asia  to  collect  the  revenues  of  f^e  prince.  At 
m  pablic  feast  these  two  conspirators  adminis- 
teicd  a  dose  of  poison  to  the  procnnsul  with  so 
Uttle  precaution,  that  seeresy  did  nf  t  seem  to  be 
worth  their  care.  The  murder  of  Itftccissu^he 
fceedmitn  of  Claudius,  was  despatched  with  as 
little  ceremony.  The  quarrel  between  him  and 
Agrippina  s  has  been  already  stated.  He  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  there  confined  in  close 
and  rigorous  custody,  till,  driven  to  the  extremity 
of  want,  he  put  an  end  to  his  misery  with  his 
own  hand.  Nero  wished  to  prolong  his  days. 
The  secret  Wees  of  the  prince,  though  they  had 
not  then  broke  out  into  action,  inclined  him,  by 
a  wonderful  bias  of  nature,  to  favour  a  man  in 
whose  avarice  and  prodigality  he  saw  the  coun- 
terpart of  himself. 

II.  A  number  of  other  victims  were  marked 


I  This  was  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  Uic  son  of  Jimius 
Silanus  and  Emilia  Lepida,  the  granddauchUiruf  Aucus- 
Sec  th«Gcnealo«ical  Tal>l<',  No.  53,  TjC,  and  57. 
9  See  Annals,  xii.  s.  57  and  65. 


for  destruction ;  and  Rome  would  have  been  a 
theatre  of  blood,  had  not  Afranius  Burrhua  and 
Ann&eus  Scj^ec^  prevented  the  impending  dsn- 
ger.  The  education  of  the  emperor  had  been 
committed  to  those  two  ministers :  both  high  in 
power,  and  yet  (uncommon  as  it  is)  free  from 
jealousy ;  possessing  different  talents,  united  by 
sentiment,  and  each,  in  his  peculiar  province,  of 
great  consideration.  Burrhus  gave  the  prince 
instructions  in  the  military  science,  and  the  au- 
sterity of  his  manners  added  weight  to  his  pre- 
cepts. Seneca  taught  the  principles  of  eloquence, 
and  charmed  by  the  suavity  of  his  manners.  The 
two  preceptors  exerted  their  joint  endeavours  to 
iix  in  the  prince's  mind  the  principles  of  virtue, 
or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  restrain  his  youthful 
passions,  and,  by  moderate  indulgence,  infuse 
into  his  mind  a  taste  for  elegant,  if  not  innocent 
pleasures. 

Agrippina  threw  difficulties  in  their  way. 
Fierce  with  all  the  passions  that  attend  inordi- 
nate ambition,  shfl  was  supported,  in  her  worst 
designs,  by  QIiu»i^t  pernicious  favourite,  who 
incited  Claudius  to  an  incestuous  marriage,  and 
advised  the  adoption  of  Nero ;  two  fatal  measures, 
by  which  that  emperor  was  precipitated  to  his 
ruin.  But  it  was  not  in  the  temper  or  genius  of 
Nero  to  bend  to  the  politics  of  a  freedman ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  arrogance  of  Pallas,  who  as- 
pired above  himself,  gave  disgust  to  the  prince. 
Public  honours,  in  the  mean  time,  were  bestowed 
with  a  lavish  hand  on  the  emperor's  mother.  To 
a  tribune,  who,  according  to  the  military  practice, 
asked  for  the  word,  Nero  gave  *<  Ths  bsst  ot 
xeTHx&s."  Two  lictors,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
were  ordered  to  attend  her  person.  She  was,  at 
the  same  time,  declared  the  priestess  of  Claudius. 
The  funeral  of  that  prince  was  performed  with 
all  the  pomp  of  censorial  obsequies.  He  was 
afterwaids  added  to  the  number  of  the  gods. 

III.  Nero  pronounced  the  funeral  oration. 
He  represented,  in  the  brit^htcst  colours,  the 
illuslrlous  bitlh  of  the  deccjsed  cmveror,  Ihe 
number  of  his  con^^ulships,  and  the  triumphal 
honours  of  his  ancestors.  On  those  topics  he 
dwelt  with  propriety,  and  commanded  attention. 
The  taste  of  Claudius  for  the  liberal  arts,  and  the 
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nndiftnrbed  tnnqiiillity  that  prevailed  through- 
out his  reign,  afforded  ample  room  for  panegyric, 
and  the  orator  was  heaid  with  pleasure.  But 
when  the  judgment  and  political  wisdom  of  Clau- 
dius were  mentioned  with  praise  and  decorations 
of  language,  the  ridicule  was  too  strong,  and 
none  could  refrain  from  laughter.  And  yet 
the  speech  was  written  by  Seneca,  in  a  style  of 
elegance  peculiar  to  that  amiable  writer,  who 
possessed  a  vein  of  wit  and  fancy,  that  charmed 
the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  was 
obserTed,  on  this  occasion,  by  men  advanced  in 
life,,  who  love,  at  leisure,  to  compare  the  past 
with  the  present  times,  that  of  all  the  emperors, 
Nero  was  the  first,  who  was  content  to  be  the 

^o^gan  of  another's  eloquence.  In  Cssar  the 
dictator  the  most  eminent  orators  found  an  illus- 
trious rivaL  Augustus  had  a  flow  of  language, 
easy,  clear,  and  copious,  well  suited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  prince.  Precision  was  the  talent  of 
Tiberius  I  and  if  his  meaning  was  sometimes 
obscure,  it  was  when  he  chose  to  be  dark  and 
impenetrable.  The  confused  and  turbulent 
genius  of  Caygula  did  not  transfuse  itself  into 
his  discourse.  Even  in  Claudius,  when  be  came 
with  a  speech  prepared  and  studied,  there  was 
no  want  of  elegance.  JSgxPy  in  the  prime  of  life, 
took  a  different  turn,  and,  with  lively  parts,  ap- 
plied himself  to  other  objects.  £ngraving,i 
painting,  music,  and  horsemanship,  were  bis 
favourite  pursuits.  At  intervals  he  was  fond  of 
poetiy,  and  his  verses  showed  that  he  had,  at 
least,  a  tincture  of  letters. 

IV.  Having  played  the  part  of  a  public 
mourner,  Nero  made  his  appearance  in  the  sen- 
ate. He  began  with  a  florid  compliment  to  the 
authority  of  the  fathers,  and  the  concurrent 
suffrages  of  the  army,  which  raised  him  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  He  added,  "  that  he  had  many 
br^ht  examples  to  excite  emulation,  and  in  his 
councils  superior  wisdom  to  direct  his  conduct. 
His  youth  had  not  been  engaged  in  civil  commo- 
tions, and  to  the  rage  of  contending  factions  he 
was,  by  consequence,  an  utter  stranger.  He 
brought  with  him  no  private  animosity,  no  sense 

,  of  injuries,  no  motives  to  inspire  revenge.  He 
expUdned  the  system  of  government,  which  he 
intended  to  pursue  $  the  abuses  which  occasioned 
discontent  and  murmurings  in  the  former  reign, 
were  to  be  reformed  altogether  $  and,  in  particu- 
lar the  decisions  of  causes,  he  was  determined, 
•hould  no  longer  depend  on  the  authority  of  the 
prince.  The  practice  of  hearing  in  a  chamber 
of  the  palace,B  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  and 
thereby  subjecting  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men 


1  Nero*s  passion  for  the  elegant  arts,  had  ho  known 
how  to  restrain  it  within  due  Ix^unda,  mfclit  have  been 
not  unworthy  of  a  prince  ;  bui  we  shnM  s.m  liiin  in  the 
sequel  as  ridiculous  for  his  taste,  as  hu  was  ilcic3ta);le 
fur  his  viees. 

2  See  Iho  trial  of  Valerius  Asiaticus  in  ihr.  apartment 
of  Claudius,  Annals,  zi.  s.  Z, 


to  the  influence  of  m  few  fisTouritet,  was  to  be 
abolished.  In  his  palace  nothing  shall  be  yenal ; 
nothing  carried  by  intrigue,  by  bribery,  or  secret 
influence.  The  revenues  of  the  prince,  and  the 
public  treasure,  should  be  distinct  and  separate 
rights.  The  senate  might  retain  the  full  exercise 
of  the  powers  vested  in  that  assembly  by  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution.  Italy  and  tiie  provinces  might, 
in  all  cases,  address  themselves  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  consuls,  and,  through  that  channel,  find  their 
way  to  the  senate.  The  executive  power  over 
the  army  was  his  peculiar  province,  and  he  claim- 
ed no  more.  "3 

V.  The  promise  was  fair,  and  for  some  time 
regularly  observed.  The  fathers,  of  their  own 
authority,  made  several  regulations,  and  among 
other  things  ordained,  that  no  advocate  should 
hire  out  his  talents  in  any  cause  whatever.  The 
law  requiring  4  a  spectacle  of  gladiators  from 
such  as  were  chosen  to  the  ofhce  of  qugstor,  wm_ 
entirely  abrogated.  To  these  resoluti^s,  tending/ 
in  effect,  to  repeal  the  acts  of  Claudius,  Agrippina 
made  a  strong  opposition.  In  order,  to  carry  her 
point,  she  caused  the  senate  to  be  convened  in  the 
palace,  where,  at  a  convenient  station  at  the  door 
behind  the  arras,  she  might  conceal  her  person, 
and  overhear  the  debate.  The  fathers  acted  with 
a  spirit  of  independence,  and  a  decree  was  passed 
accordingly.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  am- 
bassadors of  Armenia  were  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence before  the  prince.  Agrippina  advanced  to 
the  tribunal  to  take  her  seat,  smd  preside  with 
joint  authority.  All  who  beheld  the  scene  were 
struck  with  terror  and  amazement,  when  Senecl^ 
in  the  general  confusion,  had  the  preseBSSTof 
mind  to  bid  the  emperor  step  forward  to  meet 
his  mother.  Under  an  appearance  of  filial  piety, 
the  honour  of  the  state  was  saved. 

VI.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  m  report 
prevailed  that  the  Parthians  had  once  more  in- 
vaded Armenia,  and  that  Rhadamistus,  tired  of  a 
kingdom  so  often  taken  and  retaken,  dfclined 
to  end  the  dispute  by  force  of  arms.  At  Rome, 
where  public  affairs  were  discussed  with  freedom, 
the  popular  opinion  was,  <*  that  Nero,  young  in 
life,  just  out  of  his  seventeenth  year,  would  not 
be  equal  to  a  conjuncture  so  arduous  and  impor- 
tant. What  dependence  could  be  had  on  the 
flexibility  of  a  boy,  still  under  the  government 
of  his  mother  ?  He  had  tutors,  indeed  s  but  would 
they  undertake  the  command  of  armies,  the  con- 
duct of  sieges,  and  all  the  various  operations  of 

3  This  speech  gave  universal  satisftetion.  It  was, 
probably,  written  by  Seneca.  While  H  promised  a  reign 
of  moderation,  it  served  to  give  the  young  princs  a  Ueson 
on  the  true  and  popular  arts  of  government.  Dio  tells 
us,  that  the  senate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar 
of  solid  silver,  and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  at  the 
time  when  the  consuls  entered  on  their  magistracy. 
Pi  1,  111'.  Ixi. 

4  'I'll is  crrupl  practice,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
open  bribery,  was  estnl^lished  by  law  in  the  reign  of 
(Mnudius.    Annals,  xi.  s. 22. 
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WW  ?"  It  w%s  irgued  on  the  other  hand, « that 
the  aituatioo  of  affairs  was  better  than  it  could 
have  been  under  a  prince  like  Claudius,  worn 
out  with  age,  and  sunk  in  sloth,  the  willing  dupe 
of  his  farourite  frecdmen.  Burrhus  and  Seneca 
were  men  of  experience :  and,  with  such  advis- 
ers, why  conclude  that  Nero,  bordering  on  the 
season  of  manly  vigour,  was  unequal  to  the  task  ? 
Ponpey»  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  Octavianus 
Caesar,  having  barely  passed  his  nineteenth  year, 
were  both  at  the  bead  of  armies  in  times  big  with 
danger,  amidst  the  distractions  of  a  civil  war.  It 
is  by  the  wisdom  of  their  councils,  and  not  by  per- 
sonal valour,  that  princes  are  crowned  with  glory. 
Whether  the  cabinet  of  Nero  was  filled  with 
evil  counsellors,  or  with  men  of  genius  and  in- 
tegrity, would  soon  be  evident.  If  the  emperor, 
without  regarding  party  connections  and  court 
intrigue,  chose  a  general,  not  on  account  of 
his  wealth  and  interest,  but  for  his  military 
diaxafiter,  the  question  would  be  then  faiily 
decided." 

VIL  While  these  different  opinions  kept  the 
public  mind  in  agitation,  Nero  ordered  levies  to 
be  made  in  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  legions, 
thus  recruited,  to  take  post  on  the  confines  ^of 
Aimenia.  He  d^ired,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Agrippas  and  Antiochus,  two  oriental  kings, 
tliottld  bold  their  forces  in  readiness  to  enter  the 
territory  of  the  Parthians.  For  the  convenience 
of  hiaannies,  bridges  were  thrown  over  the  £u- 
libittef.  The  lesser  Armenia*  was  committed 
to  Axistobulus,  and  the  country  called  Sophene  7 
to  Sobemua :  both  princes  were  allowed  to  as- 
time  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  this  crisis  a 
fortunate  drcumtlBnce  gave  a  sudden  turn  in 
favour  of  Rome.  Vardanes,  the  son  of  V.ologe- 
icfl,  became  a  competitor  for  the  crown  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  father.  The  Parthians  were,  by 
consequence,  obliged  to  recall  their  armies,  and 
under  colour  of  deferring,  not  of  abandoning  the 
war,  Armenia  was  evacuated. 

VIII.  The  fathers  extolled  these  transactions 
with  their  usual  strain  of  flattery.  They  voted 
that  prayers  and  public  thanksgivings  should  be 
olbred  to  the  gods,  and  that  during  the  solemnity 
Nero,  adorned  with  a  triumphal  robe,  should  enter 
the  city  with  all  the  splendour  of  an  ovation.  It 
was  further  resolved,  that  in  the  temple  of  Mars 
the  Avenger  a  statue  should  be  erected  to  the 
prince,  in  form  and  dimension  equal  to  that  of 
the  god.  Amidst  this  servile  adulation,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Domitius  Corbulo  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Armenia^  gave  universal  satis- 
luctkm.     The  road  to  preferment,  men  began  to 


5  Agrippa  was  king  of  Judea ;  Anttochns,  of  Comma* 
gene.   See  the  Geographical  Table. 

6  The  Laaser  Armenim  was  on  this  side  of  the  Eu- 
pkntM  See  the  Geographical  Table.  Aristobulus  was 
dbs  eon  of  Herod,  who  formerly  reigned  in  ChaleU. 

7  For  the  country  called  Sophene,  see  the  Geographi- 
cal TaMe. 


hope,  would,  from  that  time,  be  open  to  talenta 
and  superior  merit.     By  this  arrangement  which 
was  settled  in  the  east,  part  of  the  auxiliaries, 
with  two  legions,  were  stationed  in  Syria,  under 
the  command  of  Ummidius  Quadratus,  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  province.     An'  equal .  number  of 
Icgionarry  soldiers  and  allies,  besides  the  cohorts 
and  light  troops  that  wintered  in  Cappadocia^ 
were  assigned  to  Corbulo.     The  kings  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome  had  directions  to  co-operate 
with  those  generals,  as  the  events  of  war  should 
happen  to  require.     Corbulo  was  high  in  favour 
with  the  princes  of  the  east.    Aware  that  fame, 
in   the   beginning   of  all   military  operations, 
makes  a  deep  impression,  that  general  advanced 
by  rapid  journeys,  and  at  ^gea^  a  city  of  Cili- 
cla,  met  Quadratus,  who  chose  an  interview  at 
that  place,  rather  than  wait  till  Corbulo  showed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  the  province 
of  Syria,  where  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 
eyes  of  the  people  would  be  fixed  on  his  rival 
in  command.     The  fact  was,  Corbulo  possessed 
many  advantages :   in  his  person  manly,  of  m 
remarkable  stature,  and  iu  his  discourse  magni<« 
ficent,  he  united  with  experience  and  consum« 
mate  wisdom  those   exterior  accomplishments, 
which,  though  in  themselves  of  no  real  value, 
give  an  air  of  elegance  even  to  trifles. 

IX.  The  two  commanders  sent  a  joint  message 
to  Vologeses,  warning  him  to  prefer  the  sweets 
of  peace  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and,  by  send* 
ing  hostages,  to  mark  his  respect  for  the  Roman 
name.  The  Parthian  monarch,  intending  to 
wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  or,  per- 
haps, wishing  to  remove  from  his  court  his  most 
dangerous  enemies,  gave  up  as  hostages  the  moat 
distinguished  of  the  line  of  the  Arsacides.  His- 
terius,  a  centurion,  ^ent  by  Quadratus  with  orders 
to  travel  with  expedition,  received  the  hostages 
under  his  care ;  but  Corbulo,  apprised  of  thb 
artful  project,  despatched  Arrius  Varus,  the  com* 
mander  of  a  cohort,  to  claim  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  Parthian  nobles.  The  centurion  resisted. 
A  warm  dispute  ensued  between  the  two  offl* 
cers,  till,  at  length,  that  they  might  not  exhibit 
a  ridiculous  scene  to  foreign  nations,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  hostages 
themselves,  and  the  ambassadors  who  accompa- 
nied them.  The  Parthians,  struck  with  the  re- 
cent fame  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and,  as 
often  happens  even  among  enemies,  conceiving 
the  hiijhest  respect  for  his  person,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Corbulo.  Hence  a  new  source  of 
discord  between  the  two  generals.  Quadratus 
complained,  that  the  honour  which  he  had  ac» 
quired  was  unfairly  wrested  from  him.  Corbulo 
maintained  his  right,  insisting  that  the  idea  of 
delivering  up  hostages  had  never  occured  to 
Vologeses,  till  such  time  as  his  hopes  were 
humbled  by  the  name  of  the  superior  oflScer  who 


8  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
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had  the  eondiict  of  the  war.  To  appetse  their 
jealonsj,  Nero  issaed  an  order,  that  on  account 
of  the  prosperous  events  achieyed  by  the  conduct 
of  both  generals,  the  imperial  fasces  under  each 
of  them  should  be  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
laureL  These  transactions  happened  in  different 
/ears  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  they  are 
here  related  in  one  connected  series. 

X.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Nero  de- 
sired that  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  a  statue 
might  be  erected  to  his  father  Cneius  Domitius 
.Snobarbus,  and  that  Asconius  Labeo,  his  former 
tutor,  might  be  honoured  with  the  consular  orna- 
ments. The  senate  proposed,  that  statues  of 
•olid  gold  or  silver  should  be  erected  in  honour 
of  the  prince ;  but  Nero  had  the  modesty  to  re- 
ject the  offer.  A  law  was  also  in  agitation,  by 
which  the  year  was  to  begin  from  December, 
the  month  in  which  Nero  was  bom.  This  too 
was  oyerruled.  The  emperor  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  old  style,  dating  the  year  from  the 
calends  of  January  ;  a  day  rendered  sacred  by 
the  established  religion  of  the  Romans.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  arraign  Carinas  Celer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  and  Julius  Densus,  of  the 
equestrian  order.  The  first  was  accused  by  his 
flave }  the  crime  objected  to  the  latter  was  his 
Ikttachment  for  Britannicus.  Both  prosecutions 
were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

XI.  Nero  and  Lucius  Antistius  were  the  next 
consuls.  [A.  U.  C.  808.  A.  D.  55.]  During  the 
•olemnity  of  swearing  the  magistrates,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  on  the  acts  of  the  emperor,  An- 
tistius had  it  in  command  not  to  include  in  his 
oath  the  acts  of  the  reigning  prince ;  an  instance 
of  modesty  and  self-denial,  which  the  fathers 
thought  could  not  be  too  highly  commended. 
They  were  lavish  of  praise,  in  hopes  that  the 
•ense  of  honest  fame,  even  in  matters  of  little 
moment,  implanted  early  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
man,  might  shoot  nip  to  a  principle  of  honour, 
nnd  the  love  of  solid  ^lory.  In  a  short  time 
after,  Nero  distinguished  himself  by  an  act  of 
clemency  in  the  case  of  Plautius  Lateranus,' 
who,  for  his  criminal  intrigues  with  Mcssa]ina> 
had  been  expelled  the  senate.  The  emperor  re- 
stored him  to  his  rank.  He  even  bound  himself 
to  observe  throughout  his  reign  the  virtues  of 
humanity.  This  promise  he  renewed  in  several 
speeches  prepared  for  him  by  the  pen  of  Seneca, 
and  probably  written  to  display  the  moral  lessons 
which  the  philosopher  taught,  or  to  show  the 
brilliant  talents  of  that  lively  writer. 

XII.  The  authority  of  Agrippioa  ^as  now  on 
the  decline.  An  enfranchised  female  slave  of 
the  name  of  A^xflS  had  gained  an  entire  ascen- 
dant over  the  affections  of  the  prince.     To  con- 


1  For  Plautius  Lateranus,  see  Annals,  xi.  s.  36. 

2  Acts  was  a  purchased  slave  from  Asia.  Suetonius 
■ays  that  Nero,  being  at  one  time  determined  to  marry 
her,  soborned  several  men  of  consular  rank  to  swear 


duct  thii  iBtzigiie,Nero  chose  Otfao  •  and  Claafias 
Senecio  for  his  confidential  friends;  the  foimer 
descended  from  a  liamily  of  consular  rank ;  the 
latter,  the  son  of  a  freedman  belonging  to  the 
late  emperor.  They  were  both  elegant  in  their 
persons.  Their  taste  for  debauchery  and  clan« 
destine  rices  introduced  them  to  the  notice  of 
the  prince.  Their  first  approaches  to  his  friend- 
ship were  unperceived  by  Agrippina:  she  eD- 
deavoured  afterwards  to  remove  tiiem  from  his 
presence,  but  her  efforts  were  without .  effect. 
The  emperor's  friends,  though  famed  for  wisdom 
and  the  severity  of  their  manners,  made  no  op- 
position to  his  new  intrigue.  A  courtesan,  who 
gratified  the  ardour  of  a  young  man's  passion, 
without  injury  to  any  person  whatever,  was 
thought  an  object  of  no  importance.  Nero,  it  is 
true,  was  married  to  Octavia;  but  neither  the 
nobility  of  her  birth,  nor  her  unspotted  virtue, 
could  secure  his  affections.  By  some  fatality, 
or,  perhaps,  by  the  secret  charm  of  forbidden 
pleasures,  his  heart  was  alienated  from  his  wife. 
The  connection  with  his  favourite  concubine 
served  to  restrain  the  prince  from  other  pursuits ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that,  detadied  from 
her,  he  might  riot  in  scenes  of  higher  life,  and 
destroy  the  peace  and  honour  of  the  noblest 
families. 

XIII.  Agrippina  was  fired  with  indignation. 
She  complained  aloud  that  an  enfranchised  slave 
was  put  in  competition  with  the  emperor's  mo- 
ther, and  a  wretch  of  mean  extraction  was  to  be 
treated  as  her  daughter-in-law.  She  stormed 
with  all  the  rage  of  female  pride,  never  reflecting 
that  the  prince  might  see  his  error,  or  that  satiety 
or  cold  indifference  might,  ip  time,  succeed  to 
the  vehemence  of  youthful  passion.  The  haughty 
spirit  of  the  mother  served  only  to  inflame  the 
ardour  of  her  son.  He  gave  a  loose  to  love,  and 
threw  off  all  regard  for  htSTHSfHefT^eleriained, 
for  the  future,  to  yield  to  no  authority  but  that  of 
Seneca.  Among  the  friends  of  that  minister 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Anneus  Serenus,* 
who  pretended  to  admire  the  "person  of  Acte, 
and,  to  throw  the  veil  over  the  growing  passion 
of  Nero,  conveyed  to  her,  in  his  own  name,  the 
presents  sent  by  the  secret  gallantry  of  the  prince. 
Agrippina  thouglit  it  time  to  abate  from  her  fe- 
rocity. She  had  recourse  to  ar(,  and  hoped  by 
gentle  methods  to  regain  her  influence.  Her 
own  apartment  was  now  at  her  son's  service. 
Love,  at  his  time  of  life,  was  natural,  and  his 
superior  rank  demanded  some  indulgence.  Under 
the  care  and  management  of  his  mother  he  might 
enjoy  his  secret  pleasures.  She  apologised  for 
the  warmth  with  which  she  broke  out  at  first, 
and  even  made  an  'offer  of  all  her  treasure,  little 
inferior  to  imperial  riches.     Her  conduct  was 


3  Otho,  afterwards  emperor. 
»..,  ^ww....~  ..w.^... 4  Ann»uB  Serenus  was  high  in  the  ealeeni  and  friend- 
Thai  •he'wafl  of  royal  doicent.   SueU In  Neraii.  s.  38.      I  ship  of  Seneca,  as  appears,  epist.  Ixiii. 
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tlwmjt  in  •xtremesi  TfolcDt  in  the  iMgianing, 
•nd  in  the  end  too  complying. 

A  tnnsition  to  sudden  did  not  esc&pe  the  ob- 
•emtion  of  Nero.  Hii  confidential  friends  were 
•Imimed.  Dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the  return 
of  Agrippina's  influence,  they  cautioned  the 
prince  not  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  woman,  who,  in 
nality,  abated  nothing  from  the  pride  and  arro- 
gance of  her  character,  though  now  she  played 
an  humble,  but  insidious  part.  It  happened  at 
this  time  that  Nero  examined  a  rich  wardrobe, 
•ppcopriated  to  the  use  of  the  mothers  and  wives 
of  tlie  emperors.  He  selected  a  splendid  dress 
and  m  considerable  quantity  of  jewels.  These 
be  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Agrippina.  The 
things  were  gay  and  magnificent,  the  kind  of 
onwments  that  please  the  taste  and  vanity  of 
women,  and,  being  unasked  and  unexpected,  tbey 
were  sent  with  a  better  grace.  Agrippina  con- 
ttmed  this  civility  into  an  affront  The  design, 
■he  said,  was  not  to  adorn  her  person,  but  to 
deprive  her  of  the  rest  of  those  valuable  effects. 
Ber  ion  affected  to  divide  with  his  mother  what 
he  owed  entirely  to  her  protection.  Her  words 
were  reported  to  the  emperor  with  additional 
oialiee. 

XIV.  In  orderi  by  a  sudden  blow,  to  humble 
Agrippina  and  her  party,  Nero  dismissed  Pallas' 
Iran  all  his  employments.  By  the  favour  of 
Claudius  this  man  had  been  raised  to  a  degree  of 
power  that  made  him  assume  the  air  and  import- 


S  TkllM  was  the  person  who  pretalled  on  Clandios  to 
cneifcl  an  Inceatuoue  marriage  with  his  niece  Agrip- 
Trorn  thai  tfane  his  Influence  was  beyond  all 
SoBionios  says  he  was  the  prince's  treasurer : 
BaOoHUm  a  raiiambiu.  The  decree  of  the  senate  in 
honour  of  this  Insolent  freedman  has  been  mentioned, 
Annals,  zU.  a.  63,  and  note.  Suetonius  says,  thai  P»jl** 
and  Harclssos.iAundered  the  public  with  such  violent 
lapadifnBSulaudius  ai  lengUi  complained  of  the  hn- 
povarMied  stale  of  his  exchequer,  when  it  was  archly 
mid^  hlme^gkn  would  be  fuUgMmghfi^  flu  two  frttd- 
mai  wmUd  takt  him  into  partner^l^  Suet  in  Claud,  s. 
K.  The  dismisrion  of  such  a  man  from  court,  and  all 
hie  omployments,  was  a  fatal  blow  u>  Agrippina.  The 
■peach  la  which  she  gives  vent  to  her  Indignaibn  isfinely 
iBhated  bj  JUdnerln  his  tragedy  of  Britannicus : 

fUlas  n'emporte  pas  tout  Fappni  d'Agrlppine, 
La  elal  m'en  laisse  asses  pour  venger  ma  nine. 
X«  flls  de  Claudius  commence  a  ressentir 
Dse  crhnes,  dont  Je  n'al  que  le  seul  repentir. 
PIfai,  n*en  domes  point,  le  montrer  a  Parmee ; 
Flaladra  anz  yeuz  dee  soldats  son  enfiuice  opprlmee ; 
Lomr  fidre,  a  mon  exemple,  ezpler  leur  erreur, 
Ob  vem^  d'nn  cote,'le  flls  d*uo  empereur 
Bodemandant  la  foi  juree  a  sa  lamille ; 
Et  de  OermanicuB  on  attendra  la  fille : 
De  I'autre,  l*on  verra  U  fits  d'^nobarbus, 
Apfxiye  de  Seneque,  et  du  tribun  Burrhus ; 
(^  lotts  deux,  Vexil  rappelles  par  mot-meme, 
PanagBni  a  mes  jeux  I'autorite  supreme. 
De  Boe  crimes  coromuns  je  toux  qu'on  soit  instruit ; 
On  sjiiiri.  les  chemlns  par  ou  je  Tal  conduit. 
J%fOunl  lee  rumeure  les  plus  Injurieusee: 
Je  eonftesarai  louta  e^lSf  assBSsinsCs 


ance  of  fint  minister,  and  sovereign  arbiter  of 
the  empire.  As  he  withdrew  from  court  with 
his  train  of  followers,  Nero  pleasantly  said, 
**  Pallas  is  going  to  abdicate."  Before  he  retire 
ed,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  bargained  for  himsell 
It  was  agreed  that  no  inquiry  should  be  had  into 
bis  conduct,  and  that  all  accounts  between  him 
and  the  public  should  be  considered  as  closed  and 
balanced.  The  indignation  of  Agrippina  was  not 
to  be  restimined ;  in  a  tone  of  menace  she  endea* 
vonred  to  intimidate  her  enemies ;  even  in  the 
emperor's  hearing,  she  exclaimed  aloud,  *<  Britan* 
nicus  is  grown  up,  the  genuine  issue  of  Claudius, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  the  succession  to  his 
father.  The  sovereignty  has  been  wrcit^^  from 
him  by  an  intruder,  who  owes  his  title  to  adop- 
tion only,  and  now  presumes  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  a  mother,  who  gave  him  all.  But  every 
thing  shall  be  brought  to  light ;  the  misfortunes 
which  she  herself  had  caused  in  the  imperial 
family,  her  incestuous  marriage  with  her  uncle, 
and  the  poison  that  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  all 
shall  be  disclosed,  all  laid  open  to  the  world.  By  ^ 
the  favour  of  the  gods  Britannicus  is  still  alive  i 
that  resource  still  remains.  With  that  young 
prince  she  would  join  the  army :  in  the  camp 
should  be  heard  the  daughter  of  Geimanicus  t 
BurrhuB*  and  Seneea,  the  famous  exile,  might 
present  themselves  befbre  the  praetorian  sol- 
diers {  the  first  with  his  it^aimed  hand«  fnd  the 
second,  armed  with  his  tropes  and  flowers  of 
rhetoric;  both  worthy  ministers,  At,  in  their 
own  opinion,  to  govern  the  Roman  world.*'  In 
this  strain  she  raved  with  vehemence,  bran- 
dishing her  hands,  and  pouring  out  a  torrent  of 
invective.  She  appealed  to  the  deified  Claudius ; 
she  invoked  the  manes  of  the  murdered  Silani, 
and  of  others  who  perished  by  her  guilt,  though 
now.  In  return  for  all,  she  met  with  nothing  but 
treachery  and  ingratitude. 

XV.  These  violent  declarations  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Nero.  The  birth-day 
of  Britannicus,  when  that  prince  was  to  enter 
on  his  fiftesim^  year,  was  near  at  hand.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  reflections.  The  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  Agrippina,  and  the  character  of 
the  prince,  filled  him  with  apprehensions.  On 
a  late  occasion  Britannicus  had  given  a  specimen 
of  early  acutenqss,  slight  indeed  in  itself,  but 
such  as  disposed  the  people  in  his  &voar.  It 
happened,  during  the  Satumalian  festival,*  that, 
among  the  diversions  usual  among  young  people, 
the  play,"  Who  brail  bk  Knro  P"y  became  part 


6  Ttie  Saturnalia  began  on  the  seventeenth  of  Decem- 
ber, and  lasted  fifteen  days.  Horace  says  to  his  slaTe, 
who  wants  to  exercise  the  equality  allowed  during  the 
festival, 

Age,  libertata  Decerobri, 
Quando  ita  majores  voluenint,  utere ;  narra. 

7  In  this  play  of  Who  ahall  be  king  7  the  boys  threw 
dice  to  decide  their  chance.  Ho^iaallisliis  to  this  en*' 
torn,  when  he  says, 
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<if  the  mmnsiiiieiit  at  court.  The  lot  fell  to 
Nero :  he  imposed  his  commands  on  the  company, 
in  no  instance  aiming  at  ridicule  or  inconveni- 
ence, till  it  came  to  Britannicos.  lie  ordered 
the  young  prince  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  sing  a  song  to  the  company.  By  this 
device  he  hoped  that  a  stripling,  not  yet  accus- 
tomed even  to  sober  conversation,  much  less  to 
revelry  and  the  joys  of  wine,  would  be  exposed 
to  derision.  Britannicus  performed  his  part  with- 
out embarrassment  His  songi  alluded  to  his 
own  case,  expressing  the  situation  of  a  prince 
excluded  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The 
whole  company  felt  a  touch  of  compassion,  and, 
in  the  moment  of  gaiety,  when  wine  and  the 
midnight  hour  had  thrown  off  all  dissimulation, 
they  expressed  their  feelings  without  disguise. 
Nero  found  that  his  pleasantry  recoiled  upon 
himself.  Hatred,  from  that  moment,  took  pos- 
session of  his  heart  The  furious  and  implaca- 
ble spirit  of  Agrippina  kept  him  in  a  constant 
alarm.  No  crime  could  be  alleged  against  Bri- 
tannicus, and,  by  consequence,  there  was  no 
colotit  to  justify  a  public  execution. 

Nero  resolved  to  act  by  covert  stratagem.  A 
preparation  of  poison  was  ordered,  and  Julius 
PoUio,  m  tribune  of  the  pivtori^  cohorts,  was 
called  in  as  an  wceompliy^^'^rtas  man  had  in 
his  custody  the  fiunous  L^ustjja  woman  guilty 
of  various  crimes,  and  then  under  sentence  for 
the  practice  of  administering  poison.  She  was 
made  an  instrument  in  the  conspiracy.  For 
some  time  before,  care  had  been  taken  to  admit 
none  to  the  presence  of  Britannicus,  but  such  as 
had  long  since  renounced  every  principle  of 
4tpnour  and  of  virtue.  The  first  potion  was  ^ven 
to  Britannicus  by  his  tutors ;  but  being  weak,  or 
injudiciously  qualified,  it  passed  without  effect 
The  slow  progress  of  guilt  did  not  suit  the  genius 
of  Nero.  He  threatened  the  tribune,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  ordering  the  sorceress  to  be  put 
to  death.  He  railed  at  both  as  two  cowards  in 
/^  Tlce,  who  wished  to  ithtc  appearinrriT,  and  con- 
cert a  defence  for  themselves,  while  they  left  a 
dreadful  interval,  big  with  fear  and  danger.  To 
appease  his  wratii,  they  promised  to  prepare  a 
dose  as  suro  and  deadly  as  the  assassin's  knife. 
In  a  room  adjoining  to  the  apartment  of  the  em- 
peror they  mixed  a  draught,  compounded  of  in- 
gredients, whose  suro  and  rapid  quality  they  had 
miroady  experienced. 

XVL  According  to  the  custom  at  that  time 
established  at  court,  the  children  of  the  imperial 


Non  regna  vini  sorUere  talis. 

Lib.  i.  ode  4. 
And  again, 

Rosela,  die  sodes,  melior  lax,  an  poerorum 
Nflmia,  qu0  regnom  recta  fiiclantibus  oflfon. 

Lib.  1.  epist  1. 
1  The  commentators  dta  soma  verses  of  Ennius,  which 
thay  suppose  were  song  by  Britannicus  on  this  occasion. 
Bat  what  they  say  is  mere  ooqjectan. 


family  dined,  in  a  sitting  posturo,  with  nobiU^ 
of  their  own  age,  in  sight  of  their  rolations,  %t 
a  table  set  apart,  and  served  with  due  frugality. 
Whenever  Britannicus  was,  in  this  manner, 
seated  at  his  meal,  it  was  a  settled  rule  tint  an 
attendant  should  taste  his  food  and  liquor.  To 
preserve  this  custom,  and  prevent  detection  by 
the  death  of  both,  an  innocent  beverage,  without 
any  infusion  that  could  hurt,  was  tried  by  the 
proper  officer,  and  presented  to  the  prince.  He 
found  it  too  hot,  and  returned  it  Cold  water, 
in  wliich  the  poison  had  been  mixed,  was  imme- 
diately poured  into  the  cup.  Britannicus  drank 
freely ;  the  effect  was  Solent,  and,  in  an  instant, 
it  seized  the  powers  of  life :  his  limbs  were  pal- 
sied, his  breath  was  suppressed,  and  his  utterance 
failed.  The  company  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation. Some  rushed  out  of  the  room,  while 
others,  who  had  more  discernment,  staid,  but  ff 
astonishment,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  Nero,'wfao 
lay  stretched  at  ease  on  his  couch,  with  an  air  of 
innocence,  and  without  emotion.  He  contented 
himself  with  calmly  saying,  *<  This  is  one  of  the 
epilepti6  fits  to  which  Britannicus  has  been  sub- 
ject from  his  infancy.  The  disorder  will  go  off, 
and  he  will  soon  recover  his  senses."  Agrippina 
was  struck  with  horror.  She  endeavoured  to 
suppress  her  feelings ;  but  the  inward  eioMtiOBS 
were  too  strong;  they  spoke  in  every  feature, 
plainly  showing  that  she  was  as  innocent  as 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Brituinicus.  By  this 
horrible  act,  the  emperor's  mother  saw  all  her 
hopes  at  once  cut  off,  and  from  so  daring  a 
step,  she  could  even  then  foresee  that  her  son 
would  wade  in  blood,  and  add  to  his  crimes 
the  horror  of  parricide.  Octavia,  though  still 
of  tender  years,  had  seen  enough  of  courts 
to  teach  her  the  policy  of  smothering  her  griei^ 
her  tenderness,  and  every  sentiment  of  the 
heart  In  this  manner  the  scene  of  distnc* 
tion  ended,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were 
renewed. 

Xvn.  One  and  the  same  night  saw  the  mur- 
der of  Britannicus  and  his  funeraL  Both  were 
preconcerted.  Without  expense,  or  any  kind  of 
pomp,  the  prince's  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Field  of  Mars,  under  a  shower  of  rain,  which 
fell  with  such  violence,  that  it  passed  with  the 
multitude  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  divine  ven- 
geance on  the  authors  of  so  foul  a  deed;  a 
deed,  notwithstanding  all  its  horrors,  which 
many  were  inclined  to  think  of  with  less  sever- 
ity, when  they  considered  that,  from  the  earliest 
times,  a  spirit  of  jealousy  always  subsisted  be- 
tween brothers,  and  that  the  nature  of  sovereign 
power  is  such  as  not  to  endure  a  rival.  From 
the  writers  of  that  period  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  Nero,  on  yarious  occasions,  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  tender  years  of  Britannicus, 
and  offered  vile  indignities  to  his  person.  If 
the  anecdote  be  founded  in  truth,  the  death, 
which  delivered  m  descendant  of  the  Clmndiaii 
line  from  foul  disgrace,  cannot  be  deemed  pre- 
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or  enML  Th«  prinee,  It  is  trae,  died  in 
th«  kov  of  hoipiUUty,  without  wftining,  with- 
out tiiM  mUowed  to  hit  sister  to  Uke  the  last 
ftnwoU  I  and  his  mortal  enemy  saw  him  in  the 
of  death.  After  all  his  sufferings,  the 
eup  was  mercy.  The  hurry  with 
which  the  funeral  was  performed,  was  justified 
by  Nero  in  a  proelamation,  stating  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  ordaincMi  with 
wisdom,  <«  That  the  bodies  of  such  as  died  in 
the  prime  of  life  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
rseeoTed  from  the  public  eye  without  waiting 
for  funeral  orations,  and  the  slow  parade  of  pomp 
aad  eeremony.  For  himself,  deprired  as  he  was 
of  the  assistance  of  a  brother,  he  depended  alto- 
fttfaer  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  in  full  per- 
suasion, that  the  senate,  and  all  orders  of  men, 
would  eaert  their  best  endeavours  to  support  a 
Ulnee,  who  now  remained  the  only  branch  of  a 
flMl^y  bom  to  rule  the  empire  of  the  world." 

-  Afi»r  this  public  declaration,  his  next  care  was, 
by  large  donations,  to  secure  in  his  interest  all 
his  most  powerful  friends. 

XVin.  The  conduct  of  such  as  were  most 
distlngnished  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperor, 
did  not  pess  uneensured.  They  were  men  who 
profeeeed  integrity,  and  yet  did  not  blush  to  take 
pnlnees^  country-seatSy  and  entensire  lands,  all 
•qnallx  willing  to  have  share  of  the  plunder. 
By  their  apologisti  it  was  argued,  that  they 
could  not  aToid  submitting  to  the  will  of  a 
pfinee^  who  knew  the  horror  of  his  crimes,  and 
hoped  by  hie  Uberality  to  soften  the  public  re- 
eentmcnt.  Agrippina  eontittned  implacable. 
Indignation  like  hers  was  not  to  be  appeased  by 
ptosentSb  She  cherished  Oetayia  with  the  ten- 
dereel  regard  I  she  ^  had  frequent  meetings  with 
4ihe  leaden  of  her  party  i  and,  with  more  than 
hof  natural  avarice,  she  collected  money  in  all 

^juarteist  she  courted  the  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions t  and  to  the  thin  nobility,  which  then  re- 
fluaned,  she  paid  ereiy  mark  of  respect,  dwelling 
with  pleasure  on  their  names,  applauding  their 
Tirtnes,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  her  interest, 

^jy  a  coalition  of  the  first  men  in  Rome.  Nero 
was  apprised  of  all  that  passed.  By  his  orders 
tto  sentineli  who  guarded  her  gates  (as  had 
boon  done  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  since  his 
i)  were  all  withdrawn.  The  German 
who  had  been  added  by  way  of  doing 
honour  to  the  emperor's  mother,  were  likewise 
dismissed  from  her  serrice.  Nor  did  the  mat- 
tes rest  here.  To  retrench  the  number  of  her 
adherents  and  visitors,  Nero  resolved  to  hold  a 
■•parate  court  He  assigned  to  his  mother  the 
mansion  formerly  occupied  by  Antonia.  He 
visited  her  in  her  new  situation,  but  his  visits 
a  state  faree  i  he  went  with  a  train  of 
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attendants,  and,  after  a  short  salute,  took  hi* 
leave  with  cold  civility. 

XIX.  In  the  mass  of  human  af&irs  there  is 
nothing  so  vain  and  transitory  as  the  fancied 
pre-eminence  which  depends  on  popular  opinion, 
without  a  solid  foundation  to  support  it.  Of 
this  truth  Agrippina  is  a  melancholy  proof. 
Her  house  was  deserted  {  no  friend  to  comfort 
her;  no  courtier  to  flutter  at  her  levee;  and 
none  to  visit  her,  except  a  few  women  who 
frequented  her  house,  perhaps  with  a  good  inten* 
tion,  or,  more  probably,  with  the  little  motives 
of  female  triumph.  In  the  number  was  Jun^ 
Silana,  formerly  divorced,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, from  Caius  Silius,  at  the  instigation  of 
Messalioa.  Since  that  time,  she  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Agrippina ;  by  her  birth  illus- 
trious, distinguished  by  her  beauty,  and  not  less 
so  by  her  lascivious  conduct.  Her  friendship 
for  Agrippina,  soured  afterwards  by  contentions 
between  themselves,  turned  to  bitter  hatred.  A 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Silana  and  Seztius 
Africanus,  a  citizen  of  illustrious  rank,  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  ill  ofllces  of  Agrippina. 
She  told  the  lover,  that  his  mistress,  though  no 
longer  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  of  a  dissolute 
character,  and  still  abandoned  to  her  vicious 
pleasures.  In  this  act  of  hostility  love  had  no 
kind  of  share.  Agrippina  had  not  so  much  as  a 
wish  for  the  penon  of  Africanus;  but  Silana 
enjoyed  large  possessions,  and  being  a  widow 
without  children,  her  whole  fortune  might  de- 
volve to  the  husband. 

Silana,  from  that  moment,  was  stung  with 
resentment  The  season  for  revenge  she  thought 
was  now  arrived,  and,  for  that  purpose,  she  em- 
ployed Iturius  and  Calvisius,  two  of  her  crea- 
tures, to  frame  an  accusation  against  Agrippina, 
not  on  the  ground  of  the  old  and  threadbare 
story  about  her  grief  for  Britannicus,  and  her 
seal  for  Octavia;  but  with  a  deeper  intent,  that 
revenge  might  have  its  full  blow.  The  head  of 
the  accusation  was,  that  Agrippina  had  conspired 
with  Rubellltts  Phuitus,  a  descendant  of  Augue- 
tus,  by  the  maternal  line  in  the  same  degree  as 
Nero,  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  and,  in  that 
event,  to  many  the  usurper,  and  once  more 
invade  the  commonwealth.  With  this  charge, 
drawn  up  in  form,  Iturius  and  Calvisius  sought 
Atimetus,  one  of  the  freedmen  of  Domitia,  the 
emperor's  aunt  A  fitter  person  ^uld  not  bo 
chosen ;  he  knew  the  enmity  that  subsisted  be- 
tween his  mistress  and  Agrippina,  and,  for  that 
reason,  listened  eagerly  to  the  information. 
Having  heard  the  particuUrs,  he  employed  Paris 
the  comedian  (who  had  likewise  received  his 
freedom  from  Domitia,)  and,  by  him,  conveyed 
the  whisper  to  the  emperor,  with  circumstances 
of  aggravation. 

XX.  The  night  was  hi  advanced,  and  Nero 
passed  the  time  in  riot  and  gay  earousal,  when 
Paris  entered  the  apartment    In  the  prince's 
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ptrtiei  he  had  Alwrnje  been  %  pimp  of  plMtnn; 
but  now,  a  messenger  of  ill  news,  be  appeared 
with  an  air  of  dejection.  He  laid  open  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  charge.  Nero  heard  him  with 
dismay  and  terror.  In  the  first  agitations  of  his 
mind,  he  resolved  to  despatch  his  mother,  and 
Plautus,  her  accomplice.  Burrhus  wu  no  lon- 
ger to  command  the  prstorian  bands :  he  was 
the  creature  of  Agrippina,  raised  at  first  by  her 
influence,  and  in  his  heart  a  secret  friend  to 
her  and  her  interest'  If  we  may  credit  Fabius 
Rusticus,  a  commission  was  actually  made  out, 
and  sent  to  Csecina  Tuscus ;  but  recalled,  at  the 
xequest  of  Seneca,  who  interposed  to  sare  his 
friend  from  disgrace.  According  to  Cluvius  and 
Pliny,  the  honour  of  Burrhus  was  never  called 
in  question.  To  say  the  truth,  the  authority 
of  Fabius  Rusticus  is  not  free  from  suspi- 
cion. He  flourished  under  the  protection  of 
Seneca,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  writer  embraces 
every  opportunity  to  adom  the  character  of  his 
patron. 

The  lustodcal  evidence  is  fsirly  before  the 
reader,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  this  work, 
which  professes  to  depend,  at  all  times,  on  the 
testimony  of  authors,  when  they  agree  among 
themselves  i  and,  when  they  differ,  to  state  the 
points  in  dispute,  ^ith  the  reasons  on  each  side. 
Nero  was  distracted  with  doubt  and  fear.  In 
the  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  he  determined  to 
despatch  his  mother  without  delay.  Nor  was 
his  fury  to  be  restrained  till  Burrhus  pledged 
himself,  if  the  charge  was  verified,  to  see  execu- 
tion done  upon  her ;  but  to  be  heard  in  answer 
to  the  accusation,  he  said,  was  the  right  of  the 
meanest  person,  much  more  so  of  a  mother.  In 
the  present  case,  no  charge  was  made  in  form ; 
no  prosecutor  appeared  $  the  whole  was  nothing 
but  the  whisper  of  a  busy  talebearer,  who 
brought  intelligence  from  the  house  of  an  enemy ; 
but  the  time  chosen  for  the  discovery  makes  the 
whole  improbable.  Paris  the  informer  came  in 
the  dead  of  night ;  and  after  many  hours  spent 
in  carousing,  what  can  be  expected,  but  confu- 
sion, ignorance,  and  fatal  temerity  ? 

XXI.  Nero  was  pacified  by  this  reasoning. 
At  the  dawn  of  day,  proper  persons  were  sent 
to  Agrippina,  to  inform  her  of  the  allegations 
•gainst  her,  and  to  hear  her  defence.  The 
commission  was  executed  by  Burrhus  in  the 
presence  of  Seneca,  and  a  number  of  freedmen, 
who  were  sent  to  watch  the  whole  proceeding. 
Burrhus  stated  the  charge;  he  named  the  in- 
formers, and,  in  a  tone  of  severity,-  enforced 
every  circumstance.  Agrippina  heard  him  un- 
dismayed, and  with  the  pride  and  spirit  of  her 
character,  replied  as  follows:  «That  Silana, 
who  has  never  known  the  labours  of  child-bed, 
should  be  a  stranger  to  the  affections  of  a  mother, 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise.  A  woman  of 
profligate  manners  may  change  her  adulterers, 
tut  a  mother  cannot  renounce  her  children.   If 


Iturius  and  Calvisius,  two  benkrapts  in  fiune  •■ 
well  as  fortune,  have  sold  themselves  to  an  old 
woman,  is  it  of  course  that  I  must  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  which  they  have  fabricated  ?  And  must 
my  son,  at  the  instigation  of  two  such  miso^ 
ants,  commit  a  parricide  ?  Let  Domitia  show 
her  kindness  to  my  son ;  let  her  vie  with  teodev- 
ness  like  mine,  and  I  will  forgive  her  malice ;  I 
will  even  thank  her  for  it  But  she  is  in  league 
with  Ajtimetus,  who  is  known  to  be  her  para- 
mour :\Pari8,  the  stage-player,  lends  his  aid: 
the  talents  that  figured  in  the  theatre,  he  hopes, 
will  be  able  to  plan  a  real  tragedy. 

*<At  the  time  when  my  cares  were  busy 
to  make  Nero  the  adopted  son  of  Claudius ;  to 
invest  him  with  proconsular  dignity,  snd  de- 
clare him  consul  elect ;  when  I  was  labouring  to 
open  to  my  son.  the  road  to  empire,  where  was 
liomitia  then  ?3  Her  ponds  and  lakes  at  Bais 
engrossed  all  Uer  attention.  Stand  forth  the  man, 
who  can  prove  that  I  tampered  with  the  city- 
guards  i  that  I  seduced  the  provinces  from  their 
allegiance,  or  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  slaves 
and  freedmen  of  the  emperor.  Had  Britanni- 
cus  obtained  the  imperial  dignity,  could  I  have 
hoped  to  live  in  safety?  And  if  Rubellius 
Plautus,  or  any  other  person,  had  seized  the 
reins  of  government,  can  it  be  supposed  that  my 
enemies  would  not  have  seized  their  opportu- 
nity to  exhibit  their  charge,  not  for  intemperate 
words,  thrown  out  in  the  warmth  of  passion, 
the  effhsion  of  a  mother's  jealousy,  but  for  real 
crimes,  and  those  of  so  deep  a  dye,  that  no  man 
can  forgive  them,  except  a  son,  for  whom  they 
were  committed  ?"  Such  was  the  language  of 
Agrippina.  The  warmth  and  energy  with 
which  she  delivered  herself,  made  an  impression 
on  all  who  heard  hef.  They  endeavoured  to 
soften  aflliction,  and  mitigate  the  violence  oi  her 
feelings.  She  demanded  an  interview  with  her 
son,  and  the  meeting  was  granted.  In  his  pre- 
sence she  scorned  to  enter  into  a  vindicati<m  of 
herself.  To  answer  the  charge  might  betray  too 
much  diffidence  {  nor  did  she  dwell  on  the  ser- 
vices which  she  had  rendered  to  her  son ;  that 
were  to  tax  him  with  ingratitude.  Her  object 
was  to  punish  her  accusers,  and  reward  her 
friends.     She  succeeded  in  both. 

XXII.  The  superintendence  of  com  and 
grain  was  granted  to  Fienius  Rufus.  The  pub- 
lic spectacles,  then  intended  by  the  empertv, 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  Amintins  Stella. 
The  province  of  Egypt  was  assigned  to  Cains 
Balbillus,!  and  that  of  Syria  to  Publius  Anteius. 
But  the  last  was  the  bubble  of  promises,  and 
never  suffered  to  proceed  to  his  government 
Silana  was  sent  into  exile.    Calvisius  and  Itn- 


1  Seneca  calls  BalblUus  the  bestof  men, and  a  adwlar 
of  oncommon  eniditJon.     fSronan  cpMmit,  in 
Mtranmt gmttn rariMimmr.  SeeQoMi.  Nat 
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riwtiharBd  theniMftito.  AtfaMtai  was  iran- 
Ubcd  with  death.  Parif ,  the  comedian,  was  of 
too  miich  eoDsequeneei  he  had  the  art  of  miii- 
iftering  to  the  pleasures  of  the  priDee ;  hit  vices 
•aTed  him.  Rubcllias  Plaotus  was,  for  the 
pneent,  passed  by  in  silence. 

XXIIL  Soon  after  this  transaction,  Pallas  and 
Bvnhiis  were  chaii^  with  a  conspiiacy  to  raise 
Oonelitts  Sylla  to  the  imperial  seat,  in  consider- 
ntioa  of  his  illnstrioas  birth,  and  the  affinity 
which  he  bore  to  Clandins,  being,  by  his  marriage 
with  Antonia,  the  son-in-law  of  that  emperor. 
In  this  bosiness,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Petns 
was  the  pfoseentori  a  busy  pragmatical  fellow, 
notsriona  for  harassing  his  fellow-citiiens  with 
eoBfiseations  to  the  treasury,  and  on  the  present 
oeeasien  a  manifest  impostor.  To  find  Pallas 
iDBOcent  would  not  have  been  unpleasant  to  the 
&thers,  if  the  arrogance  of  the  man  had  not 
given  di«gnst  to  alL  In  the  course  of  the  trial, 
■erne  of  has  freedmen  being  mentioned  as  accom- 
plices in  the  plot,  he  thought  proper  to  answer, 
^That  anong  his  domestics  he  never  conde- 
■eeaded  to  speaks  he  signified  his  pleasure  by  a 
■od,  or  a  motion  of  his  hand.  If  the  business 
required  tpecial  directions,  he  committed  his 
to  paper,  unwilling  to  mix  in  discourse 
people  so  much  beneath  his  notice." 
Burrhus,  though  involved  in  the  prosecution, 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench  with  the  judges,  and 
prowMneod  his  opinion.  Patus  was  condemned 
to  banishment,  and  all  his  papers,  which  he 
pveserved  as  documents  to  be  used  in  the 
levival  of  treasuiy  suits,  were  committed  to  the 
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XXIV.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
of  having  a  cohort  on  duty,  at  the  exhi- 
Utkm  of  the  public  spectacles,  was  entirely  laid 
Mide.  By  this  measure  the  people  were  amused 
with  a  show  of  liberty ;  and  tbe  soldiers,  being 
thus  removed  from  the  licentiousness  of  the 
theatre,  were  no  longer  in  danger  of  tainting  the 
discipline  of  the  army  with  the  vices  of  the  city. 
Tnm  this  experiment  it  was  to  be  further  seen, 
whether  the  populace,  freed  from  the  control  of 
the  military,  would  be  observant  of  decency  and 
good  order.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva 
being  struck  with  lightning,  the  emperor,  by  the 
advice  of  the  soothsayers,  ordered  a  solemn 
lustration  to  purify  the  city. 

The  consulship  of  Quintos  Volusius 


t  The  Bomans  had  three  wajs  of  enermlnaUng  a 
aaaa  from  his  eooncry;  namely,  BaiUmn,  JUUgoHo^ 
aad  DapmUHa.  Tbe  perMm  condemnfld  to  exile  lost 
fha  t%iits  of  a  eltisen,and  flbrfehMl  all  kinds  of  pro- 
patly.  Sentence  <tf  lelefaUon  removed  the  person  to  a 
certain  dIstoacefttNnBoBie ;  bat,  If  no  floe  was  Imposed, 
kmok  away  no  other  right  DtpariaHmi  was  InTented 
by  lafoslas.  It  was  the  severest  kind  of  banWunem. 
The  parson  coadeaanad  was  hurried  away  in  chains, 
sbrlppod  of  all  pfoperty,  and  eonflned  to  aooie  Island  or 


and  Publius  Scipio  [A.  U.  C.  809.  A.  D.  66.]  was 

remarkable  for  the  tranquillity  that  prevailed  In 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  corruption  of 
manners  that  disgraced  the  city  of  Rome.     Of 
all  the  wotst  enormities  Nero  was  the  author. 
In  the  garb  of  a  slave,  he  roved  through  the 
streets,  visited  the  brothels,  and  rambled  through 
all  by-places,  attended  by  a  band  of  rioters,  who 
seized  the  wares  and  merchandise  exposed  to 
sale,  and  offered  violence  to  all  that  fell  in  their 
way.    In  these  frolics,  Nero  was  to  little  sus- 
pected to  be  a  party,  that  he  was  roughly  handled 
in  several  frays.     He  received  wounds  on  some 
occasions,  and  his  fSue  was  disfigured  with  a 
scar.    It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  tran- 
spired that  the  emperor  was  become  a  night 
brawler.    The  mischief  from  that  moment  grew 
more  alarming.    Men  of  rank  were  insulted, 
and  women  of  the  first  condition  sufiTered  gross 
indignities.     The  example  of  the  prince  brought 
midnight  riots  into  fashion.    Private  penons 
took  their  opportunity,  with  a  band  of  loose 
companions,  to  annoy  the  public  streets.    Every 
quarter  was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder,  in- 
somuch that  Rome,  at  night,  resembled  a  city 
taken  by  storm.  In  one  of  these  wild  adventures, 
Julius  Mentanus,  of  senatorian  rank,  but  not 
yet  advanced  to  the  magistracy,  happened  to 
encounter  the  emperor  and  his  party.     Being 
attacked  with  force,  he  made  a  resolute  defence ; 
and  finding,  afterwards,  that  Nero  was  the  per^ 
son  whom  he  discomfited  in  the  fray,  he  endea- 
voured to  soften  resentment  by  apologies  for  his 
behaviour  t  but  the  excuse  was  considered  as  a 
reflection  on  the  prince,  and  Montanus  was 
compelled  to  die. 

Nero  persisted  in  this  course  of  debauchery, 
and,  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  took  with  him 
a  party  of  soldiers,  and  a  gang  of  gladiators. 
These  men,  in  slight  and  accidental  skirmishes, 
kept  aloof  from  the  fray ;  but  if  warm  and  active 
spirits  made  a  stout  resistance,  they  became  pa^- 
ties  in  the  quarrel,  and  cut  their  way  swotd  in 
hand.  The  theatre,  at  the  same  time,  was  a 
scene  of  >uproar  and  violent  contention.  ^  Tbe 
partisans  of  tbe  players  waged  a  kind  of  civil 
war.  Nero  encouraged  them,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  with  ample  rewards.  He  was 
often  a  secret  spectetor  of  the  tomultj  and,  at 
length,  did  not  blush  to  appear  in  the  face  bf  the 
public.  These  disturbances  were  so  frequent, 
that,  from  a  people  divided  into  factions,  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  some  dreadful  convul- 
sion X  the  only  remedy  left,  was  to  banish  the 
players  out  of  Italy,  and  once  more  make  the 
soldiers  mount  guai^  at  the  theatre. 

XXVL  About  this  time,  the  enfranchised 
ilave8,by  the  insolence  of  their  behaviour  to  the 
patrons  who  had  given  them  their  freedom, 
provoked  a  debate  in  the  senate.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  law,  empowering  the  patron  to 
reclaim  his  right  over  such  as  made  an  improper 
use  of  their  liberty.  The  fathers  were  willing  to 
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•dapt  the  meaiiu»»  but  tlie  eonndf  did  net  chooie 
to  put  the  qaMtion  before  due  notice  was  fSJivtu 
to  the  emperor.  Thej  reported  the  cftie»and 
the  Bubiteace  of  the  debate,  requesting  to  know 
whether  the  prince  would,  of  his  own  authority, 
•nnct  a  law  that  had  but  few  to  oppose  it.  In 
support  of  the  motion,  it  had  been  argued,  that 
the  freedmen  were  leagued  in  a  faction  against 
their  patrons,  and  had  the  iDsolence  to  think 
them  answerable  for  their  conduct  in  the  senate. 
Thej  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  violence  to  their 
persons;  they  raised  their  hands  against  their 
benefactors,  and,  with  audacious  contumacy, 
presumed  to  hinder  them  from  seeking  redress 
in  due  course  of  law.  The  patron,  it  is  true, 
ha^  peculiar  privileges:  but  in  what  do  they 
consist  ?  In  the  empty  power  of  banishing  the 
Ireedman,  who  proves  unworthy  of  the  favour 
bestowed  upon  him,  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  Rome  i  that  is,  to  send  him,  by  way 
of  punishment,  to  the  delightful  plains  of  Cam- 
pania. In  every  other  point  of  view,  the  f reed- 
man  is  on  a  level  with  the  highest  citizen.  He 
enjoys  equal  privileges.  It  were,  therefore,  a 
prudent  measure  to  arm  the  patron  with  coer- 
cive authority,  effectual  for  the  purpose,  and  of 
lorce  not  to  be  eluded.  The  manumitted  slave 
should  «be  taught  to  prolong  the  enjoyment 
of  his  liberty  by  the  same  behaviour  that 
obtained  it  at  first  Nor  could  this  be  deemed 
an  oppressive  law ;  since,  as  often  as  the  freed- 
men showed  no  sense  of  duty  or  subordina- 
tion, to  reduce  them  to  their  primitive  servitude 
would  be  the  soundest  policy.  When  grati- 
tude has  no  effect,  coercion  is  the  proper 
remedy." 

XXVII.  In  answer  to  this  reasoning,  it  was 
contended  by  the  opposite  party,  <<  that,  iu  all 
cases  of  partial  mischief,  punishment  should  fall 
on  the  guilty  only.  For  the  delinquency  of  a 
few,  the  rights  of  all  ought  not  to  be  taken  away. 
The  freedmen  were  a  large  and  numerous  body. 
From  them  the  number  of  the  tribes  was  com- 
pleted, the  magistrates  were  supplied  with  infe- 
rior officers,  the  sacerdotal  orders  with  assistants, 
and  the  pratoiian  cohorts  with  recruits.  Many 
of  the  Roman  knights,  and  even  the  senators 
had  no  other  origin.  Deduct  the  men  whose 
fathers  were  enfranchised,  and  the  number  of 
freebom  citizens  will  dwindle  into  nothing. 
When  the  ranks  of  society  were  established  at 
Rome,  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  old  republic  to 
make  liberty  the  common  right  of  all,  not  the 
prerogative  of  a  few.  The  power  of  conferring 
freedom  was  also  regulated,  and  two  different 
modes  ^  were  established,  to  the  end  that  the 


1  The  Romans  had  two  diflbrent  modes  of  enlran- 
chlsemem,  or  of  grantiog  freedom  to  their  slaves.  The 
first  was  performed  by  the  prstor,  who  ordered  the  slave 
to  turn  rowid,  and  with  a  switch  or  cain  struck  him  on 
the  head  or  back,  informhig  him  that  he  was  thereby 
The  aacond  way  of  granting  freedom  was 


patron,  if  he  taw  teaeen  in  it,  might  either 
revoke  his  grant,  or  confirm  it  by  additional 
bounty.  The  man  enfranchised  without  proper 
ceremonies  before  the  prstor,  was  liable  to  be 
claimed  again  by  his  master.  But  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  patron  to  consider  well  the  character 
of  his  slave ;  till  he  knows  the  merit  of  the  man, 
let  him  withhold  his  generosity ;  but  when  free* 
dom  is  fairly  bestowed,  there  ought  to  be  no 
resumption  of  the  grant.'*  To  this  last  opinion 
Nero  acceded.  He  signified  his  pleasure  to  the 
senate,  that,  in  all  causes  between  the  patron 
and  his  freedman,  they  should  decide  on  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case,  without  dero- 
gating from  the  rights  of  the  body  at  large.  Soon 
after  this  regulation,  Paris,  who  had  received  his 
freedom  from  Domitia,  the  emperor's  aunt^  was 
removed  from  her  domestic  train,  and  declared  to 
be  a  freeborn  citizen.9  The  colour  of  law  wae 
given  to  this  proceeding;  but  the  judgment  was 
known  to  be  dictated  by  the  prince,  and  the 
infamy,  therefore,  was  all  his  own.  ^ 

XXVIII.  There  remained,  notwithstanding, 
even  at  this  juncture,  an  image  of  ancient  liberty. 
A  proof  of  this  occurred  in  a  contest  that  took 
place  between  Vibullius,  the  prator,  and,  Antis- 
tius,  tribune  of  the  people.  Certain  partisans 
of  the  players  had  been,  for  their  tumultuous 
behaviour,  committed  to  jail  by  the  pnetor.  The 
tribune  interposed  his  authority,  and  released 
the  prisoners.  This  conduct  was  condemned 
by  the  senate,  as  extra-judicial  and  illegal. 
A  decree  passed,  ordaining  that  the  tribunes 
shduld  not  presume  tp  counteract  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  pnetor,  or  the  consuls  ;  nor  to  sum- 
mon to  their  own  tribunal  men  who  resided 
in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  were  amenable 
to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  colony.  It 
was  further  settled,  on  the  motion  of  Lucius 


liy  writing  under  the  maeier's  hand,  or  by  bts  volontary 
declaration  in  ihe  presence  of  a  few  friends.  The  moet 
solemn  mode  of  maauiuiaeion  was  Uiat  by  ihe  rod,  called 
VinJicta:  hence  Perseus  the  satirist  says,  VindUcta 
pottquam  meua  a  pratore  receasi.  The  person  so  en- 
franchised, obtained  all  the  rights  of  a  Riiman  cltisen. 
The  second  form  of  manumission  conveyed  to  the  slave 
a  degree  of  liberty,  but  did  not  rank  him  in  the  class  o€ 
citizens,  nor  allow  him  to  be  in  any  case  a  legal  witness. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  patron,  who  granted 
freedom  by  his  own  private  act,  had  time  to  consider 
whether  the  slave,  whom  he  released,  was  worthy  of  a 
further  &vour.  He  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  invest 
him  with  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen  by  the  more  solemn 
mode  of  manamission  before  the  pnetor.  See  Heinec- 
clus,  Antiquit.  Roman.  Juris,  i.  tiu  4  and  fi. 

2  Paris  Uie  comedian  was  a  slave  belonging  to  Domttia, 
the  emperor's  aunL  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No. 
40.  He  had  paid  a  sum  of  money  for  the  degree  of  lib- 
erty, which  her  private  aa  conforrBd,and  still  remained 
in  her  list  of  fi^edmen.  Aspiring  above  that  rank,  bo 
pretended  to  be  ingenuous  by  his  birth,  and  by  eonss* 
quence,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citiaen; 
and  his  plea,  we  find,  was  admitted.  It  Is  said  that 
DomlUa  was  obliged  to  repay  to  the  pantomime  aetoTy 
the  money  which  she  had  received  for  hie  freedom. 
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Piio,  comiil  eleet,  that  it  shoiild  not  be  compe- 
lent  to  the  tribunes  to  sit  in  judgment  at  theii 
own  houses  {  and  that  the  fines,  imposed  by  their 
authoritj,  should  not  be  entered  by  the  quasstor 
in  the  registers  of  the  treasury,  before  the  end  of 
four  months  from  the  day  of  the  sentence,  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  party  aggrieved  might 
hare  the  benefit  of  an  appeal  to  the  consuls.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  aediles,  patrician  as  well  as 
plebeian,  was  defined  and  limited ;  the  sureties 
which  they  might  demand  were  stated  with  pre- 
cision {  and  the  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  their 
authority  were  reduced  to  a  certain  sum.  In 
consequence  of  these  regulations,  Helvidius 
Priscus,  tribune  of  the  people,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  against  Obultronius  Ssbinus,  a 
questor  of  the  treasury.  He  charged  him  with 
harassing  the  poor  with  unreasonable  confisca- 
tions, and  unmercifully  seizing  their  effects  to 
be  sold  by  auction.  To  redress  the  grievance, 
Nero  removed  the  register  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  quaestor,  and  left  that  business  to  the  care  of 
prefects  commissioned  for  the  purpose. 

XXIX.  In  this  department  of  the  treasury 
▼arioas  changes  had  been  made,  but  no  settled 
form  )  was  established.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, the  prefects  of  the  treasury  were  chosen  by 
the  senate;  but  there  being  reason  to  suspect 
that  intrigue  and  private  views  had  too  much 
influence,  those  officers  were  drawn  by  lot  out 
of  the  list  of  the  pnetors.  This  mode  was  soon 
found  to  be  defective.  Chance  decided,  and  too 
often  wandered  to  men  unqualified  for  the  em- 
ploymenL  Claudius  restored  the  quaestors,  and, 
to  encourage  them  to  act  with  vigour,  promised 
to  place  them  above  the  necessity  of  soliciting 
the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and,  by  his  own 
authority,  to  raise  them  to  the  higher  magis- 
tracies. But  the  quaestorship  being  the  first 
civil  office  that  men  could  undertake,  maturity 
of  understanding  was  not  to  be  expected.  Nero, 
for  that  reason,  chose  from  the  praetorian  rank, 
a  set  of  new  commissioners  of  known  experience 
and  tried  ability. 

XXX.  During  the  same  consulship,  Vipsanius 
Laenas  was  found  guilty  of  rapacity  in  his  gov- 
ernment of  Sardinia.  Cestius  Proculus  was  pro- 
secuted for  extortion ;  but  his  accusers  giving  up 
the  point,  he  was  acquitted.  Clodius  Quirlnalis, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna, 
and  by  his  profligate  manners  and  various  vices 


harassed  the  people  in  that  part  of  Italy,  witha 
degree  of  insolence  not  to  be  endured  by  the 
most  abject  nation,  was  biougbt  to  his  trbd  on 
a  charge  of  rapine  and  oppression.  To  preTent 
the  final  sentence,  he  despatched  himself  by 
poison.  About  the  same  time  Caninius  Rebil«s, 
a  man  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  and  his  ample  riches,  determined  to  de- 
liver himself  from  the  miseries  of  old  age  and 
a  broken  constitution.  He  opened  a  Tein,  and 
bled  to  death.  The  event  was  matter  of  sinw 
prise  to  aU.  The  fortitude,  that  could  Tolun- 
tarily  rush  on  death,  was  not  expected  from  a 
man  softened  by  voluptuous  enjoyments,  and 
infamous  for  his  effeminate  manners.  Lucius 
Volusius,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  left  a  very 
different  character.  He  had  lived,  in  splendid 
affluence,  to  the  age  of  ninety-thiee,  esteemed 
for  the  honest  arts  by  which  he  acquired  im- 
mense wealth,  under  a  succession  of  despotic 
emperors,  yet  never  exposed  to  danger.  He 
found  the  art  of  being  rich  and  virtuoM  with 
impunity. 

XXXI.  Nero,  with  Lueius  Piao  for  his  col- 
league, entered  ou  his  second  consulship.  [A. 
U.  C.  810.  A.  D.  67.]  In  this  year  we  look  in 
vain  for  transactions  worthy  of  the  historian^ 
pen.  The  vast  foundation  of  a  new  amphithe- 
atre,«  built  by  Nero  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  and 
the  massy  timbers  employed  in  that  magnificent 
structure,  might  swell  a  volume  \  but  deserl|H 
tions  of  that  kind  may  be  left  to  grace  the  pages 
of  a  city  journal.  The  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people  requires  that  these  annals  should  not 
descend  to  a  detail  so  minute  and  uninteresting. 
It  will  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that  Capua 
and  Nuceria,  two  Roman  colonies,  were  aug- 
mented by  a  body  of  veterans  transplanted  to 
those  places.  A  Isrgess  of  two  hundred  small 
sesterces  to  each  man  was  distributed  to  the 
populace,  and,  to  support  the  credit  of  the  state, 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  great  ses- 
terces was  deposited  in  the  treasury.  The 
twenty-fifth  penny ,>  imposed  as  a  tax  on  the 
purchase  of  slaves,  was  remitted,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  moderation,  but,  in  fact,  without 
any  solid  advantage  to  the  public  The  payment 
of  the  duty  was  only  shifted  to  the  vender,  and 
he,  to  indemnify  himself,  raised  his  price  on  the 
purchaser.  The  emperor  issued  a  proelamatloii 
forbidding  the  magistrates  and  imperial  procura- 
tors to  exhibit,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  a  show 


8  It  has  bean  already  obaerred,  that  JBrtuium  was 
iha  trmmuj  of  the  public;  Ulaewa,  that  of  tho  prince. 
PUoy  Iha  elder  aaya,  that.  In  the  tfane  of  the  republic, 
when  the  private  ejrcbeqiier  of  the  emperor  was  a  thing 
■Bknown,  the  money  in  the  treasury,  A.  U.  G.  ^ 
aiBOunled  to  a  prodigious  sum.  It  was  atiU  greater 
when  inlins  Cwaar,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  A. 
V.  C.  706,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  riches  of  the 
oommon  wealth.  From  that  tine  the  dissipation  of  the 
aofwrors,  and  the  mpachy  ef  thair  &voarltea,  eflectoally 
drained  tha  ii^iartfifm,  and  tattpoverished  the  sutfe. 


4  This  arophitheatTB  was  buIH  entirely  with  wood. 
Suetonius  says  it  was  completed  within  the  year;  and 
that  Nero,  in  the  public  spectacles  which  he  exhibited, 
gare  ordera  that  none  of  the  combatanta  ahould  be  alaln, 
not  even  the  crimlnala  employed  upon  that  occasion. 
Suet.  In  Neron.  s.  11  See  Pliny,  lib.  zvi.  s.  40. 

6  Ataxon  all  oonmx>dlties  exposed  to  sale  was  fan- 
poaed  by  Aoguaiua,  in  the  eonsulahip  of  Metellos  and 
Nerva,  A.  U.  C.  766.  DIo  aays  It  was  at  first  the  fllUelh 
penny,  but  we  find  that  in  thne  the 
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•  of  gladiators,  wild  bMsts,  or  tny  other  public 
fpeetacle.  The  practice  of  amusing  the  people 
with  grand  exhibitions  had  been  as  sore  a 
,grie7anoe  as  even  the  grasping  hand  of  ava- 
rice. The  governors  plundered  the  people,  and 
by  displays  of  magnificence  hoped  to  disguise, 
or,  in  some  degree,  to  make  atonement  for  their 
crimes* 

XXXII.  A  decree  passed  the  senate  to  protect, 
by  additional  terrors  of  law,  the  life  of  the  patron 
from  the  malice  of  his  slaves.  With  this  view, 
it  was  enacted,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  master 
slain  by  his  domestics,  execution  should  be  done, 
not  only  on  such  as  remained  in  a  state  of  actual 
servitude,  but  lilcewise  on  all,  who,  by  the  will 
of  the  deceased,  obtained  their  freedom,  but  con- 
tinued to  live  under  his  roof  at  the  time  when 
the  murder  was  committed.  Lucius  Varius,  who 
had  been  degraded  for  rapacious  avarice,  was 
restored  to  his  consular  rank,  and  his  seat  in 
the  senate.  Pomponia  Gmcina,  a  woman  of 
illustrious  birth,  and  the  wife  of  Plautiu8,i 
who  on  his  return  from  Britain,  entered  the  dty 
with  the  pomp  of  an  ovation,  was  accused  of 
embracing  the  rites  of  a  foreign  superstttion.9 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
her  husband.  Plautius,  in  conformity  to  an- 
cient usage,  called  together  a  number  of  her 
relations,  and  in  her  presence,  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  He  pronounced  her 
innocent  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  in  one  con- 
tinued train  of  affliction.  From  the  time  when 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  was  brought  to  a 
tragical  end  by  the  wicked  arts  of  Messallna.^^ 
she  never  laid  aside  her  mourning  weeds,  but 
pined  in  grief  during  a  space  of  forty  years, 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  friend.  During 
the  reign  of  Claudius  nothing  could  alleviate  her 
sorrow,  nor  was* her  perseverance  imputed  to 
her  as  a  crime:  in  the  end,  it  was  the  glory  of 

'  her  character. 

XXXin.  This  year  produced  a  number  of 
criminal  accusations.  Publius  Celer  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  province  of  Asia.  The  weight  of 
evidence  pressed  so  hard,  that  Nero,  unable  to 
acquit  him,  drew  the  cause  into  a  tedious  length. 
Baring  tlmt  state  of  suspense,  the  criminal  died 
of  old  age.  Celer,  the  reader  will  remember,  was 
an  instrument  in  the  murder  of  Silanus,*  the 
ptoconsuL    The  magnitude  of  his  guilt  on  that 


1  This  wae  Auloa  Plautius,  who  In  lh«  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, madA  the  first  descent  on  Britain.  See  the  Life  of 
Agrlcola. 

3  Lipsius  and  other  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that 
what  Is  here  called  a  foreign  superstition,  waa  the 
Christian  religion. 

3  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Claudius  put  to  death  iha 
two  Julias,  the  daugtiters  of  Dnisus  and  Oennanicus, 
without  any  proof  of  guilt,  and  without  so  much  as 
hearing  them  in  their  defence,  A  U.  C.  7^  Suet  in 
Claiid.s.29. 

4  See  this  book,  8.1. 


occasion  so  far  surpassed  the  rest  of  his  flagitioiis 
deeds,  that  nothing  else  was  deemed  worthy  of 
notice.  The  enormity  of  one  atrocious  crime 
screened  him  from  punishment 

The  Cillcians  demanded  justice  against  Cossu- 
tianus  Capito,  a  man  of  an  abandoned  character, 
who  at  Rome  bad  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and 
thought,  that,  with  equal  impunity,  he  might 
commit  the  same  excesses  in  the  government 
of  his  province.  The  prosecution  was  carried 
on  with  such  unremitting  vigour,  that  he  aban- 
doned his  defence.  He  was  condemned  to  make 
restitution.  A  suit  of  the  same  nature  was 
commenced  against  Eprius  Marcellus  by  the 
people  of  Lycia,  but  with  dilTereot  success.  A 
powerful  faction  combined  to  support  him.  The 
consequence  was,  that  some  of  the  prosecutors 
were  banished  for  a  conspiracy  against  an  inno- 
cent man. 

XXXIV.  Nero  entered  on  his  third  consul- 
ship, [A.  U.  C.  811.  A.  D.  68.]  having  for  his 
colleague  Valerius  Messala,  the  great-grandson 
of  Corvinus  Mes8a)a,6  the  celebrated  orator, 
who,  in  the  memory  of  a  few  surviving  old 
men,  had  been  associated  in  the  consulship  with 
Augustus,  the  great-grandfather  of  Nero's  mo- 
ther, Agrippina.  The  prince  granted  to  his 
colleague  an  annual  pension  of  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  sesterces,  and  with  that  income  Mes* 
sala,  who  had  fallen  into  blameless  poverty, 
was  able  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  rank  and 
character.  Yearly  stipends  were  also  granted 
to  Aurelius  Cotta,  and  Haterius  Antoninus, 
though  they  were  both,  by  dissipation,  the  at»- 
thors  of  their  own  distress. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  hitherto 
slow  in  its  operations,  grew  warm  and  active  on 
both  sides.  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
point  still  in  dispute.  Vologeses  saw  with  in- 
dignation the  crown,  which  be  had  settled  on 
his  brother  Tiridates,  withheld  by  force,  and,  to 
let  him  receive  it  as  the  gift  of  a  foreign  power, 
was  a  degree  of  humiliation  to  which  his  pride 
could  not  submit  On  the  other  hand,  to  re- 
cover the  conquests  formerly  made  by  Locullus 
and  Pompey  was  in  Corbulo's  judgment  worthy 
of  the  Roman  name.  The  Armenians  balanced 
between  the  powers  at  war,  and  in  their  turn 
invited  each.  Their  natural  bias  inclined  them 
to  the  Parthians.  Neighbours  by  situation,  eon- 
genial  in  their  manners,  and  by  frequent  inter- 
marriages closely  allied,  they  were  willing  to 
favour  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  even  inclined 
to  submit  to  a  Parthian  master.  Inured  by  habit 
to  a  taste  of  servitude,  they  neither  understood, 
nor  wished  for,  civil  liberty. 


5  Corvinus  Messala  was  joint  consul  with  Augustus, 
A  U.  C.  723.  For  mors  of  hhn,  see  the  dialogue  oon* 
ceming  Oratorj. 
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XXXV.  Coibolo  htd  to  itrnggle  with  the 
■lothfnl  disposition  of  his  anny;  a  mischief 
voie  emhsmssing  than  tiw  wily  arts  pf  the 
enemy.  The  legions  from  Syria  joined  his  camp, 
hut  90  enervated  by  the  languor  of  peace,  that 
tliey  could  scarce  support  the  labours  of  a  cam- 
paign. It  is  certain,  that  there  were  amongst 
them  veterans  who  had  seen  no  service ;  who 
had  never  been  on  duty  at  a  midnight  post; 
who  never  mounted  gusid,  and  were  such  total 
strangen  to  a  fosse  and  a  palisades  that  they 
gazed  at  both  as  at  a  novelty.  They  had  served 
the  term  prescribed  in  garrison-towns,  without 
helmets,  and  without  breast-plates,  spruce  and 
trim  in  their  attire,  by  profession  soldiers,  yet 
thinking  of  nothing  but  the  means  of  enriching 
themselves.  Having  dismissed  all  such  as  were 
by  age  and  infirmity  rendered  unfit  for  the  ser- 
vice, Corbulo  ordered  new  levies  to  be  made  in 
Galatia  and  Cappadocta.  To  these  he  added  a 
legion  (rom  Germany,  with  some  troops  of  horse, 
■ad  a  detachment  of  infantry  from  the  cohorts. 
Thus  reinforced,  his  army  kept  the  field,  though 
tile  frost  was  so  intense,  that,  without  digging 
through  the  ice,  it  was  impossible  to  pitch  their 
tents.  By  the  inclemency  of  the  season  many 
lost  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  it  often  happen- 
ed that  the  sentinel  died  on  his  post  The  case 
of  one  soldier  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  He 
was  employed  in  carrying  a  load  of  wood  t  his 
hands,  nipt  by  the  frost,  and  cleaving  to  the 
faggot,  dropt  from  his  arms,  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  general,  during  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, gave  an  example  of  strenuous  exertion  ; 
he  was  busy  in  every  quarter,  thinly  clad,  bis 
head  uncovered,  in  the  ranks,  at  the  works, 
eommending  the  l>nive,  relieving  the  weak,  and 
by  his  own  active  vigour  exciting  the  emulation 
of  the  men.  But  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and 
the  hardship  of  the  service,  were  more  than 
the  soldiers  could  endure.  The  army  suffered 
Ij  desertion.  This  required  an  immediate* 
icraedy.  The  practice  of  lenity  towards  the 
first  or  second  offence,  which  often  prevailed  in 
other  armies,  would  have  been  attended  with 
dangerous  consequenees.  He  who  quitted  bis 
colours  suffered  death  as  soon  as  taken ;  and 
this  severity  proved  more  salutary  than  weak 
compassion.  The  number  of  deserters,  from  that 
time,  feU  short  of  what  happens  in  other  camps, 
where  too  much  indulgence  is  the  practice. 

XXXVl.  Having  resolved  to  wait  the  return 
of  spring,  Corbulo  kept  his  men  within  their 
intrenchments  during  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
The  auxiliary  cohorts  wero  stationed  at  proper 
posts,  under  the  command  of  Pactius  Orphitus, 
who  had  served  as  principal  centurion.  The 
ordeia  gfTen  to  this  ofllcer  wero,  that  the  advanc- 
ed posts  should  by  no  means  hazard  an  engage- 
nent.  Orphitus  sent  to  inibnn  the  general,  that 
the  Barharisns   sj^ead  themselves  round  the 


country  with  so  little  caution,  that  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  their  imprudence.  Corbulo 
renewed  his  orders,  that  the  troops  should  keep 
within  the  lines,  and  wait  for  a  roinforeement. 
Orphitus  paid  no  regard  to  the  command  of  his 
superior  officer.  A  few  troops  of  horse,  from 
the  adjacent  castles,  came  up  to  join  him,  and, 
through  inexperience,  demanded  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy.  Orphitus  risked  a  battle,  and  was 
totally  routed.  The  foroes  posted  near  at  hand, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  march  to  the  assistance  of 
the  broken  ranks,  fled  in  confusion  to  their  in- 
trenchments. Corbulo  no  sooner  received  Intel- 
iigence  of  his  defeat,  than  he  resolved  to  pass  the 
severest  censure  on  the  disobedience  of  bis  officer. 
He  ordered  him,  his  subalterns,  and  his  men,  to 
maroh  out  of  the  intrenchments,^  and  there 
left  them  in  disgrace,  till,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  whole  army,  be  gave  them  leave  to  return 
within  the  lines. 

XXXVU.  Meanwhile  Tiridates,  at  the  head 
of  his  vassals  and  followers,  with  a  strong  rein- 
forcement sent  by  his  brother  Vologeses,  invaded 
Armenia,  not,  as  before,  by  sudden  incursions, 
but  with  open  hostility.  Wherever  the  people 
were  in  the  interests  of  Rome,  he  laid  waste 
their  lands  \  if  an  armed  force  advanced  against 
him,  he  shifted  his  quarters,  and,  by  the  velocity 
of  his  flight,  eluded  the  attack.  He  moved  with 
rapidity  from  place  to  place,  and,  by  the  terror 
of  a  wild  and  desultory  war,  more  than  by  the 
success  of  his  arms,  kept  the  country  in  a  constant 
alarm.  Corbulo  endeavoured,  but  without  effect, 
to  bring  him  to  an  engagement  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  enemy,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  spread  his  forces  round  the 
country,  under  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants 
and  other  subordinate  officers.  At  the  same 
time  he  caused  a  diversion  to  be  made  by  Anti- 
ochus,  king  of  Syria,  in  the  provinces  of  Arme- 
nia, that  lay  contiguous  to  his  dominions.  Pbar- 
asmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  was  willing,  in  this 
juncture,  to  co-operate  with  the  Roman  arms. 
He  had  put  his  son  Rhadamistus  to  death  for  im- 
puted treason,  and,  to  make  terms  with  Rome, 
while,  in  fact,  he  gratified  his  rooted  aversion 
to  the  Armenians,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the 
war,  wUh  the  9:eal  and  ardour  of  a  friend  to  the 
cause.  The  Isichians  ?  also  declared  for  Corbulo. 
That  people  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
allies  of  Rome.  They  made  incursions  into  the 
wild  and  desert  tracts  of  Armenia,  and  by  a 


C  Thifl  mode  of  punishment  was  established  by  ancient 
uaoge.  Livy  relates,  that  the  cohorts,  which  had  lost 
their  colours,  were  obliged  to  remain  oo  the  oatstds  of 
the  camp,  wittiout  their  tents,  and  were  found  In  that 
condition  by  Valeriiui  Blaxirous  the  dictator.  Coftor^M, 
qua  ngna  amuerant^  extra  vtUlum  tins  ttntcriia  detii- 
tuUu  invenU  dictator  VaUritu  Masrimua.  Uvji  Utk  z* 
s.  4. 

7  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
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desultory  runbling  war  distncted  the  operations 
of  the  enemy. 

Tiridates  finding  himself  counteracted  on  every 
tide,  sent  ambassadors  to  expostulate,  as  well  in 
the  name  of  the  Parthians,  as  for  himself.  <<  After 
hostages  so  lately  delivered,  and  a  renewal  of 
friendship,  that  promised  mutual  advantages, 
why  was  his  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia  the  fixed,  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
Roman  army  ?  If  Vologeses  was  not  as  yet  in 
motion  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom, 
it  was  because  he  wished  to  prevail  by  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  not  by  force  of  arms.  If  the 
■word  must  be  drawn,  the  event  would  show 
that  the  Arsacides  had  not  forgot  that  warlike 
spirit  which,  on  former  occasions,  had  been  fatal 
to  the  Roman  name."  Corbulo  heard  this  mag- 
nificent language  {  but,  being  informed,  by  stire 
intelligence,  that  the  revolt  of  the  Hyrcanians  i 
found  •  emplojrment  for  Vologeses,  be  returned 
for  answer,  that  the  wisest  measure  Tiridates 
could  pursue,  would  be  to  address  himself  in  a 
luppliant  style  to  the  emperor  of  Rome.  The 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  settled  on  a  solid  basts, 
might  be  his  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
the  havoc  of  a  destructive  war,  if  to  distant  and 
chimerical  hopes  he  preferred  moderate  measures 
and  present  security. 

XXXVIII.  From  this  time  the  business  fell 
into  a  train  of  negotiation.  Frequent  despatches 
passed  between  both  armies ;  but  no  progress 
being  made  towards  a  conclusive  treaty,  it  was 
&t  length  agreed  that,  at  a  fixed  time  and  place, 
the  two  chiefs  should  come  to  an  interview. 
Tiridates  gave  notice  that  he  should  bring  with 
him  a  guard  of  a  thousand  horse ;  the  number 
which  Corbulo  might  choose  for  his  own  person, 
be  did  not  take  upon  him  to  prescribe  ;  all  he 
desired  was,  that  they  should  come  with  a  pacific 
disposition,  and  advance  to  the  congress  without 
their  breastplates  and  their  helmets.  This  stroke 
of  eastern  perfidy  was  not  so  fine,  but  even  the 
dullest  capacity,  not  to  mention  an  experienced 
general,  might  perceive  the  latent  fraud.  The 
number  limited  on  one  side,  and  to  the  opposite 
party  left  indefinite,  carried  with  it  a  specious 
appearance )  but  the  lurking  treachery  was  too 
apparent.  The  Parthian  cavalry  excelled  in  the 
dexterity  of  managing  the  bow  and  arrow ;  and, 
without  defensive  armour,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  superior  numbers  ?  Aware  of  the  design, 
but  choosing  to  disguise  hb  sentiments,  Corbulo 
calmly  answered,  that  the  business  being  of  a 
public  nature,  the  discussion  of  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  both  armies.  For  the  conven- 
tion he  appointed  a  place  inclosed  on  one  side  by 
a  soft  acclivity  of  gently  rising  hills,  where  the 
infantry  might  be  posted  to  advantage,  with  a 
Tale  beneath,  stretcliing  to  an  extent  that  gave 
ample  space  for  the  cavalry.    On  the  stated  day 


1  For  the  Hyrcanians,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 


Corbulo  advanced  to  the  meeting,  with  his  foieei 
in  regular  order.  In  the  wings  were  stationed 
the  allies  and  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  the  kings 
in  friendship  with  Rome.  The  sixth  legion 
formed  the  centre,  strengthened  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  three  thousand  men  from  the  third  legion, 
drafted  in  the  night  from  the  neighbouring  camp. 
Being  embodied  under  one  eagle,  they  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  single  legion.  Towards  the 
close  of  day,  Tiridates  occupied  a  distant  ground, 
visible  indeed,  but  never  within  hearing.  Not 
being  able  to  obtain  a  conference,  the  Roman 
general  ordered  his  men  to  file  off  to  their 
respective  quarters. 

XXXIX.  Tiridates  left  the  field  with  precipi- 
tation, alarmed  at  the  various  movements  of  the 
Roman  army,  and  fearing  the  danger  of  an  am- 
buscade, or,  perhaps,  intending  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  provisions  then  on  the  way  from  the 
city  of  Trebizonde  ^  and  the  Pontic  sea.  But 
the  supplies  were  conveyed  over  the  mountains, 
where  a  chain  of  posts  was  formed,  to  secure  the 
passes.  A  slow  and  lingering  war  was  now  to 
be  apprehended :  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  issue, 
and  compel  the  Armenians  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, Corbulo  resolved  to  level  their  castles  to 
the  ground.  The  strongfsst  fort  in  that  quarter 
was  known  by  the  name  of  VoLAirnuxxS  the 
demolition  of  that  place  he  reserved  for  himself, 
and  against  the  towns  of  inferior  note  he  sent 
Cornelius  Flaccus,  a  lieutenant  general,  and 
Insteius  Capito,  prefect  of  the  camp.  Having 
reconnoitred  the  works,  and  prepared  for  the 
assault,  he  harangued  his  men  in  effect  as  follows : 
"  You  have  now  to  do  with  a  dastardly  and  fugi- 
tive enemy ;  a  vagabond  race,  always  roving  in 
predatory  bands,  betraying  at  once  their  unwar- 
like  spirit  and  their  perfidy ;  impatient  of  peace, 
and  cowards  in  war.  The  time  is  arrived,  when 
the  whole  nation  may  be  exterminated :  by  one 
brave  exploit  you  may  gain  both  fame  and  booty 
to  reward  your  valour."  Having  thus  inflamed 
the  spirit  of  his  men,  he  arranged  them  in  four 
divisions :  one  close  embodied  under  their  shields, 
forming  a  military  shell,  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  the  ramparts  ;  a  second  party  advanced  with 
ladders  to  scale  the  walls ;  a  third  with  their 
warlike  engines  threw  into  the  place  a  shower 
of  darts  and  missive  fire;  while  the  slingers 
and  archers,  posted  at  a  convenient  distance, 
discharged  a  volley  of  metal  and  huge  massy 
stones. 

To  keep  the  enemy  employed  in  every  quarter, 
the  attack  was  made  on  all  sides  at  once.  Id 
less  than  four  hours  the  Barbarians  were  driven 
from  their  stations ;  the  ramparts  were  left  de- 
fenceless, the  gates  were  forced,  and  the  works 
taken  by  scalade.  A  dreadful  slaughter  followed. 


2  For  Trebizonde,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

3  Llpiius  says,  thia  caetle  is  mentioned  bj  no  ollior 
ancient  anther. 
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iUl  who  were  capable  of  canying  eznii  were 
put  to  the  sword.  On  the  part  of  the  Romam 
only  one  man  was  killed  \  the  number  of  wounded 
wee  inconsiderable.  The  women  and  children 
were  sold  to  slavery :  the  rest  was  left  to  be 
plundered  by  the  soldiers.  The  operations  of 
Flaoctts  and  Capito  were  attended  with  equal 
euecess.  In  one  day  three  castles  were  taken  by 
storm.  A  general  panic  overspread  the  country. 
From  motives  of  fear  or  treachery  the  inhabit- 
ants surrendered  at  discretion.  Encouraged  by 
these  prosperous  events,  Corbulo  was  now  re- 
solved to  lay  siege  in  form  to  Artaxata,^  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
it  advisable  to  march  the  nearest  way.  The 
liver  Arazess  washes  the  walls  of  the  city :  the 
legions  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
etnict  the  necessary  bridges  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
exposed  to  their  darts  and  missive  weapons. 
They  took  a  wider  circuit,  and  forded  over  where 
the  current  was  broad  and  shallow. 

XL.  Tiridates  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
distress.  Shame  and  fear  took  possession  of  him 
by  turns.  If  he  suffered  a  blocloide  to  be  formed, 
his  weak  eondition  would  be  too  apparent ;  if  be 
attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  his  cavalry  might  be 
eurrounded  in  the  narrow  defiles.  He  resolved 
to  show  himself  towards  the  close  of  the  day  in 
Older  of  battle,  and  next  morning,  either  to  at^ 
tack  the  Romans,  or,  by  a  sudden  retreat,  to  draw 
them  into  an  ambuscade.  With  this  intent  he 
made  a  sudden  movement,  and  surrounded  the 
legions.  The  attempt  gave  no  alarm  to  Corbulo : 
prepared  for  all  events,  he  had  marshalled  his 
men  either  for  action  or  a  march.  The  third  le- 
gion took  post  in  the  right  wing ;  the  sixth  ad- 
vanced on  the  left ;  and  a  select  detachment  from 
the  tenth  formed  the  centre.  The  baggage  was 
aecure  between  the  ranks :  a  body  of  a  thousand 
horse  brought  up  the  rear,  with  orders  to  face 
the  enemy  whenever  an  attack  was  made,  but 
sever  to  pursue  them.  The  foot  archers,  and 
tfie  rest  of  the  cavalry,  were  distributed  in  the 
wings.  The  left  extended  their  ranks  towards 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  order,  if  the  Barbarians 
advanced  on  that  side,  to  hem  them  in  between 
the  front  lines  and  the  centre  of  the  army.  Tiri- 
dates contented  himself  with  vain  parade,  shift- 
ing his  ground  with  celerity,  yet  never  within 
the  throw  of  a  dart,  advanciog,  retreatiug,  and 
by  every  stratagem,  trying  to  make  the  Romans 
open  their  ranks,  and  leave  themselves  liable  to 
be  attacked  in  scattered  parties.  His  efforts  were 
without  effect:  one  officer,  who  commanded  a 
troop  of  horse,  advanced  from  his  post,  and  fell 
wider  a  volley  of  darts.  His  temerity  restrained 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Towards  the  close  of  day, 
Tiridates,  seeing  his  wiles  defeated,  withdrew 
with  all  his  forces. 


4  See  ihe  Geographical  Table. 
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XLI.  Corbulo  encamped  on  the  spot.  Having 
reason  to  imagine  that  Tiridates  would  throw 
himself  into  the  city  of  Artaxata,  he  debated 
whether  it  would  not  be  best,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  push  forward  by  rapid  marches,  and  lay 
siege  to  the  place.  While  he  remained  in  sus- 
pense, intelligence  was  brought  by  the  scouts  that 
the  prince  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  some  dis- 
tant region,  but  whether  to  Media  or  Albania, 
was  uncertain.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait 
the  return  of  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  des- 
patched the  light-armed  cohorts.  With  orders  to 
invest  the  city,  and  begin  their  attack  at  a  proper 
distance.  The  inhabitants  threw  open  their 
gates,  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  Their  lives 
were  saved,  but  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashea. 
Jio  other  measure  could  be  adopted ;  the  walls 
were  of  wide  extent,  and  a  sufficient  garrison 
could  not  be  spared,  at  a  time  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour  \  and  if  the 
city  were  left  unhurt,  the  advantage,  as  well  as 
glory  of  the  conquest,  would  be  lost.  To  these 
reasons  were  added  an  extraordinary  appearance 
in  the  heavens.  It  happened  that  the  sunbeams 
played  with  brilliant  lustre  on  the  adjacent  coun- 
tiy,  making  the  whole  circumference  a  scene  of 
splendour,  while  the  precinct  of  the  town  was 
covered  with  the  darkest  gloom,  at  intervals  ren- 
dered still  more  awful  by  flashes  of  li^tning, 
that  served  to  show  the  impending  horror.  This 
phaenomenon  was  believed  to  be  the  wrath 
of  the  gods,  denouncing  the  destruction  of  the 
city. 

For  these  transactions  Nero  was  saluted  Ix- 
FXXATOB.  The  senate  decreed  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving. Statues  and  triumphal  aichcs  were 
erected,  and  the  prince  was  declared  perpetual 
consuL  The  day  on  which  the  victory  was  gain- 
ed, and  also  that  on  which  the  news  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  the  report  was  made  to  the  senate, 
were  by  a  decree  to  be  observed  as  annual  festi- 
vals. Many  other  votes  were  passed  with  the 
same  spirit  of  adulation,  all  in  their  tendency  so 
excessive,  that  Caius  Cassius,  who  had  concurred 
with  every  motion,  observed  at  last,  that  if,  for 
the  benignity  of  the  gods  to  the  Roman  people, 
due  thanks  were  to  be  voted,  acts  of  religion 
would  engross  the  whole  year;  and  therefore, 
care  should  be  taken  to  fix  the  days  of  devotion 
at  proper  intervals,  that  they  might  not  encroach 
too  much  on  the  business  of  civil  life. 

XLII.  About  tliis  time  a  man  who  had  suffer- 
ed various  revolutions  of  fortune,  and  by  his 
vices  had  brought  on  himself  the  public  detesta^ 
tion,  was  cited  to  answer  a  charge  exhibited 
against  him  before  the  senate.  He  was  con- 
demned, but  not  without  fixing  a  stain  on 
the  character  of  Seneca.  Suillius*  was  the 
person ;  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  had  been 


6  For  this  man,  SullUus,  see  Annals,  U.  a  31.  Annals, 
zi.  s.  1. 
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the  fcourge  and  terror  of  bii  fellow-citizens  ;  a 
▼enal  orator,  and  an  informer  by  profession.  In 
the  late  change  of  government  he  had  been  much 
reduced,  but  not  low  enough  to  gratify  the  resent- 
ment of  his  enemies.  His  spirit  was  still  uncon- 
quered.  Rather  than  descend  to  humble  suppli- 
cations, he  preferred  the  character  of  a  convicted 
malefactor.  To  come  at  this  man,  a  late  decree 
of  the  senate',  reviving  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  the  Gincian  law  i  against  such  advocates  as 
received  a  price  for  their  eloquence,  was  thought 
to  have  been  'framed  by  the  advice  of  Seneca. 
Suillius  exclaimed  against  the  proceeding.  At 
his  time  of  life  he  had  little  to  fear.  To  the 
natural  ferocity  of  his  temper  he  now  added  a 
contempt  of  danger. 

He  potired  out  a  torrent  of  invective,  and  in 
particular  railed  with  acrimony  against  Seneca. 
**  The  philosopher,*'  he  said,  **  was  an  enemy  to 
the  friends  of  Claudius.  He  had  been  banished 
by  that  emperor,  and  the  disgrace  was  not  in- 
flicted without  just  reason.  He  is  now  grown 
old  in  the  pursuit  of  frivolous  literature,  a  vain 
retailer  of  rhetoric  to  raw  and  inexperienced 
boys.  He  beholds,  with  an  eye  of  envy  all,  who, 
in  the  defence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  exert  a 
pure,  a  sound,  a  manly  eloquence.  That  Suil- 
lius lived  with  reputation  in  the  service  of  Ger- 
manicos,  is  a  fact  well  known.  He  was  qusstor 
under  that  prince,  while  Seneca  corrupted  the 
morals  of  his  daughter,  and  dishonoured  the  fam- 
ily. If  it  be  a  crime  to  receive  from  a  client  the 
reward  of  honest  industry,  what  shall  be  said  of 
him  who  steals  into  the  chamber  of  a  princess  to 
debauch  her  virtue  }%  By  what  system  of  ethics, 
and  by  what  rules  of  philosophy,  has  this  pro- 
fessor warped  into  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
and,  in  less  than  four  years,  amassed  three  hun- 
dred million  of  sesterces  ?  Through  the  city  of 
Romo  his  snares  are  spread ;  last  wills  and  testi- 
monies are  his  quarry  ;  and  the  rich,  who  have 
no  children,  are  his  prey.  By  exorbitant  usury  3 
he  has  overwhelmed  all  Italy;  the  provinces 
are  exhausted,  and  he  is  still  insatiate.  The 
wealth  of  Suillius  cannot  be  counted  great ;  but 
it  is  the  fruit  of  honest  industry.  He  is  now 
determined  to  bid  defiance  to  his  enemies,  and 
hazard  all  consequences,  rather  than  derogate 


1  For  the  Cincian  law  against  the  venality  of  orators, 
see  Annals,  zi.  a  6  and  7. 

S  This  was  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Oermanicas.  Seneca 
was  accused  of  an  intrigue  with  her,  and  tianiBhedby 
Claudius  to  the  Isle  of  Corsica,  A.  U.  C.  79i.  He 
WIS  recalled  by  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  Annals,  xii. 

e.a 

•  3  The  charge  of  usury,  with  which  the  memorx  of 
Seneca  Is  loaded,  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Dio. 
By  that  historian  we  are  told  that  the  philosoidier  had 
placed  immense  sums  at  interest  in  Britain,  and,  by  his 
vexatious  and  unrelenting  demands  of  payment,  was 
the  cause  of  insurrections  among  the  Britons.  Dio's  ve- 
racity his  been  questioned,  but  the  passage  in  Tacitus 
glvts  some  colour  to  the  chaige. 


from  his  rank  and  the  gloty  of  his  life,  by  poorly 
yielding  to  a  new  man ;  an  upstart  in  the  state  i 
a  sudden  child  of  fortune." 

XLIII.  By  a  set  of  officious  talebearers,  who 
love  to  carry  intelligence,  and  inflame  it  with 
the  addition  of  their  own  malevolence,  theie 
bitter  invectives  were  conveyed  to  Seneca.  The 
enemies  of  Suillius  were  set  to  work:  they 
charged  him  with  rapine  and  peculation  during 
his  government  in  Asia.  To  substantiate  these 
allegations,  twelve  months  were  allowed  to  the 
prosecutors :  but  that  put  off  their  vengeance  to 
a  distant  day.  To  shorten  their  work,  they 
chose  to  proceed  upon  a  new  charge,  without 
going  out  of  Rome  for  witnesses.  The  accuse^ 
tion  stated,  "  That  by  a  virulent  prosecution  he 
had  driven  Quintus  Pomponius^  into  open  rebel- 
lion ;  that  by  his  pernicious  arts  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Drusus,  and  Poppsa  Sabina,  were  forced 
to  put  a  period  to  their  lives;  that  Valerius 
Asiaticus,  Lusius  Satuminus,  and  Cornelius  Lu- 
pus, with  a  long  list  of  Roman  knights,  were 
all  cut  off  by  his  villany;  and,  in  short,  every 
act  of  cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  im- 
puted to  him."  To  these  charges  Suillius  an- 
swered, that  he  acted  always  under  the  immedi- 
ate orders  of  the  prince,  and  never  of  his  own 
motion.  Nero  overruled  that  defence,  averring, 
that  he  had  inspected  all  the  papers  of  the  late 
emperor,  and  from  those  vouchers  it  plainly  ap- 
peared, that  not  one  prosecution  was  set  on  foot 
by  the  order  of  Claudius.  The  criminal  resorted 
to  the  commands  of  Messaliha ;  but,  by  shifting 
his  ground,  his  cause  grew  weaker.  Why,  it  was 
argued,  was  he  the  only  person  who  lent  him- 
self to  the  wicked  designs  of  that  pernicious 
prostitute  ?  Shall  the  perpetrator  of  evil  deeds, 
who  has  received  his  hire,  be  allowed  to  transfer 
his  guilt  to  the  person  who  paid  him  the  wages 
of  his  iniquity? 

Suillius  was  condemned,  and  his  effects  were 
confiscated,  except  a  part  allowed  to  his  son  and 
grandaughter,  in  addition  to  what  was  left  to 
them  under  the  will  of  their  mother  and  their 
grandmother.  He  was  banished  to  the  islands 
called  the  Baleares.s  During  the  whole  of  the 
trial,  he  behaved  with  undaunted  firmness,  and 
even  after  the  sentence  his  spirit  was  still  un- 
broken. He  was  said  to  have  lived  in  his  lone 
retreat,  not  only  at  ease,  but  in  voluptuous  afflu- 
ence. His  enemies  intended  to  wreak  their  ma- 
lice on  his  son  Nerulinus,  and,  with  that  view, 
charged  him  with  extortion.  Nero  checked  the 
prosecution ;  the  ends  of  Justice  being,  as  he 
thought,  sufficiently  answered. 

XLIV.  It  happened,  at  this  time,  that  Octa- 
vius  Sagitta,  tribune  of  the  people,  fell  in  love  to 


4  Quintus  Pomponius  has  been  mentioned  belbra; 
Annals,  vl.  s.  18.  For  the  death  of  Sabina  Foppsn,  see 
Annals,  zi.  a.  2. 

6  For  the  Baleares,  see  the  Geographical  TWMsl 
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dlitriction  with  %.  manied  womtn  of  fhe  name 
of  Pontia.  By  presonti  and  unboimded  genero- 
aity  he  sedueed  her  to  hii  embiaeef ,  and  after^ 
wmrds,  by  a  promise  of  marriage,  engaged  her 
eonaent  to  a  divorce  from  her  huiband.  Pontia 
no  sooner  free  from  the  nnptisl  tie,  than  her 
opened  to  her  other  prospects.  She 
affected  delays  i  her  father  made  objections ;  she 
had  hopes  of  a  better  match,  and  finally  she  re- 
fused to  perform  her  contract.  Octarius  expos- 
tulated i  he  complained;  he  threatened;  his 
reputation  suffered,  and  his  fortune  was  ruined. 
His  life  was  all  that  he  had  left,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  at  her  command.  His  suit, 
howcTer  earnest,  made  no  impression.  In  des- 
pair, he  begged  one  night  only ;  that  small  indul- 
gence would  assuage  his  sorrows,  fuid  take  the 
ating  from  disappointment.  The  assignation 
made.  Pontia  ordered  her  servant,  who 
privy  to  the  intrigue,  to  watch  her  bed- 
chamber. The  lover  went  to  his  appointment. 
He  carried  with  him  one  of  his  freedmen,  and  a 
poniard  under  his  robe.  The  scene  which  usually 
occurs,  when  love  is  stung  to  jealousy,  was  acted 
between  the  parties;  reproaches,  fond  endear- 
ments, iage,and  tenderness,  war  and  peace,  took 
their  turn.* 

Part  of  the  night  was  passed  in  mutual  enjoy- 
ment. At  length,  Octavius,  in  the  moment  of 
•oft  security,  when  the  unhappy  victim  thought 
all  violence  at  an  end,  seized  his  dagger,  and 
■heathed  it  in  her  heart  The  maid  rushed  in 
to  assist  her  mistress.  Octavius  wounded  her, 
«nd  made  his  escape.  On  the  following  day,  the 
murder  was  reported  abroad ;  and  the  hand  that 
save  the  blow  was  strongly  suspected.  Octavius, 
it  was  certain,  had  passed  the  night  with  the 
deceased ;  but  his  freedman  boldly  stood  forth, 
nnd  took  the  crime  upon  himself.  It  was  his 
deed )  an  act  of  justice  due  to  an  injured  master, 
generous  fortitude  from  the  mouth  of  an 
lin  was  heard  with  astonishment,  and  for 
time  gained  credit,  till  the  maid,  who  bad 
recovered  from  her  wound,  disclosed  the  particu- 
lars of  the  whole  transacUon.  Vontia's  father 
appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  consuls,  and  Oc- 
tavius, as  soon  as  his  office  of  tribune  ceased, 
I  condemned  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  the  Cor- 
law  against  assassins.^ 

XLV.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  another 
of  libidinous  passion  was  brought  forward, 
important  than  that  which  we  have  related, 
and,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  public  calamity. 
Sabiaa  Poppsea,  at  that  time,  lived  at  Rome  in  a 
•tyle  of  taste  and  elegance.  She  was  the  daugh- 


•  In  this  iccoont  of  the  varying  passions  of  loTers, 
TiKttas  seems  lo  have  had  his  eje  on  the  passage  in 
Terence: 

In  amore  h«e  omnia  Insunt  vitia :  injuris, 
Sospielones,  inlmicltia,  indncia, 
Bellum,  pax  rarsom.         EmnTCH.  act  L  s.  14. 
7  Hswassemintobsaishment  Histoiy,  Iv.  s.  44. 


ter  of  Titus  OUlus,  hut  the  took  her  name  from 
PoppsBUs  8abinus,8  her  grandfather  by  the  mater* 
nal  line.    Her  father  Ollius  was,  at  one  time, 
rising  to  the  highest  honours ;  but  being  a  friends 
of  Sejanus,  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  that 
minister.     The  grandfather  had  figured  on  the 
stage  of  public  business.     He  was  of  consular 
rank,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
To  be  the  Imown  descendant  of  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguished, flattered  the  vanity  of  Poppcea.  ^Vir- 
tue excepted,  she  possessed  all  the  qualities  tliat 
adorned  the  female  character.    Her  mother*  was  ^ 
the  reigning  beauty  of  her  time.     From  her  the 
daughter  inherited  nobility  of  birth,  with  all  the 
graces  of  an  elegant  form.     Her  fortune  was   .> 
equal  to  her  rank ;  her  conversation  had  every 
winning  art ;  her  talents  were  cultivated,  and  ^ 
her  wit  refined.     She  knew  how  to  assume  an 
air  of  modesty,  and  yet  pursue  lascivious  plea- 
sures ;  in  her  deportment,  decent ;  in  her  heart, 
a  libertine.  When  she  appeared  in  public,  which 
was  but  seldom,  she  wore  a  veil,  that  shaded,  or 
seemed  to  shade,  her  face ;  perhaps  intending 
that  her  beauty  should  not  wear  out  or  tarnish 
to  the  eye ;  or  because  that  style  of  dress  was  . 
most  becoming.     To  the  voice  of  fame  she  paid  • 
no  regard  t  her  husband  and  her  adulterer  were 
equally  welcome  to  her  embraces.  pLove,  with  .. 
her,  was  not  an  affair  of  the  heart.     ICnowing 
no  attachment  herself,  she  required  none  from 
others.  ^  Where  she  saw  her  interest,  there  she 
bestowed  her  favours ;  a  politician  even  in  her 
pleasures.     She  was  married  to  Rufius  Crisplnus, 
a  Roman  knight,  and  was  by  him  the  mother  of 
a  son  ;>o  but  Otho,  a  youth  of  expectation,  luxu- 
rious, prodigal,  and  high  in  favour  with  Nero, 
attracted  her  regard.     She  yielded  to  his  ad- 
dresses, and,  in  a  short  time,  married  the  adul- 
terer. 

XL VI.  Otho,  in  company  with  the  emperor, 
grew  lavish  in  her  praise.  Her  beauty  and  her 
elegant  manners  were  his  constant  theme.  He 
talked,  perhaps,  with  the  warmth  and  indiscre- 
tion of  a  lover ;  perhaps,  with  a  design  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  Nero,  and  from  their  mutual  relish 
of  the  same  enjoyments  to  derive  new  strength 
to  'support  his  interest^  Rising  from  Nero's 
table,  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  *<  I  am  going  to 
the  arms  of  her,  who  possesses  every  amiable  ac- 
complishment ;  by  her  birth  ennobled ;  endeared 
by  beauty  ;  the  wish  of  all  beholders,  and  to  the 
favoured  man  the  source  of  true  delight.'*  Nero  ^ 
became  enamoured.  No  time  was  lost.  Pop- 
psea received  his  visits.    At  the  first  interview 


8  Probably  the  same  who  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  762. 

9  Her  mother  Foppoea  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  xt. 
s.  land  2. 

10  The  name  of  the  son  was  Rufinus  Crispinus,  who, 
we  are  told  by  Suetonius,  was  thrown  into  the  sea  liy 
order  of  Nero,  because  he  was  reported  to  act  among 
his  play-iellows  the  part  of  a  general  or  an  emperor. 
SoeL  in  Neron.  s.  35.  Otho,  who  succeeded  so  well  with 
Poppxa,  was  afterwards  emperor. 
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she  called  forth  all  her  charms,  and  ensured  her 
conquest.  She  admired  the  dignitj'  of  the  prince. 
His  air,  his  manner,  and  his  looks  were  irresist* 
ible.  By  this  well-acted  fondness  she  gained 
entire  dominion  over  his  affections.  Proud  of 
her  success,  she  thought  it  time  to  act  her  part 
with  female  airs,  and  coy  reluctance.  If  Nero 
wished  to  detain  her  more  than  a  night  or  two, 
she  could  not  think  of  complying ;  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  man  whom  she  loved.  She  could  not 
risk  the  loss  of  a  situation  so  perfectly  happy. 
Otho  led  a  life  of  taste  and  elegance,  unrival- 
led in  his  pleasures.  Under  his  roof  she  saw 
nothing  hut  magnificence,  in  a  style  worthy  of 
the  highest  station.  She  objected  to  Nero  that 
he  had  contracted  ^^erent  habits.  He  lived  in 
close  connection  with  Acte,  a  low-born  slave ; 
and  from  so  mean  a  commerce,  what  could  be 
expected  but  sordid  manners  ax)d  degenerate 
sentiment !  From  that  moment,  Otho  lost  his  in- 
terest with  the  prince :  he  had  orders  neither  to 
frequent  the  palace,  nor  to  show  himself  in  the 
train  of  attendants.  At  length,  to  remove  a  rival, 
Nero  made  hhn  governor  of^Lusitania.  Otho 
quitted  Rome,  and,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  continued  in  the  administration  of  his 
province,  a  firm  and  upright  magistrate,  in  this 
instance  exhibiting  to  the  world  that  wonderful 
union  of  repugnant  qualities  which  marked  the 
man ;  in  private  life,  luxurious,  profligate,  and 
prone  to  every  vice ;  in  his  public  capacity,  pru- 
dent, just,  and  temperate  in  the  use  of  power. 

XLVIL  It  was  in '  this  juncture  that  Nero 
first  threw  off  the  mask.  He  had  hitherto  c1oke<f 
the  vices  of  his  nature.  The  person  whom  he 
dreaded  most,  was  Cornelius  Sylla ;  a  man,  in 
fact,  of  a  dull  and  sluggish  understanding ;  but 
his  stupidity  passed  with  Nero  for  profound 
thinking,  and  the  deep  reserve  of  a  dangerous 
politician.  In  this  idea  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
malignity  of  one  Graptus,  a  man  enfranchised 
by  the  emperor,  and  f^om  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
hackneyed  in  the  practice  of  courts.  He  framed 
an  artful  story.  The  Milvian  i  bridge  was,  at 
that  time,  the  fashionable  scene  of  midnight  rev- 
elry: being  out  of  the  limits  of  Rome,  the  em- 
peror thought  that  he  might  riot,  at  that  place, 
with  unbounded  freedom.  Graptus  told  him,  that 
ft  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  life, 
and  the  villains  lay  in  ambush  on  the  Flaminian 
way;  but  as  fortune  would  have  it,  the  prince, 
hy  passing  through  the  Sallustian  s  gardens,  escap- 
€d  the  snare.  To  give  colour  to  this  invented 
tale,  he  alleged  the  following  circumstance :  In 
one  of  the  riots  which  were  common  in  those 
dissolute  times,  a  set  of  young  men  fell  into  a  skir- 
mish with  the  attendants  of  the  emperor.  This, 
he  said,  was  a  concerted  plot,  and  Sylla  was  the 


1  See  ihe  Geographical  Table. 
8  BroUer  says,  now  VtUa  BelUmi  and  VtUa  Verotpit 
near  the  gate  called  Salara. 


author  of  it,  though  not  so  much  as  one  of  his 
clients,  nor  even  a  slave  of  his,  was  found  to 
have  been  of  the  party.  Sylla,  in  fact,  had  nei- 
ther capacity  nor  spirit  for  an  undertaking  so  big 
with  danger ;  and  yet,  on  the  suggestion  of  Grap- 
tus, which  was  received  as  positive  proof,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  country,  and  reside,  for  the 
future,  in  the  city  of  Marseilles. 

XL VIII.  During  the  same  consulship,  the 
senate  gave  audience  to  the  deputies,  from  the 
magistrates  and  the  people  of  Puteoli.3  The  for- 
mer complained  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  po- 
pulace, and  the  latter  retaliated,  in  bitter  terms, 
against  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  nobles.  It 
appeared  that  the  mob  rose  in  a  tumultuous  body, 
discharging  volleys  of  stones,  and  threatening  to 
set  fire  to  the  houses.  A  general  massacre  was 
likely  to  be  the  consequence.  •  Caius  Cassius  was 
despatched  to  quell  the  insurrection.  His  mea- 
sures, too  harsh  and  violent  for  the  occasion, 
served  only  to  irritate  the  people.  He  was  re- 
called, at  his  own  request,  and  the  two  Scribonii 
were  sent  to  supply  his  place.  They  took  with 
them  a  pnetorian  cohort.  By  the  terror  of  a 
military  force,  and  the  execution  of  a  few  ring- 
leaders, the  public  tranquillity  was  restored. 

XLIX.  A  decree  of  the  senate,  which  had  no 
higher  object  than  to  authorize  the  people  of 
Syracuse  to  exceed,  in  their  public  spectacles, 
the  number  of  gladiators  limited  by  law,  would 
be  matter  too  trite  and  unworthy  of  notice,  if 
the  opposition,  made  by  Pastus  Thrasea,  had  not 
excited  against  that  excellent  man  a  number  of 
enemies.  They  seized  the  opportunity  to  traduce 
his  character.  *<  If  he  is,  as  he  pretends  to  be, 
seriously  of  opinion,  that  the  public  good  requires 
liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  of  debate,  why 
descend  to  things  so  frivolous  in  their  nature  f 
Are  peace  and  war  of  no  importance  ?  When 
laws  are  in  question  ;  when  tributes  and  imposts 
are  the  subject  before  the  fathers,  and  when 
points  of  the  first  importance  arc  in  agitation, 
where  is  his  eloquence  then  ?  Every  senator, 
who  rises  in  his  place,  has  the  privilege  of  mov- 
ing whatever  he  conceives  to  be  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare ;  and  what  he  moves,  be  has  a 
right  to  discuss,  to  debate,  and  put  to  the  vote. 
And  yet  to  regulate  the  amphitheatre  of  Syracuse 
is  the  sole  business  of  a  professed  and  zealous  pa- 
triot !  Is  the  administration  in  all  its  parts  so 
fair  and  perfect,  that  even  Thrasea  himself,  if  he 
held  the  reins  of  government,  could  find  nothing 
to  reform  f  If  he  suffers  matters  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  pass  in  silence,  why  amuse  us  with 
a  mock  debate  on  questions,  wherein  no  man  finds 
himself  interested  ?*' 

The  friends  of  Thrasea  desired  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct)  his  answer  was  as  follows: 
When  he  rose  to  make  his  objections  to  the  law 
in  question,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  rafe- 


3  See  the  Oeogimphieal  Table. 
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nanigtment  tint  prevailed  in  all  deiiartments 
of  the  government ;  but  the  principle  on  which 
he  acted,  had  in  view  the  honour  of  the  senate. 
When  matters  of  little  moment  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fathers,  men  would  see  that  affairs 
of  importance  could  not  escape  a  body  of  men, 
who  thought  nothing  that  concerned  the  public 
beneath  their  notice. 

L.  The  complaints  of  the  people,  in  the  course 
of  this  year^  against  the  oppressions  practised  by 
the  collectors  *  of  the  revenue,  were  so  loud  and 
Tioient,  that  Nero  was  inclined  to  abolish  the 
whole  system  of  duties  and  taxes,  thereby  to 
eerve  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  bestow  on 
mankind  the  greatest  blessing  in  his  power.  To 
this  generous  sentiment  the  fathers  gave  the 
highest  applause ;  but  the  design,  they  said,  how- 
ever noble,  was  altogether  impracticable.  To 
abrogate  all  taxes,  were  to  cut  off  the  resources 
of  government,  and  dissolve  the  commonwealth. 
Kcpeal  the  imposts  on  trade,  and  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  The  tribute  paid  by  the  prov- 
inces must,  in  like  manner,  be  remitted.  The 
several  companies  that  farmed  the  revenue  were 
established  by  the  consuls  and  tribunes  of  Rome, 
in  the  period  of  liberty,  when  the  old  republic 
flourished  in  all  its  glory.  The  revenue  system, 
which  has  since  grown  up,  was  farmed  on  a  fair 
•fltimate,  proportioned  to  the  demands  of  gov- 
ernment It  would,  indeed,  be  highly  proper 
Id  restrain  within  due  bounds  the  conduct  of  the 
eoUectors,  that  the  several  duties  which  were 
sanctioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  ages,  might 
not,  by  oppression  and  rapacity,  be  converted 
into  a  grievance  too  rigorous  to  be  endured. 

LL  Nero  issued  a  proclamation,  directing  that 
the  revenue  laws,'  till  that  time  kept  among 
the  mysteries  of  state,  should  be  drawn  up  in 
form,  and  entered  on  the  public  tables  for  the 
inspection  of  all  degrees  and  ranks  of  men.  It 
was  also  made  a  rule,  that  no  arrear  of  more 
than  a  year's  standing  should  be  recovered  by 
the  taxgatherers,  and,  in  all  cases  of  complaint 
against  those  officers,  the  same  should  be  heard 
and  decided  in  a  summary  way,  by  the  pnetor  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  by  the  proprctors 
or  proconsuls.  To  the  soldiers  all  former  privi- 
leges and  immunities  were  Jweserved,  with  an 
exception  of  the  duties  on  merchandise,  if  they 
entered  into  trade.  Many  other  regulations 
were  added,  all  just  and  equitable,  and,  for  some 
time,  strictly  observed,  but  suffered  afterwards 
to  fall  into  disuse.  The  abolition,  however,  of 
the  fortieth  and  the  fiftieth  penny,  with  many 
other  exactions,  invented  by  the  avarice  of  the 
publicans,  still  continues  in  force.     The  expor- 


4  The  oppressioDs  exercised  by  this  class  of  men  are 
ofUn  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Llvy,  and  other  Roman 
hlAoriuis. 

6  See  Monie«iuieu  on  this  subject,  Spirit  of  Laws, 
bookziU.ch.l9. 


tation  of  com,  from  the  provineet  beyond  tea, 
was  also  put  under  proper  regulations ;  the  im- 
posts were  diminished ;  the  shipping  employed 
in  commerce  was  not  to  be  rated  in  the  estimate 
of  the  merchants'  effects,  and,  of  course,  stood 
exempted  from  all  duties. 

LII.  Sulpicius  Camerinuss  and  Pomponiut 
Silvanus,  who  had  governed  in  Africa  with  pro- 
consular authority,  were  both  accused  of  mal- 
administration, end  acquitted  by  the  emperor. 
The  accusers  of  Camerinus  were  few  in  number, 
and  their  allegations  were  private  acts  of  cru- 
elty to  individuals,  not  rapine  or  extortion,  or 
any  charge  of  a  public  nature.  Silvanus  was 
beset  by  powerful  enemies.  They  prayed  time 
to  produce  their  witnesses  .*  the  defendant  press- 
ed for  an  immediate  hearing.  He  was  rich, 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  no  children}  the 
consequence  was,  that  a  strong  party  espoused 
bis  interest.  He  triumphed  over  his  enemies, 
and  his  friends  went  unrewarded.  They  hoped 
by  their  services  to  merit  his  estate,  but  he 
survived  them  all. 

LII  I.  During  this  whole  period,  a  settled  calm 
prevailed  in  Germany.  The  commanders,  in  that 
quarter,  plainly  saw  that  triumphal  ornaments, 
granted,  as  they  had  been,  on  every  trifling  oc- 
casion, were  no  longer  an  honour.  To  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  provinces  they  thought  their 
truest  glory.  Paulinus  Pompeius  and  Lucin^ 
Vetus  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  legions. 
That  the  soldiery,  however,  might  not  languish 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  Paulinus  finished  the  great 
work  of  a  bank,  to  prevent  the  inundations  of 
the  Rhine ;  a  project  begun  by  Drusus  sixty- 
three  years  before.^  Vetus  had  conceived  a 
vast  design ;  he  had  in  contemplation  a  canal, 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  Moselle  *  and  the 
Arar  were  to  be  communicated,  to  the  end  that 
the  Roman  forces  might  be  able,  for  the  future, 
to  enter  the  Rhone  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
passijg  thence  into  the  Arar,  proceed  through 
the  new  channel  into  the  Moselle,  and  sail  down 
the  Rhine  into  the  German  ocean.     This  plan 


6  Salpicius  Camerinus,  with  his  ton,  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  See  Appendix  to  the  xrith  book 
of  the  Annals. 

7  DrusuSt  the  father  of  Germanlcus,  died  In  Germany 
A.  U.  C.  746.  He  had  finished  a  canal,  as  mentioned 
Annals,  ii.  s.  8;  and  to  prevent  the  overflowings  of  the 
Rhine,  which  often  delofed  the  adjacent  parts  of  Gaul, 
he  laid  the  plan  of  a  strong  bank,  by  which  the  waters 
would  have  been  thrown  into  a  different  course,  and 
discharged  into  the  laices,  now  the  Zuyder.tet.  Thia 
great  work  was  at  length  finished  by  Paulinxis  Pom- 
peius. 

8  The  ilror  is  now  the  Sotme.  Brotier  observes,  that 
this  great  undertakiogt  tending  to  communicala  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean,  often  attempted,  and  as 
often  abandoned,  yn§  at  length  accomplished,  to  the 
immortal  glory  of  Lewis  XIV.  That  **  imperial  work, 
worthy  of  a  king,"  is  now  called  the  JRaial  Cmml  or 
the  Caiial  of  JLanguedoc. 
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on  ft  great  acftle  t  iatigaiDg  marches  over  a 
long  tract  of  land  would  be  no  longer  necessary, 
and  a  commodious  navigation  would  be  opened 
between  the  western  and  the  northern  seas. 

^lius  Gracilis,  who  commanded  in  the  Belgic 
(}aul,  heard  of  this  magnificent  plan  with  the 
jealousy  of  a  little  mind.  He  gave  notice  to 
Vetus,  that  he  and  his  legions  must  not  think  of 
entering  the  province  of  another  officer.  Such 
a  step,  he  said,  would  have  the  appearance  of  a 
design  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
Gaul,  and,  by  consequence,  might  |^ve  umbrage 
to  the  emperor.  In  this  manner,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  danger,  of  having  too  much  merit  laid 
aside  a  project  of  great  importance  to  the 
public. 

LIV.  The  Barbarians,  having  seen  the  long 
inactivity  of  the  Roman  armies,  conceived  a 
notion  that  the  generals  had  it  in  command  not 
to  march  against  the  enemy.  In  this  persuasion, 
the  Frisians,!  having  ordered  the  weak,  through 
sex  or  age,  to  be  conveyed  across  the  lakes, 
marched  with  the  flower  of  their  young  men 
through  woods  and  morasses  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  where  they  took  possession  of  a 
large  tract,  vacant,  indeed,  at  the  time,  but  in 
fact  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers. In  this  emigration,  the  leading  chiefs 
were  Verritus  and  Malorix,  both  of  them  sover- 
eign princes,  if  sovereign  power  may  be  said  to 
exist  in  Germany.  They  had  already  fixed  their 
habitations;  they  began  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  the  lands  were  sown  in  as  full  security  as 
if  they  occupied  their  native  soil :  when  Vibius 
Avitus,  who  succeeded  Paulinus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  threatened  to  attack  them 
with  his  whole  force,  if  they  did  not  evacuate 
the  country,  or  obtain  a  settlement  from  the 
emperor.  Intimidated  by  these  menaces,  the 
German  chiefs  set  out  for  Rome.  Being  there 
obliged  to  wait  till  Nero  was  at  leisure  from 
other  business,  they  employed  their  time  in 
seeing  such  curiosities  as  are  usually  shown  to 
strangers.  They  were  conducted  to  Pompey's 
theatre,!  where  the  grandeur  of  the  people,  in 
one  vast  assembly,  could  not  fail  to  ihake  an 
impression.  Rude  minds  have  no  taste  for  the 
exhibitions  of  the  theatre.^  They  gazed  at  every 
thing  with  a  face  of  wonder :  the  place  for  the 
populace,  and  the  different  seats  assigned  to  the 
several  orders  of  the  state,  engaged  their  atten- 
tion. Curiosity  was  excited:  they  enquired 
which  were  the  Roman  knights,  and  which  the 
senators.  Among  the  last  they  perceived  a  few, 
who,  by  their  exotic  dress,  were  known  to  be 


1  For  the  Frisians,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

2  nioy  the  elder  ssys,  that  Pompey's  theatre  was 
large  enou^  to  hold  forty  thousand  men.  Pliny,  lib. 
xzzvi.  s.  15. 

•8  The  Germans  had  no  Idea  of  any  kind  of  public 
spectacle  but  that  which  they  had  seen  in  their  own 
eoontry.  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  21 


foreigners.  They  soon  leaned  that  they  were 
ambassadors  from  different  states,  and  that  the 
privilege  of  mixing  with  the  fathers  was  grant- 
ed by  way  of  distinction,  to  do  honour  to  men, 
who  by  their  courage  and  fidelity  surpassed  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  snswer  gave  offence  to 
the  two  chieftains.  In  point  of  valour  and  in- 
tegrity, the  Grermans,  they  said,  were  second  to 
no  people  upon  earth.  With  this  stroke  of  na- 
tional pride,  they  rose  abruptly,  and  took  their 
seats  among  the  senators.  Their  rough  but 
honest  simplicity  diffused  a  general  pleasure 
through  the  audience.  It  was  considered  as  the 
sudden  impulse  of  liberty ;  a  glow  of  generons 
emulation.  Nero  granted  to  the  two  chiefs  the 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  declared,  that  the  Frisians  must  depart 
from  the  lands  which  they  had  presumed  to 
occupy.  The  Barbarians  refused  to  submit. 
A  detachment  of  the  auxiliary  horse  was  sent 
forward,  with  orders  to  dislodge  them.  The 
attack  was  made  with  vigour,  and  all  who 
resisted,  were  either  taken  prisoners,  or  put  to 
the  sword. 

LV.  Another  irruption  was  soon  after  made 
in  the  same  quarter  by  the  Ansibarians,*  a  peo- 
ple respected  for  their  own  internal  strength, 
and  still  more  formidable,  on  account  of  the 
general  sympathy  with  which  the  nei^bouring 
states  beheld  their  sufferings.  They  had  been 
driven  by  the  Chaucians  from  their  native  land, 
and  having  no  place  which  they  could  caH  their 
country,  they  roamed  about  in  quest  of  some  re- 
treat, where  they  might  dwell  in  peace,  atthoagh 
in  exile.  Boiocalus,  a  warlike  chief,  was  at  the 
head  of  this  wandering  nation.  He  had  gained 
renown  in  arms,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  faithful  attachment  to  the  interests  of  Rome. 
He  urged,  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  that  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Cheruscans,B  he  had  been  loaded 
with  irons  by  the  order  of  Arminius.  Since 
that  time,  he  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies  ; 
at  first  under  Tiberius,  and  afterwards  under 
Germanicus ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years, 
he  was  willing  to  add  to  his  past  services  the 
merit  of  submitting  himself  and  his  people  to 
the  protection  of  the  Romans.  **The  country 
in  dispute,"  he  said,  <*  was  of  widfe  extent  {  and 
under  colour  of  reserving  it  for  the  use  of  the 
legions,  whole  tracts  of  land  remained  unoecu- 
pied,  waste,  and  desolate.  Let  the  Roman  soldiers 
depasture  their  cattle ;  let  them  retain  lands  for 
that  purpose ;  but  let  them  not,  while  they  feed 
their  horses,  reduce  mankind  to  the  necessity 
of  perishing  by  famine.     Let  them  not  prefer  a 


4  The  country  Into  which  the  IrmpUon  was  made,  le 
supposed  to  be  the  land  between  W$»el  and  Du$$»ldcrf. 
The  Ansibsrians,  before  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Chaucians,  Inhabited  between  the  river  AmUia  (the 
Etna)  and  the  Rhim. 

6  The  revolt  of  the  Chemscans,  in  which  Vviu  and 
his  three  legions  perished.  Annals,  book  I.  s.  10. 
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diMiy  toUtade  to  the  interests  of  htimanity. 
The  Affections  of  a  people,  willing  to  live  in 
friendship  with  them,  are  preferable  to  a  wide 
waste  of  barren  lands.  The  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  country  in  question  was  by  no  meany 
a  novelty.  It  had  been  occupied,  first  by  the 
Chamavians  ;*  after  them  by  the  Tobantes  (  and 
finally,  by  the  Uslpians.  The  firmanent  over 
our  heads  is  the  mansion  of  the  gods ;  the  earth 
was  given  to  man ;  and  what  remains  unoccu- 
pied, lies  in  common  for  all."  At  these  words, 
he  looked  up  to  the  sun,  and  appealing  to  the 
whole  planetary  system,  asked  with  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  as  if  the  heavenly  luminaries  were 
•etoally  present,  whether  an  uncultivated  desert, 
the  desolation  of  nature,  gave  a  prospect  fit  for 
them  to  survey.  Would  they  not  rather  let 
loose  the  ocean,  to  overwhelm  in  a  sudden  deluge 
a  race  of  men,  who  made  it  their  trade  to  carry 
devastation  through  the  nations,  and  make  the 
world  a  wilderness  ? 

LVL  Avitus  answered  in  a  decisive  tone,  that 
the  law  of  the  strongest  must  prevail.  <*  The 
gods,  whom  Boiocalus  invoked,  had  so  ordained. 
By  their  high  will,  the  Romans  were  invested 
with  supreme  authority :  to  give,  or  take  away, 
was  their  prerogative ;  they  were  the  sovereign 
arbiters,  and  would  sdmit  no  other  judges."  Such 
was  the  answer  given  in  public  to  the  Ansibari- 
ans.  To  Boiocalus,  in  consideration  of  his  for- 
mer merit,  an  allotment  of  lands  was  privately 
offered.  The  German  considered  it  as  the  price 
of  treachery,  and  rejected  it  with  disdain :  "  The 
earth,"  he  said,  *'  may  not  afford  a  spot  where 
we  may  dwell  in  peace  .*  a  place  where  we  may 
die  we  can  i^ever  want"  The  interview  ended 
here.  Both  sides  departed  with  mutual  ani- 
mosity. The  Ansibarians  prepared  for  war. 
They  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Bructerians,? 
the  Tencterians,  and  other  nations  still  more 
remote.  Avitus  sent  despatches  to  Curtllius 
Mancia,  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  with  instructions  to  cross  the  river,  and 
•how  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
meantime,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  and  entered  the  country  of  the  Tencte- 
rians,* threatening  to  carry  sword  and  fire  through 
their  territories,  if  they  did  not  forthwith  re- 
iMmnce  the  confederacy.  The  Barbarians  laid 
down  their  arms.  The  Bructerians  in  a  panic 
followed  their  example.  Terror  and  constema^ 
tiott  spread  through  the  country.  In  the  cause 
of  others  none  were  willing  to  encounter  certain 
danger. 

In  this  distress,  the  Ansibarians,  abandoned 


•  For  the  Chamavbas,  the  Tubantos,  and  Usipians, 
•ee  the  Manners  of  the  Overmans,  s.  32  and  33. 

7  For  the  Bructerians  and  Tencterians,  see  the  Man- 
men  of  the  Germans,  s.  33  and  33l 

8  The  country  on  the  borden  of  the  river  Luffia, 


by  all,  retreated  to  the  Usipians  and  Tubantes. 
Being  there  rejected,  they  sought  protection  from 
the  Cattians,  and  afterwards  from  the  Cberus« 
cans.  In  the  end,  worn  out  with  long  and  pain- 
ful marches,  no  where  received  as  friends,  in 
most  places  repulsed  as  enemies,  and  wanting 
every  thing  in  a  foreign  land,  the  whole  nation 
perished.  The  young,  and  such  as  were  able  to 
carry  arms,  were  put  to  the  sword  s  the  rest  were 
sold  to  slavery. 

LVII.  In  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  a 
battle  was  fought,  with  great  rage  and  slaughter, 
between  the  Uermundurians  and  the  Cattians.* 
The  exclusive  property  of  a  river,  which  flowed 
between  both  nations,  impregnated  with  stores 
of  salt,io  was  the  cause  of  their  mutual  animosity. 
To  the  natural  fierceness  of  Barbarians,  who 
know  no  decision  but  that  of  the  sword,  they 
added  the  gloomy  motives  of  superstition.  Ac- 
cording to  the  creed  of  those  ravage  nations,  that 
part  of  the  world  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  thence  the  prayers  of  men  were  wafted 
to  the  ear  of  the  gods.  The  whole  region  was, 
by  consequence,  peculiarly  favoured ;  and  to  that 
circumstance  it  was  to  be  ascribed,  that  the  river 
and  the  adjacent  woods  teemed  with  quantities 
of  salt,"  not,  as  in  other  places,  a  concretion  on 
the  seashore,  formed  by  the  foaming  of  the  waves, 
but  produced  by  the  simple  act  of  throwing  the 
water  from  the  stream  on  a  pile  of  burning  wood, 
where,  by  the  conflict  of  opposite  elements,  the 
substance  was  engendered.  For  this  salt  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought  Victory  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Hermundurians.  The  event  was  the 
more  destructive  to  the  Cattians,  as  both  armies, 
with  their  usual  ferocity,  had  devoted  the  van- 
quished as  a  sacrifice  to  Mars  and  Mercury.  By 
that  horrible  vow,  men  and  horses,  with  what- 
ever belonged  to  the  routed  army,  were  doomed 
to  destruction.  The  vengeance  meditated  by 
the  Cattians  fell  with  redoubled  f^ry  on  them- 
selves. 

About  the  same  time,  a  dreadful  and  unfore- 
seen disaster  befel  the  Ubians,  a  people  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome.  By  a  sudden  eruption  of 
subterraneous  fire,  their  farms,  their  villages, 
their  cities,  and  their  habitations,  were  all  in- 
volved in  one  general  conflagration.  The  flames 
extended  far  and  wide,  and  well  nigh  reached 
the  Roman  colony,  lately  founded  in  that  part 
of  Germany.  The  fire  raged  with  such  violence, 
that  neither  the  rain  from  the  heavens,  nor  the 
river-waters,  could  extinguish  it  Every  remedy 
failed,  till  the  peasants,  driven  to  desperation, 
threw  in  heaps  of  stones,  and  checked  the  fury 
of  the  flames.     The  mischief  beginning  to  sub- 


9  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

10  This  was  the  river  Sola,  still  known  by  the  seme 
name.   It  discharges  itself  Into  the  AMa,  now  the  £2ft«. 

11  This  method  of  producing  salt  Is  explained  by 
PUny  in  his  Natural  History,  lib.  xxxl.  s.  7. 
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side,  tbej  advuiced  with  clubs,  m  if  to  attick  a 
tioop  of  wild  bcasti.  HaTing  beat  down  the 
fin,  they  stripped  off  their  clothes,  and  throwing 
them,  wet  and  besmeared  with  filth,  upon  the 
flames,  extinguished  the  conflagration. 

LYIII.  This  year  the  tree,  called  RmamALUji 


I  It  was  sapposed  that  under  the  ■bade  of  this  tne 
Bomulus  and  Bemus  were  nourished  bj  the  she-wol^ 
as  beauUfiilly  deecribed  bj  Virgil : 

Fecerat  et  yiridi  fielain  Mavortis  in  antro 
Procubuisse  lopam :  Oeminos  huic  ubera  circom 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  Umbere  matran 
Impavidos;  iUam  tsmU  cerviea  revulsam 
Mulcars  altarDOSi  at  corpora  fingere  Uogua. 

lOkTliL 


which  stood  in  the  place  asalgned  Hot  pablk 
elections,  and  eight  hundred  and  forty  yean 
before  s  had  giyen  shelter  to  the  infancy  of  Roift> 
ulus  and  Remus,  began  to  wither  in  all  its 
branches.  The  sapless  trunk  seemed  to  threaten 
a  total  decay.  This  was  considered  as  a  dreadful 
prognostic,  till  new  buds  expanding  into  leaf, 
the  tree  lecovered  its  former  verdure. 


ilMffien  was  an  old  LaUn  word  for  mmmma,  or  the  dug 
of  the  she-wolf:  thence  the  tree  was  called  RuimcAua. 

2  Some  of  the  commentalors  think  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  the  computation,  and  thai  h  ought  to  be  aighl 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  diflbrenoa  Is  noi  m^ 
teriaL 
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I.  NtroU  paation  for  PoppttOf  and  hit  hatred  qf  Agrippina  hit  mother,  mort  vioUnt  than 
Agrippina  triet  to  regain  hit  t^eetiont,  but  in  vain^-^Nero  approvet  qf  a  ickeme  to  drown  her  in 
the  tea — A  thip  eonttrttctedfor  the  purpote — Agrippina  etcapetfrom  the  toreck-^Nero  enraged 
tendt  Anieetvt,  the  commander  qf  th£  fleet  at  MitentuHf  to  murder  her.^-'XI.  Ner6*t  tetter  to  the 
tenate  jutttfying  the  tnurder^SupplicaHont  decreed  to  the  godt — Patut  Thratea  goet  out  qf  the 
tenatefuU  qf  indignation.'-^XllL  Nero  ruthet  into  every  excett — He  drivet  chariott,  playt  on 
the  flute,  and  compete  men  qf  family  to  appear  on  the  ttage — He  exhibit  t  in  public,  and  tumt 
poet, — XVII.  A  dreadful  fray  between  the  inhabitantt  cf  Nuceria  and  Pompeiusn, — XVIII.  Com- 
plaintt  preferred  to  the  tenate  by  the  Cyreniane^-Death  qf  Domitiut  Afer  and  Marcut  Seroiliut, 
twofamout  oratorti  their  charactert.-^XX,  Quinquennial  garnet  ettablished  by  Nerog  obtervo' 
tiont  on  that  inttitution. — XXn.  A  comet  portendt  a  change  qf  government — Rubelliut  Plautus 
driven  into  banithment, — XXIII.  The  wite  and  gallant  conduct  qf  Corbuio  in  Armenia — He 
taket  Artaxata,  and  (tfterwardt  Tigranocerta,  and  placet  Tigranet  on  the  throne  qf  Armenia.-^ 
XXVII.  Laodicea,  a  city  in  Atia,  dettroyed  by  an  earthquake-^Imprudent  and  impolitic  man^ 
agement  qf  the  Roman  government  in  regard  to  the  coloniet. — XXVIII.  The  election  qf  prettort 
tettled  by  the  prince, — XXIX.  A  general  inturrection  in  Britain'-'Suetoniut  Paulinut  tent  to 
command  the  army — He  taket  the  itle  qf  Mona  (now  AngleteyJ,  and  dettroyt  the  religiout 
grovet — During  hit  abtence  in  thou  parte,  a  general  mattacre  qf  the  Romant — The  province 
almott  lott,  but  recovered  by  Suetoniut,  who  defeatt  Boadicea  with  prodigiout  tlaughter.^-XL. 
The  governor,  or  prttfect  qf  Rome,  murdered  by  one  qf  hit  tlavet'-DdMtet  in  the  tenate  about 
the  punithment  qf  all  tlavet  in  the  houte  at  the  time  qf  a  murder  committed  on  the  matter.^^ 
XLVI.  Tarquitiut  Pritcut  condemned — Death  qf  Memmiut  Regulut:  hit  character — Nero 
dedieatet  a  tchool  for  athletic  exercitet-^The  law  qf  majetty  revived — Antittiut,  the  prmtor, 
protecutedfor  a  tatirical  poem  on  the  en^eror-^The  tenate  willing  to  it^lict  a  capital  punith" 
ment:  Patut  Thratea' oppotet  the  motion:  the  minority  vote  on  hit  tide, — ^LI.  Burrhut  diet 
vnivertally  lamented.-'-LlL  Attemptt  againtt  Seneca:  hit  enemiet  undermine  him  with  tha 
prifue^^Hit  interview  with  Nero :  hit  tpeech,  and  the  prince't  antwer. — LVH.  Tigellinut  in 
kighfammr:  ^  hit  advice  Sylla  murdered  at  Marteillet,  and  Pldutut  in  Atia, — LX.  Nero 
repudiatet  hit  wife  Octavia,  and  mdrriet  Poppaa—An  inturrection  qf  the  populaee^^Anicetu» 
nbomed  by  Nero  to  eortfett  himte^  guUty  qf  adultery  with  Oetavie^-^She  it  banithtd  by  Nora 
to  the  itle  qf  PandatariOj  and  toon  after  mxardtred. 

These  tianf  actions  include  netr  four  yean. 

Consols. 
Caius  Vipstanus  Apronianns,  Lucius  Fonteiuf  C^ta. 
Nero,  4th  time,  Cossus  Conelins  Lentolns. 
Cttsonitts  Psttts,  Petronins  TurpiUanvi. 
P.  Marins  Celsus,  L.  Asinius  Ckdluf . 
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L  Caius  ViptUmii  tsd  LucioB  Fonteins  suc- 
cMdcd  to  the  eonsnlship  [A.  U.  C.  813.  A.  D.  69. 
Nero  wms  detoimined  no  longer  to  defer  theTlSck 
deeign  which  had  lain  for  some  time  fostered  in 
his  heart  He  had  gained  in  four  years  a  taste 
of  power,  and  was  now  grown  sanguine  enotigb 
to  ^ink  that  he  might  hazard  a  daring  stride  in 
guilt  His  loTe  for  ^gnM^  kindled  evety  day  to 
higher  ardour.  To  be  tne  imperial  wife  was  the 
ambition  of  that  aspiring  beauty  $*  but  while 
Agrippina  lived,  she  could  not  hope  to  see  Octa- 
▼ia  divorced  from  the  emperor.  She  began,  by 
whispering  calumny,  to  undermine  the  emperor's 
mother,  and,  at  times,  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry, 
to  alarm  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  Nero.  With 
an  air  of  raillery  she  called  him  a  pupil,  still 
wider  tuition ;  a  dependant  on  the  will  of  others, 
Id  fancy  guiding  the  reins  of  government,  but, 
in  reality,  deprived  of  personal  liberty.  *<  For 
what  reason  was  her  marriage  so  long  deferred  ? 
Had  her  person  already  lost  the  power  of  pleas- 
ing ?  Were  the  teium^al  honours  obtained  by 
her  ancestors  a  bar  to  her  preferment  ?  Or  was 
U  supposed  that  she  was  not  of  a  fruitful  con- 
stitution, capable  of  bearing  children  ?  Perhaps 
the  sincerity  of  her  love  was  called  in  question. 
No  {  the  voice  of  a  wife  might  be  heard,  and 
tbe  pride  and  avarice  with  which  an  imperious 
mother  insulted  the  senate  and  oppressed  the 
people,  might  be  exposed  in  open  day.  If,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  settled  point  with  Agrippina,  that 
•o  one  but  the  bosom  plague  of  the  emperor 
•iMmld  be  her  daughter-in^w,  Poppsea  could 
ivtun  to  the  embraces  of  Otho  ;i  with  him  she 
could  retire  to  some  remote  comer  of  the  world, 
where  she  might  hear,  indeed,  of  the  emperor's 
diegraee,  but  at  a  distance,  with  the  consolation 
of  neither  being  a  spectatress  of  the  scene,  nor 
a  sharer  in  his  afflictions."  By  these  and  such 
like  suggestions,  intermixed  with  tears  and 
fsmale  artifice,  she  ensnared  the  heart  of  Nero. 
No  one  attempted  to  weaken  her  influence. 
To  see  tlie  pride  of  Agrippina  humbled  was  the 
wish  of  all ;  but  that  the  son  would  renounce 
the  tiee  of  natural  affection,  and  imbrue  his 


hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mother,  was  what 
ver  entered  the  imagination  of  any  man. 
II.  In  the  history  of  those  times,  transmitted 
to  us  by  Cluvius,  we  read,  that  Agrippina,  in 
her  rage  for  p^er,  did  not  scruple  to  meet  the 
emperor  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  he  rose 
from  table,  high  in  blood,  and  warm  with  wine. 
Having  adorned  her  person  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, she  hoped,  in  those  moments,  to  incite 
desire,  and  aUure  him  to  the  unnatural  union. 
Wanton  play  and  amorous  dalliance  were  seen  *^ 
by  the  eonfidential  attendants,  and  deemed  a 
certain  prelude  to  the  act  of  criminal  gratifica- 
tion. Against  the  artifices  of  one  woman 
Seneca  resolved  to  play  off  the  charms  of  an^ 
other,  and  Act6»  was  .accordingly  employed. 
The  jealousy  of  the  (Concubine  was  easily 
alarmed :  she  saw  her  o^n  danger,  and  the  in- 
famy that  awaited  the  prince.  Being  taught 
her  lesson,  she  gave  notice  to  Nero  that  he  was 
publicly  charged  with  inc^t,  while  his  mother 
gloried  in  the  crime.  The  army,  she  said, 
would  revolt  from  a  man  plunged  in  vice  of  so 
deep  a  dye.  Fabius  Rnsticjis  differs  from  this 
account  If  we  believe  that  author,  Agrippina 
did  not  seek  this  vile  pollution.  It  was  the 
natural  passion  of  Nero,  and  Act6  had  the  ad- 
dress to  wean  him  from  it  Cluvius,  however, 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  writers. 
The  report  of  common  fame  is  also  on  his  side. 
Men  were  willing  to  believe  the  worst  of  Agrip- 
pina. If  she  was  not,  in  fact,  guilty  of  a  design 
so  detestable,  a  new  inclination,  howerer  shock- 
ing to  nature,  seemed  probable  in  a  woman  of 
her  character  $  who,  in  the  prime  of  her  youth, 
from  motives  of  ambition,  resigned  her  person 
to  Lepidus;*  who  afterwards,  with  the  same 
view,  descended  to  be  the  prostitute  of  Pallas, 
and,  to  erovm  the  whole,  by  an  incestuous  mar^ 
riage  with  her  uncle,  avowed  herself  capable  of 
the  worst  of  crimes. 

IIL  From  this  time  Nero  shunned  the  pro^ 
sence  of  his  mother.     Whenever  she  went  to 


I  Oi]K>,aAenraidslBq»rDr.   Ste  book  zUi.  a.  46  and 


3  Acu  has  been  already  menUonsd,  Annals,  zili.  IIl 
3  Blarcus  Anillus  Lapidaa    8m  iha  O^nsalBgleal 
Tebla,No.M. 
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her  girdens,  or  to  either  of  her  seats  at  Tttacultim  i 
or  Antium,  he  commended  her  taste  for  the  plea- 
sures of  retirement.  At  len^,  detesting  her 
wherever  she  was,  he  determined  to  despatch  her 
at  onceA/HowOo  execute  his  purpose,  whether 
hy  poison,  or  the  poniard,  was  the  only  difficulty. 
The  former  seemed  the  most  advisable ;  hut  to 
administer  it  at  his  own  table  might  be  dangerous, 
since  the  fate  of  Britannicus  was  too  well  known. 
To  tamper  with  her  domestics  was  equally  un- 
safe. A  woman  of  her  cast,  practised  in  g^ilt,' 
and  inured  to  evil  deeds,  would  be  upon  her 
guard  I  and  besides,  by  the  habit  of  using  anti- 
dotes, she  was  fortified  against  every  kind  of 
poison.  To  assassinate  her,  and  yet  conceal  the 
murder,  was  impracticable.  Nero  had  no  settled 
plan,  nor  #as  there  among  his  creatures  a  single 
person  in  whom  he  could  confide. 

In  this  embarrassment  Anicetus  offered  his 
assistance.  This  man  had  a  genius  for  the  worst 
iniquity.  From  the  rank  of  an  enfranchised 
slave,  he  rose  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  that 
lay  at  MisenuDU^  He  had  been  tutor  to  Nero  in 
his  infancy,  and  always  at  variance  with  Agrlp- 
pina.  Mutual  hostility  produced  mutual  hatred. 
He  proposed  the  model  of  a  ship  upon  a  new 
construction,  formed  in  such  a  manner  that  in 
the  open  sea  part  might  give  way  at  once,  and 
plunge  Agrippina  to  the  bottom.  The  ocean,  he 
said  was  the  element  of  disasters;  and  if  the 
vessel  foundered,  malignity  itself  could  not  con- 
vert into  a  crime  what  would  appear  to  be  the 
effect  of  adverse  winds  and  boisterous  waves. 
After  her  decease  the  prince  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  raise  a  temple  to  her  memory.  Altars 
and  public  monuments  would  be  proofs  of  filial 
piety. 

IV.  Nero  approved  of  the  stratagem,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  conspired  to  favour  it 
The  court  was  then  at  J^aji^,  to  celebrate,  during 
five  days,  the  festival  called  the  QuiHq.i7ATEVA.3 
Agrippina  was  invited  to  be  of  the  party.  To 
tempt  her  thither  Nero  changed  his  tone.  **  The 
humours  of  a  parent  claimed  indulgence;  for 
sudden  starts  of  passion  allowance  ought  to  be 
made,  and  petty  resentments  could  not  be  effaced 
too  soon."  By  this  artifice  he  hoped  to  circu- 
late an  opinion  of  his  entire  reconciliation,  and 
Agrippina,  he  had  no  doubt,  with  the  easy  ere- 
duU^  of  her  sex,  would  be  the  dupe  of  a  re- 
port that  flattered  her  wishes.  She  sailed  from 
Antina  to  attend  the  festivaL  The  prince  went 
to  the  sespooast  to  receive  her.  He  gave  her 
his  hand ;  he  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  a  villa  colled  Bauli,*  in  a  pleasant 


1  See  the  Geognphical  Table. 

2  A  feasi  In  honour  of  Minerva,  beginning  on  the 
nineteenth  of  March,  and  continued  for  five  days.  See 
Ovid.  Fast  lib.  til.  ver.  713  and  810. 

3  BauUj  formerly  the  seat  of  Hortenshia,  was  tamous 
for  great  plenty  of  Ash;  hence  at  this  day  the  name  of 
PmtkUradfOrtmtiA 


situation,  washed  by  the  sea,  where  it  forms  a 
bay  between  the  cape  of  Bilisenum  and  the  gulf  of 
BaisB.  Among  the  vessels  that  lay  at  anchor,  one 
in  partieular,  more  superb  than  the  rest,  seemed 
intended  by  its  decorations  to  do  honour  to  the 
emperor's  mother.  Agrippina  was  fond  of  sail- 
ing parties.  She  fjnequently  made  coasting 
voyages  in  a  galley  with  three  ranks  of  oars, 
and  mariners  selected  from  the  fleet  The 
banquet  of  which  she  was  to  partake,  was  fixed 
at  a  late  hour,  that  the  darkness  of  the  night 
might  favour  the  perpetration  of  an  atrocioui 
deed. 

But  the  secret  transpired :  on  the  first  intel- 
ligence, Agrippina,  it  is  said,  could  scarce  give 
credit  to  so  black  a  story.  She  chose,  however, 
to  be  conveyed  to  Bais  in  a  land  carriage.  Her 
fears,  as  soon  as  slie  arrived,  were  dissipated 
by  the  polite  address  of  her  son.  He  gave  her 
the  most  gracious  reception,  and  placed  her  at 
table  above  himself.  He  talked  with  frankness, 
and,  by  intermixing  the  sallies  of  youthful 
vivacity  with  more  sedate  conversation,  had  the 
skill  to  blend  the  gay,  the  airy,  and  the  serious. 
He  protracted  the  pleasures  of  the  social  meet- 
ing to  a  late  hour,  when  Agrippina  thought  it 
time  to  retire.  The  prince  attended  her  to  the 
shore ;  he  exchanged  a  thousand  fond  endear- 
ments, and,  clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  fixed  his 
oyes  upon  her  with  ardent  affection,  perhape 
intetfding,  under  the  appearance  of  filial  piety, 
to  disguise  his  purpose ;  or,  it  might  be,  that 
the  sight  of  a  mother  doomed  ta  destruction, 
might  make  even  a  heart  like  his  yield,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  touch  of  nature. 

V.  That  this  iniquitous  scene  should  not  be 
wrapped  in  darkness,  the  care  of  Providenee 
seems  to  have  interposed.  The  night  was  calm 
and  serene  i  the  stars  shot  forth  their  brightest 
lustre,  and  the  sea  presented  a  smooth  expanse. 
Agrippina  went  on  board,  attended  by  only  two 
of  her  domestic  train.  Otoe  of  them,  Crepereiua 
Gallus,  took  his  place  near  the  steerage ;  the 
other,  a  female -attendant,  by  name  Acerronlay 
stretched  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  where 
her  mistress  lay,  and  in  the  IVilness  of  her  heart 
expressed  her  joy  to  see  the  son  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty,  and  the  mother  restored  to  his 
good  graces.  The  vessel  had  ma^jB  but  little  way» 
when,  on  a  signal  given,  the  deck  over  Agrippi- 
na*s  cabin  fell  in  at  once.  Being  loaded  with  lead, 
Crepereius  was  crushed  under  the  weight  The 
props  of  the  bed-room  happening  to  be  of  a  solid 
structure,  bore  up  the  load,  and  saved  both 
Agrippina  and  her  servant  Nor  did  the  vessel, 
as  was  intended,  hXL  to  pieces  at  onee.  Conster- 
nation, fiurry,  and  eonfusion,  followed.  The 
innocent,  in  a  panic,  bustled  to  and  fro,  embar- 
rassing and  confounding  such  as  were  in  the  plot. 
To  heave  the  ship  on  one  side,  and  sink  her  at 
once,  was  the  design  of  the  accomplices  >  but  not 
sctiiig  in  concert,  and  the  rest  making  eentrary' 


vv 
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«flbcti»  tbe  Twtel  went  down  by  flow  degnM. 
This  gave  the  pasBengen  an  opportunity  of  es- 
caping from  tbe  wreck,  and  trusting  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waves. 

Acerronia,  in  her  fright,  called  herself  Agrip- 
pina,  and,  with  pathetic  accents,  implored  the 
mariners  to  save  the  emperor's  mother.  The 
assassins  fell  upon  her  with  their  oars,  with 
their  poles,  and  with  whatever  instruments  they 
eonld  seiie.  She  died  under  repeated  blows. 
Agrippina  hushed  her  fears  $  not  a  word  escaping 
from  her,  she  passed  undistinguished  by  the  mur- 
derers, without  any  other  damage  than  a  wound 
on  her  shoulder.  She  dashed  into  the  sea,  and  by 
•tmggUng  with  all  her  efforts,  kept  herself  above 
water  till  the  small  barks  put  off  from  the  shore, 
and,  coming  in  good  time  to  her  assistance,  con- 
Toyed  her  up  the  Lncrine^lake  ^  to  her  own 
villa. 

VL  She  was  now  at  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
misery  of  her  situation.  The  treachery  of  her 
sonl  letter,  conceived  in  terms  of  affection,  and 
bis  mock  civility,  were  too  apparent  Without  a 
gust  of  wind,  and  without  touching  a  rock,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  shore,  the  vessel  broke 
down  from  the  upper  deck,  lilEe  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  death 
of  Acerronia,  and  the  wound  which  she  herself 
iceeiveSTwere  decisive  circumstances.  But  evep 
io  that  juncture  she  thought  it  best  to  temporise. 
Against  powerful  enemies  not  to  siee  too  much  \b 
the  safest  policy.  She  sent  her  freedman  Age- 
linus  to  inform  her  son  that,  by  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  and  the  good  auspices  of  the  emperor, 
she  had  escaped  from  a  shipwieck.  The  news, 
she  had  no  doubt,  would  affect  her  son,  but  for 
the  present,  she  wished  he  would  forbear  to  visit 
her.  In  her  situation,  rest  was  all  she  wanted. 
Having  despatched  her  messenger,  she  assumed 
an  air  of  courage ;  she  got  her  wound  dressed, 
and  used  all  proper  applications.  With  an  air 
of  ease  she  calM  for  the  last  will  of  Acerronia, 
and,  having  ordered  an  inventory  to  be  made  of 
her  effects,  secured  every  thing  under  her  own 
seal  {  acting  in  this  single  article  without  dis« 
•imnlation. 

VII.  Nero  in  the  meantime,  expected,  with 
impatience,  an  account  of  his  mother's  death. 
Intelligence  at  last  was  brought  that  she  still 
•vrvived,  woutded,  indeed,  and  knowing  from 
what  <{uarter  the  blow  wae  aimed.  *^he  prince 
heard  the  news  with  terror  and  astonishment. 
In  the  hurry  of  his  imagination,  he  saw  his 
mother  already  at  hand,  fierce  with  indignation, 
calling  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  rousing  her 
slaves  to  an  insurrection.  She  might  have  re- 
coarse  to  the  army,  and  stir  up  a  rebellion  j  she 
night  open  the  whole  dark  traaaaetion  to  the 


4  like  Uterine  Lake,  now  Logo  Luerino.  Agripplna's 
vfllawBe  as  BtmU.  Then  is  In  the  neighbourhood  a 
place  now  called  fl^poMro  ^AgHgpina, 


senate  $  she  might  cany  her  complaints  to  the 
ear  of  the  people.  Her  wound,  the  wreck,  the 
murder  of  her  friends,  every  circumstance  would 
inflame  resentment.  What  course  remained  for 
him  ?  Where  was  SenecaJ  and  where  was  Bur> 
rhus  I  He  had  sent  for  them  on  the  first  alarm ; 
they  came  with  expedition ;  but  whether  stran- 
gers to  the  plot,  remains  u  ncertain.  They  stood , 
for  some  time,  fixed  in  silence.  To  dissuade 
the  emperor  from  his  |aU  design,  they  knew  was 
not  in  their  power  s  and,  in  the  present  dilemma, 
they  saw,  perhaps,  that  Agrippina  must  fall,  or 
Nero  perish.  Seneca,  though  on  all  other  ooea- 
sipns  ready  to  take  the  lead,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Burrhui.  After  a  pause,  he  desired  to  know 
whether  it  were  advisable  to  order  the  soldiers 
to  complete  the  business.  Burrhus  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  praetorian  soldiers,  devoted  to 
the  house  of  Csssar,  and  still  respecting  the 
memdry  of  Gennanicus,  would  not  be  willing 
to  spill  the  blood  of  his  daughter.  It  was 
for  Anicetus  to  finish  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy. ' 

That  bold  assMSin  undertook  the  business.  He 
desired  to  have  the  catastrophe  in  his  own  hands. 
Nero  revived  at  the  sound.  From  that  day,  he 
said  the  imperial  dignity  would  be  his,  and  that 
mighty  benefit  would  be  conferred  by  an  enfran- 
chised slave.  « Haste,  fly,"  he  cried;  «take 
witii  you  men  fit  for  your  purpose,  and  consum- 
mate all."  Anicetus  heard  that  a  message  was 
sent  by  Agrippina,  and  that  Agerinus  was  actually 
arrived.  His  ready  invention  planned  a  new 
scene  of  villany.  While  the  messenger  was  in 
the  act  of  addressing  the  prince,  he  dropped  a 
poniard  between  hii  legs,  and  instantly,  as  if 
he  had  discovered  a  treasonable  design,  seixed 
the  man,  and  loaded  him  with  irons,  from  that 
cireomstance  taking  colour  to  charge  Agrippina 
with  a  plot  against  the  life  of  her  son.  When 
she  was  disposed  of,  a  report  that,  in  despair, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  life,  would  be  an  apt  addi- 
tion to  the  fable. 

VIII.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Agripplna's 
danger  spread  an  alarm  round  the  country.  The 
general  cry  imputed  it  to  accident  The  people 
rushed  in  crowds  to  the  sea^shore ;  they  went 
on  the  piBH  that  projected  into  the  sea  i  they 
fiUed  the  boats ;  they  waded  as  far  as  they  could 
venture  s  stretdiing  forth  their  hands,  and  call- 
ing aloud  for  helpi  the  bay  resounded  with 
shrieks  and  lamentations,  wiUi  distracting  ques- 
tions, dissonant  answers,  and  a  wild  confiosion 
of  voices.  Amidst  the  uproar,  numbers  came 
with  lighted  torches.  Finding  that  Agrippina 
was  safe,  they  pressed  forward  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations, when  a  body  of  armed  soldiers, 
threatening  violence,  obliged  the  whole  crowd  to 
disperse.  Anicetus  planted  a  guard  round  the 
mansion  of  Agrippina,  and  having  burst  open 
the  pttes,  he  seixed  the  slaves,  and  forced  his 
wty  to  her  apartment 
I     A  few  domestics  remained  at  the  door  to  guard 
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the  entnnce ;  fear  had  dispersed  the  rest.  Id 
the  room  the  pale  § limmer  of  a  feeble  light  was 
seen,  and  only  one  maid  in  waiting.  Before  the 
ruffians  broke  in,  Agrippioa  passed  the  moments 
in  dreadful  agitation :  she  wondered  that  no 
messenger  had  arrived  from  her  son.  What  de- 
tained A|erinj43  ^  she  listened,  and  on  the  coast 
where,  not  long  before,  the  whole  was  tumult, 
noise,  and  confusion,  a  dismal  silence  prevailed, 
broken  at  intervals,  by  a  sudden  uproar,  that  add- 
ed to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Agrippina  trem- 
bled for  herself.  Her  servant  was  leaving  the 
room:  she  called  to  her,  <*  And  do  you  too  desert 
me  ?**  In  that  instant  she  saw  Anicetus  entering 
the  chamber.  Herculeus,  who  had  the  command 
of  a  galley,  and  Oloaritus,  a  marine  centurion, 
followed  him.  '*  If  you  come,"  said  Agrippina, 
'<  from  the  prince,  tell  him  I  am  well ;  if  your 
intents  are  murderous,  you  are  not  sent  by  my 
son :  the  guilt  of  parricide  is  foreign  to  his  heart" 
The  ruffians  surrounded  her  bed.  The  centurion 
of  the  marines  was  drawing  his  sword :  at  the 
sight  Agrippina  presented  her  person,  <*  And 
^^here,"  she  said,  «  pluitob  tovb  swoed  ik  xt 
woxB."  Herculeus,  in  that  moment,  gave  the 
first  blow  with  a  club,  and  wounded  her  on  the 
head.  She  expired  under  a  number  of  mortal 
wounds. 

IX.  The  facts  here  related  stand  confirmed 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians.  It  is 
added,  but  not  with  equal  authority,  that  Nero 
beheld  his  mother  stretched  in  death,  and  praised 
the  elegance  of  her  form.  This,  however,  is 
denied  by  other  writers.  The  body  was  laid  out 
on  a  common  couch,  such  as  is  used  at  meals, 
and,  without  any  other  ceremony,  burnt  that 
very  night  During  the  life  of  Nero,  no  honour 
was  offered  to  her  remains  ;  no  tomb  was  erected 
to  tell  where  she  lay :  nor  was  there  so  much 
as  a  mound  of  earth  to  enclose  the  place.  After 
some  time  an  humble  monument  ^  was  raised  by 
her  domestics  on  the  road  to  Misenum,  near  the 
villas  of  Cesar  the  Dictator,  which,  from  an 
eminence,  commands  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
lea  and  the  bays  along  the  coast  Mnester,  one 
of  the  enfranchised  slaves  of  Agrippina,  attend- 
ed the  funeral.  As  soon  as  the  pile  was  lighted, 
this  man,  unwilling  to  survive  his  mistress,  or, 
perhaps,  dreading  the  malice  of  her  enemies, 
despatched  himself  with  his  own  sword.  Of  her 
own  dreadful  catastrophe  Agrippina  had  warning 
many  years  before,  when,  consulting  the  Chal- 
deans about  the  future  lot  of  her  son,  she  was 
told,  that  he  would  reign  at  Rome,  and  kill  his 


1  b  Is  still  called,  as  mentioned  above,  Sepoichro 
^Agrippina, 

3  Marias,  Pompey,  and  Casar ,  had  their  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boaio,  all  built  on  the  ridge  of  hills, 
and  looking,  as  Seneca  says,  more  like  military  works, 
than  rural  seats.  flUae  nan  xiUoi  esasiMd  cosfro. 
Epist.6. 


mother.    <<  Let  him,"  she  said, « let  him  kill  mt 
but  let  him  reign." 

X.  This  dreadful  •parricide  was  no  sooner 
executed  than  Nero  began  to  feel  thft  horron 
of  his  guilt  He  lay,  during  the  rest  of  the 
night,  on  the  rack  of  his  own  mind;  silent, 
pensive,  starting  up  witti  sudden  fear,  wild  anA 
distracted.  He  lifted  his  eyes  in  quest  of  day- 
light, yet  dreaded  its  approach.  The  tribunes , 
and  centurions,  by  the  advice  of  Burrhus,  were 
the  first  to  administer  consolation.  The  flattery 
of  tiiese  men  raised  him  from  despair.  They 
grasped  his  hand,  congratulating  him  on  his 
escape  from  the  dark  designs  of  his  mother. 
His  friends  crowded  to  the  temples  to  offer  up 
their  thanks  to  the  gods.  The  neighbouring 
cities  of  Campania  followed  their  example. 
They  offered  victims,  and  sent  addresses  to  the 
prince.  Nero  played  a  different  part ;  he  ap- 
peared with  a  dejected  mien,  weary  of  life,  and 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  mother.  But  the 
face  of  a  country  cannot,  like  the  features  of 
man,  assume  a  new  appearance.  The  sea  and 
the  adjacent  coast  presented  to  his  eyes  a  scene 
of  guilt  and  horror.  It  was  reported  at  the 
same  time  that  the  sound  of  trumpets  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  along  the  ridge  of  the  hills,  and 
groans  and  shrieks  issued  from  Agrippina'ft  grave. 
Nero  removed  to  Naples,  and  from  that  place 
despatched  letters  to  the  senate,  in  substance  ai 
follows : 

XI.  <*  Agerinus,  the  freedman  of  Agrippina, 
and  of  alhher  creatures  the  highest  in  her  con- 
fidence, was  found  armed  with  a  poniard;  and 
the  blow  being  prevented,  with  the  same  spirit 
that  planned  the  murder  of  her  son,  she  des- 
patched herself."  The  letter  proceeded  to  state 
a  number  of  past  transactions  :  **  Her  ambition 
aimed  at  a  share  in  thtf  supreme  power,  and  the 
praetorian  bands  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  her.  .  The  senate  and  the  people  were 
to  submit  to  the  same  indignity,  and  bear  the 
yoke  of  female  tyranny.  Seeing  her  schemes 
defeated,  she  became  an  enemy  to  the  fathers,  to 
the  soldiers,  and  the  whole  community  $  she  nei- 
ther suffered  a  donative  to  be  distributed  to  the 
army,  nor  a  largess  to  the  populace.  At  her  in- 
stigation prosecutions  were  set  on  foot  against  the 
best  and  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome.  If  she 
did  not  enter  the  senate,  and  giv#audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  nations,*  all  would  re- 
member how  that  disgrace  was  prevented."  The 
reign  of  Claudius  did  not  escape  his  animadver- 
sion ;  but  whatever  were  the  enormities  of  that 
period,  Agrippina,  he  said,  was  the  cause  of  all. 
Her  death  was  an  event  in  which  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  empire  was  signally  displayed.  He 
gave  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  shipwreck  t 
but  what  man  existed,  so  absurd  and  so  stupid. 


3  See  her  attempt  prevented  by  Seneca,  Annals,  ztiL 
s.  6. 
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H  to  believe  it  the  effect  of  ehenee  ?  Was  it 
probable  that  a  woiAaii,  wbo  ha4  just  eiceped 
ttvn.  the  {juj  of  the  wsTei,  would  send  a  lingle 
rulBaB  to  attempt  the  life  of  a  prince,  surrounded 
by  his  guards  and  his  naval  officers  f  The  indig- 
nation of  the  public  was  not  confined  to  Nero : 
with  regard  to  him,  who  had  plunged  in  guilt 
beyond  all  example,  it  was  useless  to  complain. 
Censure  was  lost  in  mute  astonishment.  The 
popular  odium  fell  on  Sene<9L>  his  pen  was  seen 
in  the^iiuce's  letters,  jmd  the  attempt  to  gloss 
and  varnish  so  vile  a  deed,  was  considered  as  the 
avowal  of  an  accomplice. 

xn.  The  voice  of  the  people  did  not  restrain 
the  adulation  of  the  senate.  Several  decrees 
were  passed  in  a  strain  of  servile  flattery  s  such 
as  supplications  and  solemn  vows  at  all  the  altars 
throughout  the  city  of  Rome  s  the  festival  called 
the  Qttinquatrua  Muring  which  the  late  conspi- 
racy was  detected)  was  to  be  celebrated,  for  the 
future,  with  the  addition  of  public  games  $  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  wrought  in  gold,  to  be  placed 
in  the  senate  house,  with  that  of  the  emperor 
it ;  and  finally,  the  anniversary  of  Agrippina 's 


to  her  memory.  To  Iturius  and  CalvisiufJ 
whom  his  own  violence  had  driven  into  exile,  he 
granted  a  free  pardon.  R'lUna  a  bad  paid  her 
debt  to  nature.  Towards  the  end  of  Agrippina's 
life,  when  the  power  of  that  princess  began  to 
decline,  or  her  resentment  to  be  appeased,  she 
had  obtained  leave  to  return  from  her  distant 
exile  as  far  as  Tarentum.  At  that  place  she 
closed  her  days.  ^ 

XIII.  Nero  loitered  in  the  towns  of  Campania, 
full  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  unable  to  determine 
bow  he  should  enter  the  city  of  Rome.  Would 
the  senate  receive  him  with  a  submissive  and 
complying  spirit  ?  Could  he  rely  on  the  temper 
of  the  people  ?  These  were  points  that  made 
him  anxious  and  irresolute.  The  vile  advisers 
of  his  court  (and  never  court  more  abounded  with 
so  pernicious  a  race)  interfered  to  animate  his 
drooping  spirit  They  assured  him,  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  name  of  Agrippina  was  held  in 
detestatioB^  and,  since  her  death,  the  affections 
of  the  people  for  the  person  of  the  emperor  knew 
no  bounds.  He  had  only  to  s^ow  himself,  and 
_  it  would  be  seen  that  he  reigned  in  the  hearts  of 
bicth-dajr  to  be  unhallowed  in  the  calendar^setu*9^e  multitude.    To  prepare  the  way,  they  desired 


Thrasea  b^  been  often  present,  when  the  faihers 
-AlCCnded  to  acts  of  meanness,  and  he  did  not 
riie  in  opposition  i  but,  upon  tbir  occasion,  he 
left  his  seat,  and  walked  out  of  the  house,  by  his 
virtue  provoking  fiiture  vengeance,  yet  doing  no 
service  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

There  happened,  about  this  time,  a  number  of 
prodigies,  aJl  deemed  striking  prognostics,  but 
BO  consequences  followed.  A  woman  was  de- 
livered of  a  serpent ;  another  died  in  the  embrace 
of  her  husband,  by  a  stroke  of  thunder.  The 
sun  suffered  an  eclipse,^  and  the  fourteen  quar- 
ters of  Rome  were  struck  with  lightning.  In 
these  extraordinary  appearances  the  hand  of 
providence,  it  is  evident,  did  not  interpose ;  since 
the  vices  and  tyranny  of  Nero  continued  to  harass 
mankind  for  seveiul  years.  The  policy  of  the 
prince  had  now  two  objects  in  view  :  the  first, 
to  blacken  the  memory  of  his  mother ;  and  the 
second,  to  amuse  the  people  with  a  show  of  his 
own  clemency,  when  left,  without  control,  to 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclination.  To  this  end, 
he  recalled  from  banishment,  to  which  they  had 
been  condemne^y  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Agrip- 
^a,  two  illustrious  women,  namely,  Junia  b  and 
Calpumi^  together  with  Valerius  Capito,  and 
LiciniusGabolus,  both  of  prsstorian  rank.  He 
permitted  the  ashes  of  LoUia  Paulina*  to  be 
brought  to  Rome,  and  a  mausoIeuSto  be  erected 


4  This  sclipw  was  thtt  dur  before  the  calends  of  May, 
tbit  ie,on  the  dOih  of  AprA,  A.  U.  C.  812;  of  the  Chris- 
Clan  era  sa.   See  Pliny,  lib.  U.  a.  70. 

5  For  Joaia  Oalvina,  sea  Annals,  zii.  s.  S;  and  the 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  63.  For  Calpumia,  Annals, 
vli.  s.  29. 

€  For  Lollta  Paollna,  see  AnnalS}  zii.  s.  22. 


leave  to  enter  the  city  of  Rome  before  him. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  all  things  favour* 
able  beyond  their  hopes  s  they  saw  the  several 
tribes  going  forth  in  proeession  to  meet  the 
prince ;  the  senate  in  their  robes  of  stete  s  whole 
crowds  of  women,  with  their  children,  ranged  in 
classes  according  to  their  respective  ages,  in  the 
streeU  through  which  Nero  was  to  pass ;  rows 
of  scaflblding  built  up,  and  an  amphitheatre  of 
spectotors,  as  if  a  triumph  were  to  enter  the  city. 
Nero  made  his  entry,  flushed  with  the  pride  of 
victory  over  the  minds  of  willing  slaves,  and 
proceeded,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  gazing 
multitudes,  to  the  capitol,  where  he  offered  thanks 
to  the  gods.  From  th%t  moment  he  threw  off 
all  restraint.  The  authority  of  his  mother,  fee* 
ble  as  it  was,  had  hitherto  curbed  the  violence 
of  his  passions :  but  that  check  being  now  re- 
moved, he  broke  out  at  once,  and  gave  a  full 
display  of  his  character. 

XIV.  To  acquire  the  fame  of  a  charioteer,  and 
to  figure  in  the  race  with  a  curricle  and  fopr 
horses,  had  been  long  the  favourite  passion  of 
Nero.  He  had  besides  another  frivolous  Ulent  x 
he  could  play  on  the  harp,  and  sing  to  his  own 
performance.  With  this  pitiful  ambition  he  had 
been  often  the  minstrel  of  convivial  parties.  He 
justified  his  teste  by  observing,  that  **  in  ancient 
times,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  heroes  and  of 
kings.  The  names  of  illustrious  persons,  who 
consecrated  their  telents  to  the  honour  of  the 
gods,  were  preserved  in  immortel  verse.  Apollo 
was  the  tutflliir  ^mtrttT  melody  and  iosg  i  and. 


7  Imrfais  and  Calvlshis  banished  by  Nero;  Anaals* 
ziii.s.tt 

8  Snanawaealio  banished  by NaiQiAnnalSiriit  §>& 
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though  invested  with  the  higher  attributes  of 
inapiration  and  prophecy,  he  was  represented, 
not  only  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  but  also  in  the 
Roman  temples,  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  the 
dress  of  a  musical  performer."  The  rage  of 
Nero  for  these  amusements  was  not  to  be  con- 
trolled. Seneca  and  Burrhus  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  ridicule,  to  which  a  prince  might 
expose  himself  by  exhibiting  his  talents  to  the 
multitude.  By  their  direction,  a  wide  space,  in 
the  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican,^  was  inclosed 
for  the  use  of  the  emperor,  that  he  might  there 
manage  the  reins,  and  practise  all  his  skill,  with- 
out beipg  a  spectacle  for  the  public  eye.  But 
his  Ipve  of  fame  was  not  to  be  confined  within 
those  narrow  bounds.  He  invited  the  multitude. 
They  extolled,  with  raptures,  the  abilities  of  a 
prince,  who  gratified  their  darling  passion  for 
public  diversions. 

The  two  governors  were  in  hopes  that  their 
pupil,  as  soon  as  he  had  his  frolic,  would  be  sen- 
sible of  the  disgrace ;  but  the  effect  was  other- 
wise. The  applause  of  the  populace  inspired 
him  with  fresh  ardour.  To  keep  himself  in 
countenance,  he  conceived  if  he  could  bring  the 
practice  into  fashion,  that  his  own  infamy  would 
be  lost  in  the  disgrace  of  others.  With  this 
view,  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  descendants  of  fami- 
lies once  illustrious,  but  at  that  time  fallen  to 
decay.  From  that  class  of  men  he  selected  the 
roost  necessitous,  such  as  would  be  easily  tempted 
to  let  themselves  out  for  hire.  He  retained  them 
as  actors,  and  produced  them  on  the  public  stage. 
Their  names  I  forbear  to  mention :  though  they 
are  now  no  more,  the  honour  of  their  ancestors 
claim  respect  The  disgrace  recoils  on  him, 
who  chose  to  employ  his  treasure,  not  for  the 
noble  end  of  preventing  scandal,  but  to  procure 
it.  Nor  was  he  willing  to  stop  here :  by  vast 
rewards  he  bribed  several  Roman  knights  to  de- 
scend into  the  arena,  and  present  a  show  to  the 
people.  The  situation  of  these  unhappy  men 
deserves  our  pity ;  for  what  are  the  bribes  of  an 
absolute  prince,  but  the  commands  of  him  who 
has  power  to  compel  ? 

XV.  Nero  was  not  as  yet  hardy  enough  to  ex- 
pose his  person  on  a  public  stage.  To  gratify 
his  passion  for  scenic  amusements,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  save  appearances,  he  established  an 
entertainment,  called  the  jdvkitilb  sports.  To 
promote  this  Institution,  numbers  of  the  first 
distinction  enrolled  their  names.  Neither  rank, 
nor  age,  nor  civil  honours,  were  an  exemption. 
All  degrees  embraced  the  theatrical  art,  and, 
with  emulation,  became  the  rivals  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mimicry ;  proud  to  languish  at  the  soft 
cadence  of  effeminate  notes,  and  to  catch  the 


1  This  was  a  circus  begun  by  Caligula,  and  finidied 
bj  Nero.  The  church  of  Si.  Peter  is  built  on  this  spot, 
and  the  obelisk  which  stood  there,  was  placed  before 
St.  Peter's  at  a  vast  expense,  by  Pope  St  Aus  V. 


graces  of  wanton  deportment  Women  of  rank* 
studied  the  most  lascivious  characten.  In  the 
grove  planted  round  the  lake,  where  Augustus 
gave  his  naval  engagement,  booths  and  places  of 
recreation  were  erected,  to  pamper  luxury,  and 
inflame  desire.  By  the  prince's  orders  sums  of 
money  were  distributed.  Good  men,  through 
motives  of  fear,  accepted  the  donation ;  and  to 
the  profligate,  whatever  ministered  to  sensuality, 
was  surb  to  be  acceptable.  Luxury  and  corrup- 
tion triumphed. 

The  manners,  it  is  true,  had,  long  before  this 
time,  fallen  into  degeneracy  ;  but  in  these  new 
assemblies  a  torrent  of  vice  bore  down  every 
thing,  beyond  the  example  of  former  ages.  Even 
in  better  days,  when  science  and  the  liberal  arts 
had  not  entirely  lost  their  influence,  virtue  and 
modesty  could  scarce  maintain  their  post ;  but 
in  an  age,  that  openly  professed  every  species 
of  depravity,  what  stand  could  be  made  by  truth, 
by  innocence,  or  by  modest  merit  ?  The  general 
corruption  encouraged  Nero  to  throw  off  all  re- 
straint. ^He  mounted  the  stage,  and  became  a 
public  performer  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 
With  his  harp  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the  scene ; 
he  tuned  the  chords  with  a  graceful  air,  and 
with  delicate  flourishes  gave  a  prelude  to  his  art 
He  stood  in  a  circle  of  his  friends,  a  prstorian 
cohort  on  guard,  and  the  tribunes  and  centurions 
near  his  person.  Burrhus  was  also  present,  plea- 
sure in  his  countenance,  and  anguish  at  his  heart. 
He  grieved,  while  he  applauded.  At  this  time 
was  instituted  a  company  of  Roman  knights 
under  the  title  of  the  acoustax  soctktt,}  con- 
sisting of  young  men  In  the  prime  of  life,  some 
of  them  libertines  from  inclination,  and  others 
hoping  by  their  profligacy  to  gain  preferment 
They  attended  night  and  day,  to  applaud  the 
prince;  they  admired  the  graces  of  his  person, 
and,  in  the  various  notes  of  that  exquisite  voice, 
they  heard  the  melody  of  the  gods,  who  were 
all  excelled  by  the  enchanting  talents  of  the 
prince.  The  tribe  of  sycophants  assumed  airs 
of  grandeur,  swelling  with  self-importance,  as  if 
they  were  all  rising  to  preferment  by  their  genius 
and  their  virtues. 

XVI.  Theatrical  fame  was  not  sufllcient  for  the 
ambition  of  Nero :  he  wished  to  excel  in  poetry. 
All,  who  possessed  the  art  of  j^rsification,  were 
assembled  to  assist  his  studiesr  In  this  society 
of  wits,  young  men,  not  yet  qualified  by  their 
years  to  figure  in  the  world,  displayed  the  first 
essays  of  their  genius.  They  met  in  the  dear- 
est intimacy.     Scraps  of  poetry,  by  different 


2  We  are  told  by  Dio,  that  JElia  Catella,  a  woman  of 
fourscore,  exposed  herself  and  old  age  to  scorn,  by 
dancing  on  the  stage,  among  the  court  sjcophants  oif 
the  time.   Dio,lib.  Ixl. 

3  Suetonius  says,  that  the  leaders  of  this  new  society 
had  salaries  of  forty  thousand  sesterces  allowed  them. 
In  Neron.  s.  90. 
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bands,'  were  brought  to  the  meeting,  or  composed 
on  the  spot(  and  those  fragments,  however 
onconnected,  they  endeavoured  to  weave  into  a 
regular  poem,  taking  care  to  insert  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  emperor,  as  the  most  brilliant 
ornaments  of  the  piece.  That  this  was  their 
method,  appears  from  a  perusal  of  the  several 
compositions,  in  which  we  see  rhapsody  without 
genius,  verse  without  poetry,  and  nothing  like 
the  work  of  one  creative  fancy.  Nor  was  phi- 
losophy disregarded  by  the  emperor.  At  stated 
hours,  when  his  convivial  joys  were  finished,  the 
professors  of  wisdom  were  admitted.  Various 
systems  were  dogmatically  supported ;  and  to 
see  the  followers  of  different  sects  quarrel  about 
an  hypothesis  was  the  amusement  of  Nero.  He 
aaw  besides,  among  the  venerable  sages,  some 
with  formal  mien  and  looks  of  austerity,  who 
under  an  air  of  coyness  plainly  showed  that 
they  relished  the  pleasures  of  a  court. 

XVIL  About  this  time  a  dreadful  fray  broke 
out  between  the  inhabitants  of  Nuceria  4  and 
Pompeii,  two  Italian  colonies.  The  dispute, 
slight  in  the  beginning,  soon  rose  to  violence, 
and  terminated  in  blood.  It  happened  that  Li- 
vlneius  Regulus,^  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
been  expelled  the  senate,  gave  a  spectacle  of 
gladiators.  At  this  meeting  jests  and  raillery, 
and  the  rough  wit  of  country  towns,  flew  about 
amoog  the  populace ;  abuse  and  scurrility  fol- 
lowed {  altercation  excited  anger  i  anger  rose  to 
fury  s  stones  were  thrown,  and  finally  they  had 
recourse  to  arms.  The  people  of  Pompeium, 
where  the  spectacle  was  given,  were  too  strong 
for  their  adversaries.  The  Nucerians  suffered 
in  the  conflict  Numbers  of  their  friends,  cov- 
ered with  wounds,  were  sent  to  Rome.  Sons 
wept  for  their  parents,  and  parents  for  their 
children.  Tlie  senate,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred  by  the  prince,  directed  an  inquiry  before 
the  consuls,  and,  upon  their  report,  passed  a  de- 
cree, prohibiting,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  the 
like  assemblies  at  Pompeium,  and,  moreover,  dis- 
solving certain  societies  established  in  that  city, 
and  incorporated  contrary  to  law.  Livlneius 
and  others,  who  appeared  to  be  ringleaders  in 
the  riot,  were  ordered  into  banishment. 

XVIII.  At  the  suit  of  the  Cjrrenians,  Pedius 
B]sesus<  was  expelled  the  senate.  The  charge 
against  him  was  that  he  had  pillaged  the  sacred 
treasure  of  .Ssculapius,  and,  in  the  business  of 
listing  soldiers,  had  been  guilty  of  receiving 
bribes,  and  committing   various  acts  of  gross 


8  Brotier  compares  this  poetical  patchwork  to  the 
bcmis  rbnUj  which  exercised  the  minor  poots  of  France 
lo  the  last  century. 

4  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

5  b  does  not  appear  when  this  man  was  expelled  the 
■cnate.  The  account  of  that  aflair  Is  losL  It  Is  probable 
that  this  If  the  LIvinelus  Regulus,  who  is  mentioned, 
Annals,  111.  8. 11. 

(  He  was  afterwards  reAored  to  his  rank.  Hist.  I.  s. 
17,   For  the  Cyrenlans,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 


partiality.  A  complaint  was  preferred  by  the 
same  people  against  Acilius  Strabo,  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank,  who  had  been  sent  a  commis- 
sioner by  the  emperor  Claudius,  with  powers  to 
ascertain  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  king  Apion,?  and  were  by 
him  bequeathed,  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions, 
to  the  Roman  people.  Various  intruders  had 
entered  on  the  vacant  possession,  and  from  occu- 
pancy and  length  of  time  hoped  to  derive  a  legal 
title.  The  people,  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations, appealed  from  the  sentence  of  Strabo. 
The  senate,  professing  to  know  nothing  of  the 
commission  granted  by  Claudius,  referred  the  bu- 
siness to  the  decision  of  the  prince.  Nero  ratified 
the  award  made  by  Strabo ;  but,  to  show  a  mark 
of  good  will  to  the  allies  of  Rome,  he  restored 
fhe  lands  in  question  to  the  persons  who  had 
been  dispossessed. 

XIX.  In  a  short  time  after  died  Domitius  Afer 
and  Marcus  Servilius,  two  illustrious  citizens, 
eminent  for  the  civil  honours  which  they  attain- 
ed, and  not  less  distinguished  by  their  eloquence. 
Afer  had  been  a  shining  ornament  of  the  bar: 
Servilius  entered  the  same  career,  but  having 
left  the  forum,  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  genius 
by  a  well-digested  history  of  Roman  affairs. 
Elegant  in  his  life  and  manners,  he  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  rough  character  of  Afer,  io  whom 
in  point  of  genius  he  was  every  way  equal,  in 
probity  and  morals  his  superior.* 

XX.  Nero  entered  on  his  fourth  consulship, 
with  Cornelius  Cossus  for  his  colleague,  [A.  U. 
C.  813.  ^.  D.  60.]  On  the  model  of  the  Greek 
Olympics,  he  instituted  public  games  to  be  cele- 
brated every  fifth^year,  and,  for  that  reason,, 
called  quinquennial.B  In  this,  as  in  all  cases  of 
innovation,  the  opinions  of  men  were  much  at  . 
variance.  By  such  as  disliked  the  measure,  it 
was  observed,  that  even  Pompey,  by  building  a 
permanent  theatre,^  gave  offence  to  the  think- 
ing men  of  that  day.  Before  that  period,  an 
occasional  theatre^  with  scenery  and  benches  to 
serve  the  purpose,  was  deemed  sufficient ;  and, 
if  the  inquiry  were  carried  back  to  ancient 
times,  it  would  be  found  that  the  spectatbrs  were 
obliged  to  stand  during  the  whole  representation. 
The  reason  was,  that  the  people  accommodated 


7  This  African  kine;,  according  to  Livy,  epitome  Ixx. 
died  A.  U.  C.  658,  and  left  all  his  poBSeeaions  to  the  Bo. 
man  people. 

8  Domitius  Afer  was  a  man  of  ambition,  willing  to  ad- 
vance his  fortune  by  the  worst  of  crimes.  Qluoquofaci- 
nora  properua  clareaeare.  Annals,  iv.  s.  52.  He  is 
praised  by  Qulnlilian  as  an  orator  of  considerable  elo- 
quence.   See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory. 

9  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Nero  was  the  first  that 
instituted  in  imiutlon  of  the  Greeks,  a  trial  of  skill  in 
the  three  severat  arts  of  music,  wrestling,  and  horse- 
racing,  to  be  performed  every  five  years,  which  he  called 
Nirama.   In  Nerun.  s.  12. 

10  This  theatre  has  been  mentioned,  book  siil.  s.  M. 
It  was  built  A.  U.  C  699. 
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witk  te&tt,  might  b«  tempted  to  wute  whole 


dtys  id  idle  amusements.    Pablie  spectacles'  'daced  theatrical  representations)  not  one  Roman 


triumph  of  Lveitts  Mnmmios,  who  first  intro- 


were»  indeed,  of  ancient  origin,  and,  if  still  left 
to  the  direction  of  the  pretor,  might  be  exhibited 
with  good  Older  and  propriety.  But  the  new 
mode  of  pressing  the  citizens  of  Rome  into  the 
service  of  the  stage  had  mined  all  decorwrii  The 
manners  had  long  since  degenerated,  and  now, 
to  work  their  total  subTorsion,  luxury  was  called 
in  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  foreign  nations 
were  ransacked  for  the  incentives  of  vice ;  and, 
whatever  was  in  itself  corrupt,  or  capable  of 
diffVising  corruption,  was  to  be  found  at  Rome, 
i^otic  customs  and  a  foreign  taste  infected  the 
young  men  of  the  time  ;>  dissipation,  gymnastic 
arts,  and  infamous  intrigues,  were  the  fashion, 
encouraged  by  the  prince  and  the  senate,  and  not 
only  encouraged,  but  established  by  their  sanc- 
tion, enforced  by  their  authority. 

«  Under  colour  of  promoting  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, the  patricians  of  Rome  disgraced  them- 
selves on  the  public  stage.  /  What  further  step 
remained?  Nothing,  but  to  bare  their  bodies; 
to  anoint  their  limbs  \  to  come  forth  naked  in 
the  lists;  to  wield  the  csBstus,  and,  throwing 
aside  their  military  weapon^,  fi^t  prizes  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  rabble. '  Will  the  sanctity 
of  the  augur's  office,  or  the  judicial  character  ^ 
of  the  Roman  knights,  edify  by  the  manners 
now  in  vogue  ?  Will  the  former  be  held  in  higher 
reverence,  because  he  has  been  lately  taught  to 
thrill  with  ecst^cy  at  the  soft  airs  of  an  effemi- 
nate song?  And  will  the  judge  decide  with 
greater  ability,  because  he  affects  to  hav^  a  taste, 
and  to  pronounce  on  music  ?  Vice  goes  on  in- 
creasing ;  the  night  is  added  to  the  day ;  and, 
in  mixed  assemblies,  the  profligate  libertine, 
under  covert  of  the  dark,  may  safely  gratify  the 
base  desires,  which  his  imagination  formed  in 
the  course  of  the  day." 

XXI,  Licentious  pleasure  had  a  number  of 
advocates;  all  of  them  the  apologists  of  vice 
disguised  under  specious  names.  -  By  these  men 
it  was  argued,  « that  the  citizens  of  Rome,  in 
the  earliest  period,  were  addicted  to  public  shows, 
and  the  expense  kept  pace  with  the  wealth  of  the 
times.  Pantomime  players  >  were  brought  from 
Tuscany,  and  horse-races  8  from  Thurium.  When 
Oreece  and  Asia  were  reduced  to  subjection,  the 
%rablic  games  were  exhibited  with  greater  pomp ; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  two 
hundred  years  (the  time  that  elapsed  from  the 


I  Among  ths  Roman  knlghtsthare  were  lour  DMuricK 
ai^iotad  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  Saetonlus  says, 
that  Caligula,  to  relieve  the  judges  from  the  fatigue  of 
boflineas,  eddied  a  fillh  class  to  the  former  four.  In  Calig. 
s.  1& 

3  The  pantomime-performers  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  TWeony,  A.  U.  C.  300.   Llvy,  lib.  vlt.  a.  2. 

3  The  people  called  TAurtf  inhabited  partof  Lucania. 
The  spectacle  of  horse-racea  was  inTented  tj  them,  and 
exhibited  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  140.   Livy,  llbi  1.  a.  as. 


citizen  of  rank  or  family  was  known  to  dM^rade 
himself  by  listing  in  a  troop  of  comedians.  But 
It  is  also  true,  that,  by  erecting  a  permanefit 
theatre,  t  great  annual  expense  was  avoided. 
The  magistrate  is  now  no  longer  obliged  to  ruin 
his  private  fortune  for  the  diversion  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  whole  expenditure  is  transferred  to 
the  state,  and,  without  encumbering  a  single 
individual,  the  people  may  enjoy  the  games  of 
Greece.  The  contests  between  poets  and  orators 
would  raise  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  promote  the 
cause  of  literature.  Nor  will  the  judge  be  dia- 
graced,  if  he  lends  an  ear  to  the  productions  of 
genius,  and  shares  the  pleasures  of  a  liberal 
mind.  In  the  quinquennial  festival,  lately  in- 
stituted, a  few  nights,  every  fifth  year,  would 
be  dedicated,  not  to  criminal  gratifications,  but 
to  social  gaiety,  in  a  place  fitted  for  a  laige 
assembly,  and  Ulimsinated  with  such  a  glare  of 
light,  that  clandestine  vice  would  by  consequence 
be  excluded." 

Such  was  the  argument  of  the  advocates  for 
dissipation.  It  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  celebration  of  the  new  festival  was  conducted 
without  any  offence  against  decency  or  good 
Hnanners.  Nor  did  the  rage  of  the  people  for 
theatrical  entertainments  break  out  into  any  kind 
of  excess.  The  pantomime  perfonners,  though 
restored  to  the  theatre,  were  still  excluded  from 
such  exhibitions  as  were  held  to  be  of  a  sacred 
nature.  The  prize  of  eloquence  was  not  adjudged 
to  any  of  the  candidates ;  but  it  was  thought  a 
fit  compliment  to  the  emperor,  to  pronounce  him 
conqueror.  The  Grecian  garb,  which  was  much 
in  vogue  during  the  festival,  gave  disgust,  and 
from  that  time  fell  into  disuse. 

XXII.  A  comet  having  appeared,  in  this  junc- 
ture, that  phenomenon,  according  to  the  popular 
opinion,  announced  that  governments  were  to  be 
changed,  and  kings  dethroned.  In  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  Nero  was  already  deposed,  and  who 
should  be  his  successor  was  tiie  question.  The 
name  of  Rubellius  Plautus  resounded  in  every 
quarter.  By  the  maternal  line  this  eminent 
citizen  was  of  the  Julian  house.  A  atric* 
observer  of  ancient  manners,  he  maintained  s 
rigid  austerity  of  character.  Recluse  and  vir^ 
tuous  in  his  family,  he  lived  remote  from  danger 
but  his  fame  from  the  shade  of  obscurity  shone 
forth  with  brighter  lustre.  The  report  of  hir 
elevation  was  confirmed  by  an  accident,  slight 
in  itself,  but  by  vulgar  error  received  as  a  sure 
prognostic.  Wile  Nero  was  at  table  at  a  villa 
called  SuBLAacrxinK,B  on  the  borders  of  the 


4  Luchis  Mummlos  conquered  Corinth,  A.  U.  C.  608. 
and  obtained  the  title  of  Adtaieua.  Vellelus  Paterc  lib. 
i.s.ia 

5  This  place  reoelTed  its  name  from  Hs  iMroztmHy  to 
the  Simbrulne  Lakes,  and  was  thence  called  StMo' 

Brotler  says,  it  Is  now  La  BmMa  di  Buhjmto. 
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SfnlbniiM  lftk«t,  it  happened  thtt  th«  Tietotto, 
which  had  betn  lerred  up,  neeiTed  a  itroke  of 
lightning,  and  the  tHU>qtt«t  was  oYertnnied.  The 
place  was  on  the  confines  of  Tiroli,  where  the 
nnceetors  of  PUutas  by  bis  f»tber*e  side  derived 
their  origin.  The  omen,  for  that  reason,  made 
a  deeper  impression,  and  the  current  opinion 
was,  that  Plautus  was  intended  for  imperial 
•way.  The  men,  whom  bold,  but  often  rais- 
gvided,  ambition  leads  to  take  an  active  part  in 
itTOhitions  of  government,  were  all  on  his  side. 
To  suppress  a  rumour  so  important,  and  big  with 
danger,  Nero  sent  a  letter  to  Plautus,  advising 
him  **to  consult  the  public  tranq^ilUty,  and 
withdraw  himself  from  the  reach  of  calumny. 
H«  had  patrimonial  lands  in  Asia,  where  he 
might  pass  his  youth,  remote  from  enemies,  and 
•ndistarbed  by  faction."  Plautus  understood 
th«  hint,  and  with  his  wife,  Antistia,  and  a  few 
friends,  embarked  for  Asia. 

la  a  short  time  after,  Nero,  by  his  rage  for 
•aw  gratiAcations,  put  his  life  in  danger,  and 
drew  OD  hlBiself  a  load  of  obloquy.  He  chose 
to  bathe  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  Marclan 
waters^  which  had  been  brought  to  Rome  in  an 
aqueduct  of  ancient  structure.  By  this  act  of 
impuity  he  wis  thought  to  have  polluted  the 
Mcrad  stream,  and  to  have  profaned  the  sanctity 
of  the  place.  A  fit  of  illness,  which  followed 
this  fkoKe,  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
popvlaee.  The  gods,  they  thought,  pursued  with 
vanfeanca  the  author  of  so  vile  a  sacrilege. 

XXnL  We  left  Corbulo  employed  in  the  de- 
molition of  Artu:ata.7  That  city  being  reduced 
to  aihes,  be  judged  it  right,  while  the  conster- 
■atiaii  of  the  people  wis  still  recent,  to  turn  his 
anas  against  Tigranocertaj  The  destruction  of 
that  city  wouM  spread  a  general  panic ;  or  if  he 
suffered  it  to  remain  unhurt,  the  fame  of  his 
clemency  would  add  new  laurels  to  the  con- 
qoeror.  He  began  his  march,  and,  that  the 
might  not  be  driven  to  despair,  pre- 
every  appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition, 
still  maintaining  discipline  with  the  strictest 
rigour.  He  knew,  by  experience,  that  he  had 
to  do  with  a  people  prone  to  changes  cowards  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  but,  if  occasion  offered, 
praparad,  by  their  natural  genius,  for  a  stroke 
of  perfidy.  At  the  sight  of  the  Roman  eagles  the 
Armenians  were  variously  affected.  They  sub- 
mitted with  humble  supplications;  they  fled 
from  their  villages ;  they  took  shelter  in  their 
woods  s  and  numbers,  carrying  off  all  that  was 
dear  to  them,  sought  a  retreat  in  their  dens  and 
caverns.  To  these  different  movements  the 
Roman  general  adapted  his  measures;  to  the 


i  The  Mareiaa  waters  were  eonvsyad  to  Boom  in 
aquiducte  of  greet  labour  and  ttxpenes  by  Ancua  Mar- 
cias^oBeofihsBoaMuikioge.  flee  Pliny,  lib.  zzzL  s.  & 

7  See  Annals,  sill.  s.  41. 

•  See  the  Geographical  Tuble. 


submissive  he  behaved  with  merey ;  he  ordered 
the  fugitives  to  be  pursued  with  vigour,  but  for 
such  as  lay  hid  in  subterraneous  places  he  felt 
no  compassion.  Having  filled  the  entrances, 
and  every  vent  of  the  caverns,  with  bushes  and 
faggots,  he  set  fire  to  the  heap.  The  Barbarians 
perished  in  the  flames.  His  march  lay  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Mardians,S  a  race  of  freebooton, 
who  lived  by  depredation,  secure  on  their  hills 
and  mountains  from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
They  poured  down  from  their  fastnesses,  and 
insulted  the  Roman  army.  Corbulo  sent  a  de« 
tachment  of  the  Iberians  to  lay  waste  their 
country,  and  thus  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
auxiliaries,  without  spilling  a  drop  of  Roman 
blood,  he  punished  the  insolence  of  the  enemy. 

XXIV.  Corbulo  had  suffered  no  loss  in  the 
field  of  battle;  but  his  men,  exhausted  by  con- 
tinual toil,  and  forced,  for  want  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  to  subsist  altogether  on  animal  food, 
began  to  sink  under  their  fatigue.  The  heat  of 
the  summer  was  intense ;  no  water  to  allay  their 
thirst ;  long  and  laborious  marches  still  remain- 
ed ;  and  nothing  to  animate  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  army  but  the  example  of  their  general, 
who  endured  more  than  even  the  common  sol- 
diers. They  reached,  at  length,  a  well  cultivated 
country,  and*  carried  off  a  plentiful  crop.  The 
Armenians  fled  for  shelter  to  two  strong  castles. 
One  of  them  was  taken  by  storm;  the  other, 
after  resisting  the  first  assault,  was  by  a  close 
blockade  obliged  to  surrender.  The  army  march- 
ed into  the  territories  of  the  Tauranitians.M  In 
that  country  Corbulo  narrowly  escaped  a  snare 
laid  for  his  life.  A  Barbarian  of  high  distinc- 
tion among  his  people,  was  found  lurking  with 
a  concealed  dagger  near  the  general*s  tent  He 
was  instantly  seized,  and,  being  put  to  the  rack, 
not  only  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  plot, 
but  discovered  his  accomplices.  The  villains, 
who,  under  a  mask  of  friendship,  meditated  a 
foul  assassination,  were  on  examination  found 
guilty  of  the  treachery,  and  put  to  death.  Am- 
bassadors arrived  soon  after  from  Tigranocerta, 
with  intelligence  that  their  gates  stood  open  to 
receive  the  Roman  army,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  ready  to  submit  at  discretion.  As  an  ear- 
nest of  hospitality  and  friendship  they  presented 
a  golden  crown.  Corbulo  received  It  with  all 
marks  of  honour.  To  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  people,  he  did  no  damage  to  their  city,  and 
left  the  natives  in  full  possession  of  their  effects. 

XXV.  The  royal  citadel,  which  was  consid- 
ered as  the  strong  hold  of  the  Armenian  kings, 
did  not  immediately  surrender.  A  band  of  stout 
and  resolute  young  men  threw  themselves  into 
the  place,  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
They  had  the  spirit  to  sally  out,  but,  after  a 
battle  under  the  walls,  were  driven  back  within 


9  F^the  Mardians,  see  the  Geognphleal  Table. 

10  Ibr  the  Ttaraahll,  see  the  Oeognphkal  Tshie. 
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their  lines,  and,  the  RomuiB  entering  sword  in 
hftnd,  the  garrison  laid  down  their  arms.  This 
'tide  of  succesSf  however  rapid,  was  in  a  great 
measure  forwarded  by  the  war,  that  kept  the 
Parthians  engaged  in  Hyrcania.  From  the  last- 
mentioned  country  ambassadors  had  been  sent  to 
Rome,  soliciting  the  alliance  of  the  emperor, 
and,  as  an  inducement,  urging,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  rupture  with  Vologeses,  they 
had  made  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  army;  the  deputies,  on  their  way  back 
to  their  own  country,  had  an  interview  with 
Corbulo.  The  general  received  them  with  marks 
of  firiendship,  and  fearing,  if  they  passed  over 
the  Euphrates,  that  they  might  fall  in  with  de- 
tached parties  of  the  Parthian  army,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  escorted  under  a  military  guard,  as 
far  as  the  margin  of  the  Red  sea.i  From  that 
place  their  road  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
Parthian  frontier. 

XXVI.  Meanwhile,  Tiridates,^  after  a  march 
through  the  territory  of  the  Medians,  was  hov- 
ering on  the  extremities  of  Armenia,  intending 
from  that  quarter  to  invade  the  country.  To 
counteract  his  motions,  Corbulo  despatched  Ve- 
rulanus  with  the  auxiliary  forces,  and,  to  support 
him,  made  a  forced  march  at  the  head  of  the 
legions.  Tiridates  retired  with  precipitation, 
and,  in  despair,  abondoned  the  war.  The  Roman 
general  proceeded  with  severity  against  all  who 
were  known  to  be  disaffected ;  he  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  their  country,  and  took  upon 
himself  the  government  of  Armenia.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  subjection,  when  Ti- 
granes  arrived  from  Rome,  by  the  appointment 
of  Nero,  to  assume  the  regal  diadem. 

The  new  monarch  was  by  birth  a  Cappado- 
cian,  of  high  nobility  in  that  country,  and  grand- 
son to  king  Archelaus  ;8  but  the  length  of  time 
which  he  had  passed  at  Rome  in  the  condition 
of  a  hostage  broke  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and 
sunk  him  to  the  meanest  servility.  He  was  not 
received  with  the  consent  of  the  nation.  A 
strong  party  still  retained  their  old  affection  for 
the  line  of  the  Arsacides;  but  an  inveterate 
antipathy  to  the  Parthians,  on  account  of  their 
pride  and  arrogance,  inclined  the  majority  to 
accept  a  king  from  Rome.  Corbulo  placed  Ti- 
granes  on  the  throne,  and  assigned  him  a  body- 
guard, consisting  of  a  thousand  legionary  soldiers, 
two  cohorts  from  the  allied  forces,  and  two 
squadrons  of  horse.  That  his  new  kingdom 
might  not  prove  unwieldy,  parts  of  the  country, 
as  they  happened  to  lie  contiguous  to  the  neigh- 


1  The  shortest  way  to  Hyrcania  was  hy  the  Caspian 
Sea;  but,  for  the  reason  given  tj  Tacitusi  the  Red  Sea 
was  thought  more  eligible. 

2  Tirldatei  was  brother  to  Vologeses,  the  Parthian 
king.  See  Annals,  xU.  s.  61 :  and  book  ziii.  s.  37  and  41. 

3  Archelaus  was  king  of  Cappadocla.  See  AnnalS} 
U.a«. 


bouring  princes,  were  parcelled  out  to  Pharas- 
manes,4  to  Polemon,  Aristobulus,  and  Antio- 
chus.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  Cor- 
bulo marched  back  into  Syria,  to  take  upon  him 
the  administration  of  that  province,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Ummidius  Quadratus,a  the  late 
governor. 

XXVII.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,* 
Laodicea,  a  celebrated  city  in  Asia,  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  (  and  though  Rome  in  so  great 
a  calamity  contributed  no  kind  of  aid,  it  was 
soon  rebuilt,  and,  by  the  internal  resources  of 
the  inhabitants,  recovered  its  former  splendour. 
In  Italy,  the  ancient  city  of  Puteoli  received  new 
privileges,  with  the  title  of  the  Neronian  Colony. 
The  veteran  soldiers,  entitled  to  their  discharge 
from  the  service,  were  incorporated  with  the 
citizens  of  Tarentum,  and  Antium;  but  the 
measure  did  not  increase  population  in  those 
deserted  places.  The  soldiers  rambled  back  to 
the  provinces,  where  they  had  formerly  served, 
and,  by  the  habits  of  a  military  life,  being  little 
inclined  to  conjugal  cares  and  the  education  of 
children,  the  greatest  part  mouldered  away  with- 
out issue.  The  old  system  of  colonization  was 
at  this  time  g^atly  altered.  Entire  legions 
were  not,  as  had  been  the  practice,  settled  to- 
gether, with  their  tribunes,  their  centurions,  and 
soldiers,  in  one  regular  body,  forming  a  society 
of  men  known  to  each  other,  and  by  sentiments 
of  mutual  affection  inclined  to  act  with  a  spirit 
of  unioA.  A  colony,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
was  no  more  than  a  motley  mixture,  drawn  to- 
gether from  different  armies,  without  a  chief  at 
their  head,  without  a  principle  to  unite  them, 
and,  in  fact,  no  better  than  a  mere  conflux  of 
people  from  distant  parts  of  the  globe ;  a  wild 
heterogeneous  multitude,  but  not  a  colony. 

XXVin.  The  election  of  praetors  had  been 
hitherto  subject  to  the  discretion  <^  the  senate ; 
but  the  spirit  of  competition  breaking  out  with 
unusual  violence,  Nero  interposed  his  authority. 
He  found  three  candidates  more  than  usual. 
By  giving  to  each  the  command  of  a  legion  ▼  he 
allayed  the  ferment.  He  also  made  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  by  an 
ordinance  requiring  that,  in  all  appeals  from  an 
inferior  judicature  to  that  assembly,  a  sum  equals 


4  Fharasmanes  has  been  often  mentioned  as  king  of 
Iberia;  Polemon,  king  of  Ponttu;  Aristobulus,  king  of 
Armenia  Minor  ;  and  Antiochus  of  Comm^ene. 

6  See  Annals,  zil.  s.  46. 

6  For  Laodicea,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

7  Suetonius  says,  Nero  struck  off  the  supemmnerary 
candidates,  and,  to  make  them  some  compensation  for 
the  delay  of  their  hopes,  assigned  them  posts  of  honour 
in  the  legions.   In  Neron.  s.  16. 

6  The  sum,  hy  way  of  penaltj  for  a  frivolous  and  vex- 
atious appeal,  was  one  third  of  the  money  in  diqwtta 
between  the  partiea.  The  words  of  the  law  were,  il*> 
Mfior,  ei  provooeti  in  ^fuemodi  terHam  cavere  Mff, 
quanU  eauea  etaHnuUa  etf . 
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to  what  wu  customvy  in  like  cases  before  the 
emperor,  shoald  be  deposited  by  the  appellant,  to 
wait  the  final  determination.  Before  this  rule 
was  established,  an  appeal  to  the  fathers  was 
open  to  all,  without  being  subject  to  costs,  or 
any  kind  of  penalty.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  Vibius  Secnndus,  a  Roman  knight,  was 
acenscd  by  the  Moors  *  of  lapine  and  extortion, 
and,  being  found  guilty  of  the  charge,  was  ban- 
ished out  of  Italy.  For  so  mild  a  sentence  he 
was  indebted  to  the  weight  and  influence  of  his 
brother,  Vibius  Crispus.u 

XXIX.  During  the  consulship  of  Caesonius 
Pstus  and  Petronius  Turpilianusii  [A.  U.  C.  814. 
A.  D.  61.]  a  dreadful  calamity  befel  the  army 
in  Britain.'  Aulus  Didius,!^  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, aimed  at  no  extension  of  territory,  con- 
tent with  maintaining  the  conquest  already  made. 
Yeranius,  who  succeeded  him,  did  little  more».-^ 
he  made  a  few  incursions  into  the  country  of  the 
SilureSjU  and  was  hindered  by  death  from  pro- 
secuting the  war  with  vigour.  He  had  been 
respected,  during  his  life,  for  the  severity  of  his 
manners ;  in  his  end,  the  mask  fell  off,  and  his 
last  will  discovered  the  low  ambition  of  a  servile 


flatterer,  i^,  in   those  motaents   could  offei^  a  troop  of  women,  and  a  band  of  fanatic  priests ; 


incense  to  Nero,  and  add,  with  vain  ostentation, 
that,  if  he  lived  two  years,  it  was  his  design  to 
make  the  whole  island  obedient  to  the  authority 
of  the  prince.  PauUnus  Suetonius  succeeded  to 
the  command ;  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit. 
To  be  compared  with  Corbulo  w^s  his  ambition. 
His  military  talents  gave  him  pretensions,  and 
the  voice  of  the  people,  who  never  leave  exalted 
merit  without  a  rival,  raised  him  to  the  highest 
eminence.  By  subduing  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
the  Britons  he  hoped  to  equal  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  Corbulo  in  Armenia.*  With  this  view, 
he  resolved  to  subdue  the  isle  of  Mona  j  m  a  place 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  people,  and  a  common 


9  The  people  of  Mauritania. 

10  For  an  account  of  Vibius  Crispus,  an  advocate  who 
aecomulated  immense  riches,  see  tiie  Dialogue  concern- 
ing Oratory,  a.  8. 

U  Petronius  Turpillanus,  during  his  consulship,  was 
the  author  of  a  law,  called  Ltx  Petrcnia^  bj  which  the 
master  waa  no  longer  at  liberty,  at  his  will  and  pleasure, 
10  compel  any  of  his  slaves  to  fight  the  wild  beasts ;  but 
a  just  ground  of  complaint  appearing  before  the  proper 
magistrate,  that  mode  of  punishment  waa  enfurced. 
JhminiM  poiestaa  obkUa  ett  ad  beatiaa  depugmmdoB  auo 
arbUrio  aervot  tradendL  Oblato  tamen  judici  BtrvOt  ai 
jugta  tit  domini  querela^  tie  ptana  tradetttr  Digest, 
lib.  xlviii.  tit  8.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  decree 
called  the  7\trpilian  JDnree,  by  which  all  who  began  a 
prosecution,  and  either  harassed  the  defendant  by  de- 
lays, or  abandoned  tlie  cause,  were  subjected  to  heavy 
peaaliiea.  Two  rec;ulations  so  just,  that  it  is  wonderful, 
says  BroUer,  how  they  escaped  the  notice  of  Tacitus. 

12  For  the  Inactivity  and  unwarlike  spirit  of  Aulus 
Udius,  see  Annals,  xii.  s.  49;  and  Life  of  AgricoU, 
a  14. 

13  For  the  Silures,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 
M  Mona,  now  AngUaty. 


refuge  for  all  the  discontented  Britons.  In  order* 
to  facilitate  his  approach  to  a  difficult  and  deceit- 
ful shore,  he  ordered  a  number  of  flat-bottom^ 
boats  to  be  constructed.  In  these  he  wafted 
over  the  infantry,  while  the  cavalry,  partly  by 
fording  over  the  shallows,  and  partly  by  swim- 
ming their  hones,  advanced  to  gain  a  footing  on 
the  island. 

XXX.  On  the  opposite  shore  stood  the  Brit- 
ons, close  embodied,  and  prepared  for  action. 
Women  were  seen  rushing  through  the  ranks 
in  wild  disorder ;  their  apparel  funereal ;  their 
hair  loose  to  the  wind,  in  their  hands  flaming 
torches,  and  their  whole  appearance  resembling 
the  frantic  rage  of  the  Furies.  The  Druids  ^ 
were  ranged  in  order,  with  hands  uplifted, 
invoking  the  gods,  and  pouring  forth  horrible 
imprecations  The  novelty  of  the  sight  struck 
the  Romans  with  awe  and  terror.'  They  stood 
in  stupid  amazement,  as  if  their  limbs  were 
benumbed,  riveted  to  one  spot,  a  mark  for  the 
enemy.  OThe  exhortations  of  the  general  difllbsed 
new  vigour  through  the  ranks,  and  the  men,  by 
mutual  reproaches,  inflamed  each  other  to  deeds 
of  valour.*  They  felt  the  disgrace  of  yielding  to 


they  advanced  their  standards,  and  rushed  on  to 
the  attack  with  impetuous  fury,  ,  The  Britons 
perished  in  the  flames,  which  they  themselves 
had  kindled.  The  island  fell,  and  a  garrison 
was  establishecf  to  retain  it  in  subjection.  The 
religious  groves,  dedicated  to  superstition  snd 
barbapous  rites,  were  levelled  to  the  ground. 
In  those  recesses,  the  natives  imbrued  their  altars 
with  the  blood  of  their  prisoners,  and  in  the 
entrails  of  men  explored  the  will  of  the  gods. 
While  Suetonius  was  employed  in  making  his 
arrangements  to  secure  the  island,  he  received 
intelligence  that  Britain  had  revolted,  and  that 
the  whole  province  was  up  in  arms. 

XXXI.  PrasuUgus,M  the  late  king  of  the 
Icenians,  in  the  course  of  a  long  reign  had 
amassed  considerable  wealtbr  By  his  will  he 
left  the  whole  to  his  two  daughters  and  the  em- 
peror in  equal  shares,  conceiving,  by  that  stroke 
of  policy,  that  he  should  provide  at  once  for  the 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom  and  his  family.  The 
event  was  otherwise.  **His  dominions  were 
ravaged  by  the  centurions ;  the  slaves  pillaged 
his  house,  and  his  effects  were  seized  as  lawful 
plunder,  ^is  wife,  Boadicea,  was  disgraced  with 
cruel  stripes ;  her  datighters  were  ravished,  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Icenians  were,  by 
force,  deprived  of  the  possessions  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors. 
The  whole  country  was  considered  as  a  legacy 


16  For  an  account  of  the  Draids,  see  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries. 

16  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Icenians.  See  the  Geogra- 
phical Table.  The  outrages  committed  by  the  Romans 
are  strongly  painted  by  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  alter  his 
master  Tacitus. 
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baqoMthad  to  Ibe  plnadaren.  Tbv  icl&tloDt 
of  Uie  decaucd  kiog  were  radoud  to  ilsTftj. 
Eiuperated  t>;  th«a  mcti  of  liDlenca,  ud  draad- 

umi.  The  TriaabiDtums  joined  in  the  icTott. 
The  seighbosring  stitei,  D0(  at  jet  Uught  to 
crouch  iD  baoda^,  pledgnl  thcnyelvei^  in  iccrat 
council),  to  5tuid  forth  in  Che  niue  of  libertr. 
Wbil  cbiedj'  fired  their  IndignatioD,  wu  tha 
coodnct  of  the  Tetcimni,  Imtel;  plutad  u  > 
colony  »t  CunaloduDiUD.  ThoHi  men  tmtad  the 
Britoiu  with  cruBltjr  lod  oppranion  i,they  dioTO 
tba  BttiTei  from  theii  bibltitioni,  uid  e^ing 
th«m  bj  the  opprohriooi  nanm  of  tiMrei  mjid 
MpCiTm,  idded  intuit  to  their  tymuij.  In  then 
kcti  of  oppnulon,  tha  vatanni  wen  rapported 
bj  the  conunon  eoldien  i  ■  Ml  of  men,  by  their 
habiti  of  life,  trained  to  licentionioeii,  >nd, 
their  toni,  axpacting  to  reap  the  lune  idn 
tigei.  The  temple  built  in  honoui  of  Claudi 
wu  another  nuia  of  diicontent  In  tha  eye 
tha  BiiloQi  it  Memed  the  citadel  of  etamil 
tlavfli;.  The  prieiti,  aiipoinlBd  to  officiate  at 
the  altaca,  with  a  pretended  loU  for 
deroured  the  whole  inbttance  of  the 
To  arenuD  a  colon]',  which  lay  quite  naked  and 
ozpoied,  wlthoDt  a  aingla  fortification  to  defend 
it,  did  not  appear  to  the  incenied  ai 
Britoui  an  enterpilM  that  thnatcoed  aitbei 
danger  or  difllcult;.  The  fact  wai,  th<  ~ 
genereli  attended  to  impraremcnta 
and  elegance,  but  neglected  the  oaeful.  They 
embelliibed  the  proTince,  and  took 

XXXII.  While  the  BtiConi  were  preparing 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  the  itatue  of  rictory. 
erected  at  Camalodunum,  fell  from  iu  baae,  with- 
out any  appaient  eauae,Bnd  lay  extended  on  the 
ground  with  iti  face  averted,  a>  if  the  goddeii 
yielded  to  the  enemiei  of  Rome.  WoniaD  in 
rcitleii  ecitacy  nubed  amonj;  the  people 
with  frantic  ureanis  deaaunced  impending 
in  the  council-chamber  of  the  Komani  >  bideoai 
elamoura  were  heard  in  a  foreii^n  accent  i  lavage 
howling!  filled  the  theatre,  and  near  thi 
of  the  Tbamei  the  image  of  a  coloDyi 
wo  teen  in  the  tnniparent  water  <  the 
purpled  with  blood,  and  at  the  tide  of  ebb,  Che 
figures  of  hnman  bodiei  were  traced  on  the  (and. 
By  theae  appeusDcei  the  Homang  were 
dsipair,  while  the  BriloDa  anCieipated  a 
victory.  Snetoniui,  in  the  meantime,  wa<  de- 
tained in  the  iile  of  Mod*.  In  thii  alanning 
criii*,  the  veteran!  lent  to  Catne  Deciaouf,  the 
] 
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Two  hoDdrad  man,  asd  thoaa  not  coapleMj 
med,  ware  all  tliat  olBear  eoold  ipara.  The  . 
lony  had  tiat  a  handfol  of  loldieia.  Their  j 
temple  wai  itrongly  toitifiad,  and  there  they  ' 
hoped  to  make  a  iCand.  But  even  for  the  defence 
of  that  ptaoa  BO  maainrea  were  eoDceited.  Eeenl 
■cmiei  mixed  in  lU  their  delibeiBlioiu.  NofoBe 
*•  nude  t  no  palisade  tbiown  np  i  nor  were 
le  WDBen,  and  audi  aa  were  diiabled  by  age  ot 
iGimiCy,  eent  out  sf  the  gairiwio.  Unpardad 
id  wipTeparad,  they  were  taken  by  rarpiiae.and 
I  the  momeDt  of  profound  peace,  OTerpowcnd 
by  tha  Batbarianj  in  one  ganetal  aatanIL  The 
colony  wit  laid  watte  with  fire  and  aword. 

The  temple  held  out,  but,  after  a  ti^e  of  two 
dayi,  wai  taken  by  itonn.  Pelilioi  Ccrealii, 
who  commanded  the  ninth  legioD,  marcbed  te 
the  relief  of  Che  place.  The  Britont,  Bnihcd  with 
■nccMi,  advanced  to  give  him  battle.  Tbe  le- 
rout,  and  the  Inlantty  at  to 
piece*.  Cereilia  aaca^Md  with  the  cavalry  to  hi> 
inCrenchmentt.  Catoi  DMlanni,  the  procoiatoi 
if  the  provincB,  alaimed  at  tha  eeene  of  camagi 
which  he  beheld  on  avaiy  lide,  and  further  dread- 
ing the  indignation  of  a  people,  whom,  by  raptoe 


he  hi 


D  to  di 


mielf  to  Sight,  and  croaasd  over  into  (>aol. 
XXXIII.  SueCoDina,  nndimiyed  by  tbii  dia- 
alter,  marched  throngh  the  heart  of  the  coantry 
dni|i  a  place  not  dignified  with 
B  colony,  bat  the  chief  reeidence 
and  the  great  mart  o£  trade  and 
I  that  place  be  meant  to  fix  the  leat 
of  war  I  but  reflecting  on  tbe  acanty  aumbcn  of 
hi!  little  army,  and  tlie  fatal  mhnesi  of  Cerealii, 
be  reaolved  to  quit  that  atation,aad,by  giving  up 
rett  of  tbe  province.  Neilhac 
lupplicalioni,  nor  the  teaia  of  the  inhabitant!, 
could  induce  Urn  to  change  hie  plan.  Tbe  eigne) 
for  the  march  waa  given.  All  wko  cbota  to  fol- 
low bii  bauueit  were  taken  nndet  hia  ptotMtion. 
Of  all  who,  in  account  of  their  advanced  age, 
the  weaknen  of  their  ecx,  or  Ibe  attraction!  of 
the  lituation,  thought  proper  to  remain  bebLml, 
not  one  eicaped  the  rage  of  Ifaa  Barbariana. .  The 
inhabitant!  of  Verulunlum,*  a  municipal  town, 
were  in  like  manner  pat  to  Che  iword.  The 
genlua  of  a  lavage  people  leadi  them  alwap 
in  qaeit  of  plunder  t  and,  accordingly,  Ibr 
Britont  left  behind  them  all  placet  of  tticDgth. 
Wherever  they  expected  feeble  leiiitance,  and 
coniidetable  booty,  there  they  were  tnre  lo 
attack  with  the  fietteit  lage.    Military  akill 
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not  tlie  talent  of  Barbarians.    The  number  I  save  themselves  by  an  ignominious  flight  From 


the  din  of  preparation,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
British  army,  the  Romans,  even  now,  shrink 
back  with  terror.  What  will  be  their  ease  when 
the  assault  begins  ?  Look  round,  and  view  your 
numbers.  Behold  the  proud  display  of  warlike 
spirits,  and  consider  the  motives  for  which  we 
draw  the  avenging  sword.  On  this  spot  we 
.  must  either  conquer,  or  die  with  glory.  There 
is  no  alternative.  Though  a  woman,  my  reso- 
lution is  fixed ;  the  men,  if  they  please,  may 
survive  with  infamy,  and  live  in  bondage.'* 

XXXVI.  Suetonius,  in  a  moment  of  sudi  im- 
portance, did  not  remain  silent.  He  expected 
every  thing  from  the  valour  of  his  men,  and  yet 
urged  every  topic  that  could  inspire  and  animate 
them  to  the  attack.  «  Despise,"  he  said,  **  the 
savage  uproar,  the  yells  and  shouts  of  undisci- 
plined Barbarians.  In  that  mixed  multitude, 
the  women  out-number  the  men.  Void  of  spirit, 
unprovided  with  arms,  they  are  not  soldiers  who 
come  to  offer  battle ;  they  are  dastards,  runawajrs, 
the  refuse  of  your  swords,  who  have  often  fled 
before  you,,  and  will  again  betake  themselves  to 
flight  when  they  see  the  conqueror  flaming  in 
the  ranks  of  war.  In  all  engagements  it  is  the 
valour  of  a  few  that  turns  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  It  will  be  your  immortal  glory,  that  with 
a  scanty  number  you  can  equal  the  exploits  of  a 
great  and  powerful  army.  Keep  your  ranks  ^ 
discharge  your  javelins  j  rush  forward  to  a  close 
attack  {  bear  down  all  with  your  bucklers,  and 
hew  a  passage  with  your  swords.  Pursue  the 
vanquished,  and  never  think  of  spoil  and  plunder. 
Conquer,  and  victory  gives  you  every  thing.** 
This  speech  was  received  with  warlike  acclama* 
tions.  The  soldiers  burned  with  impatierfce  for 
the  onset,  the  veterans  brandished  their  jave- 
lins, and  the  ranks  displayed  such  an  intrepid 
her  two  daughters  before  her,  drove  through  the  I  countenance,  that  Suetonius,  anticipating  the 


massacred  in  the  places  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, amounted  to  no  less  than  seventy  thou- 
sand, all  citizens  or  allies  of  Rome.  To  make 
prisoners,  and  reserve  them  for  slavery,  or  to 
exchange  them,  was  not  in  the  idea  of  a  people, 
who  despised  all  the  laws  of  war.  The  halter 
and  the  gibbet,  slaughter  and  desolation,  fire 
and  sword,  were  the  marks  of  savage  valour. 
Aware  that  vengeance  would  overtake  them, 
they  were  resolved  to  make  sure  of  their  re- 
venge, and  glut  themselves  with  the  blood  of 
their  enemies. 

XXXIV.  The  fourteenth  legion,  with  the 
veterans  of  the  twentieth,  and  the  auxiliaries 
from  the  adjacent  stations,  having  joined  Sue- 
tonius, his  army  amounted  to  little  less  than  ten 
thousand  men.  Thus  reinforced,  he  resolved, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  bring  on  a  decisive  ac- 
tion. For  this  purpose  he  chose  a  spot  encircled 
with  woods,  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  shel- 
tered in  the  rear  by  a  thick  forest.  In  that 
sitoation  he  had  no  fear  of  an  ambuscade.  The 
enemy,  he  knew,  had  no  approach,  buUin  front. 
An  open  plain  lay  before  him.  He  drew  up  his 
men  in  the  following  order :  the  legions  in  close 
array  formed  the  centre  $  the  light-armed  troops 
were  stationed  at  hand  to  serve  as  occasion 
might  require;  the  cavalry  took  post  in  the 
wings.  The  Britons  brought  into  the  field  an 
Incredible  multitude.  They  formed  no  regular 
line  of  battle.  Detached  parties  and  loose  bat- 
talions displayed  their  numbers,  in  frantic  trans- 
port bounding  with  exultation,  and  eo  sure  of 
victory,  that  they  placed  their  wives  in  wagons 
at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  where  they  might 
survey  the  scene  of  action,  and  behold  the  won<> 
ders  of  British  valour. 

XXXV.  Boadiceas   in  a  warlike  car,  with 


ranks.  She  harangued  the  different  nations  in 
their  turn:  "This,**  she  said," is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  Britons  had  been  led  to  battle  by 
a  woman.  But  now  she  did  not  come  to  boast 
the  pride  of «  long  line  of  ancestry,  nor  even  to 
recover  her  kingdom  and  the  plundered  wealth 
of  her  family.  She  took  the  field,  like  the  meanest 
among  them,  to  assert  the  cause  of  public  liberty, 
and  to  seek  revenge  for  her  body  seamed  with 
ignominious  stripes,  and  her  two  daughters  infa- 
mously ravished.  From  the  pride  and  arrogance 
of  the  Romans  nothing  is  sacred ;  all  are  subject 
to  violation ;  the  old  endure  the  scourge,  and  the 
virgins  are  deflowered.  But  the  vindictive  gods 
are  now  at  hand.  A  Roman  legion  dared  to 
€ice  the  warlike  Britons:  with  their  lives  they 
paid  for  their  rashness ;  those  who  survived  the 
caaace  of  that  day,  lie  poorly  hid  behind  their 
iatMBekments,  meditating  nothing  but  how  to 


-i«  into  Um  mooUi  ofBoadlcea,  aloBg,a 
«fiSsd  spsech. 


victory,  gave  the  signal  for  the  charge. 

XXXVII.  The  engagement  began.  The  Ro- 
man legion  presented  a  close-embodied  line. 
The  narrow  defile  gave  them  the  shelter  of  a 
rampart  The  Britons  advanced  with  ferocity, 
and  discharged  their  darts  at  random.  In  that 
instant,  the  Romans  rushed  forward  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge.  The  auxiliaries  followed  with 
equal  ardour.  The  cavalry,  at  the  same  time, 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  and,  with  their 
pikes,  overpowered  all  who  dared  to  make  a 
stand.  The  Britons  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
but  their  wagons  in  the  rear  obstructed  their 
passage.  A  dreadful  slaughter  followed.  Neither 
sex  nor  age  was  spared.'  The  cattle,  falling  in 
one  promiscuous  carnage,  added  to  the  heaps  of 
slain.  The  glory  of  the  day  was  equal  to  the 
most  splendid  victory  of  ancient  times.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  not  less  than  eighty 
thousand  Britons  were  put  to  the  sword.  The 
Romans  lost  about  four  hundred  me9»  ^nd  the 
wounded  did  not  exceed  that  number.'  Boadicea, 
by  a  dose  of  poison,  put  a  period  to  her  Ufo. 
2K 
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bequMtthiSd  to  the  pltmderen.  The  nlatioos 
of  the  deceued  king  were  reduced  to  slav^. 
Exasperated  by  these  acts  of  violence,  and  dread- 
ing worse  calamities,  the  Icenians  had  recourse  to 
arms.  The  Trinobantians  joined  in  the  revolt^ 
The  neighbouring  states,  not  as  yet  taught  to 
crouch  in  bondage,  pledged  thenipelves,  in  secret 
councils,  to  stand  forth  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
What  chiefly  fired  their  indignation,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  veterans,  lately  planted  as  a 
colony  at  Camalodunum.  These  men  treated  the 
Britons  with  cruelty  and  oppression  i^they  drove 
the  natives  from  their  habitations,  and  calling 
them  by  the  opprobrious  names  of  skMres  and 
captives,  added  Insult  to  their  tyranny.  In  these 
acts  of  oppression,  the  veterans  were  supported 
by  the  common  soldiers  $  a  set  of  men,  by  their 
luibits  of  life,  trained  to  licentiousness,  and,  in 
their  turn,  expecting  to  reap  the  same  advan- 
tages. The  temple  built  in  honour  of  Claudius 
was  another  cause  of  discontent.  In  the  eye  of 
the  Britons  it  seemed  the  citadel  of  eternal 
slavery.  The  priests,  appointed  to  officiate  at 
the  altars,  with  a  pretended  zeal  for  religion, 
devoured  the  whole  substance  of  the  country. 
To  overrun  a  colony,  which  lay  quite  naked  and 
exposed,  without  a  single  fortification  to  defend 
it,  did  not  appear  to  the  incensed  and  angry 
Britons  an  enterprise  that  threatened  either 
danger  or  difficulty.  The  fact  was,  the  Roman 
generals  attended  to  improvements  of  taste 
and  elegance,  but  neglected  the  useful.  They 
embellished  the  province,  and  took  no  care  to 
defend  it. 

XXXII.  While  the  Britons  were  preparing 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  the  statue  of  victory, 
erected  at  Camalodunum,  fell  from  its  base,  with- 
out any  appaient  cause,  and  lay  extended  on  the 
ground  with  its  face  averted,  as  if  the  goddess 
yielded  to  the  enemies  of  Bome.  Women  in 
restless  ecstacy  rushed  among  the  people,  and 
with  frantic  screams  denounced  impending  ruin. 
In  the  council-chamber  of  the  Romans  t  hideous 
clamours  were  heard  in  a  foreign  accent ;  savage 
bowlings  filled  the  theatre,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  the  image  of  a  colony  >  in  ruins 
was  seen  in  the  transparent  water ;  the  sea  was 
purpled  with  blood,  and  at  the  tide  of  ebb,  the 
figures  of  human  bodies  were  traced  on  the  sand. 
By  these  appearances  the  Romans  were  sunk  in 
despair,  while  the  Britons  anticipated  a  glorious 
victory.  Suetonius,  in  the  meantime,  was  de- 
tained in  the  isle  of  Mona.  In  this  alarming 
crisis,  the  veterans  sent  to  Catus  Decianus,  the 
procurator  of  the  province,  for  a  reinforcement. 


1  The  world  at  that  time  was  overcast  by  the  gloom 
of  superatiiioQ.  The  Romans  often  knew  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  but  the  Barbarians  in  this  instance 
had  the  advantage.  » 

3  Houses  seemed  to  be  inverted  In  the  water ;  but  the 
laws  of  ofjUcs  were  not  considered  by  the  Britons.  In 
their  minds  every  thing  was  a  prognostic. 


Two  hundred  men,  and  thofe  not  completely 
armed,  were  all  that  offiecr  could  spare.    The  « 
colony  had  but  a  handful  of  soldiers.    Their  \ 
temple  was  strongly  fortified,  and  there  they   * 
hoped  to  make  a  stand.   But  even  for  the  defenee 
of  that  place  no  measures  were  concerted.  Secret 
enemies  mixed  in  all  their  deliberations.  No  fosse 
was  made ;  no  palisade  thrown  up ;  nor  were 
the  women,  and  such  as  were  disabled  by  age  or 
infirmity,  sent  out  of  the  garrison.     Unguarded 
and  unprepared,  they  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
in  the  moment  of  profound  peace,  overpowered 
by  the  Barbarians  in  one  general  assault     The 
colony  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 

The  temple  held  out,  but,  after  a  siege  of  two 
days,  was  taken  by  storm.  Petilius  Cerealis, 
who  commanded  the  ninth  legion,  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  place.  The  Britons,  flushed  with 
success,  advanced  to  give  him  battle.  The  le- 
gion was  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  infantry  cut  to 
pieces.  Cerealis  escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  his 
intrenchments.  Catus  Decianus,  the  procurator 
of  the  province,  alarmed  at  the  scene  of  carnage 
which  he  beheld  on  every  side,  and  further  dread- 
ing the  indignation  of  a  people,  whom,  by  rapine 
and  oppression,  he  had  driven  to  despair,  betook 
himself  to  flight,  and  crossed  over  into  Gaul. 

XXXIII.  Suetonius,  undismayed  by  this  dis- 
aster, marched  through  the  heart  of  the  country 
as  far  as  London ;  *  a  place  not  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  colony,  but  the  chief  residence 
of  merchants,  and  the  great  mart  ot  trade  and 
commerce.  At  that  place  he  meant  to  fix  the  seat 
of  war ;  but  reflecting  on  the  scanty  numbers  of 
his  little  army,  and  the  fatal  rashness  of  Cerealis, 
he  resolved  to  quit  that  station,  and,  by  giving  up 
one  post,  secure  the  rest  of  the  province.  Neither 
supplications,  nor  the  tears  of  the  inhabitants, 
could  induce  him  to  change  his  plan.  The  signal 
for  the  march  was  given.  All  who  chose  to  fol- 
low his  banners  were  taken  under  his  protection. 
Of  all  who,  on  account  of  their  advanced  age, 
the  weakness  of  their  sex,  or  the  attractions  of 
the  situation,  thought  proper  to  remain  behind, 
not  one  escaped  the  rage  of  the  Barbarians.  .The 
Inhabitants  of  Verulamium,<  a  municipal  town, 
were  in  like  manner  put  to  the  sword.  The 
genius  of  a  savage  people  leads  them  always 
in  quest  of  plunder;  and,  accordingly,  the 
Britons  left  behind  them  all  places  of  strength. 
Wherever  they  expected  feeble  resistance,  and 
considerable  booty,  there  they  were  sure  to 
attack  with  the  fiercest  rage.     Military  skill 


3  London,  even  at  that  time,  was  the  seat  of  tnde  and 
commeroa.  If  it  has  gone  on  increasing  for  above  1700 
years,  till  it  is  now  become  the  greatest  city  in  the  world, 
h  is  because  industry  has  been  protected  by  a  constitu- 
tion, which  has  improved  during  the  whole  time,  and  is 
now  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations. 

4  Yemlanuro,  now  Femlum,  near  SI.  Alban't^  in 
Herlfordthire.  The  great  Bacon  has  made  the  name 
immortal. 
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wu  not  the  talent  of  Barbamns.  The  number 
masaacred  in  the  places  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, amounted  to  no  less  than  seTenty  thou- 
sand, all  citizens  or  allies  of  Rome.  To  make 
prisoners,  and  reserve  them  for  slavery,  or  to 
exchange  them,  was  not  in  the  idea  of  a  people, 
who  despised  all  the  laws  of  war.  The  halter 
and  the  gibbet,  slaughter  and  desolation,  fire 
and  sword,  were  the  marks  of  savage  valour. 
Aware  that  vengeance  would  overtake  them, 
they  were  resolved  to  make  sure  of  their  re- 
venge, and  glut  themselves  with  the  blood  of 
their  enemies. 

XXXIV.  The  fourteenth  legion,  with  the 
veterans  of  the  twentieth,  and  the  auxiliaries 
from  the  adjacent  stations,  having  joined  Sue- 
tonius, his  army  amounted  to  little  less  than  ten 
thousand  men.  Thus  reinforced,  he  resolved, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  bring  on  a  decisive  ac- 
tion. For  this  purpose  he  chose  a  spot  encircled 
with  woods,  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  shel- 
tered in  the  rear  by  a  thick  forest.  In  that 
situation  he  bad  no  fear  of  an  ambuscade.  The 
enemy,  he  knew,  had  no  approach,  buUin  front 
An  open  plain  lay  before  him.  He  drew  up  his 
men  in  the  following  order  i  the  legions  in  close 
nrray  formed  the  centre ;  the  light-armed  troops 
were  stationed  at  hand  to  serve  as  occasion 
might  require;  the  cavalry  took  post  in  the 
wings.  The  Britons  brought  into  the  field  an 
Incredible  multitude.  They  formed  no  regular 
line  of  battle.  Detached  parties  and  loose  bat- 
talions displayed  their  numbers,  in  frantic  trans- 
port bounding  with  exultation,  and  «o  sure  of 
victory,  that  they  placed  their  wives  in  wagons 
at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  where  they  might 
survey  the  scene  of  action,  and  behold  the  won<> 
dcrs  of  British  valour. 

XXXY.  Boadiceas  in  a  warlike  car,  with 
her  two  daughters  before  her,  drove  through  the  i 
ranks.  She  harangued  the  different  nations  in 
their  turn:  "This,"  she  said,  "is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  Britons  had  been  led  to  battle  by 
a  woman.  But  now  she  did  not  come  to  boast 
the  pride  of  u  long  line  of  ancestry,  nor  even  to 
recover  her  kingdom  and  the  plundered  wealth 
of  her  family.  She  took  the  field,  like  the  meanest 
among  them,  to  assert  the  cause  of  public  liberty, 
and  to  seek  revenge  for  her  body  seamed  with 
ignominious  stripes,  and  her  two  daughters  infa- 
mously ravished.  From  the  pride  and  arrogance 
of  the  Romans  nothing  is  sacred ;  all  are  subject 
to  violation ;  the  old  endure  the  scourge,  and  the 
virgins  are  deflowered.  But  the  vindictive  gods 
are  now  at  hand.  A  Roman  legion  dared  to 
face  the  warlike  Britons:  with  their  lives  they 
paid  for  their  rashneu  j  those  who  survived  the 
carnage  of  that  day,  lie  poorly  hid  behind  their 
intrenchments,  meditating  nothing  but  how  to 


6  IMo  has  pot  into  Um  mouth  of  BoadJces,  a  Wag,  a 
tadkias,  and  easrvited  spsech. 


save  themselves  by  an  ignominious  flight.  From 
the  din  of  preparation,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
British  army,  the  Romans,  even  now,  shrink 
back  with  terror.  What  will  be  their  case  when 
the  assault  begins  ?  Look  round,  and  view  your  ' 
numbers.  Behold  the  proud  display  of  warlike 
spirits,  and  consider  the  motives  for  which  we 
draw  the  avenging  sword.  On  this  spot  we 
must  either  conquer,  or  die  with  glory.  There 
is  no  alternative.  Though  a  woman,  my  reso- 
lution is  fixed  s  the  men,  if  they  please,  may 
survive  with  infamy,  and  live  in  bondage.'* 

XXXVI.  Suetonius,  in  a  moment  of  such  im- 
portance, did  not  remain  silent.  He  expected 
every  thing  from  the  valour  of  his  men,  and  yet 
urged  every  topic  that  could  inspire  and  animate 
them  to  the  attack.  "Despise,"  he  said,  "  the 
savage  uproar,  the  yells  and  shouts  of  undisci- 
plined Barbarians.  In  that  mixed  multitude, 
the  women  out-number  the  men.  Void  of  spirit, 
unprovided  with  arms,  they  are  not  soldiers  who 
come  to  offer  battle  $  they  are  dastards,  runaways, 
the  refuse  of  your  swords,  who  have  often  fled 
before  you,,  and  will  again  betake  themselves  to 
flight  when  they  see  the  conqueror  flaming  in 
the  ranks  of  war.  In  all  engagements  it  is  the 
valour  of  a  few  that  turns  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  It  will  be  your  immortal  glory,  that  with 
a  scanty  number  you  can  equal  the  exploits  of  a 
great  and  powerful  army.  Keep  your  ranks  ^ 
discharge  your  javelins  t  rush  forward  to  a  close 
attack  {  bear  down  all  with  your  bucklers,  and 
hew  a  passage  with  your  swords.  Pursue  the 
vanquished,  and  never  think  of  spoil  and  plunder. 
Conquer,  and  victory  gives  you  every  thing.** 
This  speech  was  received  with  warlike  acclama- 
tions. The  soldiers  burned  with  impatieifce  for 
the  onset,  the  veterans  brandished  their  jave- 
lins, and  the  ranks  displayed  such  an  intrepid 
countenance,  that  Suetonius,  anticipating  the 
victory,  gave  the  signal  for  the  charge. 

XXXVII.  The  engagement  began.  The  Ro- 
man legion  presented  a  close-embodied  line. 
The  narrow  defile  gave  them  the  shelter  of  a 
rampart.  The  Britons  advanced  with  ferocity, 
and  discharged  their  darts  at  random.  In  that 
instant,  the  Romans  rushed  forward  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge.  The  auxiliaries  followed  with 
equal  ardour.  The  cavalry,  at  the  same  time,  * 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  and,  with  their 
pikes,  overpowered  all  who  dared  to  make  a 
stand.  The  Britons  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
but  their  wagons  in  the  rear  obstructed  their 
pauage.  A  dreadful  slaughter  followed.  Neither 
sex  nor  age  was  spared.'  The  cattle,  falling  in 
one  promiscuous  carnage,  added  to  the  heaps  of 
slain.  The  glory  of  the  day  was  equal  to  the 
most  splendid  victory  of  ancient  times.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  not  less  than  eighty 
thousand  Britons  were  put  to  the  sword.  The 
Romans  lost  about  four  hundred  me9>  &nd  the 
wounded  did  not  exceed  that  number.*  Boadicea, 
by  a  dose  of  poison,  put  a  period  to  her  Ufe. 
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Psniiu  Posthumos,  pnefect  in  the  cunp  ^  of  the 
•ecoBd  legion,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  brave 
exploits  of  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth  legions, 
felt  the  disgrace  of  having,  in  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  general,  robbed  the  soldiers  vnder 
his  command  of  their  share  in  so  complete  a 
victory.  Stung  with  remorse,  he  fell  upon  his 
sword,  and  expired  on  the  spot. 

XXXVIII.  Suetonius  called  in  all  his  forces, 
and,  having  ordered  them  to  pitch  their  tents, 
kept  the  field  in  readiness  for  new  emergencies, 
intending  not  to  close  the  campaign  till  he  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  Bj  directions  from  the  em- 
peror a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  legionary 
soldiers,  eight  auxiliary  cohorts,*  and  a  thousand 
horse,  arrived  from  Germany.  By  this  acces- 
sion of  strength  the  ninth  legion  was  completed.^ 
The  cohorts  and  cavalry  were  sent  into  new 
quarters,  and  the  country  round,  wherever  the 
people  had  declared  open  hostility,  or  were  sus- 
pected of  treachery,  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  Famine  was  the  evil  that  chiefly  dis- 
■iressed  the  enemy :  employed  in  warlike  prepara- 
tions, they  had  neglected  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  depending  altogether  on  the  success  of 
their  arms,  and  the  booty  which  they  hoped  to 
seize  from  the  Romans.  Fierce  and  determined 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  were  rendered  still 
more  obstinate  by  the  misunderstanding  that 
subsisted  between  the  Roman  generals.  Julius 
Classicianus  had  succeeded  to  the  post  vacant  by 
the  sudden  flight  of  Catus  Pecianus.  'Being  at 
variance  with  Suetonius,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  the  public  good  to  private  animosity. 
He  spread  a  report,  that  another  commander  in 
chief  might  be  soon  expected,  and  in  him  the 
Britons  would  find  a  man,  who  would  bring 
with  him  neither  ill  will  to  the  natives,  nor  the 
pride  of  victory.  The  vanquished  would^  by 
consequence,  meet  with  moderation  and  hu- 
manity. Classicianus  did  not  stop  here :  in  his 
despatches  to  Rome,  he  pressed  the  necessity  of 
recalling  Suetonius.  The  war  would,  other- 
wise, never  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  an 
officer  who  owed  all  his  disasters  to  his  own 
want  of  conduct,  and  his  success  to  the  good 
fortune  of  the  empire. 

XXXIX.  In  consequence  of  these  complaints, 
Polycletus,  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  was 
sent  from  Rome  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Britain.  The  weight  and  authority  of  such  a 
messenger,  Nero  flattered  himself,  would  produce 
a  reconciliation  between  the  hostile  generals. 


1  Accofding  to  Camden,  the  camp  of  the  second  legion 
was  in  Monmouthshire^  at  a  place  called,  bj  the  Britons, 
KABa  Lrbion,  Vr^  LegianUt  the  city  of  the  legion. 
The  place  where  this  battle  was  fought  is  not  ascertain- 
ed; but  It  la  evident  thai  Saetoniua  had  collected  his 
forces  from  all  quarters. 

<3  There  is  reason  to  iniar  from  a  passage  in  the 
History,  book  i.  s.  59,  that  the  eight  auxiliary  cohorts 
were  Batavians. 


and  dispose  the  Britons  to  a  more  pacific  temper. 
Polycletus  set  out  with  a  largo  retinue,  and,  on 
his  journey  through  Italy  and  Gaul,  made  bie 
grandeur  a  burden  to  the  people.  On  his  arriTal 
in  Britain  he  overawed  the  Roman  soldiers ;  but 
his  magnificent  airs  and  assumed  importance  met 
with  nothing  from  the  Britons  but  contempt  and 
derision.  Notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of 
the  natives,  the  flame  of  liberty  was  not  extin- 
guished. The  exorbitant  power  of  a  manumitted 
slave  was  a  novelty  which  those  ferocious  island' 
ers  could  not  digest.  They  saw  an  army  that 
fought  with  valour,  and  a  general  who  led  them 
on  to  victory ;  but  both  were  obliged  to  wait 
the  nod  of  a  wretched  bondsman.  In  the  report 
made  by  this  man  the  state  of  aflairs  was  such 
as  gave  no  jealousy  to  Nero.  Suetonius,  there- 
fore, was  continued  in  his  government  It  hap- 
pened, in  a  short  time  afterwards,  that  a  few 
ships  were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  all  on  board 
(perished  in  the  waves.  This  was  considered  as 
'a  calamity  of  war,  and,^n  that  account,  Sue- 
tonius was  recalled.  Petronius  Turpilianus, 
whose  consulship  had  just  then  expired,  succeed- 
ed to  the  command.  Under  him  a  languid  state 
of  tranquillity  followed.  The  general  saw  the^ 
passive  disposition  of  the  Britons,  and  not  to* 
provoke  hostilities  was  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 
He  remained  inactive,  content  to  decorate  his 
want  of  enterprise  with  the  name  of  peace. 

XL.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  two  atro- 
cious crimes  ;  one,  the  act  of  a  senator,  and  the 
other  perpetrated  by  the  dving  spirit  of  a  slave. 
Domitius  Balbus,of  prstorian  rank,  was,  at  that 
time,  far  advanced  in  years.  His  wealth,  and 
his  want  of  issue,  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
arts  of  ill-designing  men.  His  relation,  Vale- 
rius Fabianus,  a  man  high  in  rank,  and  likely 
to  obtain  the  first  honours  of  the  state,  forged 
his  will.  To  give  colour  to  the  fraud,  he  drew 
into  his  plot  Vincius  Ruflnus  and  Terentius 
Lentinus,  two  Roman  knights,  who  chose  to  act 
in  concert  with  Antonius  Primus  '  and  Asinius 
Marcellus.  Antonius  was  a  prompt  and  daring 
spirit,  ready  for  any  mischief.  Marcellus  was 
grandson  to  the  renowned  Asinius  Pollio:  his 
character  was,  till  that  time,  without  a  stain ; 
but  his  favourite  maxim  was,  that  poverty*  is 
the  worst  of  evils.  In  the  presence  of  those 
conspirators,  and  other  witnesses  of  inferior 
note,  Fabianus  sealed  the  will.  The  fraud  being 
brought  to  light  before  the  senate,  the  author 
of  it,  with  three  of  his  accomplices,  namely, 
Antonius,  Rufinus,  and  Terentius,  were  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian 


3  Antonius  Prtraus  will  be  seen,  in  the  History  of  Ta- 
citus,  acting  the  part  of  an  able  f^eneral. 

4  The  man  who  thinks  poverty  the  worst  of  evils, 
will  not  be  long  before  he  thinks  honesty  a  ragged 
virtue.  Seneca  has  left  a  very  different  maxioL  Si  vis 
9aears  dntmo,  out  pauper  ris  oportstj  aui  pouperi  ttnu- 
lis.   Epist.  xvii. 
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Uw.>  MaitellQs  foxind  in  the  favour  of  the 
prifibe,  and  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors,  a  power- 
fal  protection.  He  was  saved  from  punishment, 
not  from  infamy. 

XLI.  The  same  daj  was  fatal  to  two  others 
of  rank  and  distinction.  Pompeius  Alianus,  a 
young  man  who  had  already  passed  with  honour 
through  the  office  of  qussstor,  was  charged  as  an 
accessary  in  the  guilt  of  Fabianus.  He  was  ban- 
ished, not  only  irom  Italy,  but  from  Spain,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  Valerius  Ponticus  met  with 
equal  severity.  The  crime  alleged  against  him 
was,  that,  with  a  design  to  elude  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  prafect  of  Rome,  he  had  accused  several 
delinquents  before  the  pnetor;  intending,  in 
ttie  first  instance,  under  colour  of  a  legal  pro- 
cess, and  afterwards,  by  abandoning  the  prose- 
cution, to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  The  fa- 
thers added  a  clause  to  their  decree,  whereby  all 
persons  concerned  either  in  procuring  or  con- 
ducting for  hire  a  collusive  action,  were  to  be 
treated  as  public  prevaricators,'  and  to  suffer  the 
pains  and  penalties  inflicted  by  the  law  on  such 
as  stood  convicted  of  a  false  and  calamnious  ac- 
cusation. 

XLIL  The  second  daring  crime  that  marked 
the  year,  as  mentioned  above,  was  the  act  of  a 
slave.  This  man  murdered  his  master,  Pedanius 
Secundus,  at  that  time  prefect  of  the  city.  His 
motive  for  this  desperate  act  was  either  because 
his  liberty,  after  a  bargain  made,?  was  still  with- 
held, or,  being  enamoured  of  a  foreign  pathic, 
he  could  not  endure  his  master  as  his  rival. 
Every  slave  in  the  family  where  the  murder 
was  committed,  was  by  ancient  usage  subject  to 
capital  punishment ;  but  the  populace,  touched 
with  compassion  for  so  many  innocent  men,  op- 
posed the  execution  with  rage  and  tumult  little 
short  of  a  seditious  insurrection.  In  the  senate 
many  of  the  fathers  embraced  the  popular  side, 
but  the  majority  declared  for  the  rigour  of  the 
law  without  innovation.  In  the  debate  on  this 
occasion^  Caius  Cassius  spoke  to  the  following 
•ITect: 

XLin.  **  I  have  been  often  present,  conscript 
fathers,  when  motions  have  been  made  in  this 


5  The  Coradian  law  was  enactad  bj  Cornelias  Sylla 
(he  dictator,  who  made  banishment  to  an  Island  the  aen- 
tenee  lo  be  passed  on  all  who  ehoold  auppreas  a  true 
will,  or  fbfffe  a  fiilae  one.  It  appeara  however  in  the 
Hi8ior7t  book  II.  s.  86»  that  Antonlua  was  only  expelled 
theaenate. 

6  That  punishment  waa  either  §siUt  nUgatUm  to  an 
island,  or  def  radatlon  from  the  offender's  rank.  Omnn 
emm  ealMmmalons  tailii,  vtl  insula  rtUgaticms,  out 
mdimg  omimiotu  ptmiri  plaeuU.  See  Julius  Paulua, 
Deljyariis,les.  zl. 

7  Slaves  were  lo  the  habH  of  aavinf  money  In  order 
to  pnrchaee  their  freedom.  See  the  case  of  Paria  the 
fwniedlan,  book  zUl.  a.  ST.     See  also  Seneca,  Bpiat 


8  Oaioa  Cassliis  has  been  mentioned  to  bis  honour, 
book  all.  a  19. 


assembly  for  new  decrees,  repugnant  to  the  laws 
in  being,  and  utterly  subversive  of  all  ancient 
establishments.  To  those  measures  I  made  no 
opposition,  though  well  convinced,  that  the  re- 
gulations made  by  our  ancestors  were  the  best, 
the  wisest,  the  most  conducive  to  the  public 
good.  To  change  that  system  is  to  change  for 
the  worse.  This  has  ever  been  my  settled  opin- 
ion ;  but  I  forbore  to  take  a  part  in  your  debates, 
that  I  might  not  be  thought  bigoted  either  to 
antiquity,  or  to  my  own  way  of  thinking.  I 
had  another  reason  for  my  conduct.  The  weight 
and  influence  which  I  fliittered  myself  I  had  ac- 
quired' in  this  assembly,  might,  by  frequently 
troubling  you,  lose  its  effect.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  reserve  m}'self  for  some  important 
conjuncture  when  my  feeble  voice  might  be  of 
use.  That  conjancture  occurs  this  very  day.  A 
man  of  consular  rank,  without  a  friend  to  assist 
him,  without  any  one  person  to  oppose  the  ruf- 
fian *s  blow,  no  notice  given,  no  discovery  made, 
has  been  in  his  own  house  barbarously  murdered. 
The  law  which  dooms  every  slave  under  the  roof 
to  execution,  is  still  in  force.  Repeal  that  law, 
and,  if  you  will,  let  this  horrible  deed  pass  with 
impunity ;  but  when  you  have  done  it,  which  of 
us  can  think  himself  safe  ?  Who  can  depend  on 
his  rank  or  dignity,  when  the  first  magistrate  of 
your  city  dies  under  the  assassin's  stroke  ?  Who 
can  hope  to  live  in  security  amongst  his  slaves, 
when  so  large  a  number  as  four  hundred  could 
not  defend  Pedanius  Secimdus  ?  Will  our  do- 
mestics assist  us  in  the  hour  of  need,  when  we 
see,  in  the  instance  before  us,  that  neither  their 
own  danger  nor  the  terrors  of  the  law  could  in- 
duce them  to  protect  their  master  }  Will  it  be 
said  that  the  murderer  struck  his  blow  to  revenge 
a  personal  injury  ?  What  was  the  injury  ?  The 
paternal  estate  of  a  rufllan,  perhaps,  was  in  dan- 
ger i  or  the  foreign  pathic,  whom  they  were  going 
to  ravish  from  him,  descended  to  him  from  his 
ancestors.  If  that  be  so,  the  deed  was  lawful, 
and,  by  consequence,  we,  conscript  fathers,  ought 
to  pronounce  it  justifiable  homicide. 

XLIV.  «  But  let  me  ask  you ;  are  we,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  support  by  argument,  what  has 
been  long  settled  by  the  wisdom  of  ages  ?  Sup- 
pose the  point  in  dispute  were  a  new  question, 
to  be  now  decided  for  the  first  time ;  can  we 
imagine  that  a  ruffian,  who  had  fonned  a  black 
design  to  murder  his  master,  kept  the  whole  so 
closely  locked  up  in  his  breast,  that,  in  the  agi- 
tations of  a  guilty  mind,  nothing  escaped  from 
him  ?  Not  a  menace,  not  so  much  as  a  rash 
word  to  give  the  alarm  ?  Nothing,  we  are  told, 
of  this  sort  happened ;  we  are  to  believe  that  the 
assassin  brooded  over  his  horrible  purpose  in  sul- 
len silence ;  that  he  prepared  his  dagger  unseen 
by  every  eye,  and  that  his  fellow-slaves  knew 
nothing  of  it  Be  it  so;  did  he  pass  unseen 
through  the  train  of  attendants  that  gua^ed  the 
bed-chamber }  Did  he  open  the  door  unperctived 
by  all }  Did  he  enter  with  a  light,  and  strike 
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Um  mortal  blow,  without  the  knowledge  of  onj 
penon  whatever  ? 

**  Between  the  first  design,  and  the  final  exe- 
cution of  evil  deeds,  symptoms  of  guilt  are  often 
seen.  If  our  slaves  are  faithful,  if  they  give 
timely  intelligence,  we  may  live  secure  in  our 
houses  {  or  if  we  must  fall  by  the  murderer's 
dagger,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know,  that  justice 
will  overtake  the  guUty.  The  mind  and  temper 
of  the  slave,  though  bom  on  the  master's  estate, 
or  even  in  his  house,  imbibing  with  his  first 
milk  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  family,  were 
always  suspected  by  our  ancestors.  At  present, 
we  have  in  our  service  whole  nations  of  slaves ; 
the  scum  of  mankind,  collected  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  { a  race  of  men,  who  bring  with 
them  foreign  rites,  and  the  religion  of  their  coun- 
try, or,  probably,  no  religion  at  all.  In  such  a 
conflux,  if  the  laws  are  silent,  what  protection 
remains  for  the  master?  But,  it  is  said,  the 
innocent  may  suffer  with  the  guilty.  To  this  I 
answer,  when  an  army,  seized  with  a  general 
panic,  turns  its  back  on  the  enemy,  and,  to 
restore  military  discipline,  the  men  are  drawn 
out  and  decimated;  what  distinction  is  then 
made  between  the  gallant  soldier  and  the 
coward  who  fled  from  his  post?  In  political 
justice  there  is  often  something  not  strictly 
right :  but  partial  evil  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
good  of  the  whole." 

XLV.  To  this  reasoning  no  reply  was  made, 
and  yet  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through 
the  assembly.  The  number  doomed  to  suffer, 
their  age,  their  sex,  and  the  undoubted  innocence 
of  the  greatest  part,  awakened  sentiments  of 
campasslon ;  but  the  majority  was  for  letting  the 
law  1  take  its  course.  Their  opinion  prevailed. 
The  popular  cry  was  still  for  mercy.  The  rabble 
rose  in  a  tumultuous  body,  and  with  stones  and 
firebrands  stopped  the  execution.  To  quell 
their  fuiy,  Nero  issued  a  proclamation,  and  by 
his  order  the  streets  were  lined  with  soldiers 
under  arms.  The  unhappy  victims  suffered 
death.  Cingonius  Var^  moved,  that  even  the 
freedmen,  who  were  actually  in  the  house  at  the 
time  of  the  murder,  should,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  be  banished  out  of  Italy.  To  this  Nero 
answered,  that  since  mercy  was  not  allowed  to 
mitigate  the  system  of  ancient  laws,  to  increase 
their  rigour  by  new  pains  and  penalties,  would 
be  an  act  of  cruelty. 

XLVL  During  the  same  consulship,  Tarqui- 
tius  Prisons,  at  the  suit  of  the  people  of  Bithy- 
nia,  was  convicted  of  extortion,  and  condemned 
to  make  restitution.  The  senate  remembered 
the  violence  of  this  man  in  the  prosecution 
against  StaHlius  Taurus^  his  own  proconsul  in 
Africa,  and  now  retaliated  with  a  vindictive 


1  See  a  decree  of  the  aenato  on  this  sul^ject,  Annals, 
ziU.a.33. 
S  See  book  i3L  a  fit 


spirit.  The  people  in  both  the  Gauls  were 
viewed  and  rated  by  Quintus  VOlusius,  Sextine 
Africanus,  and  Trebellius  Maximus.  '  The  two 
fonner,  elate  with  family  pride,  passed  their 
time  in  mutual  jealousy,  thwarting  each  other» 
and  struggling  for  pre-eminence.  They  looked 
down  with  contempt  on  Trebellius }  but  their 
petty  animosities  served  only  to  degrade  them- 
selves, and  give  to  their  colleague  a  decided 
superiority. 

XLVII.  In  the  course  of  this  year  died  Mem- 
mins  Regulns,  distinguished  by  his  virtues,  and 
his  unblemished  character.  Admired  for  his 
constancy  and  unshaken  firmness,  he  rose  to  as 
high  a  pitch  of  credit  and  authority,  as  can  be 
attained  under  a  government,  where  the  grai^ 
deur  of  the  prince  throws  a  shade  over  the  merit 
of  every  private  citizen.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
have  the  following  anecdote.  Nero  being  con- 
fined with  a  fit  of  illness,  the  tribe  of  sycho- 
phants,  fluttering  about  his  person,  poured  forth 
the  anguish  of  their  hearts,  and,  "  if  any  thing 
happened  to  the  emperor,  the  day,"  they  said, 
"  that  put  a  period  to  his  life,  would  be  the  last 
of  the  empire."  "No,"  replied  the  prince,  *<  a 
pillar  of  the  state  will  still  remain."  The  cour- 
tiers stood  at  gaze,  wondering  who  that  person 
conld  be ;  Nero  told  them,  *<  Memmius  Regulus 
is  the  man."  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Regulus 
survived  that  opinion  of  his  virtue.  In  bis  love 
of  retirement  he  found  a  retreat  from  danger. 
A  man,  whose  family  had  lately  risen  to  honours, 
gave  no  alarm ;  and  his  fortune  raised  no  envy. 
It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Nero  dedicated  & 
gymnasium,3  or  public  school  for  athletic  exer- 
cises, and,  with  the  obliging  facility  of  Greek 
manners,  gave  orders  that  the  senators  and  Ro- 
man knights,  without  any  expense  on  their  part, 
should  be  provided  with  oil,  to  prepare  their 
limbs  for  that  elegant  exhibition. 

XL VIII.  During  the  consulship  of  Pubtius 
Marius  and  Lucius  Asinius,  [A.  U.  C.  815.  A.  D. 
62.]  a  prosecution  was  set  on  foot  against  An- 
tistius,  then  invested  with  the  office  of  praetor. 
The  conduct  of  this  man,  when  tribune  of 
the  people,^  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  being  the  au- 
thor of  sarcastic  verses  against  the  emperor, 
he  produced  his  poem  to  a  large  company  at 
the  table  of  Ostorius  Scapula.  For  this  libel 
he  was  arraigned  on  the  law  of  majesty.  The 
cause  was   conducted  by  Cossutianus   Capito/ 


3  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  xr.  s.  4,  sajs,  that  the  Greeks, 
the  Inventors  of  every  kind  of  vice,  were  the  first  that 
made  oil  subservient  to  the  corruption  of  manners,  by 
distributing  It  at  their  public  epecucles.  Uaum  oM  ad 
luswiam  vtrtere  Graeit  viUonim  cnmium  genitorMf 
in  OymnanitpubUeando. 

4  See  Annals,  ziii.  b.  SB. 

5  Caplto  was  formerly  accused  by  the  people  of  CIU- 
da,  and  convicted  of  oppression  and  extortion.  Annale, 
ziH.s.S. 
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who  htd  iMen  Ittely  niscd,  bj  the  interest  of 
Tigellinus,  hit  father-in-law,  to  the  senatorian 
order.  The  law  of  majesty  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  was  now  rerired,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  not,  as  was  imagined,  to  make 
▲ntistitts  feel  its  severity,  but,  in  fact,  to  give 
the  emperor  an  opportunity,  after  judgment  of 
death  was  passed,  to  interpose  bis  tribunitian  * 
authority,  and,  by  preventing  the  execution,  add 
new  lustre  to  his  name.  Ostorias  Scapula  was 
called  as  a  witness.  He  remembered  nothing  of 
the  verses  in  question.  The  evidence  of  others 
was  believed,  and,  thereupon,  Junius  Marcel lus, 
consul  elect,  moved,  that  the  criminal,  divested 
in  the  fint  instance  of  his  pretorsbip,  should 
suffer  death  according  to  the  laws  in  force,^  and 
the  practice  under  former  emperors.  The  rest 
of  the  senate  concurring  in  the  same  opinion, 
PKtns  Tbrasea  rose  to  oppose  the  motion.  He 
began  with  honourable  mention  of  the  prince, 
nor  did  he  take  upon  him  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  Antistius.  On  the  contrary,  he  blamed  the 
licentious  spirit  of  the  man  in  terms  of  severity ; 
but  under  a  virtuous  emperor,  and  in  a  senate 
left  to  act  with  independence,  the  question,  he 
•aid,  was  not  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  nor 
what  punishment  the  rigour  of  the  law  would 
warrant  The  executioner,  the  gibbet,  and  the 
halter  were,  for  some  time,  unknown  at  Rome. 
Other  pains  and  penalties  were  provided  by  law, 
and  those  might  be  inflicted,  without  branding 
the  judges  with  cruelty,  and  the  age  with  in- 
famy. Antistius  may  be  condemned  to  banish- 
ment i  his  effects  may  be  confiscated.  Let  bim 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  one  of  the 
islands.  His  life,  in  that  situation,  will  be 
protracted  misery.  He  will  there  continue  to 
languish  in  exile,  a  burden  to  himself,  yet  a 
living  monument  of  the  equity  and  modeiatlon 
of  the  times. 

XLIX.  The  firmness  with  which  Tbrasea 
delivered  his  sentiments  inspired  the  senate  with 
tiie  same  ardour.  The  consul  put  the  question, 
and  the  fathers  divided.*    The  majority  voted 


6  Hw  tribunitian  power  was  assumad  by  Augustus, 
as  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  protectiog  the  people.  Ad 
tmtmdam  pUbtm  trilnuUcio  Jurt  amtitUum  M/erebat. 
Annals,  i.  s.  2.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  whole  executive 
power  of  the  state  vested  iu  one  man,  who  could,  at  his 
will  and  pleasure,  control  the  senate  and  all  the  magis- 
trates. 

7  By  this  Judgment  Antistius  was  to  suffer  more  ma- 
Jorum,  that  it,  as  Suetonius  explains  it,  to  be  fastened 
surk  naked  by  the  neck  within  a  forked  stick,  and 
scourged  to  death.   Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  49. 

8  The  senate  often  decided,  without  calling  on  each 
member  for  his  opinion,  bj  dividing  the  Aouee  ;  per 
Mtcenimum.  Pliny  the  jounger  describes  the  manner 
of  doing  it :  You  who  think  so,  go  to  that  side :  as  many 
as  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  go  to  this  side.   L€a  ita 

JUri  jubet;  qui  hoc  untUi*^  in  kame 
\;  ftd  dtia  omnia,  in  iUam  pmiom  iU  ^na 
Pltahis,  lib.  vlll.  ep.  14. 


with  Thrasea.  The  diisentiento  were  but  a  small 
number.  Amongst  them  was  Aulus  Vitellius,* 
of  all  the  flattering  crew,  the  most  corrupt  and 
servile;  fluent  in  invective;  eager  to  attack 
the  most  eminent  characters,  and  ever  sure, 
with  the  confusion  of  a  little  mind,  to  shrink 
from  the  reply.  He  heard  his  adversary  with 
silent  patience.  The  consuls,  however,  did  not 
presume  to  close  the  business  by  a  decree  in 
form ;  they  chose  to  make  their  report  to  the 
emperor,  and  wait  his  pleasure.  Nero,  for  some 
time,  balanced  between  shame  and  resentment. 
At  length  bis  answer  was,  "That  Antistius,  with- 
out provocation,  or  any  cause  of  complaint,  had 
distilled  the  venom  of  his  pen  on  the  name  and 
character  of  bis  sovereign.  The  matter  had  been 
referred  to  the  senate,  and  justice  required  a 
punishment  adequate  to  the  crime.  Nevertheless, 
as  it  had  been  from  the  first  his  resolution  to 
mitigate  a.  rigorous  sentence,  he  would  not  now 
control  the  moderation  of  the  fathers.  They  might 
determine,  as  to  their  wisdom  should  seem  meet. 
They  were  even  at  liberty  to  acquit  the  criminal 
altogether.*'  From  this  answer  it  was  evident, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  senate  had  given  offence 
at  court.  The  consuls,  however,  were  not  in- 
clined to  alter  their  report.  Thrasea  maintained 
his  former  opinion,  and  all  who  had  voted  with 
him  followed  his  example.  Some  were  unwil- 
ling, by  a  change  of  sentiment,  to  expose  the 
prince  to  the  popular  odium;  others  thought 
themselves  safe  in  a  large  majority  ;  and  Thra- 
sea, with  his  usual  elevation  of  mind,  would  not 
recede  from  the  dignity  of  his  character. 

L.  On  a  chaige  of  the  same  complexion  as 
the  former,  Fabricius  Veiento  ^  was  involved  in 
similar  danger.  In  certain  writings,  which  he 
called  the  last  wills  of  persons  deceased,  he 
had  inserted  strokes  of  satire  reflecting  on 
several  members  of  the  senate,  and  others  of 
the  sacerdotal  order.  Talius  Geminus  was  the 
prosecutor.  He  added  another  allegation,  charg- 
ing, that  the  criminal  abused  his  credit  at  court, 
and  disposed  of  the  favours  of  the  prince,  and 
the  honours  of  the  stete,  by  bargain  and  sale,  for 
his  own  private  emolument  This  last  article 
roused  the  resentment  of  Nero ;  he  removed  the 
cause  to  his  own  tribunal.  Veiento  was  banished 
out  of  Italy.  His  books  were  condemned  to  the 
flames,  but  eagerly  sought,  and  universally  read. 
Men  perused  with  avidity  what  was  procured 
with  danger.  When  no  longer  prohibited,  the 
work  sunk  into  oblivion. 

LI.  Meanwhile,  the  public  grievances  went 
on  with  increasing  violence,  and  the  means  of 
redress  diminished  every  day.  Burrhus  died  at 
this  time,  whether  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  by 


9  4rhlB  was  YitelUus,  afterwards  emperor. 

13  This  man  was  one  of  the  pernicious  race  of  in- 
fiyrmars  In  the  reign  of  Domltian.  Juvenal  mentions 
hfan,  SsL  Iv.  ter.  IS. 
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poiioD,  cannot  now  be  knows.  The  general 
opinion  ascribed  his  death  to  «  fit  of  illness.  He 
was  seized  with  a  disorder  in  the  throat,  and  the 
inflammation  in  the  glands  swelling  to  a  pro- 
digious size,  sofibcation  followed.  There  was, 
however,  a  current  report,  that,  under  a  pretence 
of  admioistering  a  proper  gargle,  poison  was 
mixed  in  the  medicine,  by  order  of  Nero,  and 
that  Burrhus,  having  discovered  the  villanj,  as 
toon  as  he  perceived  the  prince  entering  his 
room,  turned  from  him  with  aversion,  and  to 
all  inquiries,  shortly  answered,  "  I  am  well  at 
present.'*  He  died  universally  lamented.  His 
virtues  were  long  remembered, and  long  regretted. 
Nor  was  the  public  grief  alleviated  by  the  two 
persons  who  succeeded  to  his  employments, 
namely,  Fenius  Rufus  and  Sofonius  Tigellinus,* 
the  former  a  man  of  undoubted  innocence,  but 
the  innocence  that  proceeds  from  want  of  spirit 
Tigellinus  stood  distinguished  by  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery, and  the  infamy  of  his  character. 
Rufus  owed  his  advancement  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  who  were  pleased  with  his  upright  man- 
agement of  the  public  stores.  Tigellinus  was 
a  favourite  of  the  emperor.  The  early  vices  of 
the  man  recommended  him  to  notice.  The  com- 
mand of  the  praetorian  guards,  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  Burrhus  only,  was  granted  to  those 
two  by  a  joint  commission.  The  impression, 
which  they  had  given  of  their  characters,  was 
confirmed  by  their  conduct  in  office.  Tigellinus 
gained  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  mind  of 
a  debauched  and  profligate  emperor.  In  all 
scenes  of  revelry  he  was  a  constant  companion. 
Rufus  obtained  the  good-will  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  people,  but  his  merit  ruined  him  with 
the  prince. 

LII.  By  the  death  of  Burrhus,  Seneca  lost  the 
chief  support  of  his  power.  The  friend  of 
upright  measures  was  snatched  away,  and  virtue 
could  no  longer  make  head  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  court,  governed  altogether  by  the  wild 
and  profligate.  By  that  set  of  men  Seneca  was 
undermined.  They  blackened  his  character, 
and  loaded  him  with  various  imputations.  **  His 
wealth  was  exorbitant,  above  the  condition  of 
a  private  citizen;  and  yet  his  unappeasable 
avarice  went  on  without  intermission,  every  day 
grasping  at  more.  His  rage  for  popularity  was 
no  less  violent  He  courted  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  his  villas,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  gardens,  hoped  to  vie  with  impe- 
rial splendour.  In  matters  of  taste  and  genius 
be  allows  no  rival.  He  claims  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  eloquence  as  his  own ;  and  since  Nero 
showed  his  taste  for  poetry,  from  that  moment 


1  TIgelllDus  rose  from  obscurity  to  be  in  high  favour 
with  Neio.  He  wbj  the  grand  teacher  of  debauchery 
and  every  vice.  Juvenal  baa  recorded  him,  saL  i.  ver. 
IK.  See  an  account  of  the  prodigious  banquet  given 
by  this  man,  Annals,  sv.  s.  ST. 


Seneca  began  to  court  the  mQ8e,<  and  he  too  has 
his  copy  of  verses. 

**  To  the  other  diversions  of  the  prince  he  is 
an  avowed,  an  open  enemy.  The  skill  of  the 
charioteer  provokes  his  raillery ;  he  sneers  at  the 
management  of  horses ;  and  the  melody  of  the 
prince's  voice  is  a  subject  for  his  wit  and  ridi- 
cule. In  all  this  what  is  his  drift  ?  Why  truly, 
that,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  there 
should  be  nothing  worthy  of  praise  but  what 
flows  from  his  superior  talents.  But  Nero  is  no 
longer  the  pupil  of  this  subtle  philosopher ;  be 
has  attained  the  prime  season  of  manhood,  and 
may  now  discard  his  tutor.  He  has  before  his 
eyes  the  brightest  model  for  his  conduct,  the 
example  of  his  own  illustrious  ancestors." 

LIU.  These  insidious  arts  were  not  unknown 
to  Seneca.  There  were  still  at  court  a  few  in 
the  interests  of  virtue,  and  from  such  men  he 
received  intelligence  of  all  that  pasted.  Finding 
that  the  prince  had  withdrawn  his  friendship, 
and  no  longer  admitted  him  to  his  conversation, 
be  demanded  an  audience,  and  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  t  « It  is  now,  Ccesar,  the  fourteenth 
year  since  I  was  placed  near  your  person ;  of 
your  reign  it  is  the  eighth.  In  that  space  of 
time  you  have  lavished  upon  me  both  wealth 
and  honours,  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  that  to 
complete  my  happiness  nothing  now  is  neces- 
sary but  moderation  and  contentment  In  the 
humble  request,  which  I  presume  to  make,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  cite  a  few  examples, 
far,  indeed,  above  my  condition,  but  worthy  of 
you.  Augustus,  your  illustrious  ancestor,  per- 
mitted Marcus  Agrippa  to  retire  to  Mitylene  ;&  he 
allowed  Maecenas  to  live  almost  a  stranger  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city  <  to  dwell  at 
it  were  in  solitude.  The  former  of  those  illus- 
trious men  had  been  the  companion  of  his  wars ; 
the  latter  supported  the  weight  of  his  adminis- 
tration ;  both,  it  is  true,  received  ample  rewards, 
but  rewards  fairly  earned  by  great  and  eminent 
services.  For  myself,  if  you  except  some  attain- 
ments in  literature,  the  fruit  of  studies  pursued 
in  the  shade  of  retirement,  what  merit  can  I 
asstmie  ?  My  £eeble  talents  are  supposed  to  have 
seasoned  your  mind  with  the  first  tincture  of 
letters,  and  that  honour  is  beyond  all  reeom- 
pense. 

<*  But  your  liberality  knows  no  bounds.   Tou 


2  It  is  not  settled  among  the  critics,  whether  Sensea 
did  not  write  some  of  the  tragedies  that  bear  his  name. 

3  Agrippa,  In  the  year  of  Rome  731,  retired  to  the  Ule 
of  Leebot,  now  Metelin. 

4  Mccenas  had  a  house  and  magnificent  gardens  near 
Mount  Esqulllne.  Pliny  says,  that  the  practice  of  hav- 
ing pleasure-grounds  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  was 
unknown,  till  Epicurus  led  the  way  at  Athens.  Primtu 
hoeifumuaAtfum»Bpieunt»,atiimagi9ttr.  tkqtuad 
§ummori9nmfu«ratintpptdia  hdbitari  rvra.  PUny, 
lib.  zlz.  s.  4.  The  gardens  of  Bpicurus  are  becosBe 
proverbial. 
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hmre  lotded  me  with  favonn,  tnd  with  richa. 
When  I  reflect  on  your  generositj,  I  sty  to  my- 
lelf,  Shall  %  man  of  my  level,  without  family 
pretensions,  the  son  of  a  simple  knight,  bom  in 
a  distant  province,*  presume  to  rank  with  the 
grandees  of  Rome  ?  My  name,  the  name  of  a 
new  man,  figures  among  those  who  boast  a  long 
and  splendid  line  of  ancestors.  Where  is  now 
the  mind,  which  long  since  knew,  that  to  be 
content  with  little  is  true  happiness  ?  The 
philosopher  is  employed  In  laying  out  gardens,* 
and  improving  pleasure-grounds.  He  delights 
in  the  extent  of  ample  villas )  he  enjoys  a  large 
rent-roll,  and  has  sums  of  money  7  laid  out  at 
interest.  I  have  but  one  apology  s  your  muni- 
cence  was  a  command,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to 
reeist. 

LIV.  **  But  the  measure  of  generosity  on  your 
part,  and  submission  on  mine,  is  now  complete. 
What  a  prince  could  give,  you  have  bestowed  { 
what  a  friend  could  take,  I  have  received.  More 
will  only  serve  to  irritate  envy,  and  inflame  the 
malice  of  my  enemies.  You  indeed  tower  above 
the  passions  of  ill-designing  men ;  I  am  open  to 
their  attacks  $  I  stand  in  need  of  protection.  ^  In 
a  campaign,  or  on  a  march,  if  I  found  myself 
fatigued  and  worn  out  with  toil,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  sue  for  some  indulgence.  Cife  is  a 
state  of  warfare;  it  is  a  long  campaign,  in 
which  a  man  in  years,  sinking  under  a  load  of 
cares,  and  even  by  his  richer  made  obnoxious, 
may  crave  leave  to  retire.  I  am  willing  to  re- 
sign my  wealth ;  let  the  auditors  of  the  imperial 
revenue  take  the  account,  and  let  the  whole 
return  to  its  fountain-head.  By  this  act  of  self- 
denial  I  shall  not  be  reduced  to  poverty }  I  shall 
part  with  that  superfluity  which  glitters  in  the 
eyes  of  my  enemies :  and  for  the  rest,  the  time, 
which  is  spent  in  the  improving  of  gardens,  and 
the  embellishing  of  villas,  I  shall  transfer  to 
myself,  and  for  the  future  lay  it  out  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  my  mind.  You  are  in  the  vigour  of 
your  days ;  a  long  train  of  years  lies  before  you. 
In  full  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  you 
have  learnt  the  art  of  reigning.  Old  age  may 
be  permitted  to  seek  repose.  It  will,  hereafter, 
be  your  glory,  that  you  knew  how  to  choose 
men  of  moderation,  who  could  descend  from  the 
summit  of  fortune,  to  dwell  with  peace  and 
humble  content  in  the  vale  of  life.'* 


5  Seneca  was  a  native  of  Spain ;  bom  at  Ccrduba,  now 

6  Seoeea  had  a  number  of  rillaa  and  extensive  gar- 
dens. Juvenal  mentions 

Megnoe  Senec«  prsdlvitie  hortoe. 

Sat.  X.  ver.  16. 
The  oaree  of  one  of  his  villas  was  NoineiUanumj  as 
appears  epist.  ex.  where  lie  says,  Ex  Komentano  nuo  U 

7  This  confirms  the  acconut  given  by  Dioof  his  fan* 
■Mdeiate  riches;  bat  psihaps  thst  historian  ezagger> 
alea,  when  he  imputes  insurrections  in  Britain  to  the 
exactions  of  Sese ra. 


LV.  ''Nero  replied  as  follows:  If  I  give  an 
immediate  answer  to  a  speech  of  prepared  elo- 
quence, the  power  of  doing  it  I  derive  from  you: 
The  faculty  of  speaking  not  oqly  when  the 
matter  has  been  premeditated,  bnf  also  on  sudden 
occasions,  I  possess  (if  I  do  p<)ssess  it)  by  your 
care  and  instraction.  Augustus,  it  is  tme,  re-'* 
leased  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  from  the  fatigue 
of  business  {  but  he  did  it,  at  a  time,  when  his  " 
authority  was  established  on  the  firmest  basis, 
and  his  own  experience  was  equal  to  the  cares 
of  government.  ^He  did  not,  however,  resume  ^ 
the  grants  which  he  had  made.  '"^Vhat  those 
eminent  citizens  obtained,  they  deserved  in  war 
and  civil  commotions ;  for  ia  those  busy  scenes 
Augustus  passed  his  youth,  ^ad  my  lot  been  . 
the  same,  your  sword  would  not  have  been  idle.  '^ 
What  the  conjuncture  demanded,  you  supplied ; 
you  formed  my  mind  to  science,  and  you  assisted 
me  with  your  wisdom  and  advice.  The  advan- 
tages which  I  derive  from  you  are  not  of  a  per- 
ishable nature ;  they  will  cleave  to  me  through 
life.  As  to  the  favours  which  it  was  in  my 
power  to  grant^  such  as  houses,  gardens,  and 
sums  of  money,  they  are  precarious  gifts,  sub- 
ject to  accidents  and  the  caprice  of  fortune. 
Presents  of  that  kind  may  seem  magnificent} 
but  they  fall  short  of  what  I  have  bestowed  on 
others,  who  had  neither  j'our  accomplishments, 
nor  your  merit.  I  could  mention  freedmen,who 
flourish  in  higher  splendour ;  but  I  blush  to  name 
them.  I  t)lush,  that  you,  who  are  the  first  in  my 
esteem,  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  first 
man  in  my  dominions. 

LVI.  **1  grant  that  you  are  advanced  in 
"years,  but  the  vigour  of  your  constitution  is 
still  unbroken.  You  are  equal  to  business,  and 
the  fruit  of  your  labours  you  can  still  enjoy."  My  ' 
reign  is  but  just  begun ;  and  what  has  been  my  * 
liberality  ?  Vitellius  was  three  times  consults 
and  Claudius  was  his  friend;  are  you  to  be 
deemed  inferior  to  the  former  ?  and  must  I,  in 
point  of  munificence,  yield  to  the  latter-?  Volu* 
sius,>  by  a  long  life  of  parsimony,  raised  an  im- 
moderate fortune  ;  and  shall  not  my  generositx 
put  you  on  a  level  with  a  man  of  that  descrip- 
tion ?^  "Rie  impetuosity  of  youth  may  hurry  me 
l>eyond  the  bounds  of  pradence ;  it  will  then  be 
yours  to  recall  my  wandering  steps,  and  lead  me 
to  the  paths  of  honour.^  You  helped  to  form  my 
youthful  understanding,  and  to  what  you  polish- 
ed you  still  can  give  life  and  energy.  •  If  you 
resign  your  wealth,  can  you  suppose  that  your 
moderation  will  be  deemed  the  cause  ? .  If  you 
desert  your  prince,  will  yout  love  of  quiet  be 
thought  the  motive  ?  Far  otherwise ;  my  avarice 


6  In  the  Annals,  book  xl.  we  have  seen  Yitellhis  con- 
sul for  the  third  tfane. 

9  Volosius  has  been  mentioned  as  an  honeA  man, 
who  acquired  his  wealth  by  honourable  meanS;  and 
lived  to  ■  greet  age.    Annals,  xiti.  s.  3ri. 
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^.*U  be  arraigned;  my  cruelty  will  be  the  gen- 
eral topic.  The  praise,  indeed,  of  wiidom  may 
pursue  you  in  your  retreat;  but  will  it  be  gen- 
erous to  build  your  fame  on  the  disgrace  and 
min  of  your  friend  ?" 

To  this  flattering  speech  Nero  added  fond 
embraces,  and  all'^e  external  marks  of  affec- 
tion. Inclined  by  naWiip  to  disguise  his  senti- 
ments, and  by  habit  exercised  in  the  arts  of 
dissimulation,  he  knew  how  to  hide  under  the 
surface  of  friendship  the  secret  malice  of  his 
heart.  Seneca  answered  in  a  submissive  tone. 
He  returned  bis  best  thanks,  the  ufUal  close  of 
every  conference  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  change  his  mode  of 
living:  he  resigned  his  power,  and  retained  no 
appearance  of  his  former  splendour :  the  crowd 
of  visitors  no  longer  frequented  his  house ;  he 
dismissed  his  train  of  followers,  and  but  rarely 
appeared  abroad,  willing  to  be  considered  as  an 
infirm  old  man,  obliged  to  take  care  of  his  health 
at  home,  or  a  philosopher,  absorbed  in  abstract 
speculations. 

LVII.  Seneca's  influence  was  now  in  its 
wane.  To  ruin  the  credit  of  Fenius  Rufus  was 
the  next  object  In  this  his  enemies  found  no 
difficulty.  The  crime  of  being  attached  to 
Agrippina  was  sufficient.  Tigellinus,  in  the 
meantime,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  credit 
and  influence  at  court.  Possessing  a  genius  for 
every  mischief,  and  having  no  other  talents,  be 
resolved  to  draw  the  prince  into  a  confederacy 
in  guilt.  Congenial  vices,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  render  him  still  more  dear  to  his  master. 
With  this  view  he  began  to  watch  the  passions 
of  Nero,  and  to  explore  the  secrets  of  his  heart 
He  found  that  the  two  persons  whom  the  em- 
peror dreaded  most  were  Plautusi  and  Sylla; 
both  lately  removed  out  of  Italy ;  the  former 
into  Asia,  and  the  latter  to  Narbon  Gaul.  Ti- 
gellinus began  his  secret  hostilities  against  them 
both.  He  talked  of  their  rank  and  high  descent 
Plautus,  he  observed,  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  armies  in  the  east ;  and  Sylla  was  near  the 
legions  in  Germany.  For  himself,  he  had  not, 
like  Burrhus,  the  art  of  managing  parties  for  his 
own  private  advantage.  The  welfare  of  his 
sovereign  was  his  only*  object  At  Rome,  he 
could  insure  the  safety  of  the  prince.  If  plots 
ifere  formed,  by  vigilance  and  activity,  they 
might  be  crushed  in  the  bud.  But  for  distant 
provinces  who  could  answer?  The  name  of 
Sylla,  rendered  famous  by  the  celebrated  dicta- 
tor of  that  name,  would  rouse  and  animate  the 
people  of  Gaul.  In  Asia  the  grandson  of  Dru- 
tuss  would  have  a  number  of  adherents,  and 
might,  by  consequence,  excite  the  nations  to  a 


1  For  RubelliuB  Plautus^  see  this  book,  s.  22.    For 
CorneliuB  Sylla,  see  book  xiii.  s.  47. 

2  RubelliusFIauttui  was  the  son  of  RubelliusBlaadus 
and  Julia.    See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  76. 


revolt  Sylla,  indeed,  was  indigent  and  dis* 
pressed :  but  his  very  poverty  would  be  a  sounce 
of  courage,  a  motive  for  vigorous  enterprise ; 
and  though  he  seemed  to  languish  in  repose  and 
indolence,  his  love  of  ease  was  a  cloak  to  cover 
his  ambition.  He  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
avow  his  dark  designs. 

Plautus,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  immod- 
erate wealth.  To  lead  a  sluggish  life  was  not 
in  his  temper  or  his  character :  he  did  not  even 
affect  it.  He  copied,  with  emulation,  the  man- 
ners of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  to  his  austerity 
added  the  maxims  of  the  stoic  sect :  a  sect  at  all 
times  fond  of  public  commotions,  proud,  fierce, 
and  turbulent  By  this  reasoning  Nero  was 
convinced.  No  delay  intervened.  Assassins 
were  despatched.  On  the  sixth  day  they  landed 
at  Marseilles,  where,  without  notice,  or  so  much 
as  a  hint  to  alarm  him,  Sylla  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  his  own  table,  and  instantly  murdered. 
His  head  was  conveyed  to  Rome.  Nero  amused 
himself  with  the  sight ;  he  saw  that  the  hairs 
were  grown  gray  before  their  time,  and  in  that 
circumstance  found  a  subject  for  mirth  and  brutal 
raillery. 

LVIIL  The  murder  of  Plautus  could  not  be 
executed  with  equal  secrecy.  His  friends  were 
numerous,  and  his  life  was  valuable  to  many. 
The  place  lay  remote ;  a  voyage  was  to  be  per- 
formed, and,  in  the  meantime,  the  plot  began  to 
transpire.  A  report  prevailed  at  Rome,  that 
Plautus  had  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Corbulo,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  powerful 
armies ;  a  man,  in  that  evil  period,  when  merit 
and  innocence  were  capital  crimes,  likely  to  fall 
a  devoted  victim.  The  rumour  further  added, 
that  in  favour  of  Plautus  all  Asia  was  up  in 
arms,  and  that  the  ruffians  sent  from  Rome  had 
either  failed  in  their  resolution,  or,  not  finding 
themselves  in  force,  had  gone  over  to  the  oppo- 
site party.  The  whole  story  was  without  foun- 
dation ;  but,  according  to  custom,  credulity 
swallowed  it,  and  idle  men  added  from  their 
own  invention.  Plautus,  in  the  meantime,  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  design  against  his  life 
by  one  of  his  freedmen,  who,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  fair  wind,  got  the  start  of  the  centu- 
rions despatched  by  Nero.  This  faithful  servant 
was  sent  by  Lucius  Antistius,  his  master's 
father-in-law,  with  advice,  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost.  In  such  a  crisis,  sloth  would  ill  become 
a  man  whose  life  was  in  danger.  To  fall  a  tame 
and  passive  victim  were  to  die  an  ignominious 
death.  He  had  but  to  exert  his  most  strenuous 
efforts,  and  good  men,  touched  with  compassion, 
would  espouse  his  cause.  The  bold  and  turbulent 
would  be  sure  to  join  him.  Nothing  should  be  left 
untried.  It  was  only  necessary  to  defeat  sixty 
men  (for  that  was  the  number  employed  in  this 
bloody  tragedy) :  before  Nero  could  receive  in- 
telligence, and  despatch  another  band  of  ruffians, 
there  would  be  time  to  coDoert  bold  and  ▼igpioas 
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Tbi  fluM  of  w«r  mi^t  be  kindled 
all  oTer  Alia,  and,  by  thie  leiolate  eondoct,  he 
laight  nre  hit  life.  At  the  wont,  by  daring 
biavely,  hii  caee  would  not  be  more  desperate. 
Coniage  might  tnffer,  but  iteonld  not  toSht  mora 
than  cowardice. 

LIX.  Thii  ipirited  advice  had  no  effect  on 
Plantns.  Baniihed  fiom  his  conntry,  without 
niBf ,  or  any  means  of  defence,  he  saw  no  gleam 
of  hope,  and  was,  therafora,  nnwilling  to  be  the 
dope  of  Tisionary  schemes.  Periiaps  his  affec- 
tion for  his  wife  and  children  softened  and  dis- 
armed his  mind.  The  emperor,  if  not  exasper- 
ated by  resistance,  he  imagined,  wonld  act  with 
lenity  towards  his  unhappy  family.  According 
to  some  historians,  the  advice  sent  by  Antistius 
was  of  a  differant  tendency,  importing  that  there 
was  no  danger  to  alarm  him.  We  are  farther 
told,  that  by  the  exhortations  of  two  philosophers, 
by  name  Cieranus,*  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  Mu- 
•onins,  of  Tuscan  origin,  he  had  been  taught 
that,  thou^  life  is  a  series  of  toil,  and  danger, 
and  calamity,  to  wait  with  patience  till  the 
stroke  of  death  deliyerad  him  from  a  scene  of 
misery,  would  be  heroic  fortitude.  Thus  much 
is  certain  t  he  was  surprised  by  the  assassins  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  disarmed  and  naked,  at- 
tonding  to  the  refreshment  and  exercise  of  his 
body. 

In  that  condition  a  centurion  despatched  him, 
while  Pelagon,  one  of  the  eunuchs,  stood  a  spec- 
tator of  the  tragic  scene.  This  wratch  was  sent 
by  Nero  to  superintend  the  ruffians,  like  the  min- 
ister of  a  despotic  prince,  placed  over  the  guards 
and  tools  of  iniquity  to  see  his  master's  orders 
stzietly  executed.  The  head  of  the  deceased  was 
carried  to  Rome.  At  the  sight  of  the  dismal  ob- 
ject, the  emperor  cried  out  (I  give  his  very  words), 
**  Nero,  now  you  may  safely  marry  Poppsa. 
What  obstacle  remains  to  defer  a  match,  long 
intended,  and  often  deferred  on  account  of  this 
very  Plautns,  and  men  of  his  description  ?  Oc- 
tavia  may  be  divorced  without  delay :  her  con- 
duct, it  is  true,  has  been  blameless,  but  the  im- 
perial name  of  her  father,^  and  the  esteem  of  the 
people,  have  made  her  in  my  eyes  an  object  of 
terror  and  detestation."  Having  thus  fortified  his 
mind,  be  despatched  a  letter  to  the  senate,  writ- 
tan  in  guarded  terms,  without  so  much  as  glanc- 
ing at  the  murder  of  Sylla  and  Plautus.  He 
mentioned  them  both,  charging  them  with  sedi- 
tsoos  machinations,  by  which  he  himself  was 
kept  in  a  constant  alarm,  lest  some  draadful 
eoDvulsion  should,  by  their  means,  shake  the 
empire  to  its  foundation.  The  fathers  decreed 
pablie  vows  and  supplications  to  the  gods. 
SyHa  and  Plautus,  though  no  longer  in  being, 


9  Thie  philoeopher  Is  praised  by  Flinj  as  an  author 
of  disdngoiahed  merit.  HusonJas  has  been  also  much 
eeannended  fbrhis  moral  doctrine. 

4  Ber  fitheri  the  emperor  Claudhia. 


wera  expelled  the  senate  i  and  with  this  mock- 
ery, to  every  good  mind  more  grievous  than  the 
worst  oppression,  the  people  wera  amused  and 
insulted. 

LX.  Nero  finding,  by  the  slavish  tenor  of  the 
decree,  that  the  fathers  were  willing  to  trans- 
form fais  vices  into  virtues,  resolved  to  balance 
no  longer.  He  rapudiatedOctavia,  alleging  her 
sterility  for  his  raason,  and  immediately  married 
Poppea.  This  woman,  some  time  the  concubine 
of  the  emperor,  and  now  his  wife,  continued  to 
govern  him  with  unbounded  sway.  Not  con- 
tent with  her  new  dignity,  she  suborned  a  do- 
mestic servant  of  Octavia  to  charge  his  mistrass 
with  a  dishonourable  intrigue  with  one  of  her 
slaves.  For  this  purpose  they  chose  for  the  pre- 
tended adulterar  a  man  of  the  name  of  Eucerus, 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  remarkable  for  his  skill 
on  the  flute.  The  female  servants  were  put  to 
the  torture.  Some  of  them,  overcome  by  pain  and 
agony,  confessed  whatever  was  demanded  of 
them  J  but  the  greatest  part  persevered,  with 
constancy,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  mis- 
tress. Tigellinus  stood  near  at  Jiand,  pressing 
them  with  questions.  One  of  them  bad  the 
spirit  to  ansn^er, "  The  person  of  Octavia  is  freer 
from  pollution  than  your  mouth."  Sentence 
was  pronounced  against  Octavia.  With  no  mora 
ceremony  than  what  is  usual  among  citizens  of 
ordinary  rank,  she  was  dismissed  from  the 
palace.  The  house  of  fiurrhus,  and  the  estates 
of  Plautus,' two  fatal  presents!  were  allotted 
for  her  separate  use.  She  was  soon  after  ban- 
ished to  Campania,  under  a  military  guard. 
Murmurs  of  discontent  were  heard  in  every 
quarter  of  Rome.  The  common  people  spoke 
out  without  reserve.  To  rules  of  caution  and 
political  wisdom,  their  rough  manners  made 
them  strangers,  and  the  meanness  of  their  con- 
dition left  them  nothing  to  fear.  Their  clamours 
were  so  loud  and  violent,  that  Nero  gave  orders 
to  recall  Octavia,  but  without  affection,  and 
without  remorse. 

LXL  The  populace,  transported  with  joy  by 
this  event,  pressed  in  crowds  to  the  capitol,  to 
offer  up  their  thanks  to  the  gods.  The  statues 
of  Poppea  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  while 
those  of  Octavia,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers, were  carried  in  triumph  on  men's  shoulders, 
and  placed  in  the  forum  and  in  the  temples.  The 
multitude  went  in  a  tumultuous  body  to  greet 
the  emperor  $  they  surrounded  his  palace )  they 
desired  him  to  come  forth  and  receive  their  con- 
gratulations. A  band  of  soldiers  rushed  forth 
sword  in  hand,  and  obliged  the  crowd  to  dis- 
perse. Whatever  was  pulled  down  during  the  riot, 
was  restored  to  its  place,  and  the  stataes  of 
Poppaea  were  once  more  erected.  But  her  mal- 
ice to  Octavia  was  not  to  be  appeased.  To 
inveterate  hatred  she  added  her  dread  of  a  pop- 
ular insurrection,  in  consequence  of  which, 
Nero  might  be  compelled  to  renounce  his  passion 
for  her  person. 
2L 
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6he  threw  herself  at  hit  feet ;  <*  I  am  not 
now,"  she  said,  *<iD  a  situation  to  contend  for 
our  nuptial  union,  though  dearer  to  me  than  life 
itself.  But  my  life  is  in  danger.  The  slaves 
and  followers  of  Oetavia,  calling  their  own  cla- 
mour the  voice  of  the  people,  have  committed, 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  public  outrages  little 
short  of  open  rebellion.  They  are  in  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  They  .want  nothing  but 
a  leader,  and,  in  civil  commotions,  that  want  is 
soon  supplied.  What  has  Octavia  now  to  do, 
but  to  leave  her  retreat  in  Campania,  and  show 
herself  to  the  people  of  Rome  ?  She,  who  in  her 
absence  can  raise  a  tumult  so  fierce  and  violent, 
will  soon  discover  the  extent  of  her  power.  But 
what  is  my  crime  ?  What  have  I  committed  ? 
Whom  have  I  offended  ?  The  people  may  see 
me  the  mother  of  legitimate  heirs  to  the  house 
of  CsBsar ;  but,  perhaps,  they  would  fain  reserve 
the  imperial  dignity  for  the  issue  of  an  Egyp- 
tian minstrel.!  Submit  to  Octavia,  since  your 
interest  will  have  it  so:  recall  her  to  your 
embrace,  but  do  it  voluntarily,  that  the  rabble 
may  not  give  the  law  to  their  sovereign.  You 
must  either  adopt  that  measure,  or,  by  just  ven- 
geance on  the  guilty,  provide  for  your  own 
safety  and  the  public  peace.  The  first  alarm 
was  easily  quelled  ;  a  second  insurrection  may 
prove  fatal.  Should  the  mob  have  reason  to  de- 
spair of  seeing  Octavia  the  partner  of  Nero's  bed, 
they  may,  in  their  wisdom,  find  for  her  another 
husband." 

LXII.  This  artful  speech,  tending  at  once  to 
inflame  the  prince  with  resentment,  and  alarm 
his  fears,  had  its  effect.  Nero  heard  the  whole 
with  mixed  emotions  of  rage  and  terror.  That 
Octavia  was  guilty  with  one  of  her  slaves,  was 
a  device  of  which  men  could  no  longer  be  made 
the  dupes.  The  firmness  of  her  servants  on  the 
rack  removed  even  the  shadow  of  suspicion.  A 
new  stratagem  was  now  to  be  tried.  A  man 
was  to  be  found  who  would  dare  to  confess  the 
guilt  s  and  if  the  same  person  could,  with  some 
colour  of  probability,  be  charged  with  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  state,  the  plot  would  lie  the 
deeper.  For  this  dark  design,  no  one  so  fit  as 
Anicetus,9  the  commander  of  the  fleet  at  Mise- 
num,  and  the  murderer  of  the  prince's  mother. 
This  officer,  for  some  time  after  that  atrocious 
deed,  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  the  emperor,  but 
soon  experienced  the  common  fate  of  all  perni- 
cious miscreants :  he  was  favoured  at  first,  and 
detested  afterwards.  It  is  the  nature  of  great 
men,  when  their  turn  is  served,  to  consider  their 
tools  as  a  living  reproach,  and  standing  witnesses 
against  themselves.  Nero  summoned  Anicetus 
to  his  presence:  he  thanked  him  for  services 


1  This  was  Eucerus,a  native  of  Alexandria,  mention- 
ed in  B.  00. 

2  For  Auicctus,  the  murderer  of  Agrippina,  see  this 
book,  s.  7. 


already  performed.  «By  you,"  he  said,  "I 
delivered  from  the  snares  of  an  ambitious  mo- 
ther. A  deed  of  greater  moment  still  remaine. 
Set  me  free  from  the  furious  spirit  of  an  impe- 
rious wife.  To  effect  this  you  need  not  so  mach 
as  raise  your  hand.  Neither  sword  nor  dagger 
will  be  wanted.  Confess  yourself  guilty  of  adul- 
tery with  Octavia ;  I  ask  no  more.*'  He  con- 
cluded with  a  promise  of  ample  rewards,  to  be 
managed,  indeed,  with  secrecy,  but  without  bound 
or  measure,  and,  in  the  end,  a  safe  retreat  In 
some  delightful  country.  «  And  now,"  he  said, 
«  accept  the  offers  which  I  have  made,  or  certain 
death  awaits  you." 

Anicetus  undertook  the  business.  Practised 
in  guilt,  and  by  the  success  of  his  former  crimes 
inspired  with  courage,  he  went  even  beyond  his 
commission.  In  the  presence  of  certain  chosen 
persons,  whom  Nero  summoned  to  a  secret  coun- 
cil, he  told  his  story  with  circumstances  that 
showed  he  had  no  need  of  a  prompter.  He  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  At  that  place 
he  continued  to  live  in  affluence,  and  died,  at  last, 
in  the  course  of  nature. 

LXIII.  Nero  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
the  guilt  of  Octavia,  and,  in  express  terms,  aver- 
ring, that,  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  fleet  at 
Misenum,  she  had  prostituted  her  person  to 
Anicetus.  He  added,  that  by  the  use  of  medi- 
cines to  procure  abortion,  she  had  thrown  a  veil 
over  her  adulterous  commerce.  In  this  public 
declaration,  the  objection  on  account  of  sterility, 
so  lately  urged,  was  no  more  remembered.  The 
facts,  however,  were  said  to  be  clearly  proved. 
She  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Pandataria.s  The 
public  mind  was  never  so  deeply  touched  with 
compassion.  The  banishment  of  Agrippina, 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  was  remembered  by  many  ; 
and  that  of  Julia,^  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
was  still  more  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all :  but 
those  two  unfortunate  exiles  had  attained  the 
vigour  of  their  days,  and  were,  by  consequence, 
better  enabled  to  endure  the  stroke  of  adversity. 
They  had  known  scenes  of  happiness,  and,  in 
the  recollection  of  better  times,  could  lose,  or 
at  least  assuage,  the  sense  of  present  evils. 
To  Octavia  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  was 
little  different  from  a  funeral  ceremony.  She 
was  led  to  a  house,  where  she  could  discover 
nothing  but  memorials  of  affliction ;  her  father 
carried  off  by  poison  ,s  and  her  brother,  in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  destroyed  by  the  sam6  de- 
testable machination.  She  saw  herself  super- 
seded by  the  allurements  df  a  female  slave ;  she 
saw  the  affections  of  her  husband  alienated  from 
herself,  and  a  marriage,  by  which  her  ruin  was 


3  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Qermanicos  and  Agrippina, 
was  banished  bj  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  794. 

6  The  emperor  Claudius  her  (aUier,  and  her  brother 
Britannicuo,  were  both  poisoned.  See  Annals,  xil.  s.  6^ : 
and  Annals,  zlii.  s.  16. 
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completed,  openlj  celebrated  with  Poppea. 
AboTe  ally  she  underwent  a  cruel  accusation,  to 
aa  infeouous  mind  wone  than  death.  At  the 
time  when  the  storm  burst  upon  her,  she  was 
onlj  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age,  and,  even 
then,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  delivered  to  the  cus- 
todj  of  centurions  and  soldiers.  Her  present 
ftflUctions,  she  plainly  saw,  were  a  prelude  to 
her  impending  fate.  She  was  cut  off  from  all 
the  comforts  of  life ;  but  the  tranquillity  of  the 
grave  was  still  denied  to  her. 

LXIV.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  she  re- 
cetred  a  mandate,  commanding  her  to  end  her 
days.  Alarmed  and  terrified,  she  descended  to 
supplications  s  she  admitted  herself  to  be  a 
widow  t  she  claimed  no  higher  title  than  that  of 
the  emperor's  sister  ;*  she  invoked  the  race  of 
Germanicus,  the  common  ancestors  of  Nero  and 
herself,  and,  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  re- 
gretted even  Agrippina,  during  whose  life,  she 
■aid,  her  marriage  would  have  been  a  state  of 
wretehedness,  but  would  not  have  brought  her 
to  an  untimely  end.  Amidst  these  effusions  of 
■onow,  the  ruffians  seiied  her,  and,  having 
hound  her  limbs,  opened  her  veins.  Her  blood 
was  chilled  with  fear,  and  did  not  issue  at  the 
wound.  The  assassins  carried  her  to  a  bath  of 
mtenso  heat,  where  she  was  suffocated  by  the 
Taponr.  To  complete  the  horror  of  this  barba- 
foofl  tragedy,  her  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to 
Rome,  to  glut  the  eyes  of  Poppea. 

Such  were  the  transactions,  for  which  the 
&thers  decreed  oblations  to  the  gods.  I  men- 
tion the  fact  in  this  place,  that  the  reader  of  this 


•  Men  was  adopted  by  Claudhis  bar  fiohsri  and  eon* 
■sqasmly  was  brocher  to  Octavfau 


or  any  other  history  of  those  disastrous  times, 
may  know,  once  for  all,  that  as  often  as  banish- 
ment, or  a  bloody  execution,  was  ordered,  the 
senate  never  failed  to  thank  the  gods  for  their 
bounty.  Those  solemn  acts,  which,  in  the  ear- 
lier periods  of  Rome,  were  the  pious  gratitude 
of  the  people  for  increasing  happiness,  were  now 
profanely  and  abominably  converted  to  memo- 
rials of  horror  and  public  misery.  This  may  be 
received  as  a  general  truth  ;  and  yet  whenever  a 
decree  occurs,  remarkable  either  for  a  new  strain 
of  adulation,  or  the  base  servility  of  the  times, 
it  is  my  intention 'not  to  pass- it  by  in  silence. 

LXV.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  Nero  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  by  poison  the  most  consider- 
able of  his  freedmen.  Among  those  Doriphorus 
had  opposed  the  marriage  with  Poppaea,  and  for 
that  crime  lost  his  life.  Pallas  was  in  possession 
of  exorbitant  wealth  i  but,  living  to  a  great  age, 
he  delayed  the  eager  avarice  of  the  emperor. 
He  was  murdered  for  his  riches.^  Romanus, 
another  of  the  freedmen,  endeavoured,  by  clan- 
destine calumny,  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Sen- 
eca. He  charged  the  philosopher  with  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  machinations  of  Cains  Piso  t 
but  the  blow,  warded  off  by  Seneca,  recoiled 
upon  the  accuser.  By  this  incident  Piso  was 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety.^  A  dark  conspiracy 
followed,  big  with  danger  to  Nero,  but  abortive 
in  the  end. 


7  Doriphorus,  accordinf  to  Dlo,  wss  private  secrstaxy 
to  Nero.  Pallas,  the  freedmen  of  Claudius,  has  been 
often  mentioned.  He  was  dismissed  from  all  his  em- 
ployments by  Nero.  See  Aanals,  zlii.  a  14.  Brotier 
says  that  his  monument  was  found  near  Rome,  In  (ha 
year  1790. 

8  For  mon  of  Piso,  see  Annals,  zv.  s.  tf. 
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Tmm  of  Borne.   Of  Christ  Consuls. 

816  62  continued,  Marius  Celsns,  Asiniiis  Gallns. 

816  63  Memmins  Regnlns,  Virginius  Rnfus. 

817  64  C.  Lscanins  Bassus,  Bf.  J<icinius  Crassus. 

818  66  Licinius  Nerra  Silianus,  M.  Vestinus  Attieus. 
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L  Dmuvo  these  trannctions,  Vologeses,  king 
of  the  PaithUni,  begaa  to  raise  QewcornrnotioDs 
in  the  East  The  success  of  Corbulo  alarmed 
liis  jealousy  t  ^^  s^^>  with  wouuded  pride,  the 
defeat  of  his  brother,  Tiridates ;  and,  in  his  room, 
Tigrases,  an  alien  prince,*  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Armenia.  The  honour  of  the  Arsacides  was 
tamikhed  by  these  events,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  restore  its  former  lustre.  But  the 
struggle  was  to  be  with  a  great  and  powerful 
ompiie.  Treaties  of  alliance,  long  in  force  and 
long  respected  by  the  two  nations,  held  him  in 
suspense.  By  nature  anxious  and  irresolute,  he 
formed  no  settled  jplan.  He  was  at  variance 
with  the  Hyrcanians,  and,  after  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate conflict,  that  brave  and  powerful  uatioo 
still  made  head  against  him.  While  he  con- 
tinued wavering,  fresh  intelligence  fired  him 
with  indignation.  Tigranes  marched  his  army 
into  the  territory  of  the  Adiabenians,  a  people 
bordering  on  Armenia,  and  laid  waste  their 
country.  The  enterpriite  did  not  resemble  the 
sudden  incursion  of  Barbarians  roving  in  quest 
of  prey ;  a  regular  war  seemed  to  be  declared  in 
form.  The  chiefs  of  the  Adiabenians  saw,  with 
resentment,  their  lands  made  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion, not  by  a  Roman  army,  but  by  a  foreigner, 
a  despicable  hostage,  who  for  years  had  lived  at 
Rome  undistinguished  from  the  common  slaves. 

Monobazus,  the  sovereign  of  the  province, 
inflamed  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  roused  the  pride  of  Vologeses  by 
frequent  messages,  importing,  that  he  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn,  nor  from  what  quarter  to 
expect  relief.  Armenia,  he  said,  was  lost,  and 
the  neighbouring  states,  if  not  reinforced  by  the 
Parthians,  must  be  all  involved  in  the  same 
calamity,  perhaps,  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
as  Rome,  it  is  well  known,  made  a  distinction 
between  the  nations  that  fell  by  conquest,  and 
those  that  submitted  at  discretron.  Tiridates, 
by  his  behaviour,  added  force  to  these  complaints. 
Ihirtn  from  bis  throne,  be  appeared  with  all  the 


1  Tigranes,  descended  from  the  nobility  of  Cappa- 
dock,  waa  sent  by  Nero  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Aaaals,  xiv.  a.  96. 


silent  dignity  of  distress,  or,  if  he  spoke  occa- 
sionally, his  words  were  few,  short,  and  sen- 
tentious. "  Mighty  kingdoms,**  be  said,  **  are  not 
supported  by  inactivity.  Men  and  arms,  and 
warlike  preparations,  are  necessary.  The  con- 
queror has  always  justice  on  his  side.  In  a 
private  station,  to  defend  their  property  is  the 
virtue  of  individuals ;  but  to  invade  the  posses- 
sion of  others  is  the  prerogative  and  the  gloiy 
of  kings." 

II.  Roused  by  these  incentives,  Vologeses 
summoned  a  council,  and,  seating  Tiridates  next 
himself,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows  t  «  You 
sec  before  you  a  prince  descended  from  the  same 
fither  with  myself.  Acknowledging  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  he  ceded  to  me  the  diadem 
of  Parthia:  in  return  I  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  the  third  kingdom  among  the 
eastern  nations.  Media,  in  fact,  is  the  second, 
and  Pacorus,  at  that  time,  was  in  possession. 
Ry  this  arrangement,  I  provided  for  my  family, 
and  by  the  measure,  extinguished  for  ever  those 
unnitural  jealousies,  which  formerly  envenomed 
brothers  agiinst  brothers.  This  system,  it 
seems,  has  given  umbrage  to  the  Romans ;  they 
declare  against  it ;  and  though  tbey  never  broke 
with  Parthia  without  paying  dearly  for  their 
temerity,  they  now  are  willing  to  provoke  a 
war,  and  rush  on  their  own  destruction.  Thus 
much  I  nm  willing  to  declare;  the  possessions, 
which  have  descended  to  me  from  my  ancestors, 
shall  never  be  dismembered;  but  I  had  rather 
maintain  them  by  the  justice  of  my  cause,  than 
by  the  decision  of  the  sword.  I  avow  the  prin- 
ciple, and  if,  in  consequence  of  it,  I  have  been 
too  much  inclined  to  pacific  measures,  the  vigour 
of  my  future  conduct  shall  make  atonement. 
The  national  honour,  in  the  meantime,  has  suf- 
fered no  diminution.  Your  glory  is  unimpaired, 
and  I  have  added  to  it  the  virtues  of  modera- 
tion ;  virtues,  which  the  gods  approve, and  which 
no  sovereign,  however  great  or  flourishing,  ought 
to  despise." 

Having  thus  delivered  his  sentiments,  he 
placed  the  regal  diadem  on  the  head  of  Tiri- 
dates, and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  to  Moneses,  an 
officer  of  distinguished  rank,  the  command  of  the 
cavalry,  which,  by  established  usage,  is  always 
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appointed  to  attend  the  person  of  the  monarch. 
He  added  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  the  Adiabe- 
nians,  and,  with  that  force,  ordered  him  to 
maith  against  Tigranes,  in  order  to  exterminate 
the  usurper  from  the  throne  of  Armenia.  In 
the  meantime,  he  proposed  to  compromise  the 
war  with  the  Hyrcanisns,  and  £U1  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  kingdom  on  the  Roman 
provinces. 

in.  Corhulo  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  these 
transactions,  than  he  despatched,  to  support 
Tigranes,  two  legions,  under  the  command  of 
Verulanus  Severus  and  Vettius  Bolanus.  In 
their  private  instructions  those  officers  had  it 
in  command,  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  act  on 
the  defensive,  without  pushing  on  their  opera- 
tions with  too  much  vigour.  A  decisive  cam- 
paign was  not  Corbulo's  plan.  He  wished  to 
protract  the  war,  and,  in  the  meantime,  stated, 
in  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  the  necessity  of 
appointing  a  commander,  with  a  special  commis- 
sion to  protect  Armenia,  as  he  foresaw  a  storm 
gathering  in  the  province  of  Sjrria.  If  Vologeses 
made  an  irruption  in  that  quarter,  a  powerful 
army  would  be  wanted  to  repel  the  invader. 
With  the  rest  of  his  legions  he  formed  a  chain 
or  posts  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and, 
having  made  a  powerful  levy  of  provincial  forces, 
he  secured  all  the  passes  against  the  inroads  of 
the  enemy.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  water  in 
a  country  not  well  supplied  by  nature,  he  erected 
strong  castles  near  the  springs  and  fountains; 
and,  where  the  stations  were  inconvenient,  he 
choked  up  a  number  of  rivulets  with  heaps  of 
sand,  with  intent  to  conceal  their  source  from 
the  Parthian  army. 

IV.  While  Corbulo  was  thus  concerting  mea- 
sures for  the  defence  of  Syria,  Moneses  advanced 
by  rapid  marches,  and  with  all  his  forces  entered 
4  Armenia.  He  hoped  to  outstrip  the  fame  that 
flies  before  an  enterprising  general,  and  to  fall 
upon  Tigranes  by  surprise.  That  prince,  aware 
of  the  design,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  city 
of  Tigranocerta,  a  place  surrounded  by  high 
walls,!  and  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison. 
The  river  Nicephorius,)  with  a  current  suffi- 
ciently broad,  washes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
walls.  A  deep  trench  inclosed  the  rest.  There 
was  a  competent  number  of  soldiers  to  man  the 
works,  and  provisions  had  been  laid  in  with  due 
precaution.  Some  of  the  foraging  parties  having 
rashly  ventured  too  far,  were  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  This  check,  however,  instead  of  dis- 
heartening the  garrison,  served  only  to  inspire 
them  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  The  operations 
of  a  siege  are  ill  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
Parthians,  whose  courage  always  fails  in  a  close 


1  The  walls  were  fifty  cabHs  high,  as  we  are  told  hy 
Appiaut  la  his  History  of  the  Mithridatlc  war. 
S  For  this  rivar,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 


engagement.  A  few  arrows  thrown  at  random 
made  no  impression  on  men  sheltered  by  their 
fortifications.  The  besiegers  could  only  amnae 
themselves  with  a  feeble  attack.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Adiabenians  to  cany  the  worka 
by  assault  They  advanced  their  scaling-ladders 
and  other  military  engines,  but  were  soon  le* 
pulsed,  and,  the  garrison  sallying  out,  the  whole 
corps  was  cut  to  pieces. 

V.  Corbulo  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  elated 
with  success.  He  chose  to  act  with  moderation 
in  prosperity,  uid,  accordingly,  despatched  an 
embassy  to  expostulate  with  Vologeses  on  the 
violence  with  which  he  had  invaded  a  Roman 
province,  and  not  only  besieged  the  cohorts  of 
the  empire,  but  also  a  king  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  If  the  Parthian  prince  did  not  raise  the 
siege,  he  threatened  to  advance  with  the  strength 
of  his  army,  and  encamp  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Casperius,  a  centurion,  was  charged 
with  this  commission.  He  met  the  king  in  the 
city  of  Nisibis,!  distant  about  seven  and  thirty 
miles  from  Tigranocerta,  and  there  delivered  hii 
orders  in  a  tone  of  firmness.  To  avoid  a  war 
with  Rome  had  been  for  some  time  the  fixed 
resolution  of  Vologeses,  and  the  success  of  the 
present  enterprise  gave  him  no  reason  to  alter 
his  sentiments. 

The  siege  promised  no  kind  of  advantage; 
Tigranes  possessed  a  strong-hold,  well  garrisoned, 
and  provided  with  ample  supplies }  the  forces, 
that  attempted  to  storm  the  works,  met  with  a 
total  overthrow ;  the  Roman  legions  were  in 
possession  of  Armenia,  and  others  were  in  readi- 
ness, not  only  to  cover  the  province  of  Sjrria,  but 
to  push  the  war  into  the  Parthian  territories ; 
his  cavalry  suffered  for  want  of  forage,  and  all 
vegetation  being  destroyed  by  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
neither  grass  nor  foliage  could  be  found.  Deter- 
mined by  these  considerations,  yet  disguising 
his  fear,  Vologeses,  with  the  specious  appearance 
of  a  pacific  disposition,  returned  for  answer  to 
Casperius,  that  he  should  send  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  with  instructions  to  solicit  the  cession  of 
Armenia,  and  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
between  the  two  nations'.  Meanwhile  he  sent 
despatches  to  Moneses,  with  orders  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Tigranocerta,  and,  without  further 
delay,  returned  to  his  capital. 

VL  These  events,  ascribed  by  the  general 
voice  to  the  conduct  of  the  general,and  the  tenor 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  Vologeses,  were  ex- 
tolled in  terms  of  the  highest  commendatiott. 
And  jret  malignity  was  at  work.  Some  would 
have  it,  « that  there  was  at  the  bottom  a  secret 
compact  to  make  an  end  of  the  war."  Accord- 
ing to  their  sinister  interpretation,  *<  it  was  tUp- 
ulated  that  Vologeses  should  return  to  his  own 
dominions,  and  that  Armenia  should  be  evacu- 
ated by  Tigranes.    With  what  other  view  were 

3  For  the  city  of  Nisibis,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 
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tht  BomiB  ioldMit  witlidnirii  from  Tigtano- 
€Uttf  Why  give  op,  bjr  an  ill-jadged  peace, 
wliat  had  been  m  well  defeDdad  in  time  of  war  f 
Coald  the  anny  find,  at  the  extremity  of  Cappa- 
docia,in  huts  saddenly  thrown  np,  better  wtnter- 
qnarters,  than  in  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  which 
had  been  pretenred  by  force  of  arms  ?  Peace  ia 
held  forth :  but  it  ii,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a 
trace,  a  toipension  of  arms,  that  Vologeses  may 
have  to  contend  with  another  general,  and  that 
Corbolo  should  not  be  obliged  to  hazard  the  great 
renown,  which  he  had  acquired  daring  a  senrice 
of  so  many  yean." 

The  tut  was,  Corbulo,  as  we  have  stated,  re- 
qoired  a  new  commander  for  the  special  purpose 
of  defending  Armenia,  and  the  nomination  of 
Cssennins  PBtns  was  already  announced.  That 
oAcer  arrived  in  a  short  time.  A  division  of 
the  forces  was  allotted  to  each  commander.  The 
fourth  and  twelfth  legions,  with  the  fifth  lately 
arrived  from  Msesia,  and  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
from  Pontns,  from  Galatia  and  Cappadocia,  were 
put  under  the  command  of  P»tus.  The  third, 
the  sixth,  and  tenth  legions,  with  the  forcee  of 
Syria,  were  assigned  to  Corbulo.  Both  com- 
manders were  to  act  in  concert,  or  to  push  the 
war  in  different  quarters,  as  the  occasion  might 
require.  But  the  spirit  of  Corbulo  could  not 
brook  a  rival  f  and  Patus,  though  to  be  second 
in  command  under  such  a  general  would  have 
been  his  highest  glory,  began  to  aspire  above 
himself.  He  despised  the  tuat  acquired  by 
Corbulo,  declaring  all  his  best  exploits  to  be  no 
better  tlian  boasted  victories,  without  bloodshed, 
and  without  booty ;  mere  pretended  sieges,  in 
which  not  a  single  place  was  carried  by  assault 
For  hisBself,  he  was  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  more  substantial  purposes.  By  imposing 
tributes  and  taxes  on  the  yanquished,  he  meant 
to  reduce  them  to  subjection,  and,  for  the  shadow 
of  as  oriental  king,  he  would  establish  the  rights 
of  conquest,  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman 


YIL  In  this  juncture,  the  ambassadors  who 
bad  been  sent  by  Vologeses  to  treat  wit)i  Nero, 
returned  back  to  their  own  country.  Their 
negotiation  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  Parthians 
declared  war.  Pstus  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  signalize  his  valour.  He  entered  Armenia  at 
the  head  of  two  legions  i  the  fourth  commanded 
by  Funlsulanus  Vettonianus,  and  the  twelfth  by 
Calaviaa  Babinus.  His  first  approach  was  attend- 
ed with  unpropitious  omens.  In  passing  over  a 
bridge,  which  lay  across  the  Euphrates,  the  horse 
Umt  carried  the  consular  ornaments,  taking  fright 
without  any  apparent  cause,  broke  from  the 
ranks,  and  fled  at  full  speed.  A  victim,  likewise, 
intended  for  sacrifice,  standing  near  the  unfin- 
isbed  fortifications  of  the  winter  camp,  escaped 
out  of  the  intrenchments.  Nor  was  this  all :  the 
jaTelins,  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  emitted 
radden  flaihes  of  fire  {  and  this  prodigy  was  the 


more  alarming  as  the  Parthians  brandished  the 
same  weapon. 

VIIL  Portents  and  prodigies  had  no  effect  on 
PBtttS.  Without  waiting  to  fortify  his  winter 
encampment,  and  without  providing  a  sufficient 
store  of  grain,  he  marched  his  army  over  Mount 
Taurus,  determined,  as  he  gave  out,  to  recover 
Tigranocerta,and  lay  waste  the  country  through 
which  Corbulo  had  passed  with  vain  parade.  In 
his  progress  some  forts  and  castles  were  stormed, 
and  it  is  certain,  that  his  share  of  glory  and  of 
booty  would  have  been  considerable,  if  to  ei^oy 
the  former  with  moderation,  and  to  secure  the 
latter,  had  been  his  talent.  He  overran  by  rapid 
marches  vast  tracts  of  country,  where  no  conquest 
could  be  maintained.  His  provisions,  in.  the 
meantime,  went  to  decay,  and,  the  winter  season 
approaching  fast,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with 
his  army.  His  despatches  to  Nero  were  in  a 
style  as  grand  as  if  he  had  ended  the  war,  higl^ 
sounding,  pompous,  full  of  vain-glory,  but  with^ 
out  any  solid  advantage. 

IX.  In  the  meantime  Corbulo  never  neglected 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  To  his  former 
chain  of  posts  he  added  new  stations  i  and  lest 
the  enemy,  who  showed  themselves  in  detached 
parties  on  the  opposite  plains,  should  be  able  to 
obstruct  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  river» 
he  ordered  a  number  of  vessels  of  Isrge  size  to 
be  braced  together  with  great  beams,  and  on  that 
foundation  raised  a  superstructure  of  towers  arm- 
ed with  slings  and  warlike  engines.  From  thia 
floating  battery  he  annoyed  the  enemy  with  a 
discharge  of  stones  and  javelins,  thrown  to  such 
a  length,  that  the  Parthians  couM  not  retaliate 
with  their -darts.  Under  this  shelter  the  bridge 
was  finished.  The  allied  cohorts  passed  over  to 
the  opposite  hills.  The  legions  followed,  and 
pitehed  their  camp.  The  whole  of  these  opera- 
tions was  executed  with  such  rapidity,  and  so 
formidable  a  display  of  strength,  that  the  Par- 
thians abandoned  their  enterprise,  and,  without 
attempting  any  thing  against  the  Syrians,  drew 
off  their  forces  to  the  invasion  of  Armenia. 

X.  Pvtus  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  that 
country,  little  aware  of  the  storm  ready  to  burst 
upon  him,  and  so  much  off  his  guard,  that  he 
suffered  the  fifth  legion  to  remain  in  Pontns,  at 
a  considerable  distance,  while  he  still  weakened 
his  numbers  by  granting  leave  of  absence  to  his 
soldiers  without  reserve.  In  this  situation  he 
receiyed  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Vologeses 
with  a  powerlbl  army.  He  called  the  twelfth 
legion  to  his  assistance,  and,  by  the  necessity  of 
that  reinforcement,  betrayed  to  ttie  enemy  the 
feeble  condition  of  his  army.  He  was,  notwith- 
stending,  sufficiently  strong  to  maintejn  his  pott, 
and  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the  Parthians,  had 
it  been  in  the  genius  of  the  man  to  pursue  with 
firmness  either  his  own  idea,  or  ttie  council  of 
others.  But  in  pressing  exigencies,  he  no  sooner 
embraced  the  plan  recommended  by  offletn  of 
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known  experience,  thin  his  little  ipirit  wet  itnng 
with  jealouBy,  and  lest  he  should  be  thought  to 
stand  in  need  of  advice,  he  was  sure  to  adopt 
Tory  diffeient  measures,  always  changing  for  the 
worse. 

On  the  first  approach  of  the  Parthians,  he 
sallied  out  of  his  intrenchments,  determined  to 
hazard  a  battle.  Ditches  and  ramparts,  he  said, 
were  not  given  to  him  in  commission,  nor  had 
he  any  need  of  that  defence :  the  soldier  and  the 
sword  were  all  he  wanted.  In  this  vapouring 
strain  he  led  his  legions  to  the  field  j  but  a  cen- 
turion,^and  a  few  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  being  cut  off,  his  courage 
failed,  and  he  sounded  a  retreat.  He  was  no 
sooner  in  his  camp,  than  perceiving  that  Volo- 
geses  had  not  pressed  on  the  rear,  he  once  more 
grew  bold,  and,  in  a  fit  of  valour,  ordered  three 
thousand  of  his  best  infantry  to  take  post  on  the 
next  eminence  of  Mount  Taurus,  to  dispute  the 
pass  with  the  Parthian  king.  The  Pannonians« 
who  formed  the  strength  of  his  cavalry,  were 
dnwn  up  on  the  open  plain.  He  placed  his 
wife  and  her  infant  son  in  a  castle  called  Arsa- 
mosata,!  and  left  a  cohort  to  defend  the  place. 
In  this  manner  he  contrived  to  divide  an  army, 
which,  acting  with  united  force,  would  have 
been  able  to  repel  the  attack  of  a  wild  and  des- 
ultory enemy.  When  pressed  by  Vologeses,  we 
are  told,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
submit  to  acquaint  Corbulo  with  his  situation. 
That  officer  did  not  hurry  to  his  assistance.  To 
augment  the  glory  of  delivering  him,  he  was 
willing  to  let  the  danger  increase.  In  Uie  mean- 
time, he  ordered  a  detachment  of  a  thousand 
men,  drafted  from  each  of  his  three  legions,  and 
a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  with  an  equal 
number  from  the  cohorts,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  a  sudden  enterprise. 

XI.  Vologeses  knew  from  his  scouts  that  his 
passage  over  Mount  Taurus  was  obstructed  by 
the  Roman  infantry,  and  that  the  plain  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pannonian  horse :  but  the  news 
did  not  deter  him  from  pursuing  his  march.  He 
fell  with  impetuous  fury  on  the  cavalry,  who  fled 
with  precipiution.  The  legionary  soldiers,  in 
like  manner,  abandoned  their  post.  A  tower, 
commanded  by  Tarquitius  Crescus,  a  centurion, 
was  the  only  place  that  held  out.  That  officer 
made  several  sallies  with  success,  routing  such 
of  the  enemy  as  dared  to  approach  the  walls,  and 
pursuing  the  runaways  with  great  slaughter; 
till  by  a  volley  of  combustibles  thrown  in  by  the 
besiegers,  the  works  were  set  on  fire.  The  gal- 
lant centurion  perished  in  the  flames.  Some  of 
the  garrison  escaped  unhurt,  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  distant  wilds.  The  wounded 
xetumed  to  the  camp,  and  there  related  wonders, 
magnifying,  beyond  all  bounds,  the  valour  of  the 


1  Arasmosata,  a  city  of  Amsnla,  near  the  Euphrates, 
now  Sinuai. 


Parthian  king,  the  number  of  hii  troops,  and 
their  ferocity  in  battle.  A  panic  pervaded  the 
army.  Men,  who  feared  for  themselves,  swal- 
lowed all  that  was  said  with  easy  credulity. 
Petus  felt  the  pressure  of  his  misfortunes.  He 
seemed  to  resign  the  command,  unable  to  strug- 
gle with  adversity.  He  sent  again  to  Cerbnlo, 
with  earnest  prayers  entreating  him  to  save  the 
Roman  eagles,  with  the  standards  of  an  unfor- 
tunate army,  and  the  army  itself,  from  impend- 
ing ruin.  In  the  mean  time,  he  and  his  men 
would  hold  out  to  the  last,  determined  to  live  or 
die  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

XII.  Corbulo,  as  usual,  firm  and  collected  in 
the  moment  of  danger,  prepared  for  the  expedi- 
tion. Having  left  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  his 
post  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  he  moved 
forward  towards  Armenia,  taking  the  shortest 
route  through  Commagena,  and  next  through 
Cappadocia,  both  fertile  countries,  and  capable 
of  furnishing  supplies  for  his  army.  Besides  the 
usual  train  attending  on  a  march,  he  took  with 
him  a  number  of  camels,  loaded  with  grain,  to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  of  striking  the  enemy 
with  the  terror  of  an  unusual  appearance.  Pac* 
tius,a  centurion  of  principal  rank,8  was  the  first 
from  the  vanquished  army  that  encountered  Cor* 
bulo  on  his  march.  The  common  men  came  up 
soon  after,  all  endeavouring  by  various  excuses 
to  palliate  their  disgrace.  The  general  ordered 
them  to  join  their  colours,  and  try  to  gain  their 
pardon  from  Pctus.  The  merciful  disposition 
of  that  officer  might  incline  him  to  forgive ;  but, 
for  himself,  he  favoured  none  but  such  as  con- 
quered by  their  valour.  He  then  addressed  his 
own  legions,  visiting  the  ranks,  and  inspiring  all 
with  zeal  and  ardour.  He  called  to  mind  their 
past  exploits,  and  opened  to  their  view  a  new 
field  of  glory.  « It  is  not,"  he  said, "  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Armenia  that  now  demand  our 
swords :  a  Roman  camp  invokes  our  aid,  and  two 
legions  look  to  us  for  relief.  Their  delivery  from 
the  Barbarians  will  be  the  reward  of  victory. 
If  to  a  private  soldier  the  civic  crown,'  delivered 
by  the  hand  of  his*  general,  is  the  brightest  re- 
compense for  the  life  of  a  citizen  saved  i  how 
much  greater  will  be  the  glory  of  the  present 
enterprise,  in  which  the  number  of  the  distressed 
is  equal  to  those  who  bring  relief,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, every  soldier  in  this  army  may  save 
his  man  !**  By  this  discourse  one  general  spirit 
was  diff\iaed  through  the  ranks.  Tfie  men  had 
private  motives  to  inflame  their  courage ;  they 
felt  for  their  brothers ;  they  wished  to  succour 
their  relations,  and,  without  halting  night  or 


2  He  is  called  hi  the  original,  Primi  Pili  Cmttina, 
that  Is,  first  centurion.  He  has  been  mentioned,  book 
xiii  s.  36,  by  the  name  of  Pactlus  Orphitus. 

3  The  civic  crown  ibr  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen,  was 
often  graated  bj  the  emperor;  but  the  eonsnUr  com- 
manders had  the  same  power  at  the  head  of  their  annlea. 
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dijr,  poniied  their  much  with  alacrity  and 
vigour. 

XI II.  Meanwhile  Vologeses  pressed  on  the 
siege.  He  assaulted  the  intrenchments ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  storm  a  castle,  where  the  weaker 
sex,  the  aged  and  infirm,  were  lodged  for  secu- 
rity. In  these  several  attacks,  he  came  to  a 
closer  engagement  than  usually  consists  with 
the  military  genius  of  his  country.  By  a  show 
of  temerity  he  hoped  to  bring  on  a  decisive  action. 
The  Romans  remained  close  in  their  tents,  con- 
tent with  a  safe  post  within  their  intrenchments ; 
tome  in  deference  to  the  orders  of  their  general ; 
others,  through  want  of  spirit,  tamely  waiting 
to  be  relieved  by  Corbulo.  If,  in  the  meantime, 
the  enemy  overpowered  them,  they  called  to 
mind,  by  way  of  consolation,  the  example  of  two 
Roman  armies  that  passed  under  the  yoke }  one 
at  Caudium,^  and  the  other  at  Numantia.  By 
those  two  events  submission,  in  their  present 
distress,  would  bo  fully  justified,  since  neither 
the  Samnites,  nor  the  Carthagenians,  those  fa- 
mous rivals  of  the  Roman  republic,  coUld  be  com- 
pared with  the  extensive  power  of  the  Parthian 
empire  i  and  moreover,  the  boasted  virtue  of  the 
aaeient  Romans,  however  decorated  by  the  praises 
of  posterity,  was  always  pliant  in  misfortune, 
and  willing  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror. 
By  this  unwarlike  spirit  of  his  army  Petus  was 
driven  to  despair.  He  wrote  to  Vologeses.  His 
letter  was  more  in  the  style  of  reproach  than 
the  language  of  a  suppliant  '<  Hostilities,"  he 
said,  « were  commenced  by  the  Parthians  to 
wrest  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  from  the  Romans ; 
a  kingdom  always  in  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
or  governed  by  kings  invested  by  him  with  the 
regal  diadem.  Peace  is  equally  the  interest  of 
both  nations.  From  the  present  juncture  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn,  since  the  whole 
weight  of  Parthia  is  employed  against  two 
legions,  and  Rome  has  it  still  in  her  power  to 
arm  in  her  cause  the  remaining  nations  of  the 
world." 

XIV.  Vologeses,  without  entering  into  the 
question  of  right,  returned  for  answer,  **  that  he 
must  wait  for  his  two  brothers,  Pacorus  and 
Tiridates :  when  they  arrived, a  convention  might 
be  held,  and  there  the  rights  of  Armenia  would 
bo  adjusted.  The  gods  would  then  decide  the 
late  of  the  Roman  legions."  Pietus  sent  another 
embassy,  requesting  an  interview.  The  king 
■ent  Vasaces,  his  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  act  in 
the  royal  name.  At  that  meeting  Psetus  cited  a 
Dumber  of  ancient  precedents.  He  -talked  of 
Lacttllos,  Pompey,  and  the  emperors  of  Rome, 
who  had  dealt  out  the  sceptre  of  Armenia.     Va- 


4  The  Roman  annf  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  passed 
under  the  yoke  at  the  Caudina  F\trca,  now  fbrchitf 
A.  V.  C.  183.  A  more  terrible  defeat  happened  after 
wsffde  at  Numantia,  A  U.  C.  617.  The  place  is  now 
called  Nwmanda,  and  the  ruins  of  antiquity  are  still 
to  be 


saces  coolly  answered,.that  some  shadow  of  right 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  claimed  by  the 
Romans }  but  the  substantial  power  was  alwaya 
vested  in  the  Parthian  kings.  After  much  debate 
it  was  agreed,  that  on  the  next  day,  Monobazus, 
the  Adiabenian,  should  attend  as  a  witness  to 
the  compact.  In  his  presence  it  was  agreed  that, 
the  siege  being  raised,  the  Roman  legions  should 
forthwith  evacuate  Armenia;  that  the  strong-- 
holds,  with  their  stores  and  magazines,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Parthians:  and,  these 
conditions  duly  performed,  Vologeses  was  to  be 
at  liberty,  by  his  ambassadors,  to  negotiate  with 
Nero. 

XV.  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  Patus 
ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Arsanias^ 
a  river  that  flowed  by  the  side  of  his  camp.  For 
this  work  his  pretext  was,  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  his  army  when  the  march  began :  but 
the  fact  was,  the  Parthians,  knowing  the  utility 
of  a  bridge,  had  made  it  an  article  of  the  treatgr, 
intending,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  re- 
main a  monument  of  their  victory.  The  Roman 
treops,  instead  of  using  the  bridge,  filed  off  another 
way.  A  report  <  was  spread  abroad,  that  the 
legions  had  passed  under  the  yoke,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  disgrace,  suffered  all  the  humiliating 
circumstances,  which  usually  attend  the  over- 
throw of  an  army.  The  Armenians  gave  some 
colour  to  the  report  Before  the  Romans  marched 
out,  they  entered  the  intrenchments,  and  formed 
a  line  on  each  side,  in  order  to  fix  on  the  slaves 
and  beasts  of  burden  that  formerly  belonged  to 
themselves.  Not  content  with  seizing  what 
they  called  their  own  property,  they  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  apparel  of  the  soldiers,  who  yielded, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  to  avoid  a  new  cause 
of  quarrel. 

Vologeses,  as  a  monument  of  his  victory,  raised 
a  pile  of  dead  bodies,  and  arms  taken  from  the 
enemy ;  but  declined  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  le* 
gions  in  their  flight  He  first  indulged  his  pride, 
and  then  sought  the  fame  of  moderation.  He 
waded  across  the  Arsanius,  mounted  on  an  ele- 
phant, while  his  train  and  his  near  relations  fol- 
lowed him  on  horseback.  The  reason  was,  a 
report  prevailed,  that,  by  the  fraudulent  contri- 
vance of  the  builders,  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
bridge  would  give  way  at  once ;  but  by  those, 
who  made  the  experiment,  it  was  found  to  be  a 
firm  and  solid  structure. 

XVI.  The  besieged,  it  is  now  clear,  were  pro- 
vided with  grain  in  such  abundance,  that,  on 
their  departure,  they  burned  their  magazines  t 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  account  given  by 
Corbulo,  it  appears,  that  the  Parthians,  having 
consumed  their  whole  stock  of  provisions,  were 
on  the  point  of  raising  the  siege,  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  within  three  days'  march  off 


6  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
6  Suetonius  says  expresslj,  that  the  legions  patted 
under  the  yoke.   In  Neroa.  t.  9. 
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the  pltee.  Upon  the  ■  sune  autherity  it  may  be 
areried  as  a  hciy  that  Petos,  under  the  sanction 
of  a  solemn  oath,  sworn  under  the  eagles,  and  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  sent  by  Vologeses,  took 
upon  him  to  engaf^e,  that  no  Roman  should  set 
bis  foot  within  the  territories  of  Armenia,  till 
Nero's  pleasure  touching  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
should  arrive  from  Rome.  These  assertions,  it 
may  be  said,  were  suggested  by  malignity,  to 
aggravate  the  infamy  of  an  unwarlike  officer ; 
but  it  is  now  known,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  Petus  made  a  forced  march  of  no 
less  than  fbrty  miles  in  one  day ;  leaving  behind 
him  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  flying  with  as 
much  jdisorder  and  confusion  as  if  he  had  been 
routed  in  the  field  of  battle.  Corbulo  met  the 
fugitives  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He 
received  them  without  parade,  and  without  that 
display  of  military  pomp  which  m^ht  seem  a 
triumph  over  the  fate  of  the  vanquished.  His 
men  beheld  with  regret  the  disgrace  of  their  fel- 
low soldiers,  and  tears  gushed  from  every  eye. 
The  usual  forms. of  military  salutation  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  general  condolence.  The  pride 
of  courage  and  the  sense  of  glory,  which,  in  the 
day  of  prosperity,  are  natural  passions,  were 
now  converted  into  grief  and  sympathy.  The 
lower  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  the  more 
sincere  his  sorrow.  In  that  class  of  men  the 
honest  emotions  of  the  heart  appeared  without 
disguise. 

XVII.  The  conference  between  the  two  com- 
manders was  shorty  and  without  ceremony.  Cor- 
bulo complained  that  all  his  labours  were  rendered 
abortive,  whereas  the  war  might  have  been  ter- 
minated by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Parthians. 
pBttts  observed  in  reply,  that  all  things  were 
still  in  the  same  condition.  He  proposed  ta  turn 
tiie  eagles  against  the  enemy,  and,  since  Volo- 
geses  had  withdrawn  his  forces,  by  their  joint 
force  Armenia  would  be  easily  reduced.  Corbulo 
rejected  the  offer.  He  had  no  such  orders  from 
the  emperor.  It  was  the  danger,  in  which  the 
legions  were  involved,  that  drew  him  out  of  his 
province,  and,  since  it  was  uncertain  where  the 
Parthians  would  make  their  ne^t  attempt,  he 
was  determined  to  return  into  Syria  with  his 
army ;  and  if  his  infantry,  harassed  out  with 
fatiguing  marches,  could  keep  pace  with  the 
Parthian  cavalry,  who  with  thei^  usual  velocity 
could  traverse  the  open  plains,  he  should  hold 
himself  indebted  to  his  own  good  fortune  for  so 
signal  an  event.  Pietus  fixed  his  winter-quarters 
in  Cappadocia.  Vologeses  sent  despatches  to 
Corbulo,  requiring,  that  the  strong-holds  and 
fortresses  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  should 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  ind  the  river  left,  as 
heretofore,  the  common  boundary  of  the  two 
empires.  Corbulo  had  no  objection,  provided 
both  parties  withdrew  their  garrisons,  and  left 
Armenia  a  free  and  independent  country.  The 
Parthian  monarch,  after  some  hesitation,  acceded 
to  the  terms.     The  castlrs  erected,  by  Corbulo's 


order,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  were  all 
demolished,  and  the  Armenians  were  left  to  their 
natural  liberty. 

XV III.  Meanwhile  trophies  of  victory  were 
erected  at  Rome,  and  triumphal  arches  on  the 
mount  of  the  capitol.  This  was  ordered  by  the 
senate,  while  the  war  was  still  depending ;  nor 
was  the  work  discontinued  when  the  event  was 
known.  The  public  eye  was  amused  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth.  To  add  to  the  imposition,  and 
to  appear  free  from  all  solicitude  about  foreign 
affairs,  Nero  ordered  all  the  damaged  grain,  that 
lay  in  the  public  stores,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  By  this  act  of  ostentation  an  idea  of 
great  abundance  was  to  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Nor  did  he  suffer  the  price 
of  corn  to  be  raised,  though  near  two  hundred 
vessels,  loaded  with  grain,  were  lost  in  the  harboor 
by  the  violence  of  a  storm,  and  a  hundred  more, 
working  their  way  up  the  Tiber,  were  destroyed 
by  the  accident  of  fire.  At  the  same  time  Nero 
committed  the  caro  of  the  public  imposts  to 
three  men*  of  consular  rank,  namely,  Lueius 
Piso,  Ducennius  Geminus,  and  Pompeius  PauU- 
nus.  In  making  this  arrangement  he  animad- 
verted with  severity  on  the  conduct  of  former 
emperors,  whose  extravagance  made  heavy  an<* 
ticipations  of  the  rovenue ;  whereas  he  himself, 
by  his  frugality,  paid  annually  into  the  treasury, 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  six  millions  of 
sesterces. 

XIX.  A  custom,  highly  unjust  and  prejudicial 
to  the  rights  of  others,  was,  at  this  time,  in 
general  vogue.  When  the  time  drow  near  for 
the  election  of  magistrates,  or  the  allotment  of 
provinces,  it  was  the  practice  of  men  who  had 
no  issue,^  to  become  fathers  by  adoption.  Having 
Served  their  turn  in  a  contest  with  real  parents 
for  the  prsetorship,  and  the  administration  of 
provinces,  they  emancipated  their  pretended 
sons,  and  resumed  their  former  state.  Against 
this  abuse  warm  remonstrances  were  made  to  the 
senate.  The  complainants  urged  their  rights  of 
nature,  the  care  and  expense  of  rearing  children, 
while  the  compensation  by  law  established  s  wa« 
wrested  from  them  by  fraud,  by  artifice,  and 
the  facility  of  feigned  adoptions.  It  was  surely 
a  sufficient  advantage  to  such  as  had  no  chil- 
dren, that  they  could  live  free  from  all  charge 
and  solicitude,  without  leaving  the  road  to 
favour,  to  preferment,  and  honours  open  to 
them  in  common  with  men  who  are  of  service 
to  the  community.     Real  parents  are  taught  by 


1  It  was  a  settled  rule  of  law,  that  In  all  elections  fiv 
the  magistracy,  or  the  gOTemment  of  provinces,  the 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  candidate  who  had 
the  greatest  number  of  rJiildren.   See  Annals,  il.  a  51. 

2  By  the  law  Papia  Poppaea,  the  estales  of  those  ii4w 
did  not  entitle  themselves  to  the  privileges  annexed  to 
the  paternal  state,  were  to  devolve  to  tho  public  as  the 
rnmmnn  pnrent  of  all.   Annals,  lii.  a.  98. 
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tlM  lAWf  to  expect  the  rewaid  due  to  useful 
memben  of  the  community  $  but  the  laws  are 
eluded,  and  the  promised  reward  is  snatched 
away,  if  such,  as  have  raised  no  heirs  to  them- 
aelves,  are  allowed  to  become  parents  without 
paternal  affection,  and  childless  again  without 
re^t.  The  deception  of  a  moment  serves  to 
counterbalance  whole  years  of  expectation,  and 
the  true  father  sees  all  his  hopes  defeated.  The 
senate  passed  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  in  all  cases,  either  of  election  to  the  magis- 
tracy, or  succession  by  testamejit,  no  regard 
should  be  paid  to  adoptions  merely  colourable. 

XX.  Claudius  Timarchus,  a  native  of  Crete, 
was  cited  to  answer  a  prosecution  commenced 
against  him.  Besides  the  allegations  usually  laid 
to  the  charge  of  such  as  rise  in  the  provinces  to 
overgrown  wealth,  and  become  the  oppressors  of 
their  inferior  neighbours,  an  expression,  that  fell 
from  him,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  senate. 
This  man,  it  seems,  had  made  it  his  boast,  that 
addresses  of  public  thanks  to  the  proconsular 
governors  of  Crete  depended  entirely  on  his 
weight  and  influence.  Patus  Thra^ea  seized 
this  opportunity  to  convert  the  incident  to  the 
public  good.  He  gave  his  opinion  that  the  of- 
fender ought  to  be  banished  from  the  isle  of 
Crete,  and  proceeded  as  follows :  "  Experience 
hat  taught  us,  conscript  fathers,  that  the  wisest 
laws  and  the  best  examples  of  virtue  owe  their 
ori^  to  the  actual  commission  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  Men  of  integrity  make  it  their 
study,  on  such  occasions,  to  deduce  good  from 
eviL  To  the  corrupt  practices  of  public  orators 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Cincian  law,3  and  for 
the  JuUan  to  the  intrigues  and  open  bribery  of 
the  candidates  for  public  honours.  The  Calpur- 
nian  regulations  *  were  produced  by  the  avarice 
and  rapacity  of  the  magistrates.  Guilt  must 
precede  the  punishment,  and  reformation  grows 
out  of  abuse.  We  have  now  before  us  the  pride 
and  insolence  of  petty  tyrants  in  the  provinces. 
To  check  the  mischief,  let  us  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion, consistent  with  good  faith,  and  worthy  of 
the  Roman  name.  Protection  is  due  to  our  allies ; 
Irat  let  us  remember,  that,  to  adorn  our  names, 
we  are  not  to  depend  on  the  voice  of  foreign 
nations.  Our  fellow-citizens  are  the  best  judges 
of  our  conduct. 

XXI.  **  The  old  republic  was  not  content  with 
tending  prstors  and  consuls  to  administer  the 
provinces,  l^en  who  sustained  no  public  charac- 
ter were  often  commissioned  to  visit  the  remotest 


3  The  Cincian  Law  against  venal  advocates  has  been 
memioned.  Annals,  z1.  s.  6.  Laws  were  also  established 
by  Angoeaui,  called  Legea  Juiia,  to  prevent  bribery  at 
•l«ctioflMi   Suet  In  Aug.  s.  91  and  4D. 

4  The  Calpurniaa  Law  was  introduced  by  Lucius 
Oalponthis  Plao,  dt  puunUt  repehmdis,  to  compel  res* 
tftiiKkui  ftom  such  as  were  convicted  of  eztortlont  A.  U. 
C  flO^  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punlo  war.  It  was 
fi»11owed  from  time  to  time  bgr  new  dacreesi  but  all  provtd 
laeActual. 


colonies,  in  order  to  report  the  condition  of  each, 
and  the  temper  with  which  the  people  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  government.     By  the  judg- 
ment of  individuals,  whole  nations  were  kept 
in  awe.     What  is  our  practice  now  f  We  pay 
court  to  the  colonies  $  we  flatter  the  provinces, 
and  by  the  influence  of  some  powerful  leader, 
we  receive  public  thanks  for  our  administration. 
In  like  manner,  accusations  are  framed  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  some  overgrown  provincial. 
Let  the  right  of  complaining  still  remain ;  and, 
by  exercising  that  right,  let  the  provinces  show 
their  importance  {   but  let  them  not,  by  false 
encomiums,  impose  upon  our  judgment.     The 
praise,  that  springs  from  cabal  and  faction,  is 
more  pernicious  than  even  malice  or  cruelty. 
Let  both  be  suppressed.     More  mischief  is  done 
by  the  governor  who  wishes  to  oblige  than  by 
him  who  shovra  himself  not  afraid  of  offending. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  certain  virtues  to  pro- 
voke ill  will.     In  that  class  may  be  reckoned 
inflexible  severity,  and  the  firmness  that  never 
yields  to  intrigue,  or  the  arts  of  designing  men. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  every  new  governor  opens 
a  promising  scene,  but  the  last  act  seldom  cor- 
responds with  the  outset     In  the  end  we  see  an 
humble  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  prov- 
ince. Remove  the  evil,  and  government,  in  every 
quarter,  will  be  more  upright,  more  just,  more 
uniform.     By  prosecutions,  avarice  and  rapine 
have  received  a  check.     Abolish  the  custom  of 
giving  public  thanks,  and  you  suppress  the  pitiful 
ambition  which,  for  vain  applause,  can  stoop  to 
mean  compliances." 

XXII.  This  speech  was  received  with  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  fathers.  The  proposi- 
tion, notwithstanding,  could  not  be  formed  into 
a  decree,  the  consuls  refusing  to  make  their  re- 
port The  prince  interposed  in  the  business, 
and,  with  his  authority,  a  law  was  passed,  for- 
bidding any  person  whatever  to  move  in  a  pro- 
vincial assembly  8  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
proconsul  or  pr»tor,  or  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose.  During  the  same  con- 
sulship, the  gymnasium,  or  placie  of  athletic  ex- 
ercises, was  struck  with  lightning,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  The  statue  of  Nero  was  found  in 
the  ruins,  melted  down  to  a  shapeless  mass.  The 
celebrated  city  of  Pompeii*  in  Campania  was 


6  It  was  a  frequent  practice  of  the  provinces,  to  send 
a  deputation  to  the  senate,  with  an  address  of  thanks  to 
the  proconsuls  or  prsnors,  who  were  retun^d  to  Borne, 
for  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  people  under  their  ad* 
ministratioo :  and  this  contrivaifce  served  to  advance 
the  fame  of  the  men  who  condescended  to  intrigue  for 
applause,  and  thereby  open  their  road  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state.  See  the  panegyric  of  Trajan,  by 
Pliny  the  consul,  s.  70. 

6  Seneca  gives  an  account  of  this  earthquake,  but  he 
places  it  In  the  following  year.  See  Qusett  Natural, 
quvst.  vL  a  1.  Pompeii  is  now  called  Torre  dtlV  Amvn' 
riiUn.  It  was  allerwnrrls  totally  overwhelmed  by  the 
rniption  of  Motmt  Yesurins,  A.  U.  C  8XL 
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overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  well  nigh 
demolished.  Laelia,  the  vestal  virgin,  departed 
this  life ;  and  Cornelia,  descended  from  the 
family  uf  the  Cossi,  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
office. 

XXIII.  During  the  coDsul«ihip  of  Memmius 
Regulus  and  VAgiuius  Rufus,  [A.  U.  C.  816. 
A.  D.  63.]  Poppseu  was  delivered  uf  a  daughter. 
The  exultation  of  Nero  w:is  beyond  all  mortal 
joy.  He  called  the  new-born  infant  Augusta, 
and  gave  the  same  title  to  her  mother.*  The 
child  was  brought  into  the  world  at  Antium, 
where  Nero  himself  was  born.  The  senate,  be- 
fore the  birth,  had  offered  vows  to  the  gods  for 
the  safe  delivery  of  Poppsea.  They  fulfilled  their 
obligations,  and  voted  additional  honours.  Days 
of  supplication  were  appointed:  a  temple  was 
voted  to  the  goddess  of  fecundity ;  athletic  sports 
were  instituted  on  the  model  of  tlie  religious 
games  practised  at  Antium :  golden  statues  of 
the  two  goddesses  of  fortune  ^  were  to  be  erected 
on  the  throne  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  and  in 
honour  of  the  Claudian  and  Domitian  families,3 
Circensian  games  were  to  be  celebrated  at  An- 
tium, in  imitation  of  the  public  spectacles  exhi- 


bited at  Boville  to  commemorate  the  Julian  ract.  jvas  interrogated  concerning  the  state  of  Arroe- 


But  these  honours  were  of  short  duration  :  the 
infant  died  in  less  than  four  month8,'^and  the 
monuments  of  human  vanity  faded  away.  But 
new  modes  of  flattery  were  soon  displayed :  the 
child  was  canonized  for  a  goddess ;  a  temple 
was  decreed  to  her,  with  an  altar,  a  bed  of  state, 
a  priest,  and  religious  ceremonies. 

Nero's  grief,  like  his  joy  ^  the  birth,  was 
without  bounds  or  measure.  At  the  time  when 
the  senate  went  in  crowds  to  Antium,  to  con- 
gratulate the  prince  on  the  delivery  of  Poppsa, 
a  circumstance  occurred  worthy  of  notice.  Paetus 
Thrasea  was  ordered  by  Nero  not  to  appear  upon 
that  occasion.  The  affront  was  deemed  a  pre- 
lude to  the  ruin  of  that  eminent  citizen.  He 
received  the  mandate  with  his  usual  firmness, 
calm  and  undismayed.  A  report  prevailed  soon 
after,  that  Nero,  in  conversation  with  Seneca, 
made  it  his  boast,  that  he  was  reconciled  to 
Thrasei,  and  in  return  the  philosopher  wished 
him  joy.  In  consequence  of  this  incident  the 
glory  of  those  excellent  men  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch;  but  their  danger  kept  pace  with  their 
glory. 

XXIV.  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  ambas- 
sadors from  Vologeses  arrived  at  Rome,  with 
letters  from  the  king,  their  master,  in  substance 
declaring, "  that  he  would  not  revive  the  question 


I  The  worship  paid  to  Fortune  &•  a  goddess  is  well 
known  from  Horace,  lib.  i.  ode  35.  O  Div(h  gratum 
ftMB  regii  Antium.  There  were  two  goddesses  of  for- 
tune adored  in  that  ciij ;  one,  the  Happy ;  the  other,  the 
Bqueairian, 

S  Nero  bj  his  fkther  was  of  the  Domitian  liunlly,  and 
by  adoption  of  the  Claudian.  See  the  Genealogical 
lVa)l«,No.a5. 


of  right,  so  often  urged  and  fiflly  discussed,  since 
the  gods,  the  sovereign  arbiters  of  nations,  had 
delivered  Armenia  into  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
thi.ms,  not  without  disgrace  to  the  Roman  name. 
Tigranes  had  been  hemmed  in  by  a  close  block- 
'ide ;  PiBtus  and  his  legions  were  enveloped  in 
the  like  distress,  and,  in  the  moment  when  de- 
struction hung  over  them,  the  whole  army  was 
suffered  to  decamp.  The  Parthians  displayed  at 
once  their  superior  valour  and  their  moderation. 
But  even  in  the  present  juncture  Tiridates  had 
no  objection  to  a  long  journey  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  be  there  invested  with  the  sovereignty  j  but, 
being  of  the  order  of -the  Magi,  the  duties  of 
the  sacerdotal  function  3  required  his  personal 
attendance.  He  was  willing,  however,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Roman  camp,  and  there  receive 
the  regal  diadem  under  the  eagles,  and  the 
image  of  the  emperor,  in  the  presence  of  the 
legions." 

XXV.  The  style  of  this  letter  differed  essen- 
tially from  the  account  transmitted  by  Psetus, 
who  represented  the  affabs  of  the  east  in  a  flour- 
ishing situation.  To  ascertain  the  truth,  a  cen- 
turion, who  had  travelled  with  the  ambassadors. 


nia.  The  Romans,  he  replied,  have  evacuated 
the  country.  Nero  felt  the  instilting  mockery 
of  being  asked  to  yield  what  the  Barbarians  had 
seized  by  force.  He  summoned  a  council  of  the 
leading  men  at  Rome,  to  determine,  by  their 
advice,  which  was  most  eligible,  a  difficult  and 
laborious  war,  or  an  ignominious  peace.  AD 
declared  for  war.  The  conduct  of  it  was  com- 
mitted to  Corbulo,  who,  by  the  experience  of  so 
many  years,  knew  both  the  temper  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  the  genius  of  the  enemy.  The  mis- 
conduct of  Pastus  had  brought  disgrace  on  the 
Roman  nanie ;  and  to  hazard  the  same  calamities 
from  the  incapacity  of  another  officer,  was  not 
advisable. 

The  Parthian  deputies  received  their  answer, 
but  were  dismissed  with  handsome  presents, leav- 
ing them  room  to  infer  from  the  mild  behaviour 
of  the  emperor,  that  Tiridates,  if  he  made  the 
request  in  person,  might  succeed  to  the  extent 
of  his  wishes.  The  civil  administration  of  Syria 
was  committed  to  Cestius,  but  the  whole  military 
authority  was  assigned  to  Corbulo.  The  fifteenth 
legion,  then  in  Pannonia  under  the  command  of 
Marius  Celsus,  was  ordered  to  join  the  army. 
Directions  were  also  given  to  the  kings  and  te- 
trarchs  of  the  east,  as  also  to  the  governors  and 
imperial  procurators  of  the  several  provinces  in 
those  parts,  to  submit  in  every  thing  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Corbulo  was  now  invested 
with  powers  little  short  of  what  the  Roman 
people  committed  to  Pompey  <  in  the  war  against 


3  For  more  of  the  Parthian  superstition,  and  the  sera 
plea  of  Tiridates,  see  the  Appendix  to  the  Annals,  zvi. 

4  Pompef  was  employed  as  a  comnuuider-in-ehief  In 
the  piratic  war,  with  a  commission  giving  to  hUn  saprsme 
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tbc  pirates.  Pstus,  in  the  meantime,  returned 
to  Rome,  not  without  apprehensions  of  being 
called  to  a  seFore  account.  Ne^o  appeased  his 
fears,  content  with  a  few  sallies  of  mirth  and 
ridicule.  His  words  were,  "I  make  haste  to 
pardon  you,  lest  a  state  of  suspense  should 
injure  a  man  of  your  sensibility.  Since  you 
are  bo  apt  to  take  fright,  delay  on  my  part 
might  hurt  your  nerves,  and  bring  on  a  fit  of 
illness." 

XXVI.  Oorbttlo  expected  no  advantage  to  the 
service  from  the  fourth  and  twelfth  legions,  the 
bravest  of  their  men  being  all  cut  off,  and  the 
survivors  still  remaining  covered  with  conster- 
nation. He  removed  them  into  Syria ;  and,  in 
exchange,  reinforced  himself  with  the  sixth  le- 
gion, and  the  third  ;  both  in  full  vigour,  inured 
to  hardship,  and  no  less  distinguished  by  their 
success  than  by  their  valour.  To  these  he  added 
the  fifth  legion,  which  happened  to  be  quartered 
in  Pontus,  and,  by  consequence,  had  not  suffered 
in  the  late  defeat.  The  fifteenth  legion  had 
lately  joined  the  army,  as  also  a  body  of  select 
troops  from  Illyricum  and  E^pt,  with  the  cav- 
alry, the  cohorts,  and  auxiliaries  sent  by  the 
confederate  kings.-  The  whole  force  assembled 
at  Melitene,?  where  Corbulo  proposed  to  cross 
the  Euphrates.  His  first  care  was  to  purify  his 
army  by  a  solemn  lustration.<  Those  rites  per- 
formed, he  called  his  men  to  a  meeting,  and  in  a 
spirited  harangue  painted  forth  the  auspicious 
government  of  the  reigning  prince  j  he  mentioned 
his  own  exploits,  and  imputed  to  the  imbecility 
of  Paetus  all  the  disasters  that  happened.  The 
whole  of  his  discourse  was  delivered  in  a  style 
of  authority,  the  true  eloquence  of  a  soldier. 

XXVII.  He  began  his  march  without  delay, 
and  chose  the  road  formerly  traversed  by  Lucul- 
101,7  having  first  given  orders  to  his  men  to  open 
the  passes,  and  remove  the  obstructions,  with 
which  time  and  long  disuse  had  choked  up  part 
of  the  way.  He  heard  that  ambassadors  from 
Tiridates  and  Vologeses  were  advancing  with 
overtures  of  peace,  and  having  no  inclination  to 
treat  them  with  disdain,  he  sent  forward  some 
chosen  centurions,  with  instructions  neither 
harsh  nor  arrogant,  in  substance  stating,  *<  that 
the  misunderstandkig  between  the  two  nations 


authority  lo  efbry  province  to  the  extent  of  fifty  miles 
from  the  sea-coast.  By  the  decree  of  the  senate  on  that 
occasion,  Telle  ius  Paterculue  observes,  almost  the  whole 
Roman  world  waa  fubjected  to  the  will  of  one  man. 
Qmo  aenatus  conttuUo  petne  lolius  wbis  terrarum  impe- 
rium  uni  viro  dtfertbattir.  Veil.  Poterc.  lib.  ii.  s.  31. 
See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pompey. 

5  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

€  Thie  superstitious  ceremony  is  described  byLivy. 
The  soldiers  were  drawn  out  on  an  open  plain,  and 
crowned  with  laurel  wreaths,  while  vicliins  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  god  of  war.  The  general  harangued  his 
men  upon  the  occasion.   Livy,  lib.  i.  s.  28. 


might  still  be  compromised,  without  proceeding 
to  the  decision  of  the  swoid.     Both  armies  had 
fought  with  alternate  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in 
some  instances   favourable  to  the  Romans,  in 
others  to  the  Parthians ;  and  from  those  events 
both  sides  might  derive  a  lesson  against  the  pride 
and  insolence  of  victory.     It  was  the  interest  of 
Tiridates  to  receive,  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  a  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  state,  before 
hostile  armies  laid  a  scene  of  desolation;  and 
Vologeses  would  consult  his  own  advantage,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  people,  by  preferring  the 
friendship  of  Rome  to  wild  ambition  and  the 
havoc  of  a  destructive  war.     The  internal  dis- 
sensions that  distract  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
are  too  well  known.     It  is  also  known   that 
Vologeses  had  for  his  subjects  fierce  and  barbar- 
ous nations,  whom  no  law  can  check,  no  govern- 
ment can  control.     Nero,  en  the  contrary,  sees 
a  settled  calm  throughout  the  Roman  world,  and, 
except  the  rupture  with  Parthia,  has  no  other 
war  upon  his  hands."     Such  was  Corbulo's  an- 
swer.    To  give  it  weight,  he  added  the  terrors 
of  the  sword.     The  grandees  of  Armenia,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  revolt,  were  driven  out  of 
their  possessions,  and  their  castles  were  levelled 
to  the  ground.     Between  the  weak,  who  made 
no  resistance,  and  the  brave  and  resolute,  no  dis- 
tinction was  made.     All  were  involved  in  one 
common  danger;  no  place  was  safe;  hills  and' 
mountains  no  less  than  the  open  plain  were  filled 
with  consternation. 

XXVIU.  The  name  of  Corbulo  was  not,  as 
is  usual  among  adverse  nations,  hated  by  the 
enemy.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  held  in  high 
esteem,  and,  by  consequence,  his  advice  had  great 
weight  with  the  Barbarians.  Vologeses  did  not 
wish  for  a  general  war.  He  desired  a  truce  in 
favour  of  some  particular  provinces.  Tiridates 
proposed  an  interview  with  the  Roman  general. 
An  early  day  waa  appointed.  The  place  for  the 
congress  was  chosen  by  the  prince  on  the  very 
spot  where  Petus  and  his  legions  were  invested. 
The  scene  of  their  late  victory  flattered  the  pride 
of  the  Barbarians.  Corbulo  did  not  decline  the 
meeting.  The  face  of  things  he  knew  was  chang- 
ed, and  the  reverse  of  fortune  was  glorious  to 
himself.  The  disgrace  of  Psetus  gave  him  no 
anxiety.  Having  resolved  to  pay  the  last  funeral 
rites  to  the  slaughtered  soldiers,  whose  bodies 
lay  weltering  on  the  field,  he  chose,  for  that 
purpose,  the  son  of  the  vanquished  general,  then 
a  military  tribune,  and  ordered  him  to  march  at 
the  head  of  the  companies  appointed  to  perform 
that  melancholy  duty.  ,0n  the  day  fixed  for 
the  convention,^  Tiberius  Alexander,  a  Roman 


8  Ti^  erius  Alexander  was  by  birth  one  of  the  Jewish 

nation,  but  an  apostate  from  the  religion  of  his  country. 

Joseph.  Jewish.  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  s.  5.    The  emperors  fire* 

7  Locullus  commanded  the  legions  in  Armenia,  A  U.  I  quentlys^nt  their  chosen  fii^ourltes  to  attend  (he  general, 

C  CBS.  Sea  Plutarch,  Life  of  LucuUua  I  but,  ia  IStct,  to  be  spies  upon  his  conduct. 
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knight,  who  had  been  sent  by  Nero  to  superintend 
the  operations  of  the  campaign,  and  with  him 
Vivianus  Anntus,  son-in-law  to  Corbulo,  but  not 
yet  of  senatorian  age,i  though,  in  the  absence  of 
his  superior  officer,  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  fifth  legion,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Tiridates, 
in  the  character  of  hostages,  chosen,  not  only  to 
remove  from  the  mind  of  the  prince  all  suspicion, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  do  him  honour.  The 
Parthian  and  the  Roman  general  proceeded  to 
the  interview,  each  attended  by  twenty  horse- 
men. As  soon  as  they  drew  near,  Tiridates 
leaped  from  his  horse.  Corbulo  returned  the 
compliment.  They  advanced  on  foot,  and  took 
each  other  by  the  hand. 

XXIX.  The  Roman  general  addressed  the 
prince.  He  praised  the  judgment  of  a  young 
man,  who  had  the  moderation  to  prefer  pacific 
measures  to  the  calamities  of  war.  Tiridates 
expatiated  on  the  splendour  of  his  illustrious 
line,  and  then  taking  a  milder  tone,  agreed  to 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Rome.  In  a  juncture 
when  the  aflfairs  of  Parthia  were  in  a  flourishing 
state,  a  prince,  descended  from  the  Arsacides, 
humbling  himself  before  the  emperor,  would 
present  to  the  Roman  people  a  new  scene  of 
glory.  It  was  then  settled  as  a  preliminary  article, 
that  Tiridates  should  lay  down  the  regal  diadem 
at  the  foot  of  Nero's  statue,  and  never  again  re- 
sume it,  till  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  the 
emperor.  The  parties  embraced  each  other,  and 
the  convention  ended. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  two  armies  were 
drawn  out  with  grcdt  military  pomp.  On  one 
side  stood  the  Parthian  cavalry,  ranged  in  bat- 
tallions,  with  all  the  pride  of  eastern  magnifi- 
cence. The  Roman  legions  appeared  on  the 
opposite  ground,  the  eagles  glittering  to  the  eye, 
the  banners  displayed,  and  the  images  of  the 
gods,  in  regular  order,  forming  a  kind  of  temple. 
In  the  centre  stood  a  tribunal,  and  upon  it  a 
curule  chair  supporting  the  statue  of  Nero.  Ti- 
ridates approached.  Having  immolated  victims 
with  the  usual  rites,  he  took  the  diadem  from 
his  brow,  and  laid  it  at  the  foot  of  the  statue. 
The  spectators  gazed  with  earnest  ardour,  and 
every  bosom  heaved  with  mixed  emotions.  The 
place  where  the  legions  were  besieged  and  forced 
to  capitulate  was  before  the  eye,  and  the  same 
spot  exhibited  a  reverse  of  fortune.  They  saw 
Tiridates  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Rome, 
a  spectacle  to  the  nations  through  which  he  was 
to  pass,  and  to  exhibit,  in  the  presence  of  Nero, 
the  humble  condition  of  a  suppliant  prince ;  how 
little  better  than  a  captive ! 

XXX.  To  the  glory  resulting  from  these  events 
Corbulo  added  the  graceful  qualities  of  affability 
and  condescension.  He  invited  Tiridates  to  a 
buiquet.     The  prince  was  struck  with  the  nov- 


1  Not  yet  five  and  twentf. 


elty  of  Roman  manners.  Every  object  twnk* 
ened  his  curiosity.  He  desired  to  know  the 
reason  of  all  that  he  observed.  When  the  watch* 
was  stationed,  why  was  it  announced  by  a  cen- 
turion ?  Why  did  the  company,  when  the  ban- 
quet closed,  rise  from  table  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  P  And  why  was  the  fire  on  the  augural 
altar  lighted  with  a  torch  ?  The  Roman  general 
answered  all  inquiries,  not  without  partiality  for 
his  country.  He  aggrandized  every  thing,  and 
gave  the  Parthian  the'  noblest  idea  of  the 
iqanners  and  institutions  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. On  the  following  day  Tiridates  desired 
reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  so  long  a  journey, 
and,  before  he  undertook  it,  desired  that  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  -  visit  his  mother  and 
his  brothers.  His  request  was  granted.  The 
prince  delivered  up  his  daughter  as  a  hostage, 
and  despatched  letters  to  Nero  in  terms  of  tub- 
mission. 

XXXI.  He  met  his  two  brothers,  Pacoms  in 
Media,  and  Vologeses  «t  Ecbatana.8  The  Par^ 
thian  king  was  not  inattentive  to  the' interest  of 
Tiridates.  He  had  already  sent  despatches  to 
Corbulo,  requesting  that  his  brbther  should  not 
be  disgraced  by  any  circumstance  that  looked 
like  a  badge  of  slavery ;  that  he  should  not  be 
obliged  to  surrender  his  sword  \  that  the  honour 
of  embracing  the  governors  4  of  the  sevetki  pro- 
vinces should  not  be  denied  to  him;  that  he 
should  not  unde^o  the  humiliating  affront  of 
waiting  at  their  gates,  or  in  their  antechamben  i 
and  that  at  Rome  he  should  be  treated  with  all 
the  marks  of  distinction  usually  paid  to  the  con- 
suls. The  truth  is,  the  Parthian  king,  trained 
up  in  all  the  pride  of  despotism,  knew  but  little 
of  the  Romans.  He  was  not  informed,  that  it  is  the 
character  and  policy  of  that  people  to  maintain, 
with  zeal,  the  substantial  interests  of  the  em- 
pire, without  any  regard  to  petty  formalities,  the 
mere  shadow  of  dominion. 

XXXII.  In  the  course  of  the  year  Nero 
granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Latium  to 
the  maritime  nations  s  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
He  likewise  assigned  to  the  Roman  knights  dia- 
tinct  seats  in  the  circus,  advancing  them  before 
the  space  allotted  to  the  populace.    Till  this 


2  The  night  in  a  Roman  camp  was  divided  Into  fimr 
watches,  each  fbr  the  space  of  three  hoars.  When  the 
senUnels  were  changed,  notice  yna  given  tj  the  soond 
of  trumpet.    See  Hist  lib.  ii.  s.  29. 

3  Vologeses  king  of  Pftrthia,  and  Pacomfl  king  of 
Media,  were  brothers  to  Tiridates.  For  Ecbauna,  see 
the  Geographical  Table. 

4  None  but  persons  of  high  rank  were  admittad  to 
embrace  the  governors  of  provinces.  According  to  tho 
ideas  of  that  age,  the  honour  was  so  high  that  the  Atf- 
thian  king  thought  proper  to  make  it  a  preliminary 
article. 

6  The  capital  of  the  Maritime  Alps  was  called  £ftro> 
dununif  now  Btnbrun^  See  an  account  of  the  terrhorfes 
of  the  Dnke  of  Savoy.  The  rights  and  pHvllegss  of 
Latium  have  been  already  mentioned,  Annals,  xv.  s.  81. 
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gaJatkn  took  place,  the  knights  were  mixed 
indiicrliiiinately  with  the  multitude,  the  Roscian 
law  >  extending  to  no  mora  than  fourteen  rows 
of  the  theatra.  A.  apectaele  of  gladiators  was 
exhibited  this  year,  in  nothing  inferior  to  the 
magnificence  displayed  on  former  occasions  ftut 
a  number  of  senators,  and  women  of  illustrious 
rank,  descended  into  the  arena,7  and,  by  exhibit- 
ing their  persons  in  the  lists,  brought  disgrace 
on  themselves  and  their  families. 

XXXIII.  In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Lsca- 
nius  and  Marcus  Licinius,  [A.  U.  C.  817.  A  D. 
64.]  Nero's  passion  for  theatrical  fame  broke  out 
with  a  degree  of  vehemence  not  to  be  resisted. 
He  had  hitherto   performed   in   private  only, 
during  the  sports  of  the  Roman  youth,  called  the 
jjjTKSkidAi  hut,  upon  those  occasions,  he  was 
confined  to  his  own  palace  or  his  gardens ;  a 
•phere  too  limited  for  such  bright  ambition,  and 
so  fine  a  Toice.     He  glowed  with  impatience  to 
present  himself  before  the  public  eye,  but  had  not 
yet  the  courage  to  make  his  first  appearance  at 
Rome.    Naples  was  deemed  a  Greek  city,  and, 
for  that  reason,  a  proper  place  to  begin  his  career 
of  glory.   With  the  laurels  which  he  was  there 
to  acquire,  he  might  pass  over  into  Greece,  and 
after  gaining,  by  victory  in  song,  the  glorious 
crown  which  antiquity  considered  as  a  sacred 
prize,  he  might  return  to  Rome,  with  his  hon- 
ours blooming  round  him,  and  by  his  celebrity 
inflame  the  curibsity  of  the  populace.  With  this 
idea  he  pursued  his  plan.  The  theatre  at  Naples 
was  crowded  with  spectators.    Not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  a  prodigious  multi- 
tude from  all  the  municipal  towns  and  colonies 
in  the  neighbourhood,  flocked  together,  attracted 
by  the  novelty  of  a  spectacle  so  very  extraor- 
dinary.   All  who  followed  the  prince,  to  pay 
their  court,  or  as  persons  belonging  to  his  train, 
attended  on  the  occasion.   The  menial  servants, 
and  even  the  common  soldiers,  were  admitted  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 


6  The  RtMcian  Law,  so  called  after  L.  Roscius  Otho, 
wae  eeiAblished  A.  U.  G.  685.  It  assigned  feurteen  rows 
in  th«  theatre  to  the  Roman  knights;  but  was  silent  as 
to  the  CimUf  where  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the 
commonaUy,  were  mixed  in  a  promiscuous  concourse. 
Afterwards,  in  the  consulship  of  Cinna  and  Messala, 
A.  U.  C.  757,  the  senators  and  knights  had  a  place  as- 
aigned  at  the  spectacle  of  the  OireiM,  where  they  sat 
apart  from  the  pUMama,  bat  without  any  distinction 
between  their  own  two  orders.  Claudius  allotted  pro- 
sier places  for  tha  senators.  Snet.  In  Claud,  a  91.  It 
remained  for  Nero  to  take  care  of  the  equesltlan  order. 
Snet.  in  Neron.  s.  11. 

7  Soeionitts  says,  Nero  engaged  four  himdred  sena* 
tote,  aad  afx  hundred  Roman  knights,  some  of  them  of 
fisir  fortune  and  chsiacter,  to  enter  the  lists  as  gladi. 
siors,  and  encounter  the  wild  beasts.  Healso  invited  the 
vestal  viigins  to  see  the  wrestlers,  because,  as  he  said, 
at  Olympia  the  priestesses  of  Geres  were  allowed  the 
prtvUege  of  seeing  that  diversion.  Soet.  in  Neron.  s.  13. 
SeeAiiDalfl,xlv. a  15;  and  notes.  See  Juvanal, sat.  vl. 
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XXXIV.  The  theatre,  of  course,  was  crowded. 
An  accident  happened,  which  men  in  general 
considered  as  an  evil  omen  t  with  the  emperor 
it  possed  for  a  certain  sign  of  the  favour  and 
protection  of  the  gods.  As  soon  as  the  audience 
dispersed,  the  theatre  tumbled  to  pieces.  No 
other  mischief  followed.  Nero  seized  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  compose  hymns  of  gratitude.  He  sung 
them  himself,  celebreting  with  melodious  aire 
his  happy  escape  from  the  ruin.  Being  now 
determined  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  he  stopped  at 
Beneventum.  At  that  place  Vatinius  entertained 
him  with  a  show  of  gladiators.  Of  all  the 
detestable  characters  that  disgraced  the  court  of 
Nero,  this  man  was  the  most  pernicious.  He 
was  bred  up  in  a  shoemaker's  stall.  Deformed 
in  his  penon,  he  possessed  a  vein  of  ribaldry 
and  vulgar  humour,  which  qualified  him  to 
succeed  as  buffoon.  In  the  character  of  a  jester 
he  recommended  himself  to  notice,  but  soon 
forsook  his  scurrility  for  the  trade  of  an  infbrmer ; 
and  having,  by  the  ruin  of  the  worthiest  citizens, 
arrived  at  eminence  in  guilt,  he  rose  to  wealth 
and  power,  the  most  dangerous  miscreant  of  that 
evil  period ! 

XXXV.  Nero  was  a  constant  spectator  of  the 
sports  exhibited  at  Beneventum ;  but  even  amidst 
his  diversions  his  heart  knew  no  pause  from 
cruelty.  He  compelled  Torquatus  Silanus  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  for  no  other  reason,  than 
because  he  united  to  the  splendour  of  the  Jiuian 
family  the  honour  of  being  great-grandson  to 
Augustus.>  The  prosecutors,  suborned  for  the 
business,  alleged  against  him,  that,  having  pro- 
digally wasted  his  fortune  in  gifts  and  largesses, 
he  had  no  resouree  left  but  war  and  civil  com- 
motion. With  that  design  he  retained  about 
his  person  men  of  rank  and  distinction,  em- 
ployed in  various  offices  t  he  had  his  secretaries, 
his  treasuren,  and  paymasten,  all  in  the  style 
of  imperial  dignity,  even  then  anticipating  what 
his  ambition  aimeid  at  This  charge  being  made 
in  form,  such  of  his  freedmen  as  were  known  to 
be  in  the  confidence  of  their  master  were  seized, 
and  loaded  with  fetters.  Silanus  saw  that  his 
doom  was  impending,  and,  to  prevent  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  opened  this  veins  of  both  his 
arms.  Nero,  according  to  his  custom,  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  lenity.  <*The  guilt  of  Si- 
lanus," he  said, << was  manifest:  and  though, by 
an  act  of  despair,  he  showed  that  his  crimes 
admitted  no  defence,  his  life  would  have  been 
spared,  had  he  thought  proper  to  trust  to  the 
clemency  of  his  judge.*' 

XXXYL  In  a  short  tune  after,  Nero,  for 
reasons  not  sufficiently  explained,  resolved  to 
defer  his  expedition  into  Greece.  He  returned 
to  Rome,  cherishing  in  imagination  a  new  de- 
sign to  visit  the  eutein  nations,  and  ^gTpt  in 
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IMtitlcttlar.  This  project  had  been  for  some  time 
settled  in  his  mind.  He  announced  it  by  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  assured  the  pe6ple  that 
his  absence  would  be  of  short  duration,  and,  in 
the  interval,  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
commonwealth  would  be  in  no  kind  of  danger. 
For  the  success  of  his  voyage  he  went  to  offer 
up  prayers  in  the  capitol.  He  proceeded  thence 
to  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Being  there  seized 
with  a  sudden  tremor  in  every  joint,  arising 
either  from  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  goddess, 
or  from  a  troubled  conscience,  which  never  ceased 
to  goad  and  persecute  him,  he  renounced  his  en- 
terprise altogether,  artfully  pretending  that  the 
love  of  his  country,  which  he  felt  warm  at  his 
heart,  was  dearer  to  him  than  all  other  consid- 
erations. **  I  have  seen,"  he  said,  ^  the  dejected 
looks  of  the  people ;  I  have  heard  the  murmurs 
of  complaint;  the  idea  of  so  long  a  voyage  afflicts 
the  citizens ;  and,  indeed,  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise, when  the  shortest  excursion  I  could  make 
was  always  sure  to  depress  their  spirits  ?  The 
sight  of  their  prince  has,  at  all  times,  been  their 
comfort  and  theij:  best  support.  In  private 
families  the  pledges  of  natural  affection  can 
soften  the  resolutions  of  a  fatherj  and  mould 
him  to  their  purpose :  the  people  of  Rome  have  the 
same  ascendant  over  the  min^  of  their  sovereign. 
I  feel  their  influence:  I  yield  to  their  wishes." 
With  these  and  such  like  expressions  he  amused 
the  multitude.  Their  love  of  public  spectacles 
made  them  eager  for  his  presence,  and,  above  all, 
they  dreaded,  if  he  left  the  capital,  a  dearth  of 
provision^.  The  senate  and  the  leading  men 
looked  on  with  indifference,  unable  to  decide 
which  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  his  presence  in 
the  city,  y  his  tyranny  at  a  distance.  They 
agreed  at  length  (as  in  alarming  cases  fear  is  al- 
ways in  haste  to  conclude,)  that  what  happene'd 
was  the  worst  evil  that  could  befall  them. 
.  -  XXXVII.  Neto  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
Rome  was  the  place  in  which  he  most  delighted. 
•To  diffuse  this  opinion,  he  established  convivial 
meetings  in  all  the  squares  and  public  places.^ 
The  whole  city  seemed  to  be  his  house.  Of 
the  various  feasts  given  upon  this  occasion,  that 
which  was  prepared  for  the  prince  by  Tigelli- 
nus,  exceeded  in  profusion  and  luxury  every  thing 
of  the  kind.  I  shall  hece  give  a  description  of 
this  celebrated  entertainment,  that  the  reader, 
from  one  example,  may  form  his  idea  of  the 
prodigality  of  the  times,  and  that  history  may 
not  be  encumbered  with  a  repetition  of  the  same 


1  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Nero  frequentlf  supped  in 
public,  either  In  the  Field  of  Mars,  or  the  Circus,  at- 
tended at  table  bj  the  common  harlots  of  the  city,  or 
from  Syria.  When  he  went  down  the  Tiber  to  Ostia,  or 
coasted  along  the  bay  of  Baise,  booths,  with  all  conve- 
niences for  drinking  and  debauchery,  were  arranged  on 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  while  ladles  of  pleasure  stood  like 
Mrsns,  to  Invha  the  passeagers  from  their  ships.  Suet. 
la  Neron.  s.  37. 


enormities.  Tigellittus  gave  his  banquet  on  the 
lake  of  Agrippa,s  on  a  platform  of  prodigiou 
size,3  built  for  the  reception  of  the  guests. 

To  move  this  magnificent  edifice  to  and  fro 
on  the  water,  he  prepared  a  number  of  boats 
sufierbly  decorated  with  gold  and  ivory.  The 
rowers  were  a  band  of  pathics.  Each  had  his 
station,  according  to  his  age,  or  his  skill  in  the 
science  of  debauchery.  The  country  round  was 
ransacked  for  game  and  animals  of  the  chase. 
Fish  was  brought  from  every  sea,  and  even  from 
the  ocean.  On  the  borders  of  the  lake  brothels 
were  erected,  and  filled  with  women  of  illustri- 
ous rank.  On  the  opposite  bank  was  seen  a 
baud  of  harlots,  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
vices,  or  their  persons.  In  wanton  dance  and 
lascivious  attitudes  they  displayed  their  naked 
charms.  When  night  came  on,  a  sudden  illumi- 
nation from  the  adjacent  groves  and  buildings 
blazed  over  the  lake.  A  concert  of  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  enlivened  the  scene.  Neto 
rioted,  in  all  kinds  of  lascivious  pleasure.  Be- 
tween lawful  and  unlawful  gratifications  .he 
made  no  distinction.  Corruption  seemed  to  be 
at  a  stand,  if,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  he  had 
not  devised  a  new  abomination  to  fill  the  mea- 
sure of  his  crimes.  He  personated  a  womaOy 
and  in  that  character  was  given  in  marriage 
to  one  of  his  infamous  herd,  a  pathic  named 
Pythagoras.*  The  emperor  of  Rome,  with  the 
affected  airs  of  female  delicacy,  put  on  the 
nuptial  veil.  The  augurs  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony; the  portion  of  the  bride  was  openly 
paid; 5  the  genial  bed  was  displayed  to  view| 
nuptial  torches  were  lighted  up ;  the  whole  was 
public,  not  even  excepting  the  endearments 
which,  in  a  natural  marriage,  decency  reserves 
for  the  shades  of  night. 

XXXVIII.  A  dreadful  calami^  followedjji 
^  short  time  aKer,  bv  some  ascnl 
mA  bv  otners'  lo  ibe  execrai)le  wJcte^nesToT 


2  The  lake  of  Agrippa  was  in  the  gardens  a^joinUig 
to  his  bouse,  near  the  Pantheon. 

3  This  platibrm  was  constructed  by  a  great  number  of 
timbers  fiutened  together,  and  left  to  float  on  the  water. 
Lucan  has  described  such  a  platform  with  a  tower  on  h. 
Fharsal.  lib.  iv.  ver.  17. 

4  Dio  has  given  an  account  of  Nero's  marriage  whh 
Pythagoras,  and  also  of  his  taking  Sporus,  the  eunuch, 
to  be  his  wife.    See  Appendix  to  book  xvi.  s.  8. 

5  Juvenal  has  described  this  scene  of  impious  proe- 
titutlon: 

■  Dudum  sedet  ilia  parato 

Flammeolo,  Tyriueque  paUun  genialls  in  bonis 
Sternitur,  et  ritu  decies  centena  dabuntar 
Antiquo ;  veniet  cum  signatoribus  auspez. 

Sat.  X.  V.  833^ 
Adom'd  with  bridal  pomp  she  site  in  stale* 
The  public  notaries  and  aruspez  wait ; 
The  genial  bed  is  in  the  garden  drest; 
The  portion  paid,  and  every  rite  ezprast, 
Which  in  a  Roman  marriage  is  profesu 

DaTOBif'B  Jovmaii. 

6  Suetonius  relates  the  fire  at  Romci  and  has  no  dssM 
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Ntro.  The  authority  of  hittoriana  ia  on  btfth 
tflei,  and  which  preponderates  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  ii  is,  however^  certain,  \jj^^\  pf  a" 
tne  dbasTera  thai  ever  befell  the  city  of  Rome 
torn  tne  xjafe  of  fire,  this  was  the  worst,  the 
mi^  VioUpt,  ynd  destructive.  The  flame  brok^ 
out  in  that  part  ot  the  circus  which  adjoins,  on^ 
one  side,  to  mount  Palatine,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  mount  Cslius.  It  caught  a  number  of  shops 
■tored  with  combustible  goods,  and,  gathering 
force  from  the  winds,  spread  with  rapidity  from 
one  end  of  the  circus  to  the  other.  Neither  the 
thick  walls  of  houses,  nor  the  inclosures  of  tem- 
plet, nor  any  other  building,  could  check  the' 
rmpid  progress  of  the  flames.     J^feadfnl  confla- 

g^*^l1    fft^lnwd         Thft    TftVPl    pTrta   nj    tuo   »i>y 

^ere  destroyed.  The  fire  communicated  to  the 
higner  buiIHings,  and,  again  laying  hold  of  infe- 
rior places,  spread  with  a  degree  of  velocity  that 
nothing  could  resist  The  form  of  the  stfeets, 
long  and  narrow,  with  frequent  windings,  and  no 
regular  opening,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient 
Itome,7  contributed  to  increase  the  mischief. 
The  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  women,  the 
infiimitiet  of  age,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
young  and  tender,  added  misery  to  the  dreadful 
scene.  Some  endelvoured  to  provide  for  them- 
■elves,  others  to  save  their  friends,  in  one  part 
dragging  along  the  lame  and  impotent,  in  an- 
other waiting  to  receive  the  tardy,  or  expect- 
ing relief  themselves  \  they  hurried,  they  lin- 
gered, they  obstructed  one  another  i  they  looked 
behind,  and  the  fire  broke  out  in  front;  they 
escaped  from  the  flames,  and  in  their  place  of 
lefuge  found  no  safety ;  the  fire  raged  in  every 
quarter ;  all  were  involved  in  one  general  con- 
flagration. 

The  unhappy  wretches  fled  to  places  remote, 
and  thought  themselves  secure,  but  soon  per- 
oeiTed  the  flames  raging  round  them.  Which 
way  to  turn,  what  to  avoid  or  what  to  seek,  no 
one  could  tell.  They  crowded  the  streets ;  they 
feu  prostrate  on  the  ground  $  they  lay  stretched 
in  the  fields,  in  consternation  and  dismay,  re- 
aigned  to  their  fate.  Numbers  lost  their  whole 
■ubitance,  even  the  tools  and  implements  by 
which  they  gained  their  livelihood,  and,  in  that 
distress,  did  not  wish  to  survive.     Others,  wild 


jn  firebrands  and  flaming  torcnes.  proclafanink 

aloudy   that   thyy  ^^   *iithnrit|r  fgp  what  theV 

did.  Whether,  in  fact^  they  had  received  such 
horrible 'orders,  or,  under  that  device,  meant  lo 
plunder  with  greater  iicefltiSgnn 


of  Nero's  guilt.  He  tells  us,  thai  somebody  repeating 
In  conTcrsation, 

'E|io9  $a»6prof  yata  (iixOnTut  irv/)2, 
When  Jam  dead  lei  fire  devour  the  world. 

lid  it  be,  said  Nero,  whiiat  I  am  living^  i/toi  ^tSms. 
Mud  accordinglj,  pretending  to  dislike  the  old  buildings, 
and  the  narrow  winding  of  the  ttreeta,  be  set  Are  to  the 
city  In  80  bare&ced  a  manner,  that  several  men  of  con- 
enlar  rank  met  Nero's  domestic  mrvants  with  torches 
and  comboitJbles,  but  did  not  dare  to  apprehend  them. 
Snol.  In  Neron.  b.  38.   Sea  Dio,  lib.  Izii. 

7  LiTy  obaenres,  that,  after  the  dty  was  fired  by  the 
Gaolai  it  waa  rebailt  in  close,  narrow  winding  streets. 
Uvy,  lib.  V.  B.  55. 


with  affliction  for  their  friendf  and  relations 
whom  they  could  not  save,  embraced  a  voluntary 
death,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  During  the 
whole  of  this  dismal  scene,  no  man  dared  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  that  might  -check  the  violence 
of  the  dreadful  calamity.     A  rryw  of  incendia- 


ries stood  TiMT  y,t  hand  Hpnnupginy  yepgeance  on 
aTI  who  offered  to  interfere.  Some  were  so  aban- 
doned as  to  heap  fuel  on  the  flames.  Tney  tnrew 


^e 


XXIX.  Pyii'^ir  *^'*  nl^nU  ftf  Ihiii  liiitTiln 
conflafrratiftn,  i^*^'^  """"llntid  *^  Antium|  with- 
out a  thought  of  returning  to  the  city,  tilLthe 
nre  approached  the  building  by  which  lie  had 


>{»jMVt.yTtTrffirT.S> 


imperial  palace.  All  help,  however,  was  too 
late]  The  palace,  the  contiguous  edifices,  and 
every  house  adjoining,  were  laid  in  ruins.  To 
relieve  the  unhappy  people,  wandering  in  dis- 
tress without  a  place  of  shelter,  he  opened  the 
Field  of  Mars,  as  also  the  magnificent  buildings 
raised  by  Agrippa,>  and  even  his  own  imperial 
gardens.io  He  ordered  a  number  of  sheds  to  be 
thrown  up  with  all  possible  despatch,  for  the  use 
of  the  populace.  Household  utensilS|  and  all' 
kinds  of  necessary  *7inlf"l**"^*i  ^f^  hronfrht 
ffflft  Ustia,  and  other  cities  in  the  neiji^hbour- 
"BOOfl.  The  jric^  of  yrain  wm  rcdnced  to  three 
sesterces,  for  acts  like  thft««|  naV"ififif"*  *"** 
well-timed,  Nero  might  ho 


ular  favour ;  out  nis  expeciaoons  ^erg  jff  v^n  y 
H6  IBM  %^8  ionched  with  j>^*t»«^^  ^  ^  *^^^ 

hilt    the   eity  wns    in    a 


oifSTUffi 


ntin^  the  stape,  sum 
Tttifluz, happy  allusion  to  \\[fi  |y**«>"*  .^t.^/**- 
June. 

XL.  On  the  sixth  day  the  fire  was  subdued 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Esquiline.  This  was  effect- 
ed, by  demolishing  a  number  of  buildings,  and 
thereby  leaving  a  void  space,  where  for  want 
of  materials  the  flame  expired,  ^lie  minds 
of  men  had  scarce  begun  to  recover  from  their 
consternation,  when  the  fire  broke  out  a  second 
time  with  no  less  fury  than  before.     This  hap- 


8  The  gardens  of  Maecenas  wero  near  moont  Esqui- 
line. 

9  The  roonunienta  of  Agrippa  were,  his  house,  his 
gardens,  his  baths,  and  the  Pantheon.  The  last  remaina 
at  this  day. 

10  Nero's  gardens  Joined  to  the  Vatican. 

11  Suetonius  njs,  in  express  terms,  that  Nero  beheld 
the  conflagration  from  a  lower  on  the  top  of  Mscenas'a 
house,  and,  being  highly  pleased  with  so  grand  a  sight, 
wont  to  his  own  theatre,  and  in  his  scenic  dress  tuned 
his  harp,  and  sang  the  destruction  of  Tr^.  Suat.  In 
Neron.  s.  38. 
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peD«d,  however,  in  a  more  open  quarter,  where 
fewer  lives  were  lost  i  baMb8Jiem^S2J2£_the 
gods,  the  porticoes  and  bmldinp  raised  for  the 
decoration  6(    Hie   eiiy,  Were  levelled 


;oration  61  UlC  City,  Were  levelled  to  the 
ground,  f ""  t^i^"'^'  '^mff  r*"  ■**— "^^t  ■p*' 
flnmoH  ♦hftw  »v»r  u  thls  socond  alarm  began  in 

m  nrftvaila^.  IJyLt  to  l^niM^ 
Lew  ctcy,  and  give  it  his  own  name,  wastheam- 


/Atyj_ 

Uf  IIIQ  fourteen  quarters,  into 
which  Rome  was  divided,  four  only  were  left 
entire,  three  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  re- 
maining seven  presented  nothing  better  than  a 
heap  of  shattered  houses,  half  in  ruins. 

XLI.  The  number  of  houses,  temples,  and 
insulated  mansions,  destroyed  by  the  fire  cannot 
be  ascertained.  But  the  most  ventnble  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  which  the  wors|iip  of  ages 
had  rendered  sacred,  were  laid  in  ruins :  amongst 
these  were  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  moon  by 
Servius  Tullius ;  the  fane  and  the  great  altar  con- 
secrated by  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  to  Hercules, 
his  visitor  and  his  guest  s^  the  chapel  of  Jupitsr 
STATon,8  built  by  Romulus ;  the  palace  of  Numa, 
and  the  temple  of  yesta,3  with  the  tutelar  gods 
of  Rome.  With  ^hese  were  consumed  the  tro- 
phies of  so  many  victories,  the  inimitable  works 
of  the  Grecian  artists,  with  the  precious  monu- 
ments of  literature  and  ancient  genius,  all  at 
present  remembered  by  men  advanced  in  years, 
but  irrecoverably  lost  Not  even  the  splendour, 
with  which  the  new  city  rose  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  old,  could  compensate  for  that  lamented 
disaster.  It  did  not  escape  observation,  that  the 
fire  broke  out  on  the  fourteenth  before  the  ca- 
lends of  July ,4  a  day  remarkable  for  the  confla- 
gration kindled  by  the  Senones,  when  those  bar- 
barians took  the  city  of  Rome  by  storm,  and 
bi^t  it  to  the  ground.  Men  of  reflection,  who 
refined  on  every  thing  with  minute  curiosity, 
calculated  the  number  of  year8,months,  and  days, 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  firing  of  it 
by  the  Gauls  i  and  from  that  calamity  to  the  pre- 
sent they  found  the  interval  of  time  precisely 
the  same. 

XLII.    Nefo  did  not  blush 
own  use  tU^ubiie  fnins  of  his  eg 


pipftpin^y  Stones.  Those  decorations,  long  fjp*^ 
introduced  bv  luxury^  were  grown  stale,  and 
ackneyed  to  the  eye.  A  oinerent  soecies  nf 
majipiificence  was  now  consulted;  e 
Takes  and  fields  of  vast  ^JBtkhi  were  intermixed 
easing  variety ;  woods  ana  loresis  stretcn- 
e^  to  an  imMCmWPlft  length,  j^tescnilng  gloom 
'~'  solitude  amidst  scenes  oi  open  space,  wnere*: 

over  an  un* 
ous  p] 


the  eye  w 
bodmiWl  piusuBLL 

carried  on  under^e  direction  of  two  surveyors, 
whose  names  were  Severus  and  Celer.  Bold 
and  original  in  their  projects,  these  men  unde^ 
took  to  conquer  nature,  and  to  perform  wonders 
even  beyond  thff'lmagination  and  the  riches  of 
the  prince.  [/  They  promised  to  form  a  navigable 
canal  from  the  lake  Avemus'  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  experiment,  like  the  genius  of 
the  men,  was  bold  and  grand ;  but  it  was  to  be 
carried  over  a  long  tract  of  barren  land,  and,  in 
some  places,  through  opposing  mountains.  The 
country  round  was  parched  and  dry,  without  one 
humid  spot,  except  the  Pomptinian  marsh,?  from 
which  water  could  be  expected.  A  scheme 
so  vast  could  not  be  accomplished  without  im- 
moderate labour,  and,  if  practicable,  the  end 
was  in  no  proportion  to  the  expense  and  labour. 
But  the  prodigious  and  almost  impossible  had 
charms  for  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Nero. 
He  began  to  hew  a  passage  through  the  hills 
that  surround  the  lake  Avemus,  and  some 
traces  of  his  deluded  hopes  are  visible  at  this 
day. 

XLIIL  The  ground,  which,  after  marking 
out  his  own  domain,  Nero  left  to  the  public, 
was  not  laid  out  for  the  new  city  in  a  hurry  and 
without  judgment,  as  was' the  case  after  the 
irruption  of  the  Gauls.  A  regular  plan  wae 
formed ;  the  streets  were  made  wide .  and  long  i 
the  elevation  s  of  the  houses  was  defined,  with 
an  open  area  before  the  doon,  and  porticoes  •  to 
secure  and  adorn  the  front     The  expense  of 


1  Brandtr  was  originally  a  native  of  Arcadia  In  Greece. 
The  Tielt  of  Hercules  forms  a  beautifiil  episode  in  Vlr- 
gll'B  JBneld,  book  ▼!». 

S  For  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  see  Livy,  lib.  i. 
S.12. 

3  The  palace  of  Numa  was  on  Mount  ^latine,  after- 
wards the  mansion  of  Auguedia,  near  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  wliere  the  vestal  virgins  watched  the  perpetual 
fire.   See  Horace,  lib.  i.  ode  3. 

4  The  fourteenth  of  the  calends  of  July,  or  the  eigh- 
teenth of  June.  This  Is  confirmed  by  Llvy,  who  nysi 
liixtl.  s.  l,thatthe  batUeofilWawasfinii^tonthefi^ 
teenth  of  the  calends ;  and  book  ▼.  a  41,  he  says  the  vie- 
torfooa  Oaids  entered  Rome  on  the  following  day. 

5  According  to  Suetonius,  Nero  turned  the  public  ca> 


lamity  to  his  own  private  advantage.  He  promised  to 

.  remove  the  bodies  that  lay  amidst  the  rains,  and  to  clear 

b"iit  a  mighihcent  palace  j  in  which  a^  ohiftcta  Uie  ground  at  his  own  expense.  Bj  that  artifice  he  se- 

^     ^  R  f  ^'  '  'cured  all  the  remaining  property  of  the  nnliappy  aoflbr- 

ers  for  his  own  use.  To  add  to  his  ill-gotten  store,  he 
levied  contributions  in  the  provinces,  and  by  thoee 
means  collected  an  immense  aum.  SueU  in  Neron.  s.  38. 
Brotier  has  given  an  elaborate  description  of  the  New 
Palace,  vol.  ii.  p.  490, 4u>  edit. 

6  The  Lake  Avernos  was  in  the  nelghbooihood  of 
Bai»,  now  Logo  Avenw. 

7  Now  Paludi  Pontine^  In  the  territory  of  Rome. 

8  Strabo  aays,  that  by  an  ordinance  of  Augustas,  no 
new-built  houoe  was  to  be  more  than  esventy  foet  high. 
Trajan  afterwards,  according  to  Aurelius  victor,  fixed 
the  elevation  at  sixty  feet  The  rule  prescribed  by  Nero 
cannot  now  be  known. 

9  We  are  told  by  Soetonhis,  that  Nero  Introdaced  a 
new  model  for  building  In  the  chy,  and,  by  poitlcoas  and 
piassas  before  the  (tont,  contrived.  In  case  of  An,  to 
hinder  the  flames  from  spreading.  In  Neron.  e.  I& 
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Che  porticoM  Noo  v&dciiook  to  defray  out  of 
big  own  lOToniie.  Ho  pramiied,  besides,  ts 
soon  M  the  work  was  finished,  to  clear  the 
groQiid,  and  leaTO  a  clear  space  to  otoit  house, 
wrkhottt  any  charge  to  the  occupier.  la  order 
to  excito  a  spirit  of  industiy.  and  emulation,  he 
hfOld  forth  rewards  proportioned  to  the  rank  of 
•ach  indiridnal,  provided  the  huildinf^  were 
llnished  in  a  limited  time.  The  rubbish,  by  his 
order,  was  remoTod  to  the  marshes  of  Ostia,  and 
the  ships  that  brought  com  up  the  river  were  to 
ntnm  loaded  with  the, refuse  of  the  workmen. 
Add  to  all  this,  the  several  houses,  built  on  a 
new  principle,  were  to  be  raised  to  a  certain 
elevation,  without  beams  or  wood-work,  on 
miches  of  stone  from  the  quarqip  of  Alba  or 
Oabii  I M  those  matorials  being  impervious,  and 
of  a  nature  to  resist  the  force  of  fire.  The 
springs  of  water,  which  had  been  before  that  time 
'  intercepted  by  individuals  for  their  separate  use, 
were  no  longer  suffered  to  be  diverted  from  theb 
channel,  but  left  to  the  care  of  commissioners, 
that  the  public  might  be  properly  supplied,  snd, 
in  case  of  fire,  have  a  reservoir  at  hand  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  mischief. 

It  was  alio  settled,  that  the  houses  should  no 
longer  be  contiguous,  with  slight  party-walls  to 
divide  them  I  u  but  every  house  was  to  stand 
detacKed,  surrounded  and  insulated  by  its  own 
ioelosure.^  These  regulations,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, were  of  public  utility,  and  added  much 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  new  city.  But  still 
the  old  plan  of  Rome  was  not  without  its  advo- 
cates. It  was  thought  more  conducive  to  the 
health  1*  of  the  inhabitants.  The  narrowness  of 
the  streets  and  the  elevation  of  the  buildings 
served  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun  i  whereas 
the  more  open  space,  having  neither  shade  nor 
shelter,  left  men  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of 
the  day. 

XLIT.  These  several  regulations  were,  no 
doQbty  the  best  that  human  wisdom  could  sug- 
fist.  The  next  care  was  to  propitiate  the  gods. 
The  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  and  the 
eonAquenee  was,  that  supplications  were  decreed 
to  Tukan,  to  Ceres,  and  Proserpine.  A  band  of 
omtrons  offered  their  prayers  and  sacrifices  to 
Jnno,  first  in  the  capitol,  and  next  on  the  near^ 
Mt  margin  of  the  sea,  where  they  supplied  them- 
idves  with  water,  to  sprinkle  the  temple  and 


10  YhiuTitui  says,  that  the  Alban  and  Oabian  stone 
not  the  hardest,  bat  it  resisted  fire ;  while  the  stone 

from  other  qnarriee  was  apt,  when  heated,  to  crack,  and 
fly  off  in  thignients.   Yltravius,  lib.  ii.  cap.J. 

11  Brocier  oteerves,  that  bj  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tsr 
bles,  a  tpum  of  something  more  than  two  feet  was  to  be 
left  between  ell  new-bailt  heuaes. 

19  U  is  known,  asja  Brotier,  from  the  experience  of 
iwlirsl  people,  that  at  Beme  there  are  more  patients, 
dmring  the  somnier,  In  the  wide  parts  of  the  city,  which 
lie  open  to  the  son,  than  in  the  narrow  places,  where 
Ike  inhabhanu  are  shaded  fiom  the  intense  heat 


the  ftatne  of  th«  goddess.  A  select  number 
of  women,  who  had  husbands  actually  living, 
laid  the  deities  on  their  sacred  beds,u  and  kept 
midnight  vigils  with  the  usual  solemnity.  But 
neither  these  religious  ceremonies,  nor  the  liberal 
donations  of  the  prince  could  efface  from  the 
minds  of  men  the  preyailing  opinion,  that  Rome 
was  set  on  fire  by  his  own  orders.  The  infamy 
of  that  horrible  transaction  st^l  adhered  to  him. 
In  order,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  impute 
tion,  he  determined  to  transfer  the  guU^to 
others.  For  this  purpose  he  punished,  with  ex- 
quisite torture,  a  race  of  men  detested  for  their 
evil  practices,^  by  vulgar  appellation  commonly 
called  Christians.  * 

The  name  was  derived  from  Christ,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judea.  By  that  event 
the  sect,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  received 
a  blow,  which,  for  a  time,  checked  the  growth 
of  a  dangerous  superstition  ;U  but  it  revived 


13  The  beds  on  which  the  gods  and  goddesses  were 
eztendedat  all  public  festiTals,  were  called  Ltctiitemia. 
See  Llvy,  lib.  v.  s.  13. 

14  Brotier  obeerree,  that  the  Jews,  In  that  period  of 
time,  were  girilty  of  great  enormities ;  and  the  distlno- 
tion  between  them  and  the  Christians  not  being  under* 
stood,  all  wen  considered  in  the  same  light,  despised 
and  heied  by  the  Romans. 

16  This  was  the  first  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
Nero,  the  declared  enemy  of  human  kind,  waged  war 
against  a  religion,  which  has  since  diAised  the  light  of 
truth,  and  humanised  the  savages  of  Eurepe.  It  is  true, 
as  Suetonius  relates,  that  Claudius  banished  the  Jews, 
who  were  raising  eeditious  tumolts  at  the  Inetlgatlon  of 
one  ChresUis.  That  name,  it  is  almost  needless  to  ob- 
serve, cannot,  at  least  ought  not  to  be  conlbnnded  with 
Jesus  Christ;  who,  It  was  well  known  at  Rome,  had 
suflbred  under  tV>ntius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Chrestos,  Brotier  observes,  was  not  an  uncommon  name 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  When  the  Jews  were 
ordered  by  Claudius  to  depart  firom  Rome,  all  of  that 
nation,  who  professed  themselves  followers  of  Christ, 
were,  vrithout  distinction,  included  In  the  number. 
The  edict  of  the  emperor  was  not  pointed  against  the 
Christians.  Nero  appears  to  be  the  first  that  attacked 
them  as  the  professors  of  a  new  religion;  and  when  such 
a  man  as  Tacitus  calls  H  a  dangerous  superstition,  eru 
UahUU  miperatiHot  H  must  be  allowed,  that,  indirectly, 
an  apology  Is  made  for  Nero.  But  for  Tacitus,  who  had 
opportunities  for  a  fair  Inquiry,  and  ability  to  know  and 
decide,  what  excuse  can  be  oflfered  ?  The  vices  of  the 
Jews  were  imputed  to  the  Christians  without  discrlmina- 
tbn,  and  Tacitus  sufftred  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by 
the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice.  And  yet  we  find  that 
his  friend  Pliny,  during  his  administration  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bhhynia,  thought  and  acted  with  moderation. 
The  Christians  were  under  a  prosecution ;  Pliny,  In  his 
character  of  proconeular  governor,  was  in  dout^  how  to 
proceed.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  Trajan  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  efier  slating  that  the  rtal  CkriHiatuven  net 
to  ht/oretdj  by  attynuantwhaUverfto  ysneance  lAe  w^ 
UgUm  <f  their  btlitf,  he  proceeds  to  the  sun  total  of  their 
guilt,  which  he  fbund  to  be  as  follows :  They  met  on  a 
stated  day  before  k  was  light,  and  addreesed  themselves 
In  a  prayer  or  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  a  god,  binding  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath,  not  finr  any  wicked  purpose,  bat 
never  to  commit  ukj  fraud,  tA</y,  or  adulter  if ;  never  to 
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■oon  after/  and  spread  with  recruited  vigour, 
aot  only  in  Judaea,  the  soil  that  gave  it  birth, 
but  even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  the  cominon  sink 
into  which  every  thing  infamous  and  abominable 
flows  like  a  torrent  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
Nero  proceeded  with  his  usual  nrtifig^,  Hf^ 
ffljind  a  sigt  of  profligate  and  abandoned  wretches, 
who  wgrft  indiippH  fo  ynn/ps«  ilUillui  liiii  ■ilitt 

nf_Bi 


ana,  on  the  eviden 


*JB^Vr  *^^  thf '^  Kftirtntr 

rifiier  on  account  of  tn 
jrnoie  n 


n  clear 

city  on  n.<^, 

eir  sttlMIl  fiatred  61  life 


wit 


ce.»    TDey  we 
eity,  and  to  Iheir  sufferings 
and  "derision. 

left 


c^jaagd  over"  with  '^"fl^^I"'^^^ 


faiaify  their  itordf  nor  deny  a  tnut  repoeed  in  them  ; 
after  which  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  re- 
assemble to  eat  their  meal  together,  in  a  manner  per- 
Kctly  haftnless  and  inoffenBive.  They  desisted,  says 
Pliny,  from  this  custom,  after  my  edict,  issued  according 
to  your  order,  against  the  holding  of  any  assembles 
whatever.  Affirmabant  hone  fuieae  aummam  vtl  culpa 
Mtutf  vel  errorief  quod  eseent  aotiti  atato  die  ante  lucem 
eonveniref  earmtnqus  ChristOf  quasi  deOf^icere  tecum 
invicem;  seque  aacrameiUo  non  in  ecelua  aliquod  ob- 
ttringere,  aed  nefurla^  ne  latrodmOf  n«  adulteria  com- 
nUUerent;  ne  Jidem/allererUf  ne  di^toaitum  appellcM 
cbnegareni:  quitma  pemctia  morem  aibi  diacedendi 
Juiaee,  rursuaque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  ciintm,  promia- 
cuum  icanenf  et  innoxium :  quod  ipaumfacere  deaiiaae 
poat  edictum  meum^  quo  aecundum  mandala  tua  keUtriaa 
eaae  vetueram.  Flin.  lib.  z.  cp.  97.  Such  is  the  account 
of  the  religion,  which  Tacitus  calls  a  pemicioua  super- 
sllUoiL  Fliny  adds,  in  the  same  letter,  that,  in  order  lo 
come  at  the  real  truth,  he  ordered  two  female  slaves  to 
he  pat  to  the  torture,  but  he  could  discover  nothing  more 
than  a  rooted  and  excessive  superstition.  Trajan,  in  his 
answer  to  this  letter,  determines,  that  if  Christians  are 
brought  before  the  governor,  and  proved  to  be  guilty, 
they  must  be  punished,  unless  they  renounce  their  err- 
ors, and  invoke  the  gods  of  Rome.  In  that  case  they 
were  to  be  pardoned,  notwithstanding  any  former  suspi- 
cion. But  the  emperor  says  to  his  minister,  "  I  would 
not  have  you  officiously  enter  into  any  inquiries  concern- 
ing them."  Pliny's  letter,  Mr.  Melmoth  observes,  is 
esteemed  as  almost  the  only  genuine  monument  of  ec- 
clesiastical antiquity,  relating  to  the  times  immediately 
succeeding  the  apostles,  being  wrote  not  above  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  Paul.  It  was  preserved  by  the 
Christians  themselves,  as  a  clear  and  unsuspicious 
evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  doctrines.  It  is  there- 
fore with  good  reason,  says  Brotier,  that  Tertullian,  in 
a  strain  of  exultation,  declares,  that  the  Christians, 
"for  their  innocence,  their  probity,  justice,  truth,  and 
for  the  living  God,  were  burnt  alive.  The  cruelty, 
ye  persecutors,  is  all  your  own ;  the  glory  is  ours." 
Pro  tanta  innocentia,  pro  tania  probitalef  pro  juatitia^ 
pro  virtuUt  pro  Deo  vivo  cremamur :  crudelitaa  veatra  ; 
gloria  eat  noetra. 

1  The  Jews,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  History,  book  v. 
s.  6,  were  charged  wi^  harbouring  a  sullen  aversion 
towards  all  nuuikind.  It  is  unnecessary  to  vindicate 
the  Christian  religion  from  that  imputation. 


lighted  up.  when  the  day  declined,  to  lerve  a.« 
torches  dunng^  ^^»  llluliUL  '  ■ 


For  the  convenience  of  seeing  this  tragic  spec 
tacle,  the  emperor  lent  his  own  gardens.     H 
added  the  sports  of  the  circus,  and  assisted  in 
person,  sometimes  driving  a  curricle,  and  occa- 
sionally mixing  with  the  rabble  in  his  coach- 
man's dress.     At  length  the  cruelty  'of  these 


if»ii  twoi^^  a  number  of  j^roceedings  filled  every  breast  with  compassion. 


Humanity  relented  in  favour  of  the  Christians. 
The  manners  of  that  people  were,  no  doubt,  of 
a  pernicious  tendency,  and  their  crimes  called 

r  the  hand  of  justice ;  but  it  was  evident,  that 
they  fell  a  sacrifice,  not  for  the  public  good,  but 
to  glut  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  one  man  only. 

XLV.  JjgiyyT'M^'*,  ^'ii  y*lRl^^  *he  unbounded 
prodigality  of  the  prince,  all  Italy  was  ravaged ; 


numbers  were  bum^  «ti«Y'»  y  gpd  imn7-j   *J^  nrayiArp^  wy^«*  plnnderM  j  Mil  IBB  klllM  W 


I^me,  with  the  several  places  that  enjoyed  the 
titre^oi'  iree  citieS|  w»rft  put  unqer  c»"y"'>»^tf»"^ 


The  very  gods  were  taxed.  Their  temples  in 
the  city  were  rifled  of  their  treasures,  and  heaps 
of  massy  gold,  which,  through  a  series  of  ages, 
the  virtue  of  the  Roman  people,  either  returning 
thanks  for  victories,  or  performing  their  vows 
made  in  the  hour  of  distress,  had  dedicated  to 
religious  uses,  were  now  produced  to  answer 
the  demands  of  riot  and  extravagance^,,^ 
^^Ififif  IT''.  A"f  ranaritv  -flTin  nnf  vnnfenrifith 
seizing  the  votive  offerings  that  adorned  the 
UmpiW,  UtE  gy^h  the  vprv  «fahiP<b  IT 


robbery  into  exg<;;vtinn,  A<»ratiifl  and  Secundm 
were  sent  with  a  special  commission ; 
'the  IQllft^i*,  flflg  Ai  Mero-s  frftpdmyn.  nt  n  ff»«^m^ 
feady  !6r  ayy  marir  nnign  '  "      ^    "     j  ^ 

Htfti-ftturA.  -mith  f|^p  (lr^tf\  yhjlosophy  fluent  in 


'^"'  fflff"^'  ^Pd  not  one  vi^^ff  at  hi«  heart.  It 
was  a  report  current  at  the  time,  that  Seneca, 
wishing  to  throw  from  himself  all  responsibilTty 
for  these  impious  acts,  desired  leave  to  retire  to 
some  part  of  Italy.  Not  being  able  to  succeed 
in  his  request,  he  feigned  a  nervous  disor- 
der, and  never  stirred  out  of  his  room.  If 
credit  be  due  to  some  writers,  a  dose  of  poison 
'gpareq  tor  mm  uy  uieonicus,  ont>  or  iii» 

frftftdmfn-  ny  tha  ypptiptinn  nf  Wpw^,  The  phi- 
losopher however,  warned  by  the  same  ser- 
vant, whose  courage  failed  him,  or,  perhaps, 
shielded  from  danger  by  his  own  "^zij  disposi- 
tion, escaped  the  snare.  He  lived  at  that  very 
time  on  the  most  simple  diet :  wild  apples,  that 
grew  in  the  woods,  were  his  food ;  and  water 
from  the  clear  purling  stream  served  to  quench 
his  thirst 

XL VI.  4tont  ♦'^i  girr  ^"'^  *  ^^^  o^  T^^- 

ators  detained  in  custody  at  PrsBneste.s  made  an 

2  Juvenal  alludes,  with  his  usual  indignation,  to  (ha 
barbarous  cruelties  described  by  Tacttus.  See  sat.  I. 
ver.  155. 

2  For  Praneste,  sea  tht  Gtx^graphleal  Table. 
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to  recoTer  *K^i>  i;K^-*y     TUy.  ^^y^^.^ 

was  callefl  Um,  illkl  Ihe  lumuit  died  away. 

The  incidepT,  uutwilhiUilUlflg,  revived  tl 
mS9f  U  SplFlllUI.*  1  B§  caiamUies,  mat  fol- 
lliWW  iUe  diullig  eiiterprise  of  that  adventurer, 
became  the  general  topic,  and  filled  the  minds 
of  all  with  dreadful  apprehensions.  Such  is  the 
genius  of  the  populace,  ever  prone  to  sudden 
innovations,  yet  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
dmnger.  In  a  few  days  after,  advice  was  receiv- 
ed, that  the  fleet  had  suffered  by  «  violent  storm. 
This  was  not  an  event  of  war,  for  there  never 
waa  a  period  of  such  profound  tranquillity ;  but 
Nero  had  ordered  the  ships,  on  a  stated  day,  to 
assemble  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  The  dangers 
of  the  sea  never  entered  into  his  consideration. 
His  orders  were  peremptory.  The  pilots,  to 
mark  their  zeal,  set  sail,  in  tempestuous  weather 
from  the  port  of  Formise.s  While  they  were 
endeavouring  to  double  the  cape  of  Misenum,  a 
squall  of  wind  from  the  south  threw  thei^  on 
the  coast  of  Cuma,  where  a  number  of  the  larger 
galleys,  and  almost  all  the  smaller  vessels,  were 
dashed  to  pieces. 

XLVn.  JffTr>r^*  ^^  close  of  the  year  omens 
andproditriea  filled  the  minds  of  tne  people  with 
apprenensions  or  im^mtiny  p^iiMphicL  Such 
dreafliuA  peals  oi  thunder  were  never  knojn. 
A  comet  appearea,  ana  tnat  phenomenon  was  a 
certain  prelude  to  some  bloody  act  to  be  jom- 


iiBtltd  by  Mero.  _M6hstrous  births,  such  as  men 
UliI  Mftska  with  double  heads,  were  seen  in  the 
streets  and  public  ways ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
tacrificee,  which  required  victims  big  with 
young,  the  like  conceptions  fell  from  the  entrails 
oC  animals  slain  at  the  altar.  In  the  territory 
of  Placentia  •  a  calf  was  dropped  with  its  head 
growing  at  the  extreme  part  of  the  leg.  The 
eonstniction  of  the  soothsayers  was,  that  an- 
other head  was  preparing  for  the  government  of 
the  world,  but  would  prove  weak,  insufficient, 
and  be  soon  detected,  like  the  monstrpus  pro- 
ductions, which  did  not  rest  concealed  in  the 
womb,  but  came  before  their  time,  and  lay  ex- 
posed to  public  view  near  the  high  road. 

XLVIII.  Silius  Nerva  and  Atticus  Vestinus 
entered  on  their  consulship  [A.  U.  C.  818.  A.  D. 
65.]  Ip  that  juncture  a  deep  ^/^Tl^p•ir««.Y  ^^^ 
foimc^  and  cairiea  on  witft  mien  a  fipirit  nf  _    ,    ,„ 

enterprise,  that  in  the  moment  of  ^g  ]^jrth  it  .^tlOUglllg  %.  success^ 


irTTTrrTJRT 


>n.     Senators,  Ro- 


B|aB  kni|^ht8.  military  men,  and  even  women, 
their  zeal  for  Caius  Piso.  and  their  detes- 


rero. 


by 


•m  -iTi  «iTr5L'  rr  Jrnw : 


Piso  was  descended  from  the 
Tternal  line  reiated 


ies,  or 


4  Spartacus,  a  gladiator,  kindlad  op  the  Servile  War 
A  0.  C  081. 

5  For  FormlM,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

6  For  Placentia,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 


his  amiable  opalitiee  tb^t  "^WmWflll  ^'♦"•■, 
the  idol  of  the  pyop|f..  An  orator  of 
high  aistinctlon,  ne  employed  his  eloquence  in 
the  defence  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  he  was  generous  to  his  friends ;  by 
nature  courteous,  he  was  affable  and  polite  to 
all.  To  these  accomplishments  he  united  m 
graceful  figure  and  an  engagiiif  countenance. 
In  his  moral  conduct  neither  strict  nor  regular, 
he  led  a  life  of  voluptuous  ease,  fond  of  pomp 
and  splendour,  and,  at  times,  free  and  luxurious 
in  his  pleasures.  His  irregularities  served  to 
grace  his  character.  At  a  time  when  vice  had 
charms  for  all  orders  of  men,  it  was  not  expect- 
ed, that  the  sovereign  should  lead  a  life  of 
austerity  and  self-denial. 

XLIX.  The  conspiracy  did  ^pt  originate  from 
the  ambition  of  Piso.  Among  so  many  bold  and 
generous  spirits,  it  is  not  easy  to  name  the  per- 
son who  first  set  the  whole  in  motion.  Subrius 
Flavins,  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and 
Sulpicius  Asper,  were  the  active  leaders.  The 
firmness  with  which  they  afterwards  met  their 
fate,  sufficiently  marks  their  characters.  Annsent 
Lucan,  the  celebrated  poet,  and  Plai 
amus,  consul  elect,  entered  in 


irmtn 


reseni 


ardour  and  inflamed 

^rsona^  nnuEooatanes  I  W>iifc-«fta-an- 


ucan  had 
lumy  to 


his  rising  fame  x  not  beinp  able  to  vie  with  that 
eminent  gemui,  he  ordered  him  not  to  ppake 
hj^Verscs  PUblir.  diit#rminii^  ^o  nW^nrm  wKat  h> 

vamlv  strove  tn  ^muiatA.  Lateranus  broq^t 
with  him  no  private  animosity:  he  acted  on 
nobler  principles ;  the  love  of  his  country  inspired 
him,  and  he  knew  no  other  motive.  Flavins 
Scevinus  and  Afranius  Quinctianus,  both  of  sen- 
atorian  rank,  stood  forward  to  guide  the  enter- 
prise with  a  degree  of  spirit  little  expected  from 
the  tenor  of  their  lives.  Scevinus,  addicted  to 
his  pleasures,  passed  his  days  in  luxury,  sloth, 
and  languor.  Quinctianus  was  decried  for  the 
efieminacy  of  his  manners.  Nero  had  lampooned 
him  in  a  copy  of  defamatory  verses,  and  to  re- 
venge the  injury  Quinctianus  became  a  patriot. 

^  j^^f /^^" "11117 ^"^  ^*^  frftfiiiriit  imitiegi 

They  inveighed  against  the  vice*  of  jW^roi  th<>^ 


eeds,  by  wnu 
oT" 


brmE 


ruin; 


le^^mgirsjo^JtiaughtiaJhe 
they   urged  the. 


^^^^^^^_^^____  task  nf  re- 

#luilU^  a  distressed  and  tottering  state,  and,  in 
the  interval,  enlisted  in  their  confederacy  sev- 
1  Roman  knights,  namely,  Tullius  Senecio, 
Cervarius  Proculus,  Vulcatius  Araricus,  Julius 
Tugurinus,  Munatius  Gratus,  Antonius  Natalis, 
anoMartius  Festus.  Senecio,  the  first  in  the 
list,  had  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
prince,  and,  being  still  obliged  to  wear  the  mask, 
he  found  the  interval  big  with  anxiety,  mistrust, 
and  danger.  Antonius  Natalis  was  the  bosom- 
friend  and  confidential  agent  of  Piso ;  the  rest 
had  their  separate  views,  and  in  a  revolution 
hoped  to  find  their  private  advantage.    There 
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wete»  betides  Subrini  Flayios  and  Sulpicins 
Atper  Elrea4y  mentioned,  a  nnmber  of  militaiy 
men  zeady  to  draw  their  swords  in  the  cause. 
In  this  class  were  Graniua  Siivanns  and  Statins 
Pn>zimuB,hoth  tribunes  of  the  prstorlan  bands; 
Maximus  Scaurus  and  '^enetus  PauUus,  two 
centurions.  But  the  main  strength  and  pillar 
of  the  party  ^i^TKn^^RSIfa^.l  bcmif^tj^fir-iiw 

"^nief  of   the  pratorifp  piarA«j   a  Wn   nf  prin^ 

ciple,  and  for  the  integrity  of  his  conduct 
esteemed  and  honoured  by  the  people.^  But 
Tkellinus  stood  in  higher  favour  with  the 
yince,  ari 


evices  no  less  than J>y 
taste  for  riot  and  debauchery.  so~l 

ri^  pwpfect.  and  bv  secret  ay*wat8<^pn  fn  sn 

daggSCJUSJiiie.    J^  r^nn^tkn^t^  l^jp  fn  Nam  a« 


-^org^TFn 


^e  favoured  lover  of  Agrippina.8  still  ffl^^^■h^ 
ipg  a  »egard'fdr  her  memory-  ^"*^  iTinB  *"  ^«* 
_  fW,|Oii?ril"''*TlliitT,tQ  Tav«ig>»  ^^"^TPfl" 

Rufus  inclined  to  the  discontented  party » and, 
at  length,  declared  himself  willing  to  assist 
their  enterprise*  Blnoouraged  by  this  accession  of 
strength,  the  conspiratoxs  began  to  think  of  the 
decisive  blow,  and  to  deliberate  about  the  time 
and  place.  We  are  told  that  Subrius  Flatius 
resolved  to  take  to  himself  the  glory  of  the  deed. 
Two  different  schemes  occurred  to  him.  One 
was,  while  the  prince  was  singing  on  the  stage, 
to  despatch  him  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  theatre. 
His  second  project  was,  while  Nero  was  ram- 
bling abroad  in  his  midnight  frolics,  to  set  fire  to 
the  palace,  and  in  the  tumult,  to  take  him  by 
surprise,  unattended  by  his  guards.  The  last 
seemed  to  be  the  safest  measure.  The  tyrant, 
unseen  and  unassisted,  would  fall  a  devoted 
victim,  and  die  in  solitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  idea  of  a  brave  exploit,  performed  in  the 
presence  of  applauding  numbers,  fired  the  gener- 
ous ardour  of  that  heroic  mind.  But  prudential 
considerations  had  too  much  weight.  He  wished 
to  gain  imihortal  lame,  and  he  thought  of  his 
own  personal  safety ;  a  tame  reflection,  always 
adverse  to  every  great  and  noble  enterprise. 

LL  WMle  the  conspiratffp  ^my#^r|i(i  s*>-  nf - 
pense.prolonpnf^  the  awful  pgrj|t|j  nf  thsir  hsptn 

Mid  fi*yr«,  n  wmwat^,  yf  fhft   i^mha   nf  TCpinhari. 

apprised  "f  thtt  ^\o\  (yty  wh^t  «[^gmnj|  <i  iti»  n\t 
mystwyy,  began    to    anim**^    thft^*^  .<*.w»p{ng^ 
spirit,  a**^  *n  blanift  ^^^  '^Jd  a»1uy     what 


made  her  conduct  singular  on  this  occasion  was, 
that,  before  this  time,  not  one  great  or  honour- 
able  sentiment  was  ever  known  to  have  entered 
her  heart  Seeing  the  business  languish,  she  re^ 
tired  in  disgust,  and  went  into  Campania.  But 
a  spirit  like  hers  could  not  be  at  rest.  ghj|p»n« 
dewwnied^seduce  the  office"*  *^f  ^  ^i^*  ♦*'<»" 
mum.    fine  oegaa  her  approaches 


1  Penhis  Rofiis  has  been  mentioned  to  his  honour, 
Annals,  ziv.  s.  51. 
S  Agrippina,  Nero's  muidered  mot^ier. 


ins  Procolus,  an. 
hi— g<^^jpainil  a  thousand  marines.  He 
of  the  assassins  empioyea  in  the  tragic 
trophe  of  Nero's  mother.  His  reward,  he  thought, 
was  in  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
crime.  Being  known  to  Epicharis,  or  having 
then  contracted  a  recent  friendship,  he  began  to 
disclose  the  secrets  of  his  heart.  He  enumerated 
his  exploits  in  Nero's  service,  and  complained  of 
the  ingratitude  with  which  he  was  ill  requited  s 
avowing,  at  the  same  time,  a  fixed  resolutioii 
to  revenge  himself,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered.  The  woman,  from  this  discourse,  con- 
ceived hopes  of  gaining  a  proselyte,  and  by  his 
means  a  number  of  others.  *ifcg,  T\¥  tV*  * 
"'ITftlt  iff  ***^  ^^*  Wttnlfl  '^  "^  "*?  gTAAt^rt  mo- 
ment.  Nero  was  fond  of  sailing  parties  on  the 
eatSt  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli,  and  would,  by 
consequence,  put  himself  in  the  power  of  the 


manners. 


i»niftitjr  ^pimittaii  hy  Nbtq.  The  father*,  she 
said,  had  no'doubt  remaining;  they  were  of  one 
mind ;  all  agreed,  that  a  tyrant,  wh^overtmned 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country,  ought 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  an  injured  people.  She 
added,  that  Proculus  would  do  weU  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  friends  of  Uberty.  If  he  kindled 
the  same  spirit  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  n 
sure  reward  would  wait  him.  1^  Ae  farvonr  of 
h<^  goal,  she  had  the  prudence  to  coi 
names  of  the  conspirators.  '  Th*»  Pf^r""* 
served  to  screen  iier  atterwarosTwnen  the  bmi>- 
rlne  flftto  turned  informer,  and  betrayed  the 
whole  to  nero.    Bhe  was  cited  to  answer,  and 

eoufiimiwi  Willi  fiBi  ttwiium  uui  me  lamgg; 

i^Bling  milireiy  bh  the  evidence  of  one,  man^ 

'wituum  ft  gjwim    ~^  '^"  "' 

Epicharis,   notw|^hf[^j^pi^jpf    «"   ^ 


e 


in 


to  De  removed.  !i^he  accusation  was  destitute 
oTprddf,  but  he  was  not  the  less  inclined  to 
believe  the  worst 

^'^^  Hfft  ^^Bettheapprehensions  of  the  gf  nepir>>. 

tors.    Dreading  ft  discovery,  ttiAy  i|^^rmin>i^  to 

xecu^  their  purpose  without  delay.  The  place 


they  fixed  upon  was  a  villa  belonging  to  Piso, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baias,  where  the  em- 
peror, attracted  by  the  beauties  of  tiiat  delightful 
spot,  was  used  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  bathing, 
and  his  convivial  parties,  divested  of  hii  guards, 
and  unincumbered  by  the  parade  of  state.  _Piso 
objected  to  *^  tn«ttjiir>.  «What  woul^tue 
worn  say,  if  his  table  were  Imbrued  with  blood, 
and  the  gods  of  hosi»tality  violated  by  the  mur* 
der  of  a  prince,  however  detested  for  his  atro- 
cious deeds?  RqiQfrjsaa-4he. 
qgh  a  catastrophe.  The  scene 
own  palace,  ihat  haughty  mansion  buDt  with 
the  spoils  of  plundered  citizens.  The  blow  for 
liberty  would  be  stili  more  noble  before 


le  should  be  in  his 
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ihly  of  the  people.  The  actions  of  men, 
wlio  dared  nobly  for  the  public,  should  be  seen 
by  the  public  eye." 

Such  were  the  objections  advanced  by  Piso 
the  prsence  of  the  conspirators :  in  his  heart  he 
had  other  reasons.  He  dreaded  Lucius  Silantls,8 
knowing  his  high  descent,  and  the  rare  accom- 
pUshments  which  he  had  acquired  under  the 
care  of  Caius  Cassius,^  -who  had  trained  him 
from  his  youth,  and  fonned  his  mind  to  every 
thing  great  and  honourable.  A  man  thus  dis- 
tinguished might  aspire  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
All  who  stood  aloof  from  the  conspiracy  would 
be  ready  to  second  his  ambition,  and,  most  pro- 
bably, would  be  joined  by  others,  whom  the 
fate  oi  a  devoted  prince,  cut  off  by  treachery, 
might  touch  with  compassion.  Piso  was  sup- 
posed to  have  another  secret  motive  :  he  knew 
the  genius  and  the  ardent  spirit  of  Vestinus,  the 
eonsuL  A  man  of  his  character  might  think  of 
restoring  the  old  republic,  or  be  for  cboosing 
another  emperor,  to  show  mankind  that  the 
■overeign  power  was  a  gift  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  his  will  and  pleasure.  Vestinus,  in 
&ct,  had  no  share  in  the  conspiracy,  though  he 
was  afterwards  chaiged  as  an  accomplice,  and, 
under  that  preisnce,  doomed  to  death  by  the 
unappeasable  malice  and  the  cruelty  of  Nero. 

LIII.  At  length  the  conspirators  fixed  their 
day.  They  chose  the  time  of  the  public  games, 
which  were  soon  to  be  performed  in  the  circus, 
according  to  established  usage,  in  honour  of 
Cetes.  During  that  festival,  the  emperor,  who 
nrely  showed  himself  to  the  people,  but  re- 
mained sequestered  in  his  palace  oi  his  gardens, 
would  not  fall  to  attend  his  favourite  diversions ; 
and,  in  that  scene  of  gaiety,  access  to  his  person 
would  not  be  difllcult.  Thfi  anf**!!^  '"*•  *r  ^ 
in  the  foUowing  mnmer.  Late^anus^  a 
unqannteA  reioiution/and  an  athletic 
tium,  was  to  approach  the  prjjnc^^  with  an  i^nmbie 
^r  of  tnytpi^g^tiftii.  as  if  to  entreat  relief  for 
*»«m^|^  and  family  i  anJ^  in  the  act  61  lAlling 
1^  ys  feet,  to  overthrow  him  by  some  sudden 
exertion,  and  by  his  weight  keep  him  streicned 


er  settled,  that,  during  the  tumult 


con 


[bunes. 
<«f|^rinnyj|pd  thft  ^t  qf  thtj  couspirators^as 
opportunity  offered,  and  as  courage  prompted, 
re  to  fall  on.  and  sacrifice  their  victim  to  the 


TEe" 


^rere  to  fall  on,  and  sacrifice  their  victim  to  the 
jmt  HWBunenU  of  ^^«  panpl^. 
F***  B^vinm  c]f^iimf  ri  t**^  Kfti>AM»  of  *)f  ipg  ^»  fig«t 
Strike.,  for  this  purpose,  he  had  taken  a 
ifUom  the  temple  of  Health,  in  Etruria,  or, 
ns  some  writers  will  have  it,  from  the  temple 
of  Fortune,  in  the  city  of  Ferentufn.  This 
instrument  he  carried  constantly  about  him,  as  a 
•acrid  weapon,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 


3  Lodos  Stlanos,  the  *>n  of  Marcos  Junius  Sllano^ 
8m  the  Oenealogical  Table,  No.  69. 

4  Cafais  Casshis,  banished  to  SSrdhiia  A  U.C.Sia 
See  Annals,  book  ril.  a  11  and  IS. 


fmw^*^  mhnnlA  <»ftll  him  fef^l,  awH  rnti- 
luct  him  tA  ihm  fi|mn-     Tn  <»ftni»i|l«tft  the  faVOUT 

emperor,  was  to  annear  in  the  cavalcade.  This 
last  circumstance,  since  it  Is  related  ^y  Pliny, 
must  rest  upon  his  authority.  If  it  came  from 
a  less  respectable  quarter,  I  should  think  myself 
at  liberty  to  suppress  it :  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  ask,  Is  it  probable  that  Antonia  would  hazard 
her  reputation,  and  even  her  life,  in  a  project  so 
uncertain,  and  so  big  with  danger  ?  Is  it  pro- 
bable that  Piso,  distinguished  by  his  conjugal 
affection,  could  agree  at  once  to  abandon  a 
wife  whom  he  loved,  and  marry  another  to 
gratify  his  own  wild  ambition  ?  But  it  may 
be  said,  of  all  the  passions  that  inflame  the 
human  mind,  ambition  is  the  most  fierce  and 
ardent,  of  power  to  extinguish  every  other 
sentiment.  •  ■• 

LI V.   Tn   ^    ronynirflgir   Hlc«    ^c    Present.  SO 

widely  Sflyjifti^  •wt/^-g  p^— ^.»,  „(■  rtjffnTnnt  n[^m, 

ratik.  sex,  an^     ^nnHiUnn    .nmA    nf  fh^^    y^r 

and  others  rich,  it  mav  well  be  matter  of  wou" 
der. 


^«m.  tnal  nothing^tnnaniied— tilL-lhe  discovenr 
burst  out  at  once  from  the  house  of  Scevmus. 
Tms  aciive  partisan,  on  the  aay  preceaing  Ine 
intended  execution  of  the  plot,  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  Antonius  Natalis  {  aftor  which  he 
returned  home,  and  having  sealed  his  will,  un- 
sheathed his  sacred  dagger,  already  mentioned. 
Finding  it  blunted  by  long  disuse,  he  gave  it  to 
Milichus,  his  freedman,  to  be  well  whetted,  and 
sharpened  at  the  point  In  the  meantime,  he 
went  to  his  m^^t],  a?^  f"mfn^h,f  i^  .^nr^^  fT.>n 
IBflrbeen  hi«  pist^ni7  T^  ^'*  ^«"^^""»«»  ■iag*« 
he  granted  their  fr«*Hftini  1"**  amnwg  f^m.  y^m* 
distributed  sums  of  money.  He  affected  an^air 
ety ;  h^  talked  of  indifferent  thingS|  with 


cdunterfeitea  cbt 


TTJinFtTTi^.iTiMngarrTi 


Aver  lum,an<l  loo  plainly  show 
^sign  was  labouring  in  hie  brgaat.  He  desired 
faA  lune  Milickus  io  prepare  bandages  for  the 
bracing  of  wounds,  and  applications  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood.  If  this  man  was,  before 
that  time,  apprised*of  the  plot,  he  had  till  then 
acted  with  integrity;  but  the  more  probable 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  never  trusted,  and  now 
from  all  the  circumstances  drew  his  own  con- 
clusion. 

T^t>  r»Wff^  ftf  *r»»t*hmry  no  ^n^r  pfgggnted 

itself  to  the  servile  mind  of  an  enfranchised 


him  t^  hotrav  hw  mmti 

hriyl^f  fcaij  itftKTliny .  ^v^ry  principle  gave  way  ; 

thm  lifd^  of  his  patron  was  set  at  nought;  and 
for  the  ght  oi  ireedom  no  sense  of  gratitude 
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tftole  iitmu  b«  Kronght  to  light, „, 

Bt^^MJCt  tm  UtocovSq^  irttalJ  be  enmleTto 

— CTTIt  the  ixwa  of  d»T  Milirhn. 
belt  of  TO "^   «  ■  --   -• 


MIU^  niKIM  ■dmlltuice,  he  lieclued  thmt  be 
bid  buiiDeii  of  the  Gnt  imporUnce,  notbiog  Icn 
thin  the  dUcover;  af  &  duk  ud  dugei 
■plnKj.  The 
roditiu,  eat  of  Hero's  freedmea,  wj 

1  miller,     MiUflmi 


Hiild."'  _^ 

Be  bad  pccMTved  It  with 
tept  it  nfe  in  hi*  chunber,  till 
tbe  perfidy  of  i  tliva  nrreptitianily  eonveyed  it 
iwiy.  X*  to  hi*  wiil,  he  bad  oflcn  ebugwl 
often  ligned  ind  Miled  i  new  one,  vitbout  uiy 
dlitlnetion  of  diyi.  Be  bid  been  ilwiji  gene- 
nni  to  lii*  dorae*tic*j  nor  iru  it  now  for  tbe 
finl  time  Ibit  he  hid  given  freedom  to  )( 

inituice  bii  bount;  exceeded  tbe  fomer  meu 
the  reuon  ina,  that  being  reduced  in  hi* 
camilincM,  ind   pieued  bj  hit  dehti,  he  wu 
■fraid  tbit  bii  will  would  be  declared 
favour  of  hi*  erediton.     With   regird  to  h[j 
table,  It  waa  well  knowa  that  bli  iljle  of  living 
bad  ever  been  elegant,  ud  even  profaie,  to  a 
degree  that  drew  upon  him  the  ceniure  of  rigid 
noraliit).     To  the  prepmtion  of  bindigai  and 
■Ijptict  he  wu  an  nttei  itranger.     None  wi 
made  hy  hi*  order.     The  whole  tit  ""  '"" 
"r.  "'  r  Tilf  i"ffinn''i  ~fnt  fflini^  h'"" 
deititnte  of  proof,  and,  to  prop  hi*  In' — 


If   «tiyiMb   and  credit     Be   proooDneed   t 
infonnei  i  Botonooi  ptofltgite,  ind,  by  com 
quence,  in  iDcompetent  witnei*.  Btljl  hi  "rf»ii 
w^lh  inch  an   air   nf   confidence,  and  with  «Q 
—  -"- iir,  thai  the  inform  it  ion  would  hive 


~LV1.  Witalii  wii  cited  to  appear.     Seei 
and  he  »Jn  <rilllllLid  lpiuL,ldlU!litng  their  late 
meeting.     What  was  their  huiinets  I  and  what 


wu  the  eonvenation  that  pused  between  tfaem  > 
Their  aniweTS  did  not  agree.  Freab  iDipiciou 
arose,  and  both  were  loaded  with  irons.  At  the 
light  of  tbe  nek,  (beir  resolution  failed.  Ifitalii 
cotifess  the  guilt.    Be  t 

*''Ti?tt'"'''  '~" 


and  Plifti  or  know- 


mysepger  between  Seneca  and  Plie  i  o 
log  .the    Inveterate   taneoar  with  which  New 
lought  the  destruction  of  his  tutor,  he  Intended 
by  that  charge,  however  filie,  to  make  tcnni   , 
himself.    SMiTinn«.  as  soon  is  ha  heard  that  V 

_  f»m.tninf  tlliint  Thinking  the  whole  coD* 
spiraey  detected,  he  yielded  to  hii  fears )  and, 
following  a  mean  example  af  pnsiilaoimity, 
dlBcovend  hi*  aceomplicei 


nipecl  fir  gasliis,  u 


The  wukma  I 

dlgniijr  of  iht  bumui  cnancur,  mrnaw  imouoiii 
of  pltf  and  refnl.   But,  perbaiM,  nrhbool  anj  studM 
cnt,  Uu  UM  admlu  a  plain  and  otrrinu  ipDlao. 
•mlneu  man  (Nuall*  aod  ScnInvA  bed  btaa 
ImocunodT,    At llu iltDt ^ UU radl Outr mo- 
luIiOH  /ailil,  ud  tbaj  diicanr*d  Ihelr  atmoqilku 
4n  koAW  Ibu  ths  auue  »n|^De  of  cnieltj  va*  ready 
hlDiKlf  ud  hi*  two  friend*,  QuIncUuiu  uid  Saw- 
All  threA  wen  tatnpud  by  a  ptwn\tB  of  pardon, 
:  (taflj  vDdeaTDured  to  earn  It  bj  maklDg  db 


gival  aiunbar  of  daring  consf^ralora,  ba  dDOmad  an 
tgecL  worthy  of  notice ;  and,  brildce,  the  lerror*  of 
ba  rack  may  conquer  Iba  noit  benle  mhid.   Wbta 


the  an 

uUoner  appurs  with  bl>  KrTWrlBg^injlnj*,  It 

(BkiD 

lamosl 

dad.    Wban  Fallon,  who  lUbbad  Iba  Duk*  rf 

ncll,  the  blrt«p  af  London  saM  M  blm,  frmt 

otTiu.ycHfiwiI^laMarBQb.   Tbanaare- 

ilied,ll 

udgeF 

lant   In 

urtMtlo 

of  iplrlt,  Locin  mantloniKl  bli  raaUier.    He 

ler,    SI 

on;  man  (ipaclall^wben  be  bad  liatin  hla 

'dalanca.   Ha  denial  tbe  bE^  aiul  saja,  Tad- 
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W^WT^<^: 


t  micim  Gallue.  hii  dearest 


nilai  FoUio. 

XTSTlTSro  did  not  forget  that  Kpicharii 
stiU  detained  in  custody,  on  the  evidence  of 
VolnMns  Procului.  The  weakness  of  a  female 
Crame,  be  iraagined,  would  not  be  able  to  endure 
the  pangs  of  the  rack*  He  therefore  ordered 
lier  to  be  put  to  the  most  exquisite  torture.  But 
neither  stripes,  nor  fire,  nor  the  brutal  rage  of 
the  executioners,  who  were  determined  not  to 
be  baflled  by  a  woman,  eonld  subdue  a  mind 
like  hers,  firm,  constant,  and  undaunted  to  the 
last.  Not  a  word  was  extorted  from  her.  Her 
misery  ended  for  that  day.  On  the  next,  the 
•ame  cruelty  was  prepared.  Epicfaaris  had  no 
•trength  left  Her  limbs  were  rent  and  dislo- 
cated. The  executioners  provided  a  chair  to 
convey  her  to  the  place  of  torture.  While 
they  were  conducting  her,  she  took  from  her 
breast  the  girdle  that  braced  her  garment,  and, 
liaving  fastened  one  end  of  it  to  the  top  of  the 
chair,  made  a  noose  for  her  neck,  and,  throw- 
ing herself  from  her  seat,  hung  suspended 
with  the  whole  weight  of  her  body.  In  her 
mangled  condition  the  remains  of  life  were  soon 
extinguished. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  magnanimous  wo- 
man. She  left  behind  her  a  glorious  example  of 
truth  and  constancy^  the  more  striking,  as  this 
(Nierous  part  was  acted  by  an  enfranchised 
plavoy  to  save  the  lives  of  men,  in  no  degree 
ralatcd  to  her,  and  almost  unknown.  With 
heroic  fortitude  she  endured  the  worst  that 
malioe  could  inflict,  at  a  time  when  men  of 


Ti^fy  the  elfftet  ^  hit  envioiu  ahhorrenee.    But  It  may 

bs  aAed,  if  Nero  framed  the  slory,  is  it  probuble  that  a 

vvHar,  who  wages  incessant  war  agaiosi  evil  men  and 

evil  deeds,  would  have  descended  to  be  the  accomplice 

of  a  tjrant  t  Tachns,  through  the  whole  of  his  namtivo, 

has  done  ample  justice  to  all  who  died  with  glory ;  to 

Eplcharis,  the  enfranchised  slave,  who  displayed  her 

coaeuncy,  in  defiance  of  the  keenest  torture ;  to  Seneca, 

who  left  an  enmple  of  unahaken  virtue;  to  Subrlus 

Plavlua,  whose  last  words  to  Nero  were,  **!  hated  you 

iriksn  you  becsme  a  coachman,  a  comedian,  and  an 

faftcendiary  ;**  to  9ulpiclus  Asper,  the  centurion ;  and, 

above  all,  lo  Lucan  h|mself,  who  died  with  undaunted 

courage,  repeating  a  passage  from  his  own  poem.   Let  It 

also  be  remembered,  that  adien  Lncan's  fiuhar  suffered 

ilwath  in  the  Mlowlog  year,  Tacitus  says,  that  the  son 

reflected  the  highest  honour  on  the  &ther ;  grands  adju- 

dtriiudimt.    The  writer  who  has  treated  Lu- 

whh  so  much  candour,  would  neither  adopt  nor 

invent  a  calumny,  to  brand  his  name  In  the  page  of 

Weiovy.  But  to  conclude  this  long  note:  It  is  by  no 

■sesns  pnhabls,  that  Tacitus,  who  wrou  In  the  reign  of 

Thjan,  not  nmch  mora  than  thirty  yean  afker  the  death 

0f  lasaa  woaM  hasaid  a  alarina  fUsehood  In  the  fiMe 

0f  hie  comaoqwrarles;  and  It  Is  less  probable,  that  Mr. 

Mif  l«r»  at  the  dinanf  e  of  bsobs  than  1790  years,  ehonld 

kehsMsr  tefiwmed  than  the  greet  hisiofian  who  lived  at 

very  time  of  the  transaction.   See  Poems^  by  WU- 

Hqrlsy,  Bsq.  voL  ill.  pw  Ml 


illustrious  birth,  when  officers,  Roman  knights 
and  senators,  untried  by  the  pangs  of  tortiue, 
betrayed,  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  their  friends, 
their  relations,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them. 
Quinctianus,Senecio,  and  even  Lucan,  continued 
to  give  in  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  Every 
new  discovery  filled  Nero  with  consternation, 
though  he  had  doubled  his  guard  and  taken 
every  precaution  to  secure  his  person. 

LVIU.  Parties  of  soldiers  under  arms  were 
stationed  in  every  quarter,  on  the  walls  of  Rome, 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  The  city  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
garrisoned  town.  The  forum  and  the  open 
squares  were  filled  with  cohorts  of  horse  and 
foot.  The  neighbouring  villages  and  the  country 
round  were  invested.  Even  private  houses  v^ere 
secured.  The  German  soldiers,  ordered  out  on 
duty,  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  Being 
foreigners,  Nero  depended  on  their  fidelity.  The 
conspirators  were  led  forth  in  a  long  procession 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  prince.  They  stood  in 
crowds  at  his  garden-gate,  waiting  their  turn  to 
be  summoned  before  him.  In  regular  succession 
they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  every 
trifle  was  magnified  into  a  crime.  A  smile,  a 
look,  a  whisper,  a  casual  meeting  at  a  convivial 
party,  or  a  public  show,  was  evidence  of  treason. 
Nor  was  it  sufficient  that  Nero  and  Tigellinus 
were  keen  and  vehement  in  their  inquiries: 
Fenius  Rufus  took  an  active  part.  Having 
hitherto  escaped  detection,  he  thought  that  vio- 
lence against  his  accomplices  would  be  the  best 
way  to  screen  himself.  While  he  was  eagerly 
pressing  them  with  questions,  Subrlus  Flavins, 
the  pratorian  tribune,  by  signs  and  tokens,  sig- 
nified to  him  lus  intention  to  cut  off  the  tyrant 
in  the  midst  of  the  examination.  He  had  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  when  Rufus 
checked  the  brave  design. 

LIX.  On  the  first  detection  of  the  plot,  while 
Milichus  was  giving  his  evidence,  and  Scevinus 
still  wavering  and  irresolute,  some  of  the  con- 
spirators exhorted  Piso  to  show  himself  in  the 
camp,  or  to  mount  the  public  rostra,  in  order  to 
gain  the  afiTections  of  the  army  and  the  people* 
*<  Let  your  friends,"  they  said, «  assemble  in  a 
body  i  let  them  stand  forth  in  your  cause,  and 
they  will  be  Joined  by  numbers.  The  lame  of 
an  impending  revolution  would  excite  a  general 
spirit;  and  fame  in  great  undertaldngs  has  been 
often  known  to  decide  the  event  Nero  will  be 
taken  by  surprise ;  on  his  part  no  measures  are 
concerted.  In  sudden  commotions  the  bravest 
are  often  struck  with  tenor  $  and  if  courage  ma/ 
be  thus  overpowered,  what  will  be  the  caso  of 
a  theatrical  emperor,  a  scenic  performer,  a  vile 
comedian,  assisted  by  Tigellinus  and  his  band  of 
harlots?  In  all  great  enterprises  the  attempt 
appears  impracticable  to  little  minds  {  but  Cb« 
brave  and  valiant  know  that  to  dare  is  to  eon^ 
quer.  In  a  plot,  in  which  numbers  were  em^ 
barked,  the  silence  of  all  conld  not  be  expected. 
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The  mind  will  wtyer,  and  the  body  will  shrink 
from  pain.  There  is  no  secret  so  deeply  Uid 
Imt  bribery  will  draw  it  forth,  or  cruelty  can 
•xtort  it.  The  guards  in  a  short  time  might 
seise  Piso  himself,  and  drag  him  to  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  How  much  more  glorious  to  fall 
bravely  in  the  cause  of  liberty !  to  die  sword  in 
hand,  vindicating  the  rights  of  freebom  men, 
and  rousing  the  army  and  the  people  to  their 
own  just  defence !  The  soldiers  may  refuse  to 
join,  and  the  people  may  be  guilty  of  treachery 
to  themselves ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  how  noble 
to  close  the  scene  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  your 
ancestors,  blessed  with  the  wishes  of  the  present 
age  and  the  applause  of  all  posterity  !'* 

These  exhortations  made  no  impression  on 
Piso.  He  retired  to  his  own  house,  and  there 
fortified  his  mind  against  the  worst  that  could 
happen.  A  band  of  soldiers  broke  in  upon  him, 
all  selected  from  the  recruits  lately  raised,  undis- 
ciplined, and  new  to  the  service,  but  preferred 
by  Nero  to  the  veterans,  whom  he  suspected  of 
disaffection.  Piso  ordered  the  veins  of  both  his 
arms  to  be  opened,  and  expired :  his  will  was  a 
disgrace  to  his  memory.  It  was  written  in  a 
strain  of  fulsome  flattery  to  the  prince.  He  was 
betrayed  into  that  act  of  meanness  by  his  affec- 
tion for  his  wife,  a  woman  destitute  of  merit, 
who  had  great  elegance  of  form, and  nothing  else 
to  reconmiend  her.  Her  name  was  Arria  Galla. 
She  had  been  married  to  Domitius  Silius,  and 
from  him  seduced  by  Piso.  The  passive  spirit 
of  the  injured  husband  and  the  wanton  character 
of  the  wife  conspired  to  fix  an  indelible  stain  on 
th'e  name  of  Piso. 

LX.  Plautius  Lateranus,  consul  elect,  was  the 
next  victim.  He  was  seized,  and  dragged  to  in- 
stant death ;  no  time  allowed  to  take  the  last 
farewell  of  his  children,  nor  even  the  usual  lib- 
erty of  choosing  his  own  mode  of  dying.  He  was 
hurried  to  the  place  of  execution  usually  allot- 
ted to  slaves,  and  there  despatched  by  the  hand 
of  Statins,  a  military  tribune.  He  met  his  fate 
with  a  noble  and  determined  silence,  not  so  much 
as  condescending  to  tax  the  executioner  with  his 
share  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  next  exploit  of  Nero  was  the  death  of 
Seneca.  Against  that  eminent  man  no  proof  of 
guilt  appeared ;  but  the  emperor  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  and  what  poison  had  not  accomplished  he 
was  determined  to  finish  by  the  sword.  Natalia 
was  the  only  person  who  had  mentioned  his 
name.  The  chief  head  of  his  accusation  was, 
**  That  he  himself  had  been  sent  on  a  visit  to 


tions  to  mention  to  him,  that  Piso  often  called 
at  his  house,  but  never  could  gain  admittance, 
though  it  was  the  interest  of  both  to  live  on 
terms  of  mutual  friendship."  To  this  Seneca 
made  answer,  « That  private  interviews  could 
be  of  no  service  to  either;  but  still  his  happiness 
was  grafted  on  the  safety  of  Piso.'*    Grantus 


Silvanus,  a  tribune  of  the  pttetorian  guards,  wu 
despatched  to  Seneca,  with  directions  to  let  him 
know  what  was  alleged  against  him,  and  to  in- 
quire whether  he  admitted  the  conversation 
stated  by  Natalis,  with  the  answers  given  by  him- 
self. Seneca,  by  design  or  accident,  was  that  very 
day  on  his  return  from  Campania.  He  stopped  at 
a  villa  of  his  own  i  about  four  miles  from  Rome. 
Towards  the  close  of  day  the  tribune  arrived, 
and  beset  the  house  with  a  band  of  soldiers. 
Seneca  was  at  supper  with  his  wife  Pompeia 
Paulina,  and  two  of  his  friends,  when  Silvanus 
entered  the  room,  and  reported  the  orders  of  the 
emperor. 

LXI.  Seneca  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  Natalis  had  been  at  his  house,  with  a  com- 
plaint that  Piso*s  visits  were  not  received.  His 
apology,  he  said,  imported  no  more  than  want  of 
health,  the  love  of  ease,  and  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  a  weak  and  crazy  constitution.  ^  That 
he  should  prefer  the  interest  of  a  private  citif  en 
to  his  own  safety,  was  too  absurd  to  be  believed. 
He  had  no  motives  to  induce  him  to  pay  such  a 
compliment  to  any  man ;  adulation  was  no  part 
of  his  character.  This  is  a  truth  well  known 
to  Nero  himself:  he  can  tell  you  that,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  he  found  in  Seneca  a  man, 
who  spoke  his  mind  with  freedom,  and  dis- 
dained the  arts  of  servile  flattery."  Silvanus 
returned  to  Rome.  He  found  the  prince  in  com- 
pany with  Poppea  and  Tigellinus,  who,  as  often 
as  cruelty  was  in  agitation,  formed  the  cabinet 
council.  In  their  presence  the  messenger  re- 
ported his  answer.  Nero  asked,  <*  Does  Seneca 
prepare  to  end  his  days  by  a  voluntary  death  ?" 
^  He  showed,"  said  the  tribune,  **  no  symptom 
of  fear,  no  token  of  sorrow,  no  dejected  passion  t 
his  words  and  looks  bespoke  a  mind  serene, 
erect,  and  firm."  «  Return,"  said  Nero,  **  and 
tell  him,  he  must  resolve  to  die."  Silvanus, 
according  to  the  account  of  Fabius  Rusticns, 
chose  to  go  back  by  a  different  road.  He 
went  through  a  private  way  to  Fenius  Rufus, 
to  advise  with  that  officer,  whether  he  should 
execute  the  emperor's  orders.  Rufus  told  him 
that  he  must  obey.  Such  was  the  degenerate 
spirit  of  the  times.  A  general  panic  took 
possession  of  every  mind.  This  very  Silvanus 
was  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  yet  was  base 
enough  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  cruelty  which 
he  had  combined  to  revenge.  He  had,  however, 
the  decency  to  avoid  the  shock  of  seeing  Seneca, 
and  of  delivering  in  person  the  fatal  message. 
He  sent  a  centurion  to  perform  that  office  for  him. 


Seneca,  then  confined  by  illness,  with  instruc-  ^^^XII.  Seneca  heard  the  message  with  calm 


composure.     He  called  for  his  will,  and  being 
deprived  of  that  right  of  a  Roman  citixen  by  the 


which 


1  This  was  Seneca's  villa,  called  iVi 
he  mentions,  epIiL  ex.  and  also  elv.  MSt 
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centurion,  he  tuned  to  his  friends,  and  ''  You 
tee,"  he  said,  **  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  re- 
quite your  services  with  the  last  marks  of  my 


esteem.     One  thing,  however,  still  remains.   T  secretaries,  and  dictated,  while  life  was  ebbing 


leave  you  the  example  of  my  life,  the  best  and 


most  precious  legacy  dow  in  my  power.    Cherish  (published,  and  is  in  every  body's  hands.     I  will 


it  in  your  memory,  and  you  will  gain  at  once 
the  applause  due  to  virtue,  and  the  fame  of  a 
sincere  and  generous  friendship."  All  who  were 
present  melted  into  tears.  He  endeavoured  to 
assuage  their  sorrows ;  he  offered  his  advice 
with  mild  persuasion ;  he  used  the  tone  of  au- 
thority. «  Where,"  he  said,  "  are  the  precepts 
of  philosophy,  and  where  the  words  of  wisdom, 
which  for  years  have  taught  us  to  meet  the 
calamities  of  life  with  firmness  and  a  well-pre- 
pared spirit  ?  Was  the  cruelty  of  Nero  un- 
known to  any  of  us  ?  He  murdered  his  mother ; 
he  destroyed  his  brother ;  and,  after  those  deeds 
of  horror,  what  remains  to  fill  the  measuro  of 
hie  guilt  but  the  death  of  his  guardian  and  his 
tutor  ?" 

LXIII.  Having  delivered  himself  in  these 
pathetic  terms,  he  directed  his  attention  to  his 
wife.  He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  in  that 
fond  embrace  yielded  for  a  while  to  the  tender- 
ness of  his  nature.  Recovering  his  resolution, 
lie  entreated  her  to  appease  her  grief,  ond  bear 
in  mind  that  his  life  was  spent  in  a  constant 
course  of  honour  and  of  virtue.  That  considera^ 
tion  would  serve  to  heal  afflictiou,  and  sweeten 
an  her  sorrows.  Paulina  was  still  inconsolable. 
She  was  determined  to  die  with  her  husband ; 
she  invoked  the  aid  of  the  executioners,  and  beg- 
ged to  end  her  wretched  being.  Seneca  saw 
that  she  was  animated  by  the  love  of  glory,  and 
that  generous  principle  he  thought  ought  not  to 
be  restrained.  The  idea  of  leaving  a  beloved 
object  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  world,  and 
the  malice  of  her  enemies,  pieroed  him  to  the 
quick.  *<  It  has  been  my  care,**  he  said,  <*  to 
instnict  you  in  that  best  philosophy,  the  art  of 
mitigating  the  ills  of  life ;  but  you  prefer  an 
honourable  death.  I  will  not  envy  you  the  vast 
renown  that  must  attend  your  fall.  Since  you 
will  have  it  so,  we  will  die  together.  We  will 
leave  behind  us  an  example  of  equal  constancy ; 
hat  the  glory  will  be  all  your  own." 

These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the 
veins  of  both  their  arms  were  opened.    At  Sen- 


sensibility,  he  persuaded  her  to  retire  into  ano- 
ther room.  His  eloquence  still  continued  to 
flow  with   its  usual  purity.     He  called  for  hSt 


away,  that  farewell  discourse,  which  has  been 


not  injure  his  last  words  by  giving  the  substance 
in  another  form. 

^  LXiy.  Nero  had  conceived  no  antipathy  to  " 
Paulina.  If  she  perished  with  her  husband,  he 
began  to  dread  the  public  execration.  That  he 
might  not  multiply  the  horrors  of  his  present 
cruelty,  he  sent  orders  to  exempt  Paulina  from 
the  stroke  of  death.  The  slaves  and  freedmen, 
by  the  direction  of  the  soldiers,  bound  up  her 
arm,  and  stopped  the  efAision  of  blood.  This,  it 
is  said,  was  done  without  her  knowledge,  as  she 
lay  in  a  state  of  languor.  The  fact,  however,  , 
cannot  be  known  with  certainty.  Vulgar  ma- 
lignity, which  is  ever  ready  to  detract  from  ex- 
alted virtue,  spread  a  report,  that,  as  long  as  she 
had  reason  to  think  that  the  rage  of  Nero  was 
implacable,  she  had  the  ambition  to  share  the 
glory  of  her  husband's  fate ;  but  a  milder  pro^ 
"spect  being  unexpectedly  presented,  the  charms 
of  life  gained  admission  to  her  heart,  and  tri- 
umphed over  her  constancy.  She  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  in  fond  regret,  to  the  end  of  her 
days,  revering  the  memory  of  her  husband.  The 
weakness  of  her  whole  frame„and  the  sickly 
languor  of  her  countenance,  plainly  showed  that 
she  had  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

Seneca  lingered  in  pain.  The  approach  of 
death  was  slow,  and  he  wished  for  his  dissolu- 
tion. Fatigued  with  pain,  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted, he  requested  his  friend.  Statins  Annseus, 
whose  fidelity  and  medical  skill  he  had  often  ex- 
perienced, to  administer  a  draught  of  that  swift- 
speeding  poison ,8  usually  given  at  Athens  to  the 
criminals  adjudged  to  death.  He  swallowed 
the  potion,  but  without  any  immediate  effect. 
His  limbs  were  chilled :  the  vessels  of  his  body 
were  closed,  and  the  ingredients,  though  keen 
and  subtle,  could  not  arrest  the  principles  of  life. 
He  desired  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath.  Being 
>mveyed  according  to  his  desire,  he  sprinkled 
htf  slaves  with  the  water,  and  **  Thus,"  he  said, 

*<  I XAKX  UB  ATIOir  TO  JUFITXB  THX  nSLIVXnSB." 

The  vapour  soon  overpowered   him,  and   he  ^ 
breathed  his  last.     His  body,  without  any  fune- 


's  time  of  life  the  blood  was  slow  and  Ian-  ral  pomp,  was  committed  to  the  flames.   He  had 


gold.  The  decay  of  nature,  and  the  impover- 
ishing diets  to  which  he  had  used  himself,  left 
him  in  a  feeble  condition.  He  ordered  the 
vessels  of  his  legs  and  joints  to  be  punctured. 
Alter  that  operation,  he  began  to  labour  with 
ezeruciating  pains.  Lest  his  sufferings  should 
overpower  the  constancy  of  his  wife,  or  the  sight 
of  her  afflictions  prove  too  much  for  his  own 


t  For  his  diet,  sseJn  dils  book,  a  «. 


given  directions  for  that  purpose  in  his  last  will, 
made  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of 
power,  and  even  then  looked  forward  to  the 
close  of  his  days. 

LXV.  A  report  was  at  that  time  current  at 
Rome,  that  Subrius  Flavins  and  several  centu- 
rions held  a  private  meeting,  with  the  knowledge 


3  This  poison  was  called  deyia.  Seneca  says,  h  made 
Socrates  a  great  man :  Cieuto  mofmim  Sberaltm/edi. 
Epist.  xlll. 
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mA  coasent  oC  Seneca,  and  theie  resolved  to  open 
a  new  and  unexpected  scene.  The  blow  for 
liberty  was  to  be  struck  in  the  name  of  Piso, 
and  as  soon  as  the  world  was  freed  from  the 
tjTzanny  of  Nero,  Piso  was  to  be  the  next  victim, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  8eneca,  who  for  his 
▼irtues,  was  to  be  raised  to  the  hi^est  elevation, 
with  an  air  of  innocence,  and  of  a  man  unoon* 
scious  of  the  plot.  The  very  words  of  Flavius 
were  reported  among  the  people.  He  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  said, «  What  good  end  will  it  answer 
to  depose  a  mivs^rxl,  if  we  place  a  TEAesoLiir 
in  his  room  P"  The  feet  was,  Nero  played  on 
his  gnitar,  and  Piso  trod  the  stage  in  the  buskin 
of  tragedy. 

LXVI.  The  part  which  the  military  men  had 
taken  in  the  conspiracy,  did  not  long  remain  a 
secret.  The  double  game  played  by  Fenius 
Rufus,At  first  a  confederate  in  the  plot,  and  then 
a  judge  pronouncing  sentence  on  his  accom- 
plices, provoked  the  indignation  of  all.  In  the 
examination  of  Scevinus  that  officer  pressed  his 
interrogatories  with  over-acted  zeal,  and  by  me- 
naces endeavoured  to  extort  a  confession.  See* 
vinus  answered  with  a  smile,  <*  No  man  knows 
the  particulars  better  than  yourself.  You  now 
may  show  your  gratitude  to  so  good  a  prince." 
Rufus  was  covered  with  confusion.  To  speak 
was  not  in  his  power,  and  to  remain  silent 
was  dangerous.  He  trembled,  faltered,  and 
hesitated  an  answer.  His  embarrassment  be- 
trayed his  guilt  The  rest  of  the  conspirators, 
with  Ccrvaxius  Proculua,  a  Roman  knight,  at 
their  head,  were  eager  to  depose  against  hiuL 
At  length  a  soldier  of  the  name  of  Cassius, 
remarkable  for  his  robust  stature,  and  for  that 
reason  ordered  to  attend,  laid  hold  of  Rufus 
by  the  emperor's  order,  and  loaded  him  with 
irons. 

LXYII.  The  same  witnesses  gave  evidence 
against  Subrius  Flavius.  In  answer  to  the 
charge,  he  relied  much  on  his  course  of  life,  and 
the  dissimilitude  of  manners  between  himself 
and- his  accusers.  ^  Was  it  probable  that  a  sol- 
dier, inured  to  the  profession  of  arms,  would 
associate  with  an  effeminate  set  of  men,  strangers 
to  danger  and  to  manly  enterprise  !"  Finding 
himself  pressed  by  the  weight  of  evidence,  he 
changed  his  tone,  and  with  heroic  fortitude  avow- 
ed the  part  he  had  acted.  Being  asked  by  Nero 
what  could  induce  him  to  forget  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation of  his  oath  ?  <*  Because,"  he  said, « I 
hated,  J  detested  you.  There  was  a  time  when 
no  soldier  in  your  army  was  more  devoted  to 
your  service,  and  that  was  as  long  as  you  de- 
served the  esteem  of  mankind.  I  began  to 
hate  you  when  you  were  guilty  of  parricide } 
when  you  murdered  your  mother  and  destroyed 
your  wife ;  when  you  became  a  coachman,  a 
comedian,  and  an  incendiary."  I  have  given 
the  very  words  of  this  intrepid  eonspirator,  be- 
canse  they  were  not,  like  those  of  Seneca,  pub- 
lished to  the  world ;  and  the  rough  sentiments  of 


a  soldier,  in  his  own  plain,  but  vigoroiif  langoags, 
merit  the  attention  of  posterity. 

In  the  whole  discovery  of  the  plot  nothing 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Nero. 
Though  his  heart  never  kn^w  remorse  for  the 
worst  of  crimes,  his  ear  unaccustomed  to  the 
voice  of  truth,  shrunk  from  the  sound  of  freedom, 
and  startled  at  reproach.  Flavins  was  ordersd 
for  execution.  Veianlus  Niger,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, led  him  to  the  next  field,  and  there  direct- 
ed a  trench  to  be  opened.  The  prisoner  surveyed 
the  spot,  and,  finding  it  neither  wide  nor  deep 
enough,  turned  with  a  smile  to  the  soldiers,  and 
«This,"  he  said,  "shows  no  military  skilL" 
Niger  desired  him  to  extend  his  neck  with 
courage:  "Strike,"  said  Flavius,  "and  prove 
your  courage  equal  to  mine."  The  tribune 
was  seized  with  a  tremor  in  every  joint.  He 
severed  the  head  at  two  blows,  and  made  a 
merit  of  it  with  Nero,  giving  the  name  of  cruel- 
ty to  his  want  of  firmness.  He  made  it  hit 
boast,  that,  by  repeating  the  stroke,  he  made  him 
die  twice. 

'  ^  LXVIII.  Sulpicius  Asper,  the  centurion,  gave 
the  next  example  of  magnanimity.  Being  asked 
by  Nero,  why  he  conspired  against  his  lifs  ?  he 
answered  shortly, "  I  knew  no  other  rdief  from 
your  flagitious  deeds."  He  was  instantly  put 
to  death.  The  rest  of  the  centurions  underwent 
their  fate,  and  all  died  worthy  of  their  charaetets. 
Tenius  Rufus  had  not  equal  constancy.  He  be- 
trayed an  abject  spirit,  and  even  in  his  will  was 
weak  enough  to  bewail  his  unhappy  fate.  Neco 
^ived  in  hopes  of  seeing  Vestinus,  the  consul, 
charged  as  a  criminal.  He  knew  tJie  charactar 
of  the  man  \  an  intrepid  daring  spirit,  ambitious, 
and  suspected  of  disaffection.  The  conspiraton, 
however,  had  no  communication  of  counsels 
with  that  active  magistrate.  Some  declined  him 
on  account  of  former  animosities,  and  others, 
because  they  thought  him  rash  and  impetuous. 
Nero's  rancour  grew  out  of  a  close  and  intimate 
friendship.  In  that  familiar  Intercourse  Ves- 
tinus saw  into  the  very  heart  of  the  prince, 
and  despised  him  for  his  vices.  Nero  shrunk 
from  a  man,  who  had  the  spirit  to  speak  hit 
mind  with  freedom,  and,  in  his  sarcastic  vein, 
had  often  made  the  prince  the  subject  of  his 
raillery  i  and  raillery,  when  seasoned  with 
uth,  never  fails  to  leave  a  sting  that  feetezs  in 
the  memory.  A  recent  incident  gave  an  edge  to 
Nero's  resentment  Vestinus  married  Statilia 
Messalina,!  though  he  knew  that  the  prince  waa 
one  of  her  lovers. 

LXIX.  No  witness  appeared  against  Vesti- 
nus \  no  crime  was  laid  to  hif  charge,  and,  bj 
consequence,  no  proceeding  couM  be  had  in  duft 
form  of  law.  But  the  will  of  the  tyrant  still  re- 
mained. He  sent  Gerelanus,  one  of  the  tribupfe. 


1  BlaUtia  Mesaallna  had  be«i  Nero's  third  wtfc. 
the  Genealogical  Table,  Ko.  9. 
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SOT 


at  the  hMd  of  &  cohort,  with  oidon  w  to  ttke 
hit  nouaras,  thot  tho  contiil  might  not  he  ahle 
to  itand  on  the  defenilve,  tnd,  for  that  pnrpoie* 
to  inrest  hU  house,  which,  like  a  piood  citadel, 


not  Afgraee  then  In  their  end.  They  met  tlieir 
fate  with  reiolntion.  The  reat  of  the  coMpirv- 
tois  were  led  to  eseeution.  In  their  deaths  there 
was  nothing  that  merits  partleolar  notice. 


overlooked  the  forum,  and  contained  a  numerousi^iXXI.  While  the  city  presented  a  scene  of 
train  of  young  and  hardy  slaves,  in  the  nature  ffiood,  and  funerals  darkened  all  the  streets,  the 


of  a  garrison.  Vestinns  had  that  very  day  dis- 
chaiged  all  the  functions  of  his  consular  offlce. 
He  was  at  table  with  his  friends,  free  from 
aypnhenslon,  or,  it  may  be,  affecting  an  air  of 
gaiety,  when  the  soldiers  entered,  and  infoimed 
Um  that  the  tribune  had  important  business  with 
him.  He  rose  and  left  the  room.  The  scene 
of  death  was  instantly  laid.  He  was  shut  up 
la  a  chamber t  a  physician  attended}  his  veins 
wore  opened }  he  was  conducted  to  a  warm  bath, 
and  being  put  into  the  water,  expired  without  a 
eooiplaint,  and  without  a  groan.  His  guests, 
ia  the  meantime,  remained  in  the  banqueting 
room,  imprisoned  by  the  guards.  It  was  late  at 
Bight  before  they  were  released.  Nero  heard 
the  aeeount  with  pleasure.  He  saw,  in  the 
•port  of  his  imagination,  a  set  of  men  assembled 
at  a  eonvivial  party,  and  every  moment  expect- 
tag  their  final  doom.  He  laughed  at  their  dis- 
tnes,  and  said  facetiously,  *<  They  have  paid  for 
their  eeotular  supper." 

LXX.  Lacan«  the  famous  poet,  was  the  next 
•ocrifiee  to  the  vengeance  of  Nero.  His  blood 
flowed  Irsely  from  him,  and  being  soon  well 
aigh  exhausted,  he  perceived  that  the  vital  heat 
bad  left  the  extremities  of  his  limbs,  his  hands 
•ad  feet  were  chilled,  but,  the  warmth  retiring 
to  his  heart,  he  still  retained  his  senses  and  the 
vigour  of  his  mind.  The  lines  in  his  poem, 
which  describe  a  soldier  dying  in  the  same  con- 
dition^ occurred  to  his  memory.  He  repeated 
the  passage,  and  expired.  His  own  verses  were 
the  last  words  he  uttered.  Seneeio,  Quine- 
tiaaas,  and  Scevinus,  suffered  in  a  short  time 
after.     The  dissolute  softness  of  their  lives  did 


S  The  commemators  point  out  dlftrent  passages  in  the 
Fharsalia,  but  all  depend  on  mere  conjecture.  Llpstue 
lUnks  the  deeerlpilon  of  Lycidas,  at  the  point  of  death, 
■Oft  probable. 

F^mm  dam  pnppi  rqildoe  annus  Inserlt  vncos, 
Afflzit  Lycldam :  mersus  fbret  ille  profuodo, 
Sed  probibem  socll,  sttspenssqus  crura  retentanL 
Scindhnr  aTolsus;  nee  slcut  Tulnere,  sanguis 
Bmicoit  lentns :  niplis  cadK  undique  Tenia, 
INacureDSqoe  anlnus  dirersa  in  membra  meantis 
lotereepuis  aquis ;  nuUlos  vita  perempli 
Est  tama  dimlsaa  Tla ;  pars  ultima  trunci 
Tradidit  In  letmn  Tacuos  Tttalibos  aitus ; 
Aot  tumidiis  qoa  palmo  Jacet,  qua  ▼iseera  Ibrrent, 
BmmmA  lU  frta  dhi,  luetataqne  moltum 
Hac  cam  parte  Tirl  vix  oomia  membra  tolerant. 

,  PBAasAX..  lib.  III.  Ter.  63B. 

Oiher  critics  contend  fer  the  ibllowlng  lines: 
Sanguis  erant  lauTpw;  quncumque  foraolina  novlt 
Humor,  sb  his  largus  manat  cruor ;  ora  redundant, 
Et  patid»  nares;  sudor  nibet:  omnia  plenis 
HMnbim  flaam  Tonis :  totnm  est  pro  Tulnore  corpus. 

PuAnsAL.  ix.  vcr.  811. 


altars  of  the  capitol  smoked  with  victims  slaugh* 
tared  on  the  occasion.  One  had  lost  a  sent 
another  was  deprived  of  his  brother,  his  friend, 
or  his  near  relation  i  and  yet,  stifling  every 
sentiment  of  the  heart,  all  concurred  in  offering 
thanks  to  the  gods  i  tiiey  adorned  tho  prince** 
house  witht  laurel »  they  fell  at  the  tyrant** 
feet  s  they  clasped  his  knees,  and  printed  kisses 
on  his  hand.  Nero  rAeived  this  vile  adulation 
as  the  token  of  real  joy.  In  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  people,  he  showed  his  clemency  to  An« 
tonius  Natalis  and  Cervarius  Proculus,  whose 
merit  consisted  altogether  in  their  treachery  to 
their  friends.  To  Milichus  he  granted  a  rich 
and  ample  recompense,  and  moreover  added  the 
honourable  appellation  of  a  Greek  name,  import- 
ing the  coxsxavAToa.  Granius  Silvanus,  one 
of  the  tribunes  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  re- 
ceived a  free  pardon ;  but,  disdaining  to  enjoy 
it,  he  died  by  his  own  hand«  Statins  Proximus 
had  the  vanity  to  follow  his  example.  Pompeius, 
Cornelius  Martialis,  Flavins  Nepos,  and  Statius 
Domitius  were  all  degraded  from  their  tribuni* 
tian  rank,  not  as  men  condemned,  but  suspected 
of  disaffection.  Novius  Priscns,  Glitius  Gallus^ 
and  Annius  PolUo  were  ordered  into  exile ;  the 
first  on  account  of  his  known  intimacy  with 
Seneca  {  and  the  two  last,  to  disgrace  them, 
though  not  convicted  of  any  crime.  Antonia 
Flaccilla,  the  wife  of  Novius  Piiscus,  followed 
her  husband  into  banishment  Egnatia  Maxi- 
milla,  at  that  time  possessed  of  great  wealth,  had 
the  spirit,  in  like  manner,  to  adhere  to  Glitius 
Gallus.  Her  fortune  was  soon  after  taken  from 
her  by  the  hand  of  power.  Her  conduct,  both 
in  affluence  and  poverty,  did  honour  to  her 
character. 

Rufius  Crispiotts  was  likewise  banished  i  the 
conspiracy  famished  a  pretext,  but  his  having 
been  married  to  Poppssa  was  the  crime  that 
brought  on  his  ruin.  Virginius^  and  Muso- 
nius  Rufus*  owed  their  banishment  to  the 
celebrity  of  their  names :  the  former  trained  tho 
Roman  youth  to  eloquence,  and  the  latter  formed 
their  minds  by  his  lectures  on  wisdom  and  phi- 
losophy. At  one  sweep,  Cluvidienus  Quietus, 
Julius  Agrippa,  BUtius  Catulinus,  Petronius 
Priscus,  and  Julius  Altinus,  like  a  colony  of 
criminals,  were  sent  to  islands  in  the  .£gean 


8  Laurel  Is  called  by  Pliny  the  elder,  the  door-keeper 
of  the  Gvsars;  Jamtris  Coeonim.   Lib.  zr.  s.  30. 

4  Vlrginius  was  a  rhetorician,  and  the  preceptor  of 
Perslus  the  saUrist ;  as  may  be  seen  In  the  Llie  of 
Perslus. 

6  Musonlus  Rufus  was  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  See 
Annals,  zir.  s.  69.  « 
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sea.  Cftdicia,  the  wife  of  Scevinas,  mnd  Cae* 
soQius  Maximus,  were  ordered  out  of  Italy, 
without  being  heard  in  their  defence.  The  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  was  the  first  notice  of  any 
crime  alleged  against  them.  Acilia,  the  mother 
of  Lucan,  was  neither  pardoned,  nor  condemned. 
She  was  suffered  to  live  in  silent  obscurity. 

LXXII.  Having  performed  these  dreadful 
exploits,  Nero  called  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers, 
and,  after  a  specious  harangue,  ordered  a  largess 
of  a  thousand  sesterces  to  be  paid  to  each  man, 
and  the  corn,  which  they  had  been  used  to  pur- 
chase at  the  market-price,  to  be  distributed  as 
the  bounty  of  the  prince.  He  then  ordered  tiie 
senate  to  be  convened,  with  as  much  importance 
as  if  the  events  of  war  and  splendid  victories 
occasioned  the  meeting.  He  granted  triumphal 
ornaments  to  Petronius  Turpilianus,i  of  consu- 
lar rank,  to  Cocceius  Nervayi  prtetor  elect,  and 
Tigeilinus,  commander  of  the  praetorian  guards. 
The  two  last  were  mentioned  by  him  in  strains 
of  the  highest  commendation.  Not  content 
with  erecting  their  statues  in  the  forum,  adorned 
with  triumphal  decorations,  he  placed  tbem  also 
in  the  imperial  palace.  Nymphidius3  was  hon- 
oured with  the  ensigns  of  consular  dignity.  Of 
this  man,  who  now  occurs  for  the  first  time, 
since  he  is  to  figure  hereafter  on  the  stage  of 
public  business,  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place 
to  say  a  few  words. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  enfranchised  female 
•lave,  distinguished  hy  her  beauty,  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  granted  her  favours  to  the  slaves 
as  well  as  the  freedmen  about  the  court  Nym- 
phidius,  however,  pretended  to  be  of  higher 
origin.  He  called  himself  the  son  of  Caligula. 
His  large  stature,  and  the  stern  cast  of  bis  coun- 
tenance, bore  some  resemblance  to  that  emperor ; 
and,  in  fact,  as  Caligula  was  never  delicate  in 
the  choice  of  his  mistresses,  but  was  known  to 
share  the  embraces  of  common  harlots,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  might,  on  some  occasion,  indulge 
his  passion  with  the  mother  of  Njrmphidius. 

L  XXIII.  The  senate  being  assembled,  Nero 
delivered  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
transactions,  and,  for  the  information  of  the 
people,  issued  a  proclamation,  with  a  statement 
of  the  evidence  against  the  conspirators,  and  their 
own  confession.  The  clamours  of  the  public 
made  this  expedient  necessary.  While  the  exe- 
cutions were  going  on,  the  public  voice  was  loud 
and  violent  against  Nero,  the  insatiate  tyrant, 
who  was  daily  sacrificing  to  bis  cruelty,  or  his 
fears,  the  lives  of  innocent  and  illustrious  men. 
That  a  plot  was  actually  formed ;  that  it  was 
conducted  with  resolution,  akd  in  the  end  was 
totally  defeated,  no  man,  who  made  it  his  busi- 


1  Petronius  Turptlianus  was  ctmsul,  as  mentioned 
book  ziv.  8.  29- 

3  Cocceius  Nerva,  afterwards  emperor. 

3  For  Nymphidius,  seo  Appendix  to  Annals,  xri.  s.  13; 
and  see  History,  book  i.  s.  5. 


ness  to  investigate  the  truth,  entertained  a  douM 
at  the  time ;  and  since  the  death  of  Nero,  the 
acknowledgment  of  all,  who  returned  from  ban- 
ishment, established  the  fact  beyond  a  contro- 
versy. Nero  was  received  by  the  senate  with 
the  basest  flattery.  In  that  assembly,  the  men, 
who  had  the  greatest  reason  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  g^ef,  were  the  most  forward  to  offer  in- 
cense to  the  emperor.  Junius  Gallio,4  the  bro- 
ther of  Seneca,  was,  by  the  loss  of  that  excellent 
man,  so  struck  with  terror,  that  to  save  his  own 
life  be  descended  to  humble  supplications.  8a- 
lienus  Clemens  rose  to  oppose  him,  as  a  parricide 
and  an  enemy  to  the  state.  He  contfoued  his 
invective  till  the  fathers  checked  his  violence. 
It  was  not  now,  they  said,  a  time  to  gratify 
personal  animosity,  under  an  appearance  of  zeal 
for  the  public  good }  nor  would  it  become  any  man 
to  open  again  the  wounds  which  the  clemeney 
of  the  prince  had  closed  for  ever. 

LXXIV.  Oblations  and  public  thanksgivings 
were  decreed  to  all  the  gods,  and  particularly  to 
the  Sun,  in  whose  temple,  situated  in  the  fomm, 
the  murder  was  to  have  been  perpetrated,  if  that 
god  had  not  dispelled  the  clouds  that  hung  over 
the  machinations  of  evil  minded  men,  and 
brought  their  dark  proceedings  into  open  day- 
light. It  was  further  ordered,  that  the  sports 
of  the  circus,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  should  be 
celebrated  with  an  additional  number  of  chariot- 
races  ;  that  the  month  of  Aprils  should  be  styled 
after  the  name  of  Nero ;  and  that,  on  the  spot, 
where  Scevinus  furnished  himself  with  a  dagger, 
a  temple  should  be  erected  to  the  eoDDxas  ov 
SA7ETT.  The  dagger  itself  was  dedicated  in  the 
Capitol,  with  an  inscription  to  the  avenging  god, 
called  JupiTXR  Vximxx.  The  inscription  at  that 
time,  had  no  equivocal  meaning ;  but  soon  after, 
when  Julius  Viirnxx  •  excited  a  revolt  in  Gaul, 
it  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  impending 
vengeance. 

In  the  journals  of  the  senate  I  find  an  entry, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  Cerealis  Anicius,  con- 
sul elect,  moved  in  his  place,  that  a  temple  should 
be  raised,  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  nxmm 
Nbro,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  risen  above  the 
condition  of  human  nature,  and  was,  therefore, 
entitled  to  religions  worship.  This  motion  was 
afterwards  understood  to  portend  nothing  less 
than  the  death  of  Nero ;  since  it  was  a  settled 
rule,  that  divine  honours  should  never  be  paid 
to  the  emperor,  till  he  ceased  to  be  mortal.^ 


4  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  had  two  brothers ;  namely, 
Annaeufl  Mela,  the  fiither  of  Locan,  and  Annseus  Nova- 
tus,  who  was  afterwards  adopted  by  OalHo,  and  took 
that  name.  For  the  death  of  Mela,  see  Annals,  xvi.  s.  17. 

5  The  month  of  April  vras  called  Neronius,  May  Clau- 
dius, and  June  Germanicus.   Annals,  xvi.  s.  12. 

6  For  an  account  of  Vindex,  see  the  Appendix  to 
Annals,  xvi.  p.  341. 

7  Augustus  was  deified  by  the  poets,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  but  no  altars  were  erected  to  him  at  RoeM 

I  during  his  life. 
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Mela  f the  father  qf  hucan  the. poet,)  and  Cerealis  Anicius,  Rufius,  Crispinus,  and  Petronius,  or- 
dered to  die.— XVllI.  Character  qf  Petronius.— XIX,  His  behaviour  in  his  last  moments.— XX. 
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Thrasea. — ^XXIII.  Ostorius  Sabinus  undertakes  the  charge  against  Bareas  Soranus — Nero  fires 
the  destruction  both  qf  Thrasea  and  Soranus  at  the  time  when  Tiridates  arrives  at  Rome  to  be  tn- 
vested  with  the  crown  qf  Armenia^^Thrasea  debates  with  his  friends  whether  it  were  best  for 
him  to  attend  the  senate — Different  opinions  on  the  subject. — XXVII.  The  senate-house  surrounded 
with  guards.— XXVlll.  Bitter  speech  qf  Eprius  Marcellus  against  Thrasea.— XXX.  Servilia, 
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book  is  lost.] 

These  transactions  passed,  parCly  in  the  fonner  consulship,  and  in  the  following  year. 

« 

Yean  of  Borne.   Of  Christ  Poasuls. 

818  66  Silius  Nerva,  Atticus  Vestrinus. 

819  66  Cains  Suetonius  Paulinus,  Caius  Lucius  Telesinus. 
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L  NxBO,  in  consequence  of  his  own  credulity, 
became  in  a  short  time  afterward  the  sport  of 
fortune,  and  a  subject  of  public  derision.  He 
believed  Ihe  visionary  schemes  of  Ceiellius  Bas- 
ins, a  native  of  Carthage,  of  a  crazed  imagina- 
tion, who  relied  on  whatever  occurred  to  him  in 
his  distempered  dreams.  This  man  arrived  at 
Rome,  and,  by  the  influence  of  money  well  ap- 
plied, gained  admission  to  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  The  secret,  which  he  had  to  oom- 
monicate,  was,  tliat  on  his  own  estate  he  had 
found  a  cavern  of  astonishing  depth,  in  which 
were  contained  immense  Uores  of  gold  not 
wrought  into  the  form  of  coin,  but  in  rude  and 
shapeless  ingots,  such  as  were  in  use  in  the  early 
iges  of  the  world.  In  one  part  of  the  cave  were 
to  be  seen  vast  massy  heaps,  and  in  other  places 
colomns  of  gold  towering  t6  a  prodigious  height ; 
the  whole  an  immense  treasure,  reserved  in  ob- 
scurity to  add  to  the  splendour  of  Nero's  reign. 
To  give  probability  to  his  story,  he  pretended, 
that  Dido,  the  Phaoician,^  when  she  fled  from 
Tyre,  and  founded  the  city  of  Carthage,  de- 
posited her  whole  stock  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  that  so  much  wealth  might  neither  prove 
the  bane  of  a  new  colony,  nor  excite  the  avarice 
of  the  Numidian  princes,*  of  themselves  already 
hostile  to  her  infant  state. 

EL  Nero  neither  weighed  the  character  of  the 
man,  nor  the  circumstances  of  so  wUd  a  report. 
He  had  not  even  the  precaution  to  send  commis- 
sioners to  inform  themselves  on  the  spot  He 
helped  to  spread  the  Kport ;  he  began  to  count 
his  riches,  and  despatched  his  agents  to  transport 
the  treasure  to  Rome.  The  light  galleys  were 
equipped  With  expedition,  and  a  chosen  band  of 
mariners  sent  on  board.    Rome,  in  the  mean- 


1  ne  aeeoont  of  Dido's  flight  from  Tyre,  with  the 
tnmmmt  of  her  husband  Sidueus,  to  avoid  the  fuiy  of 
Pjrcmallon,  who  had  basely  murdered  his  brother  for  the 
■eke  of  his  riches,  Is  finely  given  by  Ybglli  JBneld  1. 
ver.  317. 

1  Hm  kings  of  •Nomidla,  and  the  African  princes  in 
the  nalghbourhood  of  Carthage,  were  enemies  to  the 
tarfuit  alata  tended  by  Dido. 

Bine  Oetute  nrbes,  genus  Insoperablla  bello, 
BtNomlda  infrmi  cingum. 

YnwiL,  lib.  Iv.  verse  40. 


time,  was  distracted  with  hope  and  fear,  with 
doubt  and  expectation.  No  other  subject  was 
talked  of.  The  common  people,  with  their 
usual  facility,  believed  every  thing ;  while  men 
of  reflection  argued  in  a  different  manner.  It 
happened  that  the  quinquennial  games  s  were  to 
close  the  second  lustre  of  five  years.  During 
that  festival,  the  expected  treasure  was  the 
subject  on  which  the  orators  expatiated,  and 
the  poets  exhavsted  their  invention.  In  their 
flights  of  fancy,  the  earth  was  no  longer  con- 
tent with  pouring  forth  fruit  and  grain,  and 
producing  metals  iDtcrmixed  with  veins  of  pre- 
cious ore;  the  present  fecundity  showed  that 
the  gods  were  working  miracles  to  bless  the 
reign  of  Nero.  These  were  the  bright  conceits, 
which  flattery  displayed  with  rapture,  and  elo- 
quence adorned  with  her  richest  colouring. 
While  the  passions  of  Nero  stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive every  new  device,  fiction  passed  for  truth, 
and  nothing  was  too  hyperbolical  for  the  credu- 
lity of  the  prince. 

III.  With  such  immoderate  riches  in  view, 
no  wonder  that  Nero  launched  out  into  greater 
profusion  than  ever.  Deluded  by  his  hopes, 
and  sure  of  a  supply  for  years  to  come,  he  ex- 
hausted his  treasury ,4  and  began  to  anticipate 
his  imaginary  funds.  He  made  assignments  on 
the  property,  and  granted  with  generosity  what 
was  not  in  bis  possession.  The  expectation  of 
enormous  wealth  made  him  the  bubble  of  a 
madman,  and  impoverished  the  public.  In  the 
meantime  Bassus,  the  grand  projector,  arrived 
at  Carthage.  In  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
soldiers,  and  a  large  body  of  peasants  employed 
as  labourers,  he  dug  up  his  grounds,  and  made 
his  experiment  in  the  adjacent  fields,  disa]>- 
pointed  in  one  place,  sure  of  success  in  another, 
still  confident,  and  still  miscarrying;  till  at 
length,  finding  no  subterraneous  cave,  and  weary 
of  the  fruitless  search,  he  abandoned  his  chi- 
merical hopes,  coming  gradually  to  his  senses, 


d  The  quinquennial  festival  was  established  by  Nero^ 
A.  U.  C.  813.   Annals,  ziv.  s.  90. 

4  Suetonius  relates  the  whole  of  this  hnpostor's  d*. 
cepcion,  and  the  chimerical  projects  of  Nero  in  conse- 
quence of  It.   In  Neron.  s.  31. 
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yet  wonderiB^,  thftt,  of  all  his  dreams,  the  last 
•hould  be  the  only  ooe  that  deceiTed  him.  Cot- 
exed  with  shame,  and  dreading  the  resentment 
of  the  emperor,  he  delivered  himself  from  all 
his  troubles  by  a  voluntary  death.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  instantly  seized,  and 
loaded  with  irons,  till  Nero  ordered  him  to  be 
released,  but  seized  his  efieets,  determined  to 
enjoy  the  fortunes  of  a  wild  adventurer,  since 
he  could  not  obtain  the  wealth  of  Dido. 

IV.  The  time  of  contending  for  the  prizes  in 
the  quinquennial  games  being  near  at  hand,  the 
senate,  with  intent  to  ward  off  from  the  emper- 
or ^  the  disgrace  of  being  a  candidate,  offered  to 
adjudge,  in  his  favour,  the  victory  in  song,  and 
the  crown  of  eloquence.  The  fathers  hoped, 
that  honours  freely  granted  would  satisfy  the 
prince,  snd  prevent  a  ridiculous  display  of  the- 
atrical talents.  Nero  returned  for  answer,  that 
he  stood  in  no  need  of  favour  or  protection.  He 
depended  on  himself  alone,  and  would  fairly 
enter  the  lists  with  his  competitors.  The  equity 
of  the  judges  was  to  decide,  and  by  that  test  he 
was  willing  to  stand  or  fall.  With  that  spirit 
he  entered  the  scene,  and  recited  a  poem  of  his 
own  composition.  The  people,  with  earnest 
entreaty,  prayed  that  he  would  let  them  taste 
the  supreme  delight  of  hearing  and  enjoying  all 
his  divine  accomplishments.  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  populace.  In  compliance  with 
their  wishes,  he  mounted  the  public  stage,  oon- 
forming  in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the  orches- 
tra, where  no  performer  was  to  sit  down,  nor  to 
wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face  with  any  thing  but 
his  own  garment,  and  never  to  spit  or  clear  his 
nostrils  in  sight  of  the  audience.  Having  exhib- 
ited his  skill,  he  went  down  on  his  knee,  and 
stretching  forth  his  hands  with  pretended  agita^ 
tions  of  hope  and  fear,  waited  in  that  humble 


1  Nero  did  not  scruple  to  appear  upon  the  stage 
amongst  other  performers,  even  f  n  the  spectacles  pre- 
sented by  the  maglsirates.  He  sung  tragedies  masked, 
the  visors  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  being  fbrmed  into  a 
resemUanee  of  his  own  fiwe.  Among  the  rest,  he  acted, 
Cornice  in  LabouTf  OnaUt  the  Murderer  qf  Me  Mo- 
Mer,  (Edipue  biindedy  and  Hereulee  mad.  In  the  last 
tragedy  a  soldier,  at  his  post  In  the  theatre,  seeing  the 
emperor  bound  with  chains  as  the  play  required,  ran  to 
his  assistance.  SoeL  in  Neron.  s.  91.  See  also  the  same, 
8.  SS,  23,  and  21  This  ridiculous  display  of  talents,  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  prince,  is  well  described  tqr  Ra- 
cine in  his  play  of  Britannicus : 

Pour  touts  ambition,  poor  vertu  singullere, 
n  excelte  a  condulre  un  char  dans  la  carriere ; 
A  dispmer  des  priz  indignes  de  sea  mains, 
A  sa  donner  lui-meme  en  spectacle  aux  Romidns ; 
A  veatr  prodiguer  sa  voiz  sur  un  theatre, 
A  reciter  des  chants  quit  veut  qu'on  idolatre. 

Aa  Iv.  scene  4. 
Racine's  play  was  performed  before  Lewis  XIV.,  who 
had.  before  that  time  mixed  In  the  dance  on  the  public 
stage.  The  picture  of  Nero's  foUj  made  the  monarch 
•ee  himself  and  firom  that  time  he  resolved  nsver  to  de- 
gnde  the  rojal  chancier. 


posture  for  the  decision  of  the  judges.  Tlie 
populace,  accustomed  to  applaud  the  notes  and 
gesticulations  of  the  common  players,  paid  their 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  prince,  with  mea- 
sured cadence,  in  one  regular  chorus  of  applause. 
You  would  have  thought  their  joy  sincere,  and, 
perhaps,  it  was  so  in  fact ;  the  rabble  wished  to 
be  diverted  at  any  rate,  and  for  the  disgrace  that 
befell  the  state  vulgar  minds  felt  no  concern. 

V.  Thinking  men  were  affected  in  a  veiy 
different  manner.  All  who  came  froin  the  mu- 
nicipal towns,  or  the  more  remote  parts  of  Italy, 
where  some  tincture  of  ancient  manners  stili 
remained ;  and  a  considerable  nimiber,  besides, 
who  arrived  from  the  provinces  on  public  busi- 
ness, or  their  own  private  affairs,  as  yet  strangers 
to  vice,  and  undebauched  by  luxury,  beheld  the 
scene  with  heaviness  of  heart  A  spectacle,  in 
which  the  prince  exposed  his  frivolous  talents, 
gave  them  the  highest  disgust  They  thooght 
the  applause  dishonest,  but  they  were  obliged  to 
concur  with  the  rest  They  acted  their  part 
with  warm,  but  awkward  zeal.  Their  unprae- 
tised  hands  were  easily  tired;  they  were  not 
able  to  keep  time  in  the  grand  concert,  and,  ex- 
erting themselves  without  skill,  they  disturbed 
the  general  harmony.  For  every  blunder  they 
were  chastised  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  their  posts,  with  orders  to  take  care, 
that  the  applause  should  be  kept  up  with  spirit, 
without  an  interval  of  rest,  or  silence.  It  is  a 
certain  fact,  that  several  Roman  knights,  en- 
deavouring to  make  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  narrow 
passes  ;9  and  that  others,  who  kept  their  seats  in 
the  theatre  day  and  night,  fell  dangerously  ilL 
The  dread  of  being  absent  from  such  a  perform- 
ance was  more  alarming  than  the  worst  sickness 
that  could  happen.  Besides  the  soldiers  station- 
ed in  the  theatre  to  superintend  the  audienee,  it 
is  well  known  that  a  number  of  spies  lay  in  am- 
bush, to  take  down  the  names  of  the  spectators, 
to  watch  their  countenances,  and  note  every 
symptom  of  disgust  or  pleasure.  Offenden  of 
mean  condition  were  pimished  on  the  spot 
Men  of  distinction  were  overlooked  with  an  air 
of  calm  neglect,  but  resentment  was  only  smo- 
thered for  a  time,  to  break  out  afterwards  with 
deadly  hate.  We  are  told,  that  Vespasian,  for 
the  crime  of  being  ready  to  Ikll  asleep,  was 
obliged  to  endure  the  insulting  language  of  one 
Phcebos,  an  imperial  freedman,  and  was  saved 
from  harsher  treatment  by  the  intereessioa  of 
men  of  rank  and  influeqpe.  The  offence,  how- 
ever, was  not  entirely  Ibigotten  i  it  renaisied  in 
store  for  future  vengeance ;  but  Veepaelan  was 
reserved,  by  his  superior  destiny,  for  the  highest 
elevation. 

VI.  The  public  games  were  followed  by  tbe 
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2  See  SustooiBB  in  Nana.  a.  fli. 
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jteth  of  Popp»ft.s  81m  di«d  of  a  kick  on  ber 
womby  which  N«io  g»Te  her  in  a  sudden  pae- 
tion,  though  the  waa  then  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy.  Some  writers  will  have  it  that  she 
was  carried  off  by  a  dose  of  poison }  but  thejr 
assert  it  with  more  spleen  than  truth.  Nero  wss 
desirous  of  having  issue,  and  he  loved  his  wife 
with  sincere  affection.  Her  body  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  custom,*  committed  to  the 
funeral  pile,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  eastern 
kings,  embalmed  with  precious  spices,i  and  de- 
posited in  the  monument  of  the  Julian  family. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp, 
and  Nero  pronounced  the  funeral  oration.  He 
was  lavish  in  praise  of  her  beauty  t  and  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  being  the  mother  of  «n 
infant*  enrolled  among  the  gods,  was  a  topic  on 
which  he  dwelt  with  pleasure.  By  enlarging  on 
that  and  other  accidental  circumstances,  he  made 
a  panegyric,  in  which  not  one  virtue  could  find 
a  place. 

VII.  The  death  of  Poppsa  occasioned  a 
general  face  of  mourning,  but  no  real  grief. 
Men  remembered  her  loose  incontinence,  and, 
having  felt  her  cruelty,  rejoiced  in  secret  at  an 
event  that  freed  the  world  from  a  woman  of  a 
detested  character.  Nero  laboured  under  a  load 
of  repcoach,  and  the  public  resentment  rose  still 


3  Soetoohis  seys,  he  married  Poppaa  twslve  dafs 
after  his  divorce  from  Ocuvia,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
vehe<Bence  of  his  love,  killed  her  with  a  kick  when  she 
urns  big  with  child,  onlj  because  she  uwk  the  libeitf  to 
chide  him  for  returning  late  from  the  chariot  race.  Be 
had  by  her  a  daofhtert  called  Claudia  Augusta,  who  died 
In  her  lo&nc/.   Saet.  In  Neron.  a  S.  • 

4  The  first  Romans  did  not  bum  their  dead,  but  in- 
terred them,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nalioni. 
Pliojr  the  elder  says,  tliat  the  practice  of  committing  the 
dead  to  the  fhneral  pile,  was  not  introduced  till  it  was 
known  that  the  bodies  of  soldiers,  who  died  In  flMreifn 
wars,  were  dug  np  by  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  public 
view.  And  yet  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  obeerrei 
that  Noma  vras  buried,  pursuant  m  hie  own  express 
iBjunctlon,  directing  that  his  body  should  not  be  com- 
mitied  to  the  flames;  which  shows  that  bomhig  was 
known  at  Rome  la  tliat  early  period.  The  custom  of 
boming  the  dead  was  lield  In  abhorrence  by  several 
nations,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  Persians  as 
well  as  the  Egyptians.  Notwlthsuinding  what  PluUrch 
has  said,  Pliny  assures  us,  that  before  Sylla  the  dictstor, 
the  hodleo  of  the  deceased  were  always  Interred  by  the 
Rowensb  and  that  ths  reason  for  burning  that  extrsor^ 
dinary  man,  was  because,  having  dug  up  the  body  of 
HarlttS,  he  vras  afraid  of  being  treated  in  the  same  way 
himself  and  therefore  ordered  his  remains  to  be  con- 
sumed to  ashes.  Pliny,  lib.  vli.  s.  54.  The  custom  of 
burning  at  Roma  ceased  under  the  Antonlnes. 

9  Beside  the  splcas  with  which  the  body  of  Poppsa 
was  ambalmsd,  a  pfodlgious  quantity  was  burnt  on  the 
occasion,  Insomuch  that  Pliny  says,  all  Arabia  did  not 
produce  In  an  entire  year,  as  much  as  was  consumed 
it  the  ftineral  of  Poppea.  PtriH  rtntm  autverant 
Aaamam  namfnrt  ionium  THVais  bt  wnnnm  atmuo 
fatu,  quamtmn  Sero  prinetgm  novitimo  PopptM  9Ma  dU 
flWiiemuwitf.   Pliny, lib..zli.  s.  18L 

9  For  the  apotheosis  of  Nero^s  daughter  by  Poppaa, 
see  Annal^  rv.  a  33. 


higher,  when  it  was  known  that,  by  his  ordsn, 
Cassius  did  not  attend  the  funeral.  That  ll]u»> 
trious  Roman  understood  the  imperial  mandate 
as  the  signal  of  his  approaching  ruin.  In  fact, 
his  doom  was  fixed  in  a  short  time  after,  and 
Silanus  was  devoted  with  him.  The  crime  of 
Cassius  7  was  the  splendid  fortune  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  ancestors,  and  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.  Silanus  offended  by  the  nobility 
of  his  birth,  and  his  modest  merit.  Nero  sent 
a  letter  to  the  senate,  stating  In  strong  terms  the 
necessity  of  removing  them  both  from  all  civil 
ofBces.  To  Cassius  he  objected,  that  among 
the  images  of  his  ancestors,  he  preserved,  with 
veneration,  the  picture  of  tlie  famous  Caiiis  Cas- 
sius, with  this  inscription  .*  ths  LiAnm  or  ths 
PAETT.  That  circumstance  plainly  showed  the 
sullen  spirit  of  a  msn  broodiiig  miMhief ;  a  fierce 
republican,  who  meditated  another  civil  war» 
and  a  revolt  from  the  house  of  Caesar.  But  to 
revive  the  name  of  a  daring  factious  chief  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  turbulent  in- 
cendiary t  he  was  chsrged  with  seducing  Lucius 
Silanus,  a  youth  descended  from  an  illustrious 
line,  bold,  ambitious,  enterprising,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  ill-designing  men,  a  fit  tool  to  spread 
the  -flame  of  rebellion. 

VIII.  Silanus  •  was  no  less  an  object  of  Nero*li 
hatred.  It  was  urged  against  him,  as  had  been 
formerly  done  in  the  case  of  his  uncle  Torquatus, 
that  he  affected  the  style  of  imperial  dignity,  and 
had  in  his  household  train  his  mock-treasurers, 
his  auditors  of  accounts,  and  his  secretaries  of 
state.  Nothing  could  be  more  destitute  of  all 
foundation.  Silanus  saw  the  tyranny  of  those 
disastrous  times,  and  from  the  fate  cf  his  unele 
received  a  lesson  of  prudence.  Lepida,*  the  wife 
of  Cassius,  and  aunt  of  Silanus,  was  also  doomed 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  unrelenting  fury  of  the 
prince.  Informers  were  suborned  to  accuse  her 
of  incest  with  her  nephew ;  and,  to  swell  the 
charge,  they  imputed  to  her  impious  sacrifices, 
magic  rites,  and  horrible  incantations.  Vulca- 
tins  Tullinus,and  Marcellus  Comelitts,M  of  sena- 
torian  rank,  with  Calpumius  Fabatus,  a  Roman 
knight,  were  involved  in  the  prosecution.  They 
appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  and, 
by  removing  the  cause,  prevented  a  final  sen- 
tence. Nero  was,  at  that  time,  brooding  over 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  having  nobler 
game  in  view,  he  disdained  to  stoop  te  an  infe- 


7  The  name  of  this  person  was  Cassius  Longlnos,  a 
lawyer  for  advanced  in  years,  and  blind.  His  crime, 
according  to  Suetonius,  was,  that  among  the  busts  of  his 
ancestors,  he  kept  that  of  the  fonioas  Cassius,  who 
Slabbed  Julius  Cssar.   Suet  In  Neron.  s.  37. 

8  Lucius  Silanus  was  son  to  Marcus  Junius  Silanus, 
who  was  gi^at-grmndaon  to  Augustus.  See  the  Genea- 
logical Table,  No.  S9.  For  his  uncle  Silanus  Tbiquatus, 
see  Annals,  xv.  s.  35. 

9  For  Lepida,  see  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  61 

10  Ibrcellus  Cornelius  was  afterwards  put  to  dsalh 
byGalba.   Hist.  lib.  1.  s.  37. 
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rior  quany.  The  three  last  were  saved  by  their 
wai&t  of  importance. 

IX.  Cassius  and  Silanus  were  banished  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  The  case  of  Lepida  was 
referred  to  the  prince.  Cassius,  in  a  short  time 
after,  was  transported  to  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
where  Nero  was  content  to  leave  him  to  old  age 
and  the  decay  of  nature.  Silanus  was  conveyed 
to  Ostia,  there,  as  was  pretended,  to  embark  for 
the  isle  of  Naxos.  He  never  reached  that  place. 
Barium,!  a  municipal  city  of  Apulia,  was  the 
last  stage  of  his  journey.  He  there  supperted 
life  with  a  temper  that  gave  dignity  to  undeserved 
misfortune,  till  a  centurion,  emploj'ed  to  commit 
the  murder,  rushed  upon  him  abruptly.  That 
officer  advised  him  to  open  his  veins.  *<  Death,*' 
said  Silanus, "  has  been  familiar  to  my  thoughts, 
but  the  honour  of  prescribing  to  me  I  shall  not 
allow  to  a  ruffian  and  a  murderer."  The  cen- 
turion, seeing  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man, 
unarmed  indeed,  but  robust  and  vigorous^  not  a 
sjrmptom  of  fear  in  his  countenance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  eye  that  sparkled  with  indignation, 
gave  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  seize  their  prisoner. 
Silanus  stood  on  the  defensive ;  what  man  could 
do  without  a  weapon  he  bravely  dared,  strug- 
gling, and  dealing  his  blows  about  him,'  till  he 
fell  by  the  sword  of  the  centurion,  like  a  gallant 
officer,  receiving  honourable  wounds,  and  facing 
his  enemy  to  the  last. 

X^  Lucius  Vetus,  and  Sextia  his  mother-in- 
law,  with  Pollutia  his  daughter,  died  with  equal 
fortitude.  Nero  thought  them  a  living  reproach 
to  himself  for  the  murder  of  Rubellius  Plautus,;! 
the  son-in-law  of  Lucius  Vetus.  The  root  of 
bitterness  rankled  in  Nero's  heart,  till  Fortu- 
natus,  one  of  the  manumitted  slaves  of  Vetus, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  whole .  family.  The  freedman  had  been 
employed  by  Vetus  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  and  having  defrauded  hLs  master,  he 
thought  it  time  to  add  treachery  to  peculation, 
and  give  evidence  against  his  patron.  In  this 
black  design  he  associated  with  himself  one 
Claudius  Demianus,  a  fellow  of  an  abandoned 
character,  who  had  been  charged  in  Asia,  while 
Vetus  was  proconsul  of  the  province,  with 
various  crimes,  and  sent  to  Rome  in  fetters. 
To  forward  the  prosecution,  Nero  Set  him  at 
liberty. 

Vetus  heard,  with  indignation,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  a  freedman  was  received  against  the 
life  of  his  patron,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Formiae.  A  band  of 
soldiers  followed  him,  and  beset  his  house.  His 
daughter  was  then  with  him.  A  sense  of  former 
injuries  was  still  fresh  in  her  mind.  She  had 
seen  her  husband,  Rubellius  Plautus,  massacred 


1  Bariam,  a  city  in  Apulia,  now  Barf. 
9  For  the  death  of  Rubelllas  Plautus,  see  Annals,  ziv. 
s.S8andri9. 


by  a  band  of  ruffians.  Upon  that  occasion  she 
opposed  her  person  to  the  assassin's  stroke ;  the 
clung  to  her  husband's  bleeding  neck,  and  pre- 
served the  garment  stained  with  his  blood. 
From  that  time  nothing  could  assuage  her  sor- 
rows ;  she  romained  a  widow,  a  prey  to  grief, 
inconsolable,  loathing  all  food,  except  what  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  nature.  In  the 
present  distress,  by  her  father's  advice,  she  set 
off  for  Naples,  where  Nero  then  resided.  Not 
being  admitted  to  his  presence,  she  watched 
the  palace-gates,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  forth, 
she  cried  aloud,  <*Hear  my  father,  hear  an 
innocent  man ;  he  was  your  colleague  3  in  the 
consulship;  extend  your  merey,  nor  let  him 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  pernicious  arts  of  a  vile 
abandoned  slave."  She  persisted,  as  often  as 
Nero  passed,  to  renew  her  application,  some- 
times in  tears  and  misery  of  heart;  often  in  a 
tone  of  vehemence,  roused  by  her  sufferings 
above  the  weakness  of  her  sex.  But  neither 
tears  nor  reproaches  had  any  effect  on  the  cru- 
elty of  Nero :  insensible  to  both,  and  heedless 
of  the  popular  hatred,  he  remained  obdurate  and 
implacable. 

XI.  Pollutia  returned  to  her  father,  and, 
since  not  a  ray  of  hope  was  left,  exhorted  him  to 
meet  his  fate  with  a  becoming  spirit  Intelli- 
gence arrived  at  the  same  time,  that  preparations 
for  the  trial  were  going  on  with  rapidity,  and 
that  the  senate  showed  a  disposition  to  pro- 
nounce the  severest  sentence.  Among  the  friends 
of  Cassius  some  were  of  opinion,  that  the  surest 
way  to  secure  part  of  his  fortune  for  his  grand- 
children, would  be  by  making  the  emperor  heir 
in  chief.  He  rejected  that  advice  as  unworAiy 
of  his  character.  Having  lived  his  days  with  a 
spirit  of  independence,  he  resolved  to  die  with 
honour.  He  distributed  the  money  then  in  his 
possession  among  his  slaves,  and  ordered  them 
to  remove  for  their  own  use  all  the  effects  that 
could  be  carried  off,  with  an  exception  of  three 
couches,  to  serve  as  funeral  beds  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

They  retired  to  die  together.  In  the  same 
chamber,  and  with  the  same  instrument,  the 
father,  the  mother-in-law,  and  the  daughter, 
opened  their  veins,  and,  without  any  other  cov- 
ering than  such  as  decency  required,  were  con- 
ducted to  a  warm  bath ;  the  father  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  daughter ;  the  grandmother  gazing 
on  the  same  object ;  and  she,  in  return,  looking 
with  tender  affection  on  both  her  parents  ;  each 
of  them  wishing  to  avoid  the  pain  of  seeing  the 
others  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  praying  to  be 
released.  Nature  pursued  her  own  course. 
They  died  in  the  order  of  their  respective  ages, 
the  oldest  first.  After  their  decease,  a  prosecu- 
tion was  carried  on  in  due  form  of  law,  and  all 


3  Nero  and  Antisthu  Vetus  were  Joint  consols,  A  U.  C 
8D8.   SeeAnnals,ziil.  s.  11. 
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three  were  adjudged  to  capital  punishment. 
Nero  so  far  opposed  the  sentence,  as  to  give 
them  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  mode  of 
dying.  When  the  tragedy  was  already  per- 
formed, such  was  the  farce  that  followed. 

XIL  Publlas  Gallus,  a  Roman  knight,  for  no 
other  crime  than  his  intimacy  with  Fenins 
lUifus,^  and  some  connection  with  Vetus,  was 
interdicted  from  Are  and  water.  The  freedman 
of  Vetus,  who  betrayed  his  master,  and  the 
accuser,  who  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
secution, obtained,  to  reward  their  villany,  a 
•eat  in  tiie  theatre  among  the  ofBcers  who  fol- 
low in  the  train  of  the  tribunes.  The  month  of 
April  was  already  styled  by  the  name  of  Nero,s 
and,  in  like  manner.  May  was  changed  to  that 
of  Claudius,  and  June  to  Oermanicus.  Cornelius 
Orfittts  was  the  author  of  this  innoTation.  His 
reason  for  the  last  was,  because  the  two  Tor- 
quati*  suffered  in  the  month  of  June,  and  that 
inauspteions  name  ought,  therefore,  to  be  abo- 
lished from  the  calendar. 

XIIL  To  the  blood  and  horror,  that  made 
this  year  for  ever  memorable,  we  may  add  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  declared  in  storms  and 
tempests,  and  epidemic  disorders.  A  violent 
hurricane  made  the  country  of  Campania  a 
scene  of  desolation ;  whole  villages  were  over- 
thrown s  plantations  were  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  year  destroyed.  The  fury 
of  the  storm  was  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kome,  where,  without  any  apparent  cause  in 
the  atmosphere,  a  contagious  distemper  broke 
out,  and  swept  away  a  vast  number  of  the  in- 
habitants.' The  houses  were  filled  with  dead 
bodies,  and  the  streets  with  funeral  processions. 
Neither  sex  nor  age  escaped.  Slaves  and  men 
of  ingenuous  birth  were  carried  off,  without  dis- 
tinction, amidst  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Numbers,  while  they 
assisted  their  expiring  friends,  or  bewailed  their 
loss,  were  suddenly  seized,  and  burnt  on  the 
nme  funeral  pile.  The  Roman  knights  and 
senators  suffered  the  comnkon  lot  of  mortality ; 
but  death  delivered  them  from  the  power  of  the 
tjrrant,  and,  for  that  reason,  they  were  not  re- 
gretted. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  new  levies  were 
made  in  Narbon  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  in  order  to  recruit  the  legions  in  Illyri- 
com,  at  that  time  much  reduced  by  the  discharge 
of  such  as  by  age  or  infirmity  were  rendered 
unfit  for  service.  The  city  of  Lyons  having  be- 
fore this  time  suffered  a  dreadful  disaster,?  Nero, 


4  For  Fsnlos  Rufiis,  sea  Annals,  zv.  s.  66  and  GB. 
6  See  Annals,  xv.  s.  74. 

6  The  two  TorquaU  were,  Sllanus  Torquatus,  Annals, 
XT.  e  3B ;  and  Luclas  Tdrquatus,  this  bobk,  s.  9. 

7  This  was  a  dreadful  fire,  by  which  in  one  night 
Lngdunom  (now  the  city  of  Lyons)  wm  reduced  to  ashes. 
Seneca  •ays,Dfia  imc/imI  inUr  urhtm  maximam  et  mU- 

See  his  reflections  on  this  inislbrtune,  epist  91. 


to  relieve  the  inhabitants,  ordered  a  remittance 
of  forty  thousand  sesterces,  being  the  amount  of 
what  that  city  granted  s  to  the  treasury  of  Rone 
in  a  period  of  distraction  and  public  distress. 

XIV.  Caius  Suetonius  and  Lucius  Telesinus 
entered  on  the  consulship.  [A.  U.  C.  819.  A  D. 
66.]  During  their  administration,  Antistius 
Sosianus,  formerly  banished,'  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, for  a  satirical  poem  against  Nero,  began 
to  think  of  regaining  his  liberty.  He  heard  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  informers  were 
held  at  Rome,  and  the  bias  of  Nero's  nature  to 
acts  of  cruelty.  A  bold  and  restless  spirit  like 
his  was  ready  for  any  project,  %nd  he  possessed 
a  promptitude  of  mind  that  quickly  saw  how  to 
seize  his  opportunity.  Thero  was,  at  that  time, 
an  exile  in  the  same  place,  famous  for  his  skill 
in  the  arts  of  Chaldean  astrology,  and,  on  that 
account,  intimate  with  several  families.  Hie 
name  was  Pammenes.  Antistius  entered  into 
a  league  of  friendship  with  him.  Their  mutual 
sufferings  endeared  them  to  each  other.  The 
astrologer  had  frequent  consultations,  and  mes- 
sengers were  every  day  crowding  to  his  house. 
Antistius  judged  that  such  a  concourse  could  not 
be  without  reasons  of  important  consequence. 
He  found  that  Pammenes  received  an  annual 
pension  from  Anteius ;  a  man,  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  Agrippina,  obnoxious  to  the  em- 
peror, and  by  his  riches  likely  to  tempt  the  avar- 
ice of  a  prince,  who  had  already  cot  off  some  of 
the  most  opulent  and  illustrious  men  in  Rome. 

Antistius  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  his  new 
friend.  He  anteroepted  letters  from  Anteius, 
and  gained  access  to  othej^  secret  papers,  in  which 
was  contained  a  calculation  of  the  nativity  of 
Anteius,  with  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
birth  and  future  fortune  of  Ostorius  Seapula.io 
Armed  with  these  materiab,  he  represented,  by 
letters  to  Nero,  that  he  had  discoveries  of  the 
first  importance,  involving  even  the  safety  of 
the  prince,  and,  if  he  might  revisit  Rome  for  a 
few  days,  the  whole  should  be  brought  to  light, 
with  all  the  machinations  of  Anteius  and  Os- 
torius Scapula,'  who,  beyond  all  doubt,  were 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  design,  and  had  been 
prying  into  their  own  destiny,  and  that  of  the 
imperial  house.  In  consequence  of  these  letters, 
a  light  galley  was  despatched,  and  Antistius  was 
conveyed  to  Rome.  His  arrival,  and  the  busi- 
ness on  which  he  came,  were  no  sooner  known, 
than  Anteius  and  Ostorius  were  considered  as 
devoted  victims,  insomuch  that  the  former  could 
not  find  a  friend  bold  enough  to  be  a  witness  to 


8  The  thne  when  the  people  of  Lyons  granted  a  sup* 
ply  to  the  Romans  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  was  pro- 
baUy  In  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

9  Antistius  Sosianus  was  banished  on  account  of  his 
satirical  verseB,  A.  U.  C.  &lo.   Annals,  xiv.  a  48, 49. 

10  For  Ostorius  Scapula,  see  Annals,  xii.  s.  31 ;  Ai^ 
nals,  xlv.  a  4&  He  bad  commanded  In  Britain  with 
great  reputation. 
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hif  will,!  till  Tigellinus  advised  him  to  setUe 
his  affaiiB  without  loss  of  time.  Anteius  swal- 
lowed a  dote  of  poison }  bat  finding  the  opera- 
tion slow  and  tedious,  he  opened  his  veins,  and 
put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

XV.  Ostoiius,  at  this  time,  was  at »  distance 
from  Rome,  amusing  himself  on  his  own  estate 
near  the  confines  of  Liguria.  A  centurion  was 
sent  with  orders  to  despatch  him.  Nero  had 
his  reasons  for  desiring  this  business  to  be  done 
with  expedition.  He  knew  the  mUitaiy  char- 
acter of  Ostoritts,  and  the  high  reputatidn  with 
which  he  had  gained  the  dric  crown  in  Bri* 
tain.s  He  dreads  a  man  renowned  in  arms, 
rtmarkable  for  his  bodiljr  vigour,  and  a  thorough 
master  of  the  art  of  war.  From  a  general  of 
his  experience  he  lived  in  fear  of  a  sudden  at- 
tack, and  the  late  conspiracy  kept  him  in  a  con- 
stant alarm.  The  centurion  obeyed  his  orders, 
and  having  first  secured  all  the  avenues  round 
the  hpnse,  communicated  the  emperor's  orders. 
Ostorius  turned  against  himself  that  courage 
which  had  often  made  the  enemy  fly  before  him. 
He  opened  his  veins,  but*  though  the  incision 
was  large,  the  blood  flowed  with  languor.  He 
called  a  slave  to  his  assistance,  and  having 
directed  him  to  hold  a  poniard  with  a  firm  and 
steady  hand,  he  laid  hold  of  the  man's  arm,  and 
^plying  his  throat  to  the  point,  rushed  on 
certain  death. 

XVI.  If  the  narrative,  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
presented  a  detail  of  foreign  wars,  and  a  register 
of  men,  who  died  with  honour  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  even  in  that  case,  a  continued 
train  of  disasters,  crowding  fast  upon  one  an- 
other, would  fatigue  the  writer,  and  make  the 
reader  turn,  with  disgust,  from  so  many  tragic 
issues,  honourable  indeed,  but  dark,  melancholy, 
and  too  much  of  a  colour.  How  much  more 
must  the  uniformity  of  the  present  subject  be 
found  irksome,  and  even  repulsive.  We  have 
nothing  before  us  but  tame  servility,  and  a  de- 
luge of  blood  spilt  by  a  tyrant  in  the  hour  of 
peace.  The  heart  recoils  from  the  dismal  story. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  by  those,  who  may 
hereafter  think  these  events  worthy  of  their 
notice,  that  I  have  discharged  the  duty  of  an 
historian,  and  if,  in  relating  the  fate  of  so  many 
eminent  citisens,  who  resigned  their  lives  to  the 
will  of  one  man,  I  mingle  tears  with  indignation, 
let  me  be  allowed  to  feel  for  the  unhappy.  The 
truth  is,  the  wrath  of  Heaven  was  bent  against 
the  Roman  state.  The  calamities  that  followed 
cannot,  like  the  slaughter  of  an  army,  or  the 
sacking  of  a  city,  be  painted  forth  in  one  general 
draught  Repeated  murders  must  be  given  in 
succession  i  and,  if  the  remains  of  illustrious  men 


I  To  give  validity  to  a  will,  seven  witnesses  were 
DIgesL  lib.  xxzvii.  th.  De  Booonim  Pcsses- 


S  Annals,  zii.s.  31. 


are  distinguished  by  theii  funeral  obsequies  from 
the  mass  of  the  people,  may  it  not  be  considered 
as  a  tribute  due  to  their  memory,  that,  in  like 
manner,  their  deaths  should  be  snatched  from 
oblivion,  and  that  history,  in  destftibing  the  last 
act  of  their  lives,  should  give  to  each  his  dis- 
tinct and  proper  character,  for  the  informatiOB 
of  posterity  ? 

XVIL  I  proceed  to  add  to  the  list  of  murder- 
ed citizens,  Annsus  Mela,  Cerealis  Anicius, 
Rufius  Crispinus,  and  Petronius.  In  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  days  they  were  all  cut  off,  u  it 
wen  at  one  blow.  Mela  and  Crispinus  were 
no  higher  than  Roman  knights }  but  in  fame 
and  dignity  of  character  equal  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished senators.  Crispinus,  at  one  time, 
commanded  the  prastorian  bands  i  he  was  after- 
wards invested  with  the  consular  ornaments, 
but  lately  charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the  con- 
spiracy, and  banished  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.! 
At  that  place  he  received  the  emperor's  mandates 
and  died  by  his  own  hand.  Mela^  was  brother 
to  Seneca  and  Gallic.  He  abstained  through 
lifiB  from  the  pursuit  of  civil  honours,  vainly 
flattering  himself  that  a  simple  knight  could 
rise  to  the  highest  splendour,  and  tower  above 
the  consular  dignity.  By  remaining  in  his  rank, 
he  was  qualified  to  act  in  the  administration 
of  the  imperial  revenue,  and  that  employment 
he  thought  the  shortest  rood  to  immoderate 
riches.  He  was  the  father  of  Lucan,  the  poet, 
and  from  such  a  son  s  derived  additional  lustre. 
When  Lucan  was  no  more,  Mela  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  whole  of  his  property  f  but  pro- 
ceeding with  too  much  eagerness,  he  provoked 
the  enmity  of  Fabius  Romanus,  one  of  the  poet's 
intimate  friends.  This  man  framed  a  charge 
against  the  father.  He  -accused  him  of  being 
engaged  with  his  son  in  the  late  conspiracy,  osd, 
for  that  purpose,  forged  several  letters  in  the 
name  of  Lucan. 

Nero  was  eager  to  seize  his  prey :  be  panted 
for  his  riches,  and  with  that  view  sent  the  let- 
ters as  evidence  of  his  guilt.   Mela  hod  recourse 


3  Crispinus  commanded  the  prasiorUns,  Annals,  zL  & 
1.    He  was  banished  lo  Sardinia,  Annals,  zv.  a.  71. 

4  For  Oallio,  the  brother  of  Seneca,  see  Annals>  zv. 
8.72. 

5  Broiler  exclaims  In  this  place,  Let  the  detractors 
from  the  merit  of  Lucan  hear  what  Tacitus  aajs  of  him, 
and  let  them  blush  for  their  ualignliy  That  a  young 
poet,  who  ended  his  career  In  the  27th  year  of  his  oft, 
should  aim  in  many  passages  of  his  work  at  ambitious 
ornaments,  and  the  ialse  glitter  which  the  ezample  of 
his  uncle  Seneca  and  the  tasu  of  the  age  encouraged, 
cannot  be  matter  ef  wonder ;  but,  to  atone  for  his  faults, 
his  poem  Is  a  treasure  of  sentiments  worthy  of  a  Roman. 
Lucan  taught  ComeUle  to  think,  and  to  ezpress  his 
thoughts  with  force  and  digiUty. 

6  Juvenal  gtves  us  to  understand  that  Lucan  was 
possessed  of  great  riches,  and  might  therefore'saek  no 
reward  but  turn ; 

Oontentos  fiuna  joceat  Lueanus  in  hOftls 
Marmorsis.  Sat.  vtt.  ver.  791 
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to  tiM  mode  of  death,  at  that  time  deemed  the 
•aaieat,  and,  for  that  leaaon,  most  in  Togue.  He 
opened  hia  veins,  and  expired.  Bj  hia  will  he 
bequeathed  a  large  sum  to  Tigellinus,  and  to  hit 
•on-in-law,  Cossutianus  Capito,  hoping  bj 
bequest  to  secure  the  remainder  for  his  family. 
A  elause,  it  has  been  said,  was  added  to  the 
will,  asserting  the  innocence  of  the  deceased, 
mod  the  flagrant  injustice  of  cutting  him  off, 
while  such  men  as  Rufius  Crispinus  and  Anicius 
Cerealis  were  suffered  to  live  in  security, 
though  they  were  both  envenomed  enemies  of 
the  prince.  The  elause,  however,  was  thought 
to  be  fabricated,  with  a  view  to  justify  the 
murder  of  Crispinus,  which  was  already  perpe- 
trated, and  to  hasten  the  sentence  then  in 
agitation  against  Cerealis,  who,  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  despatched  himself.  He  fell  un- 
limented.  The  public  remembered  that  he 
fonnerly  discovered  a  conspiracy  f  to  Caligula, 
and,  for  that  reason,  no  man  regretted  him  in 
his  end. 

XVm.  With  regard  to  Cains  Petxonius,^  his 
character,  his  course  of  life,  and  the  singularity 
of  his  naaners,  seem  to  merit  particular  atten- 
tioB.  Ho  passed  his  days  in  9leep,and  hft  nights 
In  business,  or  in  joy  and  revelry.  Indolence 
was  at  once  his  passion,  and  his  road  to  fame. 
What  others  did  by  vigour  and  industry,  he 
accomplished  by  his  love  of  pleasure  and  luxu- 
rious ease.  Unlike  the  men  who  profess  to 
understand  social  enjoyment,  and  ruin  their 
fortunes,  he  led  a  life  of  expense,  without  pro- 
fusion I  an  epicure,  yet  not  a  prodigal ;  addicted 
to  his  appetites,  but  with  taste  and  judgment ; 
a  refined  and  elegant  voluptuary.  Gay  and  airy 
in  his  conversation,  he  charmed  by  a  certain  grace- 
ful negligence,  the  more  engaging  as  it  flowed 
from  the  natural  frankness  of  his  disposition. 
Whh  all  this  delicac/,  and  careless  ease,  he 
showed,  when  he  vfu  governor  of  Bithjrnia, 
and,  afterwards,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship, 
that  vigour  of  mind  and  softness  of  manners  may 
well  unite  in  the  same  person.  With  his  love 
of  sensuality  he  possessed  talents  fbr  business. 
From  his  public  station  he  returned  to  his  usual 
gratifications,  fond  of  vice,  or  of  pleasures  that 
bordered  upon  it  His  gaiety  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  prince.    Being  in  favour  at 


7  The  plot  to  which  Tacitus  refers,  is  not  related 
with  perapicuitj  by  anj  historian.  All  that  Is  now 
known  is,  that  Cerealis  was  the  Informer,  and  that  Sex- 
tos Passieniis,  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  with  several 
men  of  rank,  was  pot  to  death  by  order  of  Caligula. 

8  This  Is  the  writer  whom  Pope  has  celebrated  In  the 
Essay  on  Criticism : 

Fancy  and  an  in  fay  Petronhis  please, 

The  scholar's  learning,  with  the  conitier's  ease. 

The  account  here  given  of  him  by  Tacitus,  is  elegant 
and  interesting.  See  Plutarch,  on  the  diflbrence  be- 
tween a  friend  and  a  sycophant;  and  see  Pliny,  lib. 
uxvil.  a  7. 


thaf  nothing 


court,  and  cherished  as  the  companion  of  Nero 
in  all  his  select  parties,  he  was  allowed  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  taste  and  elegance.  Without 
the  section  of  Petrouus  nothing  was  exquisite, 
rare  or  delicious. 

Hence  the  jealousy  of  Tlgelllnus,  who  dreaded 
a  rival  in  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor  almost 
his  equal ;  in  the  science  of  luxury  his  superior. 
Tigcllinus  determined  to  work  his  downfall} 
and,  accordingly,  addressed  himself  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  prince ;  that  master^passion,  to  which  all 
other  affections  and  every  motive  wero  sure  to 
give  way.  He  charged  Petronius  with  having 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  Scevinus,*  the  con- 
spirator; and,  to  give  colour  to  that  assertion, 
he  bribed  a  slave  to  turn  informer  against  his 
master.  The  rest  of  the  domestics  were  loaded 
with  irons.  Nor  was  Petronius  suffered  to  make 
his  defence. 

XIX.  Nero,  at  that  time,  happened  to  be  on 
one'  of  his  excursions  into  Campania.  Petro- 
nius had  followed  him  as  far  as  Cuma,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  proceed  farther  than  that  place. 
He  scorned  to  linger  in  doubt  and  fear,  and  yet 
was  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  a  world  which  he 
loved.  He  opened  his  veins,  and  cloaed  them 
again,  at  intervals  losing  a  small  quantity  of 
blood,  then  binding  up  2ie  orifiee  as  his  own 
inclination  prompted.  He  conversed  during  the 
whole  time  with  his  usual  gaiety,  never  chang- 
ing his  habitual  manner,  nor  talking  sentences 
to  show  his  contempt  of  death.  He  listened  to 
his  friends,  who  endeavoured  to  entertain  him, 
not  with  grave  discourses  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  or  the  moral  wisdom  of  philosophers, 
but  with  strains  of  poetry,  and  verses  of  a  gay 
and  natural  turn.  He  distributed  presents  to 
some  of  his  servants,  and  ordered  others  to  be 
chastised.  He  walked  out  for  his  amusement, 
and  even  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  this  last  scene 
of  his  life  he  acted  with  such  calm  tranquillity, 
that  his  death,  though  an  act  of  necessity, seemed 
no  more  than  the  decline  of  naturo.  In  his  will 
he  scorned  to  follow  the  example  of  others,  who, 
like  himself,  died  under  the  tyrantl  stroke ;  he 
neither  flattered  the  emperor,  nor  Tigellinus,  nor 
any  of  the  creatures  of  the  court ;  but  having 
written,  under  the  fictitious  names  of  profligate 
men  and  women,  a  narrative  of  Nero's  debauch- 
ery, and  his   new  modes  of   vice,M  he   had 


9  This  was  Scevlniis  the  conspirator,  for  whom  see 
Annals,  xv.  s.  49,  M,  and  66. 

10  This  description  of  Nero  and  his  flaghioas  court 
has  been  sopposed  by  some  critics  to  be  the  work  called 
PgironU  ArbUri  aatyriem ;  but  this,  It  Is  evident,  must 
be  a  gross  mistake.  The  Bafyritcn  isa  long  work,  and 
most  have  been  written  at  lelsore.  It  contains  nothing 
that  relates  to  the  new  modes  of  vice,  or  the  secret  prac- 
tices of  Nero*s  court.  It  glances  often  at  the  bnbecility 
of  Claodhis,  and  preSenu  a  variety  of  mlscellaneoue 
matter,  palpably  the  compoeltlon  of  a  mind  at  ease. 
What  was  eent  lo  Nero  most  have  been  a  short  pcri^rm^ 
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tb«  f  pint  to  MDd  to  the  «mptror  that  satirical 
romaneo,  fcaled  with  his  own  seal,  which  he 
took  care  to  break,  that,  after  his  death,  it  might 
not  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  any  pcfrson 
whatever. 

XX.  Nero  saw,  with  surprise,  his  clandestine 
passions,  and  the  secrets  of  bis  midnight  revels, 
laid  open  to  the  world.  To  whom  the  discovery 
was  to  be  imputed  still  remained  a  doubt. 
Amidst  his  conjectures,  Silia,  who  by  her  mar- 
riage with  a  senator,  had  risen  into  notice, 
occurred  to  his  memory.  This  woman  had  often 
procured  for  the  libidinous  pleasures  of  the 
prince,  and  lived,  besides,  in  close  intimacy 
with  Petronius.  Nero  concluded  that  she  had 
betrayed  him,  and  for  that  offence  ordered  her 
into  banishment.  Having  made  that  sacrifice  to 
his  own  resentment,  he  gave  another  victim  to 
glut  the  rage  of  Tigellinus,  namely,  Numicius 
Thermus,  a  man  of  praetorian  rank.  An  accu- 
sation preferred  against  the  favourite,  by  a  slave 
enfranchised  by  Thurmus,  was  the  cause  that 
provoked  the  vengeance  of  TigelUnup.  For 
that  daring  attempt  against  a  man  in  power  the 
informer  suffered  on  the  rack,  and  his  patron, 
who  had  no  concern  in  the  business,  was  put  to 
death. 

9 

XXL  Nero  had  not  yet  satiated  his  vindictive 
fury.  He  had  spilt  the  best  blood  in  Rome,  and 
now,  in  the  pecsoBs  of  Pstus  Thraeea  and  Bareas 
Soranus,  he  hoped  to  destroy  virtue  itself.  His 
rancour  to  those  two  illustrious  citizens  had  been 
long  working  in  his  heart.  Thrasea,  in  particu- 
lar, was  the  devoted  object,  and  various  motives 
conspired  against  him.  When  the  business  of 
Agrippina  ^  was  brought  before  the  senate,  it 
will  be  in  the  memory  of  the  reader,  that  Thra- 
sea withdrew  from  the  debate.  Afterwards,  in 
the  youthful  sports,  called  JirvxirALKs,  he  seldom 
attended,  and  never  with  the  alacrity  which 
was  expected.  This  cold  indifference  was  the 
more  grating  to  the  prince,  as  Thrasea,  at  Padua, 
his  native  city,  not  only  assisted  at  the  games 
of  the  GxsTus,  originally  instituted  by  Antenor, 


nor  did  he  afterwards  attend  her  fim«al.  Thes« 
offences  were  not  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivioii. 
The  whole  was  treasured  up  by  Cossutianue 
Capito,9  a  man,  who  to  a  bad  heart  and  talents 
for  every  species  of  iniquity  united  motives 
of  personal  ni-will  to  Thrasea,  which  he  nour- 
ished in  secret,  ever  since  the  victory  obtained 
over  him  in  a  charge  of  extortion  conducted  by 
the  deputies  from  Cilicla,  and  suj^rted  with  nil 
the  credit  and  eloquence  of  Thrasea. 

XXII.  The  fertile  genius  of  the  prosecutor 
was  not  at  a  loss  for  new  allegations.  The 
heads  of  his  charge  were, "  that  Thrasea  made 
it  a  point  to  avoid  renewing  the  oath  of  fidelity 
usual  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,4  and,  though 
a  member  of  the  quindecemviral  college,  he 
never  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of  offering  vows 
for  the  safety  of  the  prince,  and  the  preservation 
of  that  melodious  voice.  A  magistrate  formerly 
of  unremitting  assiduity,  he  took  a  port  in  evexy 
debate,  supporting  or  opposing  the  most  trifling 
motions  j  and  now  what  is  his  conduct  ?  For 
three  years  together  he  has  not  so  much  as 
entered  the  senates  Even  on  a  late  occasioB, 
when  the  business  relating  to  Silanus  and 
Vetus  ^w  the  fathers  to  a  crowded  meeting, 
Thrasea  was  not  at  leisure  $  the  aflhirs  of  his 
clients  engrossed  his  attention,  and  the  patrwt 
was  detained  from  the  senate  by  his  owa 
petty  concerns.  What  is  this  but  a  public 
secession  ?  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  faction, 
and  if  his  partisans  take  fire  from  hii  exanqde^ 
a  civil  war  must  be  the  consequence.  Cvsai 
and  Cato  were  the  names  that  formerly  kept 
the  world  awake ;  at  present,  in  a  city  ever  rent 
by  discord,  Nero  and  Thrasea  engage  the  public 
mind. 

«  The  popular  demagogue  has  his  secretaries 
and  his  followers ;  a  set  of  men  not  yet,  like 
their  master,  ambitiously  sententious,  but,  in 
imitation  of  his  mien  and  manners,sttUen,  gloomy, 
and  discontented.  By  the  formalities  of  their 
rigid  discipline  they  hope  to  throw  disgrace  on 
the  gay  and  elegant  manners  of  their  sovereign. 


the  fugitive  from  Troy,  but  also  performed  19,  ^our  preservation,  Nero,  is  of  no  moment  to 
the  habit  of  a  tragedian.  It  was  further  remem-  Thrasea :  he  disregards  your  safety :  he  despises 


bered,  that,  when  Antistius,  the  praetor,  was  in 
danger  of  being  capitally  condemned  for  his 
verses  levelled  at  Nero,  Thrasea  was  the  author 
of  a  milder  sentence.)  There  was  still  another 
circumstance:  when  divine  honours  were  de- 
creed to  Poppca,  he  wilfully  absented  himself. 


ance,  saeh  as  a  man  of  genius  might  despalch  in  a  few 
hours.  How  should  the  passages,  which  have  entitled 
Petronius  to  he  ranked  with  the  crities  of  amUqiitty,  find 
a  place  in  the  narrative  of  a  dying  man  % 

1  When  the  death  of  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  waa 
annoonead  to  the  senate,  and  the  lathers,  with  their  usual 
spirit  of  adulation,  were  preparing  their  decrees  on  that 
occasion,  Thrasea  rose  from  his  seat  and  left  the  house. 
Annals,  xiv.  a  12. 

9  See  Annals,  zl^.  s.  4a 


your  accomplishments.  Are  your  affain  in  a 
train  of  plrosperity,  he  is  still  dejected.  Has  any 
untoward  event  disturbed  your  peace  of  mind* 
he  enjoys  your  distress,  and  in  secret  pampers 


.  3  For  Cossutianus  Caplto,  a  man  of  inftmoos  charac- 
ter, see  Annals,  ziil  s.  33. 

4  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  changed  at  dlftrent  times. 
At  flrst  It  was  a  solemn  obligation  to  preaerve  the  laws. 
Dio  relates,  that  on  the  kalends  of  January,  A  V.  G. 
712,  the  magistrates  swore  on  the  acts  of  Julius  Cvaar. 
In  process  of  time,  to  swear  on  the  Acts  of  the  Emperors 
grew  into  use ;  though  we  have  seen  Tiberius  refiising 
to  admit  that  form  of  oath. 

6  Thrasea  was  forbid  the  presence  of  the  emperos, 
A.  U.  C.  81&  See  book  xv.  s.  26.  From  that  time  h 
does  not  appear  that  he  entered  the  senate. 
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hiiBielf  with  jrow  ftflUetioB.  The  nme  spirit 
that  nf QMd  to  iwear  on  the  aeti  of  JttUas  Cieni 
and  AvgiiitiiSfdeiiwi  the  divinity  of  Poppmu  He 
turni  religLon  to  a  jest,  and  sett  the  laws  at  de- 
fiance. The  journals  of  the  Roman  people  *  were 
never  read  by  the  provinces  and  the  armies  with 
80  much  avidity,  as  in  the  present  juncture ;  and 
the  reason  is,  the  histoiy  of  the  times  is  the  hi»- 
toiy  of  Thrasea's  contumacy. 

<*  If  the  system  of  this  wise  philosopher  and 
profound  politician  merits  attention,  let  us  at 
once  embrace  his  dqctrine}  if  otherwise,  let  us 
take  from  the  friends  of  innovation  their  leader 
and  their  oracle.  The  sect  whose  precepts  he 
affects  to  admire,  has  ever  been  proud  and  dog- 
matical, busy,  bold,  and  turbulent.  It  was  that 
stoic  school  that  formed  the  Tuberos  i  and  the 
Favonii}  names  detested  even  by  the  old  repub- 
lic.    And  what  is  now  the  principle  of  the 


C  Tha  Jonnislfl  of  the  Soman  people,  called  tn  the  ori- 
giiMl  Dimma  Pcputi  Romani.  These  were  the  Roman 
oewqwpers.  It  is  to  be  regraued  that  no  collection  of 
ihoae  fiigitive  pieces  has  come  down  to  us.  We  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  minutely  and  distinctly  the 
privaU  tj^e  of  the  Romtm$t  and  the  opportunity  would 
be  &lr  to  make  a  comparison  between  a  Roman  juurnal- 
let  and  the  deer  of  a  inodem  newspaper. 

7  Cicero,  in  the  Oration  for  MursBnai  gives  a  sketch 
of  Tabero's  character:  " He  was  a  nan  of  illustrious 
biith,  a  scholar,  and  a  professor  of  the  stole  philosophy. 
Being  desired,  at  the  ftmeral  of  Scipio  Africanus,  to  lay 
om  the  coaches  for  the  fitrewell  supper,  he  chose  the 
vilesl  sort,  such  as  ware  used  at  Caithago,  and,  having 
covered  them  with  goauekins,  arranged  in  proper  order 
a  onmber  of  Samian  vases,  which  were  earthenware ; 
as  if  he  were  preparing  for  the  funeral  of  Diogenes  the 
cynic,  and  not  for  that  of  the  divine  Africanus,  to  whose 
hoooDT  Quintus  Bfaxlmua,  in  a  panegyric  from  the  ros- 
nwn,  aaid,  ha  thanked  the  immortal  gods  that  such  a 
man  wae  bom  a  Roman  citlssn;  for  wherever  Seipio 
lived,  there  by  consequence  would  be  fixed  tha  empire 
of  the  world."  Cicero  adds,  tiiat  Tubero,  a  good  and 
opri^  chisen,  the  grandson  of  Paulus  fmllius,  and 
•ophew  to  tha  deceased  Scipio,  ga^e  umbrsge  to  the 
paopla  bf  his  parverse  wisdom,  and  for  his  goatskins 
ket  hie  elaction  when  candidate  for  the  prntorshlp. 
Atfm  aU,  homo  endiUmimma^  ae  audetu,ara9(tpelU- 
ciUiMheBdinieUclmloopmdcanoefetexpotuUvaoaSomia; 
qmttOivoroea§^DiogeneMcyttieu$moiiuu»t§inondivini 
t  SSI  faff  Afriemd  man  hoiueiareim' ;  quern  etun  oi^Kro- 
mo  ifue  die  QuMm  Meatmam  lowidrel,  groHaa  egii 
DOo  immortalAme,  fuod  iUevirinhae  r^mbUea  ptMo- 
eaeet:  neeeoee  tmmfmoeey  ibi  one  tona- 
iimperitmnfMbiiUeeseet,  St^fueinmorteeel^nmda 
gruotter  tmtii  pcpulue  Romamte  hone  paavaasAM  sapi- 
mrriAM  Tubenmie;  itaque  homo  iaUegerrinme^  dime 

JUiue,  hie  ■<Bonas  piLLiotTLis  pnttttra  d^edue  eat. 
Tolly  pro  Morvna,  vol.  11.  p.  966,  Delph.  edit  Seneca, 
who  was  a  professed  stole,  says  of  that  scho<ri,  t^t  there 
was  no  sect  more  benevolent,  none  more  afl^tlonata, 
and  none  more  zealous  to  promote  the  good  of  society. 
thUia  oeeta  bemgnior,  lemorque  eet;  nulla  om/anHor 
hiimfairiii,  el  cmmmmibue  bonie  oUenHor.  De  demen- 
tia, lib.  II.  cap.  5.  But  the  same  Seneca  teaches  the  Im. 
ploafl  doctrine  of  suicide.  M  eum  {nlravimue  mufMlwffi, 
inquohielegibueTiviimr:  Ploeetf  Pare.  Xomplaeetf 
viejexi.   Epist.  91 


whole  futioD  ?  To  subvert  the  fabric  of  a  great 
emigre,  they  hold  forth  the  name  ot  liberty ;  If 
they  flueeeed,  they  vrill  destroy  even  liberty  it** 
self.  Of  what  use  can  it  be  to  Nero,  that  he 
has  banished  a  Cassius,  if  the  followers  of  Bru- 
tna  are  still  allowed  to  flourish,  and  multiply 
their  numbers  ?  Upon  the  whole,  you  have  no 
occasion,  Cassar,  to  write  to  the  senate;  you 
need  not  mention  Thiasea  to  that  assembly ; 
leave  him  to  our  management,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  fathers.*'  Nero  pndsed  the  zeal'  of 
Cossutianus,  and  added  fury  to  a  mind  already 
bent  on  mischief.  To  forward  his  villany  he 
gave  him  for  a  coadjutor  Eprius  Marcellus,  an 
orator  of  a  turbulent  spirit  and  overbearing  elo- 
quence. 

XXIII.  The  prosecution  against  Bazeas  Sora- 
nus  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Ostorius  Sabi- 
nns,  a  Roman  knight.  Soranus  was  returned 
from  his  proconsular  government  of  Asia.  His 
conduct  in  the  province  stood  distinguished  by 
justice  and  the  rectitude  of  his  measures  {  but 
by  the  jealousy  of  Nero  the  virtues  of  the  minis- 
ter were  converted  Into  crimes.  He  had  opened 
the  port  of  Ephesus,  and  left  unpunished  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  people  ef  Pergamus, 
who  refused  to  let  Aeratut^  one  of  the  emperor's 
freedmen,  cany  off  the  statues  and  pictures  that 
adorned  their  city.  This  meritorious  conduct 
was  an  offence  not  be  forgiven }  but  construc- 
tive crimes  were  to  be  held  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  heads  of  the  accusation  were,  that 
Soranus  had  contracted  a  close  atad  intimate 
friendship  with  Plautus,*  and  had  endeavour- 
ed by  popular  arts  to  incite  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces to  a  revolt  To  decide  the  fate  of  two 
upright  citizens,  Nero  chose  a  juncture  favour- 
able to  his  dark  design.  Tiridates  was  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  diadem  of  Armenia 
from  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  He  thought  It 
probable,  that,  in  the  splendour  of  that  magni- 
ficent scene,  the  horrors  of  domestic  cruelty 
would  be  lost  (  perhaps,  it  ^lemed  a  fsir  opporiu- 
nity  to  display  to  a  foreign  prince  the  grandeur 
of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  convince  him,  by 
the  murder  of  two  eminent  citixens,  that  the 
imperial  power  was  nothing  short  of  oriental 
despotism. 

XXIV.  The  city  went  forth  in  crowds  to 
meet  the  emperor.io  and  gate  at  the  eastern 
monarch.  Thrasea  received  orders  not  to  ap- 
pear on  the  occasion.  A  mind  like  his  was  not 
to  be  disconcerted.  With  his  usual  fortitude  he 
sent  a  memorial  to  the  prince,  requesting  to 
know  by  what  act  of  his  life  he  bad  deserved 


« 


8  Acratna  has  been  mantloned  as  a  person  sent  Into 
Asfa^toplundarthacitlasof  their  statues.  Annals,  zv. 
S.46. 

9  Robellhis  PlaalnSi  for  whom  see  Annals,  zlv.  s.  ST, 
and  69.  ^ 

10  Nero  was  on  his  return  from  Campania. 
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■uch  a  mark  of  diipleature.  Ho  pledged  him- 
M)f,  if  a  fair  heariog  were  granted,  to  confute 
his  enemies,  and  place  his  innocence  in  the 
clearest  light  Nero  received  the  memorial  with 
eager  curiosity,  expecting  to  find  that  Thrasea, 
under  the  operation  of  fear,  had  descended  to 
the  language  of  flattery,  and  tarnished  his  own 
honour  by  magnifying  the  glory  of  the  prince. 
Stung  by  disappointment,  he  refused  to  grant 
an  audience.  The  sight  of  that  illustrious 
citizen,  the  countenance,  the  spirit,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  man,  were  too  much  to  encoun- 
ter. He  ordered  the  senate  to  be  convened. 
Thrasea,  in  the  mean  time,  consulted  with 
his  friends,  which  would  be  most  advisable,  to 
enter  at  large  into  his  defence,  or  to  behave  with 
silent  indignation.  They  were  divided  in  their 
opinions. 

XXV.  Some  advised  him  to  enter  the  senate, 
and  confront  his  enemies  in  the  presence  of  that 
assembly.  "Of  his  constancy  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained ;  they  knew  that  nothing  could 
fall  from  him  unworthy  of  himself.  Every 
word  from  his  lips  would  tend  to  augment  his 
glory.  When  danger  threatened,  to  take  shelter 
in  the  shade  of  obscurity,  were  the  act  of  a  de- 
generate spirit.  For  him,  he  ought  to  have  the 
people  round  him  to  behold  the  scene ;  a  great 
man  advancing  bravely  to  meet  Ifis  fate,  would 
be  a  spectacle  worthy  of  their  applause.  The 
senate  would  hear  with  astonishment  the  energy 
of  truth,  and  the  sublime  of  virtue.  Every 
sentiment  from  the  mouth  of  Thrasea  would 
rise  superior  to  humanity,  and  sound  to  the 
fathers  as  if  some  god  addressed  them.  Even 
the  heart  of  Nero  might  for  once  relent.  Should 
it  happen  otherwise  t  should  his  obdurate  nature 
still  persist  {  posterity  would  crown  with  immor- 
tal glory  the  undaunted  citizen,  who  distinguished 
himself  from  those  unhappy  victims,  who  bowed 
'their  necks  to  the  tyrant's  stroke,  and  crept  in 
silence  to  their  graves." 

XXVI.  Others  were  of  a  different  opinion, 
convinced  that  his  best  plan  would  be  to  wait 
the  issue  at  his  own  house.  They  spoke  of 
Thrasea  himself  and  the  dignity  of  his  character 
in  the  highest  terms,  but  they  dreaded  that  his 
adversaries  would  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  inso- 
lence and  opprobrious  language.  "They  de- 
sired that  he  would  not  suffer  bis  ear  to  be 
wounded  with  scurrility  and  vile  abuse.  Cos- 
sutianns  and  Eprius  Marcellus  were  not  the 
only  enemies  of  virtue :  there  were  others,  whose 
brutal  rage  might  incite  them  to  outrage,  and 
even  violence  to  his  person.  The  cruelty  of 
Nero  left  none  at  liberty.  In  a  general  panic, 
good  men  might  follow  the  worst  example.  It 
would  become  the  character  of  Thrasea,  to  res- 
cue from  infamy  that  august  assembly,  which 
his  presence  had  so  long  adorned.  If  he  did  not 
aftfeM  tl)f  meeting,  the  part,  which,  after  hear- 
ing Thrasea'A^h^^^^efence,  the  fathers  might 
have  acted,  willrefflR^Hfihlematical ;  and  by 


that  uncertainty  the  honour  of  the  senate  may 
be  saved.  To  hope  that  Nero  would  bltufa  for 
his  crimes,  were  to  misunderstand  his  character. 
His  unrelenting  cruelty  would  most  probably  fUl 
on  Thrasea's  wife,  on  his  whole  family,  and  all 
that  were  dear  to  him.  For  these  reasons,  an 
eminent  citizen,  who  had  ever  supported  the 
honour  of  his  name,  and  still  flourished  with 
unblemished  integrity,  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber who  were  the  teachers  of  wisdom,  that  fur- 
nished the  principles  and  ihfi  model  of  his  con- 
duct Since  he  had  crowdid  into  his  life  all 
their  virtues,  it  would  become  him  to  emulate 
their  glory  in  his  fall.'* 

Arulenus  Rusticus  i  assisted  at  this  consulta- 
tion. He  was,  at  that  time,  a  tribune  of  the 
people ;  a  young  man  of  sentiment,  eager  to  be 
in  action,  and  warm  with  the  love  of  glory.  He 
offered  to  interpose,  by  his  tribunitian  authority, 
to  prevent  a  decree  of  the  senate.  **  Forbear,*' 
said  Thrasea ; «  and  learn,  young  man,  to  restrain 
this  impetuous  ardour.  By  a  rash  opposition  you 
cannot  save  your  friend,  and  you  may  bring 
down  ruin  on  yoursell  For  me,  I  have  my 
days ;  my  course  is  well  nigh  finished ;  it  now 
remains,  that  I  reach  the  goal  with  undiminished 
honour.  As  to  you,  my  friend,  you  have  but 
lately  entered  the  career  of  civil  dignities. 
Life  is  before  you,  and  jrou  have  not  as  yet 
pledged  yourself  to  the  public  Ere  you  take  a 
decided  part,  it  will  behove  you  to  consider  well 
the  times  upon  which  you  are  fallen,  and  the 
principles  which  you  mean  to  avow.**  Having 
thus  declared  his  sentiments,  he  gave  no  opinion 
concerning  the  propriety  of  appearing  in  the 
senate,  but  reserved  the  question  for  his  own 
private  meditation, 

XXVII.  On  the  following  day  two  prsetorian 
cohorts,  under  arms,  surrounded  the  temple  of 
Venus.  A  body  of  citizens,  with  swords  ill  con- 
cealed beneath  their  gowns,  invested  all  the 
avenues.  In  the  forum,  the  open  squares,  and 
round  the  adjoining  temples,  bands  of  soldiers 
took  their  station,  and  through  that  military  array 
the  senators  were  obliged  to  pass,  surrounded  by 
soldiers  and  praetorian  guards.  The  assembly 
was  opened  by  Nero*B  qusestor,*  with  a  speech 
in  the  name  of  the  prince,  complaining,  **  that 
the  fathers*'  (no  particular  name  was  men- 
tioned)« deserted  the  public  interest,  and  by 
their  example  taught  the   Roman  knights  to 


1  Arulenus  RnsUcus  lived  to  establish  a  great  and 
virtuoue  Character.  He  was  put  to  death  by  DomlUan, 
A  U.  C.  847,  A  D.  94.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  11,  and 
note. 

2  The  emperora  had  their  own  special  quvttors  for 
the  conduct  of  their  aflkira.  Auguatua  was  the  first  that 
established  such  an  office.  Suetonius  aajs,  he  acquainted 
the  senate  with  the  scandaloua  behaviour  of  his  daughter 
Julia  bjr  a  narrative  in  writiog,  which  was  read  to  the 
fathers  bf  the  qusMtor.   Suet,  in  Aug.  s.  6B. 
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loiter  awaj  thtif  time  in  tloth,  and  inattention 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Nor  could  it  be 
matter  of  wonder,  that  the  senators  from  the 
distant  provinces  no  longer  attended  their  duty, 
when  men  of  consular  rank,  and  even  of  sacer- 
dotal dignity,  thought  of  nothing  but  the  em- 
bellishment of  their  villas,  and  the  beauty 
of  their  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.'*  This 
message  was  intended  to  be  a  weapon  in  the 
haadi  of  the  accusers,  and  their  malice  knew 
how  to  use  iL 

XXVIII.  Cossutianus  took  the  lead.  Eprius 
Marcellus  followed  him,  with  more  force  and 
acrimony.  **  The  commonwealth,"  he  said  "  is 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Certain  turbulent  spirits 
rear  their  crest  so  high  that  no  room  is  left  for 
the  milder  virtues  of  the  prince.  The  senate  for 
■ome  time  past  has  been  negligent,  tame,  and 
passive.  Your  lenity,  conscript  fathers,  your 
lenity  has  given  encouragement  to  sedition.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  your  indulgence  that  Thrasea 
presumes  to  tiample  on  the  laws  $  that  his  son- 
in-law,  Helvidius  Priscus,'  adopts  the  same  per^ 
Bicious  principles}  that  Paconius  Agrippinus,* 
with  the  inveterate  hatred  towards  the  house  of 
Cesar,  which  he  inherits  from  his  father,  declares 
open  hostility ;  and  that  Curtius  Montanua  s  in 
seditious  verses  spreads  abroad  the  venom  of  his 
pen.  Where  is  Thrasea  now  ?  I  want  to  see  the 
man  of  consular  rank  in  his  place ;  I  want  to  see 
the  sacerdotal  dignitary  offering  pp  vows  for  the 
emperor  I  I  want  to  seethe  citizen  taking  the 
oaths  of  fidelity.  Perhaps  that  haughty  spirit 
towers  above  the  laws  and  the*^  religion  of  our 
ancestors  i  perhaps  he  means  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  own  himself  a  traitor  and  an  enemy 
to  his  country.  Let  him  appear  in  this  assem- 
bly; let  the  patriot  come;  let  the  leader  of 
faction  show  himself;  the  man  who  so  often 
played  the  orator  in  this  assembly,  and  took 
wider  his  patronage  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
the  prince.  I^et  us  hear  his  plan  of  government 
What  does  he  wish  to  change  ?  What  abuse 
does  be  mean  to  reform  ?  If  he  came  every  day 
with  objections,  the  cavilling  spirit  of  the  man 
might  tease,  perplex,  and  embarrass  us ;  but 
now  his  sullen  silence  is  worse ;  it  condemns 
every  thing  in  the  gross.  And  why  all  this  dis- 
content ?  A  settled  peace  prevails  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  empire  .*  does  that  afflict  him  ?  Our 
armies,  without  the  effusion  of  Roman  blood, 
have  been  victorious :  is  that  the  cause  of  his 
disaffection  ?  He  sickens  in  the  midst  of  pros- 


8  For  more  of  HelTidius  Priscua,  sea  History,  book  iv. 
a  S ;  and  aae  Life  of  i^ricola,  a  2,  and  nota. 

4  Marcos  Faconltta,  the  lather  of  PaconiuaAgripplnua, 
Has  cruelly  pal  to  death  by  Tiberius.  See  SueL  in  Tib. 
a  CI. 

$  For  mora  of  Cuithia  Montanua,  See  Hlaioiy,  iv.  a. 
«aad«t 


parity ;  he  repines  at  the  flourishing  state  of  his 
country :  he  deserts  the  forum ;  he  avoids  the 
theatre,  and  the  temples  of  the  city ;  he  threat- 
ens to  abjure  his  country,  and  retire  lAto  volun- 
tary banishment  {  he  acknowledges  none  of  your 
laws ;  your  decrees  are  to  him  no  better  than 
mockery ;  he  owns  no  magistrates,  and  Rome  to 
him  is  no  longer  Rome.  Let  him  therefore  be 
cut  off  at  once  from  a  city,  where  he  has  long 
lived  an  alien  ;  the  love  of  his  country  banished 
from  his  heart,  and  the  people  odious  to  his 
sight." 

XXIX.  Marcellus  delivered  this  invective  in 
a  strain  of  vehemence,  that  gave  additional  terror 
to  the  natural  ferocity  of  a  stem  and  savage  coun- 
tenance. His  voice  grew  louder,  his  features 
more  enlarged,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  fire. 
The  senate  heard  him,  but  with  emotions  unfelt 
before ;  the  settled  melancholy,  which  that  black 
period  made  habitual,  gave  way  to  stronger  feel- 
ings. They  saw  a  band  of  soldiers  round  them, 
and  they  debated  in  the  midst  of  swords  and 
javelins.  Thrasea  was  absent,  but  the  venera- 
ble figure  of  the  man  presented  itself  to  every 
imagination.  They  felt  for  Helvidius  Priscus, 
who  was  doomed  to  suffer,  not  for  imputed  guilt, 
but  because  he  was  allied  to  an  innocent  and 
virtuous  citizen.  What  was  the  crime  of  Agrip- 
pinus  ?  The  misfortunes  of  his  father,  cut  off 
by  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  rose  In  judgment 
against  the  son.  The  case  of  Montanus  >  was 
thought  hard  and  oppressive.  His  poetry  was  a 
proof  of  genius,  not  of  malice ;  and  yet,  for  a 
pretended  libel  on  the  prince,  a  youth  of  expec- 
tation was  to  be  driven  from  his  country. 

XXX.  Amidst  the  tumult  and  distraction 
which  this  business  excited,  Ostorius  8abinus,  the 
accuser  of  Bareas  Boranus,  entered  the  senate. 
He  opened  at  once,  and  charged  as  a  crime,  the 
friendship  that  subsisted  between  Soranus  and 
Rubellins  Plautus.  He  added,  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  administration  in  Asia  was  directed, 
not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  promote  his  own 
popularity,  and  .to  spread  a  spirit  of  sedition 
through  the  provinces.  These  accusations  had 
been  long  since  fabricated,  and  were  then  grown 
threadbare ;  but  the  prosecutor  was  ready  with 
a  new  allegation,  which  involved  Servilia,  the 
daughter  of  Soranus,  in  her  father's  danger.  The 
charge  against  her  was,  that  she  had  distributed 
sums  of  money  amongmen  skilled  injudicial  astro- 
logy. The  fact  was,  Servilia,  with  no  other  motives 


6  It  is  supposed  by  some  of  Uie  commentators,  that 
the  Monunus  mentioned  in  this  place  is  the  person  In- 
troduced by  Juvenal  in  the  deep  conaullation  held  by 
Domitian,  about  the  manner  of  dreaaing  a  fiah  of  enor- 
mous size : 

Quidnam  igitur  censes  1  concldiiar  t  abait  ab  lllo 
Dedecus  hoc,  Montanus  ait,  Jtc. 

Sat.  iv.  var.  ISOl 
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than  thoM  of  -filuU  piety,  had  the  impradenec, 
natunl  at  her  time  of  life,  to  apply  to  a  sot  of 
fortone-tellen  in  order  to  satisfy  her  mind  about 
the  fate  of  her  family,and  to  learn  whether  Nero's 
resentment  was  by  any  possibility  to  be  appeased, 
and  what  wonld  be  the  issue  of  the  business  in 
the  senate. 

She  was  cited  to  appear  in  the  senate  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  consuls.  On  one  side  stood 
the  aged  father ;  on  the  other  his  daughter,  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  not  having  yet  completed  her 
twentieth  year,  but  even  then  in  a  state  of  des- 
titution, still  lamenting  the  fate  of  her  husband, 
Annius  PolUo,  lately  torn  from  her,  and  con- 
demned to  banishment.  She  stood  in  silent 
sorrow,  not  daring  to  lift  her  eyes  to  her  father, 
whom  by  her  imprudent  zeal  she  had  involved 
in  new  misfortunes. 

XXXL  The  accuser  pressed  her  with  ques- 
tions. He  desired  to  know,  whether  she  had 
not  sold  her  bridal  ornaments,  her  jewels  and 
her  necklace,  to  supply  herself  with  money  for 
magic  sacrifices  ?  She  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  wept  in  bitterness  of  heart.  Her 
sorrows  were  too  big  for  utterance.  §he  embraced 
the  altars,  and  rising  suddenly,  exclaimed  with 
vehemence,  "  I  have  invoked  no  infernal  gods ; 
I  have  used  no  unhallowed  rites,  no  magic,  no 
incantations.  My  unhappy  prayers  asked  no 
more  than  that  you,  Caesar,  and  you,  conscript 
fathers,  would  extend  your  protection  to  this  best 
of  men,  this  most  affectionate  parent.  For  him 
I  sold  my  jewels ;  for  him  I  disposed  of  my  bridal 
ornaments,  and  for  him  I  gave  up  the  garments 
suited  to  my  rank.  In  the  same  cause  I  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  my  life;  the  blood  in  my 
veins  was  at  his  service.  The  men  whom  I 
consulted  were  all  strangers  to  me ;  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  them.  They  best  can  tell  who 
they  are,  and  what  they  profess.  The  name  of 
the  prince  was  never  mentioned  by  me  but  with 
that  respect,  which  I  pay  to  the  gods.  What  I 
did  was  my  own  act :  that  miserable  man,  my 
unhappy  father,  knew  nothing  of  it.  If  any 
crime  has  been  committed,  he  is  innocent :  I,  and 
I  alone,  am  guilty." 

XXXII.  Soranus  could  no  longer  restrain  him- 
self. He  interrupted  his  daughter,  crying  aloud, 
«  She  was  not  with  me  in  Asia  {  she  is  too  young 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  Rubellius  Plautus. 
In  the  accusation  against  her  husband  she  was 
not  involved ;  her  filial  piety  is  her  only  crime. 
Distinguish  her  case  from  mine ;  respect  the 
cause  of  innocence,  and  on  my  head  let  your 
worst  vengeance  fall.  I  am  ready  to  meet  my 
fate.**  With  these  words,  he  rushed  to  embrace 
his  child :  she  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  the 
lictors  interposed  to  prevent  the  pathetic  scene. 
The  witnesses  were  called  in.  The  fathers  had 
hitherto  listened  to  all  that  passed  with  emotions 
of  pity ;  but  pity  was  soon  converted  into  a 
stronger  pawion.     The  appearance  of  Publius 


Egnatius,!  the  client  of  Sonnus,  hired  to  give 
evidence  against  his  patron  and  his  friend,  kindled 
a  general  indignation.  This  man  professed  him- 
self a  follower  of  the  stoic  sect.  He  had  learn- 
ed in  that  school  to  retail  the  maxims  of  virtue, 
and  could  teach  his  features  to  assume  an  air  of 
simplicity,  while  fraud,  and  perfidy,  and  avarice, 
lay  lurking  at  his  heart.  The  temptation  of 
money  drew  forth  his  hidden  character,  and  the 
hypocrite  stood  detected.  His  treachery  gave  a 
standing  lesson  to  mankind,  that,  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  it  ii  not  sufficient  to  guard 
against  open  and  avowed  iniquity,  since  the  pro- 
fessors of  friendship  can,  under  a  counterfeit 
resemblance  of  virtue,  nourish  the  worst  of 
vices,  and  prove  in  the  end,  the  most  pernicious 
enemies. 

XXXIII.  The  same  day  produced  a  splendid 
example  of  truth  and  honour  in  the  person  of 
Cassius  Asclepiodotus :  a  man  distinguished  by 
his  wealth,  and  ranked  with  the  most  eminent 
inhabitants  of  Bithynia. '  Having  loved  and  fol- 
lowed Soranus  in  his  prosperity,  he  did  not  desert 
him  in  the  hour  of  distress.  '  He  still  adhered 
to  him  with  unaltered  friendship,  and  for  his 
constancy  was  deprived  of  his  all,  and  sent  into 
banishment;  the  gods,  in  their  just  dispensations, 
permitting  an  example  of  virtue,  even  in  suin, 
to  stand  in  contrast  to  successful  villany.  Thra- 
sea,  Soranus,  and  Servilia,  were  allowed  to  choose 
their  mode  of.  dying.  Helvidios  Priscus  and 
Paconius  Agrippinus  were  banished  out  of  Italy. 
Montanus  owed  bis  pardon  to  the  influence  of 
bis  father,  but  was  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  public  office.  The  prosecutors  were  amply 
rewarded.  Eprius  Marcellns  and  Cossutianns 
received  each  of  them  fifty  thousand  sesterces. 
Ostorius  Sabinus  obtained  a  grant  of  twelve 
thousand,  with  the  ornaments  of  the  qnas- 
torship. 

XXXIV.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the 
consular  quaestors  was  sent^to  Thrasea,who  was 
then  amusing  himself  in  his  garden,  attended 
by  a  number  of  friends,  the  most  illustrious  of 
both  sexes.  Demetrius,'  a  philosopher  of  the 
cynic  school,  was  the  person  who  chiefly  engaged 


1  Egnatius,  the  professor  of  the  Mole  philosophy,  who 
appears  as  a  witness  a^insi  Bareas  Soranus,  is  men- 
tioned hj Javenal : 

Sloicus  occidit  Baream, 'delator  amicimi, 
Disclpuluroque  senez.  SaL  lU.  ver.  lift. 

See  the  History,  book  iv.  s.  10. 

2  Notice  has  been  taken,  s.  37,  note,  of  the  Imperial 
qaestors.  The  consuls  also  had  their  qocslors,  as  we 
read  in  Dto,  lib.  xlviit.  where  It  Is  said  that  Appius 
Claudius  and  Caius  Norbanus,  consuls  A  U.  C.  Tld,  had 
each  of  them  two  qtwstors  under  their  own  Immediate 
direction. 

3  Demetrius  is  praised  by  Seneca,  not  merely  as  a 
philosopher,  bia  as  a  man  of  consmmna&e  virtue.  Da 
Beneficiis,  lib.  vil.  cap.  8.  In  another  place  he  calls  hfan 
emphatically,  not  the  teacher,  but  the  witness  of  tntfh. 
Kan  pmeeplar  r«ri,  »ed  (eifit.   "EjAti.  xz. 
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his  attention.  Their  convemtion,  as  wu  in« 
feired  from  looks  of  earnest  meaning,  and  from 
some  expressions  distinctly  heard,  tamed  npon 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  separation 
foom  the  hodj.  Thrasea  had  not  heard  of  the 
decree  that  passed  the  senate,  when  his  intimate 
friend,  Domitins  Cccilianus,  arrived  with  the 
unhappy  tidings.  The  company  melted  into 
tears.  Thrasea  saw  their  generous  sympathy  j 
he  heard  their  lamentations!  but  fearing  that 
the  interest,  which  they  took  in  the  lot  of  a 
man  doomed  to  destruction,  might  involre  them 
in  future  danger,  he  conjured  them  to  retire. 
Ania,<  his  wife,  inspired  by  the  memorable 
example  of  her  mother,  resolved  to  share  her 
husbandl  fate.  Thrasea  entreated  her  to 
continue  longer  in  life,  and  not  deprive  their 
daughter  of  the  only  comfort  and  support  of  her 
tender  years. 

4  Arris,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Arria,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ciaodlua,  A.  U.  C  796,  plunged 
a  dagger  in  her  own  breast,  to  give  her  husband  Caclna 
Trnm  an  eample  of  undaonted  coorage.  See  the  Life 
of  Agrleola,  s.  2,  notes. 


XXXV.  He  then  walked  his  portico,  and  tliere 
received  the  consular  qusstor.  An  air  of  satis- 
faction was  visible  in  his  countenance.  He  had 
l^een  informed  that  Helvidins,.  his  son-in-law, 
lad  met  with  nothing  harsher  than  a  sentence 
of  banishment  out  of  Italy.  •  The  decree  of  the 
senate,  drawn  up  in  form,  being  delivered  to 
ihim,  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  attended  by 
Helvidius  and  Demetrius.  He  there  presented 
both  his  armS}  and  the  veins  being  opened, 
as  soon  as  the  blood  began  to  flow,  he  desired 
the  quaester  to  draw  nearer,  and  sprinkling  the 
floor  with  his  vital  drops,  «  Thus,"  he  said,  *<  let 
Us  make  libation  to  Jupitxr  tbk  diuvxrxr  .' 
Behold,  yotmg  man,  a  mind  undaunted  and 
resigned  i  and  may  the  gods  avert  fsom  you  so 
severe  a  trial  of  your  virtue !  But  you  are  fallen 
on  evil  times,  in  which  you  will  find  it  expedient 
to  fortify  your  soul  by  examples  of  unshaken 
constancy."  The  approach  of  death  was  slow  and 
lingering.  As  hi#  pains  increased,  he  raised  his 
eyes,  and  turning  to  Demetrius    •    •    •    •    • 
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VTII.  He  travela  round  the  country,  but  avoida  Athena  and  Sparto-^He  givea  a  looae  to  vice, 
indulgea  in  new  pleaaurea,  and  marriea  Sporua,  the  eunueJL — ^IX.  The  exhauatedfinancea  <f  the 
prince  auppilied  by  draining  the  peoplo^The  arrogance  qf  Beliua,  an  imperial  freedman,  who 
directa  every  thing  at  AofiM.-— X.  Nero  attempta  to  open  a  paaaage  for  the  aea  through  the 
iathmua  qf  Corintk-^For  that  purpoae,  a  number  qf  Jew  priaonera  aent  by  Veapaaian  to  labour 
at  the  work~^Veapaaian  appointed  commander  agcUnat  the  Jewa, — XI.  HeUua,  who  govema 
every  thing  at  Rome  in  the  abaence  qf  Nero,  inaulta  the  aenate  and  the  people — He  writea  an 
account  to  Nero  qf  all  that  paaaea,  and  preaaea  him  to  return  to  the  capital— Nero  forma  a 
deaign  againat  the  life  qf  Corbulo-^Arriua  Varrua,  an  officer  in  Asia,  aenda  an  accuaation 
againat  Corbulo-^orbulo  paaaea  into  Qreece,  to  kavo  an  interview  with  NerO'-'-Corbulo  coai- 
p^led  to  deapatch  himae\f-^NeroU  laboura  at  the  iathmua  qf  Corinth^He  embarkafor  Italy,  and 
arrivea  at  Naplea — He  entera  Rome  in  triun^ — XII.  A  conapiracy  diacovered,  and  the  occoin- 
pHicea  put  to  death-^A  revolt  in  Qaul — Virginiua  Rufua  drfeata  the  inaurrection  qf  Vinde*-^ 
QaXba,  in  aecret,  favoured  the  cauae  qf  Vindex,  and  ia  much  alarmed  at  hia  dqfeat, — ^XIIL  Nero 
reaolvea  to  deatroy  the  whole  aenate— Hia  deaigna  diacovered  by  a  favourite  alave—The  fathera, 
alarmed  for  their  own  aqfety,  prepare  to  counteract  Nero*a  deaigna— Nero  adjudged  to  an4for 
death,  aa  an  enemy  to  hia  country.— XIV.  Nero  terrified  f  he  ia  driven  to  deapair,  lamenta  hia 
aad  condition, and,  at  laat,  puta  an  end  to  hia  life:  the  laat  and  worat  qf  the  houae  qf  Ceuar.— 
XV.  Prodigiea:  the  audden  Joy,  and  changeable  humoura,  qf  the  populace— Nymphidiua  favoura 
Galba'a  party,  meaning  at  the  aame  time  to  aeixe  the  aovereignty-^He  ia  i to<».— XVL  Pkk 
ceedinga  againat  all  the  inatrumente  qf  Nero*a  cruetty^-Qalba  ittformed  qf  the  death  ef  Nero- 
He  marchea  at  the  head  of  hia  army  towarda  Raly,  and  begina  hia  reign  with  cruelty  and  great 
^fuaion  pf  blood. 

These  tzansftctions  passed  la  three  years. 

Tsars  of  Boms.     Of  Christ  Consuls. 

819  66  Saetonins  Panlinus,  Lucius  Tekslnus. 

8S0  67  FoDteius  Capito,  Julius  RuAis. 

an  68  Silius  Italicus,  Oalerius  Trtehalus. 
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Ix  it  not  withcrat  regret  that  we  loie  the  words 
of  m  great  man  at  the  point  of  death.  All  we 
know  is,  that  Thrasea  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  friend 
Demetrius,  and  there  Tacitus  fails  us.  What  the 
philosopher  said,  cannot  now  be  collected  from 
%n]r  contemporary  historian.  It  is  probable 
that  he  ezpked  in  a  short  time  after.  Seeing 
the  Tices  of  the  age,  and  the  savage  cruelty  of 
the  reigning  prince,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  won- 
der, tiiat  a  man  of  Tirtue,  fortified  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  stoic  school,  did  not  think  it 
awful  to  die.  He  was  often  heard  to  say,  that 
he  had  rather  lay  down  his  life  to-day,  than  be 
to-morrow  banished  to  an  island.  That  senti- 
ment was  applauded  by  the  philosophers  i  of  the 
age.  With  the  same  spirit  he  was  used  to  de- 
clare his  mind  in  conyersation  with  his  friends. 
If,  he  said,  Nero  intended  to  destroy  no  one  but 
me,  I  could  excuse  his  flatterers ;  but  flattery  will 
not  sare  their  lives.  Since  death  is  a  debt  that 
all  must  pay,  it  is  better  to  die  in  freedom,  than 
live  an  ignominious  slave.  All  that  Nero  can 
do,  is  to  shorten  my  days  t  my  memory  will  sub- 
sist, and  men  will  continue  to  talk  of  me.  But 
for -the  tribe  of  abject  sycophants,  they  will 
perish,  and  be  mentioned  no  more,  llixasea 
waa  not  more  distinguished  by  his  unshaken 
fortitude,  than  by  the  virtues  of  humanity. 
Pliny,  the  consul,  celebrates  him  for  an  apoph- 
thegm, which  shows,  in  the  fairest  light,  the 
amiable  tenderness  of  his  nature.  An  unfor- 
giving disposition  was  in  his  eyes  not  only  un- 
g^eroos,  but  immoral  i  it  was,  therefore,  his 
maxim,ii  that  be  who  sufTers  himself  to  hate  vice. 


I  ^ilctiiiu,  as  we  ara  told  bf  ArriaOi  recorded  the 
Apophthegms  of  Thiaaee,  and  in  particular  the  sentl. 
meat  here  escribed  to  hfaa. 

9  Pliny,  the  eoneul,  obeerves,  thai  manj,  who  are 
themselves  slaves  to  e^eiy  vice,  ere,  notwUhslandiiig, 
melicioae  decUlmers  againat  the  errors  of  others ;  jet, 
sorely,  a  lenity  of  dispMitlon  ts,  of  all  other  Tirtnes,  the 
moat  becomlog.  The  role  which  ought  to  be  most  reli- 
gioiuly  observed  Is,  Let  as  be  Inexoiable  to  oar  own 
Idiiags,  while  we  ti«ei  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  tendamess,  not  ezeepUng  even  soch  ea  forgive 
but  themselves,  remembering  always  what  the 
and  thenlbrB  the  great,  Thrasea  used  to  say, 
<'Ba  who  hatas  vke,1iatea  mankind."    NmHne  Am, 


will  hate  mankind.  It  were  superfluous  to  add 
any  further  particulars  of  a  man  so  truly  emi- 
nent. Tacitus  says  that,  by  destroying  him, 
Nero  intended,  by  the  same  blow,  to  destroy 
virtue  itself.  AU  praise  is  summed  up  in  that 
short  encomium. 

Soranus,  and  his  daughter  Servilia,  died  with 
equal  virtue,  and  equal  glory.  Helvidlus  Pris- 
ons,* as  already  mentioned,  was  condemned  to 
exile.  Paconius  Agrippinus  *  met  with  the  same 
severity.  Like  his  friend  Helvidius,  he  was  a 
man  of  distinguished  virtue,  and  undaunted  re- 
solution. Being  informed  that  his  trial,  though 
he  was  not  cited  to  appear,  was  actually  depend- 
ing before  the  senate.  May  the  gods  grant  me 
their  protection  !  said  he ;  but  it  is  now  the  fifth 
hour,  and  that  is  the  time  when  I  usually  bathe. 
His  cause  was  not  long  in  suspense.  Being  in- 
formed that  judgment  was  pronounced  against 
him,  he  calmly  asked.  What  was  the  sentence — 
death  or  banishment  ?  Being  told  that  it  was 
the  latter.  And  what  have  they  done  with  my 
effects?    Tou  are  left  in  possession  of  them. 


qui  omnium  U^idimmn  ecrvt,  eie  €tUorum  vUiia  iraacun- 
tur^  quemi  jupi^aoHt,  el  graviatimt  punimtt,  quo0 
maxime  imitatUur  1  Cum  tot  ttiamt  qui  non  tndigtni 
eUmttiUaulUuMfnikilmagitquttmUmtatdtctti,  Atque 
tgo  apHmum  tt  MwnJaMfetimim  txiotimot  qui  onttrio 
ita  ignoodti  Umquam  ^mt  quatidit  pte^ ;  Ua.  pteuMo 
aboUnei,  tanquam  nemim  ignotetU,  Proimdt  hoe  domi$ 
hoe/oHtf  hoe  in  omm  vUagontrt  ttntam»t»^  ut  nobio  mi»« 
placahiUt  timut,  txorabiUt  ioiit  ttiami  qui  dart  mmiam 
niti  tibi  nttdimi;  mandtmuoqut  memorim%  quod  frir 
miHttimutf  tt  ob  hoe  quoqut  wiammmt  Tkraotm  dieort 
ertbro  eo2c&ai ;  Qui  vitia  odit,  HOMorae  ooiv.  Plia. 
lib.  viii.  epist.  82.  Mr.  Melmoth,  the  elegant  translator 
of  Pliny,  says,  The  meaning  of  this  maxim  seems  to  be, 
tliat  as  It  Is  dUBcttlt  to  separate  the  action  from  the  man, 
we  should  not  snflbr  the  errors  of  the  world  to  raise  in 
us  that  acrimony  of  Indignation,  which,  f  f  well  examined, 
will,  perhaps,  be  oliener  found  to  proceed  tnm  some 
secret  principle  of  malice,  than  a  just  abhorrence  of 
▼ice.  And,  therefbre,  as  Seneca  obserres,  Sathu  tti 
pubUeoo  mortt  ti  humana  vitia  piacidt  aeeiptrt.  See 
Melmoth's  Pliny,  book  riii.  episl.  2Z. 

8  HelridlusPriscus  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  after- 
wards put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Veapaiiian.  See  Ap> 
pendix  to  book  v.  of  the  History ;  and  see  Life  of  Agri- 
cola,  s.  %  and  note. 

4  FmodIus  Agrippinus  has  been  mentioned,  Annals, 
xvl.  s.  98. 
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Well  then,  laid  he,  I  cin  dine  at  Aricift.i  He 
accepted  his  life,  and,  by  his  calm  indifference, 
gained  as  much  glory  as  others  by  the  fortitude 
with  which  they  met  their  fate.  Demetrius,  the 
friend  of  Thrasea,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Nero.  The  tyrant  threatened  instant  execution. 
You  may  command  it,  said  Demetrius;  you 
threaten  me  with  death,  and  nature  threatens 
you.8  The  intrepid  firmneis  of  a  poor  philoso- 
pher, or  perhaps  the  meanness  of  his  condition, 
saved  his  life. 

II.  Comutus,  another  philosopher,  who  pro- 
fessed the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  school,  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
a  poem,  which  Nero  had  projected.8  He  spoke 
his  mind  with  honest  freedom,  and  for  that  offence 
was  immediately  banished.  Nor  was  the  cruelty 
of  the  prince  appeased  by  the  number  that  fell 
a  sacrifice  { he  still  thirsted  for  blood  i  but  happily 
a  scene  of  splendour,  then  ready  to  be  displayed, 
engaged  his  attention,  and  gave  the  people  some 
respite  from  the  rage  of  an  insatiate  tyrant. 
Tiridates,  who,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother 
Vologeses,  the  Parthian  king,  had  agreed  with 
Corbulo  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome,*  in 
order  there  to  receive  the  regal  diadem  from  the 
hand  of  the  emperor,  was  arrived  in  Italy.  Nero 
was  then  at  Naples,  and,  in  that  city,  the  eastern 
prince  was  admitted  to  his  presence.  The  spec- 
tacle was  magnificent.  It  served  at  once  to 
gratify  the  pride  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  for 
a  time  to  soothe  the  afflictions  of  the  people. 
Tiridates  was  attended  by  a  long  procession  of 
officers,  and  a  military  band  appointed  by  Cor- 
bulo. He  had)  besides,  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand of  the  Parthian  nobility  in  his  train,  with 
his  wife,  and  the  sonsB  of  Vologeses,  of  Pacorus, 
and  Monobazus.     His  march  through  the  pro- 


1  These  paxticulars  are  related  by  Anian,lnEplcte- 
to,  1. 

3  Arrlan  has  recorded  this  frcL  Seneca  has  mentioDod 
Demetrius  with  the  highest  applause,  and  chiefly  for  the 
foUowlag  sentiment :  Nothing  can  be  more  unfurtunate 
than  the  man  who  has  never  felt  the  stroke  of  adversity ; 
he  has  had  no  experience  of  himsel£  Nihil  fnihi  videtur 
infeUciut  eOf  etd  nihil  unquam  evenit  advtni :  nan  licuit 
Mim  HU  »e  esperire.   Seneca  de  ProTldentla,  cap.  ill. 

3  Comutus  was  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  Perslus 
the  poet 

-^—  Teneros  tu  suscipls  annos 

SocraUco,  Comute,  slnu. 

Sat.  v.  ver.  36. 
Crevier,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Emperors,  tells  us,  that  Nero 
intended  to  write  the  Roman  History  in  verse,  and  In  four 
hundred  books.  That  will  be  too  many,  said  Comutus ; 
nobody  will  read  them.  In  answer,  he  was  told,  that 
ChrysippuB  had  written  a  great  many  more.  Yes,  replied 
Comutus,  but  the  dlflisronce  between  the  authors  is  very 
great.  He  escaped  with  his  life,  but  was  banished.  Cre- 
vier's  Roman  Emperors,  vol.  Iv.  p.  296. 

4  See  Annals,  zv.  s.  29  and  30. 

6  Vologeses,  king  of  Parthla,  and  Pacorus,  king  of 
Media,  were  brothers  to  Tiridatas.  Monobaxus  was 
king  of  the  Adiabenians. 


vinces  had  no  mppetrtnee  of  a  prinee  lubdued, 
and  forced  to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror. 
Till  he  entered  the  city  of  Naples,  all  was  gran- 
deur and  royal  magnificence.  The  act  of  humiliap 
tion  still  remained.  He  was  to  pay  homage  to 
the  emperor  on  his  knees.  Mortifying  as  that 
circumstance  was  to  an  oriental  king,  Tiridates 
submitted  to  prostrate  himself  at  Nero's  feet 
Vologeses  had  stipulated  with  Corbulo,  that  his 
brother  should  not  be  compelled  to  deliver  up 
his  sword  ;>  and  Tiridates  called  it  an  ignominious 
act,  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Arsacidse.  No- 
thing could  extort  his  sword.  He  is  said  to  have 
nailed  it  to  the  scabbard.  The  magnanimity 
with  which  he  refused  to  comply,  obtained  the 
applause  of  all  who  beheld  a  scene  so  new  and 
magnificent. 

The  court  set  out  for  Rome.  Nero  thought 
proper  to  make  some  stay  at  Puteoli,''  in  order  to 
entertain  his  royal  visitor  with  a  show  of  gladi- 
ators. The  spectacle  was  exhibited  by  Patro- 
bius,>  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  with  great 
expense  and  prodigious  pomp.  The  genius  of  Nero 
could  not  lie  still  on  such  an  occasion.  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  fit  that  a  foreign  prince,  and  his 
Parthian  courtiers,  should  know  how  well  the 
emperor  of  Rome  could  sing.  Tiridates  beheld 
the  whole  with  mixed  emotions  of  wonder,  ad- 
miration, and  contempt.  The  example  of  Nero 
did  not  tempt  him  to  exhibit  his  person  as  a  show 
to  the  people.  He  scorned  to  descend  into  the 
arena,  but  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
call  for  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  from  the  throne, 
where  he  was  seated,  to  give  a  specimen  of  his 
dexterity.  He  aimed  at  the  wild  beasts,  and  the 
spectators  admired  bis  address,  and  the  vigour  of 
his  arm.  Historians  relate  as  a  fact,'  that  two 
bulls  were  transfixed  by  one  arrow,  and  died  on 
the  spot. 

III.  Nero  proceeded,  with  a  grand  cavalcade, 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  where  the  most  splendid 
preparations  were  made  for  his  reception.  The 
whole  city  was  illuminated,  and  the  houses  de- 
corated with  garlands  and  laurel-wreaths.  The 
people  crowded  together  from  all  quarters,  and 
rent  the  air  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  while 
the  emperor,  with  Tiridates  and  the  Parthian  n<^ 
bilityin  his  train,  made  his  triumphal  entry.  A 
day  was  fixed  for  Tiridates  to  receive  the  diadem 
from  the  hands  of  Nero.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  pomp  and  splendour,  with  which  that  cere- 
mony was  performed.  10  On  the  preceding 
evening,  the  city  was  again  illuminated,  and 
the    streets    adorned  with   flowers.      At   the 


6  See  Annals,  xv.  s.  31. 

7  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

8  For  Patrobius,  see  Pliny,  lib.  zzxv.  a  18. 

9  The  skill  in  archery,  which  Tiridates  displayed  on 
the  occasion,  is  related  by  Dlo. 

10  The  appearance  of  Tiridates  before  the  Romas 
people,  and  the  prodigious  magnificence  of  that  pnUie 
spectacle,  are  described  by  Snetbnhts,  in  Neren.  a.  VL 
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dawn  of  day,  an  incMdible  multituda  repaired 
to  the  fDinin  $  the  tope  of  houses  were  crowded 
with  spectators,  and  a  splendid  but  theatrical 
pomp  was  exhibited  with  lavish  expense.  The 
people  dressed  in  white  robes,  crowned  with 
laurels,  and  ranked  in  their  several  tribes,  walked 
in  procession  to  their  respective  seats.  The 
prsBtorian  guards,  with  their  standards  ranged 
in  order,  and  their  eolonrs  flying,  displayed  their 
glittering  arms.  Nero  entered  the  forum  in  his 
triomphal  habit  The  whole  body  of  the  senate 
followed  in  his  train.  He  took  his  seat  on  a 
coiale  chair,  amidst  the  standards  and  the  eagles. 
In  a  short  time  after,  Tiridates  made  his  ap- 
pearance. The  soldiers  opened  their  lines ;  he 
advanced  through  the  ranks,  with  his  eastern 
nobility  in  his  train.  He  approached  the  rostrum, 
and,  on  his  knees,  offered  homage  to  Nero.  The 
people  were  not  able  to  contain  their  joy.  They 
■aw  the  pride  of  an  oriental  king  humbled  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor.  The  majesty  of  Rome  filled 
every  imagination.  A  shout  burst  from  the 
enraptured  multitude.  Tiridates  was  astonished 
at  the  sound :  be  stood  at  gaze,  and  his  heart 
shrunk  within  him.  Nero  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  and,  having  clasped  him  in  his  arms, 
placed  the  diadem  on  his  head,"  amidst  the 
repeated  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people. 
rv.  The  Parthian  prince,  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of 
his  spirits,  addressed  himself  to  Nero,  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  :—^*  You  see  before  you  a 
prince  descended  from  the  line  of  the  Anacidae. 
Tou  behold  the  brother  of  two  kings,  Vologeses 
and  Pacorus ;  and  yet  I  own  myself  your  slave. 
Tou,  no  less  than  is  MUhra,  are  to  me  a  god. 
I  pay  you  the  same  veneration  as  I  do  the  sun. 
Without  your  protection  I  have  no  kingdom; 
my  rights  must  flow  from  you.  You  are  the 
author  of  my  fortune ;  and  your  will  is  fate." 
An  ancient  prsetor  undertook  to  be  interpreter 
on  the  occasion.  The  people,  well  convinced 
that  Nero,  by  his  vices,  had  forfeited  all  kind 
of  claim  to  such  respectful  language,  received  it 
as  the  homage  of  a  king  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  name.  The  speech  was  sufficiently  mean 
and  abject,  but  the  arrogance  and  ferocity  of 
Nero's  answer  u  exceeded  every  thing.  « I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  wisdom  that  brought  you 
thus  far  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  my  presence, 
and  my  protection.  The  diadem,  which  your 
father  could  not  leave  you,  nor  your  brothers 
confirm  in  your  hand,  is  the  gift  which  I  bestow. 
The  kingdom  of  Armenia  is  yours :  I  place  you 
on  the  vacant^ throne.  From  this  day  you  and 
your  brothers  may  learn,  that  it  is  mine  to  raise 


11  Soelonhis,  a.  IB.   See  also  Dlo,  lib/lxiil. 

IS  The  San,  under  the  name  of  Mithba,  was  wor- 
dUpped  by  the  Persians,  end  almost  all  the  eastern 
Bstiona   See  Hyde,  History  of  the  Persian  Religion. 

13  The  speech  of  Tiridates,  and  Nero's  answer,  are 
by  Dlo  Cassias,  lib.  Idii. 


or  depoee  the  monarehs  of  the  earth,  as  my 
wisdom  shall  direct.*' 

Such  was  the  haughty  style  in  which  Nero 
spoke  of  himself ;  but  he  did  not  long  support 
his  grandeur.  The  coronation  being  over,  he 
adjourned  to  Pompey's  theatre,  where  the 
scene  was  prepared,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
with  the  most  superb  decorations.  The  stage, 
and  the  whole  inside  of  that  noble  stnicture, 
were  cased  ^*  with  gold.  Such  a  profusion  of 
wealth  and  magnificence  had  never  been  dis- 
played to  view.  To  screen  the  spectators  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  purple  canopy,  inlaid  with 
golden  stars,  was  spread  over  their  heads.  In 
the  centre  was  seen,  richly  embroidered,  the 
figure  of  Nero  in  the  act  of  driving  a  curricle. 
To  the  exhibitions  of  the  theatre  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  succeeded.  The  banquet  u  was  the 
most  sumptuous  tl^at  taste  and  luxury  could 
contrive.  When  the  appetite  of  the  guests  was 
satisfied,  the  public  diversions  were  once  more 
resumed.  Nero  seized  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  talents  i  and  he,  who  a  little  before  was 
master  of  the  universe,  appeared  in  the  charac- 
ter of  charioteer,  comedian,  singer,  and  buffoon. 
He  sung  on  the  stage,  and  drove  round  the  circus 
in  his  green  livery.i>  The  king  of  Armenia  saw 
the  prince,  who  talked  of  dealing  out  crowns 
and  sceptres,  warbling  a  tune,  and  managing 
the  reins  for  the  entertainment  of  his  subjects. 
Such  despicable  talents,  he  knew,  could  neither 
form  a  warrior  nor  a  legislator.  His  glory,  it 
was  now  evident,  depended  on  the  virtue  and 
genius  of  men  very  different  from  himself. 
How  he  found  a  people  tame  enough  to  obey, 
and  genenl  officers  willing  to  command  his 
armies  was  matter  of  wonder  to  the  Parthian 
prince.  Struck  with  th«t  idea,  ho  could  not 
refrain  from  saying  to  Nero,  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart,iT  •<  You  have  in  Corbulo  a  most  valu- 
able slave."  The  drift  and  good  sense  of  the 
observation  made  no  impression  on  a  frivolous 
mind  like  that  of  Nero.  An  emperor,  who  placed 
his  glory  In  being  a  scenic  performer,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  merit  of  Corbulo.  If  he  under- 
stood the  reflection  of  the  eastern  prince,  he 
showed  afterwards  that  the  only  use  he  made 
of  it  was,  to  nourish  a  secret  jealousy,  and  plan 


14  Pliny  mentions  the  decorations  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  vast  display  of  gold  for  the  reception  of  Tiridates. 
Ntro  Pompeii  thtatrum  cpentU  auro  in  uman  dtem, 
qucdJHridatiregi  Armenia  ottendsr§t.  Lib.  zzziU.  a  8. 
See  also  Dio  Csssius,  lib.  IziiL 

15  Dio  says,  this  feast  was  given  in  Nero's  golden 
palace  *,  for  which,  see  Pliny,  lib.  zzziil.  s.  8. 

16  Rome  under  the  emperors,  was  often  disturbed  by 
the  violent  spirit  of  theatrical  fections,  the  leaders  of 
which  were  distinguished  by  Uie  colour  of  Uieir  dress, 
such  as  fldUle,  Wim,  green,  and  yMmo.  Hiis  Is  what 
Tacitus,  In  another  place,  has  called  Hx«tbioiialis 
PAVoa.  Montesquieu  has  considered  it  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  declension  of  the  '  Roman  ea4)in.  See 
the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s.  S9,  note. 

17  Dio  relates  this  remark  by  Tiridates. 
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the  niSa  of  ft&  oiBcor,  wbow  faac  in  anu  was 
too  groat  for  a  tyiant  to  endnra. 

Af  tooD  as  the  diToniou  of  tfao  theatre  and 
the  aseos  ended,  Nero  llioii^ht  fit  to  open  a 
nore  important  scene.  He  proceeded  with  a 
grand  retinae  to  the  capitol,  where  he  entered 
with  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  hand ;  and,  as  if 
he  had  subdued  Armenia,  the  charioteer  and 
player  of  interludes  was  saluted  Ixpxkatob.  His 
iranity  was  now  amply  gratified  {  but  vani^  was 
not  the  only  spring  of  his  actions.  To  he  an 
adept  in  magic  arts  had  been  for  some  time  his 
predominant  passion  $  and,  as  Tiridates  brought 
with  him  in  his  train  a  number  of  the  Parthian 
magi,  he  thought  the  opportunity  fair  to  leara 
all  the  secrets  of  an  occult  scienoe,  which  be 
believed  was  not  the  mere  illusion  of  mathe- 
'maticians  and  pretended  piiilosophers.  Tiridates 
studied  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  was  proud  to 
bare  the  emperor  of  Rome  for  bis  pupiL'  By 
bis  desire,  the  Maoi  opened  all  their  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  Nero,  with  the  anxiety  of  a 
guilty  miod,  was  eager  to  pry  into  futurity.  He 
was  master  of  the  Roman  world,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  oriental  teachers,  flattered 
himself  that  be  should  soon  be  able  to  control 
the  "wayt  of  Proyideoce,  and  give  the  law  to  the 
gods.  With  this  yiew  ho  passed  his  time  in  close 
conference  with  a  set  of  Chaldean  impostors ; 
but  Tiridates  was  not  able,  in  return  for  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  teach  his  benefactor 
the  art  of  holding  commerce  with  evil  spirits. 
Nero  found  the  whole  to  be  a  system  of  fraud. 
Instead  of  being  enabled.to  hold  a  council  with 
infernal  powers,  he  was  left  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  own  heart,  and  the  advice  of  a  pernicious 
crew  of  abandoned  men  and  women,  who  were 
the  emperor's  confidential  ministers,  and  the 
instruments  of  every  villany. 

V.  It  is  certain  that  Nero's  passion  for  the 
guitar,  and  stage-music,  was  not  greater  than 
his  ambition  to  excel  in  magic  incantations ;  but 
though  his  hopes  wera  frustrated,  he  did  not 
cease  to  entertain  Tiridates  with  the  most  lavish 
profusion.  An  enormous  sum  >  was  issued  every 
day  to  the  Arminian  king,  for  the  support  of 
his  own  grandeur,  and  the  courtiers  in  his  train. 
At  his  departure  a  still  larger  sum  was  ordered, 
as  a  present  from  the  emperor;  and  that  he 
night  rebuild  the  city  of  Artaxata,*  which  had 
been  levelled  to  the  ground,  a  number  of  artifi- 
eers  wera  added,  at  a  vast  expense,  to  the  ratinue 
of  the  Parthian  prince,  who  also  engaged  a 


1  PlinjT  the  elder  has  given  an  accoum  of  Nero's  pas- 
sion for  the  oecQlt  sciences,  lib.  zzz.  s.1L 

3  Suetonhis  says,  Nero  spent,  in  treating  Tiridates 
with  unparalleled  msgnifleenee,  eight  hundred  thousand 
SiSleffces  a  day;  a  sum  almost  incredible;  and  at  his 
deparlure  presented  him  with  above  a  million.  Soeton. 
In  Nero,  s.  80. 

3  The  destmctlon  of  Ariaiaia  has  been  mentioned, 
Annals,  zili.  s.  41. 


number  of  otfaen  to  attend  him,  Ar  atipalnlad 
wages,  to  has  own  country.  The  coneequeaoe 
of  Nero's  generosity  was,  that  the  flodiag  of  n 
king  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  was  a 
burden  to  the  Romans  than  any  of  their 
expensive  wars. 

Thero  is  reason  to  think,  that  the  want  d 
success  in  the  attempt  to  make  Nero  believe  in 
the  religion  of  the  Maoi,  served,  in  eome  degree, 
to  open  the  eyes  of  Tiridates,  and  remove  tte 
errors  of  eastern  snpersrition.  In  order  to  visit 
Rome,  he  had  taken  a  wide  compass  over  an 
immense  tract  of  country,  and  travelled  ail  the 
way  by  land.  The  cause  of  this  circuitous  and 
laborious  journey  miut  be  referred  to  the  supciw 
stition  of  his  native  country.  In  the  creed  of 
the  Parthian  magi,  the  sea  was  said  to  ba  a 
sacred  element ;  <  and  to  spit  in  it,  or  defile  the 
purity  of  the  waters  by  the  superfluities  of  the 
human  body,  was  held  to  be  prolaae  and  impious. 
The  design,  probably,  was  by  that  doctrine  ta 
prevent  migration,  and  what  at  first  was  polky 
received  in  time  the  sanction  of  religion.  But 
Tiridates,  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  so  hr 
weeded  out  the  prejudices  of  education,  that  ha 
made  no  scruple  to  return  by  sea*  He  embarlced 
at  Bnuidu8iuro,s  and,  having  crossed  the  Adri- 
atic, arrived  at  the  port  of  Dynachium.<  From 
that  place  be  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  coast 
of  Asia,  and,  being  safely  landed,  visited  the 
Roman  provinces,  and  the  most  splendid  dtiee 
on  the  continent  Before  he  entered  the  eon^ 
fines  of  Armenia,  Corbulo  advanced  to  a  meeting. 
In  bis  interview  with  the  Armenian  monarch, 
he  still  maintained  that  superior  character, 
which  be  had  fairly  earned  by  bis  talents  and 
his  virtues.  Finding  an  extraordinary  number 
of  artificers  in  the  prince's  train,  he  resolved  to 
act  with  due  attention  to  the  interest  as  well  as 
the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name  (  and  with  that 
view,  having  separated  such  as  were  hired,  he 
suffered  none  but  those  who  were  a  donation 
from  Nero,  to  migrate  to  a  Jbreign  countiy. 
This  behaviour  gave  no  oflTence  to  TiridatesL 
He  took  leave  of  Corbulo  with  the  highest 
esteem  for  his  many  virtues ;  and,  though  he 
entertained  no  kind  of  personal  respect  for 
Nero,  he  thought  the  regal  diadem  claimed  a 
return  of  gratitude ;  and,  upon  that  principle, 
as  soon  as  the  capital  of  Armenia  was  rebuilt, 
instead  of  calling  it  Artaxata,  he  gave  it  the 
flattering  name  of  Neronia, 

VL  Rome  having  no  war  upon  her  hands, 
Nero,  with  airs  of  self-congratulation,  as  if  his 
valour  had  subdued  the  nations,  thought  fit  to 


4  The  enperstkloas  veneration  with  whkh  the  Hr> 
thians  considered  the  sea,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Pliny  mys,  TXrtdatm  navigart  vdusrat,  qumdam  «a> 
^uer0  In  itoario,  aUiaptt  morlaliym  neocssCtafAas 
efoloTi  natunm  mm/ai  nettpmiaHt.   Lib.  txx.  a  X 

6  See  the  Oeofraphlcal  Table. 

fl  For  Djrrachhmi,see  the  GeogiaphfeafTshle. 


tMipla  of  jAVVtJ  Bttt  that  ]>Aeific 
dkBpoMom  dM  aot  iMt  toag.  lotoxiemted  by 
tto  iMOMg*  whieh  he  htd  reeeif  «d  tnm  Tlri- 
4ilM,  he  wmntfld  to  rtnew  the  nme  leene  of 
■ptandong  tad  yailB-glory,  b^^  the  homiliatioB  of 
Vologetof,  the  Parthlsn  king.  For  that  par- 
he  eBdeewazed,  b^^  pieMiog  inTitetloiit,  to 
that  prinee  to  nndeitake  a  journey  to 

At  length  the  eastern  monarch  gave  a 
daciiiYe  auwer :  **  Ton  can  crofli  the  tea,  which 
I  held  to  be  a  forbidden  element ;  come  to  Asia, 

will  then  lettle  the  ceremony  of  our 
itlng.*'  Fired  with  indignation  by  that  per- 
emptory refnaal,  and  the  tone  of  grandeur  with 
whieh  it  was  delivered,  Nero  was  upon  the  point 
of  deelaiing  war,  if  ether  projects  had  not  dae- 
sled  his  imaginatkm.  He  concerted  his  mea- 
eeres,  and  laM  plans  of  vast  ambitioft^  but  the 
caprice  that  dictated  them  jrielded  to  the  first 
aeveHy  that  eeeorred.  He  intended  to  open  the 
Ismpk  of  Janus  for  four  wars  at  once.*  The 
itst,  against  the  Jews,  who  felt  tbemselvet  op- 
prsssed  by  the  avarice  and  rapacity  ef  Gcssfus 
Floras^  the  goTomor  of  the  province,  and  were, 
at  that  time,  in  open  revolt.  The  second  enter- 
prise was  intended  against  the  .Sthiopians ;  the 
thM,  against  tlie  Albanians  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  seas  tlie  fourth,  to  reTcnge  the 
iaevlt  oifered  to  him  by  the  haughty  spirit  of 
Vologeses.  The  love  of  fame,  whateTcr  he  did, 
was  Um  inspiring  motive :  whether  he  sent  forth 
his  arsries  or  drove  a  chariot,  or  sung  a  song, 
praise  was  still  the  ultimate  end.  If  by  his 
victorious  arms  tiie  JBtbiopians  and  Albanians 
could  be  reduced  to  subjection,  the  glory  of  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  was  to  be 
the  bright  reward.  His  exertions  were,  there- 
fore, made  against  the  two  last-mentioned  states. 
He  sent  detachments  forward  to  survey  the 
ceuntij  %  he  formed  flying  camps  in  those  dis- 
tant rc^ons  i  he  began  to  collect  the  forces  of 
the  empire  t  and,  not  content  with  drawing  fh>m 
Britain,  from  Germany,  and  lUyricnm,  the  l|ower 
d  his  irmies,  he  formed  a  new  legion,  composed 
ef  men  six  feet  high,  and  this  he  called  the 
pkalans*  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Amidst  this  din  of  arms,  and  all  this  mighty 
tumult  ef  warlike  preparations,  an  incident  oc- 
cuned  of  more  moment  to  Nero  than  the  glory 
ef  the  Roman  nsme.  A  deputation  arrived  at 
Rome  from  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the 
theatre,  and  poetry,  and  music,  flourished,  with 
eiAers  to  present  to  the  emperor,  from  the  several 


7  Siwtonfais  says,  Nero,  haring  placed  his  lanrel 
crown  in  the  capltol,  and  being  complimented  with  the 
title  of  Imperator,  closed  the  temple  of  Janus.  In  Nero, 
suia 

•  gueloniaesMntieBS  hie  taaeaded  ezpedidoa  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  s.  19. 

t  These  leries  of  men  six  feet  high,  to  be  called  the 
Akaadflan  phalaax,  ace  stated  bf  Soelophis,  In  Nero, 
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places,  the  victor's  crown  w  for  n^nstrelsy  and 
song.  An  opportunity  so  bright  ai^d  unexpected 
was  not  to  be  neglected.  Nero  Was  transported 
with  joy:  he  towered  above  l^imself  and  all 
competition.  The  deputies  weiV  admitted  to  his 
presMxce;  they  were  caressed,  invited  to  his 
table,  and  all  other  business,  however  important, 
gave  way  to  the  elegant  arts./  The  Greeks  were 
skilled  in  the  trade  of  adulation.  They  be- 
seeched  the  prince  to  hono^  them  with  a  speci- 
men of  his  talents.  Nei^  siug  to  his  guests  ( 
they  heard,  they  ap|^aii/ed,  they  were  thrown 
into  ecstacies.  He  inr  his  turn  admired'  their 
taste ;  they  were  the  ohly  people  who  had  musi6 
in  their  souls ;  they,  and  they  only,  had  an  ear 
for  finer  sound;  the  flrue  masters  of  harmony; 
the  judges  who  dese<^ed  to  hear  his  excpiislte 
powers.  From  tlMt  moihent  all  his  warlike 
projects  vanished  f^rai  Ids  mind:  He  thought 
no  more  of  humbling  the  Parthian  king;  the 
JEthiopians  and  Albanians  might  enjoy  their 
independent  statr",  and  Yespasian  might  take  the 
field  against  toe  Jews.  The  ftune  of  a  coach- 
man, a  minstrel,  and  a  singer,  wis  of  greater 
moment.  He  resolved,  without  delay,  to  set 
out  for  Greece.  How  the  administration  was  to 
be  conducted  during  his  absence,  was  the  first 
conrideration.  ^hat  did  not  etobarfsss  him  long. 
The  whole  authority  and  all  the  fimctions  of  the 
prince  were  committed  to  Helius,  one  of  his 
freedmen.  That  upstart  ministeri  with  Poly- 
cletus,  his  associate,  had  already  enriched  him- 
self with  the  plunder  of  the  public,  and  was 
now,  with  the  whole  power  in  his  hands,  to  give 
a  full  display  of  his  character.  That  point  being 
settled,  a  weightier  care  still  remained.  An  im- 
perial charioteer,  and  a  comedian  of  illustrious 
rank,  who  was  to  be  nobly  covered  with  Olympic 
dust,  and  to  bring  back  laurel  crowns  for  his 
victories  in  song  and  pantomime,  could  not  un- 
dertake such  an  expedition  without  the  greatest 
pomp.  Preparations  were  accordingly  made. 
The  emperor  seemed  to  be  going  to  an  important 
war.ii  Tigellinus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
companions  of  the  Augustan  order,  in  number 
not  less  than  five  thousand.  To  these  were  added 
an  incredible  multitude  of  abandoned  harlots, 
and  the  most  debauched  young  men  of  the  thne. 
The  whole  train  went  forth,  not  in  warlilce 
array,  with  swords,  and  pikes,  and  javelins,  but 
with  softer  instruments;  with  the  sock  and 
buskin;  with  music,  lutes  and  guitars.  The 
retinue  was  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  enter- 
prise. An  idea  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
displayed  on  this  occasion  may  be  easily  formed, 
when  we  are  told  that  Nero  never  tnTelled 
with  less  than  a  thousand  baggage-wagons  ;i> 
the  mules  all  shod  with  silver,  aad  the  diivera 
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10  See  Saelooius,  la  ?lero,  a  2L 

11  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  a  lOi 

U  Suetonine,  In  the  place  laet  ched. 
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dreflsed  in  W^^^^^  •  bis  Africmn  ilavea  adorned 
with  bracelelp  *^^  ^^^^  amu,  and  the  hones  de- 
corated with \>e  richest  trappings. 

VII.  The  cdP^ula  for  this  year  [A.  U.  C.  820. 
A.  D.  67]  werA^onteius  Capito  and  Julius  Ru- 
fus ;  but  their  ^thority  was  superseded  by  He- 
lius,  the  freedmaV»i  who  exercised  all  the  powers 
of  the  imperial  ^erogative.     This  man  broke 
loose  at  once,  and^^u  soon  felt  as  a  public  ca- 
lamity. Pride  and  iiriplence,  avarice  and  cruelty, 
the  never-failing  vice|of  those  detestable  mis- 
creants, who  from  the  Y^S"  ^^  ^^  people  rise 
above  their  fellow-citizVis,  marked  the  conduct 
of  this  favourite  freedmip,  and  debased  the  peo- 
ple, who  submitted  to  so  vie  a  master.  All  degrees 
and  ranks  of  men,  the  sipate,  and  the  Roman 
knights,  groaned  under  thJ^iron  rod  of  an  igno- 
ble tyrant,  who  confiscate^  their  estates,  sent 
them  into  banifhment,  or  1|^k  away  their  lives, 
at  his  will  and  pleasure.  IVe  people,  who  shud- 
dered at  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  were 
obliged,  in  misery  of  heart,  to  lament  his  absence. 
Nero,  in  the  meantime,  arrived  %t  Cassioposas 
in  the  isle  of  Corcyra,  and  there,  in  the  temple 
'of  Jupiter  Cassius,'  he  tuned  his  harp,  and  sung 
in  the  presence  of  the  people.     From  that  place 
he  set  sail  for  Greece.    Being  safely  landed,  his 
first  care  was,  like  a  great  ofScer,  before  he 
marched  further  into  the  country,  to  settle  the 
plan  of  his  operations,  in  order  not  only  to  gain, 
but  to  secure,  his  victory.     With  this  view,  he 
issued  his  public  orders,  requiring  that  all  the 
games,4    which    were    celebrated    throughout 
Greece  at  stated  periods,  and  in  different  years, 
should  be  perfonned  at  their  respective  places, 
during  his  stay  in  the  country ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  each  city  should  wait  for  his  arrival. 
Nor  W93  this  all:  the  fame  of   such  as  had 
proved  victorious,  and  were  then  no  more,  was 
to  be  obliterated  from  the  memory  of  man,  that 
all  preceding  merit  might  be  eclipsed  by  the 
lustre  of  a  new  performer.    The  statues  of  the 
deceased  were  all  demolished.^     The  living  ar- 
tists were  treated  with  less  rigour.     They  were 
required  to  enter  the  lists  with  their  imperial 
rival,  and,  upon  that  condition,  their  statues 
were  exempted  from  the  general  destruction. 
N«ro*s  love  of  fame  was  not  a  generous  emula- 
tion ;  it  was  an  impatience  of  a  rival,  that  turned 


1  Helios,  the  fireedman,  is  mentioned  by  Dio  Casaius 
In  the  character  of  a  prime  minister  during  Nero*8  ab- 
sence from  Rome.   Corneille  has  decribed  a  slave  rising 
to  preferment,  with  the  sententiotis  brevity  of  Tacitus : 
Jamais  un  affranchi  n'est  qu'un  esclave  In&me ; 
Bien  qu'il  change  d'etat,  il  ne  change  point4'ame. 

CnniA,  act  iv.  scene  6. 
a  See  th^Geographical  Table. 

3  The  cHy  of  Cassiope,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Oasslus,  are  both  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  s.  13. 

4  See  SuetoiUiis,  in  Nero,  s.  21. 

6  The  destruction  of  the  statues  erected  to  the  various 
conquerors  in  the  public  games  of  Greece  ts  menUoned 
by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  21. 


to  envy,  rancour,  aid  malice.  To  be  pnmooiiced 
the  first  musician,  and  the  best  tragedian,  was 
not  enough  for  his  vast  ambition ;  he  was  like- 
wise to  be  the  most  skilful  driver  of  a  curricle. 
With  that  bright  object  in  view,  he  had  for  some 
years  before  meditated  an  expedition  into  Greece; 
and  finding  that  the  Olympic  games  were,  in 
their  regular  course,  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
summer,  in  the  year  of  Rome  eight  hundred  and 
sixteen,  he  even  then  had  the  precaution,  by  a 
positive  command,  to  defer  the  exhibition  of  that 
great  national  spectacle  till  his  arrival  in  Greece. 
The  law,  or,  which  was  equivalent,  his  will  and 
pleasure,  being  announced,  the  people  prepared 
for  his  reception.     He  began  his  tour  through 
the  country  j  he  visited  the  several  cities,  and 
gave  himself  a  spectacle  on  the  public  stage. 
Greece  ^d  been  reduced  to  lubjection  by  ila- 
minius, Mummius, Agrippa, and  Augustus  Cmwait 
and  now  in  her  turn  she  triumphed  over  the 
conqueror.     She  taw  the    emperor  of  Rome 
running  from  place  to  place  in  the  character  of 
a  strolling  player,  a  travelling  musician,  and  a 
famous  coachman.  He  did  not,  however,  depend 
altogetiier  on  his  merit,  but  practised  the  un- 
derhand arts  by  which  success  is  often  ensured. 
He  hired  a  numerous  party   to  applaud,  and 
distributed  bribes  among  the  judges  who  were 
to  decide.     Wherever  be  performed,  a  legion  of 
Roman  knights  was  stationed  in  the  theatre,  by 
their  own  example  to  excite  and  animate  the 
admiration   of  the   multitude,  and   teach  the 
Greeks  what  was  excellent  in  the  arts,  which 
they  themselves  had  invented,  and  carried  to 
perfection.     By  these  and   such    like   precon- 
certed measures,  Nero  secured  his  triumph  in 
all  quarters.     Competition  was  invited,  and  at 
the   same   time   intimidated.     In   one  of   the 
cities,  a  man  well  skilled  in  music,  but  a  bad 
politician,  experienced  the  danger  of  contending 
with  a  powerful  rival.     Zealous  for  the  honour 
of  his  art,  and  proud  of  his  own  talent,  he  per- 
sisted to  dispute  the  prize,  till  the  lictors  drove 
him  to  the  wall,  and  there  despatched  him  in 
the  sight  of  the  audience.     Vespasian  had  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  from  Syria  into  Greece,  in 
order  to  appear  among  the  band  of  courtiers, 
and  pay  his  homage  to  the  emperor.    But,  un- 
fortunately, he  either  had  no  ear  for  music,  or 
he  did  not  reckon  it  among  the  accomplishments 
of  a  prince.     He  heard  that  divine  voice  in  a 
sullen  mood,  or,  as  happened  to  him  at  Roma 
upon  a  former  occasion,  he  fell  asleep.'    For 
this  offence,  he  was  ordered  to  I4>pear  no  more 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.    He  retired  to 
a  small  village,  and  there,  in  an  obscure  lurking- 
place,  hoped  to  find  a  shelter  from  resentmenL 
He  remained  for  some  time  in  that  state  of 
anxious  suspense,  when  the  Fates  called  him 
forth  to  scenes  of  future  glory.    The  Jewa  were 


6  See  Annals,  book  zvi.  ■.  S. 
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Itt  tte  Ibid  with  ft  powQifal  aimy ;  tbey  had  de- 
iwrted  CettiM  Otllut  with  great  lUughter,  and 
takoa  aa  Mgle  from  on*  of  the  legions.  The 
criaia  waa  big  with  danger,  and  called  for  vigor- 
ma  aeaimea.  Bvt  Nero  did  not  thinlc  that  Ju- 
daa  waa  tiie  field  of  glory.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand to  Vespeaian,  apprehending  no  danger  from 
a  man  of  obacnre  deicent,  and  anstere  manners, 
whom  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  retain  near  his 
penoB.  Vespasian  departed  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  in  Syria,  and  Nero  continued  his 
pngram  throogh  Greece.  He  was  received  eveiy 
where  with  pablie  demonstiations  of  respect  i 
b«t  the  people  could  scarce  refiain  from  langh- 
tar,  when  they  heard  the  somid  of  a  voice  neither 
kmd  nor  dear,  and  saw  the  singer  rising  on  his 
toes  in  a  vain  endeaTour  to  expand  the  notes,  and 
straining  his  oigans,  till  a  face,  naturally  red, 
waa  so  inflamed  as  to  vie  with  the  deepest  scar- 
let Not  content  with  the  fame  of  an  enchants 
ing  singer,  he  resolved  to  prove  himself  a  great 
tiagedian.  The  parts,  in  which  he  chose  to 
distinguish  himself,^  were  HancuLva  Fn&Birs ; 
OEdzfus,  who  murdered  his  father,  and  tore  out 
his  own  eyes  t  OniaTaa,  poniarding  his  mother ; 
and  sometimes  a  mAVianxn  SASiini,  or  a  Matbov 
MM  LaaouB,  on  the  point  of  being  delivered. 
When  he  arrived  at  Olympia,  he  found,  that  the 
celebrated  games  of  that  place  consisted  alto- 
gether of  chariot-races,  and  athletic  exercises, 
and  by  consequence  tlrat  no  theatre  had  been 
elected.  Was  his  darling  music  to  be  excluded  ? 
Aether  than  suflTer  such  an  indignity,  be  ordered 
preparationa  to  be  made  for  interludes,  and  other 
dramatic  peifotmances.  Not  content  with  being 
on  the  stage  i  with  raving  like  a  mad- 
ly and  being  brought  to  bed  like  a  woman ;  he 
was  still  to  figure  on  the  race-ground,  and  aston- 
ish the  multitude  with  his  dexterity  in  whirling 
round  the  couise.  Determined  to  perfonn  won- 
deiB,  and  surpass  aU  ancient  fame,  he  mounted 
a  car  drawn  by  six  horses,  but  had  the  misfor^ 
tune,  in  thp  heat  of  his  career,  to  be  thrown 
firora  his  seat  He  mounted  again  j  but  either 
huit  by  his  fall,  or  not  able  to  bear  the  velo- 
city of  the  motion,  he  was  obliged  to  descend 
before  he  reached  the  goal.  He  waa,  not- 
wifhstanding,  declared  conqueror.  He  contended 
afterwards  for  the  prises  at  the  Pythian,  the 
Nemean,  and  all  the  other  games  of  Greece, 
with  equal  success  at  every  place.  He  waa 
proclaimed  victor  in  all  trials  of  skill,  and 
gained  no  lees  than  eighteen  hundred  different 
crowns.  The  honour  so  obtained  was  always 
understood  to  reflect  a  lustre  on  the  conqueror's 
native  country.     With  a  view  to  that  custom. 


7  Dio  Caflshu  Ulls  us,  that  when  Nero  performed  the 
part  of  Canaett  one  of  the  spectators  asked,  What  is  he 
doing  now  T  A  man  answered,  HeUin  labour.  For  a 
list  of  the  characters  acted  by  Nero,  see  Suetonius,  in 
Nero,  a  21. 


the  form  of  the  proclamation*  in  fiivour  of  Noo 
was  as  follows  t  **  NiBO  Cjbsab  is  victob  zv 
TBX  coxBAT  (naming  it),  Aim  bas  wob  tbx 

OBOWB  rOB  TBX  BOXAB  VBOHJE,  ABD  TBX  UBI- 

vxBsx,  or  WBICB  Bx  IS  XASTBB."  Caro  waa 
taken  to  transmit  to  Rome  a  regular  account  o( 
all  his  victories.  Such  a  caieer  of  rapid  success 
made  the  people  stand  at  gaze.  The  senate 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gods  for  such  ai^^ 
nal  eventa,  and,  by  their  decrees,  so  loaded  the 
calendar,  that  the  year  oould  sesice  find  room  for 
so  many  rejoicing  days. 

Vm.  Nero  now  conceived  that  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  arts,  and,  in  the  pride  of  his 
hes^,  resolved  to  najip  a  progress  through  the 
conquered  country.  Be  took  care,  however,  not 
to  visit  Athens  or  Laoedsmon.  In  the  former, 
he  dreaded  to  approach  the  temple  of  the  Enme- 
nidsB.  A  mind  lashed  and  goaded  by  the  whipa 
and  stings  of  a  guiltyconscienee  wished  to  avoid 
those  avenging  deities.*  He  was  deterred  from 
Lacedemon  by  the  form  of  government,  and  thB 
sanctity  of  the  laws  established  by  Lycuigus. 
The  place  where  the  Eleusinian  mysteries** 
were  celebrated,  was  also  forbidden  ground. 
Murderers  and  parricides  were  excluded  from 
those  religious  ceremonies.  Nero  was  seixed 
with  a  fit  of  remorse.  Busy  reflection  brought 
to  light  the  iniquities  of  his  conduct)  in  the 
agitation  of  bis  spirits  be  reviewed  those  deeds 
of  horror,  which  forbore  to  goad  him,  while 
his  mind  was  becalmed  by  vanity  and  plea- 
sure. Conscience  may  grant  a  truce  to  the  guilty, 
but  never  makes  a  lastiBg  peace.  Distracted 
by  his  fears,  and  sunk  in  the  ^oom  of  supeistW 
tion,i>  he  resolved  to  consult  the  orade  at  Del- 
phi. The  PytUan  priestess  warned  him  to 
beware  of  seventy-three  years.i*  He  received 
the  admonition  as  a  certain  promise  of  long  Ulis» 
not  then  thinking  of  Galba,  who  had  reached 
his  seventy-third  year,  and  in  a  short  time  after 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The  oracle 
pleased  him  at  first  by  agreeable  bodings,  but  did 
not  continue  long  in  his  good  graces.  The  par- 
ricide, he  was  told,  which  he  had  committed. 


8  See  Grevier's  Boman  Emperors,  Life  of  Nero,  vol. 
iv.  p.  904. 

9  Sueioniaa  sajs,  Nero,  after  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther, was  not  able  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
conscience,  though  he  had  received  the  congratulalory 
addresses  of  the  army,  the  senate  and  the  people ;  he 
fi«|uently  confessed  ^at  he  was  haunted  by  his  mother's 
ghost  following  him  with  the  whips  and  barning  torches 
of  the  Furies.  £Mgitorl  m  mo/«nMi  epe^ie,  verftsridcs 
/urianim  ae  Uidi»  ardentihua.   In  Nero,  a.  34. 

10  When  Nero  made  the  tour  of  Greece,  be  did  not 
dare  to  attend  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  having  heard 
the  crier  warning  all  Impious  and  ne&rious  Tillains  noi 
to  ai^iroach  the  place.   Sueton.  in  Nero,  a  34. 

1 1  Suetonius  says,  he  attempced  to  call  up  his  mother's 
ghost,  in  order  to  appease  and  moUliy  her  wrath.  In 
Nero,  s.  34. 

12  See  this  related  bj  Suetonhis,  in  Nero,  s.  81 
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pilac«d  him  in  the  same  rank  with  Akmeon  and 
OrMlMt  who  had  murdered  their  mothers.  Nero 
kindled  with  indigDation.  He  resolved  that  the 
god  should  feel  his  resentment,  and,  in  his  fury, 
disfranchised  the  territory  of  Cirrha,i  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  temple,  and  was  held 
to  be  consecrated  ground.  Nor  did  his  phrensy 
end  here.  The  oracle  was  to  be  silenced,  or  so 
pnefaned  as  to  lose  its  credit.  With  this  intent, 
he  ordered  a  number  of  men  to  be  massacred  on 
the  spot ;  and  having  poured  libations  of  their 
blood  into  the  opening  of  the  ground,  from  which 
the  exhalations  issued,  that  were  supposed  to 
Inspire  the  priestess  with  enthusiastic  fuiy,  he 
closed  the  orifice,  and  with  pride  and  insolence 
left  a  place  which  had  been  revered  for  ages. 
After  this  exploit,  he  returned  to  his  former 
luxury,  and  in  the  gratifications  of  vice  hoped  to 
find  some  respite  from  his  anxious  thoughts. 
But  even  vice  required  >variety.  Repetition 
might  pall  the  sated  appetite,  and,  if  he  did  not 
4how  an  inventiTe  genius,  the  flattery  of  the 
Greeks  was  in  danger  of  being  exhausted.  He 
had  made  himself  at  Rome  the  wife  of  Pythago- 
ras^ but  that  was  become  an  obsolete  stoiy,  and 
BO  longer  excited  wonder.  He  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  resume  his  sex,  and  marry  Spoms, 
the  eunuch.  The  ceremony  was  performed  8 
with  great  pomp  and  splendour.  Calvia  Oris- 
.pinilla4  was  appointed  mistress  of  the  wardrobe 
to  the  emperor's  wife.  She  adorned  the  bride 
with  all  the  decorations  of  female  elegance ;  and 
Tigellinus,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  astonished 
Greeks,  who,  with  arch  sneers  of  ridicule,  had 
jtiU  the  address  to  pay  their  adulation,  gave 
away  Sporus  in  marriage  to  the  emperor  of 
Rome.  It  was  said  upon  the  occasion,  that  it 
would  have  been  well  for  mankind,  If  Nero's 
father  had  been  married  to  such  a  wife. 

IX.  Nero  could  not,  in  this  unbounded  man- 
ner, riot  in  Tice  and  folly  without  vast  expense, 
and  a  prodigious  waste  of  the  public  treasure. 
To  supply  his  prodigality,  Melius  the  freedman, 
who  conducted  the  administration  at  Rome,  la- 
boured hard,  by  every  iniquitous  measure,  by 
extortion,  and  cruelty,  to  raise  enormous  sums 
of  money.     A  tame  and  complying  senate  was 


1  The  territory  of  Cirrha  was  for  many  years  annexed 
to  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  bence  Lucan  says  in  his  address 
to  Nero : 

Sed  mihi  jam  numen ;  nee  si  te  pectore  vates 
Accipiam,  Girrhsa  velim  secreta  moTontem 
Solicitare  Deum. 

Pharsal.  lib.  i.  ver.  63. 

2  He  became  the  wife  of  Pythagoras.  Annals,  xv. 
8.37. 

3  Chrysostomus  says,  Oration  xxi.  Nero  offered  a  great 
reward  to  the  person,  who  should  change  Sporus  into  a 
woman ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  empirics,  who  pro- 
mised to  accomplish  that  metamorphoiis. 

4  For  nx>re  of  her,  see  History,  I.  s.  73 ;  and  see  Dio, 
lib.  Ixiii. 


easily  induced  by  the  arts  of  the  prime  mxaister, 
to  vote  an  immense  annual  sum  to  be  renitled 
to  the  emperor,  during  hit  absence  from  tke 
capitaL  The  rapacity  of  Helina  was  not  to  be 
appeajed.  The  companions  of  the  Aogustan 
society  s  had  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  eraet 
a  statue  to  Nero,  not  less  than  a  thouaand  pound 
weight.  By  that  voluntary  obligation  they  were 
said  to  have  incurred  a  debt,  and  were  compelled 
to  advance  an  equivalent  sum  of  money.  No 
rank  or  station  was  safe  from  plunder  and  op- 
pression. Roman  knights  and  senators  fell  a 
sacrifice,  and  their  estates  were  confiscated. 
Sulpicius  Camerinus,*  a  man  descended  from 
an  illustrious  family,  was  put  to  death  for  an 
extraordinary  reason.  The  lumame  of  Pythi- 
cus  had  been  for  ages  annexed  to  his  aneeston, 
and  was,  consequently,  an  hereditary  honour. 
By  the  fertile  invention  of  Helius  this  was  coin 
strued  into  a  crime.  The  name  might  imply  a 
victor  in  the  Pythias  games ;  and  when  Nero, 
with  the  consenting  voice  of  Greece,  was  de- 
clared universal  conqueror,  to  usurp  that  tide 
was  a  crime  of  violated  majesty,  and  an  impkms 
sacrilege.  Sulpicius  and  his  son  were  put  te 
death,  and  their  eflects  were  forfeited  to  the 
state.  Wealth,  in  whatever  rank,  was  mat  to 
provoke  the  hand  of  rapacity,  and  Rome,  under 
the  government  of  a  presuming  and  arrogant 
freedman,  was  a  scene  of  plunder,  blood,  and 
cruelty.  And  yet  all  that  oonM  be  amassed  by 
those  iniquitous  means,  was  not  sofllcient  for  the 
prodigality  of  Nero.  The  Greeks  had  flattered 
his  vanity,  and,  in  return,  were  doomed  to  feel 
the  hand  of  oppression.  The  cities,  which  had 
revered  him  as  a  god,  had  reason  in  the  end  to 
execrate  him  as  a  tyrant  They  saw  their  best 
and  most  distinguished  citizens  put  to  death,  or 
sent  into  banishment,  that  the  emperor  might 
enjoy  the  spoils  of  their  plundered  property.* 

X.  The  fame  of  a  divine  voice,  and  an  ex- 
quisite hand  on  the  giutar,  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  ambition  of  Nero.  He  wished  to  distinguiih 
himself  by  some  unheard  of  enterprise.  The 
grand,  the  vast,  and  almost  impossible,  fired  his 
imagination.  He  arrived  at  Corinth,  and  was 
there  rarprised  to  see  by  what  a  narrow  isthmus 
the  two  seas  were  separated.  Like  the  hero  of 
Statins  the  poet,  he  heard  the  murmur  of  the 
billows,  on  the  Ionian  and  the  .£gean  sboses ; 
tn  mediis  audit  duo  litora  cempig.  The  project 
of  piercing  through  the  land,  and  forming  a  navi- 
gable canal  to  communicate  the  two  seas,  and 


5  See  Crevler,  Life  of  Nero. 

6  For  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  see  Annnis,  xiii.  s.  62 ;  and 
see  Crcvlcr,  vol.  I  v.  p.  310. 

7  Nero's  dielilce  of  etery  great  man  at  Rome,  joined 
to  hie  rapacity,  induced  him,  by  means  of  his  sauUltes, 
to  kill,  or  force  to  despatch  themselves,  the  richest  and 
most  iliuBtrious  of  those,  who  till  then  had  escaped  his 
cnielty.   Crevier,  vol.  W.  p.  311. 
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H  imnrmiiify  Inr  jntrfMn  to  nil  taanA 
fh»  PclopoBiiMM»ttniek  hif  fanejyand  find  him 
with  idflM  of  immoftftl  Umt^  The  Greeks 
opposed  the  design,  and  endeeToued  to  dissuade 
bin  item  uodertalung  it.  The  laognage  of  sa- 
pcntitioB  was,  that  to  attempt  to  joiD  what  had 
been  serered  for  ages,  woold  he  an  impioiis  vio- 
latloo  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Nero  was  not  to 
he  detemd  from  his  pnrpoee ;  religioiu  principles 
were  wged  in  vmin ;  to  eonqoer  natore  were  an 
iBporlal  work,  and  what  the  gods  ordained, 
nigbt  he  new-oedelled  by  his  superior  judg* 
OMoC.  He  knew,  besides,  that  the  attempt  had 
been  made  by  Demetrius  Polierates,  an  eastern 
king,  hgr  Julius  CsBsar  and  Caligula^  and  to  ac« 
eomplish  an  ardnons  work,  which  those  three 
ptineeo  had  undertaken  without  eflhet,  appeared 
•o  him  tiw  height  of  human  gloiy.  He  resoW* 
ed,  therefore,  to  begin  the  work  without  delay. 
Having  hamgned  the  piwtorian  soldiers,  and 
Ufged  eveiy  topk  that  could  inflame  their  ardour, 
he  pioTlded  himself  with  a  golden  piek-aze  (ftv 
such  hands  were  not  to  be  sullied  by  baser  metal), 
and,  advancing  on  the  shore,  sung  in  toelodious 
Btraina  a  hymn  to  Neptune,  Amphitrite,  and  all 
the  inferior  gods  and  goddesses,  who  allay  or 
heave  the  waters  of  the  deep.  After  this  cere- 
mony, be  struck  the  first  stroke  into  the  ground, 
and  with  a  basket  of  sand  on  his  shoulder, 
marched  away  in  triumph,  proud  of  his  Hercu- 
lean labour.  The  natives  of  the  country  saw 
the  frantic  enterprise  with  mixed  emotions  of 
Iser,  aetonishment,  and  religious  horror.  Tb^ 
ebeerved  to  Nero,  that  of  the  three  princes,  who 
had  conceived  the  same  design,  not  one  ^ed  a 
natural  death.  They  told  him  further,  that,  in 
ssne  plaees,as  soon  as  the  axe  pierced  the  ground, 
a  stream  of  blood  gushed  from  the  wound ;  hol- 
low gfoens  were  heard  from  subterraneous  cav- 
erns; and  various  spectres,  emitting  a  fseble 
murmur,  were  seen  to  glide  along  the  coast 
These  remonstrances  made  no  impression.  Nero 
entered  Ms  soldiers  to  exert  their  utmost  vigour  s 
money  wu*  levied  in  every  quarter »  crtmlty  and 
entoithm  went  hand  in  hand*  In  order  to  pm^ 
eve  a  suffldent  number  of  workmen,  the  jails 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire  were  ransadmd,  and 
the  armies  in  9yria  and  Palestine  had  it  in  com- 
■aad  to  send  to  Corinth  all  the  prisoneie  taken 
tabattle. 

The  condnet  of  the  war  against  the  Jewish 
nation  had  been,  as  menti9ned  above,  committed 
to  Vespesian,  who  had  alrtedy  carried  Ms  vieto- 
rioue  arms  tkrongh  the  preivince  of  Galilee.  The 
r,  as  soon  as  they  had  intelflgenee  that  he 


8  For  IMs  attempt  to  penetimts  ihs  Isthmus  of  Cdrlnih, 
SM  SiMlonhis,  In  Nero,  s.  19 ;  and  Dlo»  lib.  LdiL 

9  FUay  nlales  this  Iset:  Pstfodgr^  oleeo  mmrigmhUi 


was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  amiy, 
endeavoured  to  surprise  a  Roman  garrison  in  the 
city  of  AscaloD,u  but  were  repulsed  with  prodi- 
gious slaughter.  Not  less  than  eighteen  thousand 
were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  legions,  who  had 
orders  to  give  no  quarter.  Vespasian  found  it 
necessary,  against  a  fierce  and  obstinate  race,  at 
that  time  for  their  manifold  crimes  devoted  to 
destruction,  to  forget  the  maxims  of  Roman  etem- 
ency.  It  is  certain  that  those  mereifbl  conquer^ 
ors  never  spilled  so  much  hostile  blood  in  any 
of  their  wars  from  the  first  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  city  of  Gadara  ii  was  taken  by  stoim,  and 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  garrison  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  the  flames. 
In  the  meantime,  Trajan,  whose  son  was  after- 
wards emperor  of  Rome,  was  sent,  at  the  head 
of  the  tenth  legion,  to  spread  terror  and  destruc- 
tion through  the  country.  He  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Japha,i>  and,  meeting  with  an  obstinate 
resistince,  carried  the  works  by  assault  All 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  in  number 
not  less  than  fifteen  thousand,  were  put  to  the 
sword.  The  Samaritans,  who  had  collected  their 
forces  on  Mount  Garizim,u  were  treated  with 
the  same  severity.  Cerealis,  who  afterwards 
commanded  against  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief- 
tain, and  also  in  Britain,  had  orders  to  march 
with  three  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  bone 
to  attack  the  fastnesses  on  the  Mils,  and  dis- 
lodge the  enemy.  He  formed  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  round  the  hill,  and  by  dose  blockade 
cut  off  all  communication  with  the  adjacent 
oountry.  The  Samaritans  were  reduced  by  fiun- 
ine  to  the  last  distress ;  yet,  even  in  that  condi- 
tion, held  out  to  the  last  with  determined  obsti- 
nacy. Cerealis  ordered  his  men  to  advance  up 
the  hill.  The  soldiers  forced  their  way  up  the 
steep  ascent,  and  with  resistless  valour  soon 
gained  the  summit.  A  dreadful  carnage  followed. 
Twelve  thousand  of  the  Samaritans  perished  on 
the  spot.  The  city  of  Gamala  h  was  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  garrison,  with  all  the  inhabitanti, 
put  to  dw  sword. 

Vespasian,  during  these  operations,  cairtoi  on 
the  siege  of  Jotapata,^  the  strongest  plaee  in 
Galilee.  Joeephus,M  the  historian,  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  the  province,  and  he  now 
commanded  the  garrison,  determined  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  hold  out  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. The  partknlars  of  the  siege  are  retoled 
by  himself,  and  therefore  need  not  to  be  here 


10  For  Ascalon,  see  the  Geographical  Tsbls. 

11  See  ths  Geographical  Tkble. 

13  For  Japha,  see  the  Geographical  Tsbls. 

13  Seethe  Geographical  Table. 

14  For  Gamala,  see  ths  Oeognphieal  Table. 

16  For  die  cky  of  Jotapsia,  see  ths  GsogrspUesl 
Table. 

16  The  works  of  Josephos  era  wall  known.  Thsy 
contain  amlztnro  of  good  ssnas  and  flrodaliiy»  of  trMh 
andftbU. 
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MpMted.  It  will  be  sufflcient  to  nj,  that  be 
diicharged  all  the  datiea  of  an  able  officer,  by 
his  own  example,  no  less  than  by  his  spirited 
exhortations,  animating  the  soldiers,  and  in  every 
port  of  the  works  exciting  them  to  deeds  of  yal- 
our.  The  siege  lasted  seven  and  forty  days.  In 
one  of  the  approaches  to  the  walls,  Vespasian 
was  wounded  by  a  lance  aimed  at  him  from  the 
works  I  but  he  bore  the  pain  with  such  silent 
fortitude,  that  no  ill  consequence  followed.  On 
the  forty-seventh  day  of  the  siege,  the  inhabit- 
ants still  refusing  to  capitulate,  the  signal  was 
given  for  a  general  assault.  Titus,  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  band,  scaled  the  walls,  and  was  the 
first  that  entered  the  town.  In  that  dreadful 
crisis  it  does  not  appear  that  Josephus  either 
laced  the  danger,  or  discharged  the  functions  of 
a  general  officer.  Except  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  about  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  all 
who  were  found  in  the  town  died  in  one  general 
eamage.  Josephus  was  afterwards  found  con- 
cealed in  a  cave.  Vespasian  spared  his  life,  and 
the  historian  survived  to  write  an  account  of  the 
siege,  intermixed,  indeed,  with  some  romantic 
circumstances,  but  containing  various  matter  for 
the  information  of  posterity.  The  city  of  Tari- 
ch«a,i  which  had  been  the  receptacle  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  seditious  rabble  from  all  sides  of  the 
country,  was  compelled,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, to  open  her  gates  to  Titus.  Vespasian 
ordered  twelve  hundred  of  the  most  fierce  incen- 
diaries to  be  put  to  death,  as  a  public  example, 
and,  in  compliance  with  Nero's  letter,  sent  six 
thousand  prisoners  >  to  work  at  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth. 

XI.  While  Vespasian  pursued  his  conquests, 
and,  in  one  campaign,  overran  the  province  of 
Galilee,  Rome  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  dis- 
traction. Helius  reigned  like  a  second  emperor ; 
the  people  called  him  the  worst  of  the  two. 
Each  day  produced  new  proofs  of  avarice,  cruel- 
ty, and  all  the  vices  of  an  upstart  slave.  The 
senators  began  to  wake  from  their  lethargy  i  the 
clamours  of  the  populace  were  loud  and  fierce ; 
rage  and  indignation  glowed  in  every  breast; 
and  the  flame  was  ready  to  mount  into  a  blaze. 
The  freedman  saw  his  danger.  He  despatched 
letters  to  inform  the  emperor  that  the  urgency 
of  his  aflUrs  required  his  presence  at  Rome.* 
But  Nero'k  vast  designs  were  of  too  much  im- 
portance. His  answer  to  the  favourite  was, 
<*  You  advise  me  to  return  to  Rome,  but  what- 
ever your  reasons  are,  you  ought  rather  to  recom- 
mend a  longer  absence  i  that  I  may  finish  my  grand 
undertaking,  and  then  revisit  the  capital,  crown- 
ed with  immortal  glory."    He  saw  the  number 


1  For  the  chy  of  TWrichaa,  see  SuetonhiB,  in  Tito,  s. 
4;  and  see  the  Oeographical  Tkble. 

2  Joeephus  esys,  Vespasian  supplied  Nero  whh  six 
ihoosand  Jews,  all  strong  foung  men,  chosen  out  of  a 
fifli  nmnber  of  prisoners. 

a  SostonlQS,  Inltoo,  a  23. 


of  labourers  sent  by  VeipasiaB,  and,  in  eoniider- 
ation  of  that  timely  succour,  forgave  the  merit 
of  that  victorious  general.  Corbalo'*  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  be  remembered  with  equal 
moderation.  Tiridates  had  mentioned  him  with 
the  praise  due  to  bis  virtue,  and  his  fame  in  arms. 
That  commendation  was  sufficient  to  provite 
the  ingratitude  of  a  tyrant,  who  beheld  distin- 
guished talents  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  suffered 
no  man  to  be  great  and  virtuous  with  impunity. 
Being  at  length  determined  to  execute  the  bloody 
purpose,  which  he  had  for  some  time  harboured 
in  secret,  he  wrote  to  Corbulo  in  terms  of  great 
esteem  and  kindness,  calling  him  his  friend  and 
benefibctor,  and  expressing  his  ardent  wish  to 
have  an  interview  with  a  general  who  had  rca- 
dered  such  signal  services  to  the  empire.  Having 
sent  that  Insidious  invitation,  he  held  a  private 
correspondence  with  Arrius  Varus,  who  served 
in  Asia ;  a  young  man  of  a  daring  spirit,  in  haste 
to  rise  by  his  crimes.  To  fabricate  a  charge 
against  his  commanding  officer,  he  knew  would 
be  the  way  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Neio. 
He  sent  a  formal  accusation,  loaded  with  eiteiy 
crime  that  calumny  could  suggest  Corbulo  fell 
into  the  snare.  A  mipd  like  his,  impregnated 
with  honour  and  heroic  fortitude^  could  adaait 
no  suspicion  of  intended  treachery.  He  em- 
barked without  any  retinue,  and  landed  at  Cen- 
chree,  a  Corinthian  harbour  in  the  .figean  sea* 
Nero  was  there  at  the  time,  dressed  in  his  pan- 
tomime garb,  and  ready  to  mount  the  stage, 
when  the  arrival  of  his  general  officer  was 
announced.  He  felt  the  indeoency  of  giving 
an  audience  in  his  comedian's  drees  to  a  man, 
whom  he  respected,  while  he  hated  him.  To 
free  himself  from  all  embarrassment,  he  took  the 
shortest  way,  and  sent  a  death  warrant  Corbulo 
saw  too  late  that  honesty  is  too  often  the  dupe 
of  the  ignoble  mind.  He  scorned  to  expostulate. 
**  I  have  deserved  this,"  be  said,  and  fell  upon 
his  sword.< 

The  blood  of  one  great  man  could  not  appease 
the  cruelty  of  Nero.  Whoever  was  eminent  ler 
talents,  riches,  or  nobility  of  birth,  was  cona&d-' 
ered  as  a  state  criminaL  In  that  number  were 
the  two  Scribonii,  RufiBS  and  Proculus,  who  had 
lived  in  perfect  harmony,  with  mutual  esteem, 
and  true  brotherly  affection.  Their  fortunes 
were  a  joint  stock.  They  assisted  each  other  in 
the  road  to  honours,  and  both  together  rose  to 
stations  of  high  authority;  one  en  the  Upper, 
and  the  other  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  While  they 
discharged  their  respective  duties  with  integrity, 
and  unwearied  zeal  for  the  public  service,  Pa^ 
tins  Africanus  <  was  their  secret  enemy.  This 
man  had  the  ear  of  Nero,  and  knew  how  to 


4  For  the  late  of  Corbulo,  see  DIo,  lib.  IxiH. 

6  The  tame  sabmission  with  which  so  many  brave  and 
eminent  men  roceived  orders  to  die,  fills  the  mind  with 
estonlshmem  and  indignation. 

6  For  FSctlus  Africanus,  see  History,  Iv.  a  41. 
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timtAiM  his  own  malignity  into  tho  heart  of  a 
prince  too  fatally  prone  to  evil  deeds.  The 
▼irtnee  of  tkfe  Serihonii  were,  hy  his  artful  mis- 
lepxesentatlon,  converted  into  crimes ;  the  happy 
concord,  in  which  they  lived,  was  a  conspiracy 
against  the  state  %  and  their  fame  and  credit  in 
the  German  armies  were  the  means  of  two  am- 
bitioos  politicians,  not  the  end  of  their  actions. 
By  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  soldiers, 
they  hoped  to  overturn  the  government  Nero 
took  the  alarm,  and,  under  a  specious  pretence 
of  doing  honour  to  the  two  brothers,  invited 
them  to  his  court  They  obeyed  his  orders.  As 
■oon  as  they  arrived  in  Greece,  a  new  scene  was 
opened.  An  audience  was  reAued ;  they  were 
forbid  to  appear  in  the  emperor's  presence  i  sub- 
oraed  accusations  were  presented  in  form  t  and 
the  unhappy  brothers  found  themselves  in  the 
•ad  condition  of  state-criminals.  They  desired 
to  be  heard  in  their  defence.  The  act  of  justice 
was  denied.  They  knew,  that,  under  a  despotic 
prince,  the  interval  between  the  opening  of  an 
aeeuaotion  and  the  catastrophe  is  always  short 
They  resolved  not  to  wait  the  tyrant's  pleasure, 
but  to  deliver  themselves  with  Roman  fortitude 
from  an  ignominious  death.  They  opened  their 
¥alns,  and  expired  together. 

The  fate  of  Crassus,7  who  derived  an  illus- 
trious lineage  from  Pompey  the  Great,  and  Cras- 
■tts  the  triumvir,  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
place.  Historians  have  not  fixed  the  time  of  his 
death  with  precision ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
fsU  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  Crassus, 
his  father,  with  Scribonia,  his  mother,  and  a 
brother,  who  was  named  Cneius  Pompeius  Mag- 
nus, had  been  cut  off  by  the  emperor  Claudius.* 
But  the  family,  in  the  opinion  of  Aquileios 
Regulus,*  had  not  shed  blood  enough.  That  per- 
nicious informer  knew  tliat  to  be  accused,  was 
to  be  condemed.  He  Invented  a  charge  of  an 
atrocious  nature,  and  Crassus  shared  the  fate  of 
his  murdered  fomily.  He  left  two  brothers ; 
the  eldest,  Crassus  Scribonianus ;  the  youngest, 
the  unfortunate  Plso,  at  tliat  time  a  banished 
man,  but  afterwards  adopted  by  Galba,tt  too 
aoon  to  &11  from  that  dangerous  eminence. 

During  these  bloody  tragedies,  the  great  busi- 
ness of  piercing  the  isthmus  was  not  neglected. 
The  work  began  at  a  place  called  Lechcum,"  a 
•ea-port  on  the  Ionian  sea.  It  went  on  with 
strenuous  exertion  for  a  number  of  days.  A 
freneh  was  dug  four  stadia  in  length,  which  was 
computed  to  be  a  tenth  part  of  the  isthmus. 
But  the  flame  of  discord  was  lighted  up  at  Rome. 
A  storm  was  gattiering  in  Gaul,  and  oommo- 


7  For  Um  frla  of  Craasos,  sm  Crevisr,  voL  iv.  p^  313. 

8  8m  Um  History,  book  iv.  s.  42. 

$  FOr  BagDlos, aae  Pliny  tha Toonger,  lib.  1.  epist  6; 
and  Uflb  of  Areola,  s.  %  not*. 

10  Pbr  Flao,  adopted  \j  Galba,  see  Hisloiy,  i.  s.  15 
afllMu 

11  See  ihe  Geographical  Table. 


tions  shook  every  pert  of  the  empire.  In  that 
alarming  conjuncture,  Helius  thought  fit  to  leave 
his  associate  Polydetus,  as  his  vicegerent  at 
Rome,  and  he  himself  passed  over  into  Greece. 
He  met  Nero  at  Corinth,  and,  by  giving  him,  in 
striking  colours,  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  state 
of  ailkirs,  enforced  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  capital.  The  grand  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  Ionian  and  .£gean  seas  were  left 
to  flow  in  the  direction  which  nature  had  ap- 
pointed. But  still  there  was  an  object  that 
attracted  Nero's  fond  regard.  The  time  of  cele- 
brating the  Isthmian  games  was  near  at  hand. 
His  favourite  passion  hurried  him  to  the  place. 
The  pugilist  and  the  charioteer  banished  from 
his  mind  all  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections.  He 
thought  of  the  crowns  of  victory  which  he  had 
obtained  in  every  quarter.  His  heart  expanded 
with  joy,  with  self-congratulation,  and  gratitude 
towards  a  people.  Who  had  declared  hun  match- 
less, and  unrivalled  in  all  the  games  and  exer- 
cises thiDughout  the  country.  It  behoved  so 
great  a  conqueror  to  leave  a  lasting  monument 
of  munificence,  and  imperial  grandeur.  Elate 
with  pride,  and  touched  with  generous  senti- 
ments, he  resolved  to  give  Greece  her  liberty. 
With  that  design  he  repaired  to  the  forum. 
Nor  did  he  suffer  his  gracious  intention  to  be 
uttered  by  the  public  crier.  Such  a  gift  required 
the  accents  of  his  own  heavenly  voice.  He 
ascended  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  and,  having 
declared  Greece  a  free  country ,is  set  sail  for  Italy. 
XII.  The  consuls  next  in  oflice  were  Galerius 
Trachalus  and  Silius  Italicus.  [A.  U.  C.  821. 
A.  D.  68.]  They  were  both  men  of  genius; 
both  addicted  to  study,  and  distinguished  by  their 
extensive  literature.  Trachalus  u  was  an  orator 
in  great  celebrity,  always  copious,  and  often 
sublime.  Silius  Italicus  h  had  also  distinguished 


12  Suetonius  in  Nero,  s.  34. 

13  Trachalus  was  an  orator  of  eminence,  commended 
by  Quiatilian,  lib.  z.  cap.  i.  He  is  ala»  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  History,  i.  s.  90. 

14  In  the  list  of  Boman  poets,  whom  Qointilian  haa 
criticised,  no  mention  is  made  of  Silius  Italicus.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  his  work  had  not  appeared, 
uriien  Qulntilian  published  his  Insthutes,  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian.  Silius  (like  Lucan  before  him)  undertook 
to  make  a  great  historical  event  the  subject  of  an  epio 
poem ;  but  departing  from  tlie  precedent  left  by  Lncan, 
he  has  interwoven  with  the  truth  loo  much  of  fiible,  and 
what  the  critics  call  machinery.  The  poem,  however, 
has  many  beautiful  passages.  The  author  raised  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  was  possessed  of  two  vllUs:  one 
that  had  been  tbs  inoperty  of  Cicero,  and  the  other  of 
Yirgll.  He  lived  to  ttuB  ege  of  seventy-five,  and  then 
put  an  end  to  his  days  by  abstinence ;  being  instructed 
in  the  stoic  school,  and  by  the  praetiee  of  the  age,  that 
suicide  was  not  against  the  Imw  of  nature.  Seneca,  the 
admired  pliiloeopher,  haS|  among  many  ethers,  the  fol* 
lowing  maxim:  "Live  so  as  to  welcome  death;  and 
even,  if  you  think  fit,  to  seek  it.  Whether  it  comes  lo 
you,  or  you  go  to  It,  is  Immaterial.''  Arere*  le,  ul  mat' 
Um  «i  esc^piae,  ef , «»'  tta  rce  wuadtbit,  oreeeeoe.  iiUr- 
sdntf^  an  tila  od  not  vcaMli  an  odfUomfMt.  EpisL 
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kifflMlf  U  the  bw,  b«t  not  witk  imblenuilied 
raptttation.  He  knew  that,  under  Neie,  to  be 
the  Mcuief  of  innoeence  wm  the  road  to  prefer- 
ment I  but  he  returned  to  the  paths  of  viitue, 
and  by  his  poetry,  which  he  published  after- 
wards, transmitted  his  name  to  posterity.  Dur- 
ing his  consulship,  Nero  returned  from  Greece, 
to  close  the  scene  of  vice  and  folly.  After  a  tem- 
pestuous voyage,  he  arrived  at  Naples,  where  the 
first  displays  of  his  genius  had  been  seen  in  their 
dawn.i  His  fame  was  now  in  its  meridian 
lustre.  The  conqueror  in  the  Olympic,  the 
Pythian,  and  the  Isthmian  games,  was  to  enter 
the  city  in  triumph ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
usual  avenues  were  not  sufficient.  The  occasion 
required  something  new  and  extraordinary.  The 
custom  in  Greece  was,  to  throw  down  part  of 
the  city  wall,s  that  the  conqueror  in  the  sacred 
games  might  enter  through  the  breach.  Nero 
ordered  an  opening  to  be  made  for  himself,  and 
entered  the  city  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by 
siaE  milk-white  horses.  The  splendour  of  the  day 
exceeded  the  triumph  of  Flaminius*  or  Mum- 
mius.  They  had  obtained  victories,  and  subdued 
a  nation  t  but  what  Roman  triumphed  over  the 
arts  of  Greece  ?  Who,  before  Nero,  was  declared 
the  best  charioteer,  and  the  finest  player  on  the 
guitar?  From  Naples  he  went  to  Antium,^ 
his  native  city,  and  there  displayed  the  same 
pomp  and  ceremony.  But  Rome  was  the  place 
where  his  pride  was  to  appear  in  all  its  gran- 
deur. A  long  procession  led  the  way.  His 
crowns  of  victory  in  the  various  games  glittered 
to  the  eye,  and  inscriptions,  in  glaring  letters, 
blazoned  forth  the  fame  of  Nero,  the  first  Roman 
who  gained  the  prize  of  theatrical  talents.  Fes- 


IziK.  It  was  not  ondersiood  bj  Seneca,  nor  was  the 
li^t  of  nature  itrong  enough  to  lnfi>rm  the  eboic  school, 
that  the  lUe  into  which  we  are  called,  ought  to  be  pre- 
served during  the  pleasure  of  the  Supreme  Being  that 
gaTB  iL  Pliny  the  consul  gives  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Silius  Italicus.  Towards  the  end  of  a  long  life,  he 
had  contracted  an  Incurable  disease,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  close  the  scene.  He  had  practised  at  the  bar 
In  the  beginning  of  life,  and,  In  Nero's  timei  Incarred 
the  disgrace  of  being  a  Toluntary  accuser.  LmatnU 
famom  tuam  tub  Nenmt^  eredebahir  ipoitie  aeciuaue. 
But  be  afterwards,  in  a  more  retired  life,  retrieved  his 
Fspatation.  Mdeulam  vtUriM  induntrim  lamiabiif  nHo 
dUmerat.  He  was  a  poet,  but  he  wrote  with  more  care 
than  genius.  SeribebiMt  earmina  mqfort  eurti,  fuam  in- 
gem's.  He  possessed  a  number  of  rillas,  and  had  a  Urge 
coUectloB  of  books,  statues,  and  frfctures.  He  celebrated 
Thrgll's  Mrth-daj,  and  Tislted  his  temb  near  Naples,  as 
If  It  were  a  temple.  It  was  his  glorj,  that  Nero  perished 
In  his  consulship,  anQ  by  that  evem  the  worid  was  de- 
livered from  a  monsUr.  Pliny,  book  Ui.  epist  7.  Mar- 
Ual  has  left  several  efrfgrams,  In  praise  of  Stilus  Italicus, 
whom,  as  It  seems,  he  esutemed  and  loved. 

1  Suetonius  In  Nero,  a  26. 

S  This  custom  Is  recorded  bf  Titrnvfus,  book  Iz.  and 
Snslonius,  a  V. 

3  Flaminius  triumphed  over  the  last  Philip  of  lla- 
cedon,  and  Mnmmlus  conquered  Corinth. 

4  For  Anthun,  see  the  Oeographlcal  Table. 


tivc  songs,  and  thanksgiTfaig  l^nne,  wwe  suig, 
not  to  Jupiter,<  the  guardian  god  of  Romn,  but 
to  ApoUo,  the  deity  of  singers  and  harpeia.  The 
tritunphal  car,  in  which  Augustus  had  been  teen, 
was  brought  forth  on  the  occasion.  That  emperor, 
after  all  his  victories,entered  the  city  in  triumph  t 
Nero  sat  in  the  same  euriage,  a  eoaehman  and 
a  player.  Augustus  was  attended  by  Agrlppa  t 
Nero  had  by  his  side  Diodoms,  the  musician. 
The  streets  resoimded  with  aedamations  t  «Iol 
Victory !  Victory !  in  the  Olympic,  the  Parthian, 
and  the  Isthmian  games !  lo !  the  conqueror  of 
Greece !  Happy  the  people  who  heard  that  ntelo- 
dious  voice  .'*'  Victims  were  slain,  incense  rase 
to  heaven,  and  flowers*  covered  all  the  way. 

Nero  returned  to  his  palaee.  Pomp  and  sfden- 
dour  were  at  an  end  \  the  scenes  of  vanity  passed 
away,  and  he  was  left  at  leisure  to  think  and  to 
be  wretched.  Helins  bad  told  him  that  the 
conjuncture  wa«  big  with  danger.  Plots,  insur- 
rections, and  eonspifacies,  filled  his  mind  with 
dreadful  apprehensions.  A  conspiracy,''  beyond 
all  question,  was  actually  foimed,  and  ready  to 
break  out,  had  it  not  been  discovered  by  a  tri« 
fling  accident.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  con- 
spirators^ towacds  the  close  of  the  day,  passed 
by  the  theatre.  He  saw  in  one  of  the  portieos« 
a  man  loaded  with  fetters,  and  in  biitenesf  of 
heart  bewaiUng  his  unhappy  lot.  Upon  iaqoiiy, 
it  was  found  that  he  was  to  be  led  into  th» 
presence  of  Nero,  which  he  considered  as  man 
destruction.  The  conspirator  was  touched  with 
compassion.  He  drew  nearer  to  the  prisoner, 
and,  to  assuage  his  fears,  whispered  in  his  ear, 
'*  Have  a  good  heart ;  live  tUl  ttKmoirow,  and 
you  will  have  reason  to  thank  me  as  your  de- 
liverer." These  were  words  of  «omfort  to  a 
wretch  who  expected  instant  death.  His  hopes 
revived;  such  welcome  tidings  filled  him  with 
delight  and  wonder}  but  wonder  was  the 
strongest  emotion.  The  novelty  of  an  incident 
so  unexpected  fixed  his  attention.  By  what 
means  he  was  to  be  delivered  from  impending 
ruin?  Nothing  but  a  dark  conspiracy  eouM  bring 
about  such  an  event  He  nsolved  to  reveal  all 
he  knew.  The  merit  of  a  diseovery,  made  in 
time,  would  not  only  secure  his  life,  but  lead 
on  to  fortune.  He  desired  to  be  eondueted  to 
the  prince.  The  conspirator  vras  immediately 
seized  and  put  to  the  torture.  His  courage  wae 
for  some  time  undaunted,  unsubdued.  He  d^ 
nied  the  whole  of  the  charge.  But  protracted 
misery  was  too  much  to  bear.  His  reaolution 
failed.    The  names  of  hie  aneomnUcns  i 


6  Suetonius  mentions  the  car  of  Augustus,  and  the 
procession  to  the  tMupla  of  ApSlie^  sl9B. 

6  Suetonius,  s.  96. 

7  This  was,  inobably,  the  eonsplraey  Ibmiad  ty 
Vlnicius.   See  Sueton.  In  Nsio,  a  Sft. 

8  The  particulars  hen  relaied,  an  told  by  Ptmarcli, 
In  his  Essay  on  Gairolity. 
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«rtaft»d  by  tin  violeac«  of  pidB,  and  til  were 
eoadeMBed  to  mdbt,  A  teoDe  of  blood  wis 
laM,  and  Nera^  lopentitloii  tacribed  the  dia-> 
eovery  of  the  plot  to  the  nunenloaa  iateipoti- 
tion  i>f  the  goda. 

Having  conquered  hia  enemieay  and  aeenred 
the  fatue  tnnqniUitjr  of  hia  rai|pi,  be  thought 
it  time  to  give  a  looae  to  his  libidinoua  passioni, 
and  pomie  hia  theatrical  amusementa.  For  this 
pOTpoae  he  removed  to  Naplea,  the  place  of  per* 
foet  aecvrltj,  and  the  aeat  of  pleaaure.  Hia 
halcyon  days  were  aoon  iatempted.  A  atorm 
had  been  lor  aome  time  gaiheriog  in  Gaul,  and 
threatened  at  length  to  ahake  the  empire  to  ita 
foundation.  There  waa  in  that  part  of  the  em* 
pire  a  native  of  the  countiy,  deacended  from  the 
kinga  of  Aquitain,  by  name*  Julina  Vindex. 
Hia  father  had  been  laiaed  by  Claudiua  to  the 
dignity  of  aenator,  and  the  eon  waa  made  go* 
venor  of  a  province  with  the  rank  and  powera 
of  a  Roman  propistor.  Thia  man,  without  an 
army  under  hia  command,  and  without  any 
raaourees,  except  what  he  found  in  hia  own  per^ 
aonal  courage,  and  the  generoua  ardour  of  an 
independent  spirit,  undertook  to  free  the  world 
from  bondage.  He  knew  that  an  enterprise  so 
held  and  dating  required  the  co-opeiation  of  the 
pvoviaeee  of  Gaul  and  the  Roman  legions.  With 
that  view,  he  sent  despatches  to  Galba,  lo  at  that 
time  governor  of  the  nethermost  Spain,  and 
made  him  a  tender  of  the  imperial  dignity. 
Galba  deduced  his  pedigree  from  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Sulpicii  t  his  mother,  by  her  pa- 
ternal line,  waa  descended  from  Mummius,  the 
conqueror  of  Corinth,  and  by  her  mother^  side, 
from  Quintua  Catulus,  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  the  old  fepublic.  He  was  consul  under  Ti- 
beriua,  in  the  year  of  Rome  seven  hundred  and 
eighty.  He  commanded  in  Germany  in  the 
leign  of  Caligula,  and,  afterwards,  under  Clau- 
diua waa  proconaul  of  Africa.  Hia  illuatrioua 
birth,  his  military  lame,  and  high  credit  with 
the  leghma  in  every  army,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  proper  person  to  depose  a  prince,  whose 
craelty  made  htm  detestable,  and  whose  folly 
wmdewii  even  tyranny  itself  ridiculous.  Galba 
received  the  despatches  sent  by  Vindex  with  the 
frigid  caution  of  a  man  far  advanced  in  life. 
He  waa  more  than  seventy  years  old,  and  that 
age  is  not  the  season  of  ambition.  To  slide  in 
quiet  through  the  remainder  of  his  days,  seemed 
to  be  all  that  he  desired  from  fortune  i  but, 
under  that  outward  calm,  the  sparks  of  a  dying 
pession  were  rekindled.  And  yet  the  enter- 
prise proposed  to  him  was  big  with  danger,  and 


9  8m  Sneumhifl  in  Nero,  s.  40. 

10  Tha  Hhher  Spain  was  called  Bitpmitia  Tnrmemem' 
ej«  lo  that  province,  Oalba  lecelved  letters  from  Tia> 
dex,  raqoesUng  Um  to  put  hbaaelf  at  the  head  of  man* 
kind,  the  aesertor  of  peblic  liberty.  Sueton.  In  Galba, 
9.9. 


the  iasue  doubtfid.  Prudence  eoaapired  with 
indolence,  and  he  remained  ailent  and  inactive. 
The  governors  of  all  the  other  provinces  had  been, 
in  like  manner,  aolieited  to  enter  into  the  Gallie 
league  t  they  hated  Nero ;  but  instead  of  de- 
claring open  hoetility,  they  thought  it  more  ad- 
visable to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  by  send- 
ing to  Rrnne  the  letters  which  they  had  received 
from  Vindex.  Galba  auppresaed  his  in  silence* 
9ero  reeeived  the  news  with  joy  and  exuitation4 
His  finances,  he  aaid,  were  well  nigh  exhausted, 
and  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  insurgents  would 
be  the  ways  and  means,  by  which  he  intended  to 
fill  his  treasury.  He  consideied  Galba's  silence 
aa  a  proof  of  guilt  Without  ftirther  inquiry,  he 
confiscated  all  hia  |«operty  at  Rome,  and  dea« 
patehed  aasaasins,  with  orders  to  put  him  to 
death. 

Vindex,  in  the  mean  time,  exerted  himself 
with  unremitting  vigour  to  rouse  the  people  of 
Gaul.  He  went  to  the  various  cities,  and  light- 
ed up  the  flame  of  war  in  every  quarter.  He 
called  a  public  convention  of  the  stotos,  and  ha- 
rangued the  assembly,  in  substance  aa  foUowat  u 
*<  We  live,"  he  said, «  not  under  laws  and  civil 
government,  but  under  the  will  of  a  single 
tyrant.  Vice  and  cruelty  lord  it  over  mankind. 
The  provinces  groan  under  the  yoke  of  oppress 
sion  t  our  houses  are  pillaged  (  our  wives  and 
daughters  are  violated,  and  our  relattons  basely 
murdered.  Of  ali  our  misery  Nero  is  the 
author.  What  crime  so  great  that  he  has  not 
dared  to  perpetrate  ?  His  mother  died  by  hie 
murderous  hand*  Thai  horrible  parricide  maket 
the  heart  recoil;  but  Agrippina  deserved  her 
fate.  She  brou^t  a  monster  into  the  world. 
At  length  the  meaaure  of  his  guilt  is  fulL  The 
east  is  up  in  anna  i  Britain  in  commotion ;  and 
the  legiona  in  Spain  and  Germany  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolt  i  and  shall  the  nations  of  Gaul 
stand  lingering  in  suspense .'  What  considera* 
tion  is  there  to  restrain  your  ardour  ?  Shall  the 
titles  of  Cseaar,  of  Augustus,  of  Prince,  and  Im» 
perator,  throw  a  frlae  lustre  round  a  man,  who 
has  disgraced  his  rank,  and  made  majesty  ridieu* 
lous  ?  These  eyes,  my  friends,  these  eyes  have 
seen  him  a  fiddJer,  a  mountebank,  and  a  panto^ 
mime  actor.  Instead  of  his  imperial  titles,  call 
him  Thycetes,  (Edipns,  Alcmmon,  and  Qreatea. 
Thoae  namea  are  suited  to  his  crimes.  How 
long  are  we  to  submit  to  such  a  maater  ?  Our 
forefathers  took  the  city  of  Rome  by  storm  i 
and  what  was  their  motive  ?  In  those  days  the 
love  of  plunder  was  sufficient  to  provoke  a  war. 
We  have  a  nobler  cause ;  the  cause  of  public 
liberty.  It  is  that,  my  frienda,  it  is  that  glori- 
ous cause  that  now  invites  us.  Let  us  obey  the 
call,  and  draw  the  avenging  sword.  The  na- 
tions round  us,  fired  with  indignation,  are  ready 
to  aasert  their  rigbta.    Let  them  not  be  the  first 


11  This  speech  of  Vindex  is  recorded  by  Vh,  lib.  IzfIL 
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to  prove  themielTOt  men.  The  cnteipriM  has 
in  it  all  that  if  dear  to  man,  all  that  is  great  in 
human  natnre  i  and  shall  we  not  be  the  first  to 
seize  the  glorious*  opportunity  ?  Let  us  go  forth 
at  once,  and  be  the  deliverers  of  the  world." 

This  speech  was  received  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. The  deputies,  inflamed  with  ardour  in 
the  cauM  of  liberty,  returned  to  their  respective 
cities  I  a  warlike  spirit  was  kindled  In  the  mass 
of  the  people  t  a  league  was  formed,  and  the  din 
of  aims  was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Galba  was  infonned  of  all  that  passed.  He 
also  knew  that  he  wat  proscribed  by  Nero,  and 
that  his  effects  were  sold  by  public  auction.  The 
tide  of  aflkirs  rushed  on  with  a  swell  that  over^ 
powered  a  mind  by  nature  indolent,  and  enfee- 
bled by  age.  In  the  number  of  Galba's  friends 
Titus  Vinius  was  the  only  person  that  endeav- 
oured to  rouse  his  drooping  spirit  To  hesitate 
in  such  a  juncture,  appeared  to  him  a  privation 
of  mind  nothing  short  of  madness.  The  only 
question,  he  said,  was,  which  was  most  eligible, 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  Vindez,  or  to  yrage 
war  against  him;  against  a  man  who  wished 
to  depose  a  tyrant,  and  call  to  the  succes- 
sion a  prince  who  possessed  the  virtues  of 
humanity  f  Galba  saw  the  necessity  of  taking 
a  decided  part,  but  his  natural  irresolution  was 
not  easily  conquered.  He  wished  to  sound  the 
inclinations  of  the  people,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
summoned  a  grand  council  to  meet  at  New  Car- 
thage 1  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  settle  the 
manumission  of  slaves.  His  friends  knew  that 
greater  matters  were  in  agitation,  and  accord- 
ingly, spread  a  general  alarm.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, an  incredible  multitude  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Galba  ascended  the 
tribunal,  prepared  by  a  well-imagined  artifice  to 
speak  at  once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  The 
images  of  the  most  illustrious  of  both  8exes,s 
who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Nero's  cruelty, 
were  ranged  in  regular  order  roand  the  council- 
chamber.  The  silent  eloquence  of  that  pathetic 
scene  he  knew  would  assist  the  orator,  and  in- 
flame the  passions  of  his  audience.  He  began 
his  harangue  without  the  usual  approaches  of  a 
studied  introduction.  The  business  was  of  the 
first  importance,  and  he  rushed  into  it  at  once, 
with  warmth  and  vehemence.  He  painted  forth 
the  horrors  of  Nero's  reign,  the  acts  of  oppres- 
sion that  laid  waste  the  provinces,  and  the  mur- 
ders that  thinned  the  noblest  families.  If  proofs 
were  necessary,  he  looked  round  the  hall,  and 
**  behold,"  he  said,  *<  behold  there  in  glaring  col- 
ours the  evidence  of  the  worst  iniquity.  Judge 
not  of  Nero  by  my  words :  view  him  with  your 
own  eyes.  Those  images  inform  against  him. 
Lo !  there  the  ghastly  features  of  the  mnidexed 


1  Now  Carthagenaj  In  Spain. 
aSes  Sttstottios,  in  Oalba,  s.  10. 


CBsars !  Tou  see  NerD'i  mother,  brother,  waA 

sister !  his  wife,  his  aunt,  his  nearest  relations ! 
his  wretched  friends !  all  butchered,  all  destr^* 
ed,  by  the  sword,  by  famine,  by  poison,  by  eveiy 
villany .'  Direct  your  eyes  to  yonder  wall^  you 
there  behold  Burrhus,  Lateranus,  Vestinns»  Cas- 
sius,  and  Lucius  Tetus,  with  a  long  train  of  the 
first  men  in  Rome !  They  suffered  for  their 
talents  and  their  virtues.  Nor  is  thb  all  t  think 
of  your  own  native  genius  i  call  to  mind  the 
men  bom  in  Spain,  who  were  the  ornaments  of 
Roman  literature,  and  an  honour  to  their  coun- 
try. There  lies  Seneca,*  the  enlightened  philo- 
sopher s  he  bleeds  in  a  bath,  and  with  his  last 
breath  teaches  the  precepts  of  wisdom  !  Your 
great  poet,  Lucan,  whose  bosom  glowed  with 
the  love  of  freedom,  repeats  his  own  immortal 
verses,  and  e^ires ;  his  father,  Annmw  Mela, 
falls  a  victim,  because  he  was  the  brother  of  yew 
great  philosopher,  and  the  father  of  such  a  son. 
Survey  that  groups  you  ^^^  ^^^^  Pstas 
Tbrosea,  and  Bareas  Soranus,  who  were  virtue 
itself.  See  that  train  of  illustrious  women  s 
Seztia,  Pollutia,  and  Servilia,  all  led  to  ezeeu- 
tion.  That  boy  is  Rufinus  Crispinus,4  the  son 
of  Poppsea  by  her  first  husband ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  tender  age  and  innocence,  they  dasi 
him  from  a  rock  into  the  sea.  Behold  this 
youth,<  whom  I  have  brought  before  yon  from 
one  of  the  Balearic  islands,  where  he  was  con- 
demned to  live  in  ezile.  He  is  too  young  to 
know  the  nature  of  a  crime,  or  his  own  wretch- 
ed lot  Not  yet  a  citizen,  and,  behold  *  he  is 
banished  from  his  country.  These  are  the  ez- 
ploits  of  Nero.  Vindez  has  undertaken  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  his  country.  For  you,  and  all 
Spain,  I  am  willing  to  brave  every  danger.  Vj 
commission  is  from  the  senate,  and  the  Roman 
people.  I  disclaim  the  authority  of  Nero  r  to 
me  he  is  no  longer  emperor.  I  know  that  by 
him  I  am  adjudged  to  death  i  but,  if  you  reetrtve 
to  assert  yoxa  rights,  if  you  make  a  conmoa 
cause  with  me  in  that  glorious  struggle,  I  am 
willing  to  close  my  days  in  your  service."  This 
speech  inflamed  the  multitude  with  uncommon 
ardour.    The  place  resounded  with  aoelamntioBS, 


3  Seneca,  and  his  brother  Annsue  Mela,  were  bom 
at  Cordnba,  in  Spain.  Lucan,  the  poet,  was  a  naU^e  of 
the  same  country. 

4  Ruflnos  GrispinuS}  the  son  of  PoppOM,  bT  her  flrat 
husband.  He  was  used,  among  his  play-iellows,  to  ad 
the  part  of  a  general,  or  an  emperor,  and  for  that  boyish 
amusement  was  ordered  to  be  drowned  in  the  sea.  Sue- 
ton.  In  Nero,  s.  36. 

6  Suetonius  says,  Oalba,  holding  a  general  convention 
at  New  Carthage,  in  Spain,  under  pretence  of  presiding 
at  the  manumission  of  slaves,  placed  around  the  conil 
the  statues  or  images  of  seToral  who  had  iailen  Yietlns 
to  Nero's  cruelty ;  and  In  the  midst  of  his  harangns, 
presented  to  the  assembly  a  noble  youth,  who  had  been 
banished  to  the  next  Balearic  island  (now  Majoroa),  and 
was  brought  from  his  place  of  erilo  to  be  eihiUied  ae 
an  object  of  compassion.  Soelon.  la  Oalba,  s.  lOi 
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•ad  Gftlbft  wu  Mliitod  Emperor  of  Rome.  His 
■iodeft7»  or  his  pmdence,  nwdo  him  dodine  that 
title.  Hedesi-.edtobecmlledthegenenlof  the 
MBate  mud  tho  Roman  people. 

During  these  transactions,  Nero  remained  at 
Naples,  ttill  addkted  to  his  lavonrite  amnte- 
meats,  en«hanting  himself  and  the  public  with 
Jds  iiaip,  and  chieflj  intent  on  bringing  to  pei^ 
CMtion  an  hydraulic  organ,*  on  a  new  construc- 
tion, which  he  promised  to  produce  on  the 
stage.  But  that  gay  lerenity  was  soon  overcast. 
Advices  arrived  from  Spain  and  OaoL  In  the 
lbrmer»  Galba  had  thrown  off  the  mask  i  in  the 
latter,  Vindez  was  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful 
aniy.  Nero  shuddered  at  the  news;  indigna- 
tion soon  succeeded ;  he  threatened  to  punish  the 
rebels  with  death ;  his  frivolous  passions  took 
their  turn ;  he  went  to  see  the  athletic  exercises, 
and  tuned  his  ghitar.  In  that  manner  he  passed 
eight  or  tsa  days  i  no  orders  given  i  no  letter  to 
the  senate  i  not  a  word  escaped  from  him  t  he 
smothered  all  in  sullen  silence.  Fresh  tidings 
arrived  from  Gael;  the  proclamations,  which 
Vindez  published  in  every  quarter,  were  deliv- 
ered to  him;  he  found  himself  called,  in  a  style 
of  contempt,  Mnobarbm^  ead  a  viU  rosicdian. 
Knraged  at  the  indignity  offered  to  his  talents, 
he  started  up  in  a  sudden  fury,  overturned  the 
beaquettng-tahle,  wrote  to  the  senate  to  exert 
the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  to  firs  them  with 
indignation,  added  in  pathetic  terms,  «<  Judge 
yourselves,  conscript  lathers,  judge  of  the  inso* 
leace  of  Vindex ;  in  his  own  words  see  the  ma^ 
lignity  of  that  aodadous  rebel.  He  has  dared 
Impiously  to  say  that  I  have  a  bad  voice,  and 
pUyill  on  the  guitar."  A  complaint  of  that 
importance  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  fsthers.  They  passed  a  decree,  declaring 
Galba  a  public  enemyt  end  promising  a  reward 
of  ten  millions  of  sesterces  for  the  head  of  Vin- 
dez. The  Graul,  with  superior  magnanimity, 
offered  his  own  head*  to  whoever  should  bring 
him  that  of  Nero.  If  ho  freed  the  world  from 
a  BBonster,  he  set  no  value  on  his  own  life ;  he 
then  would  die  content.  ^ 

Viiginius  Rufus,  who,  at  that  time,  com- 
manded on  the  Upper  Rhine,  had  received  or- 


€  Nero  called  a  coancil  of  hU  frToorites,  aod,  after  a 
Aoit  conference  on  the  atate  of  ai&ln,  paaeed  the  rest 
of  the  day  In  ahowing  some  murical  instnunenta,  which, 
on  a  new  constmetion,  were  kept  In  play  by  the  opera, 
lion  of  water.  He  explained  the  principles  of  that  inge< 
nioua  piece  of  meduuilam,  declariog  hie  resolution  to 
exhibit  it  on  the  stage,  If  Vindex  would  give  him  leave, 
daeiim.  in  Nero,  e.  41.  No,  lib.  Ixiii. 

7  Ner»  was  the  son  of  Domithis  JEnobarbns.  See  the 
Genealogical  Table.  He  thoiight  It  a  disparagement  to 
be  called  bjr  his  paternal  name ;  but  nothing  enraged 
him  BO  much,  as  to  find  himself  ra&ed  at  as  a  comedian 
and  harper.   Sueton.  lnNero,s.41. 

8  See  C^svier,  vol.  It.  All  that  IbUows  concerning 
Virginias  Ruftw,  and  the  delsai  of  Vindex,  Is  there  re> 
latedailaige. 


ders  to  take  the  field  against  the  rebels  in  Gaul. 
Whether  that  ofilloer  aspired  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  seems  to  be  a  problem  not  solved  by  any 
of  the  historians.  It  is  certain  that  the  legions, 
seeing  the  miseries  oecasioned  by  Nero's  tyranny, 
and  at  length  disgusted  by  the  contemptible 
frolics  of  an  emperor,  who  rendered  It  ridiculous 
to  obey  him, '  made  a  tender  of  the  empire  to 
their  own  general,  whom  they  respected  for  lib 
military  tUents,  and  the  virtues  of  moderation. 
Virginius  declined  the  offer.  If  he  nourished 
ambition  in  his  heart,  he  thought  It  best  to  su|k 
press  it  in  that  jtincture,  and  wait  for  Aiture 
events.  It  belonged,  he  said,  to  the  senate,  and 
the  senate  only,  not  to  the  legions,  to  dispose  of 
the  sovereignty.  Whatever  were  his  views,  he 
still  retained  a  true  Romsn  spirit,  and,  with 
indignation,  saw  a  rebel  chieflaJn  end  his  con- 
quered countrymen  joined  In  a  league  to  give  an 
emperor  to  the  mistress  of  the  world.  He  re- 
solved to  collect  his  forces,  and  march  in  quest 
of  the  enemy.  Gaul  was  far  from  acting  with 
a  spirit  of  union.  Internal  dissensions  divided 
the  states  into  contending  factions.  The  8e- 
quani^  the  .fidui,  and  Arvemi,  followed  the 
banners  of  Vindez.  The  Lingones,  and  the 
people  of  Rheims,  accustomed  to  slavery,  and 
hating  the  opposite  party,  declared  for  Nero. 
The  cities  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  which  lay  con- 
tiguous, renewed  their  ancient  animosity;  the 
former  listing  on  the  side  of  Vindez ;  the  latter, 
with  a  pretended  regard  for  their  oath  of  fidel- 
ity, espousing  the  cause  of  Nero.  In  that  dis- 
position of  the  public  mind,  Virginius  entered 
Gaul  at  the  head  of  his  legion^  with  a  strong 
reinforcement  of  Belgic  auziliaries,  and  the  Ba- 
tavian  cohorts.  He  proceeded  by  rapid  marches 
to  Vesontium,M  a  city  in  league  with  Vindez. 
The  inhabitsnts  refused  to  open  their  gates. 
Virginius  pitched  his  camp,  determined  to  lay 
siege  to  the  place.  Vindez  advanced  to  the  re- 
lief of  his  confMlerates.  The  two  armies  were 
in  sight  of  each  other.  The  Gallic  chieftain, 
little  doubting  that  the  Roman  general's  opinloa 
of  Nero  coincided  with  his  own,  thought  it  pru* 
dent,  before  he  tried  the  issue  of  a  battle,  lo 
negotiate  by  his  deputies.  He  accordingly  made 
bis  overtures.  Various  messengers  passed  be- 
tween the  two  commanders,  and  an  interview  at 
last  took  place.  The  result  vras  an  agreement 
of  some  kind,  but  what  were  the  terms  it  Is 
fruitless  now  to  inquire.  History  has  left  us  in 
the  dark.  All  that  can  be  related  with  certainty 
is,  that  Virginius  began  to  withdraw  his  forces, 
and  Vindez  with  his  army  made  his  approach  to 
the  walls  of  the  town.  The  legions  saw  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  and  imagining  that  they 
meant  to  offer  battle,  resolved  to  begin  the 


%  Forthe  Seqoanlttha  JMui,  Arvemi,  and  lingoaes, 
see  the  Geegraphical  Table. 
10  For  Vesontiaffl,  see  the  Geographical  Tidble. 
2T 
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atUek.  TlM  armies  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine  were  not  inured  to  diicipline.  Fierce, 
end  disdaining  all  control,  they  wanted  no  or- 
ders from  their  general.  A  desperate  engage- 
ment followed.  The  Gauls  were  unprepared, 
but  their  courage  braved  every  danger.  Both 
sides  fought  with  impetuous  fury;  the  Gauls 
resenting  the  treachery  of  their  enemies,  the 
Romans  stimulated  by  their  inveterate  animo- 
sity. Blood  and  carnage  covered  all  the  plain. 
The  legions  cat  their  way  with  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter, till  the  Gauls,  having  lost  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  of  their  bravest  troops,  and 
seeing  inevitable  destruction  on  every  side, 
betook  themselves  to  flight  Yindex  exerted 
himself  in  every  quarter  of  the  field  to  prevent 
the  massacre :  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  He 
saw  the  slaughter  of  his  people,  and  concluded 
that  Yicginius  bad  betrayed  him,  and  the  cause 
of  liberty.  His  enterprise  defeated,  and  no 
hopes  of  conquest  left,  he  resolved  not  to  survive 
a  ealami^  so  unexpected.  He  fell  upon  his 
sword,  and  died  en  the  field  of  battle. 
^  Meanwhile,  all  Spain  was  in  commotion. 
Galba  was  employed  in  schemes  of  future  gran- 
deur. He  raised  a  new  legion,  mustered  forces 
in  all  quarters,  and  with  his  utmost  art  and  in- 
dustry allured  the  different  states  to  his  interest 
Cornelius  Fuscus,  a  young  man  of  illustrious 
birth,  went  over  to  Galba,  and  drew  with  him 
the  province  of  which  he  was  governor.  But 
the  great  accession  of  strength  was  from  Lusita- 
nia.  Otho,  who  had  been  the  favourite  of  Nero, 
and  his  constant  companion  in  all  his  scenes  of 
riot  and  debauchery,  had  been  for  some  years  at 
the  head  of  that  province.  He  was  appointed 
to  that  station,  as  the  reader  may  remember,i 
under  colour  of  doing  him  honour ;  but,  in  fact, 
to  remove  a  rival,  whom  Nero  dreaded,  and  to 
leave  him  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  in  a  state 
of  honourable  banishment.  Otho  considered 
himself  as  no  better  than  a  state  prisoner,  in  a 
semote  part  of  the  empire.  Resentment  prompted 
him  to  revenge ;  and  ambition  like  his  was  eager 
to  come  forth  from  obscurity,  and  act  a  principal 
part  on  the  great  stage  of  public  business.  He 
melted  down  all  his  massy  gold  and  silver ;  and, 
having  converted  it  into  coin,  went  with  his 
whole  treasure,  and  the  forces  of  his  provinee, 
to  support  the  enterprise  of  an  old  man,  who  he 
knew,  in  the  course  of  nature,  could  not  long 
enjoy  the  supreme  authority.  The  other  gover- 
nors and  prsstors  followed  his  example.  The 
Roman  empire  seemed  to  be  transferred  to  Spain. 
Nero  was  at  last  sensible  of  his  danger.  He 
ordered  the  legions  in  niyricnm  to  advance  by 
rapid  marches  into  Italy ;  he  recalled  the  troops 
that  had  been  sent  against  the  Albanians  to  the 


1  Otho,  afterwards  emperor,  was  appointed  governor 
of  LusfUnia,  thai  Nero  mif  ht  ascura  Foppva  to  himself. 
Annalsi  dil.  a  48.   Plutarch's  Life  of  Oalba. 


borders  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  he  expected  the 
fourteenth  legion,  then  in  Britain,  to  come  witii- 
out  loss  of  time  to  his  assistance.  Distracted  by 
the  news  that  filled  all  Italy,  he  forgot  hie  hy- 
draulic organ,  and  returned  to  Rome,  covered 
with  consternation.  His  fears  were  soon  dis- 
persed. Letters  from  Yirginius  Rufas  arrived 
at  Rome.  The  death  of  Yindex,  and  the  total 
overthrow  of  his  army,  transported  Nero  beyond 
all  bounds  of  joy.  He  called  for  his  musical 
instruments ;  be  tuned  his  harp,  and  warbled 
songs  of  triumph. 

In  Spain,  the  minds  of  men  were  affected  in 
a  very  different  manner.  Galba  saw  an  unex- 
pected reverse  of  fortune.  He  blamed  his  own 
imprudence,  and  accused  the  folly  of  an  old  man, 
who,  at  the  close  of  life,  was  weak  enough  to 
listen  to  the  call  of  ambition.  To  try,  if  pos- 
sible, to  retrieve  his  affhirs,  he  sent  despatehes 
to  Yirginius  Rufus,  inviting  him  to  a  partioipa- 
tion  of  counsels  and  of  future  grandeur.  The 
offer  was  rejected.  It  was  a  maxim  with  Ru- 
fus, that  the  senate  and  people  had  the  sole 
right  of  creating  an  emperor.  The  civil  power, 
he  said,  in  every  well-constituted  government, 
ought  to  be  supreme:  to  obey  is  the  virtue  of  a 
soldier.  Galba  had  no  resource  left  'Half  his 
cavalry  showed  themselves  alienated  from  his 
service,  and  were  retained  with  difficult.  De- 
jected, hopeless,  and  expecting  certain  destruc- 
tion from  the  asssssins  employed  by  Nero,  he 
retiied  to  the  city  of  CluniaS  and  there  relapsed 
into  his  fbirmer  indolence. 

XIIL  Nero  was  now  at  the  summit  of  bis 
wishes.  He  triumphed  in  the  pride  of  his  im- 
agination over  all  his  enemies.  He  had  seen  on 
his  way  from  Naples  a*  raonumentol  sculpture, 
representing  a  Gauls  overcome  by  a  Roman 
soldier,  and  dragged  along  the  ground  by  the 
hair  of  his  head.  The  gods,  he  said,  presented 
that  object  to  him  as  an  omen  of  victory,  and 
their  decree  was  happily  fulfilled.  Amidst  all 
his  frantic  joy,  his  worst  enemies  were  in  his 
own  breast  His  vices  were  undermining  him 
with  the  army  as  well  as  the  people.  He  raised 
immoderate  supplies  of  money,  and  squandered 
the  whole  with  wild  profusion.  An  occurrence 
happened,  by  which  the  city  was  thrown  into  a 
violent  ferment.  A  ship  arrived  from  Alexan- 
dria, supposed  to  be  loaded  with  com,  and,  there- 
fore, matter  of  joy  to  the  populace,  who  dreaded 
a  dearth  of  provisions.  It  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined what  a  turn  their  passions  took,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  vessel  brought  a  freight  of 
sand  4  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  smooth  the 
arena  for  wrestlers  and  gladiators.     The  disap* 


1  For  Cluoia,  soe  the  Ooocmphical  Table. 

3  This  incident  is  told  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  •  41. 

4  This  c&rso  of  sand,  with  the  popular  discontents 
that  followed,  is  stated  by  Suetonius,  In  Nero,  s.  45.  Se« 
Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  s.  13. 
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pointflient  exeited*  at  fint,  *  laugh  of  aoom  and 
indignation  i  Tulgar  wit  and  soarri]«iia  jeatf  made 
JNero  an  object  of  contempt :  and  from  contempt 
tlie  tiaxuition  to  hatred,  rage,  and  faiy,  is  always 
sure,  and  often  instantaneous.  The  public  clap-' 
mour  was  loud  and  Tiolent:  the  people,  with  one 
vuice,  wished  to  be  deliyered  from  a  monster ; 
tUey  lamented  the  loss  of  Yindez)  and  the 
.pnetorian  guards,  who  had  been  the  support 
of  a  pernicious  reign,  began  to  murmur  dis- 
content, and  to  show  manifest  symptoms  of 
disaffection. 

Nympbidios  and  Tigellinus,'  who  had  often 
iigured  in  scenes  of  public  iniquity,  were  joint 
prsfects  of  the  pnstorian  camp.    The  former, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  was  the  son  of  a  woman 
who  prostituted  her  person  to  the  slayes  and 
Creedmen  of  the  emperor  Claudius.    Having  re- 
commended himself  by  his  vices  to  the  favour  of 
Nero,  he  bad  the  ambition  to  be  thought  the  issue 
of  an  intrigue  between  his  mother  Nymphidia 
and  Caligula.     Nymphidius  and  his  colleage 
Tigellinus  acted  in  concert,  and  jointly  exerted 
their  pernicious  talents.     They  saw  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  and,  with  the  ingratitude 
of  men  who  had  raised  themselves  by  their 
crimes,  thought  the  oi^rtunity  fair  to  strike  a 
stroke  of  perfidy.    They  began  by  bribes  to  in- 
sinuate tbemselves  into  the  affections  of  the  pc»- 
torian  guards,  and,  when  they  had  sufliciently 
prepared  them  for  a  revolt,  whispered  to  the 
senate,  that  Nero  was  deserted  on  every  sidei 
that  he  had  not  a  friend  left ;  and  that,  by  con- 
sequence, the  whole  legislative  authori^  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  fathers.    That  assembly  re- 
mained fox  some  time  in^spense  { timid,  wavers 
ing,  and  irresolute.     iIEb  conjuncture  was  dark 
and  gloomy.     Nero  was   alarmed;  he  paused 
from  his  pleasures,  and  saw  that  some  deep 
design  was  in  agitation.     To  prevent  it  by  one 
bold  effort,  he  formed  a  resolution  to  massacre 
the  senate,  and,  after  setting  fire  to  the  city  a 
■econd  time,  to  let  loose  his  whole  coUection  of 
wild  beasts,  to  devour  the  people  in  the  general 
consternation,  and  save  himself  by  flying  into 
Egypt.    This  horrible  scheme  was  no  sooner 
conceived  than  brought  to  light  by  one  of  his 
favourite  eunuchs.    This  miscreant  had  been, 
for  some  time,  subservient  to  the  vices  of  his 
master,  and  lived  with  him  in  the  dearest  inti- 
macy.   From  a  person  so  beloved  nothing  was 
concealed.    He  was  the  confidential  friend  of 
the  emperar,  not  only  in  scenes  of  riot,  but  also 
in  the  most  important  counsels.    But  the  jea^ 
lousy  of  an  upstart,  raised  above  his  base  condi- 
tion, is  easily  alanaed.    The  favourite  •  thought 


g  For  NymfkUlnBf  sm  Annals,  xv.  s.  79l  For  TIgelll* 
■as,  SM  Anaala,  zlv.  s.  67;  and  zv.  s.  87. 

6  Tbs  wild  and  desperate  proj^ts  eoneclved  by  Nero, 
in  hts  frantic  moments,  and  brouglA  to  llglft  by  a  Urtm- 
'  »ai«  rssortid  bf  SoetonhM,  In  N«r^s.  48. 


himself  sUghted.  Hit  pride  was  roused,  and, 
to  revenge  the  injury,  he  discovered  the  particu- 
lars of  the  intended  massacre. 

A  design  so  blaek  and  horrible  raised  tbe  gen- 
eral indignation.  The  fathers  trembled  for 
tiiemselves,  but  the  habit  of  slavery  had  debased 
their  faculties.  They  ftaw  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  and  yet  could  not  resolve  to  act  with 
vigour.  Nymphidius  tried  by  every  means  to  in- 
spire them  vrith  zeal  and  courage.  He  had  se- 
duced the  pretorian  guards,  and,  to  secure  their 
affections,  promised  in  Galba's  ntme,  but  with- 
out his  authority,  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand 
sesterces  to  each  prs»torian,  and  five  thousand  to 
each  legionary  soldier  throughout  the  armies  of 
the  empire  s  a  sum  so  prodigious,  that,  as  Plu- 
tardi  observes,  it  could  not  be  raised  without 
worse  tyranny,  and  more  violent  rapine,  than 
had  been  felt  during  the  whole  reign  of  Nero. 
The  promise  proved,  afterwards,  fatal  to  Galba, 
but  served  the  purposes  of  a  man  who  was  bent 
on  the  ruin  of  Nero,  and,  by  raising  the  military 
above  the  civil  authority.  Intended  to  introduce 
into  the  political  system,  two  pernicious  maxims  i 
the  first,  that  emperors  were  to  be  created  in  the 
camp,  not  in  the  senate ;  and,  secondly,  that  die 
imperial  dignity  was  venal,  to  be,  for  the  Aitnte, 
set  up  to  sale,  aiMl  disposed  of  by  the  soldiers  to 
the  lyghest  bidder. 

Having  settled  his  measures,  and  laid  the  plan 
of  a  revolution,  he  did  not  as  yet  think  It  time 
to  throw  off  the  mask,  but,  to  complete  his 
work^  ehose  to  proceed  by  fraud  and  dissimula^ 
tion.  He  went  with  Tigellinus  to  the  palace, 
and,  with  an  air  of  deep  affliction,  informed 
Nero  of  his  danger.  «AlV'he  said,  «<  is  lostt 
the  people,  assembled  in  seditious  tumults,  call 
aloud  for  vengeance ;  the  prvtorian  guards  aban- 
don your  cause  %  and  the  senate  is  retdy  to  pro- 
nounce a  dreadful  judgment  You  have  only  one 
expedient  left,  and  that  is,  to  make  your  escape, 
and  seek  a  retreat  in  Egypt."  In  this  manner 
the  two  men,  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  left  their  bbnefaetor.  In 
all  his  scenes  of  vice  and  cruelty  they  had  been 
his  chief  abettors,  and  they  now  absadoned  him 
at  his  utmost  xMed. 

Nero  saw  the  sad  rsverse  of  his  aflUrs.  From 
his  armies  he  could  expect  no  support  The 
troops  on  thctr  march  towards  the  Caspian  sea 
had  been  recalled,  but  a  long  repose  was  neces- 
sary to  revive  the  spirits  of  men  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted by  incessant  fatigue.  The  legions  from 
lUyricum  returned  with  alienated  minds.  Scorn- 
ing to  disguise  their  sentiments,  they  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Yirginius  on  the  Upper  Rhine, expressing 
their  ardent  desire,  that  be  would  yield  to  the 
request  of  the  legions  under  his  command,  and 
accept  the  imperial  dignity.  Eight  fiatavian 
cohorts  had  shown  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and 
the  praetorian  guards  were  under  the  infiuenee 
of  Nymphidius.  In  this  desperate  situation, 
Jfero  looked  round  for  assistance,  but  he  looked 
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in  Tftin.  He  wuuknd  tlkioiigh  the  apertments 
of  hit  palace,  and  all  waa  tolitude.  He,  who 
bat  a  few  days  before  waa  the  god  of  the  len- 
ate  and  the  people,  was  now  in  dread  of  bt- 
ing  their  Tietim.  Conscience  began  to  ezeicise 
her  rights.  Her  roice  was  heard  i  Nero  re- 
Tiewed  his  crimes,  and  shuddered  with  horror 
and  remorse.  He  repeated  in  despair  and  an- 
guish of  heart,  a  line,  which,  when  personat- 
ing (Edipus,  he  had  often  declaimed  on  the  pub- 
lic stage  ;i  **  My  wife,  my  father,  and  my  mother, 
doom  me  dead."  Of  all  his  conrtier-fiy,  and 
all  his  instruments  of  guilt,  not  one  adhered 
to  him  in  the  hour  of  distress,  except  Sporus, 
the  eunuch;  Phaon,s  an  enfranchised  slave; 
and  Epaphroditus,  his  secretary.  He  gave  or- 
ders to  the  soldiers  on  duty,  to  proceed  with 
all  expedition  to  Ostia,  and  prepare  a  ship, 
that  he  might  embark  for  E^pt  The  men 
were  not  willinj^  to  obey.  One  of  them  asked 
him  in  half  a  line'  from  Virgil,  **  Is  it  then  so 
wretched  a  thing  to  die  ?"  He  went  to  the  Ser- 
vilian  gardens,  carrying  with  him  a  vial  of 
swift-speeding  poison,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  well-known  *  Locusta  i  but  his  resolution 
failed.  He  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  threw 
himself  on  his  bed.  The  agitations  of  his  mind 
allowed  no  rest  He  started  up,  and  called  for 
some  friendly  hand  to  end  his  wretched  being. 
That  ofSce,  no  one  was  willing  to  perform,  and 
he  himself  Wanted  fortitude.  Driven  to  the  last 
despair,  and  frantic  with  remorse  and  fear,  he 
cried  out  in  doleful  accents,  *<  My  friends  desert 
me,  and  I  cannot  find  an  enemy."  He  rushed 
forth  from  his  palace,  as  if  with  intent  to  throw 
himself  into  the  Tiber.  He  changed  his  mind, 
and  thought  of  flying  into  Spain,  there  to  sur^ 
render  at  discretion  to  the  mercy  of  Galba.  But 
no  ship  was  ready  at  Ostia.  Various  projects 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, increasing  the  tumult  of  his  passions, 
and  serving  only  to  distract  him  more.  To  try 
his  powers  of  eloquence,  was  another  expedient 
that  occurred  to  him.  For  that  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  go  forth  in  a  mourning  garb  tp  the  fo- 
rum, and  there,  by  a  pathetic  speech,  obtain  his 
paidon  from  the  people.  Should  their  obdurate 
hearts  remain  impenetrable  to  the  soft  influence 


1  The  line  In  the  (Epidaa  of  Sophocles  Is, 

S  Phaon's  fidelity  is  mentioned  bj  Suetonius,  in  Nero, 

3  The  peSsage  In  Virgil, 

Usque  adeoae  mori  mlsenmi  estY 

JEmm  xU.  ver.  648. 

4  Locusta  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  ziU.  s.  16. 
Suetonius  sajs,  that  Nero  received  a  dose  of  poison  from 
Locusta,  which  he  carried  with  him  Into  the  Serylllan 
gardens.  Not  having  courage  to  use  it,  he  endeavoured 
to  find  SplellluSf  the  gladiator,  or  some  pers(»i,  to  kUl 
him.  In  that  distress  he  cried  out,  Nmc  amfemm  habtOi 
ntcintmiewn.   Soeton.  inNero,s.4r. 


of  persuasive  oratory,  and  refuse  to  reinstate 
their  emperor  in  tlie  full  enjoyment  of  his  pre- 
rogative, he  had  no  doubt  but  he  could,  at  the 
wont,  wring  from  them  the  government  of 
Egypt,  where,  in  the  character  of  prsfect,  he 
might  give  free  scope  to  his  inordinate  passions. 
This  project  seemed  to  promise  success ;  but  a 
ray  of  reflection  struck  him  with  sudden  horror. 
The  populace  without  waiting  to  hear  the  divine 
accents  of  that  harmonious  voice,  might  break 
out  into  open  sedition,  and  in  their  fury  tear 
their  prince  limb  from  limb.  What  course 
could  he  pursue  ?  Where  could  he  hide  him- 
self? He  looked  roimd  in  wild  despair,  and 
asked  his  remaining  companions.  Is  there  no 
lurking-place  ?  no  safe  recesss,  where  I  may 
have  time  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Phaon,  his  (reedman,  proposed  to  conduct  him 
to  an  obscure  villa,o  which  he  held  in  his  pos- 
session, at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
Rome. 

Nero  embraced  the  offer.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost  He  went  forth  in  all  his  wretchedness ; 
without  a  shoe  to  his  feet ;  nothing  on  him  but  his 
close  tunic ;  no  outside  garment ;  and  no  im- 
perial robe.  In  order  to  disguise  himself,  he 
snatched  an  old  rusty  cloak,  and,  tiirowing  it 
over  his  shoulders,  covered  his  head,  and  held  a 
handkerchief  before  his  face.  In  that  condition 
he  mounted  his  horse,  submitting  with  a  dastard 
spirit  to  an  ignominious  flight,  without  any  at- 
tendants except  Phaon,  the  freedman;  Epaph- 
roditus,  the  secretary ;  and  Sporus,  the  eunuch, 
with  another,  whose  name  Aurelius  Victor  says 
was  Neophytus.  In  tiiis  manner  Nero  passed 
the  last  of  his  nights^^t  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
prsBtorian  guards  deserted  their  station  at  the 
palace,  and  joined  their  comrades  in  the  camp, 
where,  by  the  influence  and  direction  of  Nym- 
phidius,  Galba  was  proclaimed  emperor.  The 
senate  met,  and,  after  a  short  debate,  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  the  pretorian  guards.  The 
time  was  at  length  arrived,  when  that  assembly 
could  act  with  authority.  They  resolved  to 
mark  the  day  by  a  decree  worthy  of  a  Roman 
senate.  With  one  voice  they  declared  the  ty- 
rant, who  had  trampled  on  all  laws  human  and 
divine,  a  public  enemy ,<  and  by  their  sentence, 
condemned  him  to  suffer  death,  according  to 


6  Suetonius  relates  this  fact,  s.  4a  BroUar  says, 
Phaon's  villa  la  now  called,  La  Skrpmlara. 

6  See  Suetonius  In  Nero,  s.  49.  Bottem  a  aenate  ja- 
dieahimj  et  quoH  ut  puriiatur  more  mqfontm.  It  is  Im- 
possible to  read  this  passage  without  feeling  a  thousand 
mixed  emotions.  We  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
sentence ;  we  know  that  vengeance  was  doe  to  the  per- 
petrator of  so  manj  horrible  crimes ;  and  we  rejoice  to 
find  that  the  senate  could  resume  hs  long-ldrgotten  dig- 
nity, and  act  evon  ibr  a  daj  with  a  becoming  spirit  Tte 
Interests  of  humanity  required  that  the  world  siwold  ba 
delivered  ttom  such  a  monster. 

The  ease  Is  Terjr  diflerent  when  Loom  XVI.  Is  chad 
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tbt  rJfonr  of  aneitnt  Iftwi,  tnd  the  pnctiee  of 
tiio  old  republic 

XIY.  Noxo,  in  tbo  mMntimo,  inado  the  bett 
of  hit  waj  towtida  tbo  froodman'i  yUU,  Ho 
boord  tbo  pnBtorian  camp  ring  with  acclama- 
tloDiyOnd  tbo  namo  of  Galba  sounded-in  bit  ear. 
A  man  at  work  in  a  field  adjoining  to  tbo  road, 
itartod  up  at  tbo  sound  of  borsemen  pressing 
forward  witb  expedition,  and  ** Behold!"  be 
•aid,  •*  tboM  people  are  hot  in  pursuit  of  Nero." 
Another  askedy*<Wbat  do  they  say  of  Noro 
in  tbo  city  ?**  As  they  drew  near  to  Phaon's 
boose,  Nero  was  alarmed  by  a  sudden  accident 
His  horse  started  at  a  dead  carcass  that  lay  on 
tbo  side  of  the  road ;  and  the  yeil,  in  consequence 
of  tbo  violent  motion,  &lling  from  bis  face,  a 
Yotoran,  who  bad  been  dismissed  from  tbo  ser- 
▼ioe,  know  bis  maitor,  and  saluted  him  by  his 
name.  The  fear  of  being  detected  made  the 
fngitiTe  prince  and  his  followers  push  forward 
witb  their  utmost  speed*  Being  arrived  at  a 
■mall  distance  from  tbo  bouse,  they  did  not 
tbink  it  safe  to  enter  it  in  a  public  manner. 
Nero  dismounted,  and  crossed  a  field  overgrown 
witb  reed8.7  Phaon  advised  bim  to  lie  concealed 
in  a  sand-pit,  till  be  prepared  a  subterraneous 
passage  into  the  house.  «<That,*'  said  Nero, 
•*  were  to  bury  myself  alive."  He  scooped  up 
iome  water  out  of  a  muddy  ditch,  and,  having 
allayed  bis  thirst,  asked  in  a  doleful  tone,  **  Is 
that  the  beverage  to  which  Nero  has  been  used  ?" 
Xn  opening  was  made  in  the  wall  on  one  side 
of  the  mansion,  and  Nero  crept  through  it.  He 
was  conducted  to  a  chamber,  where  he  saw  no- 


te appnr  befino  a  Fk«ncb  CionvenUon.  Wo  see  the 
Bosi  benaTolent  of  men  tried  by  an  aseemUy  of  omo** 
Mitu,pUmd€rer9,Uvell0n,UiAk'nnaBra)  by  th^  scum 
and  dregs  of  France,  mixed  with  the  refiiM  of  other 
nations.  When  a  good  and  Tiituous,  an  upri^t  and 
Uemeless  monarch  is  ssnteneed,  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  troth  and  jnsUee,  to  soflbr  as  a  criminal;  indig* 
■atiim  is,  for  the  moment  lost  In  astonishment,  at  the 
daring  gnilt  of  men,  wIm  have  emerged  fivm  obecnrity  to 
be  the  tyrantsof  their  country ;  a  PAMOBMomuM  of  regi- 
cides 1  France  Is  now  left  wtthont  OHoacH  or  xnro; 
wiifaoat  law  or  morals ;  without  a  oonstitntlon,aBd  with- 
eat  humaniiy.  Hie  nations  of  Europe  shudder  with 
hnror  at  the  bloody  tragedy  that  has  been  acted.  The 
virtues,  which  the  KUKommmD  xmo  displayed,  witb 
wonderftil  meekness,  on  the  throne,  in  prison,  and  on 
the  eeaflbld,  are  now  known  to  the  world.  Tbeywilllw 
tiaasmhted  to  the  latest  posterity,  and 

Win  plead,  like  angels  trumpeUtongned,  against 
The  nnp  oAiorATioM  of  bis  taking  off 

But  the  oaiiAOoouae  of  France  will  perhaps  not  allow 
that  Shakspesre  is  a  great  moral  teacher:  letthemhear 
iheir  own  Bolleau : 

QdoI  I  oe  people  avenge  en  son  crime, 

Qui  prenant  son  roi  poor  Tietime, 

Fit  do  trone  on  theatre  aflreoz; 

Fense-lrll  tp»  le  del,  compUce 

D^m  si  fiuMSte  sacrifice, 

N'a  poor  loi  ni  foodre  ni  fenzt 

7  The  parUcolarsof  Nero*s  flight,  above  related,  and 
ibeoe  ttetfoltow,  are  told  by  Saetoniua,  hi  Nero,  S.4B. 


thing  but  wntchodnois.  In  that  mean  room 
ho  throw  himself  on  a  moaner  bed)^  and  asked 
for  some  nourishment.  They  offered  him  bread ; 
but  it  was  so  black,  that  his  stomach  sickened 
at  the  sig^t.  The  water  was  foul,  but  thirst 
obliged  him  to  swallo#  the  nauseous  draught. 
His  friends  saw  that  no  hope  was  left;  they 
dreaded  his  impending  ruin,  and  advised  him  to 
rescue  himself  by  one  manly  deed  from  an  ig- 
nominious death.  Nero  signified  his  assent; 
but  he  studied  deli^,  fond  to  linger  still  in  life. 
Preparations  for  his  funeral  were  necessary.  Ho 
ordered  a  trench  to  be  dug,  suited  to  the  <Umon- 
sions  of  bis  body;*  a  quantity  of  wood  to  be 
collected  for  the  funeral  pile ;  and  pieces  of 
marble  to  be  brought  to  form  a  decent  covering 
for  bis  grave.  He  bewailed  bis  unhappy  lot; 
tears  gushed  at  intervals ;  be  heaved  a  piteous 
sigh,  and  said  to  his  friends,io  «  What  a  musician 
the  world  will  lose!" 

During  this  scene  of  delay  and  cowardice,  a 
messenger,  according  to  Phaon's  orders,  arrived 
with  papers  from  Rome.  Nero  seized  the 
packet.  He  read  witb  eagerness,  and  foimd 
himself,  not  only-declared  a  public  enemy,  but 
condemned  to  suffer  death,  with  the  rigour  of 
ancient  usage.  He  asked.  What  kind  of  death 
is  that .'  and  what  is  ancient  usage  f  He  was 
told,  that,  by  the  law  of  the  old  republic,  every 
traitor,  witb  bis  head  fastened  between  two 
stakes,  and  his  body  entirely  naked,  suffered  the 
pains  of  a  slow  death  under  the  lictor's  rod. 
The  fear  of  that  ignominious  punishment  in- 
spired Nero  witb  a.  short-lived  passion,  which 
for  the  moment  had  the  appearance  of  courage. 
He  drew  two  daggers,  which  be  had  brought 
with  bim,  as  if  meditating  some  prodigious  deed, 
tried  the  points  of  both ;  then  calmly  replaced 
them  in  their  scabbards,  saying,  *«  The  fatal 
moment  is  not  yet  come."  He  turned  to  Sporus, 
and  requested  bim  to  begin  the  funeral  lamenta- 
tion. **  Sing  the  melancholy  dirge  i  and  offer  tbo 
last  obsequies  to  your  friend."  Ho  cast  his  eyes 
around  him :  «  And  why,"  bo  said, «  why  will 
not  some  one  despatch  himself,  and  teach  mo 
bow  to  die  ?"  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
shed  a  flood  of  tears.  He  started  up,  and  cried 
out,  in  a  tone  of  wild  despair,  **  Nero,  tliis  if 


8  He  took  some  water  oot  of  a  ditch  and  diank  h, 
saying,  Bbk  eel  Nerotu't  decoda.  Being  taken  into  the 
house,  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees  through  a  hole 
that  was  made  for  him,  he  lay  on  a  mean  bed,  wHh  a 
tattered  coverlet  thrown  over  it,  and  being  both  liungry 
and  thirsty,  he  refiised  some  coarse  bread  that  was 
broogbt  to  lilni,but  drank  a  little  water.  Quadnq)e9ptr 
an§%utia»^^bna  eavtntmrecqdtu  inproaeimmneellamf 
dteubuU  auper Uctttm modietUa  culeita  ttwUrtfoUiQ 
wtraioin&tTueiym.  fhmeqtu interim ttaUiinUrpettanUt 
pamn  quidem  mtrdi^m  aUaiwn  aaptmaiuM  eti,  oqum 
OMlemt^^idaaliquatUulmnhihit,   Soet.  lnNerott.a4a 

9  Suetonius,  s.  49. 

10  Quaiia  artffkxperto !  Suet  s.  49,  where  the  follow 
ing  circomstances  are  related. 
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iahmj  t  jou  llBgM  in  difgiiot  i  this  ii  so  time 
lor  dejected  puakmi ;  tbe  moment  ealla  for  manly 
fortitude.** 

These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  he 
heard  the  sound  of  hones  advmnclng  with  speed 
towards  the  house.  This  be  signified  by  repeat- 
ing a  line  from  Homer.i  The  fact  was,  the 
senate  had  given  oiden,  that  he  should  be 
brought  back  to  Rome  to  undergo  the  judgment 
which  they  had  pronounced,  and  the  officers, 
charged  with  that  commission,  were  near  at 
hand.  Nero  seized  his  dagger,  and  stabbed  him- 
self in  the  throat.  The  stroke  was  too  feeble. 
Bpaphroditus  lent  his  assistance,  and  the  next 
Dlow  was  a  mortal  wound.  A  centurion  entered 
the  room,  and,  seeing  Nfro  in  a  mangled  con- 
dition, ran  immediately  to  his  assistance,  pre- 
tending that  he  came  with  a  friendly  hand  to 
bind  the  wound,  and  save  the  emperor's  life. 
Nero  had  not  breathed  his  last.  He  raised  his 
languid  eyes,  and  faintly  said,  «  You  come  too 
latet  is  this  your  fidelity  ?*>>  He  spoke  and 
expired.  The  ferocity  of  his  nature  was  still 
visible  in  his  countenance.  His  eye^  fixed  and 
glaring,  and  every  feature  swelled  with  warring 
passions,  he  looked  more  stem,  more  grim  and 
terrible,  than  ever. 

Nero  died  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  after  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty-eight 
days.9  The  news  was  received  at  Rome  with 
all  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  populace  ran 
wild  about  the  streets,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on 
their  heads.<  The  forum  sounded  with  acclama- 
tions. Icelus,a  freedman,who  managed  Oalba's 
affairs  at  Rome,  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
by  Nero ;  but,  on  the  sudden  accession  of  his 
master,  he  was  now  become  a  man  in  power 
and  high  authority.  He  consented  that  Nero*s 
body  should  be  committed  to  the  flames  at  the 
place  where  he  died.  The  fbneral  rites  were 
performed  without  delay,  and  without  pomp. 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  monumental 
vault  of  the  Domitian  family,  his  paternal  an- 
cestors. The  urn  was  carried  by  two  female 
servants,  and  Acti,*  the  famous  concubine. 
The  secrecy,  with  which  the  obsequies  were 
performed,  was  the  cause  of  some  untoward  con- 
sequences, that  afterwards  disturbed  the  com- 


1  The  line  In  Homer  is, 
'Ivirwir  n*  wmr66(aif  dft^  rrtfm(  otaru  /?£XXffc 

5  He  said  to  the  cenuirion,  aero:  et  Ace  et<  fiistf 
Those  were  his  last  words.  See  the  description  of  his 
ghastly  figure,  Suet.  s.  49. 

3  Saeiooluf  gives  the  same  aceoont  of  his  age,  Obiit 
MeundotttrigeBinutttfaliaanmOpdiequoqwmdamOeta- 
vtam  inUremeroH.   In  Neron.  s.  67. 

4  The  pablic  joy  was  so  great,  that  the  people  ran  to 
and  fro,  with  caps  upon  their  heads.  TaUumque  gau' 
ddumjntblieeprtdHtUf  ut  pUb$  ptUata  Ma  wbe  dtacur- 
TwnL   Suet  In  Neron.  s.  67. 

6  See  Suetonius,  s.  60. 


raonwvallh.  A  doubt  nmaSiMd  In  the  minds  of 
many,  whether  Nero  had  not  made  Ms  escape 
into  Asia  or  Egypt  The  men  who,  under  a 
corrupt  and  profligate  reign,  had  led  a  life  of 
pleasure,  and  were,  by  consequence,  enamoured 
of  Nero's  vices,  paid  every  mark  of  respect  to 
his  memory,  willing,  at  the  same  time,  to  be- 
lieve that  be  still  survived.  They  raised  a 
tomb,  and,  for  several  years,*  dressed  it  with  the 
flowers  of  spring  and  summer.  The  Parthians 
honoured  his  memory,  and,  being  afterwards 
deluded  by  an  impostor  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Nero,  were  ready,  with  the  strength  of  their 
nation  }7  to  espouse  his  cause.  The  race  of 
Ciesars  ended  with  Nero:  he  was* the  last,  and 
perhaps  the  worst,  of  that  illustrious  house. 

XV.  In  that  age,  when  the  public  mind  was 
overcast  with  gloomy  apprehensions  and  religious 
fear,  superstition  saw  portents  and  prodigies  >  in 
the  most  common  accidents,  and  no  great  event 
was  sufiTered  to  pass  without  a  train  of  awfal 
prognostics.  Rivers  were  said  to  have  changed 
their  course,  and  to  have  flowed  in  a  new  direc- 
tion to  their  fountain  head ;  a  tree,  that  had 
stood  for  ages,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground ;  the  laurel, 
planted  by  Livia,  which  had  spread  with  such 
prodigious  increase,  that  in  every  triumph  it  sup- 
plied the  Caesars  with  their  victorious  wrerths, 
withered  at  the  root ;  the  temple  of  the  CBsars 
being  struck  with  lightning,  the  heads  of  all  tht 
statues  tumbled  down  at  once }  and  the  marble 
sceptre  fell  from  the  hands  of  Augustus.  By 
these  and  such  like  denunciations  the  will  of  the 
gods  was  supposed  to  be  revealed,  and  the*  popu- 
lace with  frantic  joy  hailed  the  auspicious  era  of 
returning  liberty.  But  no  public  spirit  remained  \ 
every  virtue  was  extinguished.  A  people  who 
had  been  taught  to  crouch  under  the  yoke  of 
bondage,  thought  no  more  of  a  free  constitution. 
With  the  usual  inconstancy  of  a  fickle  multitude, 
they  relapsed  into  their  habitual  servitude,  and 
in  a  strain  of^ntic  rapture  began  to  roar  for  a 
new  master.'^he  name  of  Galba  echoed  through 
the  streets  or  Rome,  and  filled  the  prstorian 
camp  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  zeal  and  ardour  for  his  service.  The 
prsetorian  guards  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
donative  promised  In  his  name ;  and  Nymphldius, 
the  author  of  that  measure,  had  no  doubt  but 
the  soldiers,  in  due  time,  would  show  themselves 
devoted  to  the  man  who  filled  their  minds  with 
the  dazzling,  prospect  of  reward  so  truly  great 
and  magnificent    The  liberality  was  his,  and 


6  Suetonius  says,  Nm  d^urtaa  qui  per  tongum  fM»> 
pus  vemie  tutivieque  Jtoribue  tmnmtum  tifue  wntteMt^ 
8.67. 

7  The  readiness  of  the  Parthians  to  assist  a  prcftended 
Nero,  ia  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  a.  67;  and 
also  by  Tacitus,  History,  I.  a.  2. 

8  A  number  of  prodigies  msaiioned  by  Suatontai,  tn 
Oalba,  s.  I.  Dio,  bdll.  Pliny,  tl.  a  88  and  IQBL 
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Ike  diAoillj  of  cariTing  it  into  ezccntioB  woaid 
fUloa  Gmlba. 

Icelus,  the  favourite  freedman  of  Galba,  made 
it  hie  bueiDese  to  see  Nero's  dead  body,  and, 
bmTiBg  enabled  himself  to  be  an  eye-witnees  of 
the  fact,  set  out  for  Clunia  in  Spain,*  to  inform 
his  master,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
seat  by  the  voice  of  the  prtttorians,  and  the  con- 
current decree  of  the  senate.  Nymphidius  seized 
the  opportunity  to  figure  as  the  principal  actor 
on  the  theatre  of  public  business.  He  had  ac- 
complished a  great  and  sudden  revolution,  and, 
being  high  in  favour  with  the  praetorian  guards, 
found  it  easy  to  overawe  the  senate,  and  make 
that  tame  and  pliant  assembly  bend  to  his  will 
and  pleasnre^JThe  consuls,  without  consulting 
the  arrogantminister,  sent  their  despatches  to 
Galba,  with  the  decree  by  which  he  was  declared 
emperor.  This  was  considered  by  this  new  man 
as  a  mark  of  disTespeet,^  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
cntty  that  the  magistrates  appeased  his  indigna* 
tioii.  Flushed  with  suocese,  and  proud  of  his 
exploits,  he  began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  pre- 
peetenrosly  to  form  schemes  of  vast  ambition. 
Uader  an  emperor  of  the  age  of  seventy-three," 
won  out  with  cares,  and  weary  of  public  busi- 
Mfs,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able, 
vader  the  appearance  of  being  the  second  in  the 
atatOt  to  wrest  into  his  own  hands  the  supreme 
aathori^  t  and,  should  Galba*!  infirmities  sink 
mder  the  fatigae  of  a  long  journey,  he  had  the 
Jwidinees  to  aspire  to  the  succession.  Having 
eoDceived  this  mad  project,  he  resolved  to  remove 
eveiy  obstacle,  and,  with  that  view,  compelled 
Tigellinus  to  resign  his  commission  u  of  pneto- 
tian  pnsfect.  ▲  colleague,  acting  with  himself 
in  joint  authority,  might  retard  the  execution  of 
his  designs.  Men  of  consular  rank,  who  had 
eommanded  aimies  and  governed  provinces,  did 
not  blush  to  pay  their  court  to  him.  The  senate  » 
aeted  with  the  same  servile  adulation.  They 
crowded  to  his  levee,  and  suffered  him  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  substance  of  every  decree 
that  passed.  The  populace  broke  out  with  licen- 
tious fury,  and  Nymphidius,  effectually  to  seduce 
the  vulgar  mind,  encouraged  the  madness  of  the 
tines.  The  images  and  statues  of  Nero  were 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  dashed  to  pieces. 
A  crew  of  vile  incendiaries  spread  consternation 
tluough  the  city ;  a  scene  of  blood  and  massacre 
followed,i4  and  the  innocent  fell  in  one  promis- 
camage  with  the  guilty.     Maurieus  be- 


9  Plutarch  aaiys  ho  arrived  la  Spain  on  the  seventh 
day  alter  Nero*s  death.    See  the  Life  of  Galba. 

10  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

1 1  Oalba  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  Mes* 
salinua  and  Cneios  Lentulus,  A.  U.  C.  751,  on  the  ninth 
of  the  kslnnde  of  Janoary,  in  a  TiUa  near  Tomclna. 
SnaL  in  Galba,  a.  4. 

19  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Oalba. 

]3  Plourch,  io  Galba,  gives  the  ssoia  account. 

H  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Oalba. 


held  the  frenzy  of  the  multitude  with  such  in- 
ward horror,  that  he  could  not  help  saying  in 
the  senate,  *<  Let  us  take  care  that  we  have  not 
reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  Neio.*'u 

Nymphidius  soon  perceived  that  bis  hope*  of 
being  the  only  statesman  in  power,  and  of  gov- 
erning the  Roman  world  in  the  emperor's  name, 
could  not  be  entertained  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  He  knew  by  certain  intelligence  that 
Vinius,  Laco,  and  Icelus,  were  the  men  m  who 
stood  highest  in  the  esteem  of  Galba.  The 
scheme  of  supplanting  them  was,  therefore, 
abandoned ;  but  it  made  way  for  a  project  of  the 
most  daring  ambition.  He  was  resolved  to  de- 
pose the  emperor  whom  he  himself  had  created, 
and,  by  anotiier  revolution,  to  seize  the  imperial 
dignity v> To  forward  this  design,  he  sent  des- 
patches to  (yalba,t7  stating  the  danger  of  entering 
the  city  at  a  time  when  the  whole  empire  was 
in  convulsions.  Rome,  he  said,  was  in  a  fei^ 
ment;  Clodius  Macer  excited  a  rebellion  in 
Africa;  the  German  armies  were  disaffected, 
and  the  legions  in  Syria  and  Judna  prepared  to 
dispute  with  the  prstorian  guards  the  right  of 
creating  an  emperor.  In  the  mean  time  a  dark 
conspiracy  was  formed.  Nymphidius  planned 
his  measures  with  despatch  and  vigour,  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  supreme  power.  He  drew 
into  his  league  a  number  of  both  sexes,  all  of 
great  consideration  and  extensive  influence* 
Claudius  Celsus  was  his  intimate  friend  t  but 
he  saw  the  folly  of  the  enterprise,  and  with 
freedom  and  sincerity  adrised  Nymphidius  to 
desist  fronv  a  wild  attempt,  in  which  he  could 
not  expect  the  support  of  the  people  or  the  sen- 
ate. There  is  not,  he  said,  a  single  family  in 
Rome,  willing  to  give  the  name  of  Ciesar  ^  to 
the  son  of  Nymphidia.  That  remonstrance  had 
no  effect  on  a  mind  inflamed  with  the  fever  of 
wild  ambition.  Nymphidius  called  a  meeting 
of  his  party.  All  agreed  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  They  resolved  to  strike  the  blow  that  very 
night,  and  to  conduct  Nymphidius  to  the  pns- 
torian  camp,  where  they  had  no  doubt  but  with 

one  voice  he  would  be  declared  emperor  of  Rome. 

♦ 

15  Plutarch  relates  this  saying  of  Manricus :  for  more 
of  whom  see  History,  iv.  s.  40:  and  Life  of  Agricola,  9. 
45. 

16  We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Galba  was  governed  by 
three  fevourlies;  Titus  Vinhis,  his  lieutenant  In  Spain; 
Cornelius  Laco,  who  was  adinuiced  to  the  command  of 
the  prvtorian  guards;  and  his  fivedman  Icelus,  who 
was  dignified  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  ring,  and 
the  name  of  Martianue.  To  these  men  Galba  resigned 
himself  with  such  implicit  confidence,  thai  his  conduct 
was  never  consistent;  at  ono  time  frugal  and  rigorous; 
at  another  remiss,  complying,  and  more  lavish,  than 
became  a  prince  of  his  advanced  age,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Suet  In  Oalba,  s.  14.  For  more  of  the  three  fevouritas, 
see  the  History,  i.  s.  6  and  13. 

17  Plotsrch,  Life  of  Galba. 

18  For  tba  origin  of  Nymphidius,  see  Annals,  xv.  s. 

m. 
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On  fueh  tn  oecuion  it  wu  necesiaiy  that  the 
person  raised  to  that  elevation  should  be  pre- 
pared to  address  the  soldiers  in  a  suitable  style. 
Cingonius  Vairo^  a  corrupt  and  yenal  orator, 
composed  a  speech  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
UUterate  emperor  was  to  grace  himself  with 
borrowed  eloquence. 

The  design  of  the  conspirators  was  not  so 
well  concealed,  but  it  reached  the  ear  of  Anto* 
nius  Honoratus,s  a  tribune  in  the  camp,  who  had 
acquired  a  great  military  character,  and  was, 
besides,  respected  for  his  unblemished  honour, 
and  unshaken  fidelity.  Towards  the  close  of 
day  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  prsstorians,  and, 
after  laying  open,  in  detail,  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  plot,  delivered  a  speech  in  substance  as 
follows  :>«  How  long,  my  fellow-si^ldiers,  shall 
our  folly,  our  madness,  or  our  evil  genius,  hurry 
us  on  firom  one  treason  to  another  ?  A  few  days 
only  have  elapsed,  since  you  deposed  Kero.     Iq^  ^he  men  answered  with  one  voice.  We  are 


let  us  give  proof  of  our  fidelity.  Let  vs  deserve 
the  esteem  of  Galba,  by  delivering  him  from  a 
traitor." 

This  speech  made  an  impression  on  the  sol- 
diers. Otae  mind,  one  sentiment,  pervaded  the 
whole  camp^Galba  was  their  emperor,  and 
they  vrould  ^knowledge  no  other.  This  was 
followed  by  a  general  shout  Nymphidius  heard 
the  sound,  and  proceeded  to  the  camp.s  Whether 
he  thought  that  the  acclamations  of  the  men 
were  in  his  favour,  or  that  his  presence  was 
necessary  to  quell  an  insurrection,  cannot  now. 
be  known.  He  went  attended  by  a  numerous 
train,  and  a  blaze  of  torches,  with  the  speech 
composed  for  him  by  Cingonius  Varro,  ready  in 
his  hand  to  be  read  aloud  to  the^ldiers.  The 
gates  of  the  camp  were  shut,  and  guards  were 
stationed  on  the  ramparts.  Nymphidius  desired 
to  know,  by  whose  order  they  were  tmder  aims  f 


that  business  you  behaved  like  men  who  felt  for 
the  public  good.  You  had  every  provocation, 
and  the  crimes  of  that  flagitious  tyrant  justified 
the  act  Ton  are  recent  from  that  revolution, 
and  wherefore  do  you  want  another  ?  Tou  de- 
clared for  Galba,  and  why  now  abandon  him  ? 
Why,  with  unheard  of  treachery,  betiay  the 
emperor  whom  you  yourselves  created  ?  Has  he 
been  guilty  of  panflcide  ?  Has  he  murdered  his 
mother  and  destroyed  his  wife  ?  Has  he  exposed 
the  imperial  dignity  to  contempt  and  ridicule  ? 
Has  he  tuned  his  harp  on  the  stage,  or  driven 
the  curricle  in  the  lace  ?  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  the  flagitious  deeds  of  that  hardened 
monster,  in  spite  of  all  his  vices,  we  supported 
him,  blushing  indeed  for  his  follies,  and  smart- 
ing under  his  tjrranny.  We  adhered  to  him 
with  fidelity ;  and  if,  in  the  end,  we  thought  fit 
to  cretfte  another  emperor,  Nymphidius  was  the 
author  of  that  measure.  By  his  artifices  we 
were  taught  to  believe  that  Nero  deserted  us 
first,  and  fled  to  Egypt  We  concluded  that  he 
had  abdicated,  and,  by  consequence,  what  he  did 
was  an  act  of  necessity.  And  what  is  our  de- 
sign at  present  ?  What  do  we  wish  ?  What  do 
we  aim  at  4^Must  Galba  fall  a  sacrifice  to  ap- 
pease the  manes  of  Nero  ?  Shall  a  descendant 
from  the  family  of  the  Servii;  a  relation  of 
Quintus  Catulus,  and  by  ties  of  affinity  connect- 
ed with  Livia,4  the  wife  of  Augustus ;  say,  my 
fellow-soldiers,  shall  such  a  man  be  deposed  and 
murdered,  to  make  way  for  the  son  of  Nym- 
phidia  f  It  was  his  treachery,  his  base  ingrati- 
tude, that  occasioned  the  death  of  Nero:  let 
him  suffer  the  justice  due  to  his  crime)  and 


1  Pluurch,  Life  of  Galba.  Clngonios  Varro  has  al- 
ready occurred,  Annals,  xfv.  s.  4fi. 

2  For  more  of  Honoratus,  see  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

3  Thia  apeech  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch. 

4  See  Plutarch,  In  Galba;  though  Saotonlus  aaya, 
Galba  was  no  way  allied  to  the  house  of  Cesar.  SueU 
In  Galba,  a.  2. 


armed  in  the  cause  of  Crsiba,  and  we  know  no 
other  emperor.  Njrmphidius  had  not  the  pro* 
dence  to  retire  from  the  walls.  Dissimulation 
he  thought  would  cloak  his  design.  He  eon- 
mended  the  zeal  of  the  prastorians,  and  annied 
them  that  he,  and  his  followers,  were  the  avow- 
ed friends  of  Galba.  The  sentinels  opened  the 
gates.  Nymphidius  entered  with  some  of  his 
friends :  the  pass  was  immediately  secured ;  and 
the  soldiers  attacked  him  sword  in  hand.  He 
endeavoured  to  save  himself  in  a  tent,  but  was 
pursued,  and  massacred  on  the  spot  His  body, 
on  the  following  day,  was  dragged  throu^  the 
camp,  a  spectacle  for  public  view.  Such  was 
the  end  of  a  low-bom  base  incendiaiy,  who  saw, 
that,  in  the  general  profligacy  of  the  times,  the 
weak  were  the  willing  dupes  of  the  wicked. 
By  forming  a  league  with  the  most  abandoned, 
he  flattered  himself,  that  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind, who  in  better  times  could  not  hope  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  rank  of  a  common  centurion, 
might  boldly  aspire  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

XVI.  An  account  of  all  that  passed  was  con- 
veyed to  (yalba  with  incredible  speed.  By  his 
order,  all,  who  were  suspected  of  taking  a  part 
in  the  mad  projects  of  Nymphidius,  were  seized, 
and,  without  further  inquiry,  or  any  form  of 
trial,  put  to  death.  Cingonius  Varro,  at  that 
time  consul  elect,  was  in  the  number )  and,  what 
was  very  extraordinary,  MithridatesS  the  de- 
throned king  of  Pontus,  who  had  surrendered  to 
Claudius,  and  from  that  time  lived  at  Rome, 
was  hurried  to  execution,  without  being  heard 
in  his  defence.     Petronius   TurpilianusT  was 


5  All  these  particulars  are  to  be  fcrand  In  Plutarch. 

6  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba.  For  Mlihridatea  brought 
before  the  emperor  Claudius,  see  Annals,  zil.  s.  21 ;  end 
History,  I.  a.  6. 

7  For  Petronius  Turpilianus,  see  Annals,  zv.  ■.79; 
and  History,  I.  s.  6. 
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another  unhappy  rictim.  He  had  been  chosen 
by  Nero  to  command  his  annies  i  and,  though 
he  never  went  from  Rome  to  execute  his  com- 
mission, the  very  appointment  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  crime.  These  bloody  executions  were 
inauspicious  in  the  opening  of  a  new  reign.  The 
cruelty  of  Nero  seemed  to  be  renewed,  when 
the  people  expected  a  milder  government,  and  a 
regular  administration  of  law  and  justice.  The 
fate  of  Turpilianus  filled  the  city  with  murmurs 
of  discontent  It  was  known  that  Tigelllnus 
presided  at  the  execution  i  and  that  a  man  of 
worth  and  honour  should  bleed  under  the  eye  of 
a  detested  miscreant,  appeared  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  late  reign,  and  the  triumph  of  vice 
over  every  virtue. 

Galba  set  out  from  Spain,  proceeding  by  slow 
marches,  and  still  wearing  the  military  robe  of 
a  general  officer,  with  a  dagger  s  hanging  from 
his  neck  down  to  his  breast.  Strong  suspicion, 
a  sense  of  injuries,  and  dark  mistrust,  with  other 
passions  unworthy  of  a  prince,  lay  lurking  in  his 
heart.  Before  he  began  his  journey,  Obultronius 
Sabinus,^  and  Comeliui  Marcellui,  two  gover- 
nors of  provinces  in  Spain,  who  had  shown  no 
inclination  to  his  party,  were  put  to  death  by  his 
order.  Betuus  Chilo  met  with  the  same  fate  in 
GauL  Despatches  were  also  sent  to  Garructanus, 
in  Africa,  commanding  the  immediate  execution 
of  Clf^us  Macer,io  the  propraetor  of  the  province, 
who  was  known  to  have  concerted  measures  foi: 
a  revolt.  It  happened,  however,  that  Calvia 
Crispinilla,<i  the  famous  manager  of  Nero's  plea- 
sures, arrived  in  Africa,  and  insinuated  herself 
into  the  secret  counsels  of  the  governor.  By 
her  advice  he  formed  a  resolution  to  establish  for 
himself  a  new  province  independent  of  Rome. 
Their  scheme,  for  that  purpose,  was  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  all  ships  loaded  with  com,  in  order 
to  affiiet  the  city  of  Rome  with  all  the  miseries  of 
famine.  A  legion  was  also  raised :  and  Macer,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  was  on  the  eve 
of  renouncing  all  subjection  to  Rome,  when  Pa^ 
plrius,  a  centurion  sent  by  order  of  Galba,  gained 
access  to  his  presence,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart. 

Fonteius  Capito,is  who  commanded  the  legions 
on  the  Lower  RMne,  was  put  to  death  about  the 
same  time.  It  was  this  officer  that  sent  Julius 
Civilis  i>  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  during  the  reign  of 


8  Sneionlus,  in  Omlba,  s.  11. 

9  The  6t«  of  Obultrooius  Sabinus,  Cornelias  Marcel- 
lus,  and  Betuus  Chilo,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  History, 
i.  s.  37. 

10  For  Clodiua  Macer,  murdered  In  Africa,  see  History, 
i.  8. 3  and  11. 

11  For  an  accoont  of  Calvia  Crlspinilla,  see  History, 
i.  aTl 

12  Fonteius  Caplto,  History,  i.  s.  7, 8,  and  sa 

13  His  name  was  Julius  Paulas  Claodlus  CItIIIs.  For 
more  of  this  fiunous  BaUvian  chiei;  see  History,  book  i. 
S.S9;  book  It.  s.  13, 14 ;  and  throughout  the  war  which  he 
waged  against  the  Romans,  to  the  close  of  book  v.  a  26. 


Nero.  The  charge  was  without  foundation,  and, 
in  time,  was  the  fatal  cause  of  the  destructive 
war,  in  which  Rome  was  involved  by  the  fierce 
resentment  of  that  warlike  chief.  Avarice  was 
the  vice  of  Capito.  He  was  in  haste  to  grow 
rich,  and  felt  no  scruple  about  the  means.  Am- 
bition was  laid  to  his  charge,  but  an  unguarded 
expression  was  the  only  evidence  against  him. 
It  happened  that  he  sat  in  judgment  on  a  soldier 
accused  of  a  capital  crime,  and  condemned  him 
to  suffer  death.  <«Know,'*  said  the  prisoner, 
*<that  I  appeal  to  Cesar.*'  Capito  rose,  and, 
placing  himself  on  a  higher  seat,  told  the  man, 
"  Now  appeal  to  Cesar  i  make  your  defence  in 
his  presence."  The  soldier  obeyed,  and  was 
sent  to  execution.  This  transaction  was  re- 
ported to  Fabius  ValensjU  who  commanded  a 
legion  in  Lower  Germany;  an  officer  of  ac- 
knowledged ability,  intrepid,  active,  and  ambi- 
tious;  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  honours,  and 
panting  to  signalize  himself  by  some  bold  ex- 
ploit. The  opportunity  now  occurred,  and  he 
resolved  to  seize  it  Crispinus,  a  centurion,^ 
was  devoted  to  his  service.  In  that  man  he 
found  a  ready  assassin,  and  Fonteius  Capito  fell 
a  victim.  The  death  of  that  commander,  Valeni 
concluded  would  be  considerable  merit  with  the 
new  emperor.  He  lost  no  time,  but  sent  an 
express  to  inform  Galba  of  what  he  had  done, 
with  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  sovereign.  He 
added,  in  the  same  letter,  that  the  legions  on 
the  Upper  Rhine  had  made  a  tender  of  the 
empire  to  Virginius  Rufus,  who  remained  in 
suspense,  and  with  affected  delays,  hesitated 
about  his  final  answer.  Galba  received  the 
news  of  Capito's  death  with  secret  satis&etion, 
but  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  connive,  than 
openly  to  approve.  Virginius  was  still  a  dan- 
gerous rival.  In  order  to  draw  him  away  from 
the  army,  and  free  himself  from  all  danger  In  that 
quarter,  he  invited  him  to  an  amicable  interview, 
having  secretly  appointed  Hordeonius  Flacens 
to  succeed  to  the  command  of  the  legions.  The 
stratagem  succeeded.  The  conqueror  of  Yindez 
went  to  the  meeting,  and  found  himself  the  dupe 
of  pretended  friendship.  He  met  with  a  cold 
reception,  very  different  from  what  was  due  to 
the  man  who  wished  to  establish  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  to  place  the  legislative  power  of  the 
state  in  the  senate  only.  He  lived  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  the  distractions  and  calamities  that  fol- 
lowed I  and,  that  he  was  not  an  actor  in  those 
scenes  of  blood  and  horror,^  was  the  recompense 
of  imcommon  virtue. 


14  Fabius  Valens  contrived  the  murder  of  Fonteius 
Capito,  In  the  Lower  Oermanj,  History,  1.  s.  7.  He  Is 
mentioned  often  as  the  partisan  of  Yitellius.  He  was  at 
last  taken  prisoner  bj  Vespasian's  party.  HlsL  ill.  a  43. 

16  This  man  murdered  Fonteius  Capllo  by  oidsr  of 
Fkbhis  Valens,  and  was  afterwards  given  up  by  VfteOhMi 
to  the  resentment  of  the  soldiers.  Hlsuny t  L  s.  0BL 

16  See  Pluurch,  Life  of  Galba. 
2  U 
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Galba  h»d  no  further  reason  to  be  alarmed. 
He  saw  the  annies  of  Rome  willing  to  acquiesce, 
and  peace  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He, 
therefoie»  changed  his  military  robe  for  the  Ro- 
man gown,  and  assumed  the  name  i  of  Cssar. 
But  even  in  that  tide  of  his  aflhiis,  the  simplicity 
o£  his  manners  suffered  no  alteration.  The  same 
frugality,  the  same  contempt  of  pomp  and  luxury, 
and  the  same  austerity^  still  remained.  Vinius 
covered  his  table  with  a  profusion  of  luxury; 
and  Otho,  who  attended  the  cavalcade  into  Italy, 
displayed  all  the  magnificence  of  Nero's  court. 
Galba  still  preserved  his  rules  of  ancient  frugal- 
ity, and  condemned  the  vain  parade  *  with  inflex- 
ible rigour.  He  showed  himself  ready  to  punish 
and  slow  to  reward.  In  his  manners  no  affabil- 
ity, no  engaging  courtesy.  During  the  whole 
of  his  march  he  never  once  endeavoured,  by  an 
act  of  condescension,  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  people.  The  army  in  Italy  consisted,  at  that 
time,  of  four  different  classes  of  men ;  namely, 
the  legions,  both  foot  and  cavalry,  composed 
chiefly  of  Roman  citizens ;  the  auxiliary  forces, 
drafted  from  the  states  in  alliance  with  Rome  j 
the  body  of  marines,  levied  in  the  tributary 
cities,  and  considered  as  slaves  in  the  service  of 
Rome ;  and  fourthly,  the  gladiators  who  were  to 
shed  their  blood  in  battle,  if  the  occasion  required, 
or  in  the  circus,  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace. 
The  marines,  classed  as  above,  in  the  third  di- 
vision, were  called  forth  by  Nero  when  he  pro- 
jected a  war  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea, 


1  Suetonius,  In  Oalba,  s.  11. 

2  After  a  reign  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  the  rigid 
parsimony  of  Galba  was  unseasonable,  and  by  conse- 
quence, rendered  him  unpopular.  Suetonius  relates 
several  Instances  of  his  avarice  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
prince.  He  adds,  that  soon  after  Oalba*s  arrival  In 
Rome,  when  he  attended  the  performance  of  an  Atte- 
lane  Fable,  as  soon  as  the  actor  began  the  first  verse  of 
a  &voorite  song, 

Venlt,  io  f  SImus  a  villa, 
SBu^§  Fbrmer  Ftatno»€  ootiujirom  hi§  viUOf  the  whole 
andiance,  with  one  voice,  sang  the  song,  npaaUng  the 
first  vaiva  several  times.  Suet  in  Oalba,  S.13L 


to  be  formed  into  a  new  legion.  The  men  col- 
lected  upon  that  occasion  amounted  to  a  prodi- 
gious number,  and  all  were  quartered  in  the  city. 
Being  informed  that  Galba  was  near  at  hand,  they 
rushed  forth  in  a  tumultuous  body  to  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  about  three  miles  from  Rome,  where 
they  beset  the  road,  obstructed  the  emperor's 
train,  and,  with  violent  clamour,  demanded  a 
confirmation  of  their  military  rank,  with  an  eagle 
to  distinguish  their  legion,  and  an  allotment  of 
winter-quarters.  Their  ^yplication,  they  were 
told,  was  out  of  season,  but  might  be  renewed 
at  a  more  convenient  time  and  place.  The  an- 
swer was  deemed  evasive,  and  nothing  short  of 
an  absolute  refusal.  The  men  were  fired  with 
indignation)  a  mutiny  ensued;  they  advanced 
sword  in  hand,  determined  to  extort  by  force 
what  they  considered  as  a  legal  right  Galba 
was  not  of 'a  temper  to  yield  to  sudden  emergen- 
cies. He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  disperse  an  in- 
solent rabble.  The  cavalry  rushed  on  to  the 
charge  with  impetuous  fury,  and,  meeting  with  a 
feeble  resistance,  cut  their  way  with  dreadful 
slaughter.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than  seven 
thousand  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  rest  sub- 
mitted at  discretion,  and  were  afterwards  order- 
ed to  be  decimated.' 

This  tragic  catastrophe  spread  a  general  con- 
sternation^ (yalba  entered  the  city  of  Rome 
through  a  scene  of  blood,  and  men  expected  no- 
thing less  than  a  renewal  of  all  the  cruelties  of 
Nero's  reign.  He  carried  with  him  many  vir- 
tues, but  he  had  in  his  train  Titus  Vinius,  Cor- 
nelius Laco,  and  Icelus,  his  freedman;*  three 
pernicious  ministers,  who  gained  an  entire  as- 
cendant over  a  venerable,  but  indolent,  old  man, 
and  by  their  vices  occasioned  the  dreadful  calam- 
ities, which,  in  the  following  year,  overwhelmed 
themselves,  their  master,  and  the  public 


3  This  cruel  slaoghter  Is  told  by  Plutarch,  LICb  of 
Oalba. 

4  See  Soatonlos  In  Oalba,  s.  14;  and  Hislory, L ■.& 
andia 
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Tear  of  Rome.    Of  Christ  Consuls. 

83S  69  SeiTiuB  Galba,  3d  time,  Titus  Vinius  Rnfinus. 
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1.  Thb  en,  from  which  it  is  my  intention  to 
deduce  the  following  narration,  is  the  second 
consulship  of  Serrius  Galba,  when  Titus  Vinius 
was  his  colleague  in  office.  [A.  U.  C.  822. 
A.  D.  69.]  Of  the  antecedent  period,  including 
a  space  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  years  >  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  history  has  been 
composed  by  various  authors,  who,  as  long  as 
they  had  before  them  the  transactions  >  of  the 
Roman  people,  dignified  their  work  with  elo- 
quence equal  to  the  subject,  and  a  spirit  of 
freedom  worthy  of  the  old  republic.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium,  when,  to  close  the  scene  of  civil 
distraction,  all  power  and  authority  were  sur- 
rendered to  a  single  ruler,  the  historic  character 
disappeared,  and  genius  died  by  the  same  blow 
that  ended  public  liberty.  Truth  was  reduced 
to  the  last  gasp,  and  various  circumstances  con- 
spired against  her.  A  new  constitution  took 
place,  undefined,  and  little  understood.  Men 
resigned  their  righto,  and  lived  like  aliens  in  their 
native  country.  Adulation  began  to  spread  her 
baneful  influence,  and  a  rooted  hatred  of  their 
ambitious  masters  rankled  in  the  breast  of  num- 
bers. Between  both  parties,  one  paying  their 
court,  and  the  other  brooding  over  public  inju- 
ries, the  care  of  transmitting  due  information  to 
posterity  was  utterly  lost.  It  is  true,  th&t, 
against  the  seductions  of  the  time-serving  writer 
you  may  be  upon  your  guard  \  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  spleen  and  calumny  are  devoured  with  a 
greedy  ear.  Flattery  wears  a  badge  of  servitude, 
while  malignity  speaks  the  tone  of  independence, 
and  is  therefore  well  received/With  regard  to 
the  writer  of  the  following  work,  he  can  with 
truth  aver,  that  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius, 
were  neither  known  to  him  by  marks  of  favour, 
nor  by  personal  injury.     The  foundation  of  his 


Ss^  1  TaciUis  compotes  820  years  from  the  Ibundaiion  of 
'  Borne  to  the  end  of  Nero,  when  the  following  History 
begins.  The  baule  of  Actium  waj  in  the  year  of  Borne 
733;  from  that  time  the  reigns  of  Augustas  and  the 
succeeding  emperors  form  a  period  of  9S  years  to  the 
end  of  Nero,  who  died  A  U.  C.  ffil. 

2  The  HiBU>ry  of  Bome  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  Is 
emphatically  called  by  Tacitus  the  history  of  the  Roman 
pet^ile.  From  the  battle  of  Actium,  it  is  properly  the 
history  of  the  emperors. 


fortunes  wis  laid  by  Vespasian,  advanced  by 
Titus,  and  carried  higher  by  Domitian.  The 
fact  must  not  be  dissembled :  but  the  historian 
who  enters  on  his  office  with  a  profession  of 
integrity,  must  not  desert  the  cause  of  truth. 
No  character  should  be  touched  with  partiality ; 
none  should  be  disfigured  by  passion,  or  resent- 
ment Of  Nerva  and  Trajan,*  if  my  health 
continues,  it  is  my  design  to  compose  the  his- 
tory ;  it  is  a  favourite  plan,  rich  in  materials, 
and  every  way  safe.  I  have  reserved  it  for  the 
evening  of  my  days ;  a  glorious  period  !  in  which, 
through  the  rare  felicity  of  the  times,  a  man  may 
think  with  freedom,  and  what  he  thinks  be  may 
publish  to  the  world. 

II.  The  subject  now  before  me  preiente  a 
series  of  great  evente,  and  battles  fierce  and 
bloody;  a  portion  of  time  big  with  intestine 
divisions,  and  even  th^  intervals  of  peace  de- 
formed with  cruelty  and  horror;  the  whole  a 
tragic  volume,  displaying,  in  succession,  four 
princess  put  to  death;  three  civil  wars  ;*  with 


3  TaciUis  wu,  probably,  raised  to  the  office  of  quMS* 
tor  by  Vespasian,  and  perhaps  to  the  senatorian  rank. 
Under  Titus  he  advanced,  in  the  regular  gndadon  of 
the  magistracy,  to  the  fiinctlons  either  of  tribune  or 
asdile ;  and  In  the  time  of  Domitian  he  was  one  of  the 
quindeoemriral  college,  as  well  as  prator.  See  Annals, 
xi.  s.  11. 

4  It  Is  evident  from  this  passage  that  Taeltns  published 
his  History  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  since  Nerra  Is  called 
the  Deified  Nerva,  and  the  apotheosis  of  the  emperors 
was  always  after  their  death.  Nerva  began  his  nign 
A  U.  C.  819,  and  died  In  the  year  851,  when  Tn^ 
succeeded  by  adoption. 

5  The  history  included  the  whole  time  from  the  first 
of  Oalba  to  the  assassination  of  DomRian :  and,  for  that 
reason,  some  of  the  commentators  are  of  opinion  that 
the  four  princes  put  to  the  sword  aro  Oalba,  Otho,  Vi- 
tellius, and  Domitian.  Others,  observing  that  the  whole 
of  Domltlan's  reign  is  loet,  adapt  their  notions  to  the 
present  state  of  our  author's  work,  and  reckon  FIso, 
who  was  adopted  by  Oalba,  one  of  the  four  murdarsd 
princes. 

6  The  insurrection  against  Oalba  was  an  act  of  sod- 
den violence ;  soon  begun  and  ended.  The  three  civil 
wars  were  as  follows :  1.  Otho  and  Vitellius :  2.  Vitel- 
Uos  and  Vespasian :  3.  Lucius  Antontns  and  Domhiaa, 
A.  U.  C.  815.  The  account  of  this  last  war  Is  lost  All 
that  can  be  collected  at  present  Is,  that  Antonlus,  who 

I  cemmandcU  the  legions  on  the  Upper  Bhins,  formsd  a 
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foreign  enemies  a  greater  number,  and,  in  some 
conjunctures,  both  depending  at  once  j  prosper- 
ity in  the  East,  disasters  in  the  West ;  Illyricum 
thrown  into  convulsions  $  both  the  Gauls  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolt ;  Britain  i  conquered,  and,  in 
the  moment  of  conquest,  lost  again ;  the  Sarma- 
tians  and  the  Suevianss  leagued  against  the 
Romans;  the  Dacian  name  ennobled  by  alter- 
nate victory  and  defeat;  and,  finally,  the  Par- 
thians  taking  the  field  under  the  banners  of  a 
pretended  Nero.)  In  the  course  of  the  work, 
we  shall  see  Italy  overwhelmed  with  calamities ; 
new  wounds  inflicted,  and  the  old,  which  tune 
had  closed,  opened  again  and  bleeding  afresh ; 
cities  sacked  by  the  enemy,  or  swallowed  up  by 
earthquakes,^  and  the  fertile  country  of  Campa- 
nia made  a  scene  of  desolation ;  Rome  laid  waste 
by  fire ;  her  ancient  and  most  venerable  temples 
smoking  on  the  ground ;  the  capitol  6  wrapt  in 
flames  by  the  hands  of  frantic  citizens ;  the  holy 
ceremonies  of  religion  violated ;  adultery  reign- 
ing without  control ;  the  adjacent  islands  filled 
with  exiles ;  rocks  and  desert  places  stained  with 
clandestine  murder,  and  Rome  itself  a  theatre 
of  horror ;  where  nobility  of  descent,  and  splen- 
dour of  fortune,  marked  men  out  for  destruction  ; 
where  the  vigour  of  mind  that  aimed  at  civil 
dignities,  and  the  modesty  that  declined  them, 
were  offences  without  distinction ;  where  virtue 
was  a  crime  that  led  to  certain  ruin ;  where  the 
guilt  of  informers,  and  the  wages  of  their  ini- 
.quity,  were  alike  detestable ;  where  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  the  consular  dignity,  the  government 
of  the  provinces,*  and  even  the  cabinet  of  the 
prince,  were  seized  by  that  execrable  race,  as 
their  lawful  prey ;  when  nothing  was  sacred. 


laagu^  with  aome  of  the  German  nations,  and  declared 
war  against  Domitian.  He  hazarded  a  battle  with 
Lnclos  Bfaximus,  and  met  with  a  Krtal  oveithrow.  He 
was  slain  in  the  engagement.  Saet  in  Domitian,  a  vi. 
The  foreign  wars  that  diatrscted  the  empire,  daring  the 
rage  of  civil  commotions,  were,  one  in  Xodaa,  and  the 
other  with  Civilie,  the  BaUvian  chief.  * 

1  Brttain  was  finally  subdued  hi  the  reign  of  Bomi. 
tian.  Sea  the  Life  of  Agricola.  It  was  afterwards 
neglected  and  almost  lost. 

2  For  the  Sarmatlans  and  the  Suevians,  see  the  Geo- 
graphical Table. 

3  For  more  of  the  pretended  Nero,  see  Hist  ii.  s.  8. 
The  Parthians  were  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  in 
fiiTOor  of  another  Impostor,  who  took  the  name  of  Nero, 
In  the  reign  of  Tltue,  A.  U.  0.  834,  and  afterwards  in 
the  reign  of  DOmitian,  A.  U.  841. 

4  The  cities  of  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii  were  de- 
Slroysd  by  an  eruption  of  the  lava  of  Mount  Yesuvias, 
in  the  beginning  of  Tltue 's  reign,  A.  U.  C.  832. 

6  See  the  confligration  of  the  Capitol,  Hist  ill.  s.  67 
and  71. 

6  Collectors  of  the  imperial  revenue  were  instituted 
by  the  emperon.  In  order  to  entrench  on  the  power  of 
the  proconsuls,  who  were  the  proper  ofllcera  in  all  the 
prortnees  that  remained  under  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  Inforroera  were  raised  to  the  ofllce  of  imperial 
procurators,  and  obtained  weight  and  Influence  in  tht* 
cabinet.  Adipli  proeuraticnea  et  interiorem  potentiam. 


nothing  safe,  from  the  hand  of  rapacity ;  where 
slaves  were  suborned,  or,  by  their  own  malevo- 
lence, excited  against  their  masters ;  where 
freedmen  betrayed  their  patrons ;  and  he,  wlio 
had  lived  without  an  enemy,?  died  by  the 
treachery  of  a  friend. 

III.  And  yet  this  melancholy  period,  barren 
as  it  was  of  public  virtue,  produeed  some  exam- 
ples of  truth  and  honour.  Mothers  went  with 
their  sons  into  voluntary  exile ;  wives  followed 
the  fortunes  of  their  husbands ;  relations  stood 
forth  in  the  cause  of  their  unhappy  kindred ; 
sons  appeared  in  defence  of  their  fathers ;  slaves 
on  the  rack  gave  proofs  of  their  fidelity ;  eminent 
citizens,  under  the  hard  hand  of  oppression, 
were  reduced  to  want  and  misery,  and,  even  in 
that  distress,  retained  an  unconquered  spirit. 
We  shall  see  others  firm  to  the  last,  andj  in  their 
deaths,  nothing  inferior  to  the  applauded  charac- 
ters of  antiquity.  In  addition  to  the  misfortunes 
usual  in  the  course  of  human  transactions,  we 
shall  see  the  earth  teeming  with  prodigies,  the 
sky  overcast  with  omens,  thunder  rolling  with 
dreadful  denunciation,  and  a  variety  of  prognos- 
tics, sometimes  auspicious,  often  big  with  terror, 
occasionally  uncertain, dark,  equivocal, frequents 
ly  direct  and  manifest.  In  a  word,  the  gods 
never  gave  such  terrible  instructions,  nor,  by  the 
slaughter  of  armies,  made  it  so  clear  and  evident, 
that,  instead  of  extending  protection  8  to  the  em- 
pire, it  was  their  awful  pleasure  to  let  fall  their 
vengeance  on  the  crimes  of  an  offending  people. 

IV.  Before  we  take  up  .the  thread  of  our 
narrative,  it  will  not  be  useless  to  inquire  what, 
in  that  period,  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome, 
and  what  the  spirit  that  went  forth  among  her 
armies ;  how  the  provinces  stood  affected,  and 
wherein  consisted  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  empire.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  we 
shall  not  content  ourselves  with  a  bare  recital 
of  facts,  which  are  often  ascribed  to  chance: 
we  shall  see  the  spring  of  each  transaction,  and  a 
regular  chain  of  causes  and  effects  will  be  laid 
open  to  our  view. 

The  death  of  Nero,  in  the  first  tunnilt  of 
emotion,  was  considered  as  a  public  blessing ; 


7  The  treachery  of  friends  was  the  scourge  and  pest 
of  society  for  several  yeara.  Trajan  repressed  the 
mischief.  See  his  praise  for  that  public  benefit  in 
Pliny's  Panegyric,  a.  4SL  Reddita  ett  amieujides  Ifbe- 
ria  pieta»t  obt^quium  aemit.  \ 

8  Some  of  tlie  commentatore  have  objected  to  t)ia 
aentiment  expreased  by  Tacitua  in  this  place.  Bretier 
calls  it  airox  tenientia.  But  what  is  the  lair  construe* 
tion  7  It  is  this :  The  crimes  of  the  Roman  people  were 
auch,  that  Uiey  could  no  longer  expect  the  protection 
of  the  gods.  They  had  drawn  down  the  vengeance  of 
heaven.   Lucan  baa  a  similar  sentiment : 

Felix  Roma  quidem,  civesque  hablture  beatos. 
Si  Libertatia  aaperia  tarn  cure  fuiaset, 
Qoam  vindicta  placet. 

Pfi4asiL.  lib.  iv.  ver.  107. 
See  Cicero  to  the  same  effect,  Pe  Nat.  Deonim,  lib.  Wt 
a.  32. 
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bat  the  Benata,  the  people  of  Rome,  the  pneto- 
lun  guards,  and  the  legions,  wherever  stationed, 
were  Tariously  affected  by  that  event.  A  new 
political  secret  was  then  for  the  first  time  dls- 
eoyered.  It  was  perceived,  that  elsewhere  than 
at  Rome  an  emperor  might  be  invested  with  the 
sovereign  power.  The  fathers  seized  the  op- 
portunity, during  the  absence  of  a  prince  yet 
new  •  to  the  reins  of  government,  to  exercise 
their  ancient  rights,  pleased  with  the  novelty  of 
freedom,  and  the  resumption  of  their  legislative 
authority.  The  Roman  knights  caught  the 
flame  of  liberty.  Honest  men  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  the  constitution.  Such  at  stood 
connected  with  families  of  credit,  and  the  va- 
rious clients  and  freedmen  of  illustrious  men 
driven  into  exile,  were  all  erect  with  expecta- 
tion of  better  times.  The  inferior  populace, 
who  loitered  away  their  time  in  the  theatre  and 
the  circus  $  the  slaves  of  abandoned  characters, 
and  the  sycophant  crew,  who,  without  substance 
of  their  own,  had  been  pampered  by  the  vices  of 
Nero ;  all  of  that  description  stood  covered  with 
astonishment,  yet  panting  for  news,  and  eagerly 

/   \      twallowing  the  rumour  of  the  day. 

/  /  >  V.  The  prolorian  guards  lo  had  been,  by  habit 
and  the  obligation  of  their  oath,  always  devoted 
to  the  imperial  family.  Their  revolt  from  Nero 
was  not  so  much  their  own  inclination  as  the 
management  of  their  leaders.     Acting  without 


of  Galba  was  still  to  be  performed.  They  knew 
that  war  is  the  soldier's  harvest.  Peace  aflTords 
BO  opportunity  to  gain  the  recompense  due  to 
valour ;  and  the  favours  of  the  new  prince  would 
be  engrossed  by  the  legions,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  elevation.  Fired  by  these  reflections,  and 
further  instigated  by  the  arts  of  Nymphidius 
Babinus,"  their  commanding  officer,  whose  am- 
bition aimed  at  the  imperial  dignity,  they  began 
to  meditate  a  second  revolution. 

The  conspiracy  was  crushed  in  the  bud,  and 
Njrmphidius  perished  in  the  attempt.  But  the 
soldiers  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  the  sense 
of  guilt  served  only  to  goad  and  spur  their  reso- 
lution. They  talked  of  Galba  with  contempt 
and  ridicule}  they  laughed  at  his  advanced 
age  { they  inveighed  against  his  avarice :  and  the 
Tigorttu  discipline  ^  by  which  he  had  acquired 
h^^^^mr  character,  inflamed  the  prejudices  of 

9  Galba,  who  was  not  arrived  from  Spain. 

10  The  pratorian  guards  had  shown  themselves,  at  all 
times,  firmly  attached  lo  the  Cvoarean  fiunily. 

11  For  an  account  of  Nymphidius  and  his  rash  ambi« 
fion^ewe  the  Appendix  to  the  Sixteenth  Book  of  the  Anr 

li  The  rigour  with  which  Galba  supported  and  en- 
iweed  military  diadplhw,  is  stated  ^  Suetonhis,  in 
Galba,  s.  6. 


fourteen  years.  During  that  time,  the  dissolute 
manners  of  Nero  diffused  a  general  corruption, 
insomuch  that  the  virtues,  which  formerly  gained 
the  affection  of  the  army,  were  fallen  into  con- 
tempt Nero  was  endeared  to  the  soldiers  by  bis 
vices.  Galba,  on  the  contrary,  was  rendered 
unpopular  by  the  austerity  of  his  manners.  He 
was  used  to  say,  that  he  chose  his  soldiers,  but 
never  bought  them.  The  maxim  was  worthy 
of  the  old  republic,  but  no  man  thought  it  an 
effusion  from  the  heart.  His  conduct  and  his 
words  were  too  much  at  variance. 

VI.  Galba,  being  now  in  the  decline  of  life, 
resigned  himself  altogether  to  Titus  ViniusU 
and  Cornelius  Laeo ;  the  former  the  most  profli* 
gate  of  men,  and  the  latter  despised  for  his 
sluggish  inactivity.  By  those  pernicious  min* 
isters  he  Was  involved  in  the  popular  hatred  due 
to  their  own  flagitious  deeds.  The  wickedness 
of  Vinlus,  and  the  incapacity  of  Laco,  proved 
his  ruin  in  the  end.  He  made  his  approach  to 
Rome  H  by  slow  journeys,  in  his  progress  mark* 
ing  his  way  with  blood  and  cruelty.  Cingoniua 
Varro,  consul  elect,  and  Petronius  Turpilianus, 
of  consular  rank,  were,  by  his  orders,  put  to 
death ;  the  former,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  en- 
terprise of  Nymphidius,  and  the  latter,  because 
he  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  army 
under  Nero.  They  were  condemned  unheard, 
and,  for  that  reason,  thought  the  innocent  vie- 


principle,  they  now  were  ready  for  new  commo-  tipis  of  a  barbarous  policy. 

tkras.     The  promise  of  a  donative  in  the  name  "L^Gtiib^^B  entry  u  into  the  city  of  Rome,  after 


the  massacre  of  several  thousands  of  unarmed 
and  defenceless  soldiers,  struck  a  general  panic. 
The  people  at  large  were  thrown  into  conster- 
nation, and  even  the  men,  who  executed  the 
orders  of  their  general,  stood  astonished  at  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  Rome,  at  that  time,  was 
filled  with  a  prodigious  body  of  troops,  assem- 
bled from  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Besides 
the  forces  drawn  from  the  fleet,M  and  left  as  a 
garrison  by  Nero,  Galba,  when  he  entered  the 
city,  brought  with  him  a  legion  from  Spain.  Tq 
these  must  be  added  thei^  several  companies 
from  Germany,  from  Britain,  and  Illyricnm, 
which  had  been  sent  forward  towards  the  Cas- 
pian straits,u  to  serve  in  the  war  then  intended 
against  the  Albanians.    In  a  short  time  afte^ 


13  For  Titus  Vinlus  and  Cornelius  Laco,  see  the  Ap- 
pendix to  th«  Sixteenth  Book  of  the  Annals. 

14  For  Oalba's  journey  from  Spain,  the  Ikte  of  Cingo- 
nlus  Varro,  and  Petronius  Turpilianus,  see  Appendix  to 
Annals,  xvi. ;  and  this  book,  s.  ST. 

15  See  also  in  the  same  Appendix,  an  account  of  the 
slaughter  committad  near  the  gates  of  Home  bj  Galba's 
order ;  and  this  book,  s.  ST. 

16  Nero  bad  formed  a  new  legion  composed  of  men 
draughted  from  the  marines.   See  this  book,  s.  81. 

17  The  forces  from  Britain  and  Oeimany,  which  Nero 
had  sent  forward  on  a  wild  expeditfon  to  the  straits  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  were  all  recalled  to  quell  the  iosunec- 
tion  of  Vlodex  In  GauL 

18  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvl. 
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wards,  on  the  first  notice  of  the  revolt  excited 
in  Gftttl  by  the  turbulent  genius  of  Vindex,! 
they  were  all  recalled;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  Rome  saw  within  her  walls  the  unu- 
sual spectacle  of  a  vast  military  force.  In  so 
large  a  number  of  soldiers,  not  yet  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  a  single  leader,  the  seed-plots  of 
a  new  rebellion  were  prepared,  and  ready  to 
break  out  on  the  first  alarm. 

VII.  It  happened,  at  this  point  of  time,  that 
an  account  arrived  of  two  murders,  committed 
at  a  distance  from  Rome  {  one  of  Clodius  Macer 
in  Africa,  and  the  other  of  Fonteius  Capito  3  in 
Germany.  Macer,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  en- 
gaged in  schemes  of  ambition,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  projects,  was  cut  off  by  Trebonius  Gar- 
rucianus,  the  procurator  of  the  province,  who 
had  received  his  orders  from  Galba.  Capito 
was  put  to  death  by  Cornelius  Aquinus  and 
Fabius  Valens,  on  a  like  suspicion  of  plotting 
innovations  in  the  state.  But  the  charge  against 
him  was  by  no  means  clear,  nor  bad  the  emperor 
issued  his  orders.  The  general  opinion  was, 
that  Capito,  however  branded  with  avarice,  ra- 
pacity, and  other  vices,  had  not  added  to  his 
crimes  the  guilt  of  rebellion;  but  that  the  au- 
thors of  his  destruction,  having  first  endeavour- 
ed to  draw  him  into  their  own  designs,  combined 
to  execute  on  an  innocent  victim  the  vengeance 
dtte  to  their  own  iniquity. 

Galba,  with  his  usual  facility,  or,  perhaps, 
wishing  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  inquiry  into 
what  could  not  be  recalled,  thought  it  prudent 
to  give  his  sanction  to  the  acts  of  his,  officers, 
however  unjust  and  cruel.  Both  executions 
were,  notwithstanding,  the  subject  of  public 
clamour :  the*usual  fate  of  all  unpopular  prin- 
ces X  their  actions,  when  the  current  of  the  times 
is  set  against  them,  are  taken  in  the  gross,  and, 
whether  good  or  evil,  condemned  without  dis- 
tinction. Venality  and  corruption  were  now 
folly  established.  The  emperor's  freedmen  en- 
grossed the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  every 
thing  was  put  up  to  sale.  Even  the  slaves,  in 
haste  to  grow  rich,  and  fearing  the  uncertainty 
of  an  old  man's  life,  began  to  seize  their  share 
of  the  plunder.  The  new  court  opened  with  all 
the  vices  of  Nero's  reign,  but  without  the  same 
apology.  The  advanced  ageS  of  Gralba  was  a 
subject  of  ridicule.  Dissipation,  at  his  time  of 
life,  efccited  laughter  and  contempt.  Appear- 
ances are  the  reasons  of  the  populace :  they  were 
accustomed  to  the  youthful  frolics  of  Nero,  and  in 


1  For  the  rebellion  in  Gaul,  excited  by  the  enter* 
prising  spirit  and  undaontod  courage  of  Vindez,  see 
Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

3  The  murder  of  Fonteius  Capito  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  of  Clodius  Macer  in  Africa,  has  been  related  in  the 
Appendix  to  Annals,  xri. 

3  Galba,  at  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity,  was 
sevent74hre«  years  old.  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals, 
xri. 


their  comparison  of  princes,  el^anoe  of  figore  and 
the  graces  of  deportment  are  decisive  qualities. 

VIII.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Rome, 
and  such  the  sentiments  that  pervaded  the  mass 
of  the  people.  With  regard  to  the  provinces, 
Spain  was  governed  by  Cluvius  Rufus,4  a  man 
distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  and  well  accom- 
plished in  the  arts  of  peace,  but  of  no  reputation 
in  war.  In  both  the  Gauls  the  name  of  Vindex 
was  still  held  in  veneration ;  and  the  people, 
pleased  with  their  recent  admission  to  the  free^ 
doms  of  Rome,  and  the  diminution  of  their 
tribute,  showed  no  symptoms  of  disaffection. 
In  those  parts,  however,  which  lay  contiguous 
to  the  German  armies,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  cities  saw,  with  discontent,  that  they 
were  not  thought  worthy  of  the  like  indulgence. 
Some  of  them  complained  that  their  territories 
were  circumscribed  within  narrower  Unuts; 
and,  in  vulgar  minds,  the  good  extended  to 
others  was  an  aggravation  of  the  injury  done  te 
themselves. 

The  legions  in  Germany  did  not  show  a  coon* 
tenance  that  promised  a  perfect  calm.  The  rest- 
less temper  of  the  soldiers,  by  their  late  victory* 
Hushed  with  pride,  yet  dreading  the  imputation 
of  having  conquered  Galba's  party,  was  thrown 
into  violent  agitations,  by  turns  inflamed  with 
rage,  and  overwhelmed  with  fear.  From  such 
a  number  of  soldiers,  who  had  the  power  of  the 
sword  in  their  own  hands,  nothing  but  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended.  They  balanced  for  some 
time,  before  they  detached  themselves  from 
Nero ;  nor  did  Verginius,  their  commanding  of- 
ficer, declare  immediately  for  Galba.  Whether 
that  tardy  movement  was  occasioned  by  his  own 
ambitious  projects,  cannot  now  be  known.  Th« 
soldiers,  it  is  certain,  made  him  a  tender  of  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  death  of  Fonteius  Capito 
was  another  cause  of  discontent  Even  such  as 
could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  measure,  ex- 
claimed against  it  with  indignation.  While  the 
minds  of  men  were  thus  distracted  with  con- 
tending passions,  Galba  thought  fit,  tmder  a 
show  of  friendship,  to  recall  Verginius?  fioak 


4  Cluvius  Rufus  was  a  writer  of  History.  Pliny  the 
younger  says,  he  told  his  fi*iend  Vei^nius,  If  you  meet 
with  any  thing  in  my  History  that  gives  you  oflbnce,  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  remember,  that  Historx^^^not 
betray  the  cause  of  Truth.  Tou  know,  repl^^^Bin- 
ius,  that  wluitever  I  have  done,  it  has  bee) 
have  all  my  actions  faithfully  related  by 
as  yourself.  Pliny,  lib.  ix.  epist.  19. 

6  The  people  of  Gaul,  who  stood  for  Vindij^, 
Sequani,  the  JEdui,  and  the  Arverni ;  for  whom  see  the 
Geographical  Tabic  at  the  end  of  the  Volume.  The 
states  that  lay  near  the  legions  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine,  were  the  Lingonee  and  the  Remi.  See  the  Geo* 
graphical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

6  The  German  armies  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  Vindex  at  Vesontium.  See  the  Appendix  to  An- 
nals, xvi. 

7  Verginius  commanded  the  legions  on  the  Upper 
Rhine.   For  an  account  of  him  and  his  conduct,  sea  the 
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liii  post  Th«  legions  h«d  now  no  chief  at  their 
heed,  end,  if  the  eondact  of  their  genenl  wu 
emigned,  tliejr  considered  themselves  as  men 
involved  in  the  same  accusation. 

IX.  The  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine  were 
ill  retained  in  their  duty  by  Hoideonius'Flaccus, 
an  officer  far  advanced  in  years,  without  vigour 
of  mind,  disabled  in  his  limbs,  and,  by  his  in- 
firmities, exposing  himself  and  old  age  to  scorn. 
Unequal  to  the  command  even  in  quiet  time'^ 
he  was  now,  in  a  camp  full  of  bold  and  turbn-* 
lent  spirits,  unable  to  support  his  authority.  His 
endeavours  to  enforce  obedience  served  only  to 
irritate  the  minds  of  men  disposed  to  mutiny. 
On  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  army  had  been  for 
tome  time  without  a  general  of  consular  rank, 
till  Aulus  VitelliuSyB  son  of  the  person  of  that 
name  who  had  been  censor,  and  three  times  con- 
sul, was  sent  by  Galba  to  take  upon  him  the 
command.  This  to  Galba  seemed  sufficient, 
and  the  Fates  •  ordained  it. 

In  Britain  every  thing  was  quiet.  The  le- 
gions stationed  in  that  island  had  no  party-divi- 
sions to  distract  them.  During  the  civil  wars 
that  followed,  they  took  no  part  in  the  contest. 
Situated  at  a  distance,  and  divided  by  the  ocean 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  did  not  oatch 
the  epidemic  frenay  of  the  times.  They  knew 
no  enemies  bat  those  of  their  country,  and  were 
not  taught  by  civil  discord  to  hate  one  another. 
lUyriaan  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
though  the  legions  drawn  by  Nero  from  that 
oountrj  found  the  means,  while  they  loitered  in 
Italy,  of  tampering  with  Verglnius.  But  the 
amies  were  at  distant  stations,  separated  by  a 
long  tract  of  sea  or  lands  and  that  circumstance 
proved  the  best  expedient  to  prevent  a  combina- 
tion of  the  militsry.  They  could  neither  act 
with  a  spirit  of  union,  nor,  by  communicating 
their  vices,  spread  a  general  infection  through 
the  legions  that  lay  remote  from  each  other. 

X.  The  East  was  hitherto  free  from  commo- 
tion. Licinius  Mucttnus  governed  the  province 
of  Syria  with  four  legions  under  hii  command. 
He  was  an  officer  of  experience,  distinguished, 
in  the  early  parts  of  his  life,  by  alternate  Tids- 
situdes  of  good  and  evil  fortune.     In  his  youth 


Appendix  to  tha  Annals,  zrl.  s.  13.  When  he  was  re- 
called by  Qalbtt,  Hordeonlus  Flaccus  succeeded  to  the 
cominaiid. 

8  This  was  VHaUhis,  whom  In  the  sequel  we  shall  see 
emperor  of  Bome.  Galba  sent  him  to  command  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  while  Hordeonios  FUccus,  a  man  in 
yeers,  and  greetly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  was  likely  to 
renmlnlmKtive  In  tha  province  of  Upper  Gormany.  See 
8Qet.inyiteUio»s.7. 

9  The  short  reflection  of  Tacitus  on  the  appotatment 
of  Vhellios,  is  understood  two  diflbrent  ways  bj  the 
eoainentatora  According  to  some,  the  true  reading  is, 
a  MiM  «idcAafMr,  That  bj  Galba  was  thought  suffi- 
cient ;  according  to  others,  Id  ftOU  vidsbaiur,  The  &tes 
ordaiasd  it  The  last  is  hi  the  manner  of  Tacitus,  and 
therefore  adopted  in  the  translation. 


the  favour  of  the  great  wss  the  object  of  hit 
ambition,  and  in  that  pursuit  he  wasted  his  for- 
tune. His  circumstances  growing  desperate,  and 
a  storm  impending  from  the  displeasure  of  Clau- 
dius, he  retired  into  Asia,  and  there  lived  in 
obscurity,  as  little  removed  from  the  state  and 
condition  of  a  real  exile,  as  he  was  afterwards 
from  the  splendour  of  imperial  fortune.  He 
united  in  his  character  a  rare  and  wonderful 
mij^lgre  of  repugnant  qualities.  He  was  alTable 
and^rrogant;  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  by  fits 
and  starts  a  man  of  business.  When  at  leisure 
from  affairs,  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  luxarious 
passions}  if  his  interest  required  it,  he  came 
upon  mankind  with  superior  talents.  The  min- 
ister was  praised,  and  the  private  man  detested. 
The  art  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  others 
was  his  in  an  eminent  degree.  With  his  infe- 
riors he  knew  how  to  soften  authority ;  to  his 
friends  and  equals  his  address  was  courtly ;  and 
yet,  with  these  attractive  arts,  a  man  so  various 
was  fitter  to  raise  others  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
thaj^to  obtain  it  for  himself, 
^^^he  war  against  the  Jews  had  been  committed 
by  Nero  to  Flavins  Vespasian^  who  was  then  in 
Judaea  at  the  head  of  three  legions.  That  com- 
mander had  formed  no  design,  nor  even  a  wish, 
against  the  interest  of  (ralba.  He  sent  his  son 
Titus  to  Rome,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,io  with 
congratulations  to  Galba,  and  assurances  of 
fidelity.  It  was  not  then  perceived  that  the 
sorereign  power  was  destined,  by  the  decrees  of 
Heaven,  for  Vespasian  and  his  two  sons.  After 
his  accession,  portents  and  prodigies,  and  the 
responses  of  oracles,  were  better  understood. 

XI.  Egypt,  and  the  forces  stationed  there  to 
bridle  the  several  provinces,  were,  according  to 
the  system  established  by  Augustus,  confided  to 
the  Roman  knights,  who  exercised  all  the  powers 
of  the  ancient  kings.  In  order  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection a  country  difficult  of  access,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  granaiy  of  com ;  where  the  genius 
of  the  people,ii  deeply  tinged  with  superstition, 
was  ever  wavering,  and  prone  to  change ;  where 
there  was  no  plan  of  regular  goTomment,  and, 
by  consequence,  no  respect  paid  to  the  civil  ma^ 
gistrate ;  it  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  retain 
the  administration,  like  a  mystery  of  state,  in 
his  own  hands,  and  under  his  own  cabinet  coun- 
cil. In  the  present  jttncture,^  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, a  native  of  the  country,  was  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  province. 


10  See  the  History,  book  ii.  a  1. 

11  It  has  been  mentioned  in  former  notes,  that  H  was 
the  policy  of  Augustus  to  keep  the  management  of  Egypt, 
the  great  corn-market  of  Bome,  in  his  own  hands.  Ilie 
expression  of  Tacitus  Is  remarkable;  damt  rsMMr»,  to 
reservB  the  administration  for  his  own  cabinet<oancil. 
See  Annals,  ii.  s.  69l 

12  Tlberiof  Alexander  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt ; 
but,  to  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  governor,  he  was 
made  a  Soman  knighc  He  was  probably  the  same  per- 
son who  is  mentio|ied,  Annals,  xv.  s.  98. 
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Africa,  and  the  legions  quartered  there,  were, 
since  the  murder  of  Clodius  Macer,  grown  in- 
different to  all  modes  of  government.  Having 
experienced  tbe  authority  of  an  inferior  master, 
they  were  willing  to  submit  to  any  prince.  The 
two  Mauritanias,^  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and  Thrace, 
with  the  places  committed  to  the  care  of  im- 
perial procurators,  had  no  fixed  principle,  no 
hatred,  and  no  affection,  but  what  was  inspired 
by  the  force  nearest  at  hand.  They  wer^  al- 
ways united  in  opinion  with  the  strongesll^he 
provinces,  which  were  left  naked  and  defence- 
less, and  Italy  in  particular,  were  open  to  the 
first  invader,  the  ready  prey  of  any  conqueror. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Roman  world, 
when  Servius  Galba,  in  his  second  consulship, 
and  Titus  Vinius,  his  colleague,  began  their 
year ;  a  fatal  year,  which  brought  them  both  to 
a  tragic  catastrophe,  and  the  commonwealth  to 
the  brink  of  ruin. 

XII.  In  a  few  days  after  the  calends  of  Jan- 
uary, letters  arrived  at  Rome  from  Pompeius 
Propinquus,  the  procurator  of  Belgic  Gaul,s  with 
intelligence  of  a  revolt  in  Upper  Germany.  The 
legions  in  that  quarter,  disregarding  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  oath,  shook  off  all  obedience,  and 
demanded  another  emperor;  willing,  however, 
to  soften  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  senate,  and  the  Roman  people<The 


hasten  the  adoption  of  a  successor;  a  point 
which  he  had  for  some  time  revolved  in  his 
mind,  and  often  discussed  with  his  secret  ad- 
visers. During  the  few  months  of  his  reign,  no 
lubject  had  so  much  engrossed  tbe  public  con- 
versation. The  people,  always  politicians,  and 
fond  of  settling  state  affairs,  gave  a  loose  to 
their  usual  freedom  of  speech ;  and,  besides,  an 
emperor  on  the  verge  of  life  made  it  natural  to 
advert  to  the  succession.  Few  were  able  to 
think  with  judgment,  and  fewer  had  the  virtue 
to  feel  for  the  public  good.  Private  views  and 
party  connections  suggested  various  candidates. 
Different  factions  were  formed,  and  all  intrigued, 
caballed,  and  clamoured,  as  their  hopes  or  fears 
directed.  Titus  Vinius  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  public. Xne  grew  in  power  every  day, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  people  kept  pace  with  his 
rising  grandeur.  In  the  sudden  elevation  of 
Galba,  this  man  and  his  adherents,  with  all  the 
creatures  of  the  court,  saw  their  opportunity 
to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their 
country;  and,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the 


facility  of  a  weak,  a  credulous,  and  superannu- 
ated prince,  they  were  resolved  to  lose  no  time. 
In  such  a  period  the  temptation  was  great,  and 
guilt  might  hope  to  plunder  with  impunity. 

XIII.  The  whole  sovereign  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  Titus  Vinius,  the  consul,  and  Cornelius 
Laco,  the  praefect  of  the  praetorian  guards.  A 
third  favourite  soon  appeared  on  the  political 
stage,  with  a  degree  of  influence  not  inferior  to 
either  of  the  former.  The  name  of  this  man 
was  Icelus,3  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen, 
lately  created  a  Roman  knight,  and,  to  suit  his 
new  dignity,  honoured  with  the  name  of  Mar* 
tianus.  The  three  confidential  ministers  were 
soon  at  variance.  They  clashed  in  interest,  and, 
in  all  inferior  transactions,  drew  different  wajrs ; 
but  in  the  choice  of  a  successor  they  were  divided 
into  factions.  Vinius  declared  for  Marcus  Otho; 
Laco  and  Icelus  joined  in  opposition  to  that 
measure,  not  so  much  to  favour  a  friend  of  their 
own,  as  to  thwart  the  designs  of  a  rival.  Galba 
was  not  to  learn  the  close  connection  that  sub- 
sisted between  Vinius  and  Otho.  The  busy  po- 
liticians, who  love  to  pry  into  every  thing,  and 
divulge  all  they  know,  and  all  they  think,  had 
circulated  a  report  that  reached  the  ear  of  the 
emperor.  Vinius  had  a  daughter,  at  that  time 
a  widow ;  Otho  was  unmarried,  and  a  iftatcb  be- 
tween them  would  make  the  minister  the  father- 
in-law  of  his  future  emperor. 


use  that  Galba  made  of  this  intelligence,  was,  to^  f  Galba  resolved  to  act  with  caution,  and  with 

due  regard  to  the  public  welfare.  He  saw  the 
sovereign  power  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of 
Nero,  but  wrested  in  vain,  if  transferred  to  a 
man  like^'btho;  a  stranger,  from  his  earliest 
days,  to  every  fair  pursuit,  and  in  the  prime  of 
manhood  distinguished  by  nothing  but  riot  and 
debauchery.  It  was  his  taste  for  luxury  and 
vicious  pleasures,  that  first  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Nero.  He  vied  with  his  master  in 
all  kinds  of  dissipation,  and,  in  consequence  of 
that  connection,  became  the  worthy  depositary 
to  whom  the  prince  intrusted  the  care  of  his 
dearly  beloved  Poppaea,^  till  such  time  as  Octa- 


1  For  Mauritania,  Rhstia,  Noricum,  and  Thracia, 
see  the  Oeographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Vo- 
lume. 

3  Belgic  Gaul  began  from  the  Schold  (VEBcauf)  and 
extended  to  the  river  Sequana  (the  Seine).  The  revolt 
of  the  legions  on  the  Upper  Bhhie  Is  related  \3iy  Sueto- 
nius, in  Oalba,  s.  16. 


via  was,  by  a  divorce,  removed  out  of  tbe  way. 
But  Otho*8  fidelity  soon  became  suspected. 
Nero's  jealousy  could  not  bear  a  rival.  He  sent 
his  favourite  companion  to  govern  the  province 
of  Lusitnnia,  and^ under  that  pretext,  banished 
him  from  Rome./ It  is  true  that  Otho,  in  the 
course  of  his  administration,  gained,  by  his  mild 
and  courtly  manners,  no  small  degree  of  popu- 
larity. In  the  late  revolution,  he  was  the  first  to 
espouse  the  interest  of  Galba.  While  the  war 
lasted,  he  continued  an  active  partisan,  and,  by 
his  splendid  appearance,  did  no  small  credit  to 


3  Icelus,  the  lavourite  fireedman,  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvl.  s.  13.  See  Pliny  the 
Elder,  lib.  zzxiil.  s.  % 

4  For  Otho's  connection  whh  Foppisa,  see  Annalsi 
xiii.  s.  45  and  46. 
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the  cause.  Hence  bis  hopes  of  being  called  to 
the  lucceasion.  The  soldiers  faToured  his  pre- 
tensions }  and  the  creatures  of  Nero's  court  pro- 
mised themselves,  under  a  sovereign  so  nearly 
resembling  their  master,  %  return  of  the  same 
▼ices. 

, '  XIV.  Galba  saw,  with  deep  anxietj,  a  storm 
gathering  in  Germany,  and  where  it  would  burst 
he  could  not  foresee.  Of  Vitellius  and  his  de- 
signs no  certain  account  arrived.  The  revolt  of 
the  legions  filled  him  with  apprehensions,  and  he 
reposed  no  confidence  in  the  prastorian  guards. 
The  nomination  of  a  successor  seemed,  in  such 
m  crisis,  to  be  the  best  expedient ;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  held  a  cabinet  council.  Besides 
Vinius  and  Laco,  he  thought  proper  to  summon 
Marius  Celsus,  consul  elect,  and  Ducennius 
Geminus,  the  pnefect  of  the  city.  Having  pre- 
faced the  business  in  a  short  speech  concerning 
his  age  and  infirmities,  he  sent  for  Piso  Licini- 
anus  ;'  whether  of  his  own  free  choice,  or  at  the 
instigation  of  Laco,  remains  uncertain.  That 
minister  had  lived  In  friendship  with  Piso.  He 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  him  at  the  house  of 
Rubellius  Plautus,  though  he  had  now  the  ad- 
dress to  conceal  that  connection,  affecting,  with 
public  motives,  to  recommend  a  stranger.  To 
this  conduct,  the  fair  esteem,  in  which  Piso  was 
held,  gave  an  appearance  of  sincerity.  Piso  was 
the  son  of  Marcus  Crassus  and  Scribonia,  both 
of  illustrious  descent.  His  aspect  was  grave, 
and  his  deportment  formal;  such  as  gave  an 
idea  of  primitive  manners.  By  the  candid  and 
impartial  be  was  called  strict  and  severe;  by 
his  enemies,  morose  and  sullen.  With  great 
excellences,  he  had  a  mixture  of  those  qualities 
that  are  often  the  shades  of  eminent  virtue;  but 
those  very  shades,  which  seemed  to  others  too 
dark  and  gloomy,  in  the  eyes  of  Galba  were  the 
strokes  of  character,  that  gave  Piso  a  cast  of 
antiquity,  and  made  him  worthy  to  be  the  adopt- 
ed heir  to  the  empire. 

XV.  Galba,  we  are  told,  taking  Piso  by  the 
hand,  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner : 
**  If  the  adoption  which  I  am  now  to  make,  were, 
like  the  act  of  a  private  citizen,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, as  the  law  Curiata^  directs,  in  the  pre- 


6  Suetonius  says,  PiMonem  IJrinianum^  nobilem  egre- 
giumqtu  Juvenem,  or  aibi  olim  probatUgimumy  testa- 
mtnioqu£  aemper  in  bona  et  nomen  adsritunit  repente  e 
media  •aiutantium  turba  apprehenditj  fiiiumgue  appel- 
lanM,  perduxit  in  eastrOf  ac  pro  conciane  arioptavit. 
SueL  in  Qalba,  ■.  17.  According  to  this  account,  Galba 
WM  determined  in  his  choice,  and  did  not  want  the  ad- 
vke  of  Laco.  He  adopted  Piso  irom  inclination,  jnYpria 
elttHau.  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Galba,  gires  the  aame 
accoanL  For  an  account  of  Piso^s  pedigree,  see  Brotier, 
«o  edition,  toI.  III.  page  363. 

S  Roraulua  classed  the  citixens  of  Rome  In  thirty  eu- 
fioe,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  Ltx  Curiata  took 
hs  name.  The  law  was  enacted  by  the  people  assembled 
in  their  several  curias.  See  Annals,  xi.  s.  23. 


sence  of  the  pontiffs,  I  should  derive  honour  to 
myself  from  an  alliance  with  a  person  descended 
from  the  great  Pompey  and  Marcus  Crassus: 
and,  in  return,  you  would  add  to  the  nobility  of 
your  own  family  the  lustre  of  the  Sulpician 
and  Lutatian  name.  I  now  address  you  in  a 
more  exalted  character.  It  is  the  emperor  of 
Rome  that  speaks.  Called  by  the  consent  of 
gods  and  men  to  that  high  station,  I  am  now 
determined  in  my  choice  by  your  rare  accom- 
plishments, and  the  love  I  feel  for  my  country. 
I  invite  you  to  the  imperial  dignity ;  that  dig- 
nity for  which  our  ancestors  led  armies  to  the 
field,  and  which  I  myself  obtained  in  battle. 
Without  your  stir  I  now  make  to  you  a  volun- 
tary offer.  For  this  proceeding  I  have  before 
me  the  example  of  Augustus,  who  associated  to 
himself,  first  his  sister's  son  Marcellus,  and  then 
Agrippa  his  son-in-law,  his  grandsons  after- 
wards, and,  finally,  Tiberius,  the  son  of  his  wife. 
Augustus,  indeed,  looked  for  an  heir  in  his  own 
family ;  I  choose  in  the  bosom  of  the  common- 
wealth. If,  upon  such  an  occasion,  I  could 
listen  to  private  afiection,  I  have  a  numerous 
train  of  relations,  and  I  have  companions  in 
war.  But  it  was  not  from  motives  of  pride  that 
I  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the  state :  ambi- 
tion had  no  share  in  my  conduct.  1  brought 
with  me  to  the  seat  of  government  an  upright 
intention ;  and  that  I  now  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple may  be  fairly  seen,  when,  in  my  present 
choice,  I  postpone  not  only  my  own  relations, 
but  even  those  of  your  own  family.  You  have 
a  brother,  in  point  of  nobility  your  equal ;  by 
priority  of  birth  your  superior;  and,  if  your 
merit  did  not  supersede  him,  a  man  worthy  of 
the  highest  elevation. 

"  You  are  now  at  the  time  of  life  at  which  the 
passions  subside.  Your  former  conduct  requires 
no  apology.  Fortune  has  hitherto  7  frowned 
upon  you :  you  must  now  beware  of  her  smiles. 
Prosperity  tries  the  human  heart  with  the  deep- 
est probe,  and  draws  forth  tb^  hidden  character. 
We  struggle  with  adversit}',  but  success  disarms 
us.  I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  carry  with 
you,  to  the  highest  station,  the  candour  of  your 
mind,  your  good  faith,  your  independent  spirit, 
and  your  constancy  in  friendship;  virtues  that 
exalt  and  dignify  the  human  character;  but  the 
arts  of  insidious  men  will  lay  siege  to  your  best 
qualities,  and  undermine  them  all.  Dissimula- 
tion will  deceive  you  ;  flattery  will  find  admis- 
sion to  your  heart ;  and  self-interest,  the  bane  of 
all  true  affection,  will  lay  snares  to  seduce  your 
integrity.  To-day  you  and  I  converse  without 
disguise,  in  terms  of  plain  simplicity  r  how  will 
others  deal  with  us  f  Their  respect  will  be  paid 


7  Piso'8  father,  mother,  and  brother,  were  put  to  death 
by  Claudius.  Another  brother  Clhe  conspiracy  against 
Nero  being  detected)  opened  his  veins  and  bled  to  death 
See  Annals,  xv.  s.  G9. 
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to  our  fortunes,  not  to  ourselves.  To  talk  the 
laogoage  of  sincerity  to  a  prince,  and  guide  him 
bj  honest  counsels,  is  a  laborious  task :  to  plaj 
the  hypocrite  requires  no  more  than  to  humour 
his  inclinations,  whatever  the/  are.  It  is  the 
grimace  of  friendship :  the  heart  has  no  share 
in  the  business. 

XVI.  "  If  the  mightj  fabric  of  this  great  em- 
pire could  subsist  on  any  other  foundation  than 
that  of  a  monarchy,  the  glory  of  restoring  the 
old  republic  should  this  day  be  mine.  But,  at 
my  age,  all  that  remains  for  me  is  to  bequeath 
to  the  people  an  able  successor :  your  youth  mdy 
give  them  a  virtuous  prince.  Under  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius,  we  were  all  the  property 
of  one  family.  By  hereditary  right  the  Roman 
world  was  theirs.  The  prince  is  now  elective, 
and  the  freedom  of  choice  is  liberty.  The  Julian 
and  the  Claudian  race  are  both  extinct,  and 
virtue  may  now  succeed  by  adoption.  To  be 
bom  the  son  of  a  prince  is  the  result  of  chance  { 
mankind  consider  it  in  no  higher  light.  The 
method  of  adoption  allows  time  to  deliberate, 
and  the  public  voice  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
direct  the  judgment  of  the  emperor.  Let  Nero 
be  for  ever  before  your  eyes :  proud  of  his  long 
line  of  ancestors,  and  warm  with  the  blood  of 
the  Ccsars,  he  did  not  fall  by  the  revolt  of 
Vindex,  at  the  head  of  a  province  naked  and 
disanned ;  nor  was  he  deposed  by  me,  who  had 
only  one  legion  under  uy  command :  his  own 
vices,  his  own  cruelty,  hurled  him  from  his 
throne,  no  more  to  trample  on  the  necks  of 
mankind.  Of  a  prince  condemned  by  a  public 
sentence,  there  was  till  then  no  example. 

**  As  to  myself,  raised  as  I  was  by  the  events 
of  war,  and  called  to  the  sovereignty  by  the 
voice  of  a  willing  people,  I  know  what  I  have 
to  expect ;  envy  and  malice  may  pursue  roe,  but 
the  glory  of  doing  good  shall  still  be  mine.  After 
the  storm  that  lately  shook  the  empire,  you  will 
not  wonder  that  a  perfect  calm  has  not  succeed- 
ed; and,  if  two  legions  waver  in  their  duty, 
your  courage  must  not  be  disconcerted.  My 
reign  did  not  begin  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
peace.  Old  age,  at  present,  is  the  objection 
urged  against  me :  but  when  it  is  known  whom 
I  have  adopted,  I  shall  appear  young  in  my 
successor.  Nero  is  still  regretted  by  the  vile 
and  profligate :  that  good  men  may  not  regret 
him,  it  will  be  ours  to  provide  by  our  future 
conduct.  More  than  I  have  said  the  time  will 
not  admit ;  if  I  have  made  a  proper  choice,  I 
have  discharged  my  duty.  One  rule,  however, 
there  is  worthy  of  your  consideration.  In  all 
questions  of  good  and  evil,  ask  yourself,  when 
you  were  a  subject,  what  did  you  expect  from 
the  prince,  and  what  did  you  wish  him  to  avoid  ? 
It  is  not  at  Rome  as  in  despotic  governments, 
where  one  family  towers  above  mankind,  and 
their  subjects  groan  in  bondage./  You  are  to 
leign  over  the  Roman  people ;  a  people  whom 
no  extreme  will  suit :  when  in  full  possession  of 


liberty,  enemies  to  their  own  happiness  i  when 
reduced  to  slavery,  impatient  of  the  yoke.*' 
To  this  effect  Galba  delivered  himself,  little 
doubting  but  that  he  was  then  creating  n 
prince:  the  courtiers  considered  it  as  a  com- 
plete legal  act,  andjpaid  their  homage  to  their 
future  sovereign.  ^J^ 

XVII.  Duringfoe  whole  of  this  solemn  trans- 
action, Piso,  we  are  told,  never  lost  the  even 
tenor  of  his  mind.  From  the  first  moment  all 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him ;  yet,  on  bis  part,  no 
emotion  was  seen,  no  symptom  of  joy,  no  sur- 
prise, no  confusion.  He  addressed  the  emperor, 
now  his  father,  in  terms  of  profound  respect,  and 
spoke  of  himself  with  reserve  and  modesty. 
His  mien  and  countenance  never  betrayed  the 
smallest  inward  alteration.  He  behaved  with 
the  apathy  of  a  man  who  deserved  to  reign,  but 
did  not  desire  it.  The  next  consideration  was, 
in  what  place  the  adoption  should  be  announced ; 
in  the  forum  before  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
in  the  senate,  or  in  the  camp.  The  latter  was 
thought  most  eligible:  the  army  would  feel 
the  compliment ;  the  affections  of  the  soldiers, 
though  of  little  value  if  purchased  ^  bribery 
and  low  intrigue,  are,  notwithstanding,  when 
they  are  gained  by  fair  and  honourable  means, 
always  of  moment,  and  never  to  be  neglected. 
Meanwhile,  the  populace  niching  in  crowdi 
from  every  quarter,  surrounded  the  palace,  burn- 
ing with  impatience  for  the  important  newt, 
and  growing  still  more  eager  in  proportion  to 
the  delay  of  the  profound  politicians,  who  af- 
fected an  air  of  mystery,  when  the  secret  had 
already  transpired. 

XVIIL  On  the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  January 
the  weather  was  uncommonly  tempestuous,  ac- 
companied with  heavy  rains,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  all  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  which 
usually  alarms  the  superstition  of  thtf  multitude. 
In  ancient  times  this  phenomenon  would  have 
been  suflficienti  to  dissolve  all  public  assemblies  r 
but  Galba  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  pur- 
pose. He  proceeded  to  the  camp,  regardless  of 
prodigies,  which  he  considered  as  the  effect  of 
natural  causes  {  or,  it  may  be,  that  what  is  fixed 
by  fate  cannot  by  human  prudence  be  avoided. 
A  vast  conflux  of  soldiers  assembled  in  the  camp. 
Galba  addressed  them  in  a  short  speech,  such  at 
becomes  the  imperial  dignity.  He  told  them 
that,  in  conformity  to  the  example  of  Augustus, 
and  the  practice  of  the  army,  where  each  soldier 
chooses  bis  companion  in  war,9  he  had  adopted 


1  Thunder  and  lightning  were  always  considered  by 
the  Romans  ss  a  warning  not  to  transact  puUlc  bttsioass. 
J&ve  tauutU^/ulgttranUj  comilia  papuii  habere  n^<u. 
Cicero  De  Divinatione,  lib.  ii.  s.  1& 

2  According  to  a  military  custom,  established  In  an 
earljr  period  of  the  commonwealth,  every  Roman  soldier 
chose  his  favourite  comrade,  and  b7  that  tie  of  friendship 
all  were  mutually  bound  lo  share  every  denger  with 
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Piso  for  his  iod.  Feviiig  that  hit  silence  on 
the  subject  of  the  Gennan  revolt  might  tend  to 
mafnifj  the  danger,  he  added,  that  the  fourth 
and  eighteenth  legions  were,  by  the  aitifice  of 
a  few  factious  leaders,  incited  to  tumult  and 
disorder;  but  their  violence  went  no  further 
than  words,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  thej 
would  soon  be  sensible  of  their  error.  Such  was 
his  plain  and  manly  language*  He  added  no 
flattering  expressions,  no  soothing  hopes  of  a 
donative.  The  tribunes,  notwithstanding,  and 
the  centurions  and  soldiers  who  stood  nearest 
to  his  person,  raised  a  shout  of  approbation. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  lines  a  deep  and  sullen 
silence  prevailed.  The  men  saw,  with  discon* 
tent,  that,  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  they  were  de- 
prived of  those  gratuities  which  had  been  granted 
in  time  of  peace,  and  were  now  become  the 
soldier's  right  The  emperor,  beyond  all  doubt, 
had  it  in  his  power  to  secure  the  affections  of 
the  soldiers.  From  a  parsimonious  old  man  the 
smallest  mark  of  liberality  would  have  made  an 
impression.  But  in  an  age  that  could  no  longer 
bear  the  virtues  of  the  old  republic,  rigid  econo- 
my was  out  of  season,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
worst  of  policy. 

XIX.  From  the  camp  Galba  proceeded  to  the 
lenate.  His  speech,  like  that  to  the  soldiers, 
was  short,  unadorned,  and  simple.  Piso  deliv- 
ered himself  with  grace  and  eloquence.  The 
fathers  heard  him  with  attention ;  some  with 
real  affection,  and  others,  who  in  their  hearts 
opposed  his  interest,  with  overacted  zeal ;  while 
the  neutral  and  indifferent  (by  &r  the  greatest 
number)  made  a  tender  of  their  services,  all 
with  private  views,  regardless  of  their  country. 
This  was  the  only  public  act  in  which  Piso  ap- 
peared. In  the  time  that  followed  between  his 
adoption  and  his  death  (an  interval  of  four  days) 
he  neither  said  nor  did  any  thing  that  merits  the 
attention  of  history. 

Affairs  in  Germany  began  to  wear  a  gloomy 
aapecL  Messengers  upon  the  heels  of  one  an- 
other came  posting  to  Rome ;  and  in  a  city  where 
men  stood  athirst  for  news,  and  swallowed  the 
worst  with  avidity,  nothing  was  seen  but  hurry 
and  confusion.  The  fathers  resolved  to  treat  bv, 
their  deputies  with  the  German  legions.  U^ 
secret  council  it  was  proposed  that  Piso  should 
let  out  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  that  the  army 
mi^t  have  before  their  eyes  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  It  was 
further  thought  advisable  that  Laco,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  praetorian  guards,  should  accompany 
the  deputation ;  but  he  declined  the  office.  Nor 
was  the  choice  of  the  ambassadors  easily  arrang- 
ed. The  whole  was  left  to  Galba's  judgment, 
and  he  executed  it  with  caprice  and  shamefal  in- 


thafr  fellows.    The  consequence  was,  that  a  warlike 
spirit  pervaded  the  whole  army.   See  Llvy,  lib.  Ix.  s. 


decision.  Bfen  were  appointed,  and  removed  i 
others  were  substituted,  and  changed  again; 
some  excused  themselves ;  numbers,  as  fear  or 
ambition  prompted,  made  intevest  for  the  pre- 
ference, or  for  permission  to  remain  at  home. 

XX.  The  means  of  raising  money  came  next 
under  consideration.  Various  expedients  were 
proposed,  but  none  appeared  so  just,  as  that  of 
making  reprisals  on  such  as  by  their  rapacity 
impoverished  the  commonwealth.  Nero  had 
lavished  in  pensions  and  donations  above  two 
and  twenty  millions  of  sesterces.  The  men 
who  had  enriched  themselves  by  this  wild  pro- 
fusion were  allowed  to  retain  a  tenth  part  9  of 
the  plunder,  and  condemned  to  refund  the  rest. 
But  their  tenth  part  was  no  longer  in  their  pos- 
session. Prodigal  no  less  of  the  public  money 
than  of  their  own,  they  had  squandered  all  in 
riot  and  debauchery.  They  had  neither  lands 
nor  funds  of  any  kind.  The  wreck  of  their  for- 
tunes consisted  of  little  more  than  the  utensils 
of  luxury,  vice,  and  folly.  To  enforce  a  re- 
sumption of  all  enormous  grants,  a  court  of  com- 
missioners was  establised,  consisting  of  thirty 
Roman  knights.  This  tribunal,  odious  on  ac- 
count of  its  novelty,  and  still  more  so  for  its 
number  of  officers,  and  the  spirit  of  cabal  that 
prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  business,  was 
found  vexatious  and  oppressive.  The  auctioneer 
planted  his  staff  in  every  street ;  the  public  crier 
was  heard ;  sales  and  confiscations  were  seen ;  a 
general  ferment  spread  through  the  city.  And 
yet  this  scene  of  distress  was  beheld  with  plea- 
sure. The  men  who  had  been  pillaged  by  Nero, 
saw  the  minions  of  that  emperor  reduced  to  a 
level  with  themselves.  About  the  same  time 
several  tribunes  were  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice. In  that  number  were  Antonius  Taurus 
and  Antonius  Naso,  both  of  the  praetorian 
guards ;  ^milius  Pacensis,  from  the  city  co- 
horts, and  Julius  Fronto,  from  the  night-watch. 
But  this,  so  far  from  being  a  remedy,  served 
only  to  alarm  and  irritate  the  rest  of  the  officers. 
They  concluded  that  all  were  equally  suspected, 
and  that  a  timid  court,  not  daring  at  once  to  go 
the  length  of  its  resentment,  would  proceed  to 
cull  them  out  man  by  man. 

XXI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  every  mo- 
tive that  could  inflame  ambition.  In  quiet 
times  he  had  nothing  before  him  but  despair ; 
trouble  and  confusion  were  his  only  source  of - 
hope.  His  luxury  was  too  great  for  the  revenue 
of  a  prince,  4  and  his  fortune  was  sunk  to  the 


3  See  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  s.  16. 

4  See  in  Suetonius  an  account  of  Otho's  circumstances, 
and  his  expensive  luxury.  Olho  did  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  imperial  power  could  save  him 
from  utter  ruin  ;  and  whether  he  died  in  battle,  or  fell 
a  victim  to  his  creditors,  was  immaterial.  Kisi  prHui' 
pern  8€  start  non  potte :  nihilque  r^trrty  db  ho»U  in  aeU^ 
an  in  faro  tivh  creditaribue  caderet.  Soet.  in  Qtho,  s.  fi. 
See  also  Plutarch,  in  the  Ufa  of  Oalba. 
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lowest  ebb,  below  the  condition  of  a  priyate 
man.  He  hated  Galba,  and  he  taw  Piso  with 
an  eye  of  en^y.  To  these  incentives  he  added 
real  or  imaginaiy  fears  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  and  in  those  fears  he  found  new  motives 
for  rebellion.  **  He  had  felt  the  weight  of  Nero's 
displeasure  j  and  must  he  now  wait  for  a  second 
Lusitania  ?  Was  he  to  expect,  under  colour  of 
friendship,  another  honourable  banishment  ? 
The  man  whom  the  public  voice  has  named  for 
the  succession,  is  sure  to  be  suspected  by  the 
reigning  prince.  It  was  that  jealousy  that 
ruined  his  interest  with  a  superannuated  em- 
peror ;  and  the  same  narrow  motive  would  act 
with  greater  force  on  the  mind  of  a  young  man,i 
by  nature  harsh,  and  in  his  exile  grown  fierce 
and  savage.  Otho  was,  perhaps,  already  doomed 
to  destruction.  But  the  authoritywf  Galba  was 
on  the  decline,  and  that  of  Piso  not  yet  estab- 
lished. Thisr  was,  therefore,  the  time  to  strike 
a  sudden  blow.  The  convulsion  of  states,  and 
the  change  of  masters,  afford  the  true  season 
for  courage  aivd  vigorous  enterprise.  In  such 
a  period,  when  inactivity  is  certain  ruin,  and 
bold  temerity  may  be  crowned  with  success, 
to  linger  in  doubt  might  be  the  ruin  of  his 
cause.  To  die  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 
In  the  grave,  the  only  distinction  lies  be- 
tween those  who  leave  no  ti-ace  behind,  and 
the  heroic  spirits  who  transmit  their  names  to 
posterity.  And  since  the  same  end  awaits  alike 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  the  man  of  enter- 
prise will  provoke  his  fate,  and  close  the  scene 
with  glory." 

XXII.  The  mind  of  Otho  was  not,  like  his 
body,3  soft  and  effeminate.  His  slaves  and 
freedmen  lived  in  a  course  of  luxury,  unknown 
to  private  families.  They  flattered  their  mas- 
ter's taste }  they  painted  to  him  in  lively  colours 


1  Piso  had  been  by  Nero  ordered  Into  exile,  and  might 
probably  return  with  a  mind  exasperated,  and  deep- 
smothered  resentment,  according  to  the  verses  made 
a^nst  Tiberius,  during  his  retreat  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes. 

^Regnabil  sanguine  multo 

Ad  regnum  quisquis  venit  ab  exilio. 

SuBT.  in  Tib.  s.  59. 

2  The  character  of  Otho,  as  here  delineated  by  the 
unerring  pencil  of  Tacitus,  is  finely  copied  by  GorneiUe 
in  his  tragedy,  entitled  Otho.  A  review  of  the  various 
passages,  which  are  transplanted  into  the  French  play, 
would  be  an  agreeable  amusement  to  every  reader  of 
taste,  but  cannot  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a 
note.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  what  CorneiUe  him- 
self has  said  in  the  preface  to  his  tragedy.  He  make«  it 
his  boast  that  he  translated  aamuch  as  he  possibly  could ; 
and  it  does  Bot  appear  that  the  malignant  critics  of  thai 
day  charged  him  with  petty  larceny,  or  railed  at  him 
with  virulence  for  the  use  which  he  thought  proper  to 
make  of  a  great  historian.  Corneille's  words  are  as  fol- 
low :  Lt  Bi^jet  de  cette  tragedie  est  tire  de  Tacite,  qui 
commence  sea  hutairea  par  celle-ci.  Lea  caracteres  de 
ceux  qu£  fy  faia  parlerf  y  aont  lea  memea  que  chez 
e^  incomparoMt  auteWj  ^u  fai  trcuiuit  tant  quHl 
m^a  tU  potaibtt. 


the  joys  pf  Nero^s  court,  and  the  perpetual  round 
of  gay  delights  in  which  he  had  passed  his  days ; 
they  represented  to  him  adultery  without  con- 
trol, the  choice  of  wives  and  concubines,  and 
scenes  of  revelry  scarcely  known  to  Asiatic  prin- 
ces. These,  if  he  dared  nobly,  they  represented 
to  him  as  his  own ;  if  he  remained  inactive,  as 
the  prize  of  others.  The  judicial  astrologers 
added  a  spur  to  inflame  his  ardour.  They  an- 
nounced great  events,  and  to  Otho  a  year  of 
glory.  Society  has,  perhaps,  never  known  a 
more  dangerous  pest  than  this  race  of  impostors, 
who  had  been  ever  ready,  with  vile  infusions,  to 
poison  the  hearts  of  princes,  and  to  stimulate 
ambition  to  its  ruin ;  a  set  of  perfidious  men, 
proscribed  by  law,  and  yet,  in  defiance  of  aU 
law,  cherished  in  such  a  city  as  Rome. 

It  was  with  this  crew  of  fortune-tellers  that 
Poppiea  held  consultations  when  she  aspired  to 
the  imperial  bed.  It  happened  that  one  of  these 
pretenders  to  preternatural  knowledge,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Ptolemy,  accompained  Otho  into 
Spain.  He  had  there  fortold  that  Otho  would 
survive  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  and  the  event  giving 
credit  to  his  art,  he  took  upon  him  to  promise 
greater  things.  He  saw  Galba  on  the  verge  of 
life,  and  Otho  in  the  vigour  of  his  days.  From 
that  circumstance,  and  the  currents  of  popular 
rumour  that  filled,  the  city  of  Rome,  this  man 
drew  his  conjectures,  and  ventured  to  announce 
Otho's  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity.  These 
bodings  were  welcome  to  the  ear  of  Otho :  he 
considered  them  as  the  effect  of  science,  and  be- 
lieved the  whole,  with  that  credulity,  which,  in 
a  mind  inflamed  with  ambition,  stands  ready  to 
receive  the  marvellous  for  reality.  From  this 
time,  Ptolemy  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  dark 
scenes  that  followed.  He  inspired  the  plan  of 
treason,  and  Otho  embraced  it  with  impetuous 
ardour.  The  heart  that  has  formed  the  wish, 
and  conceived  the  project,  has  seldom  any  scru- 
ple about  the  means. 

XXIII.  Whether  this  bold  conspiracy  waa 
then  first  imagined,  or  prepared  and  settled  long 
before,  cannot  now  be  known.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  Otho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  court- 
ing the  affections  of  the  army,  and  this,  either 
with  a  view  of  being  called  to  the  succession,  or, 
if  not,  with  a  design  to  seize  it  by  force.  He 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  common  men  ;  on  their  march,  in  the  lines, 
at  their  quarters,  he  made  it  his  business  to  con- 
verse freely  with  all ;  he  accosted  the  veterans 
by  name,  and,  remembering  their  service  under 
Nero,  called  them  his  brother-soldiers  $  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  some  $  be  inquired 
after  others,  and  with  his  interest  and  his  purse 
was  ready  to  be  their  friend.  In  these  discoursei 
he  took  care  to  mingle  complaints,  and,  with 
half-hinted  malignity,  to  glance  at  Galba.  He 
omitted  nothing  that  could  fill  the  vulgar  mind 
with  discontent.  The  soldiers  were  prepaied 
to  receive  the  worst  impressions.      Fatigiiing 
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marcbei,  provisions  ill  supplied,  and  a  plan  of 
rigorous  dtsctpline  lately  revived,  turned  their 
hearts  against  the  reigning  prince.  They  had 
known  gentler  times,  when,  at  their  ease,  they 
traversed  the  lakes  of  Campania,  and  went  on 
sailing-parties  to  the  cities  of  Achaia;  but  now 
the  scene  was  changed  to  the  Alps,  the  Pyren- 
eans,  and  long  tracts  of  country,  where  they 
were  to  march  under  a  load  of  armour  scarce 
supportable. 

XXIV.  While  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were, 
by  these  means,  thrown  into  violent  agitations, 
Maevius  Pudens,  a  near  relation  of  Tigellinus, 
added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Whoever  was  known 
to  be  of  a  light  and  versatile  disposition,  in  dis- 
tress for  money,  or  fond  of  public  commotions, 
this  man  attracted  to  bis  party.  He  sapped  his 
way  with  a  degree  of  dexterity,  as  unperceived 
as  it  was  successful.  As  often  as  Galba  was 
entertained  at  Otho's  house,  he  distributed  to  the 
cohort  on  duty  a  hundred  sesterces  for  every 
man,  under  colour  of  an  allowance  for  their 
usual  convivial  party.  This  generosity,  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  a  largess,  was  increased 
by  the  secret,  but  well  applied,  bribery  of  Otho ; 
who  became  at  last  a  corruptor  so  bold  and  open, 
that,  when  Cocceius  Proculus,  a  soldier  of  the 
body-guard,  was  engaged  in  a  litigation  with 
one  of  his  neighbours  about  the  boundaries  of 
their  respective  grounds,  Otho  bought  the  whole 
estate  of  the  adverse  party,  and  conveyed  it  to 
the  soldier  as  a  present.  And  yet  these  practices* 
gave  no  jealousy  to  the  commander  of  the  prae- 
torian bands.  To  penetrate  dark  transactions 
was  so  far  from  being  his  talent,  that  he  could 
not  see  what  escaped  no  eye  but  his  own. 

XXV.  Otho  took  into  his  councils  one  of  bis 
freedmen,  by  name  Onomastus.  This  man  was 
chosen  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  He  selected 
for  his  accomplices,  Barbius  Proculus,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  bear  the  watch-word  to  the  night- 
guard,  and  one  Veturius,  his  chosen  assistant. 
Otho  sounded  them  apart  $  and  finding  them  fit 
Instruments  for  his  purposes,  subtle,  dark,  and 
resolute,  he  loaded  them  both  with  presents,  and 
dismissed  them  with  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  era- 
ployed  In  bribing  the  rest  of  the  guards.  In  this 
manner  two  soldiers  undertook  to  dispose  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  what  they  undertook,  they 
dared  to  execute.  A  few  only  were  conscious 
of  the  ploL  The  rest,  though  held  in  suspense, 
were  managed  with  such  dexterity,  that  they 
stood  in  readiness,  as  soon  as  the  blow  was 
struck,  to  second  the  conspirators.  The  soldiers 
of  note  were  told,  that  having  been  distinguished 
by  Nymphidius,  they  lived  in  danger,  suspected, 
and  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  Galba.  The 
loss  of  the  donative,  so  often  promised,  and  still 
withheld,  was  the  topic  enforced,  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  the  common  men.  Numbers  lamented 
the  loss  of  Nero,  and  the  agreeable  vices  of  that 
dissolute  reign.     All  were  averse  from  the  new 


plan  of  discipline,  and  the  idea  of  a  further 
reform  diffused  a  general  terror. 

XXVI.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  as  it 
were  by  contagion,  to  the  legions  and  the  auxil« 
iary  troops,  all  sufficiently  agitated  by  the  revolt 
in  Germany.    The  vile  and  profligate  were  ready 
for  any  mischief,  and  among  the  few  of  sober 
conduct,  inactivity  was  no  better  than  treason 
in  disguise.  |  The  conspirators  saw  their  advan- 
tage, insomuch  that,  on  the  day  ensuing  the  ides 
of  January,  they  formed  a  resolution  to  take  Otho 
under  their  care,  as  he  returned  from  supper, 
and,  without  further  delay, proclaim  him  emperor. 
This  project,  however,  did  not  take  effect     In 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  confusion  in- 
separable from  it,  no  man  could  answer  for  the 
consequences.     The  city  was  full'  of  soldiers ; 
and  among  men  inflamed  with  liquor,  no  union, 
no  concerted  measure,  could  be  expected.     The 
traitors  desisted  froraf  their  purpose,  but  with  no 
public  motive.     The  general  welfare  made  no 
impression  on  men,  who  had  conspired  to  imbrue 
their  hand  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign.  What 
they  chiefly  feared  was,  that  the  first  who  offer- 
ed himself  to  the   troops  from  Germany  and 
Pannonia,  might  by  those  strangers,  and  in  the 
tumult  of  the  dark,  be  mistaken  for  Otho,  and 
saluted  by  the  title  of  emperor.     The  plot,  thus 
checked  for  the  present,  began  to  transpire,  and 
must  have  been  by  various  circumstances  brought 
to  light  had  not  the  chief  conspirators  laboured 
to  suppress  all  appearances  of  lurking  treason. 
Some  facts,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  Galba ; 
but  the  folly  of  Laco  explained  every  thing 
away,  and,  by  consequence,  the  emperor  was 
lulled  into  security.     The  pnefect  of  the  guards 
had  no  knowledge  of  the   military  character. 
Nothing  could   open  the  eyes  of  a  man,  who 
opposed    every   measure,  however    excellent, 
which   did    not  originate    with   himself.      By 
the   perversity  of  his  nature,  he  was  always 
at  variance   with   talents   and   superior  judg- 
ment. 

XXVII.  On  the  eighteenth  day  before  the 
calends  of  February,  Galba  assisted  at  a  sacrifice, 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  In  the  midst  of  the 
ceremony,  Umbricius  the  augur,  after  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  announced  impend- 
ing treason,  and  a  lurking  enemy  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Otho,  who  stood  near  the  em- 
peror, heard  this  prediction,  but  interpreted  it  in 
his  own  favour,  pleased  with  omens  that  prom- 
ised so  well  to  his  cause.  In  that  moment,  Ono- 
mastus came  to  inform  him,  that  his  builders 
and  surveyors  were  waiting  to  talk  with  him  on 
business.  This,  as  had  been  concertft,  was  a 
signal,  that  the  conspirators  were  ready  to  throw 
off  the  mask,  and  strik#  the  decisive  blow. 
Otho  quitted  the  temple,  having  first  told  such 
as  wondered  at  his  sudden  departure,  that,  being 
on  the  point  of  purchasing  certain  farm-houses 
not  in  good  repair,  he  had  appointed  workmen 
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to  examine  the  buildings  before  he  concluded  his 
bargain.  Having  made  that  feigned  excuse,  he 
walked  off,  arm  in  arm,  with  his  freedman ;  and, 
passing  through  the  palace  formerly  belonging 
to  Tiberius,  went  directly  to  the  great  market- 
place, called  the  Velabnim,  and  thence  to  the 
golden  mile-pillar  I  near  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
At  that  place  a  small  party  of  the  praetorian 
soldiers,  in  number  not  exceeding  three  and  twen- 
ty, saluted  him  emperor.  The  sight  of  such  an 
insignificant  handful  of  men  struck  him  with 
dismay;  but  his  partisans  drew  their  swords, 
and,  placing  him  in  a  litter,s  carried  him  off  in 
triumph.  They  were  joined  in  their  way  by  an 
equal  number,  some  of  them  accomplices  in  the 
treason;  others,  in  wonder  and  astonishment, 
hurried  along  by  the  current.  The  conspirators, 
brandishing  their  swords,  and  rending  the  air 
with  acclamations,  pursued  their  course,  while 
numbers  followed  in  profound  silence,  deter- 
mined to  see  the  issue  before  they  took  a  decided 
part. 

XXVIII.  JuUus  Martialis,  a  military  tribune, 
was  at  that  time  commanding  oflScer  in  the  camp. 
Amazed  at  a  treason  so  bold  and  daring,  and 
perhaps  imagining  that  it  extended  wider,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  torrent  His 
inactivity  had  the  appearance  of  a  confederacy 
in  guilt  The  rest  of  the  tribunes  and  centuri- 
ons followed  the  same  line  of  caution,  in  their 
solicitude  for  their  own  safety  losing  all  sense 
of  honour  and  of  every  public  principle.  Such, 
in  that  alarming  crisis,  was  the  disposition  of 
the  camp  t  a  few  seditious  incendiaries  dared  to 
attempt  a  revolution ;  more  wished  to  see  it,  and 
all  were  willing  to  acquiesce. 

XXIX.  Galba,  in  the  meantime,  ignorant  of 
all  that  passed,  continued  in  the  temple,  atten- 
tire  to  iht  sacred  rites,  and  with  his  prayers 
fatiguing  the  gods  of  an  empire  now  no  longer 
his.  Intelligence  at  length  arrived,  that  a  sena- 
tor (who  by  name  no  man  could  tell)  was  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Otho  was  soon  after 
announced.  The  people  in  crowds  rushed  for- 
ward from  every  quarter,  some  representing  the 
danger  greater  than  it  was,  others  lessening  it, 
and,  even  in  ruin,  still  retaining  their  habitual 
flattery.  A  council  was  called.  After  due  de- 
liberation, it  was  thought  advisable  to  sound  the 
dispositidns  of  the  cohort  then  on  duty  before  the 
palace,  but  without  the  interposition  of  Galba. 
His  authority  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  last 
extremity.  Piso  called  the  men  together,  and, 
from  the  steps  of  the  palace,  addressed  them  to 
the  following  purport:  «It  is  now,  i^y  fellow- 
soldiers,  the  sixth  day  since  I  was  made  by  adop- 


1  The  place  called  Veidbntm  lay  between  the  Forum 
and  Mount  Palatine.  The  JieUmium  aurtum  was  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  Forum.  The  temple  of  Saturn 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitollne  Hill. 

2  See  SuetonhiSi  Life  of  OthOj  a.  6. 


tion  presumptive  heir  to  this  great  empire. 
Whether  I  was  called  to  a  post  of  honour,  or  of 
danger,  was  more  than  I  could  then  foresee.  The 
offer  was  honourable,  and,  I  accepted  it ;  with 
what  advantage  to  my  own  family  in  particular, 
or  to  the  commonwealth  at  large,  it  will  be  yours 
to  determine.  For  myself,  I  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  I  now 
perceive  that  the  smiles  are  no  less  dreadful 
than  the  frowns  of  fortune.  But  for  myself  I 
feel  no  concern ;  I  feel  for  the  situation  of  an^ 
aged  father ;  I  feel  for  the  senate ;  I  feel  for  my 
country.  The  lot  of  all  three  will  be  grievoni, 
whether  we  fall  this  day  by  the  hands  of  assa»- 
sins,  or,  which  to  a  generous  mind  is  no  leas 
afflicting,  find  ourselves  obliged  to  shed  the 
blood  of  our  fellow  citizens.  In  the  late  revo- 
lution, it  was  matter  of  joy  to  all  good  men, 
that  the  city  was  not  discoloured  with  Romfii 
blood,  and  that,  without  civil  discord,  the  reins 
of  government  passed  into  other  hands.  To  se- 
cure the  same  tranquillity  was  the  object  of  the 
late  adoption.  By  that  measure,  Galba  had 
reason  to  think  that  he  closed  the  scene  of  war 
and  civil  commotion. 

XXX.  ««I  wiU  neither  mention  the  nobility 
of  my  birth,  nor  claim  the  merit  of  moderation. 
I  arrogate  nothing  to  myself.  In  opposition  to 
Otho  there  is  no  necessity  to  call  our  virtues  to 
our  aid.  The  vices  of  the  man,  even  then,  wheH 
he  was  the  friend,  or  rather  the  pander,  of  Nero, 
were  the  ruin  of  his  country.  In  those  vices  he 
places  all  bis  glory.  And  shall  a  life  of  debauch- 
ery, shall  that  effeminate  air,  and  that  soft 
solicitude  '  for  gay  apparel,  give  an  emperor  to 
the  Roman  world  .'  They,  who  suffer  profusion 
to  pass  for  liberality,  will  in  time  perceive  their 
error.  Otho  may  squander,  but  to  bestow  is  not 
in  his  character.  What  think  you  are  the  ob- 
jects that  now  engross  his  thoughts  ?  What  are 
his  views  ?  What  does  he  aim  at  >  Scenes  of 
luxury,  lawless  gratifications,  carousing  festi- 
vals, and  the  embraces  of  lascivious  women, 
are  the  imaginations  of  his  heart  These  with 
him  are  imperial  pleasures,  the  rights  of  sover^ 
eignty.  The  joy  will  be  his :  it  wUl  be  yours 
to  blush  for  your  new  master.  In  the  whole 
catalogue  of  those  daring  usurpers,  who  by 
their  crimes  have  risen  to  power,  is  there  an 
instance  of  one  who  made  atonemcut  by  his 
virtues  ?  Is  there  a  man  who  gained  an  empire 
by  iniquity,  and  governed  it  with  modera- 
tion ? 

*<  Galba  was  raised  by  the  voice  of  a  willing 
people  to  his  present  situation ;  his  inclination, 
and  your  consent,  have  added  me  to  the  line  of 
the  Cesars.  But  after  all,  if  the  commonwealth, 
the  senate,  and  the  people,  are  no  better  than 


3  See  Juvenal's  description  of  Oiho's  eflbminaoyi  and 
his  looking-glass,  sat  il.  ver.  99. 
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tmpty  man,  jrtt  tot  m*  aak  jon,  ny  lel- 
tow-toldten,  will  7011  soflbr  a  lawtoM  crew  to 
OTtttnni  ikm  fovMimMit  ?  From  tho  wont  tnd 
BOit  ftbuidoned  of  mankind  will  jou  neoiro  an 
omporar  ?  The  logions,  it  is  tnte,  have  at  dif- 
loront  times  mntinled  against  their  generals; 
Imt  your  fidelity  has  never  been  questioned. 
Nero  abdicated  1  yon  did  not  desert  him.  He 
fell  withont  yonr  treaebery.  And  shall  thirty 
ni0bns-— thirty  did  I  say  ?  their  number  is  less*^ 
■hall  a  wretched  handfal  of  vile  conspirators, 
whom  no  man  wonld  soffer  to  vote  in  the  choice 
of  a  tribane  or  centnTion,  dispose  of  the  Reman 
empire  at  their  will  and  pleasnre  ?  Will  yon 
establish  snch  a  preeedent  f  and,  by  establishing 
Hf  will  you  becMie  aeeomplices  in  the  guilt  ? 
The  example  will  pass  into  the  provinces  i  eon- 
fusion  and  ansoehy  will  be  the  fatal  eonsisquenee. 
Aalba  may  &11,  and  I  may  perish  with  him$ 
hut  the  calamities  of  a  eivil  war  must  remain 
for  you.  By  murdering  your  prince  you  may 
earn  the  wages  of  iniquity;  but  the  reward  of 
virtue  will  not  be  less.  Judge  whieh  is  beet,  a 
donative  for  your  Innoeanee,  or  a  laigess  for 
murder  and  rebellion  ?" 

XXXI.  During  this  harangue,  the  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  guard  withdrew  from  the  place. 
The  test  of  the  cohort  showed  no  sign  of  dieeon- 
tent  Without  noise  or  tumult,  the  usual  inci- 
dents of  sedition,  they  displayed  their  eelonrs 
according  to  the  militsxy  custom,  and  not,  as 
was  imsgined  afterwards,  with  a  design  to  cover, 
by  false  appearances,  a  settled  plan  of  troachery 
and  revolt.  Celius  Blaiius  was  sent  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  forces  from  Ulyricum,  at  that 
time  encamped  under  the  portico  of  Vipsanius.^ 
Qiders  were  llkewfee  given  to  Amulius  Sercnus 
and  Domitius  Sabinus,  two  eenturions  of  the 
Amt  rank,  to  draw  from  the  tempto  of  Liberty 
the  German  soldiers  quartered  in  that  place. 
The  legion,  draughted  from  the  marines,  was 
not  to  be  trusted.  Th^  had  seen,  on  Galba's 
entry  into  Rome,  a  cruel  massacre  of  their  com- 
rades, and  the  survivors,  with  minds  exasperated, 
panted  for  reyenge.  At  the  same  time,  Cetrius 
Sevens,  Suhrios  Dexter,  and  Pompelus  Long^ 
BUS,  three  militaiy  tribunes,  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  pratorian  camp,  with  an  inten- 
tion, while  the  ferment  was  still  recent,  and 
before  a  general  flame  was  kindled,  to  mould 
the  minds  of  the  men  to  a  pacific  temper.  Su- 
brius  and  Cetrius  were  repulsed  with  meneees. 
Loegiaus  was  roughly  handled.  The  soldiers 
took  away  his  weapons,  unwilling  to  listen  to  a 
man,  whom  they  considered  as  an  ofllcer  pro- 
moted out  of  his  turn,  by  the  favour  of  Oalba, 


4  A  poflUeo  bolUby  VIpasnhis  Agrlppa  hi  the  fl«ld  of 


f^nticBf  figrlppv,  0I  Ytatt  oonepunH  AppL 

Hoa.  lib.  1.  episi.  $, 


and,  for  that  reason,  faithful  to  his  prince.  The 
marine  legion,  without  hesiutton,  joined  the 
prstorian  malcontents.  The  detachment  from 
the  Illyrian  army  caught  the  infection,  and 
obliged  Celsufl  to  retire  under  a  shower  of  darts. 
The  veterans  from  Germany  remained  for  some 
time  in  suspense.  They  had  been  sent  by  Nero 
to  Alexandria;  but,  being  recalled  in  a  short 
time  afterwards,  they  returned  to  Rome,  in  a 
distressed  condition,  worn  out  with  toil,  and 
weakened  by  sickness  during  their  voyage. 
Galba  attended  to  their  wants,  and,  in  order  to 
recruit  their  strength,  administered  sessonable 
rellet  The  soldiers  felt  the  generosity  of  the 
prince,  and  gratitude  was  not  yet  eiftMcd  from 
their  minds. 

XXXII.  The  populace,  in  the  mean  time, 
with  a  crowd  of  slaves  intermixed,  rushed  into 
the  palace,  demanding  vengeance  on  the  bead  of 
Otho,  and  his  partisans.  The  clamour  was 
loud  and  dissonant,  like  that  of  a  rabble  in  the 
drcns  or  amphitheatre,  roaring  for  the  public 
sports,  or  some  new  spectacle.  The  whole  was 
conducted  without  principle,  without  judgment, 
or  sincerity ;  and,  befon  the  close  of  day,  the 
same  mouths  were  open  to  bawl  for  the  reverse 
of  what  they  desired  in  the  morning.  To  be 
ready  with  shouts  and  vociferation,  let  who  will 
be  the  reigning  prince,  has  been  in  all  ages  the 
seal  of  the  vulgar.  Galba,  in  the  mean  time, 
balanced  between  two  opposite  opinions.  Titos 
Vinius  was  for  his  remaining  in  the  palace. 
*<The  slaves,"  he  said,  «  might  be  armed,  and 
all  the  avenues  secured.  The  prince  should  by 
no  means  expose  himself  to  a  frantic  mob.  Due 
time  should  be  allowed  for  the  seditious  to  re- 
pent, and  for  good  men  to  form  a  plan  of  union, 
and  concert  their  measures.  Crimes  succeeded 
by  huny  and  sudden  despatch  c  honest  counsels 
gain  vigour  by  delay.  Should  it  be  hereafter 
proper  to  sally  forth,  that  expedient  would  be 
still  in  reserve ;  but  if  once  hazarded,  the  error 
will  be  seen  too  late.  The  prince,  in  that  case, 
would  be  in  the  power  of  his  enemies." 

XXXni.  It  was  argued  on  the  other  hand, 
**  that  the  exigence  called  for  vigorous  measures. 
Before  the  conspiracy  of  a  few  traitors  gained 
an  accession  of  strength,  one  brave  exertion 
might  prove  decisive.  Confront  the  danger,  and 
Otho  will  shrink  back  with  terror  and  dismay. 
It  is  not  long  since  he  went  forth  by  stealth. 
He  has  been  joined  by  a  few  incendiaries,  and 
hunted  away  to  a  camp,  where  do  plan  is  set- 
tled; but  now,  while  Galba's  friends  remain 
inactive,  he  assumes  the  sovereign,  and  has  time 
to  leara  how  to  play  his  part.  And  shall  we 
linger  hen  in  cold  debate,  till  the  usurper, 
having  mastered  the  camp,  comes  forth  to  In- 
vade tbejbrum,  and,  under  the  eye  of  a  lawful 
prince,  aaeends  the  capitol  P  In  the  mean  time, 
must  our  valiant  emperor  remain  trembling  In 
his  palace,  whito  his  warlike  friends  barricade 
the  doors,  preparing,  with  heroic  resolution,  to 
2  Y 
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sUnd  a  liege  f  Bat,  it  seems,  the  slavee  are  to 
be  armed;  and  tliey,  no  doubt,  will  render 
effectual  service*  especially  if  we  n^lect  the 
people,  now  ready  to*  support  our  cause,  and 
suffer  their  indignation  to  evaporate  without 
striking  a  blow.  What  is  dishonourable  is  al- 
ways dangerous.  If  we  must  fall,  let  us  brave- 
ly meet  our  fate.  Mankind  will  applaud  our 
valour,  and  Otho,  the  author  of  our  ruin,  will 
be  the  object  of  public  detestation.**  Vinius 
maintained  his  former  opinion.  Laco  opposed 
him  with  warmth,  and  even  with  violent  men- 
aces. In  this  Icelus  was  the  secret  prompter. 
That  favourite  bated  the  consul,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment big  with  danger,  chose  to  gratify  a  little 
and  a  narrow  spirit  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  public. 

XXXIV.  Galba  adopted  what  appeared  to  him 
the  most  specious  and  most  prudent  advice.  Piso, 
notwithstanding,  was  sent  forward  to  the  camp. 
The  presence  of  a  young  roan  of  high  expecta- 
tion, and  lately  called  to  the  first  honours  of 
the  state,  might  give  a  turn  to  the  passions  of 
the  army.  He  was  besides  considered  as  the 
enemy  of  Vinius.  If,  in  fact,  he  did  not  hate 
him,  the  enemies  of  the  minister  wished  it ;  and 
malice,  imputed  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  easily 
believed  to  be  a  natural  passion.  Piso  was 
hardly  gone  forth,  when  a  rumour  prevailed  that 
Otho  was  slain  in  the  camp.  The  report  at 
first  was  vague  and  uncertain,  but,  like  all  im- 
portant lies,  gathered  as  it  went,  and  grew  into 
credit.  It  was  confirmed  by  men  who  averred 
that  they  were  eye-witnesses  on  the  spot,  and 
saw  the  blow  given.  The  tale  was  welcome  to 
a  great  many,  and  the  credulous  swallowed  it 
without  further  inquiry.  It  was  afterwards 
thought  to  be  a  political  lie,  framed  by  Otho's 
friends,  who  mingled  in  the  crowd  in  order  to 
entice  Galba  from  his  palace. 

XXXV.  The  city  resounded  with  acclama^ 
tions.     Not  only  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  mul- 


titude were  transported  beyond  all  bounds,  but 

the  knights  and  senators  were  hurried  awayV  XXXVII.  «In   what  light,  my  fellv 
ith  the  torrent;  they  forgot  their  fears;  the/ Tiers,  shall  I  now  consider  myself?   In 


with 

rushed  to  the  emperor's  presence;  they  com- 
plained  that  the  punishment  of  treason  was  taken 
out  of  their  hands.  The  men  who,  as  it  appeared 
soon  after,  were  the  most  likely  to  shrink  from 
danger,  displayed  their  zeal  with  ostentation; 
lavish  of  words,  yet  cowards  in  their'hearts.  No 
man  knew  that  Otho  was  slain,  yet  all  averred 
it  as  a  fact.  In  this  situation,  wanting  certain 
intelligence,  but  deceived  by  his  courtiers,  Galba 
determined  to  go  forth  from  his  palace.  He 
called  for  his  armour.  The  weight  was  too  much 
for  his  feeble  frame;  and,  in  the  throng  that 
gathered  round  him,  finding  himself  overpower- 
ed, he  desired  to  be  placed  in  a  litterj^^Before 
he  left  the  palace,  Julius  Atticus,  a  soldier  of 
the  body-guard,  accosted  him  with  a  bloody 
sword  in  his  hand,  crying  aloud,  <*  In  me  you 
see  the  slayer  of  Otho;  it  was  I  that  killed 


him."  Galba  calmly  answered,!  *<Who  gav« 
yon  orders  ?"  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  mas 
even  in  the  last  extremity,  still  determined  te 
repress  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers;  by 
their  insolence  undismayed,  by  their  flattery 
never  softened. 

XXXVI.  Meanwhile,  the  prsstorian  guards 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  with  one  voice  declared 
for  Otho.  They  ranged  themselves  in  a  body 
round  his  person,  and,  in  the  ardonr  of  their 
zeal,  placed  him,  amidst  the  standards  and  eaglea, 
on  the  veiy  tribunal  where,  a  little  before,  stood 
the  golden  statues  of  Galba.  The  tribunes  and 
centurions  were  not  suffered  to  approach.  The 
common  soldiers,  having  no  kind  of  confidence 
in  their  officers,  gave  the  word  to  watch  the 
motions  of  all  in  any  rank  or  command.  The 
camp  resounded  with  shouts  and  mutual  exhor- 
tations, not  with  that  faint-hearted  zeal  whieh 
draws  from  the  mob  of  Rome  their  feeble  ac- 
clamations, but  with  one  mind,  one  geaeimt 
impulse,  all  concurred  in  support  of  their  new 
emperor.  The  pnetorians  were  almost  frmnde 
with  joy.  They  embraced  their  comrades  as 
they  saw  them  advancing  forward ;  tbey  clasped 
their  hands;  they  led  them  to  the  tribunal i 
they  repeated  the  military  oath,'  and  admin- 
istered it  to  all.  They  recommended  the  prince 
of  their  own  choice  to  the  affections  of  the 
men,  and  the  men,  in  their  turn,  to  the  favour 
of  the  prince.  Otho,  on  his  part,  omitted  no- 
thing that  could  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
multitude.  He  paid  his  court  to  the  rabble 
with  his  hands  outstretched,  bowing  lowly 
down,  and,  in  order  to  be  emperor,  crouching 
like  a  slave.  The  marine  legion  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity.  By  that  event 
Otho  felt  himself  inspired  with  uncommon 
ardour.  Having  hitherto  tampered  with  the 
soldiers  man  by  man,  he  judged  right  to  address 
them  in  a  body.  He  took  his  station  on  the 
rampart  of  the  camp,  and  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : 

fellow-sol- 
what 

character  must  I  address  you  ?  A  private  man  I 
cannot  call  myself,  for  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me  the  title  of  prince ;  but  can  I  assume  that 
title,  while  another  is  still  in  possession  of  the 


1  Suetonius  says,  Oalba  put  on  his  broa«up1at«,  ob. 
serving,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  a  poor  d*. 
fence  against  ao  many  swords.  Life  of  Galba,  s.  19. 
Plutarch  relates  that  the  soldier,  being  asked  by  Oalba, 
Who  gave  him  orders,  had  the  spirit  to  answer,"  My 
oath  and  my  duty." 

2  In  every  Roman  camp  the  statue  of  the  emperor 
was  placed  In  the  tribunal,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
general.    See  Annals,  rv.  s.  29. 

3  The  form  of  the  milllary  oath  was  as  follows:  J»- 
ranl  militeBf  omnia  «e  stratus  faeivrtmi  qtm  prae^trU 
imperator ;  nunquam  de§erturo§  miUtiamf  nae  morUm 
recutUurot  pro  Romana  rtpubliea.  Vegetius,  Ub.  H. 
cap  5. 
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«OT«reigii  power  ?  Ib  whtt  dMeripttoa  yon  yonr- 
•elTes  art  to  be  cltised,  is  to  me  matter  of  doubt ; 
and  must  remain  so, till  the  qiiestion  is  decided, 
Wbetber  you  have  in  your  camp  the  emperor  of 
Rome,  or  a  public  enemy  f  You  bave  heard  the 
cry  that  has  gone  forth:  the  same  voice  that 
demands  vengeance  on  me,  calls  aloud  for  your 
destruction.  With  my  life  yonr  fate  is  inters 
woven.  We  must  live  or  perish  together.  There 
is  no  alternative.  Th^  humanity  of  Cralba  is 
well  known  to  us  atf.  Perhaps,  even  while  I 
epeak,  he  has  pronounced  our  doom.  To  yield 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  will  be  an  easy  task 
to  him,  who,  without  a  request,  of  his  own  free 
will,  in  cold  blood,  could  give  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword  so  many  thousand  innocent  soldiers,  all 
destroyed  in  one  inhuman  massacre.  *  My  heart 
recoils  with  horror,  when  I  reflect  on  the  disas- 
trous day  when  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
the  city.  After  receiving  the  submission  of  the 
soldiers,  with  unheard-of  treachery  he  ordered 
the  whole  body  to  be  decimated ;«  and,  in  the 
view  of  the  people,  exhibited  a  scene  of  blood 
and  horror.  Thes^  are  the  exploits  of  Galba, 
and  this  is  his  only  victory.  With  these  inau- 
spicious omens  he  entered  the  city  of  Rome  r— 
and  what  has  been  since  the  glory  of  his  reign  ? 
Obultronitts  Sabinus  and  Cornelius  Marcellus 
have  been  murdered  in  Spain ;  Betuus  Chilo  in 
Gaol  t  Footeius  Capito  in  Germany  \  and  Clodius 
Haccr  in  Africa.  Add  to  these  Cingonius  Vano, 
butchered  on  his  m^rch,  Tnrpilianus  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  Nymphidius  in  the  camp.  Is 
there  a  province,  is  there  in  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire a  single  camp,  which  he  has  not  defiled  with 
blood  ?  This,  he  will  tell  you,  is  a  refonn  of  the 
army.  In  this  language  murder  is  a  legal  rem- 
edy: what  all  good  men  agree  to  call  a  deed  of 
barbarity,  passes  with  him  for  a  correction  of 
abuses.  Under  specious  names  he  confounds 
the  nature  of  things :  cruelty  is  justice,  avarice 
is  economy,  and  massacre  is  military  discipline. 
Since  the  death  of  Nero  not  more  than  seven 
months  have  elapsed )  and,  in  that  time,  Icelus 
his  freedman  has  amassed,  by  plunder,  more  enor^ 
mous  wealth  than  the  Polycleti^  the  Vantinii, 
the  Eia,  and  the  Haloti,  were  able  to  do  in  the 
whole  course  of  that  emperor'k  reign.  Even 
Titus  Vinius,  if  he  himself  had  seised  the  em- 
pire, would  have  had  the  grace  to  blush  at  such 
enormities ;  nor  should  we  have  groaned  under 
mch  a  load  ci  oppression.  Though  no  higher 
than  a  private  citizen,  he  plunders  without  re- 
morse I  he  seises  our  property,  as  If  we  were  his 
slaves  I  and  he  despises  us  as  the  servants  of 
another  master.     His  house  alone*  contains 


4  See  the  Appendix  to  Aonals,  xvi. 

6  Poljrcletufl,  Tatlnlus,  Helins,  and  Halotus,  were  la- 
mrartee  fivedmen,  who  rose  to  wealth  and  honours  in 
the  reign  of  Neru.  For  more  of  Helotns,  see  SoeU  in 
Galba»  s.  16. 

6  Tfados  alone  had  smsssed  riches  enough  to  dis- 


wealfh  suillcient  to  discharge  the  donative  every 
day  promised,  but  promised  merely  to  insult 
you. 

XXXVIII.  *>  That  your  hopes  of  beUer  times 
may  never  succeed,  Galba  has  taken  care,  by  his 
choice  of  a  successor,  to  entail  upon  you  endless 
misery.  He  has  adopted  a  man  from  whom  you 
can  have  nothing  to  expect ;  a  man  recalled  from 
banishment,  in  his  temper  dark  and  gloomy,  hard- 
ened in  avarice,  the  counterpart  of  the  emperor 
himself.  You  remember,  my  fellow-soldiers,  the 
day  on  which  that  adoption  was  made ;  a  day 
deformed  with  storms  and  tempests,  when  the 
warring  elements  announced  the  awful  displea- 
sure of  the  gods.  The  senate  and  the  people 
are  now  of  one  mind.  They  depend  upon  your 
valour.  It  is  your  generous  ardour  that  must 
give  vigour  and  energy  to  our  present  enterprise. 
Without  your  aid  the  best  designs  must  prove 
abortive.  It  is  not  to  a  war,  nor  even  to  danger, 
that  I  am  now  to  conduct  you ;  the  armies  of 
Rome  are  on  our  side.  The  single  cohort  re- 
maining with  Galba  is  composed  of  citizens,  not 
of  soldiers ;  they  are  gowned,  not  armed :  they 
do  not  stand  forth  in  his  defence  $  they  detain 
him  as  their  prisoner.  When  tiiey  see  yon 
advancing  in  firm  array,  and  when  my  signal  is 
given,  the  only  struggle  will  be,  who  shall  espouse 
my  cause  with  the  greatest  ardour.  The  time 
forbids  all  dull  delay;  we  have  undertaken  brave- 
ly I  but  it  is  the  issue  that  must  )\istify  the  mea- 
sure, and  crown  us  with  applause.'*  Having 
closed  his  harangue,  he  ordered  the  magazine 
of  arms  to  be  thrown  open.  The  soldiers  seized 
their  weapons ;  they  paid  no  regard  to  military 
rules  {  no  distinction  was  observed  ;  the  praeto- 
rians, the  legions,  and  the  auxiliaries  crowded 
together,  and  shields  and  helmets  were  snatched 
up  in  a  tumultuary  manner.  No  tribune,  no 
centurion,  was  allowed  to  give  orders.  Each  man 
was  his  own  commanding  officer.  '  While  the 
friends  of  discipline  stood  astonished  at  the  scene 
of  wild  confusion,  the  evil-minded  saw  with 
pleasure  that  the  regulars  were  offended,  and  in 
that  sentiment  found  a  new  motive  to  increase 
the  disorder. 

XXXIX.  The  number  of  the  rebell  increased 
every  moment,  and  their  noise  and  clamour 
reached  the  city  of  Rome.  Piso  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  proceed  to  the  camp.  He  met 
Galba,  who  had  left  the  palace,  on  his  vray  to 
the  forum.  Marius  Celsus  had  already  brought 
alarming  tidings.  Some  advised  the  emperor  to 
return  to  his  palace ;  others  were  for  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Capitol,  and  the  major  part  for  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  tribunal  of  public  ha- 
rangues t  numbers  gave  their  advice,  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  clash  with  the  opinions  of  others  i 


charge  the  donative,  which  had  been  promised  to  the 
soldiers  Xfj  Njmphidlus,  In  the  name  of  Oalba,  but  which 
was  still  withheld.  See  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvL 
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9nd,  IB  the  4istn«tiMi  ti  jtnfaif  wvmIi,  tht 
miUfortoaa  w,m,  tkat  what  oaglit  to  havt  oocoT' 
red  iint,  wu  Men  too  Uto.  ThejdoeadodwlMD 
ttio  opportunity  wm  loot  Wo  art  toU  thot 
Laeo,  without  the  pdvitj  of  Gelho,  fomied  a 
dealgo  against  the  lile  of  Viniua.  The  mwder 
of  that  minif  ter»  he  thought,  would  appeeie  the 
fury  of  the  soldierfy  or  it  laay  be  that  he  iui- 
pected  treacheiy,  and  thought  him  joined  in  a 
secret  league  with  Otbo :  perhape  Ua  own  maUee 
was  the  motive.  But  for  thia  dark  puipoee 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  waa  eoDTenient: 
the  Bwoxd  once  drawn,  there  wai  no  knowing 
where  the  scene  of  blood  would  end*  Messen- 
gers arriving  eveiy  moment  increased  the  eon- 
stemation  i  the  spirit  of  Galba's  friends  began 
to  droops  numbers  deserted  tusa^  and  of  all 
that  zeal  which  a  little  before  blsjeed  out  with 
80  much  ardour,  eveiy  spark  waa  now  extin- 
guished. 

XL.  Galba,  in  the  midst  of  a  piodigiouB  con- 
flux of  people,  ^9d  not  strength  to  support  him- 
self {  and  as  thje  waving  multitude  was  impelled 
different  wajs,  he  was  hurried  on  by  the  torrent. 
The  temples,  the  porticos,  and  great  halls  round 
the  forum,  were  filled  with  crowds  of  gazing 
spectators.    The  whole  presented  an  awful  spec- 
tacle. ▲  deep  and  sullen  silence  prevailed.   The 
very  rabble  was  hushed.     Amasement  sat  on 
every  face.     Their  eyes  watched  every  motion, 
and  their  ears  caught  every  sound.   The  interval 
was  big  with  terror  i  it  was  neither  a  tumult, 
nor  a  settled  calm,  but  rather  the  stillness  of  fear, 
or  smothered  rage,  such  as  often  precedes  some 
dreadful  calamity.    Otho  was  still  in  the  camp. 
He  received  intelligence  that  the  populace  had 
recourse  to  arms,  and  thereupon  ordered  his 
troops  to  push  forward  with  rapidity,  and  pre- 
vent the  impending  danger.    At  his  command 
the  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  -marching  to  dethrone 
an  eastern  monarch,  a  Vologeses,  or  a  Pacoms, 
and  not  their  own  lawful  sovereign,  advanced 
with  impetuous  fury  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  an  old  man,  naked  and  disarmed. 
They  entered  the  city ;  they  dispersed  the  com- 
mon people  I  they  spurred  their  horses  at  full 
speed,  and,  rushing  into  the  forum  sword  in 
hand,  trampled  the  senators  under  foot.    The 
sight  of  the  capitol  made  no  impression  i  the 
temples  sanctified  by  the  religion  of  ages,  oouM 
not  restrain  their  fuiy  i  lor  the  majesty  of  fo^ 
mer  princes  they  had  no  respect,  and  of  those 
who  were  to  succeed,  no  kind  of  dread.    They 
rushed  forward  to  conmiit  a  detestable  parricide, 
forgetting,  in  their  frantic  rage,  that  crimes 
of  that  atrocious  nature  are  sure  to  be  punish- 
ed by  the  prince  that  suceeeds  to  the  sovereign 
power. 

XLI.  The  prwtorians  no  sooner  appeared  in 
sight,  than  the  standard-bearer  of  the  cohort  still 
remaining  with  Oalba  (his  nime,  we  are  told, 
was  AttiUus  Vergilio)  tore  from  tilie  colours  the 
imsge  of  Galba,  and  dashed  it  ofe  the  gioMid. 


That  signal  given,  ilM  iMtan,  with  eae  viiM, 
declared  fsr  Othe.  The  fweple  fled  In  censter-, 
nation.  Such  aa  ttngeied  behind  were  attacked 
swofd  in  hand.  The  men,  who  carried  Galba  in 
a  litter,  were  struck  with  terror.  In  their  fri^t 
they  let  him  hil  to  the  ground  near  the  Curtian 
lake.1  His  last  words,  according  as  men  admii^ 
ed  or  hated  him,  have  been  variously  reported. 
Aeeording  to  some,  he  asked,  in  a  suppliant  tone. 
What  haim  he  had  done  ?  and  prayed  for  a  few 
days,  that  he  might  discharge  the  donatlTe  due 
to  the  soldiers.  Others  assure  us,  that  he  pre-> 
sented  his  neck  to  the  assassin's  stroke,  and  said 
with  a  firm  tone  ot  voice,  «8trfke,  if  the  good 
of  the  cosamonwealth  requires  it**  To  ruflans 
thirsting  for  blood,  no  matter  what  he  said.  By 
what  hand  the  blow  was  given,  cannot  now  be 
known.  8ome  impute  it  to  Tereotitts,  a  resum- 
ed veteran  s  others,  to  a  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Lecaniua.  A  report  still  more  general  has  trans- 
mitted down  to  us  the  name  of  Camurius,  a 
oommon  soldier  of  the  fifteenth  legion.  This 
man,  it  is  said,  cut  Galba's  throat.  The  rest  feU 
on  with  brutal  rage,  and  finding  Us  breast  cov- 
ered with  armour,  dissevered  his  legs  and  arms. 
Nor  did  the  barbarians  desist,  till  the  emperor  lay 
a  headless  trunk,  deformed  with  vrounds,  and 
weltering  in  his  blood. 

XLIL  Titus  Vinlus  was  the  next  viethn.  The 
manner  in  which  he  met  his  fate  is  likewise  left 
uncertain.  Whether  on  the  first  assault  his  ut- 
terance was  suppressed  by  fear,  or  whether  he 
had  power  to  call  out,  that  Otho  had  given  no 
orders  against  his  life,  we  have  now  no  means 
of  knowing.  Those  words,  if  really  spoken, 
might  be  an  eflbrt  of  pusillanimity  to  save  his 
life,  or  they  were  the  confession  of  a  man,  who 
was  actually  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy. 
His  life  and  manners  leave  no  room  to  doubt  but 
he  was  capable  of  joining  In  a  parricide,  of  which 
Us  own  administration  e  was  the  principal  cause. 
He  fell  by  a  wound  that  shattered  the  joint  of 
his  knee,  and  as  he  lay  stretched  in  that  condi- 
tion, he  was  run  through  the  body  by  Julius  Carus^ 
a  legionary  soldier.  He  expired  before  the  tem- 
ple of  Julius  Cnsar. 

XLin.  While  the  rebels  were  acting  their 
hortftle  tragedy,  the  age  beheld,  in  the  conduct 
of  one  man,  a  splendid  example  of  courage  and 
fidelity.  Semprottius  Densns  was  the  person  s  a 
centurion  of  the  prstorlan  cohort  Having  been 
Mdered  by  Galba  to  join  the  guard  that  escort- 
ed Pise,  he  no  sooner  saw  a  band  of 


1  This  was  In  the  Fonnn  near  the  Rostra.  It  has  been 
observed  in  a  former  aon,  that  the  Palpli  of  Harangais 
was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  ihipe»  uid  thence  called 
Bo^ra.  For  Galba's  death  and  fUneral,  see  Soetoabs 
inGelba,a». 

8  Galba  laboofed  under  the  weight  of  crimes  eonualW 
ted  by  Ms  minister,  TItns  Tlnios,  who  Is  said  to  have 
beenan  aeeompliee  hi  the  plot,  which  was  occasiened 
by  his  own  lidQQliy* 
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biandialiing  kif  panivd,  mkI  •xiteiBtBg  igtiiitt 
(Jm  horiiUa  dsed.  WUh  hU  yoim,  with  hb 
|iid»d,  with  f ?«u  #fort  in  the  pow«r  of  Ban,  he 
made  e  hraT«  reiittaiMe,  ud  gaY«  Piio,  wowided 
M  he  wai,  ep  eppertnai^  of  meking  hit  escape. 
PiM  retehed  the  temple  of  Vetts,  where  •  sieve 
of  the  stale  touched  with  eompaf8ioD»eoadiieted 
him  to  his  own  private  apartment  Piso  lay 
eopcealed  for  some  time,  not  iadehted  to  the 
Sanctis  of  the  temple»  nor  to  the  rites  of  leli- 
gioa,  but  sheltered  hj  the  ohsenrity  of  the  place. 
At  length*  Salpidns  Floras,  who  belonged  to  a 
British  cohort,  and  had  been  made  by  Galba  a 
eitisen  of  Rome,  and  Stathis  Mareus,  a  pnetorian 
soldier,  arrived  in  quest  of  him  by  Otho^fe  special 
oidnr.  B j  these  two  men  Piso  wee  dragged  to 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple,  where,  under  re- 
peated blows,  he  breathed  his  last 

XLIV.  In  the  midst  of  a  gsneral  massacre, 
BO  murder,  we  are  told,  gave  so  much  satlsfiM- 
tioB  to  Otho,  nor  was  there,  among  the  beads  cot 
•ff^  ottf  •  at  which  he  gaaed  with  such  ardent 
•jes.  By  this  event  he  felt  himself  relieved 
from  all  apprehensions.  The  fate  of  Galba  and 
of  Titus  Vinitts  affected  him  in  a  different  man- 
ner. The  former  brought  to  his  ssind  an  idea  of 
majesty  fallen  from  a  state  of  elevation  i  and 
the  death  of  the  latter  awakened  the  memory  of 
an  early  £riendship,  and  even  into  a  heart  like 
his,  fierce,  cruel,  and  ambitious,  infused  a  tine* 
tnre  of  meUacholy.  When  Piso  fell,  an  enemy 
expired.  Feeling  for  him  neither  regret  nor 
compunction,  he  gave  a  loose  to  Joy.  The  three 
heeds  were  Axed  on  poles,  and  carried,  amidst 
the  ensigns  of  the  cohorts,  with  tha  eagle  of  the 
legion,  throBgh  the  streets  of  Rome.  A  bend  of 
soldien  followed,  stretching  forth  their  bands 
reeking  with  bk)od,  and  boasting  aloud  thai  they 
gave  the  mortal  wounds,  or  that  Ihey  were 
present  aiding  and  abetting ;  all,  with  truth  or 
falsehood,  claiming  the  honour  of  an  atrocious 
deed.  No  lem  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
memorials, presented  on  this  occasion,  by  persons 
who  claimed  the  reward  of  crimes  committed  on 
that  dreadful  day,  were  afterwards  iisnnd  by  Vi- 
tolUusi  and  the  seveial  anthers,  after  diligent 
search  made  by  his  orders,  were  punished  with 
death,  not  from  motives  of  regard  for  the  memoiy 
of  Galba,  but  with  the  usual  poUey  of  princes, 
who  think,  hy  punishing  the  malefectors  of  a 
former  reign,  that  they  establish  a  precedent, 
and,  by  the  terrors  of  future  vengeance,  effec- 
tually secure  theaaselves. 

XLV.  Another  senate  and  another  people 
seemed  now  te  be  in  possession  of  Rome.  All 
prossed  forward  to  the  camp.  You  would  have 
thought  it  a  race  of  servility,  in  which  every  man 


8  ChiiMiBcthahMd  of  Galba,  Oiho  cried  out,  This 
Is  Boihlag,  oqr  r«now-aoUitrs:  bring  bm  Uw  haed  of 
Pisa.  BaePlmarch,  Lift  of  Galba. 


eodaavound  to  ovtetrip  hie  Isllow-eitlcens,  and 
be  the  first  to  pay  his  court  They  Joined  In  re- 
viling the  name  of  Galba,  and  all  applauded  the 
conduct  of  the  sohiiers.  Th^  thronged  round 
Otho,  fewning  to  kiss  his  hand,  and,  in  pfopor- 
tlon  to,  their  want  of  sincerity,  playing  the  faree 
with  overacted  seal.  Otho  was  not  deficient  in 
the  mmnmery  of  thanks  and  gratitude.  Atten- 
tive to  all,  and  gradoua  to  indivldualB,  he  took 
care  at  the  same  time,  by  his  looks  and  actions, 
to  restrain  the  soldien,  who,  by  the  ferocity  of 
their  looks,  seemed  to  threaten  further  mischief. 
BCarins  Celsus,  the  consul  elect,  was  the  object 
of  their  vengeance.  He  had  been  the  friend  of 
Galba,  and.  In  the  last  extremity,  continued 
faithful  to  that  unhappy  prince.  His  talents 
and  integrity  gave  offence  to  a  lawless  crew, 
with  whom  every  virtue  was  a  crime.  Tbey 
demanded  his  immediate  execution.  But  their 
vtews  were  too  apparent.  The  best  and  ^blest 
men  in  Rome  were  doomed  to  destruction  by  a 
set  of  men^  who  panted  to  let  loose  their  rage, 
and  lay  a  semie  of  blood,  of  plunder,  and  devas- 
tation. Otho  was  not  yet  in  fulness  of  power. 
His  authority  was  sniBcient  to  command  the 
perpetration  of  crimes  {  to  prohibit  them  was 
still  beyond  him.  The  pert  be  assumed  was 
that  of  a  man  enraged,  and  bent  on  some  atro- 
cious deed.  In  that  pretended  Auy,  he  ordered 
Celsus  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  as  a  man  reserved 
for  heavier  punishment,  and  by  that  stratagem 
saved  him  from  destruction. 

XL VI.  The  pnstorians,  from  this  time,  knew 
no  controL  They  choee  their  own  prefects; 
namety,  Plotius  Firmus,  formerly  a  common 
soldier,  raised  afterwards  to  the  command  of  the 
night-guard,  and,  even  during  the  life  of  Galba, 
a  partisan  in  favour  of  Otho.  To  him  they 
added  Lielnius  Proculus,  a  man  who  lived  in 
intimacy  with  Otho,  and  was  supposed  to  be  an 
accomplice  In  all  his  dark  designs.  For  the 
offlce  of  governor  of  Rome  tbey  named  Flavins 
8abinus,4  influenced  in  their  choice  by  their 
reepect  for  the  memory  of  Nero,  who  had  com- 
mitted to  him  the  same  important  charge.  The 
nu^rity  had  another  motive  i  by  concurring  in 
this  nomination,  they  meant  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  Vespasian,  the  brother  of  8abinus.  Their 
next  object  was,  to  abolish  the  fees  exacfed  by 
the  centurions  for  occasional  exemptions  from 
duty,  and  for  leave  of  absence.  These  fees,  in 
fact,  were  an  annual  tribute  out  of  the  poclmta 
of  toe  common  men.  In  consequence  of  this 
abuse,  a  fourth  part  of  every  company  was  seen 
rambling  about  the  ceuntiy,  or  idly  loitering  in 
the  very  camp.  The  centurion  received  his 
perquisite,  and  had  no  other  care.    Nor  was  the 


4  Flarins  Sftblaua  had  be«n  appointed  prefect  of  the 
city  \fj  Nero.  Tbe  ■otdten  loved  the  vices  of  the  former 
reign,  and  for  that  reason  coailnued  SaMBoa  in  the  aame 
oiBce.  For  more  of  Sabinus, see  Hinory,  li.  a  74  and 7S| 
and  Soet.  fai  Yeapaalaa,  s.  1. 
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loldier  solkitouB  tbont  the  price:  he  pnrahftBed 
a  right  to  be  idle,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
enabled  himself  to  defray  the  expense  gave  him 
no  kind  of  scruple.  By  theft,  by  robbery,  and 
by  servile  employments,  be  gained  enough  to 
enrich  bis  qiBcer ;  and  the  officer,  in  return,  sold 
a  dispensation  from  labour  and  the  duties  of  the 
service.  Whoever  had  hoarded  up  a  little  money, 
was,  for  that  reason,  harassed  with  discipline, 
and  oppressed  with  labour,  till  he  purchased  the 
usual  indulgence.  By  these  extortions,  the  sol- 
dier was  impoverished,  his  stock  was  exhausted ; 
and  after  a  vagabond  life,  his  industry  relaxed, 
and  his  vigour  wasted,  he  returned  to  the  camp 
without  courage,  strength,  or  money.  By  these 
pernicious  practices  corruption  grew  into  a  sys- 
tem. The  common  men  forgot  all  discipline ; 
their  morals  went  to  ruin ;  and,  in  the  natural 
progress  of  vice,  all  became  ripe  for  tumult, 
insurrections,  and  civil  war.  To  remedy  the 
mischief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  the  centurions,  Otho  undertook  to 
pay  an  annual  equivalent  to  the  officers  out  of 
his  own  revenue.  '  This  reform  was,  no  doubt, 
both  wise  and  Just  Good  princes  adopted  it 
afterwards,  and  it  is  now  a  settled  rule  in  the 
military  system.  Laco,  the  late  commander  of 
the  praetorians,  was  condemned  to  an  island, 
there,  as  was  j^ven  out,  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days ;  but  a  veteran  soldier,  whom  Otho 
had  despatched  for  the  purpose,  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  Martianus  Icelus,  being  of  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  a  manumitted  slave,  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

XLVII.  After  the  horrors  of  a  day  spent  in 
guilt,  and  blood,  and  carnage,  if  any  thing  could 
add  to  the  public  misery,  it  was  the  joy  that 
succeeded  to  that  dismal  scene.  The  pretor  of 
the  cityi  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  senate. 
The  other  magistrates  strove  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  vilest  adulation.  The  fathers 
assembly  without  delay.  The  tribunitian  power, 
the  name  of  Augustus,  and  all  imperial  honours 
enjoyed  by  former  princes,  were  by  a  decree 
granted  to  Otho.  Several  members  of  that  as- 
sembly were  conscious  of  having  thrown  odious 
colours  on  the  name  and  character  of  their  new 
emperor,  and  hoped  to  expiate,  by  present  flatte- 
ry, thf  bitterness  of  former  invectives.  Whether 
Otho  despised  those  injurious  reflections,  or 
ftored  them  in  his  memory  for  future  occasions, 
is  uncertain.  The  shortness  of  his  reign  has  left 
that  matter  undecided.  He  was  conveyed  in 
triumph  to  the  capitol,  and  thence  to  the  impe- 
rial palace.  In  his  way,  he  saw  the  forum  dis- 
eoloured  with  blood,  and  heaps  of  slaughtered 
citizens  lying  round  him.  He  granted  leave  to 
remove  the  dead  bodies,  and  to  perform  the  rites 
of  sepulture.     The  remains  of  Piso  were  buried 


1  The  two  consuls,  Oalba  and  VinluS}  being  cut  off, 
the  power  of  convening  the  senate  devolved  to  the  city 
prvtor.   See  Cicero's  Epistles,  lib.  x.  epift.  IS. 


by  his  wife  Vennia,*  and  Seribenianits  hit  bro- 
ther. The  last  duty  ta  Titus  Vinius  was  per^ 
formed  by  his  daughter  Crispina.s  Their  heads, 
which  the  murderers  had  reserved  for  sale,  were 
found,  and  redeemed  at  a  stipulated  price. 

XLVIII.  Piso  had  well  nigh  completed  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age  {  always  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  public,  yet  never  happy.  Two  of 
'his  brothers  suffered  a  violent  death ;  Magnos, 
by  the  conunand  of  Claudius,  and  Crassus,  by 
the  cruelty  of  Nero.  He  himself  had  passed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  in  banishment ;  aa 
outlaw  for  some  years,  and  four  days  a  prince  by 
the  adoption  of  Galba,  he  was  raised  above  hit 
elder  brother ;  but,  by  that  preference,  all  he 
gained  was  to  be  murdered  first. 

Titus  Vinius  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven  ;  a  man  of  unsettled  principle,  and  varioni 
manners.  His  father  was  of  a  pnetorian  family ; 
his  grandfather  by  the  maternal  line  was  in  the 
number  proscribed  by  the  triumvirate.  His  firrt 
campaign,  under  Calvisius  Sabinus^  began  with 
disgrace.  The  wife  of  his  commanding  officer, 
prompted  by  wanton  curiosity,  went  by  night,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  common  soldier,  to  view  the 
site  and  disposition  of  the  camp.  '  In  her  frolic, 
she  went  round  to  visit  the  sentinels,  and  the 
posts  and  stations  of  the  army.  Arriving  at 
length  at  the  place  where  the  eagles  were  de- 
posited, she  did  not  scruple  to  commit  the  act 
of  adultery  on  that  sacred  spot.  Vinius  was 
charged  as  her  accomplice,  and,  by  order  of  Cali- 
gula, loaded  with  irons.  By  the  revolution  which 
soon  after  happened,  he  regained  his  liberty,  and 
from  that  time  rose  to  honours.  He  discharged 
the  office  of  praetor,  and  afterwards  commanded 
a  legion,  free  from  reproach.  His  name,  bow- 
ever,  was  soon  after  branded  with  a  crime^ 
which. a  common  slave  would  have  blushed  t» 
commit  Being  a  guest  at  the  table  of  Claudius^ 
he  was  charged  with  pilfering  a  golden  goblet 
On  the  following  day  that  emperor,  to  distin- 
guish Vinius  from  the  rest  of  his  company,  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  trusted  with  nothing 
better  than  a  cup  of  earthenware.  Notwith- 
standing this  disgrace,  he  became  proconsul  of 
Narbon  Graul,  and  acquitted  himself  in  his  ad- 


2  For  Verania,  the  wife  of  Piso,  see  PUny  the  coasel, 
lib.  ii.  episL  90. 

3  Crlspina  the  daughter  of  Vinius,  bought  her  Other's 
head  at  a  great  price  from  the  bands  of  assassins.  Plu- 
tarch, Life  of  Galba. 

4  Calvisius  Sabinus,  mentioned  in  this  place,  was  pro> 
bably  the  person  who,  in  Caligula's  rei^  commanded 
in  Pannonla,  and,  on  bis  retarn  to  Rome,  was  compelled 
to  end  his  days,  A.  U.  C.  792.  His  wife  Cornelia,  whom 
we  find  abandoned  to  her  libidinous  passions,  almost 
redeemed  her  character  in  the  last  act  of  her  life.  She 
perished  with  her  husband.  Seneca  talks  of  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Calvisius  Sabinus,  who,  he  says,  did  not 
know  how  to  enjoy  his  success  in  the  world  with  mod- 
eration ;  but  whether  that  was  the  Sabinus  of  Tacitus  It 
uncertain.  Numguam  vidi  hcmintm  b€aium  imitcm 
Uv9,  Seneca,  splst.  xxril. 
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mlBiitrstioii  with  distlBgnlihad  ftmmtm  and  aqval 
Intogritjr.  The  friendship  of  Gelba  placed  him 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Bold  and  prompt 
in  action,  of  an  enterprising  genius  and  undaunt- 
ed courage,  he  was  at  the  same  time  dark,  subtle, 
and  deceitful.  Qualified  to  succeed  in  whatever 
he  undertook,  and  by  nature  ready  for  good  or 
evil  deeds,  he  practised  vice  and  virtue  with  al- 
ternate success  and  equal  ardour.  His  last  will, 
en  account  of  his  immoderate  wealth,  was  de- 
clared null  and  void.  That  of  Piso  was  confirmed 
by  his  poverty. 

XLIX.  Gaiba*fe  body,  during  the  night  that 
followed  the  murder,  lay  exposed  to  numberless 
indignities.    It  was  at  length  conveyed  by  Ar- 
gins,  an  ancient  slave  and  steward  of  that  unfor- 
tunate emperor,  te  the  private  gardens  of  his 
master,  and  there  deposited  in  an  humble  man- 
ner without  honour  or  distinction.    His  head, 
in  n  mangled  condition,  was  fixed  on  a  pole  by< 
the  rabble  of  the  camp,  and  set  up  to  public  view 
near  the  tomb  of  Patrobios,  a  slave  manumitted 
by  Nero,  and  by  order  of  Galba  put  to  death. 
In  that  situation  it  was  found  on  the  following 
day,  and  added  to  the  ashes  of  the  body,  which 
had  been  already  committed  to  the  flames.   Such 
was  the  end  of  Bervius  Galba,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age.    He  had  seen  the  reign 
of  five  princes,  and  enjoyed,  during  that  whole 
period,  a  series  of  prosperity ;  happy  as  a  private 
dtixen,  as  a  prince  unfortunate.     He  was  de- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.   His  wealth 
was  great:   his  talents  not  above  mediocrity. 
Free  from  vice ;  he  cannot  be  celebrated  for  his 
virtues.     He  knew  the  value  of  fame,  yet  was 
neither  arrogant  nor  vain-glorious.     Having  no 
rapacity,  hMiras  an  economist  of  his  own,  and  of 
the  public  treasure  careful  to  a  degree  of  avarice. 
To  his  friends  and  freedmen  he  was  open,  gener^ 
ons,  and  even  resigned  to  their  will.     When  his 
choiee  was  happily  made,  his  indulgence,  bow- 
ever  excessive,  was  at  worst  an  amiable  weak- 
ness ;  when  bad  men  surrounded  him,  his  good 
nature  bordered  on  folly.     The  splendour  of  his 
rank,  and  the  felicity  with  which  he  steered 
through  the  dangers  of  a  black  and  evil  period, 
helped  to  raise  the  value  of  his  character  \  his  in- 
dolence passed  for  wisdom,  and  inactivity  took 
the  name  of  prudence.     In  the  vigour  of  his 
days,  he  served  with  honour  in  Crermany ;   as 
proconsul  of  Africa,  he  governed  with  modera- 
tion ;  and  the  Nethermost  Spain,  when  be  was 
advanced  in  years,  felt  the  mildness  of  his  ad- 
ministration.    While  no  higher  than  a  private 
citixen.  Iris  merit  was  thought  superior  to  his 
rank ;  and  the  suffrages  of  mankind  would  have 
pronounced  him  worthy  of  empire,  had  he  never 
made  the  experiment. 

L.  In  this  disastrous  juncture,  while  Rome 
was  shuddering  with  horror  at  the  late  dreadful 
carnage,  and,  from  the  well  known  vices  of 
Otho*s  nature,  men  were  in  dread  of  worse  evils 
•till  to  come,  despatches  from  Germany  brought 


an  account  of  a  new  etoim  randy  to  bunt  in  that 
quarter.  The  revolt  of  Yitellius,  and  the  anniee 
under  his  command,  was  no  longer  a  secret.  The 
intelligence  arrived  before  the  death  of  Galba, 
but  was  suppressed  by  that  emperor,  that  the 
sedition  on  the  Upper  Rhine  might  be  thought 
the  only  mischief  that  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire.  At  length  the  true  state  of 
affairs  was  known,  and  a  general  panic  spread 
through  the  eity.  Not  only  the  senators  and 
Roman  knights,  who  had  still  some  shadow  of 
authority,  but  the  meaner  populace,  mourned 
over  the  distractions  of  their  country.  All 
were  grieved  to  see  two  men  of  the  most  per^ 
nicions  characters,  enervmted  by  luxury,  and 
abandoned  to  every  vice,  chosen  by  some  fatality 
to  be  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  crimes  and  miseries,  which,  under  the  late 
emperors,  were  one  continued  pestilence,  were 
no  longer  the  objects  that  employed  the  public 
mind.  The  civil  wars  were  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all  I  they  talked  of  Rome  besieged  and  taken 
by  her  own  armies;  they  remembered  Italy 
laid  waste;  the  provinces  plundered,  the  battles 
of  Pharsalia  and  Philippi,  and  the  siege  of  Mo- 
dena  and  Perujia,s  two  places  well  known  in 
history,  and  each  of  them  the  scene  of  public 
calamity. 

"  In  those  tempestuous  times,  the  struggle,"  it 
was  observed,  **  lay  between  men  of  illustrious 
character,  and  by  their  contentions  the  state  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But,  even  then, 
under  Julius  Csssar,  the  empire  still  survived 
and  flourished.  It  survived  under  Augustus, 
and  gained  additional  lustre.  Under  Pompey 
and  Brutus,  had  their  arms  prevailed,  the  repub- 
lic would  have  been  once  more  established.  But 
those  men  have  passed  away.  Otho  and  Yitel- 
lius are  now  the  competitors :  and  for  them,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  the  people  crowd  to  the 
temples  ?  must  they  pray  for  a  tyrant  to  reign 
over  them  f  Vows,  in  such  a  cause,  were  impi- 
ous, since,  in  a  war  between  two  detestable  rivsds, 
he,  who  conquers,  will  be  armed  with  power  to 
commit  still  greater  crimes,  and  pro,ve  himself 
the  worst"  Such  were  the  reasonings  of  the 
people.  Some,  who  saw  at  a  distance,  fixed  their 
eyes  on  Vespasian,  and  the  armies  in  the  east. 
They  fersaw  new  commotions  in  that  port  of  the 
world,  and  dreaded  the  calamities  of  another 
war.  Vespasian,  they  agreed,  was  in  every  re- 
spect superior  to  the  two  chiefs,  who  now  con- 
vulsed the  state ;  but  even  his  character  <  was 


6  The  bottle  of  Pharsalin  was  A.  U.  C.  TW;  that  of 
Muiloft,  between  Mark  Antony  and  ihe  consuls  Uirtius 
and  Panaa,  711 ;  of  Philtppi,  in  the  year  of  Rome  713; 
and  the  aief^e  of  Feruaia,  A  U.  C.  714. 

6  Veapaaian,  in  the  raign  of  Caligula,  was  a  tima-eerv> 
tng  flatterer;  and, being  afterwards  owrwhaUnad  with 
debM,  was  a  man  of  an  aquivoeal  eharaetar.  Suai.  hi 
Vespas.  s.  2, 3)  and  5. 
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ntMr  pnUMMtlnL  Th*  tmtk  It,  of  ftU  tha 
prinees  who  to  hii  tima  raigntd  at  Rome,  be  wu 
tke  only  one,  whom  power  reforaiod,  and  mdo 
a  btttor  man. 

LL  That  the  revolt  ander  Vitelliiu  may  bo 
Men  in  its  true  light,  it  will  be  nceessaiy  to  state 
the  oausei  that  piodoeed  it.  I  therefore  go  back 
to  the  origin  of  that  event  After  the  defeat  of 
Joliut  Vindejc  i  and  the  total  rent  of  hia  armies, 
the  victorious  legions,  enriched  with  booty,  grew 
wanton  with  success.  To  men,  who  without 
fatigue  or  danger  had  closed  a  lucrative  war,  the 
love  of  enterprise  became  a  natural  passion.  They 
preferred  hostilities  to  a  state  of  inaction,  and 
plunder  to  the  soldier's  pay.  They  had,  till  the 
late  commotions  called  them  forth,  endured  the 
hardships  of  a  rigoions  service,  in  a  bleak  eli- 
mate  and  a  desolate  oountiy ,  where,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  disdpliiie  was  enforced  with  strict 
severity.  But  discipline,  they  knew,  would  be 
relaxed  by  civil  discord.  In  the  distractions  of 
parties,  both  sides  encourage  licentiousness  i  and, 
by  consequence,  fraud,  eomiption,  and  treachery, 
triumph  with  impunity.  The  mutinous  soldiers 
were  abundantly  provided  with  arms  and  horses, 
both  for  parade  and  serrice.  Before  the  late  war 
in  Gaul,  they  saw  no.  more  than  the  company, 
or  the  troop  of  hone  to  which  they  belonged. 
Stationed  at  different  quarters,  they  never  went 
beyond  their  limits,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  kept  the  armies  diitinct  and  separate. 
Being  at  length  drawn  together  to  make  bead 
against  Vindez,  they  felt  their  own  strength  i 
and,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  victory,  they 
wanted  to  renew  the  troubles,  by  which  their 
rapacity  had  been  so  ampjiy  gratified.  They  no 
longer  treated  the  Gauls  as  their  allies  and  friends  I 
they  considered  them  as  enemies,  and  a  Tanquish- 
ed  people. 

In  these  hostile  sentiments  they  were  confirm- 
ed by  such  of  the  Gallic  nation  as  dwelt  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  people,  on  that  side 
of  the  country,  had  taken  up  arms  against  Yin* 
dex,  and  his  allies,  whom,  since  the  death  of  that 
chief,  they  chose  to  call  the  Gai.biav  pAOtiov  i 
and  now,  by  every  artifice,  by  inftisions  of  their 
own  malice,  they  endeavoured  to  kindle  a  war 
between  the  Romans  and  their  countrymen.  The 
animosity  of  the  legions  was  easily  excited. 
The  Sequantsasy-the  .£duans,  and  other  states, 
according  to  their  opulence,  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  resentment  The  soldiers  thou^t  of 
nothing  but  towns  assaulted  and  carried  by 
storm,  the  plunder  of  houses,  and  the  desolation 
of  the  countiy.  In  the  heat  of  imagination, 
every  man  anticipated  the  booty  that  was  to  fall 
to  his  share.  To  their  arrogance  and  avarice, 
the  never  failing  vices  of  the  strongest,  they 
united  the  indignation  of  men,  who  felt  them^ 


1  Far  the  revoli  of  Vindex,  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
vrmy,  see  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvL 


lelvee  insidted  br  the  tilii-gloiy  With  wUeh  the 
iBduans  and  the  vest  of  the  obnoxhvas  stales  ande 
it  their  boast,  that,  in  despite  of  the  legioBs,they 
had  extorted  from  Galba  a  remission  of  en^ 
fourth  of  their  tribute,  and  an  extension  of  their 
territoiy.  To  these  invectives  was  added  a  re- 
port, artfully  thrown  out  and  readily  believed, 
that  the  legions  were  to  be  decimated,  and  the 
best  and  bravest  of  the  centurions  to  be  das- 
missed  from  the  service.  To  incrsaee  the  feime&t, 
tidings  of  an  alarming  nature  arrived  from  evciy 
quarter,  and,  in  particular,  a  stoim  was  said  to 
be  gathering  over  the  titj  of  Rome.  The  people 
of  Lyons,  still  faithful  to  the  memory  of  Ncrs, 
and  the  avowed  enemies  of  Galba,  took  cere  ts 
disseminate  the  worst  reports.  From  that  place, 
as  from  the  centre  of  intelligence,  maows  cen* 
stantly  issued:  but  the  camp  was  the  magsiine 
of  news,  where  invention  framed  the  lie  of  the 
day,  and  credulity  stood  ready  te  reeeive  it 
The  passions  of  the  siddiers  were  in  cofntant 
agitation  t  malice  embittersd  their  minds,  end 
fear  held  them  in  suipease.  But  they  vinred 
their  numbers,  and  their  courage  revived.  IWy 
found  themselves  in  Ibiee,  aad  in  full  sseaiity 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger. 

LU.  It  was  near  the  calends  of  Deeemher  In 
the  preceding  year,  when  Aulus  YltelMus  first 
appeared  in  the  Lower  Germany.     He  made  II 
his  business  to  review  the  legions  in  their  wmtsr 
quarters ;  he  restored  several  officers  who  hsd 
been  degraded,  and  relieved  others  from  the  dis- 
grace of  an  ignominious  sentence.     In  these  pro- 
ceedings he  acted  in  some  instances,  with  jmiiee, 
in  others,  with  a  view  to  his  own  amhitiott.    He 
condemned  the  sordid  aVarice  with  whieh  Feo- 
teios  Capito  granted  or  refused  rank  in  Che  army. 
He  established  a  fair  and  regular  system  of  mifi* 
tary  promotion,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  soUiMs 
appeared  to  exceed  the  powers  usually  vestedin 
consular  generals.    He  seemed  to  be  an  ofleer 
of  superior  weight  and  grandeur.    Reflecting 
men  saw  the  baseness  of  his  motives^  while  Ui 
creatures  extolled  every  part  of  hii 
The  profusion,  which,  without  Judgmesit  < 
omy,  lavished  away  in  bounties  all  his  ewa  pi^ 
party,  and  squandered  that  of  others,  was  by  has 
sycophants  called  benevolence  and  genefseHy* 
Even  the  vices,  that  sprang  from  lust  of 
were  by  his  creatures  tmnslormed  Into  so 
virtues. 

In  the  two  armies  on  the  Upper  and 
Rhine,  there  were,  90  doubt,  men  well  disposed, 
and  of  sober  conduct;  but,  at  the  same  tine^ 
both  camps  were  infested  by  a  set  of  despeiate 
incendiaries.  At  the  head  of  the  ftctioBs  ad 
the  turbulent  stood  Alienus  Cacina  and  Fsbins 
Valens,  each  the  commander  of  a  legieB,  hotfc 
remarkable  for  their  avmriee,  and  both  of  a  dm^ 
ing  spirit,  rsa4y  for  any  desperate  entecprise. 


9  See  SnsiontaSb  in  FhelUob  s.  7. 
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▼tlcni  had  eeired  the  intemt  of  Gfllba,  by  de- 
toeting  Veiginiut,  u  soon  as  the  conduct  of  that 
•IBcer  seemed  to  be  equivocal :  he  had  also  crushed 
the  machinations  of  Capito,  and  for  those  services 
thought  himself  ill  requited.  Stung  with  resent- 
ment, he  now  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  ambition 
of  ViteUtus.  **  The  soldiers,"  he  said,  «  were 
sealous  in  his  service,  and  the  ftame  of  Vitel- 
Uns  stood  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  Roman 
world.  From  Uordeonius  Flaccus  no  opposition 
was  to  be  apprehended.  Britain  was  ready  to 
declare  against  Galba,  and  the  German  auxili- 
aries would  follow  their  example.  The  prov- 
inces wavered  in  their  duty,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  precarious  authority  of  a  feeble  old  man 
would  be  soon  transferred  to  other  hands.  For- 
tune courted  Yitelliust  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  open  his  arms,  and  receive  her  favours. 
Veiginius,  indeed,  had  every  thing  to  chill  his 
hopes,  and  damp  his  resolution.  He  had  no  splen- 
did line  of  ancestors  to  recommend  him.  Ue 
was  of  an  equestrian  family ;  but  his  father  lived 
and  died  in  obscurity.  A  man  of  his  cast  would 
have  proved  unequal  to  the  weight  of  empire. 
A  private  station  was  to  him  a  post  of  safety. 
The  ease  of  Yitellius  was  very  different  Sprung 
fiom  a  father  who  had  been  three  times  consul, 
onoe  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  Claudius, 
and  who,  moreover,  had  discharged  the  office  of 
censor,  he  might  well  aspire  to  the  highest  ele- 
vation. The  honours  of  his  family  marked  him 
OBt  for  the  imperial  dignity.  Too  great  for  a 
private  station,  he  must  reach  the  summit  of 
power,  or  be  utterly  lost"  Notwithstanding 
this  inflamhiatory  speech,  the  phlegmatic  temper 
of  Yitellius  was  not  to  be  roused.  A  few  faint 
wishes  fluttered  at  his  heart,  but  hope  could  find 
no  admission. 

LIIL  Meanwhile  Csscina,  who  served  in  the 
umy  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  had  drawn  to  himself 
the  afieetions  of  the  army.  Young,  and  of  a 
comely  figure,  tall  and  well  pro^rtioned,  with 
mil  air  of  dignity  in  his  deportment,  a  flow  of 
eloquence,  and  an  aspiring  genius,  he  had  all  the 
qualities  that  made  an  impression  on  the  military 
mind.  Thouf^  a  young  man,  he  discharged  the 
olBce  of  qussstor  in  the  province  of  Baetica  in 
l^iin,and  was  among  the  first  that  went  over  to 
CMb^'s  interest.  The  emperor,  to  reward  his 
litly  gave  him  the  command  of  a  legion  in  Ger- 
many i  but  finding,  afterwards,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  be  order- 
ed him  to  be  called  to  a  strict  account  Cecioa 
was  not  of  a  temper  to  submit  with  patience. 
He  resolved  to  embroil  the  state,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral confusion  hoped  to  find  a  remedy  for  his  own 
private  aflSictions.  The  seed-plots  of  rebellion 
were  already  laid  in  the  army.  In  the  war  against 
Yisdez  they  had  taken  the  field,  and,  till  they 
heard  that  Nero  was  no  more,  never  declared  in 
&vottr  of  Oalba.  Even  in  that  act  of  subrals- 
ikm,  they  showed  no  forward  zeal,  but  suffered 


the  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine  to  take  the 
lead.  There  was  still  another  circumstance 
that  helped  to  sharpen  their  discontent  The 
Treviri,  the  Lingones,  and  other  states,  which 
had  felt  the  severity  of  Galba's  edicts,  or  had 
seen  their  territory  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  lay 
contiguous  to  the  winter  quarters  of  the  legions. 
Hence  frequent  intercourse,  cabals,  and  seditious 
meetings  in  which  the  soldiers  grew  more  cor* 
nipt,  envenomed  as  they  were  by  the  politics  of 
discontented  peasants.  Hence  their  zeal  to  pro* 
mote  the  interest  of  Yerginias,  and,  when  that 
project  failed,  their  readiness  to  list  under  any 
other  chief. 

LIY.  The  Lingones,  in  token  of  friendship, 
had  sent  presents  to  the  legions,  and,  in  conform* 
ity  to  their  ancient  usage,  the  symbolical  figure 
of  two  right  hands  clasping  one  another.  Their 
deputies  appeared  with  the  mien  and  garb  of 
affliction.  They  went  round  the  camp,  and  in 
every  quarter  disburtbened  their  complaints.  In 
the  tents,  and  in  the  place  for  the  standards  and 
eagles,  they  painted  forth  their  own  private  in- 
juries, while  other  states  enjoyed  the  favour  and 
the  protection  of  Galba.  Finding  that  they  made 
an  impression,  they  represented  to  the  soldiers 
the  dangers  that  hung  over  their  own  heads,  and 
the  hardships  under  which  they  laboured.  The 
Romans  caught  the  infection.  A  general  phrensy 
spread  through  the  camp ;  the  flame  of  sedition 
was  ready  to  break  out;  and  some  dreadful 
mischief  seemed  to  be  impending,  when  Hordeo- 
nius  Flaccus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  ordered  the 
deputies  to  depart  without  further  delay.  A 
report  soon  prevailed  that  they  were  all  treach- 
erously murdered,  and  that,  if  the  soldiers  did 
not  instantly  provide  for  their  own  safety,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  the  army  would  be  cruelly 
butchered,  under  covert  of  the  night,  far  from 
their  comrades,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  friends.  A  secret  combination  was  imme- 
diately formed.  The  soldiers  joined  in  a  bond 
of  union.  The  auxiliary  cohorts,  at  first  sus- 
pected pf  a  design  to  rise  against  the  legions, 
and  put  the  whole  body  to  the  sword,  entered 
into  the  league  with  eager  ardour.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  profligate  and  abandoned  minds ;  in 
peace  and  profound  tranquillity,  they  seldom 
agree ;  but  for  seditious  purposes  a  coalition  is 
easily  formed. 

LV.  The  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the 
calends  of  January,  went  through  the  usual  form 
of  swearing  fidelity  to  Galba ;  but  the  form  only 
was  observed.  No  man  was  seen  to  act  with 
alacrity.  In  the  foremost  ranks  a  feeble  sound 
was  heard ;  the  words  of  the  oath  were  repeated 
with  an  unwilling  murmur,  while  the  rest  re- 
mained in  sullen  silence ;  each  man,  as  usual  in 
dangerous  enterprises,  expecting  the  bold  exam- 
ple of  his  comrades,  ready  to  second  the  insur- 
rection, yet  not  daring  to  begin  it  A  leaven  of 
discordant  humours  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of 
2  Z 
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the  annj.  The  first  and  fifth  legions  were  the 
most  ontregeous :  some  of  them  pelted  the  images 
of  Galba  with  a  ToUey  of  stones.  The  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  abstained  from  acts  of  violence, 
but  were  loud  and  clamorous;  thej  bawled 
sedition,  but  waited  for  ringleaders  to  begin  the 
fray. 

In  the  Upper  Germany  the  tumult  was  still 
more  yiolent  On  the  same  calends  of  January, 
the  fourth  and  eighteenth  legions,  quartered  to- 
gether in  one  winter-camp,  dashed  the  images  of 
Galba  into  fragments.  In  this  outrage  the  fourth 
legion  led  the  way ;  and  the  eighteenth,  after 
balancing  for  some  time,  followed  their  example. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
a  rebellion  against  their  country,  they  agreed  to 
revive  the  antiquated  names  of  the  sxvatx  awd 
BOXAS-  FSOPLX,  and  in  that  republican  form  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity.  Not  one  commander  of  a 
legion,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  tribune,  appeared 
in  favour  of  Galba }  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
them,  as  often  happens  in  cases  of  public  confu- 
sion, not  only  connived,  but  helped  to  increase 
the  tumult  The  mutineers  were  still  without 
a  leader.  No  man  took  upon  him  to  harangue 
the  multitude  i  no  orator  ascended  the  tribunal ; 
nor  could  the  incendiaries  tell  in  whose  service 
their  eloquence  was  to  be  employed. 

LVI.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  beheld  this  scene 
of  confusion,  and,  though  a  consular  commander, 
never  once  interposed  with  his  authority  to 
restrain  the  violent,  to  secure  the  wavering,  or 
to  animate  the  well-aflected.  He  looked  on,  a 
calm  spectator,  tame  and  passive;  it  may  be 
added,  innocent,  but  innocent  through  sluggish 
indolence.  Four  centurions  of  the  eighteenth  le- 
gion, namely,  Nonius  Receptus,  Donatius  Valens, 
RomiliuB  Marcellus,  and  Calpumius  Repentinus, 
attempted  to  defend  the  images  of  Galba.  The 
soldiers  attacked  them  with  impetuous  violence, 
and  all  four  were  loaded  with  fetters.  From 
that  moment  all  fidelity  was  at  an  end.  The 
obligation  of  the  former  oath  was  no  longer 
binding.  It  happened  in  this,  sfe  in  all  Editions ; 
one  set  appeared  to  be  the  most  numerous,  the 
rest  followed  the  leaders,  and  the  whole  herd 
was  of  one  party.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
that  followed  the  calends  of  January,  the  eagle- 
bearer  of  the  fourth  legion  arrived  at  the  Agrip- 
pinian  colony ,i  where  Vitellius  was  engaged  at 
a  banquet,  with  intelligence,  that  the  fourth  and 
eighteenth  legions,  having  destroyed  the  images 
of  Galba,  took  a  new  form  of  oath  to  ths  sbn- 
▲TX  AiTD  BOMAir  pxoPLX.  As  that  government 
existed  no  longer,  the  oath  was  deemed  a  nullity. 
In  this  crisis  it  was  judged  proper  to  seize  the 
opportunity  that  fortune  offered,  and,  by  the  nom- 
ination of  an  emperor,  fix  the  wavering  temper 
of  the  legions.     Despatches  were  accordingly 


1  For  Colonia  Agrlppinensis,  see  the  Geographical 
Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 


sent  to  inform  the  anny  In  the  Lower  Gemia^yr, 
that  the  soldiers  on  the  Upper  Rhine  had  revolted 
from  Galba,  and  that,  oy  consequence,  it  remain- 
ed  for  them  either  to  march  against  the  rebels, 
or,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  mutual  concord,  to 
create  another  empeior.  In  choosing  for  tbem^ 
selves  they  would  hazard  little ;  but  indecision 
might  be  dangerous. 

LVII.  The  winter-quarters  s  of  the  first  legion 
were  nearest  to  the  residence  of  Vitellios.  Fabios 
Valens  was  the  commanding  officer;  a  prompt 
and  daring  leader  of  sedition.  On  the  following 
day  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
belonging  to  his  own  legion,  and,  with  a  party 
of  the  auxiliaries,  proceeded  by  a  rapid  march  to 
the  Agrippinian  colony.  He  no  sooner  entered 
the  city,  than  he  saluted  Vitellius  by  the  title 
of  emperor.  The  legions  of  the  province,  with 
zeal  and  ardour,  followed  his  example ;  and  three 
days  before  the  nones  of  January,  the  legions  in 
Upper  Germany  declared  for  Vitellius,  losing  all 
memory  of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people. 
Those  specious  words,  which  a  few  days  before 
resounded  with  so  much  energy,  were  dropt  at 
once  I  and  the  men,  it  now  was  plain,  were 
never  in  their  hearts  the  soldiers  of  a  lepublle. 
The  Agrippinian  people,  the  Treveri,  and  Lin* 
gones,  were  determined  not  to  be  behindhand  in 
demonstrations  of  zeal.  They  offered  a  supply 
of  arms  and  horses,  of  men  and  money,  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  respective  abilities.  The  strong 
and  valiant  were  willing  to  serve  in  person ;  the 
rich  opened  their  treasure ;  and  the  skilful  gave 
their  advice.  The  leading  ehiefs,  as  well  in  the 
oolooies  as  in  the  camp,  who  had  already  enrich- 
ed themselves  by  the  spoils  of  war,  wished  for 
another  victory  that  might  bring  with  it  an  ae- 
cumulation  of  wealth.  The  zeal  with  which 
they  entered  into  the  league,  was  what  might  be 
expected ;  but  the  alacrity  of  the  common  men 
was  beheld  with  wonder.  Poor  and  destitute, 
they  made  a  tender  of  their  travelling-subsistence, 
their  belts,  their  accoutrements,  and  the  silver 
ornaments  of  their  armour ;  all  excited  by  one 
general  impulse,  a  sudden  fit  of  blind  enthusiasm. 
In  their  motives  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  min^e 
of  avarice ;  and  plunder,  they  hoped,  would  be 
the  reward  of  valour. 

LVIII.  VitelUus,  after  bestowing  the  h%heat 
praise  on  the  spirit  with  which  the  soldiers  en- 
braced  his  cause,  proceeded  to  regulate  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  public  business.  He  trans- 
ferred the  oflSces,  hitherto  granted  to  the  imperial 
freedmen,  to  the  Roman  knights ;  and  the  fees 
claimed  by  the  centurions  for  exemptions  from 
duty,  were,  for  the  future,  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  prince.  The  fuiy  of  the 
soldiers,  demanding  vengeance  on  particular 
persons,  was  not  to  be  repressed.     He  yielded 


2  The  first  legion  was  probably  stationed  at  Bonne. 
I  See  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volvma. 
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in  wms  inftaiieet,  ind  in  oUien  eluded  their  re- 
■cntment  under  colour  of  reserving  the  obnoxious 
for  heavier  punishment.  Pompeius  Propinquus, 
the  governor  of  Belgic  Gaul,  was  put  to  death 
on  the  spot  {  but  Julius  Burdo,  who  commanded 
tiie  Oennan  fleet,  was  saved  by  an  artful  strata^ 
gem.  The  army  considered  that  officer  as  the 
accuser  first,  and  afterwards  as  the  murderer,  of 
Fonteios  Capito,  whose  memory  was  still  held  in 
respect  To  pardon  openly  was  not  in  the  power 
of  Vitellius  {  he  could  execute  in  open  day ;  but 
to  be  merciful,  he  was  obliged  to  deceive.  Burdo 
remained  in  prison  till  the  victory  obtained  by 
Vitellius  appeased  the  wrath  of  the  soldiers.  He 
then  was  set  at  liberty.  In  the  meantime,  Cen- 
turio  Crispinus,  who  with  his  own  hand  had  shed 
the  blood  of  Capito,  suffered  as  a  victim  to  ex- 
piate that  atrocious  deed.  His  guilt  was  mani- 
fest I  the  soldiers  demanded  his  blood,  and  Vi- 
tellius thought  a  man  of  that  description  no  kind 
of  loss. 

UX.  Julius  CrviUs  was  the  next  whom  the 
army  doomed  to  destruction ;  but  being  of  high 
nnk  and  consequence  among  the  Batavians,  fear 
of  a  rupture  with  that  fierce  and  warlike  people 
■aved  his  life.  Th^^e  nvere,  at  that  time,  in  the 
tanitory  of  the  Lingones,  no  less  than  eight 
BataTian  cohorts,  annexed  at  first  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  fourteenth  legion,  but  separated  in  the 
distraction  of  the  times ;  a  body  of  men,  in  that 
juncture,  of  the  greatest  moment  It  was  in 
their  power  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  what- 
ever party  they  espoused.  Nonius,  Donatius, 
Romilius,  and  Calpumius,  the  four  centurions 
already  mentioned,  were,  by  order  of  Vitellius, 
hurried  to  execution.  They  had  remained  steady 
in  their  duty  to  their  prince  i  and  fidelity  is  a 
crime  which  men  in  open  rebellion  nerer  pardon. 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  the  governor  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
to  whom,  in  a  short  time  after,  Vitellius  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage}  and  Junius  BIbsus, 
who  pvesided  in  the  province  of  Lyons,  and  had 
under  his  command  the  Italic  legion,>  and  the 
body  of  Iwise  called  the  Taurinian  cavalry  ,4 
went  over  to  the  party  of  the  new  emperor.  The 
Ibieet  in  RhsBtia  were  not  long  in  suspense,  and 
the  legions  in  Britain  declared  without  hesitation, 
in  favour  of  VitelUus. 

LX.  Britain  was,  at  that  time,  governed  by 
Trebellius  Maximns  ^  a  man,  for  his  avarice  and 
sordid  practices,  despised  and  hated  by  the  army. 
Between  him  and  Roscius  Callus,  who  command- 
ed the  twentieth  legion,  there  had  been  a  long- 
subsisting  quarrel,  renewed  of  late  with  keener 
acrimony,  and  embittered  by  the  distractions  of 


3  For  the  legion  called  the  Italic,  see  History,  if.  s.  6, 


4  The  Taurinian  sqoadron  was  so  called  from  the  Tau- 
itaa,  or  people  of  Turin.  See  the  Geographical  Table 
at  the  end  of  Che  voltinie. 

I  Fbr  TirebelUus  Mazinnis,  see  Life  of  AgricoU,  s.  10. 


a  civil  war.  CcUus  was  charged  by  his  superior 
officer  with  being  the  fomenter  of  sedition,  and 
an  enemy  to  discipline  and  good  order :  in  return, 
he  recriminated,  ailing  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  plundered  the  legions,  and  left  the  soldiers 
to  languiBh  in  distress  and  poverty.  From  this 
dissension  between  their  officers  the  common 
men  caught  the  infection.  All  discipline  was 
at  an  end.  Licentiousness  prevailed,  and  the 
tumult  rose  at  length  to  such  a  height,  that  Tre- 
bellius, insulted  openly  by  the  auxiliaries,  de- 
serted by  the  cavalry,  and  betrayed  by  the  cohorts, 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Vitellius.  The 
province,  however,  notwithstanding  the  flight 
of  a  consular  governor,  remained  in  a  perfect 
state  of  tranquillity.  The  commanders  of  the 
legions  held  the  reins  of  government,  by  their 
commissions  equal  in  authority,  but  eclipsed  by 
the  enterprising  genitu  and  the  daring  spirit  of 
Callus. 

LXI.  The  arrival  of  the  forces  from  Britain 
was  an  accession  of  strength ;  and  thereupon 
VitelUus,  flushed  with  hope,  abounding  in  re- 
sources, and  strong  in  numbers,  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  Italy,  by  two  different  routes, 
under  the  conduct  of  ^wo  commanders.  Fabius 
Valens  was  sent  forward,  with  instructions  to 
draw  to  his  interest  the  people  of  Gaul,  and,  if 
he  found  them  obstinate,  to  lay  waste  their  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword.  He  was  afterwards  to 
pass  over  the  Coition  Alpt,*  and  make  an  irrup- 
tion into  Italy.  Cacina,  the  other  general,  was 
ordered  to  take  a  nearer  way,  over  the  Peoine 
mountains,  and  make  his  descent  on  that  side. 
The  flower  of  the  army  from  the  Lower  Rhine, 
with  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion,  and  the  cohorts 
and  cavalry,  amounting  to  forty  thotuand  men, 
were  put  under  the  command  of  Valens.  Csecina 
advanced  from  the  Upper  Germany  with  no  less 
than  thirty  thousand,  of  which  the  one  and  twen- 
tieth legion  was  the  main  strength.  Each  com- 
mander had  a  reinforcement  of  German  auxili- 
aries. Vitellius  followed  them  with  a  third  army, 
to  crush  whatever  resisted,  and  bring  up  the  whole 
weight  of  the  war. 

LXIL  The  new  emperor  and  his  army  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  x  the  soldiers  burned 
with  impatience,  and  with  one  voice  demanded 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  <<  It  was  time," 
they  said, « to  push  on  the  war  with  vigour,  while 
the  two  Gauls  are  in  commotion,  and  Spain  is 
yet  undecided.  The  winter  season  is  far  from 
being  an  obstacle  i  nor  were  the  men  to  be  amused 
with  idle  negotiations  to  bring  on  a  compromise. 
Italy,  in  all  events,  must  be  invaded,  and  Rome 
taken  by  storm.    In  civil  dissensions,  it  ii  expe- 


6  The  vast  range  of  mountains  called  the  Alps,  sepa* 
rating  Italy  firom  Gmul  and  Germany,  were  divided  into 
several  parts,  which  have  their  distinct  names,  such  as 
Cottian  Alps,  Penine  Alps,  kc.  See  the  Geographical 
Table  al  the  end  of  Uie  Volume. 
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dition  that  gives  life  and  energy  to  all  military 
operations.  The  crisis  called  for  vigour,  and 
debate  was  out  of  season."  Vitelllus,  in  the 
meantime,  loitered  away  bis  time  in  dull  re- 
pose, lifelesss,  torpid,  drunk  at  nuon-day,  and 
overwhelmed  with  gluttony.^  The  imperial  dig- 
nity, he  thought,  consisted  in  riot  and  profusion, 
and  he  resolved  to  enjoy  the  prerogative  of  a 
prince.  The  spirit  of  the  soldiers  supplied  the 
defects  of  their  prince.  They  neither  wanted 
him  in  the  ranks  to  animate  the  hrave,  nor  to 
rouse  the  tardy  and  inactive.  Each  man  was.his 
own  general.  With  one  consent  they  formed  the 
ranks,  and  demanded  the  signal  for  the  march. 
They  saluted  Vitellius  by  the  name  of  German- 
icus  ;3  that  of  Ceesar,  he  chose  to  decline,  and 
even  after  his  victory  always  rejected  it.  Valens 
began  his  march.  On  that  very  day  his  army 
beheld  a  joyful  omen.  An  eagle  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  lines,  measuring  his  flight  by 
the  movement  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  guide  them 
on  their  way.  The  air  resounded  with  shouts 
of  joy,  while  the  bird  proceeded  in  the  same  regu- 
lar course  undismayed  by  the  uproar,  and  still 
seeming  to  direct  their  march.  A  phenomenon 
so  unusual  was  considered  as  a  sure  prognostic 
of  a  signal  victory. 

LXIII.  The  army  advanced  in  good  order 
towards  the  state  of  the  Treveri,  whom  they 
eonsidered  as  their  friends  and  allies.  At  Divo- 
durum3  (a  city  of  the  Mediomatrici)  they  re- 
ceived every  mark  of  kindness,  but  were  seized 
unaccountably  with  a  sudden  panic,  in  its  effect 
so  extraordinary,  that  the  soldiers  grasped  their 
arms,  and  fell  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants 
■word  in  hand.  In  this  dreadful  outrage  the 
love  of  plunder  had  no  share ;  a  sudden  phrensy 
possessed  every  mind ;  and,  as  the  cause  was 
unknown,  no  remedy  could  be  applied.  No  less 
than  four  thousand  men  were  massacred ;  and, 
if  the  entreaties  of  the  general  had  not  at  length 
prevailed,  the  whole  city  had  been  laid  in  blood. 
The  rest  of  Gaul  was  alarmed  by  this  horrible 
catastrophe  to  such  a  degree,  that,  wherever  the 
army  approached,  whole  cities,  with  the  magis- 
trates at  their  head,  went  forth  in  a  suppliant 
manner  to  sue  for  mercy.  Mothers  with  their 
children  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  as  if  a  con- 
quering enemy  advanced  against  them;  and, 
though  nothing  like  hostility  subsisted,  the 
wretched  people  were  obliged,  in  profound  peace, 
to  deprecate  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

LXIV.  Valens  arrived  with  his  army  at  the 
eapiUl  city  of  the  Leucians.4     At  that  place  he 


1  For  the  Sloth,  drnnkenneM,  and  other  vices,  of 
Vitellius,  Me  Suetoniuff  \n  Vitcl.  8. 17. 

2  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  s.  8. 

3  For  Divodnnim,  and  the  Medfomatrici,  see  the  Geo- 
graphical Tabic  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

4  The  original  sayi,  in  civUate  Leucorum ;  but  it 
■hould  be  remembered  that  civiUut  m  used  by  Tacitus 
*And  other  Roman  writers,  generally  impliea  a  sute,  and 


received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  Galba,  and 
the  accession  of  Otho.  The  news  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  soldiers.  Unmoved  by  joy  or 
fear,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  the  spoils  of 
war.  The  Gauls,  released  by  this  event  from 
their  attachment  to  Galba,  were  now  at  liberty 
to  chooee  their  party.  Otho  and  Vitellius  were 
objects  of  their  detestation ;  but  they  feared  the 
latter.  The  army  proceeded  on  their  march  to 
the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  a  people  well 
disposed  towards  Vitellius.  They  met  with  a 
friendly  reception,  and  passed  their  time  in  acts 
of  mutual  kindness.  But  this  amicable  inter- 
course was  interrupted  by  the  intemperance  of 
the  cohorts  which  had  been  separated, as  already 
mentioned,  from  the  fourteenth  legion,  and  by 
Valens  incorporated  with  his  army.  Being  of 
the  Batavian  nation,  and  by  nature  fierce  and 
warlike,  they  lived  on  bad  terms  with  the  legions. 
Opprobrious  words  passed  between  them  (  from 
words  contention  arose ;  the  legionary  soldiers 
entered  into  the  dispute,  and  joined  the  different 
parties  as  judgment  or  inclination  prompted. 
The  quarrel  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  if  Valens 
had  not  interposed,  and,  by  making  a  few  exam- 
ples, recalled  the  Batavians  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  a  bloody  battle  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. 

A  colourable  pretext  for  falling  on  the  JELduans 
was  the  ardent  wish  of  the  army ;  but  that  people 
not  only  complied  with  the  demand  of  money 
and  arms,  but  added  a  voluntary  supply  of  {no- 
visions.  What  was  thus  done  by  the  JELduani 
through  motives  of  fear,  the  people  of  Lyons 
performed  with  inclination  and  zeal  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Vitellius.  From  that  city  the  Itaug 
Lxoioir  and  the  TAURixriAir  'cavaiat  were  or- 
dered to  join  the  army.  The  eighteenth  cohort,* 
which  had  been  used  to  winter  there,  was  left 
in  garrison.  Manlius  Valens  at  that  time  com- 
manded the  Italic  legion.  This  officer  had  ren- 
dered good  service  to  the  cause ;  but  his  services 
were  repaid  with  ingratitude  by  Vitellitu.  The 
fact  was,  Fabius  Valens,  the  commander-in-chief, 
had  given  a  secret  stab  to  his  reputation,  and,  to 
cover  his  malice,  played  an  artful  game,  with  all 
the  plausible  appearance  of  sly  hypocrisy.  In 
public  he  prabed  the  person  whom  he  wounded 
in  the  dark. 

LXV.  The  late  war  had  kindled  afresh  the 
deadly  fend,  which  had  long  subsisted  between 
the  people  of  Lyons  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienne.7     In  the  various   battles,  which  they 


not  a  city  In  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word.  For 
the  Leuci,  see  the  Geographical  Tabfo  at  the  end  of  the 
Volume. 

5  See  this  book,  s.  59. 

6  This  cohort  was  usually  quartered  at  Lyons.  See 
Annals,  ill.  s.  41. 

7  For  the  animosity  that  subsisted  between  the  peofde 
of  Lugdunum  iLjfons)  and  the  city  of  Vienne,  se«  the 
Appendix  to  Annals,  zvi ;  and  for  Vienna,  sea  the  Geo* 
graphical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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had  fought  with  alternate  suecess,  a&d  prodigions 
•laughter,  it  was  Tisible  that  bo  much  animositjr 
was  Dot  merely  the  effect  of  party  rage  in  a  con- 
test between  Nero  and  Galba.  The  people  of 
Lyons  had  felt  the  weight  of  Galba's  displeasure ; 
they  saw  their  revenues  b  wrested  out  of  their 
hands,  and  confiscated  to  the  imperial  treasury, 
while  their  inveterate  enemies  enjoyed  the  fa- 
TOurs  of  the  emperor.  Hence  a  new  source  of 
jealousy.  The  two  cities  were  separated  by  a 
river  $0  but  they  were  hostile  neighbours,  and 
they  saw  each  other  with  inflamed  resentment. 
Revenge  and  malice  were  not  to  be  appeased. 
The  citizens  of  Lyons  omitted  nothing  that  could 
excite  the  legions  against  their  rivals ;  they  talked 
with  the  soldiers,  man  by  man,  and  nothing  less 
than  the  utter  destruction  of  Vienne  could  satisfy 
their  indignation.  **  Lyons,"  they  said,  «  had 
been  besieged  by  their  mortal  enemies,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Vindex,  and  lately 
raised  recruits  to  complete  the  legions  in  the  ser- 
▼ice  of  Galba."  To  these  incentives  they  added 
the  temptation  of  plunder  in  a  rich  and  opulent 
city.  Finding  that  they  had  infused  their  rancour 
into  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  they  no  longer 
depended  on  secret  practices,  but  openly,  and  in 
a  body,  preferred  their  petition,  imploring  the 
army  to  march  forth  the  redressers  of  wrong, 
and  rase  to  the  ground  a  city,  that  had  been  the 
nursery  of  war,  and  a  hive  of  enemies ;  a  foreign 
race,  who  hated  the  Roman  name.  Lyons,  they 
said,  was  a  confederate  colony ,i<>  a  portion  of  the 
array,  willing,  at  all  times,  to  share  in  the  good 
or  evil  fortune  of  the  empire.  The  issue  of  the 
present  war  might  be  disastrous  to  their  party. 
They  therefore  implored  the  legions  not  to  leave 
them,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  furious  and  implacable  enemy. 

LXVI.  These  entreaties  had  their  effect 
The  legions  were  roused  to  vengeance,  and  the 
flame  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  commanders 
and  other  officers  despaired  of  being  able  to  ex- 
tinguish it  The  inhabitants  of  Vienne  had 
notice  of  their  danger.  They  came  forth  in 
solemn  procession,  bearing  in  their  hands  ^^  the 
sacred  vestments,  and  all  the  usual  tokens  of 
peace  and  humble  supplication.  They  met  the 
Romans  on  their  march,  and,  falling  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  clasped  their  knees,  and  in  a  pa- 
thetic strain  deprecated  the  vengeance  ready  to 


8  The  people  of  Lyons  waged  war  against  Vindex, 
and  on  that  account  Galba  made  them  feel  his  reaent- 
BwnL 

9  The  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  were  separated  by 
the  river  Rhodanus,  now  the  Rhone. 

to  The  people  of  Vienne  favoured  the  revolt  of  Vin- 
dex.   See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

11  Olive  branches  and  sacred  vestments  were  nsiially 
displayed  in  cases  of  distress,  when  the  conquered  sned 
for  mercy.  So  we  read  in  Livy :  Ramot  oUa  ac  veUi- 
mtmitt  tupplicwn  porrigetUety  orart^  ut  reeiperent  sese, 
r»e^iq»qu€  tutarentur.   Llvy,  lib.  zxiv.  s.  30. 


burst  upon  them.  Fabius  Valens  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  order  a  distribution  of  three  hundred 
sesterces  to  each  man.  The  soldiers  began  to 
relent,  and  the  colony  was  respected  for  its  worth 
and  ancient  dignity.  The  general  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  heard  with 
attention.  The  state,  however,  was  obliged  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  arms  and  warlike  stores. 
Individuals,  with  emulation,  contributed  from 
their  private  stock.  The  report  however  was, 
that  the  people,  in  good  time,  applied  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  purchased  the  protection  of 
the  commander  in  chief.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that,  after  being  for  a  long  time  depressed  with 
poverty,  he  grew  suddenly  rich,  but  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  affluence.  The  art  of  rising 
in  the  world  with  moderation,  was  not  the  talent 
of  Valens.  His  passions  had  been  restrained  by 
indigence,  and  now,  when  fortune  smiled,  the 
sudden  taste  of  pleasure  hurried  him  into  excess. 
A  beggar  in  his  youth,  be  was,  in  old  age,  a 
voluptuous  prodigal. 

The  army  proceeded  by  slow  marches  through 
the  territory  of  the  Allobrogians,  and  thence  to 
the  Vocontians ;  the  general,  during  the  whole 
progress,  making  his  market  at  every  place,  and 
selling  his  favours  for  a  sum  of  money.  For  a 
bribe  he  fixed  the  length  of  each  day's  march, 
and  shifted  his  camp  for  a  price  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  the  owners  of  the  lands.  In  all 
these  exactions  Valens  enforced  his  orders  with 
unrelenting  cruelty,  nor  did  he  blush  to  drive 
open  bargains  with  the  magistrates  of  the  sev- 
eral cities.  Torches  and  firebrands  were  pre- 
pared to  fire  the  town  of  Lucus,  situate  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vocontians ;  and  the  place  would 
infallibly  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  if  the 
people  had  not  ransomed  themselves  with  a  con- 
siderable sum.  Where  pecuniary  bribes  were 
not  to  be  had,  women  were  obliged  to  resign 
their  persons,  and  prostitution  became  the  price 
of  common  humanity.  In  this  manner,  gratify- 
ing his  avarice,  or  his  brutal  passions,  Valena 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

XLVII.  Csecina,  who  commanded  the  second 
army,  marked  his  way  with  greater  rapine  and 
more  horrible  cruelty.  He  found  in  the  territory 
of  the  Helvetians  abundant  cause  to  provoke  a 
man  of  his  ferocious  temper.  The  people  of 
that  district,  originally  a  Gallic  nation,^  were 
renowned  in  former  times  for  their  valour,  and 
their  exploits  in  war.  Of  late  years  the  history 
of  their  ancestors  was  their  only  glory.     Not 


12  The  territory  of  the  Helvetil  was  a  part  of  Celtic 
Qaul,  more  extensive  than  what  is  now  called  Switxer- 
land.  The  people  are  celebrated  by  Julius  Cssar  for 
their  military  virtue,  and  constant  warfare  with  the  Oer- 
mans.  Helvetii  relUfuoa  ChUto9  virtuU  piweedmU^  quod 
fere  quciidianu  pntliie  cum  OertnantM  eontemkmi^  eum 
out  auufaiibtu  eoe  prohibentt  out  ipei  in  eorumjinihut 
beUum  gerunt.   C»sar  Bell.  OalL  lib.  1.  S.  1. 
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having  beard  of  the  death  of  Galha,  they  were 
anwilling  to  acknowledge  Vitellius.  In  this 
disposition  of  their  minds,  they  had  soon  a  cause 
of  quarrel,  occasioned  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
twenty-first  legion.  That  body  of  men  fell  in 
with  a  party  who  were  escorting  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  strong  fort,  where  the  Helvetians  had  im- 
memorially  maintained  a  garrison.  The  Romans 
seized  the  whole  as  lawfal  plunder.  An  act  of 
violence,  so  unwarranted,  raised  the  indignation 
of  the  people.  Determined  to  make  reprisals, 
they  intercepted  a  small  party  on  their  way  to 
Pannonia,  with  letters  from  the  German  army 
to  the  legions  stationed  in  that  country.  They 
seized  the  papers,  and  detained  in  custody  a 
eentorion  with  some  of  his  soldiers.  This,  to 
ittcb  a  man  as  Caecina,  was  ample  provocation. 
He  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  pretence  for 
open  hostility.  Whenever  he  took  umbrage,  he 
struck  his  blow  without  delay.  To  defer  the 
punishment,  were  to  leave  time  for  repentance. 
He  marched  against  the  Helvetians,  and,  having 
laid  waste  the  country,  sacked  a  place,  built, 
during  the  leisure  of  a  long  peace,  in  the  form 
of  a  municipal  town,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  situation,  and,  by  reason  of  its  salubrious 
waters,!  much  frequented.  Not  content  with 
this  act  of  revenge,  he  sent  despatches  into 
EhsBtia,  with  orders  to  the  auxiliaries  of  that 
country  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  Helvetians, 
while  he  advanced  to  attack  them  in  front. 

LXVUI.  The  spirit  of  the  Helvetians,  fierce 
and  intrepid  while  the  danger  was  at  a  distance, 
began  to  droop  as  soon  as  the  war  drew  nearer. 
In  the  beginning  of  these  hostilities  they  had 
chosen  Claudius  Severus  to  command  their  for- 
ces, but  terror  and  confusion  followed.  They 
neither  knew  the  use  of  their  arms,  nor  the  ad- 
vantage of  discipline.  To  keep  their  ranks  in 
battle  was  not  their  practice,  nor  were  they  able 
to  act  in  concert  with  their  united  force.  The 
contest,  they  now  perceived,  must  be  unequal 
with  a  veteran  army ;  and,  their  fortifications 
being  every  where  in  decay,  to  stand  a  siege  was 
not  advisable.  Cccina  advanced  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army ;  thp  cavalry  and  auxiliary 
forces  from  Rhastia,  with  the  youth  of  that 
country,  inured  to  arms,  and  trained  to  the  art 
of  war,  were  ready  to  attack  them  in  the  rear. 
The  country  was  laid  waste,  and  a  dreadful 
carnage  followed.  The  Helvetians  betook  them- 
eelves  to  flight ;  and,  after  wandering  at>out  in  a 
general  panic,  wounded,  maimed,  and  unable  to 
resist,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  mountain,  known  by  the  name  of 
rVocetiu^s    A  band  of  Thracians  was  sent  to 


1  BroUer  says,  this  place  was  called  in  ancient  in- 
•  scripUoDs,  Rupuhliea  aquensitf  on  account  of  the  salu- 
brity of  the  waters.   He  supposes  It  to  be  what  is  now 
called  Badtn,  in  the  territory  orSwiUerland. 
3  For  Mods  Vocetius,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at 
t  the  end  of  the  Volume. 


dislodge  them.  Driven  from  their  fastness,  they 
betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  or  fled  to  their 
lurking-places,  while  the  Germans  and  Rhastians 
hung  upon  them  in  their  flight  Several  thon* 
sands  were  put  to  the  sword,  or  sold  to  slavery. 
Having  ravaged  the  country,  and  laid  a  scene  of 
desolation,  the  army  marched  to  the  siege  of 
Aventicum,*  the  capital  city  of  the  Helvetians. 
The  inhabitants  sent  their  deputies,  offering 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Their  submission 
was  accepted.  Julius  Alpinus,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing chiefs,  charged  with  being  the  author  of  the 
war,  was  by  order  of  CsBcina  publicly  executed. 
The  rest  were  left  to  the  mercy  or  resentment 
of  Vitellius. 

LXIX.  The  Helvetians  sent  their  ambassa- 
dors to  the  new  emperor ;  but  which  was  most 
implacable,  he  or  his  army,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide.  The  soldiers  clamoured  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  whole  race.  They  brandished 
their  arms  in  the  face  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
threatened  blows  and  brutal  violence.  ViteUios 
showed  no  less  ferocity.  He  gave  vent  to  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse,  and  threw  out  violent  menaces. 
At  length  Claudius  Cossus,  one  of  the  depnticsy 
who  possessed  an  uncommon  share  of  eloquence^ 
but  had  the  skill,  under  an  appearance  of  well- 
acted  terror,  to  conceal  his  power  over  the  pas- 
sions of  his  audience,  had  the  address  to  soothe 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Their  rage  subsided, 
and  compassion  took  its  tarn.  Such  is  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  multitude ;  easily  inflamed,  and  with 
a  sadden  transition  shifting  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. They  melted  into  tears,  and  never  ceased 
their  supplications  till  they  prevailed  on  Vitel- 
lius, and  saved  the  people  from  destruction. 

LXX.  CsBcina,  wanting  further  instructioM 
from  Vitellius,  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  all 
proper  arraagenients  for  his  passage  over  the 
Alps,  halted  lor  a  few  days  in  the  territory  of 
the  Helvetians.  In  that  situation,  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  squadron  of  horse  called 
Sylla's  squadron,4  at  that  time  quartered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Vitellius. 
They  had  formerly  served  under  Vitellius,  when 
he  was  the  proconsular  governors  of  Africa. 
Nero,  when  he'  projected  an  expedition  into 
Egypt,  ordered  them  to  sail  for  that  country; 
but,  being  soon  after  alarmed  by  the  commo- 
tions stirred  up  by  Vindex,  he  called  them  back 
to  Italy,  where  they  remained  from  that  time. 
Their  ofllcers,  unacquainted  with  Otho,  and 
closely  connected  with  Vitellius,  espoused  the 
interest  of  the  latter.    By  representing  to  the 


3  For  Aventlcum,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  The  Ala  SylUma  was  a  body  of  cavalry,  originally 
raised  by  Sylla.  For  the  Padus  (now  the  Po\  see  the 
Geograidilcal  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

5  ViteUios  had  been  proconsul  in  Africa,  where  he 
administered  the  aflhirs  of  the  province  with  an  un- 
blemished reputation.  Suetonius^  in  Vltall.  s.  & 
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men  the  ttraigtli  of  fht  legioiu  then  on  tboir 
much  to  the  inyaaion  of  Italy,  and  by  extolling 
the  valour  of  the  German  armief ,  they  drew  the 
whole  squadron  into  their  party.  Ai  a  further 
proof  of  their  leal  for  their  new  prince,  they  at* 
tracted  to  his  interest  the  chief  municipal  towns 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  namely,  Mediolan- 
vm,'  NoTaria,  Eporedia,  and  Vercellus.  Of 
this  fact  Cscina  was  apprised  by  despatches  from 
the  officers.  But  a  single  squadron,  he  knew, 
was  not  sufficient  to  defend  so  large  a  tract  of 
country.  In  order  to  reinforce  them,  he  sent 
forward  the  cohorts  of  Gaul,  Lusitania,  and 
Britain,  with  the  succours  from  Germany,  and 
the  squadron  of  horse  called  the  ala  fxtbika.7 
How  he  himself  should  pass  into  Italy,  was  his 
next  consideration.  His  first  plan  was  to  march 
over  the  Rhstian  mountains^  in  order  to  make 
a  descent  into  Noricum,  whtfe  Petronius  Urbi- 
ens,  the  governor  of  the  province,  supposed  to  be 
a  partisan  in  Otho's  service,  was  busy  in  coUect- 
Sng  forces,  and  destroying  the  bridges  over  the 
riven.  But  this  enterprise  was  soon  relinquish- 
ed. The  detachment  already  sent  forward  might 
be  cut  off,  and,  after  all,  the  secure  possession  of 
Italy  was  the  important  object.  The  issue  of 
the  war,  wherever  decided,  would  draw  after  it 
all  inferior  places,  and  Noricum  would  fall,  by 
consequence,  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  proceed  by  the  short- 
est way  into  Italy.  For  this  purpose,  he  order- 
ed the  troops  lightly  armed  to  proceed  on  their 
jonney,  and,  with  the  legions  heavily  armed,  he 
marched  himself  over  the  Penine  Alps^  through 
a  waste  of  snow,  and  all  the  rigours  of  the 
winter  season. 

L2CXI.  OCho,  in  the  mean  time,  displayed  a 
new  and  unexpected  character.  He  renounced 
his  love  of  pleasure,  or,  at  least,  dissembled  for 
the  present.  Scorning  to  loiter  in  luxury  and 
inglorious  ease,  he  assumed  a  spirit  becoming  the 
majesty  of  empire.  And  yet  the  change  diffused 
a  general  terror:  men  knew  that  his  virtues 
were  false,  and  they  dreaded  a  return  of  his  for- 
mer vices.  He  ordered  Marius  Celsus,  the  con- 
oul  elect,  whom  he  had  put  in  irons  lo  in  order  to 
leocue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  to  ap- 


6  For  th«  municipal  cities  here  enumerated,  see  the 
Geograidiical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

7  The  squadron  of  horse,  called  Aki  PetrinOf  had  been 
etatloned  in  Cumberland,  aa  appears  by  a  lapidary  in- 
acrtpiion  set  forth  in  Camden's  Britannia. 

6  See  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Yo- 


9  Penlna  Alps ;  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume.  The  SuUignamu  MUa,  menttoned  in 
this  passage,  means  the  soldters  who  fought  under  the 
colours,  VtxiUa,  and  not  under  the  Eagles.  The  auz- 
Uiariet,  the  Tsterans  detained  In  the  service,  and  the 
men  draughted  from  the  legions,  were  of  this  descrip- 
Uon. 

10  Oiho,  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  had 
thsown  Marios  Celsns  into  prison.  At  that  time,  he 


pear  before  him  in  the  capitol.  To  acquire  the 
fame  of  clemency,  by  releasing  a  man  of  illustri- 
ous character,  and  well  known  to  be  an  enemy 
to  Otho  and  his  party,  was  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition. Celsus  appeared  with  unshaken  con- 
stancy. He  confessed  the  crime  of  adhering 
faithfully  to  the  unfortunate  Galba,  and,  by  that 
firmness,  gave  the  emperor  a  fair  opportunity  to 
grace  his  character.  Otho  did  not  assume  the 
tone  of  a  sovereign  granting  pardon  to  a  crimi- 
nal I  but,  to  show  that  he  could  think  generously 
of  an  enemy,  and  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  reconciliation,  he  received  Celsus 
among  his  intimate  friends,  and,  in  a  short  t|me 
afterwards,  appointed  him  one  of  his  generals  to 
conduct  the  war.  Celsus  accepted  the  commis- 
sion, and  remained  study  to  his  trust  His 
fidelity  was  honourable,  but  unfortunate.  The 
clemency  of  the  prince  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  leading  men  at  Rome;  the  populace  ap- 
plauded, and  even  the  soldiers  admired  the  vir- 
tue which  they  had  condemned. 

LXXII.  The  joy  excited  on  this  occasion  was 
followed  by  an  event  no  less  acceptable,  but  for 
reasons  of  a  different  nature.  The  public  voice 
was  loud  against  Sophonius  Tigellinus,ii  and  ac- 
cordingly his  doom  was  fixed.  From  low  be- 
ginnings this  man  had  raised  himself  to  eminence 
in  the  state.  His  birth  was  obscure.  Stained 
in  his  youth  with  the  worst  impurities,  he  re- 
tained, in  his  advanced  years,  all  his  early  habits, 
and  closed  with  disgrace  a  life  begun  in  infamy. 
By  his  vices,  the  surest  road  to  preferment,  he 
obtained  the  command,  first  of  the  city  cohorts^ 
and  afterwards  of  the  pnetorian  guards.  The 
rewards  which  were  due  to  virtue  only,  he  ob- 
tained by  his  crimes.  To  his  effeminate  quali- 
ties he  united  some  of  those  rougher  evils  which 
may  be  called  manly  passions,  such  as  avarice 
and  cruelty.  Having  gained  an  entire  ascend- 
ant over  the  affections  of  Nero,  he  was,  in  some 
instances,  the  adviser  of  the  horrors  committed 
by  that  prince,  and  in  others  the  chief  actoi:> 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  master.  He  cor** 
rupted  Nero  at  first,  and  in  the  end  deserted  him. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  blood  of  a  criminal  was 
never  demanded  with  such  violent  clamour. 
The  men  who  detested  the  memory  of  Nero,  and 
those  who  still  regretted  him,  concurred  in  one 
opinion.  They  all  joined  in  the  cry  for  public 
justice.  During  the  short  reign  of  Galba,  he 
lived  secure  under  the  protection  of  Titus  Vinini* 
In  fact,  he  had  some  merit  with  that  minister, 
having  saved  the  life  of  his  daughter;  but,  in 
that  very  act,  humanity  was  not  his  motive.    A 


could  instigate  the  soldiers  to  perpetrate  any  atrocious 
deed,  but  to  command  them  to  Ibrfoear  wag  not  In  hie 
power.  Othmi  nondmm  auetarittu  imrat  ad  pnhiben- 
dum  aeehu  ;  Jubere  jam  poierai.  See  this  book,  a.  zl v. 
11  Tigellinus  has  been  often  mentioned.  See  Annals, 
xiv.  s.  67 ;  xv.  s.  37 ;  and  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvi. 
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man  who  hsd  shed  so  much  innocent  blood,  could 
not  be  suspected  of  a  single  virtue.  His  design 
was,  by  a  new  connection,  to  screen  himself 
from  future  danger. 

Such  at  all  times  is  the  t>o]icy  of  the  worst  of 
men:  they  dread  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and,  in 
the  hour  of  need,hope  to  shelter  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  some  pernicious  favourite.  In- 
nocence is  no  part  of  their  care ;  they  know  that 
the  guilty  are  ever  ready  to  defend  each  other. 
But  the  friendship  of  Vinius,  who  was  still  re- 
membered with  detestation,  was  an  additional 
spur  to  the  populace.  They  crowded  together 
from  all  quarters ;  they  surrounded  the  palace  ; 
they  filled  the  forum ;  and  in  the  circus  and  the 
theatre,  where  licentiousness  is  most  apt  to  show 
itself,  ttey  clamoured,  with  a  degree  of  violence 
little  short  of  sedition,  for  the  punishment  of  a 
vile  malefactor.  Tigellinus  was  then  at  the 
baths  of  Sinuessa.1  Orders  were  sent  to  him  to 
put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  received  the  fatal 
news  in  a  circle  of  his  concubines  ;  he  took  leave 
with  tenderness;  and  after  mutual  embraces 
and  other  trifling  delays,  he  cut  his  throat  with 
a  razor ;  by  the  pusillanimity  of  his  last  moments 
disgracing  even  the  infamy  of  his  former  life. 

LXXIII.  About  the  same  time,  the  execu- 
tion of  Calvia  Crispinilla  3  was  demanded  by  the 
public  voice :  but  by  various  artifices,  in  which 
the  duplicity  of  the  prince  covered  him  with  dis- 
honour, she  was  saved  from  danger.  She  had 
been,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  professed  teacher 
of  lascivious  pleasures,  and,  in  the  various  scenes 
of  that  emperor,  the  caterer  for  his  appetite. 
She  passed  afterwards  into  Africa,  and,  having 
instigated  Clodius  Macer  to  revolt,  became  an 
accomplice  in  the  plot  to  cause  a  famine  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  She  was  married  soon  after  to  a 
man  of  consular  rank,  and,  by  that  connection, 
gained  a  powerful  interest,  insomach  that,  during 
the  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  she  lived 
in  perfect  security.  Even  in  the  following  reign 
she  was  high  in  credit  Her  riches,  and  her 
want  of  children,  placed  her  in  a  flourishing  state ; 
and  those  two  circumstances,  in  good  as  well  as 
evil  times,  are  sure  to  be  of  weight. 

LXXIV.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  endeav- 
oured by  frequent  letters  to  divert  Vitellius  from 
his  purpose.  His  proposals  were  in  the  soft  style 
of  female  persuasion  ;  he  offered  money,  and  a 
retreat  for  voluptuous  enjoyments,  with  all  that 
the  prince's  favour  could  bestow.  Vitellius 
answered  in  the  same  delicate  strain.  Both  par- 
ties corresponded  in  dainty  terms,  with  dissem- 
bled hatred,  and  frivolous  negotiation,  till,  exas- 
perated by  want  of  success,  they  changed  their 


1  For  Slnueasa,  see  Annals,  xli.  s.  €6 ;  and  see  the 
Oeographleal  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

9  For  Calvia  Criflplnilla,  see  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 
and  fse  nmarch,  in  Galba. 


tone,  and,  with  unguarded  invective  charged 
each  other  with  criminal  pleasures  and  flaiptiotn 
deeds.     Both  had  truth  on  their  sides.     Wewry 
of  altercation,  Otho  recalled  the  deputies, 
had  been  sent  by  Galba,  and,  in  their  room, 
patched  others  to  the  German  army,  to  the  Italic 
legion,  and  the  troops  quartered  at  Lyons,  witl& 
instructions  to  negotiate  in  the  name  of  the  senate. 
The  men  employed  in  this  embassy  tarried  with 
Vitellius,  and,  by  their  cheerful  compliance,  left 
no  room  to  think  that  they  were  detained  hy 
force.     Under  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the 
embassy,  Otha  had  sent  a  detachment  of  the 
prstorian  guards.     Without  suffering  them  to 
mix  with  the  soldiers,  Vitellius  ordered  them  to 
return  without  delay.     Fabius  Valens  took  the 
opportunity  to  write,  in  the  name  of  the  German 
army,  to  the  praetorian  guards.     His  letters,  in 
a  style  of  magnificence,  set  forth  the  strength  of 
the  legions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  offered  termt 
of  mutual  concord.    He  condemned  the  forward 
zeal,  with  which  they  presumed  to  transfer  to 
Otho  an  empire  which  had  been  vested  in  Vitel- 
lius.    He  mingled  promises  with  expressions  of 
anger,  and,  after  treating  the  praetorians  as  men 
unequal  to  an  important  war,  gave  them  assur- 
ances that  they  would  lose  nothing  by  peace  and 
unanimity.   These  letters,  however,  were  with- 
out effect.     The  pnetorians  continued  firm  in 
their  duty. 

LXXV.  The  rival  chiefs  began  to  lay  snares 
for  each  other.  They  waged  a  war  of  treachery. 
Emissaries  were  sent  by  Otho  into  Germany 
and  others  by  Vitellius  to  Rome.  Both  parties 
missed  their  aim.  The  agents  of  Vitellius  passed 
undetected.  Amidst  a  concourse  of  people,  in 
so  vast  a  city  as  Rome,  they  could  lurk  with  im- 
punity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  camp 
where  all  were  known  to  each  other,  the  men 
employed  by  Otho  were  soon  discovered  by  the 
novelty  of  their  faces.  Vitellius,  anxious  for  his 
family,  then  residing  at  Rome,  sent  letters  to 
Titianus,  the  brother  of  Otho,  threatening,  if 
any  violence  was  offered  to  his .  mother  or  his 
children,^  to  make  reprisals,  and  put  both  him 
and  his  son  to  death.  Both  families  remained 
unhurt.  As  long  as  Otho  lived,  fear  might  be 
the  motive ;  Vitellius,  after  his  victory,  added 
to  his  laurels  the  palm  of  clemency. 

LXXVI.  The  first  occurrence  that  inspired 
Otho  with  confidence  in  his  cause,  was  an  ac- 
count from  lUyricum  that  the  legions  of  Dal- 
matia,  of  Pannonia,  and  Miesia,  had  declared  in 
his  favour.  Advices  from  Spain  brought  the 
like  intelligence  ;  and  in  a  public  edict,  honour- 
able mention  was  made  of  Cluvius  Rufus,  the 
governor  of  the  province.  That  compliment, 
however^  vras  found  to  be  premature.  Spain 
went  over  to  the  interest  of  Vitellius.  The  people 


3  Suetonios,  in  Vitell.  s.  6. 
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of  Aqoitiine,  under  the  inflaence  of  Juliiu  Cor- 
doi,  had  iwom  obedience  to  Otho  ;  but  a  little 
time  showed,  that  the  obligation  of  an  oath  was 
no  longer  binding.  All  principle,  all  affection, 
and  all  truth,  were  banished.  Fear,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  governed  in  every  quarter. 
Narbon  Craul  acceded  to  Vitellius.  A  party  in 
force,  and  near  at  hand,  found  no  difficulty  in 
drawing  their  neighbours  into  a  league  with 
themselves.  The  distant  provinces,  and  all  places 
aeparated  by  the  Mediterranean,  adhered  to  Otho, 
not  from  motives  of  regard  for  htm  or  his  party, 
but  because  the  name  of  Rome  and  the  senate 
was  still  respected  by  foreign  nations.  Besides 
this,  Otho,  being  the  first  announced  in  foreign 
parts,  had  already  made  his  impression.  The 
army  in  Judaea  under  the  conduct  of  Vespasian, 
and  that  in  Syria,  under  Mucianus,  swore  fidelity 
to  Otho.  .Sgypt,  and  the  provinces  in  the  East, 
acknowledged  his  authority.  The  same  disposi- 
tion prevailed  in  Africa.  That  whole  country 
was  willing  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
p^ple  of  Carthage.  In  that  city,  without  any 
order  or  authority  from  Vipsanius  Apronianus, 
then  proconsular  governor  of  the  province,  a 
public  treat  was  given  by  a  pragmatical  fellow, 
of  the  name  of  Crescens,  one  of  Nero's  freedmen, 
who  had  the  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  as 
an  active  partisan  in  the  interest  of  Otho.  Such, 
in  times  of  public  distraction,  is  the  presumption 
of  the  lowest  men  in  the  state.  They  think  it 
time  to  emerge  from  their  obscurity,  and  act 
their  part,  as  if  they  had  an  interest  in  the  com- 
monwealth. The  mob  of  Carthage  expressed 
their  seal  with  all  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the 
nst  of  Africa  followed  their  example. 

LXXVn.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  while 
the  armies  and  the  several  provinces  embraced 
opposite  interests,  it  was  evident  that  Vitellius, 
to  secure  his  title,  had  nothing  left  but  the  de- 
cision of  the  sword.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time, 
remained  at  Rome,  discharging  all  the  functions 
of  the  sovereign  power,  as  if  he  was  established 
in  profound  tranquillity.  His  conduct,  in  some 
instances,  was  such  as  became  the  dignity  of  the 
•tate ;  but  his  measures,  for  the  most  part,  were 
bastUy  adopted,  the  mere  expedients  of  the  day. 
He  named  himself  and  his  brother  Titianus 
joint  consuls,^  to  continue  in  office  till  the  ca- 


4  The  nonber  Of  consals,  in  the  coarse  of  this  event* 
fid  year,  was  so  great,  that  it  will  not  be  useless  to  place 
the  list  in  one  view  before  the  eye  of  the  reader. 
JLU.C8B81  Coonli. 

On  the  Kslends  of  January,  f  Oalba, 
HlBL  i.  s.  1.  (  Tinios. 

Kalends  of  March,  f  Salrius  Otho, 
Hist.  L  s.  77.  {  TtUaans  Otho. 

Kalends    of    May,  C  Verginios  Ruftis, 

HlaU  i.  s.  77.  C  Pompeins  Vopisctts. 

Kalends    of    July,  C  Cvlios  Sabinus, 
HisL  I.  s.  77.  I  Flarius  Sablnus. 

Kslends  of  Septem-  (  Arrius  Antoninus, 
.    ber,  BliL  L  s.  77.    I  Marias  Celsos. 


lends  of  March.  For  the  two  following  months, 
with  a  view  to  curry  favour  with  the  German 
army,  he  appointed  Verginius,  and  gave  him  for 
his  colleague  Pompeius  Vopiscus.  For  thesnomi- 
nation  of  the  latter  he  pretended  motives  of 
friendship ;  but,  as  men  of  penetration  thought, 
his  real  view  was  to  pay  court  to  the  people  of 
Vienne.  With  regard  to  future  consuls,  no  al- 
teration was  made  in  the  arrangement  settled  by 
Nero  or  by  Galba.  CsBlius  Sabinus  and  his 
brother  Flavins  were  to  succeed  for  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  From  the  first  of  July  to 
September,  Arrius  Antoninus  6  and  Marius  Cel- 
sus  were  to  be  in  office.  Nor  did  Vitellius, 
after  his  victory,  disturb  this  order  of  succession. 
Otho,  at  the  same  time,  thought  proper  to  grant 
the  augural  and  pontifical  dignities,  as  the  sum- 
mit of  civil  honours,  to  such  of  the  senators  as 
were  grown  grey  in  public  stations;  nor  was  he 
unmindful  of  the  young  patricians  lately  recalled 
from  banishment*  To  soothe  the  remembrance 
of  their  sufferings,  he  bestowed  upon  them  the 
sacerdotal  honours  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
their  anceston.  Cadius  Rufus,'  Pedius  Blsesus, 
and  Sae^inus  Pomtinus,  who  under  Claudius  or 
Nero  had  been  charged  with  extortion,  and  ex- 
pelled the  senate,  were  restored  to  their  rank. 
To  varnish  this  proceeding,  the  real  offence  was 
suppressed,  and  what  was,  in  fact,  public  rapine, 
in  the  style  of  the  pardon  took  the  name  of  vio- 
lated majesty ;  a  charge  held  in  such  general 
detestation,  that,  to  elude  it,  the  best  and  wisest 
laws  were  set  aside. 

LXXVIII.  In  order  to  extend  his  popularity, 
Otho,  in  the  next  place,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  cities  and  provinces,  little  doubting  but  by  acts 
of  munificence  he  should  be  able  to  strengthen 
his  interest  To  the  colonies  of  Hispalis  and 
Emerita,7  then  on  the  decline,  he  transplanted 
a  number  of  families :  the  Lingones  were  hon- 
oured with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  the  province  of  Batica  all  the  Moorish 
cities  were  annexed.  He  gave  a  new  code  of 
laws  to  Cappadocia,  and  another  to  Africa  1  all 
popular  grants, and  splendid  for  the  present,  but 
soon  to  fade  away,  and  sink  into  oblivion. 
Amidst  these  innovations,  all  of  them  temporiz- 
ing acts,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  his 


On  the  Kalends  of  Novem-  f  Fablos  Valens, 
ber.  Hist  iL  s.  1.    { Alienus  Caehia. 
Cvelna  being  pronounced  a  traitor  by  the  senate,  on  the 
day  before  the  kalends  of  January,  A  U.  C.  829^  the 
consul  for  a  single  day,  being  the  last  of  the  year,  was 
RosiusBegulus.   Hist  ill.  s.  37. 

6  Arrius  Antoninus,  who  appears  in  the  foregoing  list 
of  the  consuls,  was  grandihther  to  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
upright  and  virtuous  emperor.  See  letters  lo  him  by 
the  younger  Pliny,  libu  iv.  eplst  3  and  18;  Ubu  v. 
epist  10. 

6  For  Cadfais  Bufiis,  see  Anmls,  ziL  a  39.  For  Psdloe 
Blvsos,  see  Annals,  xiv.  s.  16. 

7  For  the  ciUes  of  Hispalis  and  Emeriu^  see  the  Geo- 
graphical Table  at  the  end  of  the  Yolume. 
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and  perhaps  on  that  account  excusable,  he  did 
not  forget  his  tender  passions.  Even  in  the 
moment  when  the  sovereign  power  was  still  at 
stakes  his  love  of  Poppaea  was  not  extinguished. 
With  fond  remembrance  of  that  connection,  he 
caused  her  statues  to  be  restored  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that,  with 
a  view  to  popularity,  he  intended  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  Nero  with  public  honours.  Many 
were  for  erecting  the  statues  of  that  emperor,^ 
and  even  proposed  it  as  a  public  measure.  The 
populace  and  the  soldiers,  as  if  they  meant  to 
decorate  their  emperor  with  additional  splen- 
dour, saluted  him  by  the  title  of  Nmo  Otho. 
He  heard  their  acclamations,  but  remained  si- 
lent; perhaps  unwilling  to  reject  the  compli- 
ment, perhaps  ashamed  to  accept  it. 

LXXIX.  The  public  mind  being  now  intent 
on  the  great  scene  that  began  to  open,  no  wonder 
if  foreign  affairs  fell  into  neglect.  Encouraged 
by  the  inattention  that  prevailed  at  Rome,  the 
Rhoxolanians,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  in  the 
preceding  winter  had  cut  off  two  entire  cohorts, 
made  an  irruption  into  the  province  of  Msssia, 
with  nine  thousand  hone  ;  a  band  of  freebooters, 
determined  to  ravage  the  country.  Plunder, 
and  not  war,  was  their  passion.  They  prowled 
about  in  quest  of  prey,  without  order,  or  appre- 
hension of  an  enemy,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they 
found  themselves  hemmed  in  by  the  third  legion 
and  their  auxiliaries.  The  Romans  advanced  in 
order  of  battle.  The  Ss^matiani,  overloaded 
^  with  booty,  were  taken  by  surprise.  On  a  damp 
and  slippery  soil,  the  swiftness  of  their  horses 
was  of  no  use.  Unable  to  retreat,  they  were  cut 
to  pieces,  more  like  men  bound  in  fetters,  than 
soldiers  armed  for  the  field  of  battle.  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the 
courage  of  the  Sarmatians  has  no  inwird  princi- 
ple, but  depends  altogether  upon  external  cir- 
cumstances s  a  kind  of  courage,  that  has  no 
'source  in  the  mind,  but  may  be  said  to  be  out  of 
the  man.  In  an  engagement  with  the  infantry, 
nothing  can  be  more  dastardly ;  in  an  onset  of 
the  cavalry,  they  are  impetuous,  fierce,  and  irre- 
sistible. Their  weapons  are  long  spears  or  sabres 
of  an  enormous  size,  which  they  wield  with  both 
hands.  The  chiefs  wear  coats  of  mail,  formed 
with  plates  of  iron,  or  the  tough  hides  of  animals, 
impenetrable  to  the  enemy,  but  to  themselves  an 
incumbrance  so  unwieldy,  that  he  who  falls  in 
battle  is  never  able  to  rise  again. 

In  their  encounter  with  the  Romans,  a  heavy 
HU  of  rain  and  a  sudden  thaw  deprived  them  of 
all  advantage  from  the  velocity  of  their  horses ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  were  over- 
whelkned  in  a  deep  waste  of  snow.  The  light 
breast-plates  of  the  Romans  were  no  impedi- 
ment   With  their  missive  weapons,  and  their 


1  See  Snvtonlas,  LUe  of  Olho,  s.  7. 


swords  of  a  moderate  length,  they  were  able  to 
rush  into  the  thickest  ranks  ;  ^hile  the  Sarmi^ 
tians,  who  wear  neither  shield  nor  buckler,  were 
a  mark  at  a  distance,  or  in  close  engagement  cat 
to  pieces.  The  few  who  escaped  from  the  slaugh- 
ter, fled  for  refuge  to  their  fens  and  marshes, 
and  there  died  of  their  wounds,  or  perished  un- 
der the  inclemency  of  the  season.  An  account 
of  this  transaction  being  received  at  Rome,  a 
triumphal  statue  was  decreed  to  Marcus  Apo- 
nius,  then  governor  of  Mssia.  Fulvius  AureHua, 
Julianus  Titius,  and  Numisius  Lupus,  all  three 
commanders  of  legions,  obtained  the  consular 
ornaments.  The  joy  expressed  by  Otho  was 
beyond  all  bounds.  He  assumed  the  merit  of  the 
victoiy,  boasting,  with  vain-glory,  that,  by  his 
own  auspicious  fortune,  and  the  valour  of  hla 
officers  and  his  armies,  he  had  aggrandised  the 
Roman  name. 

LXXX.  From  a  cause  altogether  contempt- 
ible, and  in  its  origin  threatening  no  kind  of 
danger,  a  violent  sedition  well  nigh  involved  the 
city  in  ruin.  The  seventeenth  cohort,  then 
quartered  at  Ostia,  had  orders  to  remove  to 
Rome.  The  care  of  providing  them  with  arms 
was  committed  to  Varius  Crispinus,  a  tribune 
of  the  pnetorian  bands.  That  officer,  intending 
to  execute  his  orders  without  noise  ot  bustle, 
chose  his  time  towards  the  close  of  day,  when 
the  camp  was  quiet.  He  opened  the  magazine 
of  arms,  and  oidered  the  waggons  to  be  loaded. 
The  lateness  of  the  hour  filled  the  men  with 
suspicion  i  the  intention  seemed  dark  and  dan- 
gerous, and  the  affectation  of  secrecy  produced  a 
general  tumult.  The  soldiers  were  in  liquor, 
and,  at  the  sight  of  their  arms,  reasoning  like 
dnmken  men,  they  thought  it  their  business  to 
seize  them  without  delay.  They  murmured, 
they  complained;  they  charged  the  tribunes  and 
centurions  with  treachery,  declaring  aloud,  that 
a  dark  conspiracy  was  formed,  with  intention  to 
arm  the  slaves  and  domestics  of  the  senators 
against  the  life  of  Otho.  A  scene  of  uproar  and 
confusion  followed.  Some  were  stupefied  with 
liquor,  and  comprehended  nothing:  the  profli- 
gate liked  the  opportunity  to  commit  midnight 
plunder;  and  the  multitude,  as  usual,  were 
ready  to  mix  in  any  sudden  commotion.  Those 
who  regarded  discipline  and  good  order  were 
undistinguished  in  the  dark.  The  tribune  who 
attempted  to  restrain  their  fury,  was  murdered 
on  the  spot.  The  centurions,  who  exerted 
themselves  on  the  occasion,  suffered  in  like 
manner.  The  soldiers  seized  their  aims ;  they 
mounted  their  horses,  and,  entering  the  dtj 
sword  in  hand,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  imperial 
palace. 

LXXXI.  Otho  was  engaged  at  a  grand  en* 
tertainment,  to  which  he  had  invited  the  most 
distinguished  of  both  sexes.  A  sudden  terror 
seized  the  whole  company.  The  cause  was  un- 
known. Was  it  an  accidental  fray  among  the 
soldiers,  or  the  perfidy  of  the  empenr  ?  What 
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to  be  done  ?  ihonld  ttuy  atty  and  perish  toge- 
ther ?  or  wet  it  more  advisable  to  disperse^  and 
Hj  different  ways  ?  In  the  hurry  and  agitation 
DO  one  eould  decide.  They  made  a  show  of  resolu- 
tion :  their  courage  failed  t.they  stood  coTered  with 
consternation,  and,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  Otho, 
endeavoured  to  peruse  his  countenance.  The 
usual  fate  of  suspicious  minds  attended  them  all. 
They  were  afraid  of  Otho,  and  he  stood  trem- 
bling for  himselt  He  trembled  also  for  the 
senate,  and  thought  of  their  danger  no  less  than 
of  his  own.  He  ordered  the  two  pnetorian  com- 
manden  to  go  forth,  in  order  to  appease  the 
tumult,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  advised  his 
company  to  depart.  They  fled  with  precipita- 
tion. The  magistrates  threw  aside  the  ensigns 
of  their  office,  and  dispersed  without  their 
friends,  without  their  train  of  attendants. 
Old  men  and  women  of  distinction  wandered 
about  in  the  dark,  they  knew  not  whither. 
Few  dared  to  venture  towards  their  own  hab- 
itations. The  greatest  part  took  shelter  with 
their  friends  {  and  where  the  meanest  of  their 
dependants  lived,  that  place  they  thought  the 
safest  refuge. 

LXXXU.  The  madness  of  the  soldiers  was 
not  to  be  controlled.  They  burst  the  palace- 
gates,  and  rushed  forward  to  the  banqueting- 
room,  with  outrageous  clamour  demanding  a 
light  of  Otho.  Julius  Martialis,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, and  Vitellius  Satuminus,  the  prefect  of 
the  legion,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  torrent, 
and  were  both  wounded  in  the  fray.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  flash  of  arms,  and  nothing 
heard  but  threats  and  denunciations  of  ven- 
geance, now  against  the  centurions,  and,  at 
times,  against  the  whole  body  of  the  senate.  The 
soldiers  neither  knew  the  cause  nor  thd  object  of 
their  phrensy,  and,  having  no  particular  victim 
in  view,  they  resolved  to  lay  a  scene  of  general 
slaughter.  They  forced  their  way  into  the 
apartment  of  the  prince.  Otho,  forgetting  his 
own  rank  and  the  majesty  of  empire,  stood  up 
on  lus  couch,  with  tears  and  supplications  im- 
ploring the  soldiers  to  desist.  He  prevailed  at 
length.  The  men  retired  to  the  camp,  with  a 
sullen  spirit,  and  guilt  at  their  hearts.  On  the 
following  day  Rome  had  the  appearance  of  a 
dty  taken  by  assault.  The  houses  were  shut, 
the  streets  deserted,  the  populace  in  a  general 
panic.  The  soldiers  wandered  about  in  a  sullen 
mood,  with  looks  of  discontent,  rather  than  re- 
pentance. The  two  prefects,  Licinius  Procu- 
los  and  Plotius  Firmus,  went  round  to  the 
several  companies,  and  harangued  the  men,  each 
according  to  his  own  peculiar  temper,  in  sooth- 
ing terms,  or  in  a  style  of  reproach.  A  distri- 
bution of  five  thousand  sesterces  to  each  man 
concluded  the  business.  The  tumult  overcome, 
Otho  ventured  to  enter  the  camp.  The  tribunes 
and  centurions  gathered  round  him,  but  with- 
out the  military  ornaments  of  their  rank,  pray- 
ing to  be  dismissed  from  the  service,  that  they 


might  retire  to  live  in  ease  and  saflsty.  The  sol- 
diers felt  the  request  as  a  reproach  for  their  own 
conduct.  Remorse  and  sorrow  took  possession 
of  every  mind.  They  expressed  their  willing 
ness  to  return  to  their  duty,  and,  of  their  own 
motion,  desired  to  see  the  authors  of  the  insur- 
rection brought  to  punishment. 

LXXXIII.  In  this  delicate  conjuncture, 
when  the  times  were  big  with  danger,  and  a  dis- 
coidant  soldiery  heightened  the  distraction,  Otho 
felt  that  he  had  a  difficult  game  to  play.  All 
who  wished  well  to  the  service,  called  for  an 
immediate  reform  of  the  army :  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  loose  and  profligate,  always  the 
greatest  number,  liked  nothing  so  well  as  tumult 
and  insurrections,  under  the  conduct  of  an  am- 
bitious leader.  To  such  minds,  Otho  knew  that 
the  strongest  motives  to  a  civil  wur  are  the  hopes 
of  growing  rich  by  the  spoils  of  the  public )  nor 
was  he  to  learn,  that  power  obtained  by  guilt, 
is  incompatible  with  a  new  system  of  laws 
and  the  rigour  of  ancient  manners.  But  still 
the  danger  that  hung  over  the  city  and  the 
Roman  senate  filled  him  with  anxiety.  In 
this  alarming  situation,  he  spoke  to  the  follow* 
ing  effect  x 

**  I  come  not  now,  my  fellow-soldiers,  to  ex- 
cite your  zeal  for  me  and  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged ;  much  less  do  I  come  to  add  new 
ardour  to  your  courage.  Both  are  too  well 
known :  they  need  iy>  incentive.  Perhaps  some 
restraint  may  be  necessary ;  perhaps  the  xeal, 
that  pervades  you  all,  requires  a  degree  of  mo- 
deration. In  the  late  tumult,  it  was  not  the 
love  of  plunder,  nor  ill-will  to  any  man,  or  any 
set  of  men,  that  urged  yon  on.  From  those  mo- 
tives, discord  and  mutiny  have  often  broke  out 
in  various  armies ;  but  upon  your  conduct  they 
had  no  effect  Nor  was  there  in  that  tfansaction 
any  fear  of  danger,  or  so  much  as  a  wish  to  re- 
nounce your  duty.  It  was  your  regard  for  me, 
sincere  indeed,  but  generous  to  excess,  that  hur^ 
ried  you  on  to  acts  of  intemperance,  and  even 
violence.  You  listened  to  your  passions,  but 
not  to  your  judgment  {  and  where  judgment 
does  not  direct  and  guide,  the  best  counsels  and 
the  best  cause  are  often  ruined.  We  are  going 
forth  to  a  great  and  important  war.  And  must 
all  intelligence  be  communicated  to  the  army  ? 
Must  every  secret  be  disclosed  ?  And  must 
councils  of  war  be  held  in  a  public  assembly  of 
the  soldiers  ?  The  reason  of  things,  and  the  op- 
portunity, which  must  be  seized  at  once  or  lost 
for  ever,  will  not  allow  a  mode  of  proceeding  so 
slow  and  dangerous  to  the  service.  To  know 
some  things  is  the  duty  of  the  soldier ;  in  others, 
not  to  be  informed  is  his  happiness,  and  submis- 
sion is  his  virtue.  Even  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions mast  often  receive  their  orders,  without 
a  reason  assi^ed:  to  know  the  motives  that 
weigh  with  the  general,  is  not  their  province ;  to 
obey  is  the  duty  of  the  Inferior  officer.  If  every 
subaltern  may  discuss  the  operations  of  war,  and 
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ctWl  with  th«  commuider  in  chief,  subordina- 
tion  ceues,  discipline  is  at  an  end,  and  the  best 
concerted  enterprise  may  be  defeated.  And  are 
we  now  to  imagine,  that  the  soldier,  when  the 
enemy  is  at  hand,  may  seize  his  arms,  and,  as 
caprice  or  fancy  prompts,  sally  forth  in  the  dead 
of  night  ?  Shall  two  or  three  drunken  men  (in 
the  last  night's  fray,  I  do  not  believe  there  were 
more)  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
officers  P  Shall  they  murder  the  centurions,  and, 
in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  rush  to  the  pavilion  of  their 
general  ? 

LXXXIV.  « You,  my  fellow-soldiers,  have 
'  transgressed  the  bounds  of  your  duty  $  the  fact 
must  be  admitted ;  but  your  zeal  for  me  was  the 
cause.  And  yet,  reflect  for  a  moment,  what 
might  have  been  the  consequence.  Amidst  that 
general  uproar,  in  the  gloom  of  midnight  dark- 
ness, the  assassin's  blow  might  have  been  aimed 
at  me,  whom  you  wished  to  defend.  Give  ,Vi- 
tellius  his  option ;  let  him  and  his  rebel  soldiers 
have  the  power  of  choosing,  and  what  greater 
curse  could  they  invoke  ?  what  calamity  could 
they  call  down  upon  us,  so  much  to  be  dreaded, 
as  a  turbulent  and  factious  spirit,  and  all  the 
evils  of  discord  and  sedition  ?  Let  the  soldier  re- 
fnae  to  obey  his  centurion ;  let  the  centurion 
shake  off  the  authority  of  the  tribune ;  let  the 
eavalry  and  the  foot  soldiers  be  intermixed,  with- 
out order  or  distinction  ;  and  let  us  all,  in  one 
promiscuous  body,  go  forward  to  the  war.  Need 
our  enemies  wish  for  more  ?  We  should  rush 
on  sure  destruction.  It  is  obedience,  my  fel- 
low-soldiers, implicit,  prompt  obedience,!  with- 
out pausing  to  wrangle  with  our  superior  officer, 
that  gives  to  military  operations  all  their  energy. 
The  army  that  shows  itself,  in  time  of  peace,  at- 
tentive to  discipline  and  good  order,  is  sure  to  be 
the  most  formidable  in  the  day  of  battle.  It  is 
yours  to  arm  in  the  cause  bf  your  country,  and 
to  face  the  enemy  with  heroic  valour;  be  it  mine 
to  form  the  plan  of  operations,  and,  in  the  exe- 
cution, to  direct  and  guide  the  courage  of  the 
army.  The  guilt  of  last  night  extends  to  a  few 
only  {  and  of  those  few,  two  only  shall  expiate 
the  offence.  That  done,  let  us  bury  in  oblivion 
the  horrors  of  that  shameful  tumult ;  and  may 
no  other  army  hear  those  dreadful  imprecations 
uttered  against  a  Roman  senate  !  Against  that 
venerable  body,  the  head  of  the  empire,  and 
the  fountain,  from  which  justice  flows  through 
the  provinces,  not  even  Vitellius,  nor  his  rash- 
levied  crew  of  Germans,  would  dare  to  meditate 
so  rile  a  deed. 


1  This  rule  of  military  subordlnailon  stands  confirmed 
\ij  experleoce  In  every  ago  and  country.  We  read  In 
Livy  a  speech  of  Paulus  iEmllias  to  the  same  effect, 
Vham  impenUarem  in  exercitu  pmvidert  et  ameuUre^ 
quid  agmdum  tit,  debere^  nunc  per  «e,  nunc  cum  iit  quoB 
advocaverU  in  contiHum.  In  q%to  exercitu^  tmliUa,  eon- 
9ulj  et  emperatcTf  rumoribue  vulgi  eircumaguntnrf  ibi 
nihil  ealtOare  esec-   LIvy,  lib.  zllv.  a.  34. 


*<  And  can  there  be  in  Italy  a  race  of  men,  the 
genuine  offspring  of  Roman  citizens,  who  are 
capable  of  so  foul  a  parricide  ?  who  can  lift  their 
impious  hands  against  the  sacred  order,  from 
whom  our  cause  derives  so  much  lustre,  to  the 
confusion  of  Vitellius  and  the  scum  of  nations 
that  follow  him  to  the  field  f  Some  states,  it  is 
true,  have  been  induced  to  join  his  standard;  he 
has  the  appearance  of  an  army ;  but  the  senate 
is  on  our  side.  The  commonwealth  is  with  us ; 
our  enemies  are  the  enemies  of  Rome.  And 
when  I  mention  Rome,  when  you  yourselves  be- 
hold that  magnificent  city,  do  you  imagine  that 
it  consists  in  walls,  and  buildings,  and  a  pile  of 
stones  ?  Inanimate  structures  and  mute  and 
senseless  edifices  may  moulder  away,  and  rise 
again  out  of  their  ruins ;  but  the  stability  of  em- 
pire depends  upon  the  senate :  upon  the  safety 
of  that  august  assembly,  the  welfare  of  the  coro- 
miuity,  the  peace  of  nations,  your  fate  and  mine, 
are  grafted.  It  was  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
the  city,  and  the  father  of  the- Roman  state,  who 
instituted,  with  solemn  auspices,  that  sacred  or- 
der. It  has  subsisted  in  vigour  from  that  time ; 
from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cssars,  it  has  been  preserved  invio- 
late. We  received  it  from  our  ancestors ;  let  us 
transmit  it  to  our  posterity,  unshaken,  unim- 
paired, immortal.  From  your  order,  from  the 
people  at  large,  the  senate  is  supplied  with  its 
brightest  ornaments :  and  from  the  senate  you 
derive  a  succession  of  princes.*' 

LXXXV.  This  speech,  seasoned  with  re- 
proof, yet  tempered  with  conciliating  language, 
was  favourably  received  $  and  the  moderation  of 
the  prince,  who  punished  only  two  of  the  mu* 
tineers,  gave  general  satisfaction.  By  that 
lenient  measure,  the  soldiers,  too  fierce  to  be 
controlled,  were  quieted  for  the  present.  Rome, 
however,  was  not  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  A 
constant  din  of  arms  was  heard,  and  warlike 
preparations  were  seen  in  every  quarter.  The 
soldiers  did  not,  as  before,  riot  in  tumultuous 
bodies ;  but,  being  dispersed  throughout  the  city, 
they  found  means,  in  various  shapes,  tb  insinuate 
themselves  into  houses,  where  they  watched, 
with  sufficient  malignity,  the  motions  and  words 
of  all,  who  by  their  nobility,  their  wealth,  or 
their  talents,  were  eminent  enough  to  be  objects 
of  calumny.  A  report  prevailed  at  the  same 
time,  that  Vitellius  had  a  number  of  emissaries 
dispersed  among  the  populace,  to  act  as  spies,  and 
watch  the  state  of  parties.  Hence  jealousy, 
mistrust,  and  fear.  No  man  thought  himself 
safe  under  his  own  roof.  Abroad  and  under  the 
eye  of  the  public  the  alarm  was  still  greater. 
Whatever  was  the  rumour  of  the  day,  all  .de- 
grees and  ranks  were  obliged  to  set  their  faces 
for  the  occasion :  if  bad,  they  were  afraid  of 
seeming  to  despond ;  and,  if  propitious,  unwill- 
ing to  be  thought  backward  in  demonstrations  of 
joy.  With  events  of  either  kind,  their  features 
were  taught  to  comply. 
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Th«  fathen  hftd  the  hardest  tuk.  Silence  in 
the  senate  might  be  thoaght  sullen  discontent, 
«nd  liberty  of  speech  might  be  deemed  a  crime. 
Adulation  itself  was  at  a  stand.  Who  could 
deceive  a  prince,  who  was  but  lately  a  private 
man,  and,  in  that  station,  practised  flattery  till 
he  became  a  perfect  master  of  that  insidious  art  f 
The  fathen  were  driven  to  little  stratagems; 
they  tortured  every  sentence  into  a  thousand 
forms,  and,  to  diversify  one  and  the  same  thought, 
all  the  colours  of  rhetoric  were  exhausted.  All 
sigreed  to  call  VitelUus  ▲  vublic  xhsxt  aitd  a 
VAAaicisi.  This  was  the  burden  of  every 
speech.  Cautious  men,  who  looked  forward  to 
their  own  security,  avoided  entering  into  par- 
ticulars, content  with  hackneyed  declamation  t 
others,  without  reserve  or  management,  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  virulent  invective,  but  generally 
chose  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  clamour, 
When  nothing  could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  th'b 
speaker  could  mouth  and  bellow,  without  the 
danger  of  being  understood  or  remembered. 

LXXXV L  A  number  of  prodigies,  announced 
from  different  quarters,  diffused  a  general  panic. 
The  goddess  of  victory,  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
eapttol,  let  the  reins  of  two  horses,  harnessed  to 
her  chariot,  fall  from  her  hand.  A  form  of 
more  than  human  size  was  seen  to  issue  from 
the  chapel  of  Juno.  In  an  island  in  the  Ti- 
ber,* the  statue  of  Julius  Csesar,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  on  a  day  perfectly  serene  and 
calm,  turned  round  from  the  west  to  the  east. 
In  Etruria  an  ox  was  said  to  have  spoken  t 
animals  brought  forth  monstrous  births  t  and  to 
these  were  added  a  variety  of  preternatural  ap- 
pearances, such  as  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages 
were  the  coinage  of  superstition ;  and,  even  in 
profound  peace,  made  an  impression  on  vulgar 
credulity,  though  of  late  years  they  have  so  far 
lost  their  effect,  that,  unless  it  be  a  time  of  pub- 
lic distress,  they  pass  away  unheeded  and  for- 
gotten. Amidst  the  omens,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  impending  danger,  an  inundation  of 
the  Tiber  was  the  most  alarming.  The  waters 
swelled  above  their  banks,  and  overflowed  the 
adjacent  country.  The  SubUcian  bridge  was 
earned  away  by  the  flood ;  and  the  ruins,  that 
fell  in,  obstructing  the  course  of  the  river,  the 
torrent  was  driven  back  with  such  impetuous 
violence,  that  not  only  the  level  parts  of  the  city, 
but  even  the  higher  grounds,  were  covered  with 
a  general  deluge.s  The  people  in  the  streets 
were  swallowed  up,  and  numbers  were  drowned 
in  their  shops,  and  in  their  beds.  The  com  in 
the  public  granaries  was  ^stroyed;  a  famine 
onsued,  and  the  common  people  were  reduced  to 


9  The  isle  In  the  Tiber,  now  called  Jaola  di  St  Borto- 

3  The  Sublician  Bridge,  so  called,  because  baiU  with 
^sood.  A  foandatlon  of  solid  marble  was  laid  afterwards, 
remains  at  preseat  but  the  ruins. 


the  last  distress.  The  waters,  that  lay  for  some 
time  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  sapped  the  founda^ 
tion  of  several  insulated  houses  j  and  when  the 
flood  fell  back  into  its  channel,  the  superstruc- 
ture tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  disaster  was 
no  sooner  over  than  a  new  occurrence  spread  a 
general  terror.  Otho  was  preparing  to  set  out 
on  his  expedition.  His  way  was  over  the  field 
of  Mars,  and  the  Flaminian  joad ;  but  both  places 
were  impassable.  This  circumstance,  though 
accidental,  or  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  was 
magnified  into  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods 
denounced  the  slaughter  of  «imies  and  a  train 
of  public  calamities. 

LXXXVn.  The  emperor  ordered  a  lustn^ 
tion,4  and,  having  purified  the  city,  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Penine 
and  theCottian  Alps,  with  ail  the  passes  into 
Italy,  were  in  the  possession  of  Vitellius  and 
his  armies.  Otho  resolved,  therefore,  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Narbon  Gaul,  with  a 
fleet  well  manned;  and  in  force  to  keep  the 
command  of  those  seas.  All  who  survived  the 
massacre  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  had  been, 
by  Cralba*s  orders,  thrown  into  prison,  were 
released  by  Otho,  and  incorporated  with  the 
legions.  He  depended  on  the  fidelity  of  those 
men,  and  by  giving  to  others  the  like  hopes  of 
pieferment,  he  inspired  the  whole  body  with 
zeal  and  ardour.  In  order  to  strengthen  his 
fleet,  he  embarked  the  city  cohorts,  and  a  consid- 
erable detachment  from  the  prwtorian  guards ;  a 
body  of  men  capable  of  defending  their  generals 
by  their  courage^  and  of  assisting  with  their 
advice.  The  conduct  of  the  marine  was  com- 
mitted to  three  officers ;  namely,  Antonius  No- 
vellus  and  Suedius  Clemens,  both  centurions  of 
principal  rank,  and  Amilius  Pacensis,  a  tribune 
degraded  by  Galba,  but,  since  the  death  of  that 
emperor,  r^tored  to  his  rank.  A  freedman  of 
the  name  of  Oscus  was  appointed  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  fleet,  and  act  as  a  spy  on  better 
men  than  himself.  The  land  forces,  both  horse 
and  infantry,  were  put  under  the  command  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  Marius  Celsus,  and  Annius 
Gallus.  To  them  was  added  Licinius  Proculus, 
the  pnefect  of  the  praetorians,  and  in  him  Otho 
reposed  his  whole  confidence.  This  officer,  in 
time  of  peace,  discharged  the  functions  of  his 
station  with  sufficient  ability ;  but  he  had  seen 
no  service,  and  had  therefore  no  skill  in  military 
affairs.  He  had  talents  for  mischief,  and  knew 
how  to  obstruct  the  authority  of  Paulinus,  to 
check  the  ardour  of  Celsus,  and  to  thwart  the 
judgment  of  Gallus.  An  enemy  to  every  excel- 
lence of  those  three  officers,  he  found,  as  usually 
happens,  that  worth  and  modest  merit  were  no 
match  for  malice  and  left-handed  policy. 

LXXXVIII.  Before  Otho  set  out  from  Rome, 


4  See  Annals,  xllus.  34. 
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ComeliuB  DolabelU  wti,  by  hia  oider,  conveyed 
under  a  guard  to  the  Aquinian  colony ,i  there  to 
be  kept  oat  of  the  way,  but  not  in  close  con- 
finement. Hit  only  crime  was  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  and  his  affinity  to  Galba.  Several 
magistrates,  and  others  of  consular  rank,  had  it 
in  command  to  attend  Otho  on  hia  expedition, 
not  to  assist  in  the  war  by  their  counsels  or  their 
valour,  but  to  swell  the  pomp  of  the  emperor's 
retinue.  In  the  number  was  Lucius  Vitellius, 
who  was  suffered  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  the 
train,  undistinguished  either  as  the  brother  of 
one  emperor,  or  the  enemy  of  another.  During 
these  preparations,  Rome  presented  a  scene  of 
hurry  and  confusion.  No  order  of  men  was 
exempt  from  fear  or  danger.  The  principal 
senators,  enfeebled  by  age,  or  softened  by  a  long 
peace ;  the  nobility,  sunk  in  sloth ;  and  the  Ro- 
man knights,  who  had  lost  their  warlike  spirit  $ 
were  all  obliged  to  put  themselves  in  readiness. 
They  assumed  an  air  of  courage,  but  their  fears 
were  seen  through  the  vain  disguise.  Some  af- 
fected to  make  a  display  of  their  alacrity.  They 
bought  with  vain  ostentation  the  most  splendid 
armour,  horses  for  parade^  and  all  the  conveni- 
ences o{  a  luxurious  table,  as  if  such  implements 
were  a  necessary  part  of  their  camp-equipage. 
The  wise  and  moderate  thought  of  nothing  but 
thefr  own  safety  and  the  public  welfare }  while 
the  vain  and  senseless,  whose  views  did  not 
extend  to  remote  consequences,  filled  their  minds 
with  chimerical  expectations  j  and  all  who  were 
bankrupts  both  in  fame  and  fortune,  hoped  to 
find  in  the  distractions  of  their  country  that 
security,  which  in  quiet  times,  they  had  never 
known. 

LXXXIX.  The  people  at  large,  unacquainted 
with  the  secrets  of  state,  and  of  course  free  from 
solicitude,  began,  however,  to  feel  the  ill  effects 
of  the  impending  war.  They  saw  the  public 
revenue  exhausted  in  the  service  of  the  army ; 
they  laboured  under  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
the  price  wae  rising  every  day ;  whereas  in  the 
troubles  stirred  up  by  Vindex,  none  of  those  in- 
conveniences affected  the  city  of  Rome.  That 
commotion  was  at  a  distance,  a  war  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Gaul,  decided  between  the  legions  and 
the  provincial  insurgents.  The  Roman  citizens 
looked  on  in  perfect  tranquillity,  as  if  it  were  no 
more  than  a  foreign  quarrel.  From  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  when  that  emperor  established  the 
power  of  the  Caesars,  this  had  constantly  been 
the  case.  The  issue  of  every  war  affected  the 
sovereign  only.  Under  Tiberius  and  Caligula, 
the  evils  of  peace  were  the  worst  calamities. 
The  attempt  of  Sccibonianus  s  to   shake  the 


1  See  the  Oeographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Vol- 

iitOO, 

2  Furius  Camillus  Srlbonianus  commanded  in  Dal- 
matia,  A*.  XT.  C.  795.  Being  a  man  of  enterprise  and  bold 
ambitiooi  he  induced  the  soldiers  to  swear  fidelity  to 


authority  of  Claudius  was  crushed  as  soon  as 
discovered.  Nero  was  undone  by  rumouia  and 
vague  intelligence,  not  by  force  of  arms.  In  the 
present  juncture,  the  face  of  things  was  changed. 
The  pressure  was  felt  at  home.  The  fleets  and 
legions  were  in  motion,  and  beyond  all  ex- 
ample, the  praetorian  bands  and  city  cohorts 
were  obliged  to  take  the  field.  The  east  and 
west  were  engaged  in  the  contest  {  the  several 
provinces,  which  the  leading  chiefs  left  behind 
them,  were  up  in  arms ;  and,  under  better  gen- 
erals, there  were  ample  materials  for  a  long  and 
difficult  war.  Otho  was  now  on  the  point  of 
beginning  his  march.  A  scruple  was  started  to 
deter  him  from  proceeding,  till  the  ceremony  of 
depositing  the  sacred  shields  called  the  aitcilxa* 
was  performed  with  due  rites  and  ceremonies* 
He  rejected  the  advice.  Delay  had  been  tbtf 
ruin  of  Nero,  and  Caecina  by  this  time  had  passed 
the  Alps.  The  time  called  for  vigour  and  ex* 
pedition. 

XC.  On  the  day  preceding  the  ides  of  March, 
Otho  called  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  He  recom- 
mended the  care  of  the  commonwealth  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  assembly,  and  ordered  the  pro^ 
erty  of  such  as  had  been  recalled  from  banisli* 
raent,  since  the  death  of  Nero,  to  be  restored  to 
the  respective  owners.  To  this  liberality  nt^ 
thing  could  be  objected  t  it  was  an  act  of  justice, 
in  appearance  magnificent,  but  of  little  uto,  as 
the  public  officers  had  already  seized  the  whole 
into  their  own  hands.  From  the  senate  Otho 
proceeded  to  harangue  the  people  $  he  talked  in  » 
pompous  style  of  the  fathers,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  citizens.  He  mentioned  the  adverse 
party  in  managed  terms,  imputing  to  the  legions 
error  in  judgment  rather  than  a  turbulent  and 
factious  spirit.  Of  Vitellius  he  made  no  men- 
tion s  perhaps  from  motives  of  delicacy,  or,  more 
probably,  because  the  writer  of  the  speeeh,  look- 
ing forward  to  his  own  safety,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  exclude  all  personal  invective.   For  the 


hfmaelf;  and  went  into  open  rebellion.  His  letters  to 
the  emperor  Claudius  were  written  in  a  tone  of  menace, 
requiring  him  to  abdicate,  and  live  a  priTata  citlien.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  rebel  legions,  with  the  Tersatllity 
common  to  the  military  mind,  returned  to  their  duty; 
Scribonianus  fled  to  a  small  island  of  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  coast  of  Illyricum,  and  there  was  eeixcd  and  pat  to 
death  by  Volaginlus,  a  common  soldier,  on  the  fifth  day 
of  his  revolt  Suetonius,  in  Claudio,  s.  95.  See  Tacitus, 
Hist.  ii.  s.  n. 

8  Numa,  the  founder  of  religious  ceremonies,  made 
the  Romans  believe,  that  as  long  as  they  preserved  the 
celestial  arms,  called  AndUOf  which,  he  said,  were  sent 
down  by  the  gods,  Rome  would  prove  invincible,  and 
triumph  over  all  her  enemies.  Accordingly  we  read  in 
Li  vy  the  procession  of  the  Salian  priests,  on  staled  days, 
attending  the  Ancjllia  with  song  and  dance  through  the 
streets  of  Rome.  ScUi<memU»tittarmafqtiimAneiliaap- 
peUantuTf  ftrrt^  ae  pit  whem  ire  catunUa  earmma 
cum  Mpvdu»»oUrnnique§aUatuJu$aerat  Numa.  Ury, 
lib.  i.  s.  20.  This  institution  was  nc^ected  by  Otho. 
Suetonius,  Life  of  Olho,  s.  8. 
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laft  opinioii  there  teemi  to  be  fome  foundation. 
In  all  military  operations,  Suetonius  Paulinns 
and  Marius  Celsoa  were  Otho's  confidential  ad- 
Tisers ;  trat  in  matters  that  concerned  the  civil 
administration,  Galerius  Trachalus^  was  the 
person  on  whose  talents  he  relied.  That  minis- 
ter had  ^ned  reputation  at  the  har  j  and  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  mode  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  harmony  of  his  copious  periods, 
discovered,  in  the  composition  of  the  speech,  the 
•tyle  and  manner  of  that  celebrated  orator.  Otho 
was  received  with  acclamations  x  the  populace, 
•eoording  to  custom,  yielded  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  full  of  sound  and  servile  adulation, 
iMit  nothing  from  the  heart  Tou  would  have 
thought  that  it  was  Cflssar  the  dictator,  or  Au- 
gustas the  emperor,  for  whom  they  contended 
with  so  much  emulation.    And  yet,  in  all  this 


4  K.  YalArios  Trachalus  was  joint  eonsol  wHh  SOIus 
BiUeas^A.U.O.Al.  SeeAppeiidlxtoAnnalfiXvL 


show  of  seal,  there  was  at  the  bottom  neither 
love  nor  fear's  servility  was  the  motiTet  all 
courted  the  yoke,  and  all  rushed  headlong  into 
slavery.  The  public,  at  this  time,  presented  no 
better  spectacle  than  what  is  seen  every  day  in 
a  family  of  domestic  slaves;  each  individual 
had  his  own  private  views  $  and  for  the  public 
interest,  or  the  honour  of  the  state,  no  care 
remained.  Otho  was  now  ready  to  depart  j  he  Jeft 
the  government  of  Rome,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  empire,  to  his  brother  Salvius  Titianus^  and 
proceeded  on  his  expedition. 


6  Otho  left.the  city  of  Borne  on  the  34th  day  of  Ifareli, 
as  appears  from  Suetonius,  who  mentions  his  neglect 
of  the  institutions  relating  to  the  Ancllia,  as  an  inane- 
piclous  banning  of  the  -war.  SuAionius  addS}  that  he 
set  out  on  the  day  when  all  who  paid  their  worship  to 
the  mother  of  the  gods  began  the  usual  ceremonies.  Now 
that  day  was  the  9th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  which 
answers  to  the  MOi  of  Blarch.  See  SnitonfaiSi  lib  of 
Olho,s.& 
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plunging  into  deeper  dAauchery  as  he  draws  near  to  iZom«.—- LXXII.  A  slave  qf  the  name  ^  Oeta 
assumes  the  name  qf  8cribonianus—Be  is  detected,  and  put  to  death  by  order  qf  VitMius.'^ 
LXXIV.  Deliberations  held  in  the  East  by  Vespasian  and  Mucianus—The  speech  <f  Mueianus 
on  the  occasion. — ^LXXVIL  Vespasian  encouraged  by  the  responses  qf  oracles— Bis  consultation 
on  Mount  Carmd. — ^LXXIX.  Vespasian  is  declared  emperor,  first  in  ^gypt^andqfterwardsby 
the  army  in  Syria, — LXXXI.  The  kings  Sahemus,  Jntioekus,  and  Agrippa,  as  also  queen 
Bemice,  enter  into  the  league, — ^LXXXIL  Plan  cf  the  war^-^Vespasian  holds  JSgypt  in  his 
possession—His  son  Titus  carries  on  the  toar  against  the  Jews — Mueianus  sets  out  on  his  march 
towards  Baly, — LXXXV.  The  legions  in  Masia,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  revolt  to  Vespasian^ 
at  the  instigation  qf  Antonius  Primus  and  Cornelius  Fuscus.—'LXKXYU.  Vitellius,at  the  head 
qf  a  prodigious  multitude,  all  deibauehed  by  luxury,  enters  the  city  qf  Rome, — XC.  He  makes  a 
speech,  in  pon^^otu  terms,  celebrating  his  own  praiu — His  conduct  there, — XCII.  Caeina  and 
Valens  carry  on  the  administration—Sloth,  riot,  and  mori^ity,  among  the  soldiers— ViteUiMS 
in  want  qf  money,  and  yet  prodigal  beyond  all  measure-^Asiaticus,  hisfreedman,  amasses  enoT" 
mous  wealth,-^XCy,  The  people  distressed,  and  y^  the  birth-day  qf  VUellius  celebrated  with 
pomp  and  profusion. — The  emperor  performs  the  funeral  obsequies  qf  Nero— Rumours  qf  a  revolt 
in  the  East  ineffectually  suppressed— Vitellius  sends  for  succours  into  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Britain,  but  endeavours  to  disguise  the  necessity.-^XClX,  Parties  qf  the  enemy  advanu  into 
Baly^^Cacina  and  Valens  ordered  to  take  the  field— Cncina*s  treachery— He  comMnea  with 
Lucilius  Bassus,  the  eommmander  qf  thefieets  at  Ravenna  and'Misenum, 

These  tiuisactlons  passed  in  ft  few  months  after  the  death  of  Galba,  and  ViBiiM  his  coUeftgue  In 

the  consulship. 

ofBome.  Qf  Christ.  Consnls. 

822  69  M.  Salvins  Otho,  Salvius  Otho  TitiannSb 

L.  Vergiuius  Rufus,  Pompeius  Vopiscns. 

Caelius  Sabinus,  T.  Flaviiis  Sabinns. 

T.  Arrius  Antoninus,  P.  Marius  Celsns. 
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L  FfumnrawMtlnadyprepaiisgyin  another 
quarter  of  tlie  world,  to  open  an  important  icene, 
and  to  produce  to  mankind  a  new  imperial 
fuiiljr,  destined,  at  fint,i  to  flouriih  in  pros- 
peritj,  and,  in  the  end,  after  a  dinstroiu  reign, 
to  fall  by  a  dreadful  cataitrophe. , '  While  Galba 
■till  poeieiied  the  sovereign  power,  Titus,  by 
order  of  Vespasian,  his  father,  set  out  from 
Judasa,  with  eongratulatlons  to  that  emperor, 
and,  as  was  natural,  with  the  ambition  of  a 
joung  man  eager  to  begin  the  career  >  of  public 
honours.  The  common  people,  according  to 
their  custom,  found  deeper  reasons  for  the  jour- 
atiy.  Titus,  they  believed,  was  to  be  adopted 
heir  to  the  empire,  and  what  they  believed  they 
took  care  to  circulate.  Thp  advanced  age  of 
Galba,  and  his  want  of  issuer  gave  colour  to  the 
story  i  and  the  busy  spirit  of  the  populace  relied 
on  vain  coiyecture,  impatient  to  decide  what 
still  remained  in  suspense.  The  character  and 
personal  accomplishmente  of  Titus  added  weight 
to  the  report  He  had  talents  for  the  highest 
stotion,  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  stature  united 
a  graceful  mien  and  amiable  countenance.  The 
success,  that  attended  the  exploite  of  the  father, 
threw  a  lustre  round  the  son ;  oracular  re- 
sponses >  foretold  the  grandeur  of  the  family; 


1  Tacitus  says  that  fortune  was  then  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  imperial  house,  which  proved  to  be 
beneficial  and  diaastrous  to  the  people,  and  also  to  the 
Tery  ftmlly  that  was  raised  to  that  pre-emiDenee.  This 
Is  perfectly  clear,  when  we  consider,  that  Rome  was 
happy  under  Vespasian  and  Tltns,  bol  groaned  under 
Domhian,  till  the  tyrant  was  destroyed,  and  the  Flavian 
line  was  extinguished. 

%  Thns,  at  this  time,  was  In  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
By  the  ft  voor  of  Narcissus,  to  wham  Vespasian  paid  his 
eooft,  Titos  was  educated  in  the  palace  with  Britanni- 
eus,  the  son  of  Claodiue.  The  prince,  then  destined  by 
rhis  frther  to  soccaed  to  the  empire,  was  cut  off  by  the 
vitlany  of  Nero:  and  Tims,  whose  elevation  was  not 
then  foreseen,  lived  to  ba  the  delight  of  the  Soman 
people. 

3  Soaioalas  tells  us  that  Narcissus,  the  favourite 
fkeedman,  consulted  a  fortane-toller  about  the  destiny 
oTBrkannleas:  the  aaswar  was  unfavourable  to  the 
young  prince,  bat  assured  THos  that  he  was  bom  to 
the  taspsrisl  dignity.  Saeionhis»  in  Tho,  s.  X 


and,  while  the  minds  of  men  stood  ready  for  the 
reception  of  every  rumour,  even  trifling  inci- 
dente,  the  mere  result  of  chance,  confirmed  the 
popular  opinion.  At  Coilnth  in  Achaia,  Titus 
received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Galba,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  undoubted  assurances,  that 
Vitellius,  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  was 
in  motion  to  claim  the  empire.  In  this  posture 
of  affairs,  he  called  a  council  of  select  friends. 
The  conjuncture  was  alarming,  and  to  choose 
among  difficulties  was  all  that  was  left.  <*  If 
he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Rome,  the  homage 
intended  for  a  prince  now  no  more,  would  have 
no  merit  with  his  successor ;  and  to  remain  a 
hostage  in  the  custody  of  Otho,  or  Vitellius, 
would,  most  probably,  be  his  lot  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  returned  to  Judsea,  that  cold  indif- 
ference would  give  imibrage  to  the  conquerors 
and  yet,  while  the  issue  of  the  war  was  still 
uncertain,  the  conduct  of  a  young  man  would 
admit  of  alleviating  circumstances  in  the  opinion 
of  the  prince  whom  Vespasian  should  think 
proper  to  join.  Above  all,  it  was  possible  that 
Vespasian  might  declare  himself  a  candidate  x  in 
that  case,  petty  offences  would  be  of  little  con- 
sequence, wlien  all  were  to  be  involved  in  a 
general  war.*' 

11.  After  balancing  the  motives  on  ereiyside, 
and  fluctuating  for  some  time  between  opposite 
passions,  hope,  at  length,  prevailed,  and  Titus 
returned  to  Jodoa.  A  change  so  sudden  was 
by  some  imputed  to  his  love  of  queen  Berenice.4 
It  is  true,  that  princess  had  engaged  his  affec- 
tions ;  but  the  business  of  his  heart  never  inter- 
fered with  the  duties  of  his  station.  Youth 
being  the  season  of  pleasure,  Titus  gave  a  loose 
to  those  desires,  which  be  afterwards  so  well 
knew  how  to  regulate.  In  his  own  reign  he 
was  remarkable  for  that  self-control,  which  he 
never  practised  under  his  father.  He  set  sail 
from  Corinth,  and  after  steering  along  the  coast 
of  Achaia  and  Asia,  which  lay  to  the  left,  ho 


4  BerenicowBS  sister  to  Agrippall  and  wifo  of  Herod, 
king  of  Chalsls,  In  Syria.  For  more  of  her,  and  her 
connexion  with  Titus,  see  Appendix  to  Hisk  v.  s.  91. 
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directed  hif  course  towards  Rhodes  and  Cypms. 
From  those  islands  he  went,  by  a  more  bold 
navi^tion,!  across  the  open  sea  to  the  coast  of 
Syria.  At  Cyprus  curiosity  led  him  to  visit  the 
temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  famous  for  the 
worship  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  conflux 
of  strangers  who  resorted  thither  from  all  parts. 
If  we  take  this  opportunity  to  trace  the  origin 
of  that  singular  WQrship,^  and  to  describe  the 
situation  of  the  temple,  and  the  fonn  of  the  god- 
dess, differing  entirely  from  what  is  seen  in  any 
other  place,  the  digression  will,  perhaps,  be  nei- 
ther tedious,  nor  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

III.  The  founder  of  the  temple,  if  we  believe 
ancient  tradition,  was  king  JEriam  ;  a  name 
ascribed  by  some  writers  s  to  the  goddess  herself. 
According  to  a  more  recent  opinion,  the  temple 
was  built  and  dedicated  by  king  CiDyras,^  on 
the  spot  where  the  goddess,  after  emerging  from 
her  native  waves,  was  gently  wafted  to  the  shore. 
The  science  of  divination,  we  are  told,  was  of 
foreign  growth,  imported  by  Thamyras,s  the 
Cicilian,  and  by  him  established  with  mysterious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  In  consequence  of  this 
institution,  it  was  settled  by  mutual  compact, 
between  the  priest  and  Cinyras,  the  king  of  the 
island,  that  the  sacerdotal  fonction  should  be 
hereditary  in  the  descendants  of  their  respective 
families.  In  process  of  time,  the  race  of  Tha- 
myras,  willing  that  the  sovereign  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  superior  prerogative,  resigned 
into  the  hands  of  Cinyras  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  mjrsteries,  of  which  their  ancestors  were  the 
original  founders.  A  priest  of  the  royal  line  is, 
at  present,  the  only  person  consulted.  For  vic- 
tims, to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  animals  of  every 


1  Wlttn  Thus  no  longer  sails  along  Um  coast,  but  pots 
off  to  sea,  Tacitus  calls  h  a  bolder  voyage,  amdstUmibtu 
tpaiHt;  an  expression,  niilch  In  the  present  slate  of 
navigation,  may  provoke  the  smile  of  a  mariner.  The 
compass  was  not  invented,  and  men  did  not  like  to  lose 
sight  of  the  shore. 

2  At  the  town  of  Paphos,  which  stood  on  the  western 
side  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  a  temple  was  dedicated  to 
Venus  thence  called  the  Paphian  Venus.  The  account 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  Tacitus  gives  us,  has 
been  condemned  \>j  some  critics  as  an  idle  digression; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  hisloiy  of  superstition 
was  not  uninteresting  to  the  Romans,  this  passage  will 
not  be  thought  improper.  The  great  historian  has  been 
charged  with  irreliglon;  but  the  attention  riiown  on 
thie  occasion,  and  many  others,  to  the  various  modes  of 
worship,  may  serve  to  vindicate  his  character. 

3  iEriaa  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  as  the 
founder  of  tlio  Baphian  temple ;  Annals,  iii.  s.  63.  Taci- 
tus adds,  that  the  name  of  JEMoe  was  applied  by  many 
to  the  goddess  lierself ;  and  accordingly,  Pausanlus,  lib. 
1.  cap.  14,  calls  her  Ovparfay. 

4  Cinyras  Is  said  by  ApoUodorus  to  have  been  one  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria. 

6  Thunyms  introduced  the  science  of  ai^fury,  which 
was  founded  altogether  in  deceit  and  fraud.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  care  was  taken  to  keep  it  In  the  hands 
of  two  families,  that  the  secret  of  the  art  might  not 
transpire. 


species  are  allowed,  at  the  option  of  the  Totaiist, 
provided  he  chooses  from  the  male  kind  onljr. 
Discoveries  made  in  the  fibres  of  kids  are  deemed 
the  best  prognostics.  The  altar  is  never  stained 
with  blood,  and,  though  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
never  moistened  *  by  a  drop  of  rain.  Sappliea- 
tions  and  the  pure  flame  of  fire  are  the  onlj 
ofierings.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  human  form.  You  see  m 
round  figure,  broad  at  the  base,  but  growing 
fine  by  degrees,  till,  like  a  cone,  it  lessens  to  a 
point  The  reason,?  whatever  it  be,  is  not  ex- 
plained. 

IV.  Titus  viewed  the  wealth  of  the  temple, 
the  presents  of  eastern  kings,  and  the  collection 
of  rarities,  which  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  fond 
of  tradition  and  the  decorations  of  fabulous  nar- 
rative, affected  to  trace  from  remote  antiquity. 
He  then  consulted  the  oracle  about  his  future 
voyage.  A  calm  sea  and  a  safe  passage  were 
promised.  He  slew  a  number  of  victims,  and, 
in  terms  properly  guarded,  attempted  to  piy  into 
his  own  destiny.  The  priest,  whose  name  was 
Sostratus,  explored  the  entrails  of  various  ani- 
mals, and,  finding  that  the  goddess  was  propi- 
tious, answered,  for  the  present,  in  the  usual 
style,  but  afterwards,  at  a  secret  interview,  laid 
open  a  scene  of  glory.  Titus,  with  a  mind  en- 
larged, and  swelling  with  vast  ideas,  proceeded 
on  his  voyage,  and  joined  his  father.  The 
armies  and  provinces  of  the  East  were  at  that 
time  wavering ;  but  the  presence  of  Titus  in- 
spired them  with  vigour  and  alacrity.  Vespasiaii 
had  almost  brought  the  Jewish  war  to  a  eonclu- 
sion.  Nothing  remained  but  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem ;>  an  arduous  enterprise,  which  threat- 
ened great  toil  and  difficult,  not  on  account  of 
the  strength  or  resources  of  the  enemy,  but  by 
reason  of  a  hill  almost  inaccessible,  and,  what 
was  still  more  hard  to  conquer,  the  stubbora 
genius  of  superstition.  Vespasian,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  three  legions  under  his  com- 
mand, all  inured  to  the  service,  and  eager  against 
the  enemy.  Mucianus,  in  a  province  where 
profound  tranquillity  was  established,  was  at 
the  head  of  four  legions,  not,  as  usual  in  time  of 


S  This  circumstance  Is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  In  his 
Natural  Hiatoiy.  Celehre/anum  Kabei  Vaurit  Ayfcsi, 
in  Oi^tugtumdam  aram  non intuit.  Pliny,  lib.  li.  s.  %. 

7  The  worship  paid  to  Venus,  as  tlie  parent  of  the 
whole  animal  creation,  was  of  ancient  date,  and  knowa 
for  ages  to  the  Assyrians.  The  rude  state  of  sculpmn 
may,  perliape,  account  for  the  representation  crfT  the 
goddess,  as  described  by  Tacitus.  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
makes  that  observation.  The  statuary,  he  says,  had  est 
the  «kill  to  give  the  elegance  of  symmetry  and  piopar- 
tfon;  he  therefore  left  the  form  and  delicacy  of  Venas 
to  (he  imagination.  As  Ovid  says,  ai qua  iaimt,  mtUmm 
jmtat. 

8  The  rapid  success  of  Vespasian  had  well  nlgjh  ended 
the  Jewish  war.  Jerusalem  was  the  only  place  that 
held  ooL  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  10 ;  and 
the  Appendix  to  Hist  v.  s.  3. 
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pMMy  relaxed  in  indolence,  but  animated  by  tbe 
gallant  exertions  of  the  army  ander  Vespaiian, 
and  fired  with  a  spirit  of  emulation.  Haring  no 
enemy  to  oppose,  they  were  not  made  soldiers 
in  the  field  %  but  their  spirit  was  roused,  and, 
being  unimpaired  by  fatigue,  they  were  ready 
for  a  rigorous  campaign.  The  two  commanders 
had  an  additional  force  of  auxiliary  horse  and 
foot,  besides  a  naval  armament  on  the  coast,  and 
the  support  of  all  the  neighbouring  kings.  Add 
to  this,  their  own  military  character  was  a  tower 
of  strength.  Both  stood  high  in  reputation,  but 
for  different  reasons,  and  for  qualities  peculiar 
to  each. 

v.  Vespasian  possessed  all  the  requisites  that 
fonn  a  soldier  and  an  officer.  Prompt  and  zeal- 
ous in  the  service,  he  was  often  seen  at  the  head 
of  a  march ;  he  went  in  person  to  mark  out  the 
ground  of  his  camp,  and,  by  night  as  well  as 
day,  he  kept  the  enemy  in  a  constant  alarm, 
planning  his  measures  with  judgment,  and  ex- 
ecuting with  vigour.  To  his  diet  he  paid  no 
regard,  content  with  whatever  came  before  him. 
In  his  apparel,  plain  and  simple,  he  was  scarce 
distinguished  from  the  common  men.  With  all 
this  he  had  a  leaven  of  avarice.  Forgive  that 
rice,  and  he  was  equal  to  the  best  generals  of 
antiquity. 

Mueianns  was  of  a  different  cast.  Rich  and 
magnificent,  he  appeared  with  an  air  of  elevation 
above  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen.  An  able 
orator,  and  versed  in  civil  business,  he  laid  his 
•chemes  with  judgment:  the  politician  appeared 
in  all  hif  measures.  In  the  two  men  was  seen 
a  rare  assemblage  of  extraordinary  qualities. 
By  weeding  out  the  vices  of  each,  and  uniting 
their  virtues,  the  commonwealth  would  have 
had  an  accomplished  prince.  Situated  as  they 
were  in  contiguous  provinces,  Vespasian  in 
Judssa,  and  Mucianus  in  Syria,  they  beheld 
each  other,  for  some  time,  with  the  jealousy  of 
rivals.  The  death  of  Nero  put  an  end  to  their 
dissensions.  From  that  time  they  began  to  act 
in  concert  Their  mutual  friends  made  the  first 
advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  and,  by  the 
address  of  Titus,  a  mere  cessation  of  animosities 
was  turned  into  a  lasting  peace.  The  power  of 
winning  the  affections  of  men  was  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  talent  of  that  young  officer.  Nature 
and  art  conspired  to  render  him  acceptable  to 
all  (  and  even  Mucianus  could  not  resist  his  in- 
fluence. The  tribunes,  the  centurions,  and  the 
common  men  were,  by  various  artifices,  fixed 
in  the  interest  of  the  two  eemmanders.  The 
diligent  met  with  encouragement,  the  licentious 
with  indulgence,  and,  according  to  the  bent  of 
each  man's  disposition,  all  were  secured  by  tiieir 
virtues  or  their  vices. 


civil  war  are  in  their  nature  slow  and  difficult 
The  East  had  been  composed  by  a  long  peace, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  think  of 
mixing  in  the  feuds  that  shook  the  empire. 
They  had  hitherto  seen  the  convulsions  of  the 
state  at  a  distance  only.  The  quarrel  always 
broke  out  in  Gaul  or  Italy,  and  was  there  de- 
cided by  the  forces  of  the  West  It  is  true,  that 
Pompey,  Cassius,  Brutus,  and  Antony,  carried 
the  war  across  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  had 
reason  to  repent  Syria  and  Judea  heard  of  the 
Csesars,  but  seldom  saw  them.  The  legions, 
undisturbed  by  sedition,  had  no  war  upon  their 
hands.  Embroiled  at  different  times  with  the 
Parthians,'  they  had  a  few  slight  conflicts,  with 
doubtful  success,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  profound  tranquillity.  In  the  late  civUwar,io 
when  every  part  of  the  empire  was  in  motion, 
the  East  was  perfectiy  quiet  Galba  obtained 
the  sovereignty,  and  the  oriental  legions  acqui- 
esced ;  but  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  Otho 
and  VitelliuB  were  engaged  in  an  impious  war 
against  their  country,  than  they  began  to  shake 
off  their  pacific  temper.  They  saw  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  hands  of  other  armies,  who 
granted  it  away  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  reap- 
ed the  profits  of  every  revolution,  while  the 
soldiers  of  the  East  had  nothing  but  a  change 
of  servitude,  condemned,  at  the  will  of  others^ 
to  submit  to  new  masters. 

Discontent  and  loud  complaints  were  heard 
throughout  the  army.  The  common  men  began 
to  survey  their  strength  and  numbers.  They 
reckoned  seven  legions,^!  besides  a  large  body  of 


9  The  Parthians  were  originally  a  people  from  Scy. 
thia:  in  process  of  time,  when  their  empire  grew  In 
streogth,  they  became  the  grand  rivals  of  the  Romans. 
The  overthrow  of  Craseua  is  well  known.  Both  nations 
experienced  alternate  disasters  in  the  course  of  their 
various  wars.   See  Annals,  xv.  a  S4  and  97. 

10  The  last  civil  war  was  that  between  VIndex  and 
Nero.   See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  12. 

11  It  will  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  state  the  names 
of  the  Roman  legions,  and  the  places  where  they  were 
Stationed.  A  short,  but  clear,  account  of  this  matter  will 
help  to  remove  the  diAculliea  which  might  ocherwiso 
occur  in  the  sequel  of  the  history.  Brotier  has  perform- 
ed this  useful  task  with  his  usual  accuracy.  See  quarto 
edition,  vol.  Ill  p.  408.  A  compendious  view  of  what  he 
has  said  on  the  subject  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable ;  as 
h  will  show  the  whole  strength  of  the  empire  in  the 
Important  crisis  now  before  us. 

The  names  of  the  several  legions  were  as  follow: 

1.  Lsoio  FaxMA,  the  first  legion. 

3.  Lscuo  PaucA  Itaxjoa,  the  first  Italic  legion,  raised 
bj  Nero,  as  appears  in  Dio,  lib.  Iv. 

3.  Lnoio  PaziUL  Adjuteix,  an  additional  legion,  accord- 
Ing  to  Dio  raised  by  Nero  firom  the  marines,  and  for  tlwt 
reason,  called  JUgio  Prima  A4Mnx  Ciaaticonmn, 
VL  Before  the  arrival  of  Titus,  both  armies  f   4.  L»iio  Skjuitoa,  the  second  legion. 

6.  Laoio  SscuirDA  AojuTaxz,  raised  by  Yespasisn 
during  the  war  with  Yitelliua 

6.  Lboio  TaaviA,  the  third  legion ;  stationed  In  Syria. 

7.  Lboio  Tbstia;  another,  called  also  the  third.  In 

Egypt- 


had  swon  fidelity  to  Otho,  with  the  precipita- 
tion of  men  who  had  quick  intelligence  of  all 
that  passed  at  Rome.  They  were  not,  in  that 
juetoiej  ripe  for  a  revolt    Preparations  for  a 
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atudliAiiM.  Syria  and  Jndea  were  in  their  poe- 

flenioa.  iEgypt  hid  two  legions  at  their  terriee. 
Cappadocia  and  PontOB  afforded  ample  reBources  { 
and  the  farces  that  lined  the  frontier  of  Armenia 
stood  ready  at  their  beck.  Asia,  and  the  rest 
of  the  provinces,  were  proTided  with  men  and 
money.  In  a  word,  the  islands,  and  the  sea  that 
smitmnds  them,  were  under  their  command; 
and  the  Meditenanean,  while  it  separated  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  empire,  left  them  at  leisure 
to  prepare  for  war. 

VII.  The  zeal  of  the  soldiers  was  no  secret 
to  the  commanders  in  chief;  but  they  judged  it 
best  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  war  in  Europe ; 
aware  that,  between  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished,  a  sincere  coalition  never  can  succeed. 


8l  Laoio  Tkrtia;  another,  stationed  in  Africa. 
9.  Laoio  QuAKTA,  the  Iborth  legion,  called,  to  distin- 
guish It  from  another  Iborth  legion,  Ltgio  Qiunia  Met- 


10.  Lmio  Qoauta,  another  fooilh  legion,  called,  fat 
the  sake  of  disUnetion,  Ltgio  QMorta  Seythiea. 

11.  Laoio  QcnvTA,  the  fifth  legion. 

12.  Lboio  QuDf  ta  Maobdoniga,  the  fifth  legion,  called 
tht  Macedcnian. 

13.  Lboio  Sbxta,  the  sbcth  legkm,  somethnes  called 
Logio  Oexta  VUirim. 

14.  Lboio  Sbzta  Fbbbata;  another  sixth  legion, 
wHh  the  addition  of  /Wrote,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
former. 

15.  Lboio  Sbptima  Clausiaha,  the  sevikkth,  called 
also  the  Claudian. 

16.  Laoto  Sbptixa  OALBUHA,the  seyenth,  called  the 
fSoOian. 

17.  Laoto  OoTAVA,  the  eighth  legion,  sometimes  called 
htvieta. 

18.  Lboio  Nona,  the  ninth  legion;  sometimes  called 
QftdnOf  because  It  was  one  legion  formed  out  of  two. 

19.  Lboio  Dboima,  the  tenth  legion,  quaxtered  In 
Spain. 

90.  Lboio  Dbcixa,  another  tonth  legion,  quaxtered  in 
Jndtea. 

41.  Laoto  Uhdbcxma,  the  eleventh  legion,  sometimes 
with  the  additional  tide  of  ClauOiana. 

99.  Lboio  DuoDBcniA,  the  twelfth  legion,  sometimes 
called  Ltgio  Duodtdma  TSdnUnta. 

98.  Lboio  Tbbtxa  Dbcoia,  the  thirteenth  legion, 
atQed  also  Gbmiha,  because  composed  of  two  united 
into  one.  Lboio  Quabta  Dboima,  the  fourteenth  legion. 

91  Lboio  Quibta  Dboima,  the  fifteenth  legion,  sta- 
tioned In  the  Lower  Oermany. 

96.  Lboio  Quimta  Dboxma,  another  flftioenth  legion, 
quartered  In  Jadaa,  sometimes  called  Ltgio  QfdnUi 
Dedma  ApctUtuaia. 

90.  Laoto  Sbzta  Dboima,  the  sixteenth  legion. 

97.  Lboio  Sbptima  Dbcima,  the  seventeenth  legion, 
thoo|(ht  to  be  one  of  those  that  soflbred  In  the  slaughter 
of  Varus. 

98l  Lboio  Doopbvidbssixa,  die  el^teenth  le^on, 
another  of  the  legions  under  Varus. 

99.  Lboio  Urdbvxobssima,  the  nhieteenth  legion,  an- 
other legion  under  Varus. 

80l  Ltcio  VioBssixA,  the  twenUeth  legion,  called  by 
DIo  VaUria  Vietrix. 

81.  Lboio  tJNA-BT-vioBaaiMA,  the  twenty-first  legion, 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  Rapag. 

89.  Lboio  Duo-xt-viobssima,  the  twanty-eecond  le- 
gion, stationed  In  Germany. 


and  whether  fortune  favmind  flie  mam  of 
or  Vitellitts,  the  consequence  in  either 
would  be  the  same.  And  if  the  pride  of  vietsiy 
is  apt  to  corrupt  the  ablest  generals,  fnm  tke 
present  chiefs  what  was  to  be  expected  ?  Their 
own  vices  would  destroy  them.  Discoid,  sloth, 
and  Inxuiy  would  be  the  ruin  of  botht  oae 
would  be  undone  by  the  fate  of  war,  and  the 
other  by  success.  For  these  reasons  it 
agreed  to  suspend  all  military  operatioBS.  Yi 
pasian  and  Mucianus,  lately  reconciled  to 
other,  concurred  in  this  opinion,  which  had  been 
beforehand  adopted  by  their  friends.  Men  of 
principle  gave  their  advice  with  a  view  to  the 
public  good  I  others  looked  for  their  own  private 
advantage ;  and  public  confusion  was  the  aaHtj 


83.  Lboio  I>ao-BT-vxoBsaiMA«  another  tvanty-second 
legion,  quartered  In  Egypt 

84.  Lboio  b  Classici^  a  legion  fbrnied  out  of  the 
marine  soldiers  by  Vitellius  In  hto  last  dismiss,  but 
soon  recelTed  into  Veqweian's  party,  and  never  asoirs 
distinguished. 

Such  were  the  names  of  the  legions  that  occur  i|i  Ta- 
citus. U^  from  the  whole  number,  we  deduct  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  nineteenth,  which  were  all  cut 
off  under  Varus,  and  also  the  last,  formed  out  of  the  ma- 
rines bj  Vitellius,  and  heard  of  no  more,  It  wtU  appear, 
that,  In  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  wari^  the  raHftary 
estebllshment,  exclusive  of  the  forces  in  Italy,  eonslBted 
of  Tkbtt  Lboioks.   Their  stations  were  as  follow : 

In  Britain. 

The  second,  ninth,  twendeth. 

m  opiunm 

The  first  Aojunix,  the  sixth,  the  tofllh. 

The  first  Itelic. 

M  Lower  Oermanif. 

The  first,  fifth,  fifteenth,  stxtaemh, 

hi  Vfptr  Qonmemg, 

The  ftrarth,  twant7.ilrst,  twenty  <Sflnnfl 

InPamumUu 

The  seventh  Oalblan,  the  thlzleeoth. 

BiDalmaHa. 

The  eleventh,  the  foorteenlh. 

The  ssvBBth  daudian,  the  eighth. 

bkSifria, 

The  third,  fourth,  sixth,  twelfth. 

InJudma. 

The  fifth,  tenth,  fifteenth. 

hi  Egypt. 

The  third,  the  tweiHj  eseopd. 

The  third. 
That  so  small  a  number  of  legions  should  be  able  not 
only  to  conquer  but  to  keep  In  subjection  the  wide  e»> 
tett  of  the  Boman  worid,  might  be  matter  of  wonder  If 
we  did  not  know  the  wisdom  wfth  wUeh  the  legtoee 
ware  established,  and  the  militaiy  discipline  that  was, 
for  a  number  of  ages,  strictly  maintained  thrmighouttbe 
Boman  armies.  Brotier  observes,  that  Rbrshal  Saxe, 
whose  extraordinary  genius  and  great  experience  are 
universally  known,  was  of  opinion  that  Fkanee  would  do 
well  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  Boman  legions,  and  new 
model  her  armies  on  that  admirable  plan  «f  disclpllas. 
See  Mgmoireo  wm  Vhfimtmit%  on  limUo  dto  T^ma, 
ndvami  PSaompU  it  ondsns  JZoemtes,  jmt  J£  h 
iturodUUdo  flfiirf 
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ZMOVfce  of  soeh  ta,  in  their  domestic  ellkin,  few 
oothing  bnt  distress  and  ruin.  One  mind»  one 
spirit  pervaded  the  whole  army.  Good  and  evil 
motives  conspired,  and,  for  different  reasons, 
war  became  the  passion  of  all. 

VIIL  About  this  period  of  time,  a  report 
that  Nero  was  still  alive,  and  actually  on  his 
way  to  the  provinces  of  the  East,  excited  a  gen- 
eral alarm  through  Achaia  and  Asia.  The  ac- 
counts of  that  emperor*s  death  i  had  been  so 
various,  that  conjecture  had  ample  materials. 
Hence  numbers  asserted  that  Nero  survived  the 
fury  of  his  enemies,  and  they  found  credulity 
ready  to  believe  them.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  the  reader  will  bear  of  various  pretenders, 
and  the  fate  that  attended  them.  The  impostor 
who  now  took  upon  him  to  personate  that  em- 
peror, was  a  slave  from  Pontus,  or,  according  to 
some  writers,  a  freedman  from  Italy,  who  played 
with  skill  on  the  harp,  and  had  a  musical  voice. 
With  those  talents,  and  a  countenance  that  re- 
sembled Nero,  he  was  able  to  impose  on  vulgar 
minds.  By  the  force  of  promises  he  drew  to  his 
party  a  number  of  deserters,  whom  their  poverty 
induced  to  lead  a  vagrant  life.  With  this  crew 
he  put  to  sea,  but  was  thrown  by  adverse  winds 
•n  the  isle  of  Cythnus.  At  that  place  he  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  soldiers  on  their  return  from  the 
East.  Some  of  these  he  listed  ;  and  such  as  re- 
fused, he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death.  Having 
plundered  the  merchants,  and  armed  the  stoutest 
of  their  slaves,  he  endeavoured  to  seduce  Sisenna, 
a  centarion  from  Syria,  who  happened  to  land 
on  the  island  of  Cythnus,  on  his  way  to  greet 
the  praetorian  bands  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian 
army,  and,  in  token  of  friendship,  to  present 
two- right  hands  clafping  each  other.  Appre- 
hending danger  from  so  bold  an  adventurer, 
Sisenna  made  his  escape  from  the  island.  A 
general  panic  seized  the  inhabitants.  Numbers 
rejoiced  to  find  the  name  of  Nero  once  more  re- 
vived, and,  hating  the  new  system,  wished  for 
nothing  so  much  as  another  revolution. 

IX.  The  fame  of  this  pretended  Nero  gained 
credit  every  day,  when  by  a  sudden  accident  the 
illusion  vanished.  It  happened  that  Calpurnius 
Asprenas,  whom  Galba  had  appointed  governor 
of  Galatia  and  Pamphylia,  arrived,  on  hisvway 
to  those  provinces,  at  the  isle  of  Cythnus,  with 
two  galleys  from  the  fleet  that  lay  at  Misenum. 
The  commanders  of  the  ships  were  summoned, 
in  the  name  of  Nero,  to  attend  their  lawful 
prince.  The  impostor  continued  to  act  his  part. 
He  received  the  naval  officers  with  an  air  of  de- 
jection, and,  by  the  duty  which  they  owed  him, 
implored  their  assistance,  and  safe  conduct  either 
to  Syria,  or  to  JEgypt  The  masters  of  the  gal- 
leys, alaxmed  at  the  proposal,  or  intending  to  de- 
ceive, desired  time  to  prepare  the  minds  of  their 


I  A  number  of  imposiori,  at  difTorcnt  limnM,  assiimcd 
Che  naoM  of  Noro.    See  Suetonius,  in  NVn>,  s.  57. 


sailors,  faithfully  promising  to  return  without 
delay.  Asprenas,  duly  informed  of  all  that 
passed,  gave  orders  to  attack  the  impostor  and 
his  crew  of  adherents.  The  ship  was  seized, 
and  the  pretended  emperor,  whoever  he  was,  suf- 
fered death.  The  air  of  the  man,  his  eyes,  his 
hair,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  countenance,^  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Nero.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Asia,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome. 

X.  In  a  city,  distracted  by  internal  discord, 
and,  after  so  many  revolutions,  fierce  with  a 
spirit  of  liberty  that  led  to  the  wildest  anarchy, 
no  transaction,  however  trifling  in  itself,  could 
pass,  without  exciting  violent  commotions.  Vi- 
bius  Crbpus,  a  man,  for  his  wealth,  his  power, 
and  his  talents,  always  ranked  among  the 
most  eminent  citizens,  but  never  for  his  virtues 
numbered  with  the  good,  cited  to  the  bar  of  the 
senate,  Annius  Faustus,  a  Roman  knight,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Nero  an  informer  by  profession. 
In  the  beginning  of  Galba's  reign,  it  was  or^ 
dained  by  a  decree,  that  all  causes  against  the 
race  of  public  accusers  should  be  fairly  heard. 
This  law,  however  salutary,  was  foreed  to  yield 
to  the  teipper  of  the  times  ;  it  was  enforced,  or 
relaxed,  as  the  person  accused  happened  to  be  of 
weight  and  consequence,  of  poor  and  friendless  t 
it  was,  notwithstanding,  still  in  force ;  and  Cris- 
pus,  availing  himself  of  it,  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence to  ruin  the  man  who  had  been  the  prosecu- 
tor of  his  brotber.s  In  the  senate  his  party  was 
strong  and  powerful.  Without  hearing  the  cri- 
minal, the  fathers  were  for  condemning  him 
to  immediate  execution.  The  violence  of  this 
proceeding  stirred  up  an  opposition.  A  party 
was  formed  against  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
prosecutor.  They  insisted  that  the  specific 
charge  should  be  exhibited,  and  a  day  fixed,  when 
the  delinquent,  however  guilty,  shoyld  be  allow- 
ed the  common  right  of  being  heard  in  his  de- 
fence. This  motion  was  carried,  and  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cause  was  adjourned  for  a  few  days. 
The  trial,  at  length,  came  on,  and  Faustus  was 
condemned,  but  not  with  that  universal  assent 
of  the  people  which  a  life  of  iniquity  might  have 
warranted.  The  accuser,  it  w^  well  known, 
had  been  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  prosecu- 
tions, and  received  the  profits  of  his  trade.  Men 
rejoiced  to  see  the  punishment  of  a  crime  so 
dangerous  and  detestable  ;  but  the  triumph  of  a 
notorious  oflTender  gave  disgust. 

XI.  Meanwhile  the  afTuirs  of  Otho  wore  a 
favourable  aspect.  The  armies  in  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia  were  on  their  march  to  join  him.  A 
detachment  of  two  thousand  advanced  by  rapid 
marches,  while  the  main  body  followed  at  mo- 
derate distances.  The  legions  that  composed  this 


2  The  same  ferocity  appeared  In  Ncro^s  countenance 
after  he  was  dead.  See  Appendix  io  Annals,  zrl.  1. 13. 

3  HiH  bnnlier  wai  Vahius  Secundus ;  a  man  conricted 

nf  extortion,  Annals,  xiv.  a. 28. 
3C 
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force  wen  the  seventh,  which  had  been  raised 
by  Galba ;  the  eleventh,  the  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth, all  veterans  in  the  service,  and  the  last  in 
great  renown  for  the  vigour  with  which  they 
quelled  the  insurrection  in  Britain,^  and  still 
more  famous  for  the  choice  made  by  Nero,  who 
had  selected  that  corps  as  the  best  in  the  empire. 
They  remained  to  the  last,  faithful  to  that  em- 
peror, and,  after  his  death,  declared  with  equal 
zeal  in  favour  of  Otho.  Knowing  their  own 
strength,  they  were  inspired  with  confidence, 
but  a  confidence  that  made  them  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  proceed  on  their  march  by  slow  jour- 
neys, as  their  humour  prompted.  The  cavalry 
and  auxiliary  cohorts  came  forward  with  more 
alacrity. 

The  troops  that  marched  from  Rome  were  a 
formidable  body.  They  consisted  of  five  prae- 
torian cohorts,  several  squadrons  of  horse,  and 
the  first  legion.  To  these  were  added  two  thou- 
sand gladiators  i  a  resource  altogether  ignoble, 
but  in  civil  commotions  often  employed  by  gen- 
erals of  the  first  reputation.  Annias  Callus  and 
Vestricius  Spurlnnas  were  sent  at  the  head  of 
this  whole  force,  with  orders  to  take  post  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po.  The  first  intention  was  to 
keep  the  enemy  locked  up  in  Gaul  $  but  that 
project  proved  abortive,  Csecina  having  already 
passed  the  Alps.  Otho  followed  with  a  select 
body  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  all  the  vete- 
rans of  that  corps,  with  the  city  cohorts,  and  a 
prodigious  number  draughted  from  the  marines. 
On  the  march  he  betrayed  no  symptom  of  sloth,3 
no  passion  for  luxury  .*  he  advanced  on  foot,  at 
the  head  of  the  colours,  covered  with  an  iron 
breastplate,  rough  and  soldier-like,  exhibiting  a 
striking  contrast  to  his  former  character. 

XII.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  fortune  seemed 
to  open  a  flattering  prospect.  Otho  was  master 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  and  his  fleets  had 
the  command  of  the  sea.  To  the  foot  of  the 
maritime  Alps  *  the  country  was  in  his  posses- 
sion. To  pass  over  those  mountains,  and  make 
a  descent  on  Narbon  Gaul,  was  the  measure 
which  he  had  projected.  To  conduct  that  expe- 
dition he  appointed  Suedius  Clemens,  Antonius 
Novellus,  and  JEmilius  Pacencis.  The  last  was 
loaded  with  irons  by  his  own  soldiers.  Anto- 
nius Novellus  lost  all  authority ;  and  Suedius 
Clemens,  proud  of  his  rank,  but  not  knowing 
how  to  maintain  it,  yielded  too  much  to  the  hu- 
mours of  the  men.    He  preserved  no  discipline. 


1  See  Annals,  ziv.  s.  39;  Suetonius,  in  Nero.  8.39, 
40. 

2  For  the  excellent  character  of  Vestricius  SpurlDna, 
see  Plinj,lib.  li.  epist  7;  and  lib.  Hi.  epist  1  and  10. 

3  Juvenal  haa  given  a  dlflerentdescripiton  of  Otho  on 
his  march,  sat.  ii.  ver.  99.  But  poetic  license  cannot 
weigh  egainit  the  truth  of  history. 

4  For  the  mariUxne  Alpe,  see  the  Geographical  Table 
at  the  end  of  the  Volume;  and  see  Annals,  xv.  s. 
32,  note. 


and  yet  was  eager  for  action.  His  army  pve* 
sented  no  appearance  of  men  marching  throiigh 
their  own  country.  They  forgot  that  Italy  was 
their  native  soil,  and  that  the  lands  and  houses 
belonged  to  their  fellow-citizens.  Regardless  of 
the  Roman  name,  they  laid  waste  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword ;  they  pillaged,  destroyed, 
and  plundered,  as  if  the  war  had  been  in  a  fo- 
reign realm,  against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 
The  wretched  inhabitants  were  oppressed  by 
men,  against  whom,  having  entertained  no  fear, 
they  had  prepared  no  defence.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  grain  and  cattle ;  the  houses  were 
open ;  and  the  owners,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  went  forth,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  to  meet  the  army.  In  the  midst  of  peace, 
they  were  surrounded  with  all  the  horrors  of 
war.  Marius  Maturus  was,  at  that  time,  gov- 
ernor of  the  maritime  Alps.  He  resolved  to 
dispute  the  passage  with  Otho*s  troops,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  armed  the  youth  of  the  country. 
In  the  first  encounter,  the  mountaineers  were 
either  cut  to  pieces  or  put  to  the  rout  A  band 
of  rustics,  suddenly  levied,  and  ignorant  of  ntili- 
tary  discipline,  could  not  make  head  against  a 
regular  army.  Expecting  no  fame  from  vic- 
tory, they  feared  no  disgrace  from  an  ignomi- 
nious flight. 

XIII.  An  opposition  so  rash  and  feeble  served 
only  to  exasperate  the  Othonian  soldiers.  They 
fell  with  fury  upon  Albium  Interoelium,  a 
municipal  town.  The  late  victory  was  a  fruit- 
less advantage,  affording  neither  spoil  nor  plun- 
der. The  peasants  had  no  property,  and  their 
arms  were  of  no  value.  Even  prisoners  of  war 
could  not  be  made.  The  fugitives  knew  the 
course  of  the  country,  and  were  too  swift  of  foot. 
Enraged  at  the  disappointment,  the  soldiers 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  innocent  inhabi- 
tants of  Intemelium,  and  glutted  their  avarice 
with  the  effects  of  innocent  men.  Amidst  the 
barbarities  committed  on  this  occasion,  a  Ligu- 
rian  woman  gave  a  noble  example  of  courage  and 
maternal  affection.  She  had  concealed  her  child 
from  the  fury  of  the  slaughtering  sword.  The 
soldiers,  fully  persuaded  that  she  had  deposited 
her  treasure  in  the  same  place,  stretched  her  on 
the  rack,  and  pressed  the  unhappy  mother  to  tell 
where  she  had  secured  her  son.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  her  womb,  and,  **  here,"  she  said,  **  here 
my  child  is  sheltered.'*  From  that  moment,  un- 
moved by  menaces,  and  unsubdued  by  torture, 
she  never  changed  her  tone.  Nothing  could 
conquer  that  generous  obstinacy.  She  died  a 
bright  example  of  undaunted  virtue. 

XIV.  Meanwliile,  Fabius  Valens  received  in- 
telligence that  Otho's  fleet  was  hovering  on  the 
coast  of  Narbon  G:iil,  uith  intent  to  invade  that 
province,  which  had  » heady  embraced  the  inter- 
est of  Vitellius.  The  adjacent  colonies,  by  their 
deputies,  sued  for  protection.  Valens  despatched 
two  Tungrian  cohorts,  four  squadrons  of  horse. 
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with  th«  whole  c&vmlry  of  the  TieTiri,  under 
the  commasd  of  Jnliai  Clustcust  reserving, 
however,  a  lufficient  detachment  from  those 
forces,  to  garrison  the  port  of  Forojalium,  that 
the  cotony  might  not,  while  the  troops  marched 
up  the  country,  lie  exposed  to  sudden  incursions 
from  the  fleet.     This  arrangement  heing  made, 
Clanicus  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
heed  of  twelve  troops  of  horse,  and  a  select 
body  from  the  cohorts.    To  these  were  added 
the  Ligurian  cohort,  which  had  heen  usually 
quartered  at  Forojulinm,  and  five  hundred  men 
firom  Paononia,  not  yet  ranged  in  companies 
VBder  distinct  and  regular  colours.    Neither  side 
declined  an  engagement    The  disposition  made 
hy  Otho's  oflleeis  was  as  follows:  A  hody  of 
marines,  intermixed  with  the  peasantry,  took 
poet  on  the  heights  near  the  sea.   The  level  space 
between  the  hills  and  the  coast  was  ocupied  by 
the  prvtorian  soldiers ;  and,  to  support  them,  the 
.fleet  stood  in  close  to  the  shore,  drawn  up  in  or- 
der of  battle,  and  presenting  a  formidable  line. 
The  strength  of  the  Vitellians,  consisting  in  ca- 
valry, was  stationed  in  front  i  the  infantry  close 
embodied  in  their  rear,  and  their  Alpine  moun- 
taineers on  the  ridge  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
The  Trevirian  squadrons  began  the  attach  with 
less  skill  than  courage.     The  veterans  of  Otho's 
army  received  the  attack  in  front,  while  their 
peasants,  from  the  high  grounds,  discharged  a 
volley  of  stones,  and,  being  expert  slingers,  an- 
noyed the  enemy  in  flank.     They  mixed  in  the 
lines  with  the  regular  soldiers,  and  performed 
feats  of  valour.    In  the  moment  of  victory,  there 
was  no  distinction  between  the  coward  and  the 
brave  i  all  pursued  their  advantage  with  equal 
ardour.  The  Vitellians  wero  thrown  into  disorder ; 
and  being  driven  towards  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
they  were  there  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  sol- 
diers belonging  to  the  fleet     This  was  a  danger 
unforeseen.     Hemmed  in  on  every  side,  they 
must  have  been  to  a  man  cut  off,  if  the  ni^ht  had 
not  come  on  in  time  to  favour  their  retreat,  and 
restrain  the  victorious  army  from  pursuing  them 
in  their  flight 

XV.  The  Vitellians,  though  defesited,  still 
retained  their  warlike  spirit  IVith  a  reinforoe- 
ment  drawn  together  in  haste,  they  returned  to 
the  charge ;  and,  finding  the  enemy  elate  with 
joy,  and  by  success  lulled  into  security,  they  as- 
saulted the  outposts-,  put  the  advanced  guard  to 
the  sword,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  camp. 
The  Othonians  were  struck  with  terror,  and 
near  the  fleet  all  was  tumult  and  disorder.  The 
snrprise,  however,  soon  began  to  subside.  The 
Othonians  betook  themselves  to  an  adjacent 
bill,  and,  having  there  collected  their  strength, 
rushed  down  with  impetuous  fury.  A  dreadful 
slaoghter  followed.  The  Tungrian  cohorts  stood 
the  brunt  of  the  action,  till  their  commanding 
oOcMB  fell  under  a  shower  of  darts.  The 
OthoBitat  conquered,  but  their  victory  was 


dearly  bought  They  pursued  the  flying  enemy 
with  more  rage  than  prudence,  when  the  Tre- 
verian  cavalry,  wheeling  round,  attacked  them 
in  the  rear,  and  put  a  large  party  to  the  sword. 
From  this  time  the  two  armies  remained  inac* 
tive.  As  if  a  truce  had  taken  place,  and  both 
sides  had  agreed  by  compact  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties, and  no  more  molest  each  other  by  sudden 
incursions,  the  Vitellians  retired  to  Antipolis, 
a  municipal  town  of  Narbon  Gaul,  and  the  « 
Othonians  to  Albingaunum,  in  the  island  part  e^yi^m. 

islands  in  those  seas,  were  overawed  by  the  vic- 
torious fleet,  and  kept  in  subjection  to  Otho. 
Corsica,  indeed,  suffered  a  sudden  convulsion 
from  the  temerity  of  the  governor.  The  name 
of  this  officer  was  Decimus  Pacarius.  Though 
the  island,  in  a  war  carried  on  by  such  powerful 
adversaries,  was  of  no  importance,  he  endea- 
voured to  seduce  the  inhabitants  to  the  interest 
of  Vitellius.  The  project,  which  would  have 
decided  nothing,  ended  in  his  own  ruin.  He 
summoned  a  council  of  the  leading  men,  and 
communicated  his  design.  Claudius  Phirricus, 
who  commanded  the  gallejrs  on  that  station,  and 
Quinctius  Certus,  a  Roman  knight,  objected  to 
the  measure,  and  wero  put  to  instant  death. 
The  rest  of  the  assembly,  terrified  by  this  act  of 
violence,  swore  fidelity  to  Vitellius.  The  popu- 
lace, as  usual,  blind  and  ignorant,  but  by  conta^ 
gion  catching  the, fears  of  others,  followed  the 
example  of  the  leading  chiefs.  Pacarius  began 
to  muster  his  men,  and  train  them  to  the  use  of 
arms.  A  race  of  rude  and  vulgar  peasants,  who 
had  no  rolish  for  the  fatigue  of  military  dis- 
cipline, began  to  consider  the  nature  of  their 
situation,  and  their  inability  to  support  a  war. 
**  They  were  islanders,  remote  from  Germany, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  legions.  The  fleets 
of  Otho  commanded  the  seas,  and  had  lately 
ravaged  the  maritime  countries,  though  defended 
by  the  cohorts  and  cavalry  of  Vitellius."  This 
reflection  produced  a  sudden  change  in  every 
mind.  They  resolved  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence, not  with  open  foree,  but  by  covert  strata^ 
gem ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  lie  in  wait  for 
their  opportunity.  Pacarius,  as  soon  as  his  train 
of  visitors  left  him,  retired  to  his  bath.  In  that 
moment  the  conspirators  fell  upon  bim,  naked 
and  disarmed.  He  was  put  to  instant  death, 
and  his  attendants  suffered  the  same  fate.  Their 
heads,  like  those  of  traitors,  were  conveyed  to 
Otho.  And  yet  the  assassins  were  neither  re- 
warded by  that  prince,  nor  punished  by  Vitel- 
lius. In  the  mass  of  atrocious  deeds  that  dis- 
graced the  times,  petty  villanies  were  suflbred 
to  pass  with  impunity. 

XVII.  The  cavalry,  called  the  SvLLimAV 
savAnnov,  had,  as  already  mentioned,!  forced 

5  For  Sjrlhi's  cavalry,  see  Hist  L  s.  7a 
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their  way  into  Italy,  and  there  fixed  the  seat  of 
war.  In  the  conduct  of  these  men  nothing  pro- 
ceeded from  principle.  They  had  no  regard  for 
Otho,  nor  so  much  as  a  wish  to  serve  Vitellius ; 
but  their  vigour  being  relaxed  by  a  long  peace, 
and  their  minds  debased  and  prepared  for  slav- 
ery, they  stood  ready  to  stretch  their  necks  to 
the  yoke,  whatever  hand  imposed  it,  in  their 
choice  of  a  master  wholly  indifferent.  The  fair- 
est portion  of  Italy  ,i  extending  from  the  Po  to 
the  Alps,  with  all  its  fertile  plains  and  flourish- 
ing cities, was  in  the  possession  of  Vitellius:  the 
forces  sent  forward  by  CsKcina  having  already 
penetrated  into  that  quarter.  At  Cremona  a 
Pannonian  cohort  laid  down  their  arms;  and 
between  Placentia  and  Ticinum  a  party  of  a 
hundred  horse,  with  a  thousand  marines,  were 
made  prisoners.  In  this  tide  of  success  nothing 
could  withstand  the  vigour  of  the  Vitellians. 
The  Po  opposed  its  stream  and  its  banks  in 
vain.  To  the  Batavians,  and  the  troops  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  the  river  was  no  more  ths^n 
a  new  motive  to  inflame  their  ardour.  They 
passed  over  with  their  usual  rapidity  under  the 
walls  of  Placentia,  and  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
Having  gained  a  footing  on  the  land,  they  inter- 
cepted the  enemy's  scouts,  and  spread  such  a 
general  panic,  that  all  who  escaped  their  fury 
fled  with  precipitation,  announcing  the  arrival  of 
Csecina  and  his  whole  army. 

Xyni.  Spurinna,  who  commanded  at  Pla- 
centia, was  well  informed  of  Csscina's  motions. 
He  knew  him  to  be  still  at  a  distance ;  and,  if 
at  any  time  he  should  show  himself  before  the 
place,  he  had  taken  his  measures.  Three  praetor- 
ian cohorts,  and  no  more  than  a  thousand  vexil- 
laries,  with  a  small  body  of  horse,  would  be  ill 
opposed  to  a  veteran  army.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  remain  within  his  fortifications.  But 
an  unmly  soldiery,  fierce  and  unskilled  in  mili- 
tary operations,  was  not  to  be  restrained.  They 
seized  the  colours,  and  sallied  forth  in  a  body. 
The  general  endeavoured  in  vain  to  check  their 
▼iolence  %  the  men  pointed  dieir  weapons  at  his 
breast ;  they  spumed  at  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions, who  extolled  the  wisdom  of  their  supe- 
rior officer  I  they  rejected  all  advice,  declaring 
aloud  that  treason  was  at  work ;  they  were  be- 
trayed :  and  Csscina  was  invited  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  place.  Spminna  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  this  sudden  phrensy,  and  even  to  proceed  on 
the  march.  He  went  forth  against  his  will,  but 
with  a  show  of  approbation,  in  hopes,  if  the  se- 
dition died  away,  that  he  might  then  resume  his 
former  authority. 

XIX.  The  soldiers  pushed  on  with  spirit,  till 
the  Po  appearing  in  sight,  and  night  coming  en. 


1  The  counuy  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  compris- 
ing PitdmoiUi  Mon^errtUt  the  Milanese :  the  principal 
cities  were,  Mediolanum,  NovariOf  EporodiOt  Vereelkt. 
See  Hist.  4. «.  70,  and  see  the  Oeographlcal  Table. 


they  halted  for  the  first  time.  It  was  now  judged 
necessary  to  fortify  a  camp.  Labour  and  cas- 
trametation  were  new  to  men  who  had  only 
served  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Tfieir  fero- 
city abated,  and  they  began  to  see  their  error. 
The  veterans  In  the  service  condemned  their 
own  credulity,  and  pointed  out  to  their  comndes 
the  common  danger  of  all,  if  Caecina  with  a 
numerous,  army  had  come  up  in  time  to  surround 
them  in  a  wide  champaign  country.  Through- 
out the  ranks  nothing  was  heard  but  penitence 
and  submission.  The  tribunes  and  centurions 
regained  their  influence,  and  all  were  loud  in 
praise  of  their  general,  who  had,  with  judgment, 
chosen  a  strong  and  powerful  colony  for  the  seat 
of  war. .  Spurinna  seized  his  opportunity,  choos- 
ing rather  to  convince  by  reason,  than  to  irritate 
by  reproof.  Having  quelled  the  sedition,  he  left 
some  flying  parties  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and,  with  an  army  now  disposed  to  obey 
his  orders,  marched  back  to  Placentia.  The 
fortifications  of  the  place  were  repaired ;  new 
works  were  added  (  towers  were  constmcted ; 
the  soldiers  were  provided  with  arms ;  and,  what 
was  of  greater  moment,  a  spirit  of  discipline  and 
prompt  obedience  was  diffused  through  the  army. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  an  essential  service.  Want 
of  courage  could  not  be  imputed  to  Otho's  party. 
Inattention  to'  their  superior  officers  was  the 
disadvantage  under  which  they  laboured. 

XX.  Caecina  advanced  into  Italy  with  a  well- 
conducted  army,  observing  in  his  march  the  strict- 
est discipline,  as  if  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alpe 
he  had  left  his  cruelty  and  love  of  plunder.  Hie 
dress  gave  offence  to  the  colonies  through  which 
he  passed.  His  mantle,  decorated  with  various 
colours,  passed  for  a  mark  of  arrogance  \  and  his 
drawers,^  used  only  by  savage  nations,  did  not 
agree  with  the  ideas  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Be- 
sides this,  the  splendid  appearance  of  his  wife, 
S.i1onina,  mounted  on  a  superb  horse,  adorned 
with  purple  ornaments,  though  in  itself  a  matter 
of  no  importance,  and  certainly  injurious  to  no 
person  whatever,  was  held  to  be  a  public  insult. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  disposed 
at  all  times  to  behold  with  jealousy  the  sudden 
elevation  of  new  men,  and  to  demand,  that  he, 
who  has  been  known  in  an  humble  station, 
should  know  how  to  rise  in  the  world  with  tem- 
per and  modest  digni^.  Caecina  passed  the  Po, 
and  by  n^otiation  and  artful  promises  endea- 
voured to  seduoe  the  leaders  of  Otho*s  party. 
The  like  insidious  game  was  played  against  him- 
self. Both  sides  talked  of  peace  and  concord, 
but  they  amused  each  other  with  words  of  spe* 
cious  sound,  importing  nothing.     Tired  of  frult- 


2  Cacina  wore  the  Mfwm,  which  was  the  German 
dress  (see  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  17>,  and  the 
bratea,  or  breeches,  which  distinguished  the  OSoiilt. 
The  southern  part  of  Gaal  was  called  QaiUia  Narboiwi- 
AM  and  also  fira«Mto. 
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less  trtificei,  Cncina  b«gmn  to  eoncert  Ms  mea- 
svres  for  the  redaction  of  PImcentia.  He  deter- 
alptd  to  invest  the  place ;  and  knowing  how 
much  the  fame  of  the  general,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  events  of  war,  depend  on  the  first 
exploit,  he  made  every  preparation  to  carry  on 
the  siege  with  vigour. 

XXI.  The  first  approach  to  the  town  dis- 
played the  bravery,  but  nothing  of  the  skill, 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  veteran  army. 
The  soldiers,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  advanced 
to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  without  shelter,  or  due 
precaution.  In  this  attack,  a  magnificent  am- 
phitheatre, which  stood  on  the  outside  of  the 
fortifications,  was  set  on  fire,  and  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Whether  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
flaming  brands  and  other  combustibles  thrown 
in  by  the  besiegers,  or  by  the  like  missive  wea- 
pons discharged  from  the  works,  cannot  now  be 
ascerteined.  The  vulgar  heid  of  the  city,  apt 
and  willing,  like  the  populace  in  every  quarter, 
to  believe  whatever  malignity  can  invent,  im- 
puted the  disaster  to  the  neighbouring  colonists, 
who  saw  with  envy  a  spacious  and  magnificent' 
structure,  that  surpassed  every  monument  of  art 
and  labour  throughout  Italy.  The  sense  of  this 
misfortune,  however  begun,  was  lost  in  the  pres- 
sure of  immediate  danger  {  but  the  enemy  was 
BO  sooner  withdrawn  from  the  walls,  than  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  moment  of  security,  lamented 
the  loss  of  their  amphitheatre,  as  the  worst  cala- 
mity that  could  befall  them.  Cscina  was  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  lou.  The  night,  on 
both  sides,  was  employed  in  necessary  prepara- 
tions. The  Vitellians  provided  themselves  with 
moving  penthousse,  and  other  warlike  machines, 
under  which  the  men  might  advance  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  the  walls.  The  besieged  were 
busy  in  preparing  stakes  and  rafts  of  timber, 
with  hnge  heaps  of  stone  and  lead  and  brass,  in 
order  to  crush  the  assailants  under  their  own 
works.  Both  armies  felt  every  motive  that  could 
louse  their  valour.  The  love  of  glory,  and  the 
fear  of  shame,  throbbed  in  every  breast  In  the 
camp  of  the  Vitellians,  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  vigour  of  the  legions,  and  the  fame  of  the 
German  armies ;  within  the  town,  the  honour 
of  the  city  cohorts,  and  the  dignity  of  the  prc- 
torian  bands,  were  the  topics  that  inflamed  their 
minds  with  heroic  ardour.  They  considered  the 
Vitellians  as  a  set  of  desperate  adventurers,  and 
despised  them  as  Barbarians,  foreigners,  an& 
aliens  in  lUly ;  while,  in  their  turn,  they  were 
held  in  contempt  by  the  besiegers,  as  a  weak 
^enervate  band,  who  had  lost  every  warlike  prin- 
ciple in  the  circus  and  (he  theatres  of  Rome. 
tXho  and  Vitellius  were  the  subject  of  alternate 
praise  and  calumny  i  but  praise  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  for  abuse  each  party  found  abun- 
dant msCeriala. 

''  XXn.  At  the  letnm  of  day,  the  city  and  the 
<oimtry  mmd  dieplayed  a  scene  of  warlike  pre- 
jwratioBg  the  walls  and  ramparts  were  covered 


with  Othonian  soldiers,  and  the  fields  glittered 
with  the  blaze  of  hostile  arms.  The  legions  in 
close  array  advanced  to  the  assault,  and  the  aux- 
iliaries in  separate  divisions.  The  attack  began 
with  a  volley  of  stones  and  darts  aimed  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  fortifications  \  and  where  the 
works  were  either  impaired  by  time,  or  thinly 
manned,  the  Vitellians  attempted  a  scalade. 
The  German  auxiliaries,  Tending  the  air  with 
their  savage  war-songs,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  country,  waving  their  shields 
over  their  shoulders,  advanced  with  impetuous 
fury ;  while  the  garrison,  with  deliberate  aim, 
discharged  a  volley  of  stones  and  darts.  In  the 
mean  time,  t^e  legionary  soldiers,  under  their 
covered  way,  battered  the  foundation  of  the  walls, 
and,  having  thrown  up  mounds  of  earth,  at^ 
tempted  to  force  the  gates.  A  pile  of  massy 
stones,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  besieged, 
was  instantly  rolled  down  with  prodigious  ruin  t 
the  Vitellians,  crushed  under  the  weight,  or 
transfixed  with  darts,  lay  wounded,  maimed, 
and  mangled  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts.  Hor- 
ror and  confusion  followed.  The  Othonians 
were  inspired  with  fresh  courage.  The  slaugh- 
ter increased  {  and  the  assailants,  finding  all  their 
efforts  defeated,  with  great  precipitation,  and  no 
less  dishonour,  sounded  a  retreat.  Cccina  saw 
the  folly  of  an  enterprise  rashly  undertaken.  To 
avoid  further  disgrace,  he  resolved  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  leave  a  camp,  where  he  had  nothing 
to  expect  but  reproach  and  shame.  He  repassed 
the  Po,  and  bent  his  march  towards  Cremona. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  joined 
by  TuruUius  Cerealis,  a  centurion  of  principal 
rank,  who  had  served  under  him  in  Germany, 
and  also  by  Julius  Briganticus,  a  Batavian  by 
birth ;  the  former  deserted  with  a  strong  body 
of  marine  soldiers,  and  the  latter,  with  a  smaU 
party  of  horse. 

XXIII.  Spurinna,  as  soon  as  he  was  inform- 
ed of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  sent  des- 
patches to  Annius  Gallus,  with  the  particulars 
of  the  siege,  the  gallant  defence  of  Placentia, 
and  the  measures  concerted  by  Cccina.  Gallus 
was  then  on  his  march,  at  the  head  of  the  first 
legion,  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  little  imagining 
that  a  few  cohorts  would  be  able  to  hold  out 
against  the  strength  and  valour  of  the  German 
army.  It  was,  however,  no  sooner  known  that 
Cccina  had  abandoned  his  enterprise,  and  wac 
then  proceeding  to  Cremona,  than  the  spirit  of 
the  legion  blazed  out  at  once.  They  desired  to 
be  led  against  the  enemy.  Their  impatience 
rose  to  a  pitch  little  short  of  sedition.  It  was 
with  difliculty  that  Gallus  appeased  the  tumult. 
He  made  halt  at  Bedriacum,*  a  village  situated 


3  This  village,  which,  according  to  Cluveriui,  stood  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  milei  from  Cremona,  and  is  now 
called  Cm/o,  has  been  rendered  funous  by  the  defeat  ef 
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between  Verona  and  Cremona,  and  unhappily 
famous  for  the  slaughter  of  two  Roman  armies. 
About  the  same  time  the  Othonians  gained  a 
second  advantage  over  the  enemy.  Marti  us 
Macer  fought  with  success  near  Cremona.  That 
officer,  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  distin- 
guished him,  embarked  the  gladiators  t>n  the 
Po,  and,  making  a  sudden  descent  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  fell  with  fury  on  the  auxilia- 
ries of  Vitellius.  All  who  attempted  to  make 
head  against  him  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the 
xest  fled  with  precipitation  to  Cremona.  Macer 
was  not  willing  to  lose  by  rashness  the  fruit  of 
his  victory.  He  knew  that,  by  the  arrival  of 
fresh  forces,  the  fortune  of  the  day  might  be 
changed,  and,  for  that  reason,  recalled  his  men 
from  the  pursuit  This  measure  spread  a  gen- 
eral discontent  amongst  the  soldiers.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  Otho's  party  to  be  on  all  oc- 
casions infected  with  suspicion,  and,  with  a 
strange  perversity,  to  put  the  worst  construction 
on  the  conduct  of  their  officers.  The  base  of 
heart  and  petulant  of  tongue  combined  together, 
and  with  virulent  invective  defamed  and  black- 
ened every  character  without  distinction.  Even 
Annius  Callus,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  Ma- 
rius  Celsus,  three  eminent  generals,  did  not 
escape  the  shafts  of  calumny.  They  were 
charged  with  various  crimes.  But  the  mur- 
derers of  Galba  were  the  worst  incendiaries. 
Conscious  of  their  guilt,  and  finding  no  respite 
from  remorse  and  fear,  these  miscreants  made  it 
itheir  business  to  embroil,  to  distract,  and  throw 
«very  thing  into  confusion.  They  gave  vent  to 
itheir  seditious  designs  with  open  insolence,  and 
:by  clandestine  letters  infused  their  venom  into 
'the  mind  of  Otho  $  a  mind  too  susceptible,  al- 
■ways  hearkening  to  every  malignant  whisper, 
and  only  guarded  against  men  of  worth  and 
-.honour  t  in  prosperity  weak  and  irresolute  {  in 
•distress  collected,  firm,  determined ;  misfortune 
tfflade  him  a  better  man.  In  his  present  situa- 
tion, easily  alarmed,  and  suspecting  all  his  offi- 
'Cers,  he  sent  to  Rome  for  his  brother  Titianus, 
and  committed  to  him  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  interval  was  filled  by  Celsus  and 
Paulinus  with  active  enterprise  and  brilliant 
success. 

XXIV.  Caecina  felt  the  disgrace  of  his  late 
defeat,  and  saw  with  anxiety  the  fame  of  his 
army  mouldering  away.  He  had  been  roughly 
(handled  at  Placentia,  his  auxiliaries  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  in  every  skirmish,  not  worthy  of 
.a  particular  detail,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage. 
He  likewise  knew  by  sure  intelligence  that  Va- 
dens  was  advancing  with  his  army,  and  that 
commander  might  reap  the  laurels  of  the  war. 
To  prevent  a  circumstance  so  humiliating,  he 


Qlho,  and  aftanraids,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  third  book 
of  this  Hisiory,  by  thai  of  YlteUius. 


resolved,  with  more  courage  than  judgment,  to 
redeem  his  glory.  With  this  intent  he  marched 
to  a  village  called  Castorum,i  distant  about 
twelve  miles  from  Cremona.  At  that  place,  in 
a  wood  that  overhangs  the  road,  he  stationed  the 
flower  of  his  auxiliaries  in  ambuscade.  His 
cavalry  had  orders  to  take  an  advanced  post,  and, 
after  provoking  an  engagement,  to  give  ground 
at  once,  and  draw  the  enemy  forward,  till  an 
unexpected  sally  could  be  made  from  the  woods. 
The  stratagem  was  betrayed  to  the  generals  of 
Otho's  army.  Paulinus  took  the  command  of 
the  infantry,  while  Celsus  led  on  the  cavalry. 
Their  men  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  In 
the  left  wing  were  placed  the  vexillaries  of  the 
thirteenth  legion,  four  auxilistry  cohorts,  and 
five  hundred  horse.  The  high  road  was  occu- 
pied by  three  prsstorian  cohorts,  who  formed 
the  centre.  The  left  wing  consisted  of  the  first 
legion,  two  auxiliary  cohorts,  and  five  hundred 
horse.  Besides  these,  a  thousand  of  the  cavalry, 
selected  from  the  praetorian  and  auxiliary  bands, 
were  kept  as  a  body  of  reserve  to  support  the 
broken  ranks,  or,  if  the  enemy  gave  way,  to 
rush  on  at  once  and  complete  the  victory. 

XXV.  Before  the  two  armies  came  to  action, 
the  Vitellians  feigned  a  flight  Aware  of  the 
stratagem,  Celsus  checked  the  ardour  of  his  men, 
and  in  his  turn  pretended  to  give  ground.  The 
adverse  party,  as  they  lay  in  ambush,  thought 
they  saw  their  opportunity,  and,  rushing  for- 
ward inconsiderately,  fell  into  a  snare.  The  le- 
gions flanked themfrom both ^ings ;  the  cohorts 
attacked  in  front  $  and  the  cavalry,  wheeling 
round  with  rapidity,  charged  in  the  rear.  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  still  kept  his  infantry  out  of 
the  engagement  By  his  natural  temper  slow 
and  deliberate,  he  chose  to  take  his  measuret 
with  precaution,  rather  than  hazard  a  sudden 
conflict,  and  owe  his  succeu  to  the  chance  of 
war.  He  ordered  the  hollows  to  be  filled  up, 
the  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  his  ranks  to  be 
extended ;  wisely  judging  that  it  would  then  be 
time  to  think  of  victory,  when  he  had  taken  care 
not  to  be  conquered.  During  this  delay  the 
Vitellians  seized  the  opportunity  to  shift  their 
ground.  They  betook  themselves  to  the  adja- 
cent vineyards,  thick  with  interwoven  branches, 
and,  by  consequence,  difficult  of  access.  Hav- 
ing there,  and  in  a  wood  tliat  lay  contiguous, 
found  a  safe  retreat,  they  recovered  their  courage, 
and  sallied  out  to  attack  the  praetorian  cavalry. 
The  best  and  bravest  officers  of  that  corps  were 


1  It  appears  in  Suetonius,  that  the  place  which  ie 
called  CoBUrum  by  TaciUis,  was  a  spot  where  the  Tem- 
ple of  Castor  was  built :  Otho  tribus  qutdem,  verum 
medioeribuM  pralii»t  apud  A^pM^  dreaque  PlaetnKami, 
«t  ad  CoBtarit  (st/ppub  Tkhplum)  gttod  loeo  mmmm  ctl, 
vieit.  Sueton.  in  Olhone,  s.  0.  It  was  about  twel^ 
miles  fhm  Cremona,  between  the  Po  and  the  Addua 
(pom  Adda.} 
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eat  to  pi«cet.  £piphinM;i  the  eMtem  king, 
who  in  support  of  Otho's  cause  faced  eveiy 
danger,  was  wounded  in  the  engagement 

XXVI.  At  length  the  infantry,  under  the 
eommai^d  of  Paulinus,  entered  into  the  action. 
The  front  line  of  the  enemy  ga?e  way  at  once, 
and  the  parties  that  came  to  support  them  were 
in  like  manner  put  to  the  rout  Cscina  had 
not  the  judgment  to  act  with  his  whole  strength 
at  once.  He  brought  up  his  men  in  detach- 
ments ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  coming 
'forward  ,in  succession,  and  no  where  strong 
enough,  they  soon  gave  way  and  fled  with  the 
lanks  already  broken.  During  this  confusion, 
m  rioient  tumult  broke  out  in  Cccina's  camp. 
The  soldiers  were  enraged  that  the  whole  army 
was  not  drawn  out  They  seized  Julius  Gra^ 
tus,  the  prefect  of  the  camp,  and  loaded  him 
with  irons,  on  a  suspicion  that  he  held  secret 
intelligence  with  his  brother  Julius  Fronto,  at 
that  time  a  tribune  in  Otho's  army,  and,  under 
a  similar  accusation,  then  confined  in  prison  by 
the  advene  party.  Nothing  now  could  equal 
the  disorder  and  consternation  that  covered  the 
whole  Vitellian  army.  In  the  camp,  in  the 
field  of  battle,  in  the  flight,  and  amongst  the 
parties  that  came  to  support  the  fugitives,  the 
confusion  was  such,  that,  if  Paulinus  had  not 
founded  a  retreat,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  Cccina,  with  his  whole  army,  might  have 
been  cut  to  pieces.  In  defence  of  his  conduct, 
Paulinus  answered,  that,  seeing  how  much  toil 
and  labour  still  remained,  he  was  not  willing  to 
expose  hie  men,  already  spent  with  the  fatigue 
of  the  day,  to  frosh  foroes  kept  in  reserve,  and 
ready  to  issue  from  the  adverse  camp.  An  ex- 
hausted soldiery  might,  in  that  case,  be  over- 
powered s  and,  if  once  broken,  no  post,  no  station 
remained  behind.  With  this  reasoning  the 
Judicious  few  wero  satisfied,  but  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  army  discontent  and  murmuring 
itill  prevailed. 

XXYIL  The  loss  sustained  in  this  engage- 
ment had  no  other  effect  on  the  vanquished 
Vitellians,  than  to  reduce  their  turbulent  spirit 
to  a  sense  of  military  duty.  Cecina  threw  the 
whole  blame  of  his  defeat  upon  the  ungovern- 
able temper  of  the  army,  at  all  times  more  dis- 
posed to  rilhtiny  than  to  face  the  enemy.  The 
men  now  saw  their  error,  and  began  to  submit 
to  authority.  Nor  was  this  the  ease  with  re- 
gard to  C^ina  onlyi  the  same  reformation 
showed  itself  in  the  camp  of  Fabius  Valens, 
who  was  now  advanced  as  far  as  Ticinum.s 


S  Epiphanas  was  the  son  of  AnUochus  lY.  king  of 
CommagviM,  a  distria  of  Syria. 

8  Ticlnum,  a  chy  built  by  the  TransalphM  Gaols  on 
the  river  Ticlnus,  which  is  beamifblly  described  br 
SOloa  halkiis  in  the  fbUowing  lines : 

Cvnileas  Ticinns  sqaas  et  stagna  vadoso 
Persplcuus  servat  turbari  neecia  fiindo, 


The  soldiers  under  his  command  were  taught, 
by  the  late  event,  no  longer  to  despise  the  ene- 
my. To  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  army,  they 
now  were  willing  to  behave  with  due  submis- 
sion to  their  general.  They  had  been,  not  long 
before,  guilty  of  a  bold  and  dangerous  tumult, 
of  which,  at  the  exact  point  of  time,  no  notice 
could  be  taken,  without  breaking  the  thread  of 
the  narrative,  and  departing  too  much  from  the 
transactions  under  Caecina. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  an  account  of 
that  insurrection.  The  reader  will  remember, 
that,  in  the  war  between  Nero  and  Vindex^  the 
cohorts  of  the  Batavian  nation  separated  from 
the  fourteenth  legion,  then  on  its  way  to  Bri- 
tain ;  and  having  heard,  in  the  city  of  tlie  Lin- 
gones,  of  commotions  in  favour  of  Vitellius, 
went  over  to  the  standard  of  Fabius  Valens. 
Their  arrogance,  from  that  time,  knew  no 
bounds.  They  paraded  the  camp,  in  eyery 
quarter,  -and  in  the  tents  of  the  legions,  making 
it  their  boast,  *<  that  by  them  the  fourteenth 
legion  had  been  overawed  :  by  thenr  Italy  was 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  Nero;  and  upon 
their  swords  the  issue  of  tjie  war  depended." 
The  Roman  soldiers  heard/ these  speeches  with 
indignation;  disputes  and  quarrels  filled  the 
camp,  and  discipline  was  at  an  end.  Valens 
saw  his  authority  lessened,  and  knew  too  well, 
that,  from  clamour  to  actual  mutiny  the  tran- 
sition is  short  and  sudden. 

XXVIII.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  Valens 
received  advice  that  the  Tungrians  and  Treve- 
rians  had  met  with  a  defeat,  and  that  Otho's 
fleet  was  hovering  on  the  coast  of  Narbon  Gaul. 
He  took  that  opportunity  to  order  a  detachment 
of  the  Batavians  to  mardi  to  the  relief  of  the 
province;  intending,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
stroke  of  policy,  to  divide  the  mutinous  troops, 
whom,  in  their  collective  body,  he  found  impa- 
tient of  control.  This  measure  gave  umbrage 
to  the  rest  of  his  army.  The  auxiliaries  mur- 
mured, and  the  legions  complained  aloud,  **  that 
they  were  now  to  lose  the  bravest  troops  in  the 
service.  The  enemy  was  near  at  hand,  and  was 
that  a  time  to  withdraw  a  body  of  gallant  sol- 
diers, who  had  so  often  fought  with  undaunted 
courage,  and  so  often  returned  crowned  with 
victory?  If  a  single  province  is  of  more  mo- 
ment than  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  empire  is 
but  a  secondary  consideration,  why  not  mareh 


Et  nitidum  viridi  lente  trahit  amne  liquorem ; 
Viz  credas  labf,  ripii  tam  miiie  opacis 
Argutoe  Inter,  volucnim  certamina,  cantos 
Sonmiienun  ducit  lucentl  gui^te  lympham. 

Da  Bbllo  Pukico,  lib.  iv.  ver.  8B. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  description 
is  stricilj  true.  Mr.  Addison  sajrs,  he  doei  not  know 
why  the  poet  has  represented  h  as  so  very  gentle  and 
still  a  river,  as  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  ran  down  with 
the  stream  thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but 
one  rawer. 
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with  the  united  strength  of  the  whole  anny  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Italy  must  be  the  theatre 
of  war  s  if  there,  and  there  only,  a  decisive  vic- 
tory can  be  obtained ;  why  separate  from  the 
army  those  gallant  veterans,  like  the  soundest 
limbs  cut  off  from  the  body  ?*' 

XXIX.  To  allay<  this  ferment,  Valens  went 
forth,  preceded  by  his  lictors.  The  men  paid 
no  re^rd  to  their  general ;  they  pelted  him  with 
stones ;  they  forced  him  to  fly  before  them ;  they 
pursued  him  with  opprobrious  language,  accusing 
him  of  having  embezzled,  to  his  own  private  use, 
the  spoils  of  Gaul,  the  gold  of  Vienne,^  and  the 
recompense  due  to  the  soldiers  for  all  their  toil 
and  labour.  They  rushed  to  bis  pavilion,  pillaged 
his  camp-equipage,  and,  in  hopes  of  finding  hid- 
den treasure,  pierced  the  ground  with  their 
spears  and  javelins.  Valens  in  the  mean  time, 
disguised  like  a  slave,  lay  concealed  in  the  tent 
of  an  oflicer  of  the  cavalry.  Alphenus  Varus, 
the  prefect  of  the  camp,  saw  the  phrensy  subsid- 
ing, and,  in  the  ebb  of  their  passions,  thought  it 
best  to  let  repentance  take  possession  of  them  by 
degrees.  With  that  intent,  he  gave  orders  to  the 
centurions  neither  to  visit  the  night  watch,  nor 
suffer  the  usual  signals  to  be  given  by  sound  of 
trumpet.  A  dead  silence  followed.  The  muti- 
neers stood  covered  with  astonishment,  wonder- 
ing that  no  one  assumed  the  command;  they 
gazed  at  each  other,  and  trembled  at  being  left 
to  themselves.  By  silence  and  resignation  they 
hoped  to  give  a  proof  of  returning  virtue.  In 
the  end  they  burst  into  tears,  and  with  humble 
supplications  implored  forgiveness.  Valens  ven- 
tured to  appear.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  saw 
him  beyond  expectation  safe,  unhurt,  in  a  sordid 
dress,^ith  tears  starting  from  his  eye,  a  mingled 
tumult  of  joy  and  sorrow  and  affection  swelled 
in  every  breast.  With  the  quick  transition  of 
passions  common  with  the  multitude,  they  poured 
forth  their  congratulations  ;  and  with  shouts  of 
applause  placed  their  general  amidst  the  eagles 
and  standards,  on  bis  tribunal.  Valens  acted 
with  well-timed  moderation.  No  man  was 
singled  out  for  punishment  Afraid,  however, 
that,  by  too  much  coolness,  he  might  make  them 
suspect  some  deep  design,  he  thought  fit  to  re- 
primand a  few  by  name,  and  his  resentment 
went  no  further.  In  the  distractions  of  a  civil 
war,  he  knew  that  the  power  of  the  general  is 
never  equal  to  the  liberty  claimed  by  his  sql- 
diers.9 

XXX.  While  Valens  employed  his  army  in 
throwing  up  intrenchments  at  Ticinura,  an  ac- 


1  The  people  of  Vienne  were  obliged  to  parchase  the 
protection  of  Valens.   Hisui.  a.  66. 

2  In  an  army,  where  all  alike  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  commitied  the  most  yloleat  outrages,  the  sol- 
diers knew  no  subordination.  Guilt,  when  widely 
spread,  levels  all  distinction.   Lucan  truly  obserres, 

-~— Facinos,  qoos  Inquinat,  squat 

Paaksal.  lib.  V.  ver.  290. 


count  of  Cncina's  defeat  reached  the  camp.  Tha 
flame  of  sedition  was  ready  to  break  out  a  second 
time.  All  agreed,  that  by  the  treachery  of  Val- 
ens they  were  detained  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  resolved  to  linger  no  longer  ;  they  scorned 
to  wait  the  motions  of  an  inactive  commander : 
they  marched  before  the  colours,  and,  ordering 
the  standard-bearers  to  push  on  with  alacrity 
never  halted,  till,  by  a  rapid  march,  they  joined 
Cscina's  army.  In  that  camp  Valens  was  in 
DO  kind  of  credit  The  vanquished  soldiers 
complained,  that  with  an  inferior  force  they  were 
left  exposed  to  the  enemy ;  and,  by  extolling  the 
strength  and  valour  of  their  new  friends,  they 
hoped  to  conciliate  esteem,  and  throw  from  them- 
selves the  imputation  of  cowardice.  Valens  was 
at  the  bead  of  an  army  which  exceeded  that  of 
Caecina  by  almost  double  the  number,  and  yet 
the  latter  was  the  favourite  of  the  men.  His 
liberal  spirit  gained  him  friends,  and  his  gene- 
rosity was  praised  by  all.  To  the  vigour  of 
youth  he  united  a  graceful  figure,  and  he  pos- 
sessed those  nameless  qualities,^  which,  thou^ 
of  no  solid  value,  conciliate  favour,  men  know 
not  why.  Hence  a  spirit  of  emulation  between 
the  two  commanders.  Cssdna  objected  to  his 
rival  the  sordid  vices  that  disgraced  his  charac- 
ter ;  and,  in  return,  Valens  laughed  at  a  man 
elate  with  pride  and  vain  ostentation.  And  yet 
the  two  chiefs  acted  towards  each  other  with 
disguised  hostility.  In  their  zeal  for  the  com- 
mon cause,  their  mutual  animosities  were  sup- 
pressed, though  not  extinguished.  In  their  let- 
ters, they  treated  Otho  and  his  licentious  prac- 
tices in  a  style  that  showed  they  scorned  aU 
terms  of  future  reconciliation.  The  conduct  of 
the  officers  in  the  opposite  army  was  very  differ^ 
ent  They  spoke  of  Vitellius  with  reserve ;  and 
though  his  manners  afforded  ample  materials 
for  invective,  they  chose  to  contain  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

XXXI.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that,  what- 
ever were  the  shades  of  vice  in  the  opposite  char^ 
acters  of  the  contending  chiefs,  death,  in  the  end, 
made  the  true  distinction  between  them ;  Otlio 
fell  with  glory,  and  Vitellius  with  disgrace  and 
infamy.  During  their  lives,  men  dreaded  greater 
mischief  from  the  unbridled  passions  of  Otho, 
than  from  the  sluggish  debauchery  of  Vitellius. 
The  murder  of  Galba  made  the  former  an  object 
of  detestation ;  while  the  latter  was  never  charged 
with  being  the  author  of  the  vrat.^    Vitellius, 


3  Cecina  was  admired  by  his  soldiers  for  thoee  agree* 
able  secondary  qualities,  which  often  gain  the  aflisctions 
of  the  multitude.  Corbulo,  the  great  commander,  who 
is  so  much  extolled  by  TacKus,  united  to  his  superior 
talents  the  specious  trifles  that  conciliate  favour,  Stqam' 
experUntiam  BopUtUiampUf  tUam  9p$eU  inamtumooU' 
dua.   Annals,  xili.  s.  8l 

4  Vltollius  was  of  so  sluggish  a  dispoaltlon,  that  ha 
seemed  to  act  under  the  direction  of  others,  not  from 
the  impulse  of  his  own  mind. 
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bj  hit  gluttonr  And  fentiiftl  appetitei,  was  bis 
own  enemy  i  Otho,  by  his  profusion,  his  cruelty, 
and  his  daring  spirit,  was  the  enemy  of  hfs 
country.  As  soon  as  the  forces  under  Cscina 
and  Valens  had  formed  a  junction,  the  Vitel- 
lian  party  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  de> 
cisive  action.  Otho  was  not  determined  which 
was  most  for  his  interest,  a  speedy  engagement 
or  a  lingering  war.  In  this  state  of  irresolu- 
tion, he  called  a  council,  when  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus,  an  officer  surpassed  by  no  man  of  that  age, 
judged  it  consistent  with  his  high  miliUry  char- 
acter, to  weigh  all  circumstances,  and  upon  the 
whole  to  give  a  decided  opinion.  He  contended, 
that  to  bring  the  dispute  to  an  immediate  issue, 
was  the  business  of  Vitellius  {  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  draw  the  war  into  length  was  the 
game  that  Otho  ought  to  play.  He  argued  as 
follows : 

XXXII.  «  The  whole  collected  foiee  of  Vitel- 
lius is  now  in  Italy ;  the  resources  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  are  inconsiderable.  From  Gaul 
be  has  nothing  to  expect  The  spirit  of  that 
fierce  and  turbulent  people  is  still  in  agitation ; 
and  while  Germany,  with  hostile  numbers,  is 
ever  ready  to  invade  the  Roman  provinces,  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  cannot  be  left  naked  and 
defencetess.  The  legions  in  Britain  have  the 
natives  on  their  hands,  and  they  are  divided  by 
the  sea.  Spain  cannot  boast  of  resources.  The 
province  of  Narbon  Gaul  has  been  harassed  by 
Otho's  fleet,  and  is  still  covered  with  consterna- 
tion. The  part  of  Italy  which  lies  beyond  the 
Po  is  shut  in  by  the  Alps,  deprived  of  all  relief 
by  sea,  and  the  armies  that  passed  that  way  have 
made  the  whole  country  a  scene  of  desolation. 
There  is  no  place  from  which  Vitellius  can  hope 
to  be  supplied  with  grain ;  and  he  who  wants 
provisions,  in  a  short  time  will  want  an  army. 
The  Germans,  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  con- 
■titnte  the  strength  and  bulwark  of  the  Vitellian 
party :  protract  the  war,  and  will  they  be  able 
to  go  through  a  summer  campaign  ?  The  change 
of  soil,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  will  relax 
their  vigour.  The  war,  that  by  strenuous  efforts 
may  be  pushed  to  a  prosperous  issue,  grows 
languid  when  drawn  into  length,  and  in  a  state 
of  tedious  susjtense  whole  armies  have  mouldered 
away. 

« On  the  other  hand,  Otho*s  party  is  in  no 
want  of  supplies  I  their  friends  are  firm,  and 
great  resources  are  still  in  reserve.  Pannonia, 
Mania,  Dalmatia,  and  the  eastern  provinces,  are 
able  to  send  numerous  armies  into  tbe  field.  All 
Italy  declares  for  Otho:  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  is  still  in  his  possession  ;  and,  above  all, 
he  has  on  his  side  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people;  illustrious  names,  and  always  of  the 
first  importance,  though  their  glory  in  some  con- 
junctures has  been  eclipsed.  There  is' still  in 
reserve  a  store  of  wealth,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  and  riches  at  all  times  are  tbe  sinews  of 
war,  in  public  dissensions  more  powerful  than 


the  sword.  The  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Otho 
are  in  good  condition,  inured  to  Italy,  or  season^ 
ed  to  the  heat  in  warmer  climates.  In  their 
front  the  river  Po  is  a  barrier,  and  there  are 
fortified  cities,  strongly  garrisoned,  all  deter- 
mined to  hold  out  to  the  last  Of  this  the  gal« 
lant  defence  of  Placentia  is  a  sufficient  proof. 
For  these  reasons,  a  slow  and  lingering  war  is 
the  best  expedient.  Pass  but  a  few  days,  and 
the  fourteenth  legion,  famous  for  its  bravery, 
will  arrive  with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  aux- 
iliaries from  Maesia.  A  council  of  war  may  then 
be  called ;  and  should  it  be  thought  advisable  to 
hazard  a  battle,  Otho,  in  that  event,  may  take 
the  field  with  a  superior  army.'* 

XXXIII.  Marius  Celsus  concurred  in  this 
opinion.  Annius  Gallus  was  not  present  He 
had  been  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  a  few 
days  before,  and  was  not  yet  recovered ;  but, 
being  consulted  by  persons  sent  for  the  purpose, 
he  acceded  to  the  counsels  of  Paulinus.  Otho 
was  for  trying  the  issue  of  a  battle.  His  bro- 
ther Titianus,  and  Proculus,  tbe  prefect  of  the 
pnetorian  guards,  though  neither  of  them  had 
any  military  experience,  did  what  in  them  lay 
to  incite  a  temper  of  itself  rash  and  precipitate. 
The  gods,  they  said,  and  the  tutelar  genius  of 
Otho,  were  present  in  council,  and  would  not 
fail  to  guide  and  animate  the  battle.  Such  was 
the  language  of  flattery.  They  made  their 
poison  palatable,  and  no  man  presumed  to  ad- 
minister an  antidote. 

To  offer  battle  was  the  result  of  the  debate  i 
but  whether  the  emperor  should  command  in 
person,  or  withdraw  to  a  place  of  safety,  was  a 
question  still  to  be  discussed.  Celsus  and  Pauli- 
nus gave  no  opinion.  To  expose  the  prince  to 
the  dangers  of  the  field,  was  more  than  they 
chose  to  hazard.  That  point  was  left  to  the 
authors  of  the  pernicious  counsel  already  given. 
By  their  advice  Otho  retired  to  Brixellum, 
there  to  reserve  himself  for  the  good  of  the 
people  and  the  majesty  of  empire.  From  this 
day  the  ruin  of  Otho  may  be  dated.  He  took 
with  him  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  pre- 
torian  cohorts,  the  body-guard,  and  a  strong 
party  of  horse.  After  their  departure,  the  spirit 
of  the  army  began  to  droop.  They  suspected 
their  officers.  The  prince,  to  whom  the  soldier* 
were  faithfully  attached,  and  who,  in  return, 
confided  in  them,  and  them  only,  abandoned  hie 
cause,  without  having  a  head  to  direct,  or  a 
general  to  whose  authority  the  men  were  willing 
to  submit 

XXXIV.  During  these  transactions,  nothing 
of  all  that  passed  was  a  secret  in  the  camp  of 
Vitellius.  From  the  deserters,  who  in  civil 
wars  are  always  numerous,  and  also  from  the 
spies,  whose  genius  it  is,  while  they  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  others,  to  betray  their  own,  every 
thing  transpired.  C«^c{na  and  Valens  lay  in 
wait  for  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  whom  they 
saw  contriving  their  own  destruction.    To  plan 
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an  enterpriie  was  ooneoeBiarj,  where  the  hest 
wisdom  was  to  succeed  hy  the  folly  of  others. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  jealousy  to  the  gladi- 
ators 1  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Po,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  their  own  soldiers  employed, 
they  began  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river.  As 
a  foundation  for  the  work,  they  ranged  in  proper 
order  a  number  of  boats,  made  fast  at  equal 
distances  by  strong  timbers,  with  their  prows 
turned  against  the  current,  and  by  their  anchors 
secured  from  driving  from  the  spot  The  cables 
were  of  a  length  to  play  in  the  water,  in  order, 
when  the  stream  increased,  that  the  vessels 
might  be  gently  lifted  up  and  down  without 
danger  or  confusion.  In  the  boat  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  bridge,  they  caused  a  tower  to 
be  erected,  which  served  at  once  to  close  the 
passage,  and  give  the  men  a  station,  where  they 
might,  with  their  battering  engines,  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

XXXV.  The  Othonians  also  raised  a  tower 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  thence  were  able  to 
annoy  the  enemy  with  massy  stones  and  flaming 
brands.  A  small  island  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  water.  The  gladiators  attempted  to  pass 
over  in  boats  j  but  the  Germans,  expert  in 
swimming,  dashed  into  the  stream,  and  took 
possession  of  the  place.  In  order  to  dislodge 
them,  Macer  put  off  with  a  strong  party  of  gla- 
diators on  board  his  galleys :  but  the  gladiators 
were  not  able  to  cope  with  regular  soldiers ;  and 
the  motion  of  the  vessels  not  allowing  them  a 
firm  footing,  they  fought  at  a  disadvantage  with 
men,  who  from  the  land  were  able  to  discharge 
their  missive  weapons  with  surer  aim  and  more 
certain  effect.  On  board  the  vessels  all  was 
hurry  and  confusion.  The  rowers  and  com- 
batants obstructed  each  other.  The  Grermans 
plunged  into  the  river,  and,  seizing  hold  of  the 
boats,  boarded  several,  and  sunk  others  to  the 
bottom.  The  whole  passed  under  the  eye  of 
both  armies.  The  Vitellians  looked  on  with 
joy,  while  the  adverse  party,  stung  with  indig- 
nation, railed  at  Macer,  whom  they  called  the 
author  of  their  disgrace. 

XXXVI.  The  gladiators,  in  such  vessels  as 
they  could  save,  retreated  from  the  island,  and 
by  their  flight  put  an  end  to  the  engagement. 
Macer  was  devoted  to  destruction.  The  soldiers 
clamoured  for  his  blood.  One  of  them  darted 
his  lance,  and  actually  wounded  him ;  while 
the  rest  rushed  on  sword  in  hand,  and  would 
have  killed  him  on  the  spot,  if  the  tribunes  and 
centurions  had  not  interposed  to  save  him  from 
their  fury.  In  a  short  time  after,  Vestricius 
Spurinna,  having,  by  order  of  Otho,  left  a  mod- 
erate garrison  at  Placentia,  came  up  to  the  main 


1  It  has  been  already  mentioQedf  that  Otho  had  in  his 
army  two  thousand  gladiators ;  a  disgraceful  expedient, 
eays  Tacitus,  but  in  civil  wars  adopted  by  the  ablest 
generals.  Dtfartne  atmitum,  aed  per  civilia  anna 
atiam  MvtrU  dmeUma  uaurpatum.  See  this  iMok,  s.  zl. 


body  with  the  cohorts  under  his  command.  Ma- 
cer was  superseded,  and  in  his  place  Flavioa 
Sabinus,  consul  elect,  was  appointed;  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  common  men,  who  saw  with 
pleasure  every  change  of  their  officers.  The 
commanders,  in  their  turn,  saw  the  unruly 
spirit  of  the  army,  and,  with  reluctance,  ac- 
cepted a  service  so  often  disturbed  by  tumult 
and  sedition. 

XXXVII.  I  find  it  asserted  as  a  fact,  and  by 
authors  of  credit,  that  the  two  armies,  dreading 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
testing the  two  rival  princes,  whose  flagitious 
deeds  grew  every  day  more  notorious,  were  dis- 
posed to  lay  down  their  aims,  and  either  to 
name  a  person  worthy  of  the  succession,  or  to 
refer  that  matter  to  the  choice  of  the  senate. 
This,  we  are  told,  was  the  consideration  that 
weighed  with  Otho's  generals,  when  they  pro- 
posed to  draw  the  war  into  length,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  Paulinus  acted  with  that  motive. 
He  was  the  first  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
consular  rank,  the  highest  in  military  reputa- 
tion, and  his  conduct  in  Britain*  had  given 
superior  lustre  to  his  name.  But  though  it 
may  be  reasonable  to  admit,  that  a  few,  in  that 
juncture,  had  the  public  good  at  heart,  and 
wished  to  see  two  vile  competitors,  the  meet 
abandoned  of  mankind,  postponed  to  a  virtuous 
prince  \  it  is,  notwithstanding,  highly  improbable 
that  Paulinus,  a  roan  of  experience  and  con- 
summate understanding,  should.  In  an  age  so 
corrupt  and  profligate,  amuse  himself  with  hopes 
of  finding  one  spark  of  virtue.  He  knew  the 
madness  of  the  times ;  and  could  he  expect,  that 
the  same  infatuated  multitude,  whose  wicked- 
ness had  kindled  the  flame  of  war,  would  on  a 
sudden  prefer  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  con- 
sent, for  the  repose  of  the  world,  to  sheath  the 
destructive  sword  P  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  the 
armies  then  in  the  field,  dissonant  in  language, 
and  in  their  manners  still  more  discordant,  could 
ever  be  brought  to  coalesce  in  one  opinion } 
Above  all,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  leading 
chiefs,  a  set  of  men  immersed  in  luxury,  over^ 
whelmed  with  debts,  and  conscious  of  their 
crimes,  would  submit  to  any  master  who  was 
not,  like  themselves,  plunged  in  vice,  and  by 
gratitude  for  his  elevation  obliged  to  be  the 
patron  of  the  most  pernicious  citizens  ? 

XXXVin.  The  love  of  power  and  domina- 
tion seems  to  be  an  Instinct  of  the  human  heart,* 


2  For  the  conduct  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  the 
brilliant  success  of  his  arms  in  Britain,  see  Annals,  ziv. 
fn>in  section  29  to  40. 

3  Sallust  has  a  similar  observation :  Natttra  morta- 
Hum  avida  imperii^  et  prtecepB  ad  expUndom  orn'mt 
rupidinem.  De  Bell.  Jiigurth.  s.  6.  The  sequel  of  this 
section,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  human  passions 
and  the  causes  of  civil  commotion  are  unfolded,  has 
some  resemblance  to  a  passage  in  Lucan,  which  has 
been  quoted  In  a  former  noie. 
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implanted  by  the  hand  of  natara.  Coeval  with 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  it  ^w  with  the 
growth  of  the  empire,  and,  in  the  hoar  of  pride 
and  grandeur,  broke  out  with  resistless  violence. 
Before  that  period,  while  the  republic  was  in  its 
inlsncy,  the  equality  of  conditions  was  easily 
preserf  ed.  In  process  of  time,  when  the  pride 
of  foreign  kings  was  humbled,  and  rival  nations 
submitted  to  the  Roman  arms,  avarice  began  to 
accumulate  riches,  and  contentions  arose  be- 
tween the  senate  and  the  people.  Factious  tri- 
bunes prevailed  at  one  time,  and  ambitious  con- 
suls at  another.  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
even  in  the  forum,  the  sword  of  discord  was 
drawn,  and  those  dissensions  were  a  prelude  to 
the  rage  of  civil  war.  Coius  Marius,  a  man 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
Lucius  Sylla,  fierce  and  cruel  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  nobility,  overturned  the  constitution  of 
their  country,  and  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty 
established  a  system  of  tyranny  and  lawless 
power.  Pompey  came  soon  after,  with  passions 
more  disguised,  but  no  way  better.  From  that 
time,  the  struggle  has  been  for  supreme  do- 
minion. The  legions  that  filled  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  and  afterwards  met  at  Philippi, 
though  composed  of  Roman  citizens,  never  once 
thought  of  laying  down  their  arms.  And  are 
we  to  believe  that  the  armies  of  Otho  and  Vitel- 
lius  were  of  a  more  pacific  temper  ?  They  had 
instigations  equally  powerful ;  the  same  wrath 
of  the  gods  pursued  them;  the  same  popular 
pbrensy  kindled  the  flame  of  discord  •,  and  the 
same  vices  conspired  to  urge  them  on  to  mutual 
•laughter.  Their  war,  it  is  true,  was  ended  by 
a  single  battle ;  but  for  that  speedy  issue  the 
world  was  indebted,  not  to  the  virtue  of  the 
armies,  but  to  the  abject  spirit  of  the  contending 
princes.  But  these  reflections  on  the  spirit  of 
ancient  and  modem  times  have  betrayed  me 
Into  a  long  digression.  I  resume  the  thread  of 
my  narrative. 

XXXIX.  From  the  time  when  Otho  with- 
drew to  Brixellum,  his  brother  Titianns  assum- 
ed all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  commander-in- 
ehief,  but  the  power  and  real  authority  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Proculus.  Celsus  and  Paulinus 
were  no  more  than  mere  nominal  generals.  No 
man  sought  their  advice.  They  were,  in  fact, 
fluperaeded ;  serving  no  purpose  but  that  of 
acreening  the  folly  of  others,  and  bearing  the 
blame  of  blunders  not  their  own.  The  tribunes 
and  centurions  could  render  no  effectual  service, 
wMIe  ignorance  and  insufllciency  were  preferred, 
and  real  talents  lay  neglected.  The  common 
men  appeared  with  an  air  of  alacrity,  but  more 
disposed  to  cavil  with  their  generals,  than  to 


Namqua  ut  opes  nfanias  mondo  (brtana  subacto 
Intulit,  dee. 

Bt  cum  consDlibos  tarbantBi  jura  tribunl. 
###•##•         pHAasAL.  lib.  I.  Ter.  IflO. 


execute  their  orders.  A  sudden  resolution  was 
taken  to  shift  their  ground,  and  encamp  within 
four  miles  of  Bedriacum.^  They  conducted 
their  march,  and  chose  their  station,  with  such 
want  of  skill,  that,  though  it  was  then  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  the  country  round  abounded 
with  rivers,  the  army  was  distressed  for  want 
of  water.  The  expediency  of  hazarding  a  bat- 
tle became  again  the  subject  of  debate.  Otho, 
by  frequent  despatches,  insisted  on  the  most 
vigorous  measures :  the  soldiers  called  for  their 
emperor,  and  with  clamour  demanded  his  pre- 
sence on  the  day  of  battle.  Many  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  forces  beyond  the  Po  should 
be  called  in  to  reinforce  the  army.  History  has 
not  materials  to  decide  what  would  have  been 
the  most  prudent  measure;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  of  all  possible  evils  they  chose  the  worst 
XL.  They  resolved  to  march  to  the  conflux  of 
the  Po<  and  the  Addua,  at  the  distance  of  six- 
teen miles.  In  this  movement  the  soldien  pre- 
sented no  appearance  of  an  army  going  to  offlBr 
battle.  They  marched  as  if  going  to  open  a  cam- 
paign, not  to  decide  it.  The  measure  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Celsus  and 
Paulinas.  Those  officers  represented  the  dan- 
ger of  exposing  the  soldiers,  fatigued  by  their 
march,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  their 
baggage,  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  unincumbered, 
and  fresh  from  a  march  of  four  miles  only.  An 
army  in  that  condition  would  seize  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  begin  a  general  assault  before  Otho'k 
men  could  form  the  line  of  battle ;  perhaps  they 
were  dispersed  in  small  parties,  or  employed  at 
the  intrenchments.  Titianus  and  Proculus  were 
not  to  be  convinced.  When  overcome  by  argu- 
ment, they  resorted  to  their  orders,  and  the  will 
of  the  prince  was  a  decisive  answer.  About  the 
same  time  a  Nnmidian  horseman,*  posting  at 
fall  speed,  arrived  with  letters  from  Otho,  in  a 
style  of  sharp  reproof  condemning  the  tedious 
operations  of  the  army,  and,  in  a  peremptory 
tone  commanding  his  generals  to  bring  on  a  de- 
cisive action.  To  a  mind  like  his  the  interval 
of  suspense  was  dreadfuL    Delay  kept  him  in 


4  Brotier  obaerres,  that  the  place  to  which  the  Olho- 
niana  advanced  is  now  called  7Vr  Jiuof in/,  between  the 
rivers  CXlio  and  Dermona. 

5  The  Addua  (now  Adda)  (alls  into  the  Po,  about  sbt 
miles  to  the  west  of  Cremona. 

6  The  taste  for  show  and  splendour  was  so  great,  that 
none,  who,  in  that  age,  were  what  we  now  call  people 
of  fashion,  chose  to  appear  on  the  Appian  or  Flaminian 
road,  or  to  make  an  excursion  to  their  villas,  without  a 
train  of  Numidians  mounted  on  the  swift  horses  of  their 
country,  to  ride  before  their  carriages,  and  give  notice, 
bj  a  cloud  of  dust,  that  a  great  man  was  on  the  road. 
For  this  iaa  we  are  indebted  to  Seneca,  who  says,  Om^ 
tuajam  ne  peregrinantur,  ut  iUot  Numidarum  praeur- 
rat  eqmtatu9f  atqu€  ut  agmm  cuncrem  anttctdat:  tnrpt 
esti  nuUoa  «•*«,  fui  oceurrentea  via  d^ficiant ;  qui  AofMS- 
tumfuminemvenirtma^HOpulvertoatendaU.  Seneca, 

epist  193. 
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nstleis  tnzie^,  ud  hope  and  fear  distracted 
him. 

XLI.  On  the  same  day,  while  Caecina  was 
employed  in  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Po,  two 
pretorian  tribunes  arrived  to  demand  an  in- 
terview. They  were  admitted  to  an  audience, 
when  a  sudden  alarm  from  the  scouts  announced 
the  enemy  at  hand.  The  business  broke  off 
abruptly,  and  the  intention  of  the  tribunes  was 
left  in  the  dark.  What  their  design  was,  whe- 
ther to  betray  their  own  party,  to  lay  a  snare  for 
the  Vitellians,  or  to  make  a  fair  and  honourable 
proposal,  cannot  now  be  known.  Caecina  dis- 
missed the  tribunes,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  camp.  He  found'  that  Valens  had 
lost  no  time  :  the  signal  for  battle  was  already 
given,  and  the  men  were  drawn,  out  under  arms. 
While  the  legions  were  eagerly  employed  in  set- 
tling by  lot  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  take 
their  stations  in  the  field,  the  cavalry  advanced 
to  chaige  the  enemy,  and,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation, were  put  to  the  rout  by  an  inferior  num- 
ber. The  Othonians  pursued  with  vigour,  and 
would  have  forced  them  to  fly  for  shelter  to  their 
intrenchments,  had  not  the  Italic  legion  opposed 
the  runaways,  and  sword  in  hand  compelled 
them  to  return  to  the  charge.  Meanwhile,  the 
rest  of  the  army,  without  hurry  or  confusion, 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  unmolested  by  the 
enemy,  and,  in  fact,  without  being  seen :  as  a 
thick  coppice,  that  stood  between  both  psrties, 
intercepted  their  view. 

In  Otho's  army  nothing  was  seen  but  tumult 
and  4listraction  {  the  chiefs  without  courage,  or 
authority ;  the  men  mistrusting  the  officers ;  the 
ground  not  cleared  of  the  baggage,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  camp  mixing  in  the  ranks.  The 
foad  which  they  occupied  was  rendered  so  nar- 
row, by  a  ditch  on  each  side,  that,  even  though 
no  enemy  were  at  hand,  a  march  over  the 
causey  would  have  been  performed  with  difficul- 
ty. Their  whole  army  was  in  confusion )  some 
crowding  about  their  colours  ;  others  at  a  loss 
and  running  to  and  fro  to  find  their  proper  post; 
sJl  in  a  confused  clamour,  roaring  for  their  com- 
rades, answering  to  their  names,  and  confound- 
ing one  another  with  noise  and  uproar.  Some, 
still  shifting  their  ground,  advanced  to  the  front 
line ;  others  fell  into  the  rear  $  none  remaining 
In  one  spot,  but  shifting  their  ground,  as  fear  or 
courage  happened  to  prompt  them. 

XLII.  The  Othonians  had  scarce  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  when  a  sudden  incident  dif- 
fused a  general  joy ;  but  a  joy  that  tended  to  lull 
them  into  security,  and  relax  their  courage  into 
languor  and  stupid  amazement.  A  report  was 
spread,  that  the  forces  of  Vitellius  had  abandoned 
■his  cause:  but  from  what  quarter  it  took  its 
origin  ;  whether  by  design  or  chance  $i  from  the 


1  Suetonius  expressly  says,  that  Otho,  Id  the  last  en- 
gagement at  Bedriacum,  was  defeated  hy  a  strataeem. 


emissaries  of  the  Vitellians,  or  the  adivene  party, 
has  never  been  explained.  The  effect  on  th« 
minds  of  the  Othonians  was  altogether  extraor- 
dinary. Laying  aside  all  thoughts  of  coming  to 
action,  they  saluted  the  opposite  army,  who 
stood  astonished,  and  returned  a  deep  and  hol- 
low murmur.  Those  in  Otho's  ranks,  who  did 
not  know  the  cause  of  the  civility  shown  by 
their  friends,  thought  themselves  betrayed.  In 
that  moment  the  Vitellians  began  the  attack. 
Their  army  was  in  regular  order,  and  their 
numbers  were  superior.  The  Othonians,  still 
in  disorder,  and  fatigued  by  their  march,  received 
the  first  impression  with  undaunted  firmness. 
The  place  where  the  action  grew  warm  being 
thick  with  trees  and  interwoven  vine-branches, 
the  combat  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  They  fought  man  to  man ;  they  en- 
gaged at  a  distance ;  they  discharged  their  darts 
and  missive  weapons ;  they  brought  forward  se- 
parate battalions,  or  advanced  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge.  On  the  high  road  the  engagement  was 
close  and  obstinate.  Darts  and  lances  were  of 
no  use.  They  fought  hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot, 
and  buckler  against  buckler.  With  their  swords 
and  axes  they  cut  through  helmets  and  breast- 
plates. They  knew  one  another ;  each  individ- 
ual was  conspicuous  to  his  friends  and  enemies  i 
his  exploits  were  seen  by  all ;  and  every  man 
fought,  as  if  the  issue  of  the  war  depended  upon 
his  single  arm. 

XLIII.  Upon  an  open  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  that  lay  between  the  Po  and  the  high 
road,  two  legions  met  in  fierce  encounter ;  on 
the  part  of  Vitellius,  the  one  and  twentieth, 
famed  for  its  valour,  and  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Rapax  ;  >  on  the  side  of  Otho,  the 
first  legion,  entitled  Adtotrix,  which  had^never 
been  in  action,  and  now  panted  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  flesh  their  maiden  swords.  Their  first 
Attack  was  not  to  be  resisted.  They  broke  through 
the  ranks  of  the  one  and  twentieth,  and  carried 
off  their  eagle.  Roused  by  this  disgrace,  the 
Vitellians  added  rage  to  bravery,  and  bore  down 
all  before  them.  Orphidius  Benignus,  who 
commanded  Otho's  legion,  fell  in  the  conflict. 
His  men  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter, 
and  the  loss  of  several  standards.  In  another 
part  of  the  field,  the  thirteenth  legion  was  routed 
by  the  fifth,  and  the  fourteenth  was  hemmed  in 
by  superior  numbers.  Otho's  generals  had  long 
since  fled  the  field,  while  Cecina  and  Valens 
continued  to  exert  themselves,  watching  every 
turn  of  the  battle,  and  supporting  the  ranks  in 
every  quarter.  Fresh  forces  came  to  their  as- 
sistance.    The  Batavians,  under  Varus  Alphe- 


His  soldiers  were  called  out  to  be  present  at  a  general 
pacificatiun,  and,  in  the  very  act  of  saluting  the  Vitellian 
army,  were  suddenly  attacked.  Sueton.  Life  of  OthO) 
s.  9. 

2  For  the  twenty-first  legion,  called  Rapax,  aes  this 
book,  s.  6t  note. 
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BVi,  having  cut  to  pieces  the  gladiators  attempt- 
ing in  boats  to  cross  the  Po,  came  into  the  field, 
flushed  with  success,  and  charged  the  enemy  in 
flank. 

LXIV.  The  centre  of  Otho's  army  gave  way, 
and  fled  with  precipitation  towards  Bedriacum. 
A  long  space  lay  before  them ;  the  road  was 
obstructed  with  heaps  of  slain,  and  the  enemy 
bang  upon  their  rear.     In  civil  wars  no  prisoi^ 
ers  are  reserred  for  sale :  the  slaughter,  for  that 
reason,  was   the  more  dreadful.3      Suetonius 
PauUnus  and  Licinius  «Proculus  fled  different 
ways,  both  resolved  not  to  return  to  the  camp. 
Yedius  Aquila,  who  commanded  the  thirteenth 
legion,  by  his  own  indiscretion  exposed  himself 
to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.     He  entered  the 
camp,  while  it  was  yet  broad  day-light ;  and  the 
rery  men,  who  were  the  first  to  turn* their  backs 
on  the  enemy,  were  now  the  foremost  in  sedi- 
tion.   They  crowded  round  their  superior  officer 
with  a  torrent  of  abusive  language,  and  offered 
violence  to  his  person.     They  charged  him  with 
treachery,  and  desertion,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
▼ulgar  minds,  transferring  to  others  their  own 
gnilt  and  infamy.     Titianus  and  Celsus  owed 
their  safety  to  the  darkness  of  the  night.    They 
4id  not  venture  into  the  camp,  till  the  sentinels 
were  stationed  at  their  posts,  and  the  tumult  was 
appeased  by  the  entreaties,  the  advice,  and  au- 
thority of  Annius  Gallus,  who  had  the  address 
to  make  the  men  sensible  of  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  Adding  to  the  havoc  of  the  field  by  their 
own  destructive  fury.  Whether  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  or  to  be  once  more  renewed  with  vigour, 
he  represented,  in  either  case,  the  necessi^  of 
union  among  themselves.    A  face  of  sorrow  and 
dejection  covered  the  camp.  All  were  hushed  in 
silence  {  all  but  the  pnetorians,  who  still  grum- 
bled discontent,  asserting  that  they  were  defeated 
by  treachery,  not  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy. 
**  The  Vitellians,"  they  said,  «  could  not  boast 
of  a  cheap  victory.    Their  cavalry  was  routed, 
and  one  of  their  legions  lost  their  eagle.     Otho 
ctUl  survived,  and  the  troops  beyond  the  Po  were 
ready  to  advance  { the  legions  from  Mnsia  were 
on  their  march ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army,  detained  at  Bedriacum,  had  no  share  in 
the  action.    These  were  still  in  reserve ;  they 
were  not  conquered ;  and  if  a  total  overthrow 
was  to  be  their  lot,  they  might  fall  with  glory  in 
the  fiel<Vof  battle.*'    With  these  and  such  like 
reflections  the  prstorians  kept  their  minds  in 
agitation,  by  turns  inflamed  with  anger,  or  de- 
pressed with  fear.     They  saw  their  ruined  con- 
dition ;  despair  succeeded,  and  from  despair  they 
derived  courage  and  a  spirit  of  revenge. 


3  In  the  civil  wars  no  prisoners  were  made,  u>  be 
afterwards  sold  to  slavery;  and,  by  consequence,  no 
quarter  was  given.  Plutarch,  in  his  account  of  this 
tMtle,  describes  a  most  dreadful  carnage.   See  the  Lifo 


XLV.  The  victorkms  army  halted  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  Bedriacum.  The 
generals  did  not  think  it  advisable  on  the  same 
day  to  attempt  the  enemy's  camp.  Expecting 
a  voluntary  surrender,  they  were  willing  to 
give  their  men  some  time  to  repose.  To  en- 
camp was  not  in  their  power.  The  soldiers 
took  the  field,  prepared  for  battle,  unincumber- 
ed, and  of  course  without  the  means  of  throw-, 
ing  up  intrenchments.  Their  arms  and  their 
victory  were  their  only  fortification.  On  the 
following  day  the  Othonians  showed  a  paci0c 
disposition ;  and  even  those,  who  the  night  be- 
fore breathed  nothing  but  war  and  vengeance, 
with  one  consent  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  enemy.  The  Vitellian  leaders  were  willing 
to  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation.  The 
deputies  not  returning  immediately,  the  sus- 
pense occasioned  an  awful  interval  in  Otho's 
camp.  Peace  was  at  length  announced,  and  the 
intrenchments  were  thrown  open.  A  tender 
scene  ensued.  The  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered embraced  each  other,  and  with  mingled 
joy  and  sorrow  lamented  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  In  the  same  tents,  relations,  friends,  %nd 
brothers,  dressed  each  other's  wounds.  They 
ndw  perceived  that  their  hopes  were  a  mere 
delusion,  and  that  slaughter,  sorrow,  and  repent- 
ance, were  their  certain  lot  Nor  was  there  in 
the  two  armies  a  single  person  who  had  not  the 
death  of  a  friend  or  relation  to  lament.  The 
body  of  Orphidius,  the  commander  of  a  legion, 
after  diligent  search,  was  found  among  the 
slain,  and  burned  with  the  usual  solemnities. 
A  few  of  the  common  men  were  buried  by 
their  friends :  the  rest  were  left  to  welter  on 
the  bare  earth. 

XLVI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  having  taken 
his  resolution,  waited,  without  fear,  or  dejection 
of  mind,  for  an  account  of  the  event  Vague 
and  uncertain  rumours  reached  his  ear.  At 
length  the  fugitives,  who  escaped  from  the  field, 
brought  sure  intelligence  that  all  was  lost  The 
soldiers,  who  stood  near  his  person,  did  not  stay 
to  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  emperor,  but  broke 
out  with  impatient  ardour,  exhorting  him  to 
summon  up  his  best  resolution.  There  were 
forces  still  in  reserve,  and,  in  their  prince's 
cause,  they  were  ready  to  brave  every  danger. 
In  this  declaration  there  was  no  flattery ;  they 
spoke  from  the  heart.  In  a  fit  of  instinctive 
fury  they  desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy ; 
by  their  example  the  drooping  spirit  of  their 
friends  would  be  once  more  excited  to  deeds  of 
valour.  The  men,  who  stood  at  a  distance, 
stretched  forth  their  hands  in  token  of  their 
assent,  while  such  as  gathered  round  the  prince 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  clasped  his  knees.  Plotius 
Firmus  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal.  This 
officer  commanded  the  prstorian  guards.  He 
implored  his  master  not  to  abandon  an  army 
devoted  to  his  interest,  nor  to  renounce  a  brave 
and  generous  soldiery,  who  had  undergone  so 
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much,  and  were  still  ready  to  face  everj  danger. 
« The  noble  miod,"i  be  said,  «  stands  a  siege 
against  adversity,  while  the  little  spirit  capitu- 
lates at  once.  True  courage  grapples  with  mis- 
fortune, and,  in  the  last  distress,  still  makes  head 
against  every  difficulty.  The  mean  and  abject 
sink  doWD  in  despair,  and  yield  without  a  strug- 
gle." The  soldiers  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  prince, 
and  with  every  symptom  in  his  countenance, 
their  passions  yaried.  If  he  assented,  they 
thundered  forth  their  applause ;  if  he  seemed  in- 
flexible, a  groan  expressed  the  anguish  of  their 
hearts.  Nor  was  the  spirit  confined  to  the  pr«- 
torians,  who  were  properly  the  soldiers  of  Otho : 
it  extended  to  the  detachment  sent  forward  by 
the  Miesian  legions.  Those  men  with  one  voice 
declared  for  Otho ;  they  assured  him,  that  the 
same  zeal  pervaded  their  comrades,  who  were 
coming  forward  by  rapid  marches,  and  even  then 
had  entered  Aquileia.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
great  resources  still  remained,  and  that  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  war,  uncertain  in  the  event,  and 
big  with  danger  to  all  parties,  might  have  been 
renewed,  and  carried  on  with  vigour. 

XL  VII.  Otho  had  weighed  all  circumstances  i 
ambition  was  at  an  end,  and  he  prepared  to  close 
the  scene.s  He  addressed  the  soldiers  to  the 
following  effect  i  *<  When  I  behold  the  ardour 
that  glows  in  every  breast ;  when  I  consider  the 
virtue  that  inspires  so  many  gallant  friends,  I 
cannot  think  of  exposing  you  again  to  the  de- 
structive sword  {  nor  do  I  value  my  life  at  such  a 
price.  The  views  which  you  display  to  me,  were 
I  disposed  to  live,  su«  bright  and  tempting  i  by 
renouncing  them,  I  fall  with  greater  glory.  I 
have  made  acquaintance  with  fortune  j  we  have 
tried  each  other,  for  what  length  of  time  is  not 
material ;  but  the  felicity,  which  does  not  prom- 
ise to  last,  cannot  be  enjoyed  with  moderation. 
Vitellius  began  the  war  $  he  claimed  the  empire, 
and,  by  consequence,  I  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  aims.  That  we  fought  once,  his  am- 
bition was  the  cause  j  to  end  the  dispute  by  the 
•vent  of  one  battle,  and  stop  the  effusion  of  Ro- 
man blood,  shall  be  my  gloiy.  By  this  conduct 
let  posterity  Judge  of  Otho.  I  restore  to  Vitel- 
lius his  brother,  his  wife  and  children.  I  want  no 
revenge,  I  se^  no  lenitives  to  soothe  calamity. 
Others  have  held  the  sovereign  power  longer 
than  I  have  done ;  with  equal  calmness  no  man 
has  resigned  it.  Can  I  give  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword  so  many  gallant  soldiers  ?  Can  I  see  the 
armies  of  Rome  devoted  to  mutual  slaughter, 
and  for  ever  cut  off  from  their  country  f  It  is 
enough  for  me,  that  in  my  cause  you  are  ready 


1  We  have  hexv  a  noble  sentiment,  In  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  stoic  doctrine  of  suicide. 

2  Tacitus  has  told  us,  that  Othu's  mind  was  not,  like 
his  body,  dissolved  in  luxury.  Nan  trot  Othcnu  moUit 
§t  eorpori  timilia  atUntMU.  Hist.  1.  s.  2t  ffis  speech 
upon  this  occasion  shows  thatlie  could  think  vrith  dig- 
nity.  See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Otho,  s.  lOl 


to  shed  your  blood.  Let  that  generous  zeal  at- 
tend me  to  my  grave.  I  thank  you  for  it :  but 
you  must  still  survive  to  serve  the  common- 
wealth. For  this  great  end,  let  us  agree  to 
remove  all  obstacles ;  I  will  be  no  bar  to  your 
preservation ;  nor  will  you  attempt  to  frustrate 
my  resolution.  When  death  approaches,  to  linger 
in  vain  discourse  is  the  sign  of  a  little  spirit 
The  temper,  with  which  I  meet  my  fate,  will 
be  seen  and  known  by  this  circumstance:  I 
complain  of  no  man.  He  who,  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, can  look  back  to  arraign  either  gods  or 
men,  still  clings  to  life,  and  quits  it  with  regret'* 

XL VIII.  Having  thus  declared  his  sentiments 
he  talked  apart  with  his  friends,  addressing  each 
of  them  in  gracious  terms,  according  to  his  1-ank, 
his  age,  or  dignity,  and  advising  all  to  depart 
without  loss  of  time,  and  make  their  terms  with 
the  conqueror.  He  entreated  the  old  men,  and 
with  the  young  exerted  his  authority.  Calm 
and  undisturbed,  serenity  in  his  countenance, 
and  firmness  in  his  voice,  he  saw  his  friends 
weep,  and  endeavoured  to  repress  their  tears. 
He  ordered  boats  or  carriages  for  those  who 
were  willing  to  depart.  He  selected  all  such 
papers  and  letters  as  happened  to  contain  ex- 
pressions of  duty  towards  himself,  or  ill  will  to 
Vitellius,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames.  He 
distributed  money  in  presents,  but  not  with  the 
profusion  of  a  man  quitting  the  world.  Ob- 
serving that  his  brother's  son,  Salviua  Coc- 
ceianus,  a  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  waa 
dissolved  in  tears,  he  endeavoured  to  assuage 
his  sorrows.  He  conamended  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  but  his  fears,  he  said,  were  out  ol 
season.  <*  Could  it  be  supposed  that  Vitellius, 
finding  his  own  family  safe,  would  refuse,  with 
brutal  inhumanity,  to  return  the  generosity 
shown  to  himself?  My  death  will  leave  him 
without  a  rival,  and  that  very  act  will  be  a 
demand  upon  his  clemency ;  especially,  since  it 
is  not  an  act  of  despair,  but  a  voluntaiy  resig- 
nation, made  at  a  time  when  a  brave  and  gen- 
erous army  calls  aloud  for  another  battle.  For 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth  I  am  a  willing 
victim.  For  myself  I  have  gained  ample  renown, 
and  I  leave  to  my  family  an  illustrious  name. 
After  the  Julian  race,s  the  Claudian,  and  the 
Servian,  I  am  the  first  who  transferred  the 
sovereignty  to  a  new  family.  It  becomet  yoo, 
young  man,  to  act  with  courage ;  jrou  must  dare 
to  live.  Remember  that  Otho  was  your  uncle, 
but  remember  it  with  modesty,  and  without 
resentment." 

XLIX.  After  thU,  he  desired  his  friende  to 
withdraw.  Being  left  alone,  he  composed  him- 
self to  rest,  and,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  pre- 


3  Aogustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  were  of  the  Julian 
line;  Claudius,  and  "  '    'Ion),  were  of  the 

CUudian ;  Oalba  vr  *vitts;  Ocho, of 

the  Salvlan  ftmiljp  ^^ 
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pan  for  th«  lut  act  of  his  life.  In  that  momont 
ho  was  iDterrupted  by  a  sudden  uproar.  The 
•oldiers,  he  was  told,  threatened  destruction  to 
all  who  offered  to  depart,  and  in  particular  to 
Yerginius,!  whom  they  kept  besieged  in  his 
house.  Otho  went  forth  to  appease  the  tumult 
Having  reproved  the  authors  of  the  disturbance, 
he  returned  to  his  apartment,  and  received  the 
visits  of  all  that  came  to  bid  the  last  farewell  : 
he  conversed  with  them  freely  and  cheerfully, 
nnd  saw  them  depart  vrithout  let  or  molestation. 
Towards  the  close  of  day,  he  called  for  a  draught 
of  cold  water,  and,  having  quenched  his  thirst, 
ordered  two  poniaids  to  be  brought  to  him.  He 
tried  the  points  of  both,  and  laid  one  under  his 
pillow.  Being  informed  that  his  friends  were 
safe  on  their  way,  he  passed  the  night  in  quiet 
We  are  assured,  that  he  even  slept  At  the 
dawn  of  day,  he  applied  the  weapon  to  his  breast, 
and  fell  upon  the  point  His  dying  groans 
•laimed  his  freedmen  and  slaves.  They  rushed 
into  the  chamber,  and  with  them  Plotiua  Fir^ 
mns,  the  prstorian  prefect  They  found  that 
with  one  wound  he  had  despatched  himself.  His 
body  was  burned  without  delay.  This  had  been 
his  earnest  request,  lest  his  head*  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  be  made  a 
public  spectacle.  He  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
ai  the  prsstorian  soldiers  to  the  funeral  pile. 
The  men,  during  the  procession,  paid  all  marks 
of  respect  to  his  remains.  They  printed  kisses 
on  his  hands,  and  on  the  mortal  wound,  and,  in 
A  flood  of  tears,  p9ured  forth  their  warmest 
pimise.  At  the  funeral  pile  some  of  the  soldiers 
pat  an  end  to  their  lives ;  not  from  any  con- 
■eionsness  of  guilt,  nor  yet  impelled  by  fear )  but 
to  emnlate  the  example  of  their  prince,  and  to 
■bow  themselves  faithful  to  the  lut  At  Bed- 
riacom,  Placentia,  and  other  camps,  numbers 
followed  the  example.  A  sepulchre*  was  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Otho,  but  of  an  ordinary 
■thicture,  protected  by  its  meanness,  and  there- 
lore  Ukely  to  last 


4  This  ma  Terglnhis  Rufus,  who  conquered  Ylndex 
in  Oaul,  and  had  the  moderation  to  decline  the  imperial 
dlgnkj  when  oflered  U>  him  by  the  legions.  See  Appen- 
dix to  Annals,  rvi.  s.  12. 

6  Nero,  in  his  last  distress,  fearing  that  his  head 
woold  be  exhibited  as  a  public  spectacle,  gave  direc- 
tions for  his  funeral.  Otho  did  the  same :  though  uinted 
whh  Nero's  vices,  he  closed  the  scene  with  dignity. 

6  notarch  tells  us,  that  he  hiroseU  visited  Oiho's  tomb 
at  Brixellam.  Those  perishable  materials  have  long 
■tnce  mouldered  away;  but  the  epitaph,  written  by 
Martial,  will  never  die.  The  poet  admits  that  Otho  led 
a  dlasolota  life ;  but  adds,  that  in  his  end,  he  was  no  way 
laferlor  to  Cato. 

Dam  dubitaret  adhuc  belli  civills  Enyo, 

Forriun  et  posset  vincere  mollis  Otho ; 
Bamnavit  multo  staturum  sanguine  Martem, 

El  fodit  ceru  pectora  nuda  manu. 
Sit  Cato  dam  vivit,  sane  vel  Cvsare  major ; 
Dam  moritor,  numquid  major  Othone  fvdt. 

Lib.  vi.  epig.  31. 


L.  Such  was  the  end  of  Otho,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  the 
municipal  city  of  Ferentum.  His  father  was  of 
consular  rank;  his  grandfather  had  discharged 
the  office  of  pnetor.  By  the  maternal  line  his 
descent  was  respectable,  though  not  illustrious. 
The  features  of  his  character,  as  well  in  his 
earliest  days  ^  as  in  the  progress  of  his  youth, 
have  been  already  delineated.  By  two  actions 
of  his  life  he  stands  distinguished ;  one,  atrocious 
and  detestable ;  the  other,  great  and  magnanim- 
ous :  the  former  has  consigned  his  name  to  eter- 
nal infamy,  and  the  last  will  do  honour  to  his 
memory.  History  cannot  descend  to  the  frivo- 
lous task  of  collecting  vague  reports,  in  order  to 
amuse  the  reader  with  a  fabulous  detail  {  but 
there  are  traditions,  which  have  been  handed 
down  with  an  air  of  authenticity,  and  these  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  suppress  or  to  refute. 
On  the  day  when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Bedri- 
acum,  a  bird  of  unusual  appearance  was  observed 
to  perch  in  a  grove  near  Regium  Lepidum,*  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  concourse  of  people, 
and  a  numerous  flight  of  other  birds,  never  to 
move  from  its  place  till  Otho  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  That  event  no  sooner  happened,  than  It 
waved  its  wings,  and  vanished  out  of  sight.  The 
people  of  the  village  aver  the  fact ;  and  accord- 
ing to  curious  observers,  who  made  an  exact 
computation  of  the  time,  this  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon tallied  exactly  with  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  and  the  prince's  death.' 

LI.  The  grief  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  funeral 
ceremony,  drove  them,  in  a  fit  of  distraction,  to 
another  mutiny.  No  oflieer  assumed  the  com- 
mand; no  one  interfered  to  allay  the  ferment 
The  men  demanded  a  sight  of  Verginius  j  one 
moment  calling  upon  him  to  accept  the  sover- 
eignty, and  the  next,  with  mingled  prayers  and 
menaces,  pressing  him  to  undertake  an  embassy 
on  their  behalf  to  Valens  and  Csecina.  Vergin- 
ius, seeing  them  determined  to  enter  his  house 
by  force,  made  his  escape  at  the  back  door.  The 
cohorts  that  lay  encamped  at  Brixellum,  deputed 
Rubrius  Callus  with  terms  of  submission.  That 
oflieer  obtained  their  pardon.  At  the  same  time 
Flavins  Sabinus  made  terms  for  himself,  and, 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  submitted 
to  the  conqueror. 

LIL  Though  the  war  was  now  at  an  end,  a 
great  part  of  the  senate,  who  accompanied  Otho 
from  Rome,  and  by  him  were  left  at  Motina, 
found  themselves  involved  in  the  utmost  danger. 
They  received  an  account  of  the  defeat  at  Bed- 
riacum,  but  the  soldiers  treated  it  as  a  false 
alarm.     Suspecting  the  integrity  of  the  fathers. 


7  See  Annals,  xiii.  s.  46;  Hist  L  s.  13;  and  SnetonJus 
and  Plutarch. 

8  Rrgium  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  BrixsUum, 
wher«  Otho  breathed  his  test 

9  See  Suetonius,  In  Tasp.  a.  ^ 
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and  folly  pemiaded  that  they  were,  in  secret, 
enemiei  to  Otho  and  his  cause,  they  watched 
their  motions,  listened  to  their  words,  and,  with 
their  usual  malignity,  gave  to  every  thing  that 
passed  the  worst  construction.  They  proceeded 
to  reproach  and  every  kind  of  insult,  hoping  to 
find  a  pretence  for  an  insurrection  and  a  general 
massacre.  The  senators  saw  another  cloud 
gathering  over  their  heads :  they  knew  that  the 
Vitellian  party  triumphed ;  and,  if  they  were 
tardy  with  their  congratulations,  the  delay  might 
be  thought  a  spirit  of  disaffection.  In  this  di- 
lemma they  called  a  meeting  of  the  whole  order. 
No  man  dared  to  act  alone.  In  the  conduct  of 
all,  each  individual  hoped  to  find  his  own  per- 
sonal safety.  At  the  same  time  an  ill-judged 
compliment  from  the  people  of  Mutina  increased 
the  apprehensions  of  the  senators.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  city  made  a  tender  of  arms  and 
money  for  the  public  service,  and,  in  the  style 
of  their  address,  gave  to  a  small  party  of  sena- 
tors the  appellation  of  conscript  fathers ;  a  title 
always  applied  to  the  collective  body. 

LIIL  In  the  debate  that  followed  in  a  thin 
meeting  of  the  fathers,  a  violent  dispute  broke 
out  between  Licinius  Ceecina  and  Eprius  Mar- 
cellusf  the  former,  with  warmth  and  vehemence, 
charging  it  as  a  crime  against  Marcellus,  that 
he  spoke  in  ambiguous  terms  and  with  studied 
obscurity.  The  case  was  by  no  means  singular ; 
all  were  equally  dark  and  mysterious :  but  the 
name  of  Marcellus,  who  had  conducted  so  many 
prosecutions,!  was  universally  detested;  and 
Caecina,  a  new  man  lately  admitted  into  the 
senate,  thought  to  rise  by  encountering  power- 
ful enmities.  The  dispute  was  ended  by  the 
interposition  of  wiser  men.  The  senate  ad- 
journed to  Bononia,  intending  there  to  meet 
again,  when  they  hoped  to  have  more  certain 
intelligence.  They  stationed  messengers  on  all 
the  public  roads  to  interrogate  every  man  that 
passed.  One  of  Otho's  freedmen  came  in  their 
way.  Being  asked  why  he  had  left  his  master, 
he  made  answer,  "  I  have  with  me  the  direc- 
tions and  last  will  of  the  prince,  who  is  stUl 
alive,  but  he  renounces  all  the  joys  of  life :  his 
thoughts  are  fixed  upon  posterity,  and  he  has  now 
no  other  care."  This  account  made  an  impres- 
sion on  every  mind :  all  stood  astonished,  and 
soon  after,  without  asking  any  further  questions, 
went  over  to  Vitellius. 

LIV.  Lucius  Vitellius,  brother  of  the  new 
emperor,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  senate. 
The  fathers  began  to  address  him  in  a  flattering 
strain,  and  he  was  willing  to  receive  their 
incense.  His  joy  was  soon  interrupted.  One 
Casnus,  a  freedman  of  Nero's,  by  a  bold  and 
impudent  falsehood,  threw  the  assembly  into 
consternation.     He  affirmed  it  as  a  'fact,  that 


1  Eprius  Marcellus  was  the  inveterate  enemj  of 
pBtus  Thrasea.  Annals^  zvi.  s.  22  and  381 


the  fourteenth  legion,  with  the  forces  from  Briz- 
ellum,  attacked  the  victorious  party,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  The  motive  of  this  man  for 
framing  a  story  so  false  and  groundless,  was 
because  he  saw  Otho*s  orders  for  road-horses  s 
and  carriages  no  longer  in  force,  and  he  wished 
to  revive  their  former  authority.  By  this  strata- 
gem he  gained  a  quick  conveyance  to  Rome, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Vitellius.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Othonian 
soldiers  gave  credit  to  the  fiction,  and  even  b»> 
lieved  that  the  fathers,  who  had  departed  from 
Mutina  to  deliberate  at  Bononia,  were  gone  over 
to  the  enemy.  From  this  time  the  senate  was 
convened  no  more.  Every  man  acted  with  his 
own  private  views,  till  letters  arrived  from  Fa- 
bins  Valens,  and  put  an  end  to  all  their  fears. 
Besides  this,  the  death  of  Otho  was  universally 
known.  The  velocity  of  fame  was  equal  to  the 
glory  of  that  heroic  action. 

LV.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome  a  general  calm 
prevailed.  The  games  sacred  to  Ceres  a  wer^ 
celebrated  according  to  annual  custom.  In  the 
midst  of  the  public  spectacle,  intelligence  arrived 
that  Otho  was  no  more,  and  that  all  the  military 
then  in  the  city  had,  at  the  requisition  of  Fl»- 
vius  Sabinus,  sworn  fidelity  to  Vitellius:  the 
people  heard  the  news  with  transport,  and  the 
theatre  shook  with  applause.  The  audience, 
crowned  with  laurel  wreaths,  and  strewing  the 
way  with  flowers,  went  forth  in  procession,  and, 
with  the  images  of  Galba  displayed  in  a  trium- 
phant manner,  visited  the  several  temples,  and 
afterwards  with  their  chaplets  raised  a  fancied 
tomb  to  his  memory,  on  the  spot,  near  the  lake 
of  Curtius,  where  that  emperor  breathed  his 
last  The  various  honours  which  flattery  at 
different  times  had  lavished  on  former  princes, 
were  decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  new  sovereign. 
They  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Gennan 
armies,  and  despatched  special  messengers  to 
congratulate  Vitellius  on  his  accession  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  A  letter  from  Fabius  Valens 
to  the  consuls  was  read  in  the  senate  {  and  though 
there  was  nothing  of  arrogance  in  the  style,  the 
respectful  modesty  of  Ctecinat  who  remained 
silent,  gave  greater  satisfaction. 

LVI.  Peace  was  now  established  throughout 
Italy ;  but  it  was  a  peace  more  destructive  than 
the  calamities  of  war.  The  Vitellian  soldiers, 
qtlartered  in  the  colonies  and  municipal  cities, 
were  still  bent  on  spoil  and  rapine.  They  com- 
mitted the  most  horrible  outrages,  deflourtng  the 
women,  and  trampling  on  all  laws  human  and 
divine.  When  they  refrained  from  injury,  they 
received  a  bribe  for  their  forbearance.  Nothing 
sacred  or  profane  was  spared.     Innocent  men 


2  The  passports,  called  Diphmaia  OCAemt,  were 
granted  for  the  protection  of  travellers  and  measen> 
gers.   See  Pliny,  lib.  x.  episl.  14  and  64. 

3  The  festival  of  Ceres  began  on  the  19th  ef  ApciL 
See  Annals,  zv.  s.  53. 
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wer«  marked  oat  u  soldiers  of  Otho's  party,  and 
under  that  pretencei  murdered  by  their  private 
enemies.  The  soldiers  who  best  knew  the  coun- 
try, fixed  upon  the  opulent  farmers  as  their  de- 
voted prey.  Where  the  lands  were  rich,  they 
laid  waste  and  plundered  without  control.  All 
who  resisted  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  gen- 
•eral  officers  had  no  power  to  check  the  mischiefs 
What  they  had  done  themselves,  they  could  not 
oppose  in  others.  Cscina  had  not  the  avarice 
of  bis  coUeaj^e)  popularity  was  his  passion. 
Valens,  on  the  contrary,  had  made  himself  in- 
famous by  his  rapacity,  and  was  therefore  ob- 
li^d  to  connive,  when  he  saw  his  own  vices 
practised  by  others.  Italy  was  long  since  ex- 
hausted, and,  in  that  impoverished  state,  obliged 
to  maintain  numerous  armies,  and  to  bear  the 
superadded  grievances  of  riot,  insult,  and  devas- 
tation. 

LVII.  Yttellius,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced 
towards  Italy  with  the  remainder  of  the  German 
armies,  ignorant  of  his  victory,  and  still  conceiv- 
ing that  he  was  to  meet  the  whole  weight  of  the 
war.  A  few  of  the  veteran  sohUers  were  left 
behind  in  winter  quarters  i  and  to  recruit  the 
legions,  which  retained  little  more  than  their 
name,  hasty  levies  were  made  in  GauL  On  the 
frontiers  bordering  on  the  Rhine  the  command 
was  given  to  Hordeonius  Flaecas.  To  his  own 
array  Vitellius  added  eight  thousand  men  from 
Britain.  Having  marched  a  few  days,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  victory  at  Bedriacum, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  death  of 
Otho.  He  called  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers, 
and,  in  a  public  harangue,  extolled  the  valour  of 
the  troops  that  conquered  in  his  service.  He 
had  with  him  a  freedman  of  the  name  of  Asia- 
ticus.4  The  army  wished  to  see  him  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight  Vitellius  knew 
that  the  request  was  a  flight  of  adulation,  and 
had  the  spirit  to  reject  it;  but  such  was  his 
natural  levity,  that  what  he  refused  in  public, 
he  granted  in  private  over  his  bottle.  And  thu< 
a  despicable  slave,  who  was  goaded  on  by  ambi- 
tion, and  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but 
his  vices,  was  honoured  with  the  equestrian 
ring. 

LVIII.  About  the  same  time  Vitellius  re- 
ceived'advices  that  the  two  Mauritanias^  had 
acceded  to  his  party.  This  event  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  murder  of  Luceeius  Albinus,  the  go- 
vernor of  that  country.  The  province  which 
was  called  Caesariensis  had  been  by  Nero  com- 
mitted to  Albinus  $  and  the  other,  called  Tingi- 
tana,  was  afterwards  added  by  Galba.  In 
consequMce  of  his  extensive  command,  the 
governor  was  master  of  a  considerable  force)  not 


4  For  mora  of  AsiaUcus,  see  Saetonkis,  in  Vliel.  s.  12. 

5  For  Mauritania,  see  the  Oeographical  Table  a*,  the 
•nd  of  the  Volume. 


less  than  nineteen  cohorts,  five  squadrons  of 
horse,  and  a  numerous  body  of  Moors,  accustom- 
ed to  live  by  depredation,  and  by  their  hardy 
course  of  life  prepared  for  the  fatigues  of  war. 
Albinus,  on  the  death  of  Galba,  declared  in 
favour  of  Otho,  and,  not  content  with  his  power 
in  Africa,  began  to  fonn  an  enterprise  against 
Spain,  which  was  separated  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nclfi  Cluvius  Rufus  presided  in  Spain.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  projects  of  the  commander  in  Africa, 
he  ordered  the  tenth  legion  to  march  to  the  sea- 
coast,  with  a  design,  as  he  gave  out,  to  cross  the 
sea.  In  the  mean  time  he  dispatched  a  few 
chosen  centurions  to  tamper  with  the  Moors, 
and  draw  them  over  to  the  interest  of  Vitellius. 
This  was  not  a  difllcult  task.  The  fame  of  the 
German  armies  resounded  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces. A  report  prevailed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Albinus,  disdaining  the  title  of  procurator, 
had  usurped  the  regal  diadem,  and  the  name  of 
Juba. 

LIX.  The  currents  of  popular  opinion  were 
by  these  circumstances  entirely  changed  in 
Africa.  Asinius  Pollio,  who  commanded  a 
squadron  of  horse  in  that  country,  and  professed 
himself  devoted  to  Albinus,  was  immediately 
murdered.  Festus  and  Scipio,  each  the  prefect 
of  a  cohort,  shared  the  same  fate*  Albinus  him- 
self, after  a  short  voyage  from  the  province  of 
Tingitana  to  that  of  Cesariensis,  was  put  to 
death  as  soon  as  he  landed.  His  wife,  attempt- 
ing to  oppose  the  assassins,  perished  with  her 
husband.  These  transactions  passed  without 
the  notice  of  Vitellius.  Nothing  awakened  his 
curiosity.  Even  in  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, the  attention  of  a  moment  was  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  neither 
talents  nor  application  to  business^  He  ordered 
his  army  to  pursue  their  march  into  Italy,  while 
he  himself  sailed  down  the  Arar;?  not  with 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  a  prince,  but  still 
exposing  to  public  view  the  distress  and  pover- 
ty 8  of  his  former  condition.  At  length  Junius 
iilffisus,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  Lyonese 
Gaul,  a  man  of  a  large  and  liberal  mind;  by  his 
birth  illustrious,  and  of  a  spirit  equal  to  his  vast 
possessions,  supplied  Vitellius  with  a  train  suited 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  attended  in  person 
to  do  honour  to  the  new  emperor.  Vitellius 
saw  this  display  of  magnificence  with  an  evil 
eye,  but  under  specious  and  even  servile  caresses 
took  care  to  hide  his  jealousy.  At  Lyons  the 
general  officers  of  both  parties,  as  well  the  van- 
quished as  the  victorious,  attended  t&  do  homage 
to  the  prince.  Vitellius  in  a  public  speech  pro- 
nounced the  panegyric  of  Valens  and  Csecina, 
whom  he  placed  on  each  side  of  his  curule  chair. 


6  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

7  The  Arar,  nowr  the  Soano.    See  Annals, ziii.  s.  G3> 

8  For  the  extreme  poverty  of  VitelUoa,  see  Suek  tai 
Vitel.  8.  7. 
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He  then  ordered  out  the  whole  umy  to  receive 
his  SOD,  then  an  infant  of  tender  years.  The 
soldiers  obeyed.  The  father  took  the  child  in 
his  arms,  and,  having  adorned  him  with  a 
purple  robe,  and  other  marks  of  princely  gran- 
deur, saluted  him  by  the  title  of  GsRMAiricirB ; 
in  this  manner  bestowing  extravagant  honours, 
even  in  the  tide  of  prosperity  ill  judged  and  out 
of  season  j  but,  perhaps,  in  the  reverse  of  for- 
tune that  happened  afterwards,  some  source  of 
consolation. 

LX.  The  centurions  who  had  tignalized  them- 
selves in  Otho's  service,  were  by  order  of  Vitel- 
lius  put  to  death.  By  this  act  of  cruelty  he  lost 
the  affections  of  the  forces  irom  lUyricum.  The 
rest  of  the  legions  caught  the  infection,  and, 
being  already  on  bad  terms  with  the  German 
soldiery,  began  to  meditate  a  revolt.  Suetonius 
Paulinus  and  Licinius  Proculus  were  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  wretched  state  of  suspense. 
Being  at  length  admitted  to  an  audience,  they 
made  a  defence,  which  nothing  but  the  necessity 
of  the  times  could  excuse.  They  charged  them- 
selves with  treachery  to  Otho,  and  to  their  own 
sinister  designs  ascribed  the  march  of  the  army 
on  the  day  of  battle,  the  fatigue  of  the  troops, 
and  the  confusion  in  the  ranks,  occasioned  by 
not  removing  the  baggage,  with  many  other  in- 
cidents, from  which,  though  accidental,  they 
derived  to  themselves  the  merit  of  fraud  and 
perfidy.  Vitcllius  gave  them  credit  for  their 
guilt,  and  pardoned,  though  they  had  been  in 
arms  against  himself,  their  attachment  to  his 
enemy.  Salvius  Titianus  was  exempt  fsom 
danger.  Natural  affection  made  him  join  his 
brother,  and  his  despicable  character  sheltered 
him  from  resentment.  Mnrius  Celsus,  consul 
elect,  was  suffered  to  succcerl  to  his  honours, 
though  Cncilius  Simplex,  as  was  generally  be- 
lieved, endeavoured  by  bribery  to  supplant  him. 
His  ambition  aimed  at  the  consulship,  and 
would  fain  have  risen  on  the  ruins  of  an  Otho- 
nian  officer.  The  attempt  was  afterwards  ob- 
jected to  him  in  open  senate.  The  emperor, 
however,  withstood  his  solicitations,  but,  in 
time,  raised  him  ^  to  that  high  office,  without 
the  guilt  of  bribery  or  murder.  Trachalus  was 
attacked  by  his  enemies,  but  owed  his  safety  to 
the  protection  of  Galeria,  the  wife  of  Vitellius. 

LXI.  Amidst  the  dangers  that  involved  the 
first  men  of  the  age,  it  may  be  thought  beneath 
the  dignity  of  history  to  relate  the  wild  adven- 
ture of  one  Mariccus,  a  Boian  by  birth,  and 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people.  This  man, 
however  mean  his  condition,  had  the  presump- 
tion to  mix  his  name  with  men  who  fought  for 


1  Cccilius  Simplex  was  consul  when  Vitellias,  find- 
ing his  aflUrs  uuerlj  ruined,  was  willing  to  abdicate. 
HisL  tii.  8.  &.  For  an  account  of  the  consuls  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  see  Hist.  i.  s.  77^  note. 


the  empire  of  the  world.  In  a  fit  of  enthtuitim, 
pretending  to  have  preternatural  lights,  he 
called  himself  the  tutelar  deity  of  Gaul,  and,  in 
the  character  of  a  god,  dared  to  defy  the  Roman 
arms.  He  played  the  impostor  so  well,  that  he 
was  able  to  muster  eight  thousand  men.  At 
the  head  of  that  deluded  multitude,  he  made  an 
attempt  on  the  adjacent  villages  of  the  iEIduans. 
The  people  of  that  nation  were  not  to  be  delud- 
ed. They  armed  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and, 
with  a  reinforcement  from  the  Roman  cohorts, 
attacked  the  fanatics,  and  put  the  whole  body,  to 
the  rout.  Mariccus  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
soon  after  given  to  the  wild  beasts.s  The  po- 
pulace, astonished  to  see  that  he  was  not  imme- 
diately torn  to  pieces,  believed  him  to  be  secred 
and  inviolable.  Vitellius  ordered  him  to  be  ex- 
ecuted under  his  own  eye ;  and  that  catastrophe 
cured  the  people  of  their  bigotry. 

LXII.  From  this  time  the  partisans  of  Otho 
were  no  longer  persecuted.  Their  persons  and 
their  effects  remained  inviolable.  The  last  wills 
of  such  as  fell  in  that  unfortunate  cause  were 
allowed  to  be  valid,  and,  where  no  will  was 
made,  the  law  in  cases  of  intestacy  took  its 
course.  In  fact,  it  was  the  luxury  of  Vitellius 
that  oppressed  mankind :  from  his  avari^  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  His  gluttony  >  knew  no 
bounds.  To  administer  to  his  appetite,  Rome 
and  Italy  were  ransacked  for  rarities.  The 
roads  from  both  the  seas  rung  with  a  din  of 
carriages,  loaded  with  whatever  was  exquisite 
to  the  palate.  To  entertain  him  on  his  march, 
the  principal  men  of  every  city  were  obli^d  to 
lavish  all  their  wealth,  and  the  country  was  ex- 
hausted. The  soldiers,  degenerating  into  a  band 
of  epicures,  lost  all  regard  for  military  duty. 
They  despised  their  prince,  yet  followed  his 
example.  Vitcllius,  by  an  edict  sent  forward  to 
Rome,  signified  his  pleasure  to  postpone  for  the 
present  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and  for  that  of 
Caesar,  he  declined  it  altogether.  The  preroga- 
tive of  the  prince  was  sufficient  for  his  ambition. 
He  ordered  the  mathematicians  to  be  banished 
out  of  Italy,  end,  under  heavy  penalties,  re- 
strained the  Roman  knights  from  disgracing 
themselves  by  fighting  prizes  like  common  gla- 
diators, and  by  exhibiting  their  pcnont  on  the 
public  stage.  That  infamous  practice  was  in- 
troduced by  former  princes,  who  did  not  sempte 
to  allure  men  to  the  theatre  by  donationa  of 
money,  and,  when  bribery  failed,  to  drive  them 
to  it  by  force  and  violence.     The   contagion 


2  The  seditious  were  generally  given  to  be  deToured 
by  wild  beasts.  Tliat  was  deemed  the  punishnient  due 
to  pemicit)U8  citizens. 

3  Whoever  desires  to  know  more  of  Yiiellius's  glut- 
tony, may  find  a  number  of  particular  instances  collect- 
ed by  Brother,  in  his  4lo  edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  tU.  page 
433. 
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iMChtd  the  ToooieipAl  towns  mod  colonies*  where 
it  heceme  the  genenl  practice  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  young  and  profligate,  in  order,  by  the  temp- 
tation  of  money,  to  in  file  them  to  disgrace  and 
infamy. 

LXIII.  The  character  of  Vitellius,  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  his  brother  *  and  other  coortiers 
from  Rome,  came  forth  in  the  blackest  colours. 
That  pernicious  crew  began  to  teach  their  maxims 
of  despotism,  and  the  prince  displayed  his  cruelty 
and  hiJ  arrogance.  He  gave  orders  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Dolabella,  who,  as  already  etated,  on 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  banished 
by  Otho  to  the  colony  of  Aquinum.  Being  there 
informed  of  that  emperor's  death,  he  ventured 
to  return  to  Rome.  That  step  was  objected  to 
bim  as  a  crime  by  his  intimate  friend,  Plancius 
Vanu,  a  man  of  prsstorian  rank.  He  preferred 
his  aecnsation,  in  form,  before  Flavins  Sabinus, 
the  prefect  of  the  city.  The  specific  charges 
were,  that  Dolabella  broke  from  his  place  of 
confinement,  to'  oflfor  himself  as  a  leader  to  the 
Tanqniahed  party,  and  with  that  riew,  had  en- 
deavoured to  seduce  to  his  interest  the  cohort 
stationed  at  Ostia.  In  the  course  of  the  trial, 
Dolabella  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence  with 
nndaunted  firmness,  nerer  showing  the  smallest 
symptom  of  anxiety  i  but  sentence  of  condem- 
nation was  pronounced,  and  he  then  found  it  too 
late  to  sue  for  mercy.  The  business,  however, 
eeemed  to  Flavins  Sabinus  of  such  importance, 
that  he  began  to  hesitate,  till  Triaria,  the  wife 
of  Lucius  Vitellius,  a  woman  fierce  and  cruel 
beyond  her  sex,  advised  him  not  to  seek  the 
fame  of  clemency  by  sacrificing  the  interest  of 
the  prince.  Sabinus  did  not  want  humanity; 
but,  when  danger  threatened  himself,  his  reso- 
Ivtion  failed.  With  a  sudden  change  of  mind 
be  began  to  temporise,  and,  in  order  to  secure 
lus  own  personal  safety,  lent  his  aid  to  precipi- 
tate the  fall  of  a  man,  whom  he  did  not  dare  to 
protect. 

LXIV.  By  this  business  Vitellius  was  alarmed 
for  himself,  and  he  had  motives  of  inveterate 
hatred.  Petronia,  his  former  wife,jB  was  no 
sooner  divorced,  than  Dolabella  married  her. 
Hence  that  unhappy  man  was  an  object  of  the 
emperor's  Axed  resentment.  By  letters  des- 
patched to  Rome,  he  invited  him  to  his  presence, 
advising  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  shun  the  Fla- 
minlan  road,  and  come  more  privately  by  the 
way  of  Interamnium.  At  that  place,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  assassin  thought 
he  should  lose  too  much  time.  Impatient  to  do 
bis  work,  he  attacked  Dolabella  at  an  inn  on  the 
jToed,  and,  having  strotcbed  him  on  the  ground, 
cat  his  throat.    Such  was  the  beginning  of  the 
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new  reign,  a  prelude  to  seeaes  of  blood  that  were 
still  to  follow.  The  furious  spirit  of  Triaria» 
who  took  so  active  a  part  in  this  affair,  wu  the 
moro  detested,  as  it  stood  in  contrast  to  the  mild 
character  of  Galeria,  the  emperor's  wife,  and 
also  to  that  of  Sextilia,*  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  benevolence,  formed  on  the  model 
of  ancient  manners.  On  receipt  of  the  first  let- 
ters from  the  emperor,  wherein  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Germanicus,  she  is  said  to- have  declared, 
that  she  had  no  son  of  that  name,  but  was  the 
mother  of  VitelUus.7  She  persevered  with  the 
same  equal  temper,  never  elated  by  the  splen- 
dour of  her  family,  nor  deceived  by  the  voice 
of  flattery.  In  the  prosperity  of  her  sons  she 
took  no  part ;  in  their  distress,  she  grieved  for 
their  misfortunes. 

LXV.  Vitellius  set  out  from  Lyons,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  met  by  Marcus 
CluWns  Rufus,  who  came  from  his  goTomment 
in  Spain  to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his  ac- 
cession. That  officer  appeared  with  joy  in  his 
countenance,  and  anxiety  ib  his  heart  He  knew 
that  an  accusation  had  been  propared  against* 
him  by  Hilarius,  one  of  the  emperor's  fnedmen, 
importing  that,  during  the  war  between  Otho 
and  Vitellius,  Rufus  intended  to  set  up  for  him- 
self, and  convert  both  the  Spains  into  an  inde- 
pendent state ;  and  that,  with  this  riew,  he  had 
issued  yarious  edicts,  without  inserting  the  name 
of  any  prince  whatever,  and  also  made  public 
harangues,  to  blacken  the  character  of  Vitellius, 
and  recommend  himself  to  popular  favour.  The 
interest  of  Rufus  was  too  powerful.  He  tri- 
umphed orer  his  adversary,  and  the  freedman 
was  condemned  to  punishment.  Rufus,  from 
that  time,  ranked  among  the  emperor's  intimate 
friends.  He  continued  in  favour  at  court,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  retained  his  government  of 
Spain ;  during  his  absence  carrying  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  province  by  his  deputies, 
according  to  the  precedent  left  by  Lucius  Arrun- 
tius,«  whom  Tiberius,  from  suspicion  and  the 
jealousy  of  his  nature,  nerer  suffered  to  depart 
from  Rome.  Tnbellius  Maximus  •  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  equal  favour.  He 
had  been  the  governor  of  Britain,  but  by  a 
mutiny  among  the  soldiers  was  obliged  to  es- 
cape out  of  the  island.  Vettius  Bolanus,'* 
then  a  follower  of  the  court,  succeeded  to  the 
command. 


6  For  Sextilia,  the  mother  of  Vitellius,  see  SueL  In 
Vitel.  s.  3. 

7  See  Suetonius  In  the  place  last  quoted. 

8  Lucius  Ammtius  was  appointed  goTemor  of  Spain 
by  Tiberius,  and  for  tan  years  after  detahied  at  Boom. 
Annals,  vL  s.  27. 

9  Trebellius  M azfaDUS  conunanded  In  Britain,  and 
was  obliged  to  save  hhnself  by  flight  from  the  ftvyef 

the  soldiers.   HlsLLs.60l 

10  For  Veithis  BolaniM,  see  the  Ufi  of  Afrlcohh  s.  a 

and  16. 
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LXVI.   VitelUiu  betrd,  with  deep  anxiety, 
that  the  vanquished  legions  still  retained  a  fierce 
and  unconquered  spirit.    Dispersed  through  Italy, 
and  in  every  quarter  intermixed  with  the  victo- 
rious troops,  they  talked  in  a  style  of  disaffection, 
breathing  vengeance  and  nevr  commotions.    The 
fourteenth  legion  took  the  lead,  denying,  with 
ferocity,  that  they  were  ever  conquered.     It 
was  true,  they  said,  that  at  Bedriacum  a  vexil- 
lary  detachment  from  their  body  was  defeated, 
but,  the  legion  had  no  share  in  the  action.     To 
remove  such   turbulent  spirits,  it  was  judged 
proper  to  oi'der  them  back  into  Britain,  where 
they  had  been  stationed  till  recalled  by  Nero. 
The  Batavian  cohorts  were  ordered  to  march  at 
the  same  time  $  and,  as  an  old  animosity  subsist- 
ed between  them  and  the  soldiers  of  the  four- 
teenth legion,  orders  were  given  that  they  should 
all  be  quietly  quartered  together.    Between  men 
inflamed  with  mutual  hatred  a  quarrel  soon  broke 
out.     It  happened,  at  the  capital  of  the  Turini- 
ans,i  that  a  Batavian  soldier  had  words  with  a 
tradesman,  whom  he  charged  with  fraud   and 
imposition.     A  man  belonging  to  the  legion  took 
the  part  of  his  landlord.     A  dispute  ensued; 
their  comrades  joined  them ;  from  abusive  lan- 
guage they  proceeded  to  blows;  and,  if  two 
praetorian  cohorts  had  not  overawed  the  Batavi- 
ana,  a  bloody  conflict  must  have  been  the  con- 
•equenee.     Vitellius,  satisfied  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  Batavians,  Incorporated  them  with  his 
army.     The  legion  had  orders  to  proceed  over 
the  Gralan  Alp8,9  and  by  no  means  to  approach 
the  city  of  Vienne,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
suspected  of  disaflfection.     The  legion  marched 
in  the  night,  and  left  their  fires  burning.     The 
eonsequence  was  a  conflagration,  by  which  a 
great  part  of  the  Turinian  city  was  destroyed. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  inhabitants,  like  many 
other  calamities  of  war,  was  soon  obliterated  by 
the  ruin  of  other  cities.    The  soldiers  had  scarce 
descended  from  the  Alps,  when  they  ordered  the 
standard-l>earers  to  march  towards  the  colony 
of  Vienne.     The  attempt,  however,  was   pre- 
vented by  the  good  sense  of  such  as  were  ob- 
servers of  discipline,  and  the  whole  legion  passed 
over  into  Britain. 

LXVII.  The  praetorian  cohorts  gave  no  less 
disquietude  to  Vitellius.  To  break  their  force, 
he  separated  them  first  into  small  parties,  and 
soon  after  discharged  them  from  the  service ; 
professing,  however,  in  order  to  soften  resent- 
ment, that  they  were,  by  their  length  of  service, 
entitled  to  an  honourable  dismission.  They 
delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  tribunes;  but, 
being  informed  that  Vespasian  was  in  motion. 


1  Bee  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Vol- 


ume. 


9  For  the  Oralan  Alps,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at 
the  end  of  the  Volume. 


they  assembled  again,  and  proved  the  best  sup- 
port of  the  Flavian  cause.  The  first  legion  of 
marines  was  ordered  into  Spain,  that  in  repose 
and  indolence  their  spirit  might  evaporate.  The 
seventh  and  eleventh  returned  to  their  old  win- 
ter>quarters.  For  the  thirteenth  employment 
was  found  in  the  building  of  two  amphitheatres ; 
one  at  Cremona,  and  the  other  at  Bononia.  In 
the  former  Csecina  was  preparing  to  exhibit  a 
spectacle  of  gladiators,  and  Valens  in  the  latter ; 
both  wishing  to  gratify  the  taste  of  their  master, 
whom,  in  the  midst  of  arduous  affairs,  nothing 
could  weait  from  his  habitual  pleasures. 

LXVIII.  By  these  measures  the  vanquished 
party  was  sufficiently  weakened  ;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  conquerors  could  not  long  endure  a  state 
of  tranquillity.  A  quarrel  broke  out,  in  its 
origin  slight  and  ridiculous,  but  attended  with 
consequences  that  kindled  the  flame  of  war 
with  redoubled  fury.  The  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Vitellius  gave  a  banquet  at  Ticinum,  and 
Verginius  was  of  the  party.  The  manners  of 
the  chiefs  are  ever  sure  to  set  the  fashion  for 
the  tribunes  and  centurions.  From  the  example 
of  the  officers,  vice  or  virtue  descends  to  the 
soldiers.  In  the  army  of  Vitellius,  all  was  dis- 
order and  confusion  ;  a  scene  of  drunken  jollity, 
resembling  a  bacchanalian  rout^  rather  than  a 
camp,  or  a  disciplined  army.  It  happened  that 
two  soldiers,  one  belonging  to  the  'fifth  legion, 
the  other  a  native  of  Gaul,  serving  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  that  nation,  challenged  each  other 
to  a  trial  of  skill  in  wrestling.  The  Roman 
was  thrown ;  his  antagonist  exulted  with  an 
air  of  triumph ;  and  the  spectators  who  had 
gathered  round  them,  were  soon  divided  into 
parties. 

The  legions,  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  the 
Gaul,  attacked  the  auxiliaries  sword  in  hand. 
Two  cohorts  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  sudden 
danger  of  another  tumnlt  put  an  end  to  the  fray. 
A  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  at  a  distance,  and,  at 
intervals,  the  glittering  of  arms.  A  report  was 
instantly  spread,  that  the  fourteenth  legion  was 
returning  to  offer  battle ;  but  the  mistake  wu 
soon  discovered.  It  was  found,  that  the  men 
who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  army  were  ap- 
proaching. That  circumstance  being  known, 
the  tumult  subsided,  till  one  of  the  slaves  of  Ver- 
ginius was  observed  by  the  soldiers.  They  seized 
the  man,  and,  in  their  fury  chained  him  with  a 
design  to  assassinate  Vitellius.  With  this  no- 
tion in  their  heads,  they  rushed  directly  to  the 
banqueting-room,  and  with  rage  and  clamour 
demanded  the  immediate  execution  of  Verginius. 
The  emperor,  though  by  nature  addicted  to  sus- 
picion, entertained  no  doubt  of  Verginius.  He 
interposed  to  save  his  life,  and  with  difficulty 
restrained  the  men,  who  thirsted  for  the  blood 
of  a  consular  commander,  at  one  time  their  own 
general.  It  had  ever  been  the  fate  of  Verginius, 
more  than  of  any  other  officer,  to  encounter  tho 
seditious   spirit  of  tho  army.     His  character. 
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notwithstanding,  was  held  in  great  esteem ;  his 
brilliant  talents  extorted  admiration  even  from 
his  enemies ;  but  the  moderation,  with  which 
he  rejected  the  imperial  dignity,  was  considered 
as  an  affront.  The  soldiers  thought  themselves 
despised,  and  from  that  moment  resented  the 
injury. 

LXIX.  On  the  following  day,  the  deputies 
from,  the  senate,  who  according  to  order  attend- 
ed at  Ticinura,  were  admitted  to  an  audience. 
That  business  over,  Vitellius  visited  the  camp, 
and,  in  a  public  harangue,  expressed  a  lively 
sense  of  the  zeal  which  the  soldiers  had  exerted 
in  his  service.  This  proceeding  roused  the  jealousy 
of  the  auxiliaries.  They  saw  the  insolence  of  the 
legionary  soldiers,  and  the  impunity  with  which 
they  committed  the  most  outrageous  actions.  It 
was  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  this  dangerous 
jealousy,  that  the  Batavian  cohorts  had  been  or- 
dered baclc  to  Germany,  the  Fates  even  then 
preparing  the  seeds  of  a  foreign  3  and  a  civil  war. 
The  allies  from  Gaul  were  also  dismissed  to 
their  respective  states  ;  a  vast  unwieldy  multi- 
tade,  drawn  together  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolt,  not  for  actual  service,  but  chiefly  for  vain 
parade,  and  to  swell  the  pomp  of  a  numerous 
army.  The  imperial  revenues  being  well  nigh 
exhausted,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  want 
of  funds  to  answer  the  largesses  of  the  prince. 
To  prevent  that  distress,  Vitellius  ordered  the 
complement  of  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  to  be 
reduced,  and  no  new  levies  to  be  made.  Dis- 
missions from  the  service  were  granted  indis- 
criminately to  all  who  applied.  The  policy  was 
of  the  worst  consequence  to  the  commonwealth, 
ond,  at  the  same  time,  a  grievance  to  the  soldiers, 
who  felt  themselves  oppressed  by  returns  of  mi- 
litary duty,  too  frequent  for  the  scanty  numbers 
that  remained.  Their  fatigue  increased,  while 
their  manners  were  debauched,  and  their  vigour 
wasted,  by  the  vices  of  a  luxurious  life,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  institutions  of  the  old  republic, 
when  money  was  despised,  and  virtue  was  the 
energy  of  the  state. 

LXX.  Vitellius  proceeded  to  Cremona.  Hav- 
ing there  attended  a  spectacle  of  gladiators 
exhibited  by  Caecina,  he  was  led  by  curiosity  to 
the  field  of  Bedrlacum,  in  order  to  see  on  the 
spot  the  vestiges  of  his  recent  victory.  The 
fields  around  presented  a  mournful  spectacle. 
Forty  days  *  had  elapsed,  and  the  plain  was  still 
covered  with  bodies,  gashed  and  mangled ;  with 
broken  limbs,  and  men  and  horses  in  one  pro- 
miscuous carnage ;  clotted  gore,  and  filth,  and 
putrefaction  ;  the  trees  cut  down,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  trampled  under  foot ;  the  whole  a 
dreary  waste,  the  desolation  of  nature.  The 
view  of  the  high  road  was  no  less  shocking  to 


9  The  foreign  war  was  with  the  Batavians,  under  Ci- 
vtlis;  the  domestic,  with  Vespasian. 
4  This  was  the  2Hh  of  May. 


humanity.  The  people  of  Cremona,  amidst  the 
horrors  that  covered  the  face  of  the  country,  had 
strewed  the  way  with  roses  and  laurels,  and  had 
even  raised  altars,  where  victims  were  slain,  as 
if  a  nation  of  slaves  had  been  employed  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  a  despotic  prince.  But  these 
servile  acts,  with  which  an  abject  people  re- 
joiced over  human  misery,  in  a  short  time  after 
brought  on  their  own  destruction.  Valens  and 
Ciecina  attended  the  emperor  to  the  field.  They 
pointed  to  the  particular  spots,  where  the  stress 
of  the  battle  lay  ;  "  Here  the  legions  rushed  on 
to  the  attack ;  there  the  cavalry  bore  down^ll 
before  them ;  from  that  quarter  the  auxiliaries 
wheeled  about,  and  surrounded  the  enemy.'* 
The  tribunes  and  prefects  of  cohorts  talked  of 
their  own  exploits  .*  and  the  truth,  if  they 
mingled  any,  was  warped  and  disfigured  by  ex- 
aggeration. The  common  soldiers  quitted  the 
road,  to  mark  the  places  where  they  had  fought, 
and  to  survey  the  arms  and  dead  bodies  of  the 
vanquished  piled  up  in  heaps.  They  viewed  the 
scene  with  brutal  joy,  and  wondered  at  the  de- 
struction they  had  made.  Some,  with  generous 
sympathy,  felt  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  tears 
gushed  from  every  eye.  Vitellius  showed  no 
symptom  of  compassion.  He  saw,  without 
emotion,  the  bodies  of  Roman  citizens  unburied 
on  the  naked  ground,  and,  with  fell  delight, 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  deities  of  the  place,  little 
then  suspecting  the  reverse  of  fortune  Which 
was  soon  to  overtake  himself. 

LXXI.  At  Bononia,  Fabius  Valens  exhibited 
a  show  of  gladiators,  with  a  pompous  display  of 
decorations,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  brought 
from  Rome.  In  proportion  as  the  emperor  ad- 
vanced towards  the  capital,  riot  and  licentiousness 
grew  still  more  outrageous.  Players  of  interludes 
and  a  band  of  eunuchs  mixed  with  the  soldiers, 
and  revived  all  the  vices  of  Nero's  court.  Vitel- 
lius admired  the  manners  of  that  shameful 
period  ;  and  wherever  Nero  went  to  display  his 
voice  and  minstrelsy,  he  was  sure  to  be  one  of 
his  followers,  not  by  compulsion,  as  was  the 
case  with  men  of  integrity,  but  of  his  own  mo- 
tion, a  willing  sycophant,  allured  by  his  palate, 
and  bribed  by  gluttony.  In  order  to  open  the 
way  for  Valens  and  Caecina  to  the  honours  of 
th^  consulship,  the  time  of  those  in  office  *  was 
abridged.  Martius  Macer,*  who  had  been  a 
general  in  Otho*s  party,  was  passed  over  in 
silence ;  and  Valerius  Marinus,  who  had  been 
put  in  nomination  by  Galba,  was  also  set  aside, 
not  for  any  charge  alleged  against  him,  but  be- 
cause, being  a  man  of  a  passive  temper,  he  was 
willing  to  acquiesce  under  every  injury  without 


6  Valens  and  C»cina  entered  on  their  joint  consulship 
on  the  kalend|  of  November.  See  Hist.  i.  a  77,  and 
note. 

6  Martius  Macer  commanded  Otho's  gladiators  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Po.    This  book,  s.  33. 
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a  murmur.  Pedauius  Costa  shared  the  tame 
fate.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  against  Nero, 
and  even  endeavoured  to  excite  the  ambition  of 
Verginius.  He  was,  in  fact,  rejected  for  that 
offence,  though  other  reasons  were  pretended. 
For  this  proceeding,  Vitellius  received  public 
thanks ;  to  acts  of  oppression,  the  servility  of  the 
times  gave  the  name  of  wisdom. 

LXXII.  About  this  time  a  daring  fraud  was 
attempted,  at  first  with  rapid  success,  but  in  a 
short  time  totally  defeated.  A  man  of  low  con- 
dition thought  he  might  emerge  from  obscurity, 
by  taking  upon  him  the  name  of  Seribonianus 
Camerinus.i  His  story  was,  that,  during  the 
reign  of  Nero,  to  elude  the  fury  of  the  times,  he 
had  lain  concealed  in  Istria,  where  the  followers 
of  the  ancient  Crassi  still  occupied  the  lands  of 
their  former  masters,  and  retained  their  venera- 
tion for  that  illustrious  house.  To  carry  on  this 
ridiculous  farce,  the  impostor  engaged  the  vile 
and  profligate  in  his  interest  The  vulgar,  with 
their  usual  credulity,  and  the  soldiers,  either  led 
into  an  error  or  excited  by  their  love  of  innova- 
tion, joined  in  the  plot  Their  leader  was  seized, 
and  brought  into  the  presence  of  Vitellius.  Be- 
ing interrogated  who  and  what  he  was,  he  was 
found  to  l>e  a  fugitive  slave,  of  the  name  of  Geta, 
recognised,  as  soon  as  seen,  by  his  master.  He 
was  condemned  to  suffer  the  death  of  a  slaye,^ 
in  the  manner  inflicted  by  the  law. 

L XXIII.  Advice  was  at  length  received  from 
Syria  and  Judaea,  that  the  East  submitted  to  the 
Bew  emperor.  The  pride  with  which  Vitellius 
was  bloated  upon  this  occasion,  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble. Intelligence  from  that  part  of  the  world 
had  been  hitherto  vague  and  uncertain;  but 
Vespasian  was  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  the 
rumour  of  the  day  filled  the  world  with  reports, 
that  sometimes  roused  Vitellius  from  his  leth- 
argy. He  started  at  the  name  of  Vespasian. 
At  length  the  cloud  was  blown  over,  and  a  rival 
was  no  longer  dreaded.  The  emperor  and  his 
army  plunged  into  every  excess  of  cruelty,  lust, 
and  rapine,  as  if  a  foreign  tyranny  and  foreign 
manners  had  overturned  the  empire. 

LXXIV.  Meanwhile  Vespasian  took  a  view 
of  his  own  situation,  and  weighed  with  care  all 
possible  events.  He  considered  the  importance 
of  the  war,  and  made  an  estimate  of  his  strength, 
the  resource  in  his  power,  and  the  forces  at  a 
distance,  as  well  as  those  that  lay  near  at  hand. 
The  legions  were  devoted  to  his  interest,  inso- 
much that,  when  he  showed  himself  the  first 
to  swear  fidelity  to  Vitellius,  and  offer  up  vows 
for  the  prosperity  of  his  reign,  the  soldiers 
marked  their  displeasure  by  a  sullen  silence. 


1  Sulpicius  Camerlnus  and  his  eon  waie  pot  to  death 
bf  order  of  Hellus,  Nero's  fivedman,  A^U.  G.  90.  See 
the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvt.  a.  9. 

S  TIm  ■laves  were  eondemnad  to  eoflbr  death  on  a 


Mucianus  was  the  friend  of  TitUfl,  and  by  bo 
means  averse  from  the  father.  The  prefect  of 
Egypt,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  was  ready 
to  promote  the  enterprise.  The  third  legion, 
which  had  been  removed  from  Syria  to  Mcsia, 
Vespasian  considered  as  his  own,  and  had,  be- 
sides, good  reason  to  hope,  that  tlie  forces  in 
Illyricum  would  enter  into  the  confederacy.  In 
fact,  the  armies,  wherever  stationed,  were  eveiy 
day  more  and  more  incensed  against  the  soldiere 
that  came  amongst  them  from  the  Vitellian 
party  ;  a  set  of  men,  rough  aitd  horrid  in  their 
appearance,  savage  in  their  manners,  and  in  their 
brutal  discourse  affecting  to  treat  the  legions  of 
the  East  with  contempt  and  derision.  But,  in 
an  enterprise  of  such  importance,  it  was  natural 
to  doubt,  and  hesitate.  Vespasian  remained  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  suspense,  now  elate  with 
hope,  and  soon  depressed  with  fear.  <*  What  an 
awful  day  must  that  be,  when  he  should  vn- 
sheath  the  sword,  and  commit  himself,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  with  his  two  sons  a  in  the  prime 
season  of  life,  to  the  danger  of  a  civil  war  !  Ib 
undertakings  of  a  private  nature,  men  may  ad- 
vance or  retreat,  as  they  see  occasion ;  but  when 
the  contest  is  for  sovereign  power,  there  is  no 
middle  course.  You  must  conquer,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt'* 

LXXV.  An  officer  of  his  experience  was  no 
stranger  to  the  strength  and  valour  of  the  Gei^ 
man  armies.  "  The  legions  under  bis  command 
had  not  been  tried  in  a  war  against  their  fellow- 
citizens,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vitellians 
added  to  their  experience  all  the  pride  of  victory. 
The  vanquished  would,  undoubtedly,  t>e  dissat- 
isfied {  but  to  murmur  discontent  was  all  that 
fortune  left  in  their  power.  In  the  rage  of  civil 
war  the  common  soldier  renounces  every  honest 
principle  $  treachery  becomes  habitual  {  and 
every  man  who  sets  no  value  on  his  own  Hfe» 
holds  the  chief  in  his  power.  Cohorts  of  foot, 
and  squadrons  of  horse,  make  a  vain  parade,  if 
one  intrepid  villain,  for  the  reward  promised  by 
the  adverse  party,  may  strike  a  sudden  blow,  and 
by  a  murder  terminate  the  war.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Seribonianus  *  in  the  reign  of  Claudius : 
he  was  murdered  by  Volaginius,  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  the  highest  posts  in  the  service  were 
the  wages  of  that  desperate  assassin.  An  aimy 
may  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  ani- 
mate them  to  deeds  of  valour  is  not  a  difficult 
task :  but  the  private  ruffian  is  not  easily 
avoided." 

LXXVI.  Such  were  the  reflections  that  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  mind  of  Vespasian. 
His  friends  and  the  principal  officers  endea- 
voured to  fix  his  resolution.    Mucianus  lent  his 


3  Vespasian's  two  sons,  TItas  and  Domltlan. 

4  Forhis  Camillus  Scribonianns  raised  a  rebelUon  In 
HslmaUai  In  the  reign  of  Glandhis,  and  was  eoon  after 
sUln,AU.C.7». 
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aid,  and,  not  content  with  priyate  conferences, 
took  a  public  opportunity  to  declare  bis  seoti- 
Oients,  in  effect  as  follows :  **  In  all  great  and 
aidttons  undertakings,  the  questions  of  import- 
ance are,  Is  the  enterprise  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth  f  Will  it  do  honour  to  the  man 
who  conducted  it  ?  And  are  the  difficulties  such 
M  wisdom  and  valour  may  surmount  f  Nor  is 
this  allt  the  character  of  the  man  who  advises 
the  measure  should  be  duly  weighed  t  Is  he  will- 
ing to  second  the  counsel  which  he  gtres,  at  the 
haxaid  of  his  life  ?  What  are  his  views  ?  And 
who  is  to  reap  the  reward  of  victory?  It  is 
Mncianus  who  now  calls  upon  Vespasian ;  Mu- 
clanus  invites  you  to  imperial  dignity;  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth  he  invites  you  ;  for 
your  own  glory  he  exhorts  you  to  undertake  the 
•nterprise.  The  gods  are  with  you,  and  under 
them  the  rest  depends  upon  yourself.  The  ad- 
Tice  which  I  give  is  honest:  there  is  no  flattery 
in  it.  For  let  me  ask,  can  it  be  flattery  to  prefer 
you  to  Vitellius  ?  To  be  elected  after  such  an 
•mperor  is  rather  a  disgraee.  With  whom  are 
we  to  contend  ?  Not  with  the  active  mind  of 
Augustus,  nor  with  the  craft  of  the  politic 
Tiberius.  Nor  is  it  against  Caligula,  Claudius, 
or  Nero,  that  we  propose  to  rise  in  arms.  They 
had  a  kind  of  hereditary  right:  their  families 
were  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty. 

<<  £ven  Galba  could  boast  of  'an  illustrious 
line  of  anoeston,  and  for  that  reason  you  were 
willing  to  acknowledge  his  title.  But  in  the 
present  juncture,  to  remain  inactive,  and  leave 
the  commonwealth  a  prey  to  vice  and  infamy, 
were  a  desertion  of  the  public,  which  nothing 
can  excuse.  Do  you  imagine  that  in  a  state  of 
servitude  yon  can  find  your  own  personal  safety  ? 
Even  in  that  case,  submission  would  be  attended 
with  disgrace  and  infamy.  But  ambition  is  not 
now  imputed  to  you  for  the  first  time :  you  have 
l>een  long  suspected,  and  nothing  remains  but 
▼igorovs  enterprise.  The  sovereign  power  is 
your  only  refuge.  Have  we  forgot  the  fate  of 
Corbulo  ?•  It  may  be  said  that  the  nobility  of 
his  birth  (superior,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  you 
MM  well  as  myself)  exposed  him  to  danger.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Nero 
towered  above  Vitellius  t  and  remember  besides, 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  who  lives  in 
fear,  the  man  who  makes  himself  dreaded  is 
illustrious.  Do  we  doubt  whether  the  armies 
can  create  an  emperor  f  Vitellius  furnishes  the 
proofs  a  man  without  military  fame,  who  never 
served  a  campaign,  but  owes  his  elevation,  not 
to  his  own  merit,  but  to  Galba's  want  of  popu- 
larity. His  victory  was  not  obtained  by  the 
ability  of  his  generals,  oj  the  valour  of  his 
tioopst  Otho  was  conquered  by  his  own  hand; 
That  precipitate  action  made  Vitellius  master  of 


f  Oottalo  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  See  Appendix 
toAonalSiXvLa  11. 


the  Roman  world,  and,  in  return,  the  infamy  of 
Vitellius  gives  a  lustre  to  the  name  of  Otho,  inso- 
much that  men  regret  that  unfortunate  prince. 

"At  present  what  is  the  conduct  of  our  new 
emperor  P  He  disbands  the  legions  {  he  disarms 
the  cohorts,  and  eveiy  day  furnishes  arms  against 
himself.  The  ferocity  of  his  soldiers,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  has  long  since  evaporated  in 
victualling-houses  and  drunken  revelry.  After 
the  example  of  their  master,  the  soldiers  are  dis- 
solved in  sloth  and  luxury.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  have  in  Syria,  Judea,  and  Egypt,  no  less 
than  nine  legions,  all  high  in  spirit,  unimpaired 
by  war,  and  not  yet  taught  by  sedition  to  re- 
nounce all  regard  for  discipline.  You  have  an 
army  inured  to  the  operations  of  war,  and 
crowned  with  victory  over  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  You  have  a  body  of  cavalry,  auxiliary 
cohorts,  a  naval  armament,  and  powerful  kings, 
all  devoted  to  your  cause.  Above  all,  you  have 
your  own  talents  and  your  renown  in  arms. 

LXXVII.  «To  myself  I  arrogate  nothing: 
yet  let  me  not  be  thought  inferior  to  Valens  or 
Csecina.  If  Mocianus  does  not  aspire  to  be  your 
rival,  you  will  not  therefore  think  meanly  of 
him.  Willing  to  yield  to  Vespasian,  I  claim 
precedence  of  Vitellius.  Your  house  has  been 
distinguished  by  triumphal  honours  ;<  you  have 
two  sons,  and  one  of  them  ▼  is  already  equal  to 
the  weight  of  empire.  The  German  armies  saw 
him  give  an  earnest  of  his  future  character. 
Were  I  this  very  moment  possessed  of  the 
sovereign  power,  I  should  call  Titus  my  son  by 
adoption ;  with  propriety,  therefore,  I  yield  to 
his  father.  The  enterprise,  to  which  I  exhort 
you,  will  not,  in  its  consequences,  be  the  same 
to  us  both.  If  we  succeed,  the  honours  which 
I  may  receive  must  flow  from  you :  in  toil  and 
danger  I  am  willing  to  be  your  rival }  or,  if  you 
will  (and  it  is  the  best  expedient),  remain  here 
to  issue  your  orders,  and  leave  me  to  conduct 
the  war. 

«  The  troops  that  lately  conquered  are  by  no 
means  formidable.  In  the  vanquished  party 
there  is  more  order  and  better  discipline.  The 
latter,  stung  with  shame  and  indignation,  are 
burning  for  revenge.  All  motives  conspire  to 
inflame  their  ardour.  The  Vitellians,  on  the 
contrary,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  elate 
with  pride,  disdain  all  rules  of  subordination. 
They  are  undone  by  luxury.  Their  wounds,  aa 
yet  scarcely  closed,  will  open  in  a  new  war  and 
bleed  afresh.  My  dependence,  it  is  true,  must 
be  upon  your  vigilance,  your  economy,  your 
wisdom  s  but  I  expect  no  less  advanta^  from  the 


6  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Vespasian  had  obtained 
triumphal  ornaments  for  his  condua  in  Britain.  Suet, 
in  Vesp.  s.  4. 

7  Titus  had  served  In  the  rank  of  military  tribune  in 
Britain  as  well  aa  Germany,  and  gave  early  proofs  of 
the  modest  merit  thai  distinguished  his  character.  Bust. 
hiTltO|a4. 
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ignonnce,  the  stupidity,  and  cruel  disposition 
of  Yitellius.  In  a  word,  war  must  be  our 
choice ;  to  us  it  is  safer  than  peace,  for  we  hare 
already  deliberated ;  and  he  who  deliberates,  has 
rebelled." 

LXXVin.  By  this  animating  speech  all  who 
assisted  at  the  council  were  inspired  with  new 
confidence.  They  pressed  round  Vespasian,  ex- 
horting him  to  undertake  the  enterprise ;  they 
recalled  to  his  memory  the  responses  of  oracles,^ 
and  the  predictions  of  men  skilled  in  judicial 
astrology.  Nor  was  Vespasian  un tinctured  with 
that  superstition.  Even  afterwards,  when  pos- 
sessed of  the  supreme  authority,  he  retained  a 
mathematician  named  Seleucus,  to  assist  his 
councils  with  his  insight  into  future  events.  A 
number  of  prognostics,  that  occurred  to  hun  in 
his  youth,  came  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  recol- 
lected a  cypress-tree  of  prodigious  size,  on  his 
own  estate,  that  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  rose  on  the  same  spot, 
and  flourished  in  new  strength  and  verdure. 
This  was  considered  by  the  interpreters  of  pro- 
dlgiei  as  an  early  prelude  to  future  grandeur. 
At  length,  having  obtained  triumphal  honours, 
together  with  the  consular  rank,  when  he  had 
conducted  the  war  against  the  Jews  with  such 
rapid  success,  the  prediction  seemed  to  be  veri- 
fied ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  looked  from  that 
eminence  to  higher  elevation,  and  even  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  Between  Syria  and  Judea 
stands  a  mountain,  known  by  the  name  of 
MoiTirT  Carmel,8  on  the  top  of  which  a  god  is 
worshipped,  under  no  other  title  than  that  of 
the  place,  and,  according  to  ancient  usage,  with- 
out a  temple,  or  even  a  statue.  An  altar  is 
erected  in  the  open  air,  and  there  adoration  is 
paid  to  the  presiding  deity.  On  this  spot  Ves- 
pasian offered  a  sacrifice.  In  the  midst  of  the 
ceremony,  while  his  mind  expanded  with  vast 
ideas,  Basilides,  the  officiating  priest,  examined 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  and,  in  his  prophetic 
manner  addressing  himself  to  Vespasian, "  What- 
ever," he  said,  "  are  your  designs,  whether  to 
build  a  mansion,  to  enlarge  your  estate,  or  in- 
crease the  number  of  your  slaves,  the  Fates  pre- 
pare £or  you  a  vast  and  magnificent  seat,  with 
an  immense  territory,  and  a  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  men."  This  prediction,  though  involved 
in  mysterious  language,  was  spread  abroad  at 
the  time,  and  now  received  a  favourable  inter- 
pretation. The  story  gathered  strength  among 
the  populace,  and  in  conversation  with  Vespa- 
sian was  the  favourite  topic  of  his  friends,  who 
thought  they  could  not  enlarge  too  much  on  the 
subject,  while  the  passions  of  the  hearer  stood 
ready  to  receive  their  advice. 

LXXIX.    Mucianus    and   Vespasian    settled 


1  For  a  number  of  oracles  and  prodigies,  sec  Suet,  in 
Yespi  B.  5  and  7. 

2  For  Mount  Carmel,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at 
Um  and  of  the  Volume. 


their  plan,  and  took  leave  of  each  other :  the 
former  went  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Sjrria, 
and  the  latter  to  Caesarea,  the  metropolis  of 
Judsea.  The  first  public  step  towards  creatfog 
Vespasian  emperor  of  Rome,  was  taken  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt :  Tiberius  Alexander,  the 
prefect  of  the  province,  eager  to  show  his  zeal, 
administered  the  oath  to  the  legions  under  bis 
command.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on 
the  calends  of  July,  and  that  day  was  ever  after 
celebrated  as  the  first  of  Vespasian's  reign, 
though  the  army  in  Judea  swore  fidelity  on  the 
fifth  before  the  nones  of  the  same  month,  in  the 
presence  of  Vespasian  himself.  Titus  was  then 
on  his  way  from  Syria  with  despatches  from 
Mucianus,  but  the  impatience  of  the  men  could 
not  brook  the  delay  of  waiting  for  the  emperor** 
son.  The  whole  transaction  originated  with  the 
soldiers,  and  was  hurried  on  with  such  violent 
impetuosity,  that  the  business  was  finished  with- 
out any  public  harangue,  and  even  without  a 
previous  assembly  of  the  legions. 

LXXX.  For  this  great  revolution  no  arrange* 
ment  was  made ;  no  time,  no  place  was  fixed  { 
nor  was  it  known  who  was  to  be  the  author  of 
the  measure.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  while 
every  bosom  panted  with  hope  and  fear,  and  the 
motives  to  the  revolt,  with  all  the  dangers  that 
might  ensue,  kept  the  army  in  agitation,  a  small 
number  of  soldiers,  who  mounted  guard  near  the 
apartment  of  the  general,  no  sooner  saw  him 
coming  forth  from  his  chamber,  than  with  one 
voice  they  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  Emperor. 
The  whole  body  followed  their  example.  They 
pressed  forward  in  crowds,  calling  him  by  the 
name  of  Caesar,  styling  him  Augustus,  and  con- 
ferring every  other  title  of  imperial  grandeur. 
Vespasian  balanced  no  longer.  His  fears  sub- 
sided, and  he  now  resolved  to  pursue  the  road 
of  ambition.  Even  in  this  tide  of  his  affairs  he 
still  preserved  the  equal  tenour  of  his  mind,  free 
from  arrogance,  and  such  in  his  manners  as  he 
had  always  been.  The  new  man  never  appear- 
ed. The  change,  as  was  ,  natural,  dazzled  his 
imaginations  hut  he  took  time  to  allay  the 
hurry  of  his'  spirits,  and  then  calmly  addressed 
the  men  in  the  language  of  a  soldier.  He  was 
heard  with  shouts  of  applause.  Mucianus  wait- 
ed for  this  event.  On  the  first  intelligence,  he 
declared  for  Vespasian,  and  the  soldiers  with 
alacrity  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new 
emperor.  That  business  over,  Mucianus  went 
to  the  theatre  of  Antioch,  wfiere  the  inhabitants 
were  used  to  hold  their  public  debates.  He 
found  a  crowded  meeting,  and  was  received  with 
acclamations. 

He  harangued  the  multitude,  and  his  speech, 
though  in  Greek,  was  eloquent  In  that  lan- 
guage he  had  acquired  sufficient  facility,  and  he 
possessed,  besides,  the  happy  art '  of  giving  grace 


3  In  this  pasaage  Tacitus  perhaps  had  his  eye  upon 
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and  dignity  to  whateTer  he  utteied.  He  in- 
flamed the  passions  not  only  of  the  army,  but 
also  of  the  province,  by  asserting  roundly,  *'  that 
it  was  a  fixed  point  with  Vitellius,  to  quarter  the 
German  troops  in  the  Delightful  region  of  Syria, 
that,  in  a  rich  and  plentiful  province,  they  might 
grow  wanton  in  ease  and  luxury ;  while,  in 
exchange,  the  legions  of  Syria  were  to  be  removed 
to  cold  encampments  in  Germany,  there  to  en- 
dure the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the 
rigours  of  the  service."  The  natives  of  the  pro- 
vince had  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  the 
legions,  and,  by  intermarriages,  had  formed 
family  connexions.  The  soldiers,  on  their  part, 
were  naturalized  in  the  country,  and  the  stations 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  were,  by  long 
residence,  grown  as  dear  te  them  as  their  native 
home. 

LXXXI.  Before  the  ides  of  July,  the  whole 
province  of  Syria  acceded  to  Vespasian.     His 
party  was  further  strengthened  by  Sohemus,^ 
who  joined  the  league  with  the  whole  weight  of 
his  kingdom,  and  also  by  Antiochus,  who  in- 
herited immense  treasures  from  his  ancestors, 
and  was,  of  all  the  kings  who  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Rome,  the  most  rich  and  powerful. 
Agrippa,  who  vras  then  at  Rome,  received  pri- 
vate expresses  from  the  East,  requesting   his 
presence  in   his  own  country.     He   departed, 
before  Vitellius  had  any  intelligence,  and  by  a 
quick  navigation  passed  over  into  Asia.     Queen 
Berenice,  at  that  time  flourishing  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  and  no  less  distinguished  by  the  graces 
of  her  person,  espoused  the  interest  of  Vespasian, 
to  whom,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  she 
had  made  herself  agreeable  by  magnificent  pre- 
sents.    The  several  maritime  provinces,  with 
Asia  and  Achaia,  and  the  whole  inland  country 
between  Pontus  and  the  two  Armenias,  entered 
into  the  general   confederacy;   but  from  the 
governors  of  those  provinces  no  forces  could  be 
expected,  as  they  were  not, at  that  time,  strength- 
ened by  the  legions  stationed  in  Cappadocia.    To 
settle  the  plan  of  operation,  a  grand  council  was 
held  at  Berytus.s     Mucianus   attended.     He 
was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  officers  tribunes, 
and  centurions,  and  a  considerable  body  of  sol- 
diers, selected  to  swell  the  pomp  and  grandeur 
of  the  scene.     From  Judn   the  most  distin- 
guished officers  went  to  the  meeting,  with  the 
flower  of  their  troops.     An  assembly,  consisting 


tbe  diaracter  of  Scipio,  as  drawn  bj  Livy.  FuiS  tnim 
Sdpia,  nan  veria  tantum  virtutibua  mirahilia^  ted  arte 
^uadam  abjuvtnta  in  attentationetn  earum  compoaittu- 
Liv7,  lib.  sxri.  s.  19. 

4  Soherous,  king  of  the  country  called  Sophene.  An- 
nals, ziii.  s.  7.  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene. 
Annals,  zil.  s.  66.  Agrippa  IT.  king  of  part  of  Judsea. 
Annals,  xiiL  s.  7.  Berenice,  sister  to  Agrippa,  famous 
fbr  her  loTe  of  Titos.    See  Appendix  to  Hist  v. 

6  For  Berytos,  see  the  Ctoographical  Table  at  the  end 
«f  the  Voloms. 


of  such  a  numerous  train  of  hone  and  foot,  and 
of  eastern  kings,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
splendour  and  magnificence,  presented  a  spectacle 
worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity. 

LXXXII.  The  first  and  most  important  objeet 
was  to  raise  recruits,  and  recall  the  T«terans  ta 
the  service.     In  all  the  strong  and  fortified  cities, 
workmen  were  appointed  for  the  forging  of  arms, 
and  a  mint  for  gold  and  silver  coin  was  established 
at  Antioch.     The  whole  was  carried  on  with 
diligence,  under  the  direction  of  proper  inspec- 
tors.    Vespasian  visited  every  quarter,  by  hie 
presence  giving  spirit  and   animation  to  the 
cause.     He  encouraged  the  industrious  by  the 
warmth  of  his  commendations ;  he  roused  the 
inactive  by  his  example,  and  succeeded  more  by 
gentle  methods  than  by  the  rigour  of  authority. 
To  the  failings  of  his  friends  be  was  often  blind, 
but  never  to  their  virtues.     He  advanced  some 
to  the  administration  of  provinces,  and  otherf 
to  the  rank  of  senators }  all  men  of  distinguished 
character,  who  rose  afterwards  to  eminence  in 
the  state.     There  were  others  who  owed  their 
success  more  to  their  good  fortune,  than  to  their 
merit     Mucianus  in  his  first  harangue  made  in- 
cidental mention  of  a  donative,  but  in  guarded 
terms ;  nor  did  Vespasian,  though  engaged  in  ■ 
civil  war,  grant  at  any  time  a  larger  bounty 
than  had  been  usual  in  times  of  profound  peace. 
He  chose  that  his  soldiers  should  act  on  pftn- 
ciples  of  honour,  not  from  motives  of  bribery 
and  corruption.     To  that  firmness  he  owed  the 
good  order  and  regular  discipline  of  his  army. 
Ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  courts  of  Parthia 
and  Armenia  in  order  to  tottle  a  mutual  good 
understanding,  that,  when  the  legions  marched 
forward  to  open  the  campaign,  the  back  settle- 
ments  should  not  be  exposed  to  sudden  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy.     Titus  was  to  remain  in 
Judsea,<  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try, while  Vespasian  made  himself  master  of  the 
passes   into  Egypt     To  make  head    against 
Vitellius,  part  of  the  army  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient, under  the  conduct  of  such  a  general  ae 
Mucianus,  with  the  additional  terror  of  Vespa- 
sian's name,  and  the  Fates  on  his  side  superior 
to  every  difficulty.     Letters  were  despatched  to 
the  several  armies,  and  the  officers  in  command, 
with  instructions  to  conciliate  the   pnetorias 
soldiers,  who  had  been  disbanded  by  Vitellius, 
and,  by  a  promise  that  all  should  be  restored  to 
their  rank,  to  invite  them  once  more  into  the 
service. 

LXXXin.  Mucianus,  with  the  appearance 
rather  of  an  associate  in  the  sovereign  power, 
than  of  a  general  ofiker,  advanced  at  the  head  of 
a  light-armed  detachment,  never  lingering  in 
the  course  of  his  progress,  that  delay  might  not 
be  thought  a  symptom  of  irresolution  i  and,  oo 


6  For  the  conduct  of  Titus,  and  the  progress  of  hie 
arms  against  the  Jews,  see  Appendix  lo  Hist  v.  ■.  SI. 
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the  other  hand,  not  proceeding  by  rapid  marches, 
that  fame  might  fly  before  him,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  his  approach.  He  icnew  the  weakness 
of  his  numbers,  and  that  danger  at  a  distance  is 
always  magnified.  He  was  followed  by  the 
sixth  legion,  and  thirteen  thousand  veterans, 
forming  together  a  considerable  army.  The  fleet 
at  Pontns  had  orders  to  assemble  at  Byzantium. 
That  station  was  thought  convenient,  as  Muci- 
anns  had  not  yet  determined,  whether  he  should 
not  avoid  the  territory  of  Mesia,  and  proceed  in 
force  to  Dyrrhachium ;  while  his  naval  arma- 
ment commanded  the  seas  of  Italy,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, protected  the  coasts  of  Achaia  and 
Asia  against  the  .attempts  of  Vitellius,  who,  in 
that  case,  would  not  only  see  Brundisium  and 
Tarentum  in  danger,  but  also  the  whole  coast  of 
Calabria  and  Lucania  kept  in  a  constant  alarm. 

LXXXIV.  Throughout  the  provinces  no- 
thing was  heard  but  the  din  and  bustle  of  war- 
like preparations.  Soldiers  were  assembling, 
ships  were  preparing  for  sea,  and  the  clink  of 
armourers  resounded  in  every  quarter.  How  to 
raise  supplies  of  money  was  the  chief  difllculty. 
Pecuniary  funds,  Mucianus  used  to  say,  were 
the  sinews  of  war.  For  this  purpose,  in  all 
questions  toudiing  the  sum  demanded,  he  re- 
garded neither  the  truth  nor  the  justice  of  the 
case.  To  be  rich  was  to  be  liable  to  taxation, 
and  money  was  to  be  raised  in  all  events.  In- 
formations followed  without  number,  and  con- 
fiscations without  mercy.  Oppressive  as  these 
proceedings  were,  the  necessity  of  the  times  gave 
a  colourable  excuse ;  but  the  misfortune  was,  the 
practice  did  not  cease  with  the  war,  but  con- 
tinued, in  the  season  of  profound  peace,  to  harass 
and  oppress  mankind.  Vespasian,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  showed  no  disposition  to  en- 
rich his  coffers  by  acts  of  injustice ;  but,  being 
corrupted  afterwards  by  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
and  listening  to  pernicious  counsels,  he  learned 
the  arts  of  rapacity,  and  dared  to  practise  them.t 
Mucianus,  from  his  own  funds,  contributed  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  generous  from  his  pri- 
vate purse,  that  he  might  afterwards  indemnify 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  rest 
of  the  officers,  following  his  example,  advanced 
sums  of  money,  but  were  not,  in  like  manner, 
repaid  with  usury. 

LXXXV.  Vespasian,  in  the  mean  time,  saw 
his  affairs  assume  a  promising  aspect.  The  army 
in  lUyrlcum  went  over  to  his  interest  In 
Maesia  the  third  legion  revolted,  and  drew  after 
them  the  eighth,  and  also  the  seventh,  called  the 
Claudian  {  both  devoted  to  Otho,  though  not 
engaged  in  the  action  at  Bedriacum.     Before 


1  Veipaaian,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  did  not  scru- 
ple to  raise  large  sums  of  money  by  severe  exactions ; 
but  the  apology  for  his  avarice  was  the  liberal  spirit 
with  which  he  adorned  Rome  and  Italy  with  grand  and 
UMfiil  works.   See  SueL  in  Vesp.  a.  16. 


the  battle,  they  had  advanced  as  far  aa  Aqnileia  % 
and  beiqg  at  that  place  informed  of  a  total  over- 
throw,they  assaulted  the  messengen  who  brought 
the  news ;  broke  to  shivers  the  standards  that 
displayed  the  name  of  Vitellius ;  plundered  the 
military  chests ;  and,  having  divided  the  spoil, 
proceeded  to  every  act  of  outrage  and  sedition. 
Conscious  of  that  offence,  and  dreading  the  pun- 
ishment that  might  follow,  they  consulted  toge- 
ther, and  clearly  saw,  that  what  they  had  done 
required  a  pardon  from  Vitellius,  but  with  Ves- 
pasian stood. in  the  light  of  real  merit  To 
strengthen  their  cause,  they  sent  despatches  to 
the  army  in  Pannonia,  inviting  them  to  join  the 
league ;  determined,  if  they  did  not  comply,  to 
compel  them  by  force  of  arms.  In  this  juncture, 
Apronius  Saturninus,9  governor  of  Maesia,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  perpetrating  a  barbarous 
murder.  Under  colour  of  public  zeal,  but  with 
malice  festering  at  his  heart,  he  despatched  a 
centurion  to  murder  Tertius  Jnlianus,  who  com- 
manded the  seventh  legion.  That  officer  had 
timely  notice.  He  provided  himself  with  guides, 
who  knew  the  coune  of  the  country,  and  es- 
caped through  devious  tracks  as  far  as  Mount 
Haemus.  From  that  time,  he  took  no  part  in 
the  civil  war.  He  affected  often  to  be  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  to  join  Vespasian  ;  but  de- 
layed his  journey,  at  times  seeming  eager  to 
depart,  then  doubting,  hesitating,  waiting  for 
intelligence,  and,  during  the  whole  war,  resolv- 
ing without  decision. 

LXXXVI.  In  Pannonia,  the  thirteenth  legion, 
and  the  seventh,  called  the  Galbian,  embraced 
the  interest  of  Vespasian.  They  still  re- 
membered, with  indignation,  their  defeat  at 
Bedriacum,  and  the  influence  of  Antonius 
Primus  proved  a  powerful  instigation.  That 
officer,  convicted  of  forgery '  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  remained  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  till, 
among  the  evils  that  spring  from  civil  dissension, 
he  rose  from  infamy  to  his  senatorian  rank.  He 
was  advanced  by  Galba  to  the  command  of  the 
seventh  legion,  and,  according  to  report,  offered 
himself  to  Otho,  desiring,  by  letten,  the  rank  of 
general  against  his  benefactor.  Otho  paid  no 
attention  to  the  proposal,  and,  by  consequence, 
Antonius  remained  inactive.  In  the  present 
juncture,  seeing  a  storm  ready  to  burst  upon 
Vitellius,  he  veered  round  to  Vespasian,  and 
became  the  grand  support  0if  the  party.  To  his 
vices  he  united  great  and  useful  qualities :  brave 
and  valiant,  he  possessed  uncommon  eloquence ; 
an  artful  and  insidious  enemy,  he  had  the  art  of 
involving  others  in  danger ;  in  popular  insurrec- 
tions, a  bold  and  turbulent  leader;  at  once  a 


2  For  Apronius  Saturuinus  and  Tertius  Juliamus, 
Hist.  {.  s.  79. 

3  Primus  Antonius,  now  the  leader  of  Vespasian's 
armies,  was  formerly  convicted  of  extortion.  See  An- 
nals, xiv.  s.  1& 
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plundertr  and  m  prodigal,  what  he  gained  by 
npine  he  fquandered  in  corniption  j  during  the 
calm  season  of  peace,  a  pernicious  citizen  {  in 
war,  an  officer  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  amies  of  Mssia  and  Pannonia  formed  a 
junction,  and  drew  the  forces  of  Dalmatia  into 
the  revolt  The  consular  governors  of  those 
provinces  were  neutral  on  the  occasion  ;  they 
took  no  share  ii^  the  business,  nor  did  the  sol- 
diers wait  for  their  direction.  Titus  Ampius 
Flavianus  ruled  in  Pannonia,  and  Poppaeus  Sil- 
yanus  in  Dalmatia  $  both  rich,  and  advanced  in 
years.  Cornelius  Fuscus,  descended  from  illus- 
trious ancestors,  and  then  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
was,  at  tiie  same  time,  imperial  procurator.  In 
his  youth  he  had  resigned  his  seoatorian  rank, 
to  seek  In  solitude  a  retreat  from  public  business. 
Joining  afterwards  with  Galba,  he  drew  forth, 
inxjupport  of  that  emperor,  the  strength  of  his 
own  colony,  and  for  his  services  obtained  the 
poet  of  procurator.  In  the  present  commotions, 
he  declared  for  Vespasian ;  and,  by  his  ardent 
•plrit,  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause.  Self- 
interest  did  not  mix  with  the  motives  that  deter- 
mined his  conduct  His  pride  was  in  the  field 
of  action.  He  gloried  in  facing  danger,  and 
despised  the  reward  of  merit  War  was  his 
passion ;  and,  though  possessed  of  an  ample  for- 
tune, he  preferred  a  life  of  enterprise  to  indo- 
lence and  his  own  personal  safety.  He  acted  in 
concert  with  Antonius  Primus,  and  both  exerted 
themselves  to  kindle  the  flame  of  war  in  every 
quarter.  Where  they  saw  a  dbcontented  spirit, 
they  were  sure  to  increase  it  by  infusions  of  their 
own  venom.  They  sent  despatches  to  the  four- 
teenth legion  in  Britain,  and  to  the  first  in  Spain, 
knowing  that  both  had  favoured  the  cause  of 
Otho  against  Vitellius.  Their  letters  were 
spread  all  over  Gaul,  and,  by  their  joint  efforts, 
the  Roman  world  was  roused  to  arms.  The 
forces  in  Illyricum  declared  for  Vespasian ;  and 
in  other  parts,  as  soon  as  the  first  blow  was 
•truck,  the  troops  stood  ready  to  take  the  field. 

LXXXVII.  WhUe  Vespasian  and  the  leaders 
of  his  party  were  thus  employed  in  concerting 
measures  throughout  the  provinces,  Vitellius, 
sunk  in  sloth,  and  growing  every  day  more  con- 
temptible, advanced  by  slow  marches  towards 
the  city  of  Rome.  In  all  the  villas  and  muni- 
cipal towns  through  which  he  passed,  carousing 
festivals  were  sufficient  to  retard  a  man  aban- 
doned to  his  pleasures.  He  was  followed  by  an 
unwieldy  multitude,  not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
men  in  arms, all  corrupted  by  a  life  of  debauchery. 
The  number  of  retainers  and  followers  of  the 
army  was  still  greater,  all  disposed  to  riot  and 
insolence,  even  beyond  the  natural  bent  of  the 
vilest  slaves.  To  these  must  be  added  a  train 
of  officers  and  servile  courtiers,  too  haughty  to 
bo  restrained  within  due  bounds,  even  though 
the  ehief  had  practised  the  strictest  discipline. 


The  crowd  vras  still  increased  by  a  conflux  of 
senators  and  Roman  knights  who  came  from 
Rome  to  greet  the  prince  on  his  way  $  some  im- 
pelled by  fear,  others  to  pay  their  court,  and 
numbers,  not  to  be  thought  sullen  or  disaffected. 
All  went  with  the  current  The  populace  rushed 
forth  in  crowds,  accompanied  by  an  infamous 
band  of  pimps,  of  players,  buffoons,  and  chariot- 
eers, by  their  utility  in  vicious  pleasures  all  well 
known  and  dear  to  Vitellius.  Such  were  the 
disgraceful  connexions  of  the  emperor,  and  he 
enjoyed  them  without  a  blush.  To  supply  so 
vast  a  body  with  provisions,  the  colonies  and 
municipal  cities  were  exhausted  s  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  then  ripe  and  fit  for  use,  were  carried 
off;  the  husbandman  was  plundered;  and  his 
land,  as  if  it  were  an  enemy's  country,  was  laid 
waste  and  ruined. 

LXXXVIII.  The  fierce  animosity  that  broke 
out  at  Ticinum  between  the  legions  and  the  aux- 
iliaries, was  not  yet  extinguished.  Frequent 
quarrels  occurred,  and  ended  always  in  mutual 
slaughter.  Against  the  peasants  and  farmers 
they  were  sure  to  be  unanimous,  but  agreed  in 
nothing  else.  The  most  dreadful  carnage  hap- 
pened within  seven  miles  of  Rome.  At  that 
place  Vitellius  ordered  victuals,  ready  dressed, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  as  if  he 
had  prepared  a  feast  to  pamper  a  band  of  gladi- 
ators. The  common  people,  who  had  come  in 
crowds  from  Rome,  were  dispersed  through  the 
camp.  To  divert  themselves  with  what  they 
thought  an  arch  and  pleasant  trick,  they  cut 
away  the  belts  of  the  soldiers,  and  with  an  air 
of  humour  asked,  whether  they  were  properly 
accoutred.  The  soldiers  had  no  taste  for  raillery. 
They  retaliated  with  their  weapons,  and  fell 
with  fury  on  the  defenceless  multitude.  Among 
the  slain  wAs  the  father  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
killed  as  he  stood  engaged  in  conversation  with 
his  son.  The  unhappy  victim  was  soon  known ; 
and,  by  that  incident,  the  further  effusion  of 
blood  was  prevented.  Rome,  in  the  meantime, 
was  thrown  into  consternation.  A  number  of 
soldiers  entered  the  city  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner, and  rushed  forward  to  the  forum,  impatient 
to  see  the  spot  where  Galba  perished.  Covered 
with  the  skins  of  savage  beasts,  and  wielding 
large  and  massy  spears,  the  spectacle  which  they  ^ 
exhibited  to  the  Roman  citizens  was  fierce  and 
hideous.  Unused  to  crowded  streets,  they  had 
not  the  skill  to  conduct  themselves  amidst  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  but  with  rude  force 
pushed  against  the  passengers;  and  sometimes 
slipping  down,  or,  as  might  happen,  thrown  by 
the  pressure  of  the  throng,  they  rose  hastily  to 
resent  what  was  no  more  than  an  accident, 
and  from  abusive  language  proceeded  sword  in 
hand  to  the  most  violent  outrages.  The  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  at  the  head  of  their  troops 
of  cavaliy,  paraded  the  streets  in  a  warlike 
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iBftiiner,  and  tpretd  a  geneial  panic  through  the 
city. 

LXXXIX.  VitelHus  himself,  in  his  military 
apparel,  mounted  on  a  superb  horse,  a4vanced 
from  the  Milvian  bridge,  while  the  senate  and 
the  people  pressed  on  before  him  to  make  way 
for  their  new  master.  His  friends,  however, 
remonstrated  against  his  making  a  public  entry  in 
a  military  style,  like  a  conqueror  marching  into 
a  city  taken  by  storm.  He  conformed  to  their 
advice,  and,  having  put  on  his  senatorian  robe, 
made  his  entry  in  a  pacific  manner.  Hit  troops 
followed  in  regular  order.  The  eagles  of  four 
legions  led  the  way,  with  an  equal  number  of 
standards  on  each  side.  The  colours  of  twelve 
squadrons  of  horse  were  displayed  with  great 
pomp.  The  infantr}'  foUowc^d,  and  after  them 
the  cavalry.  The  procession  was  closed  by  four 
and  thirty  cohorts,  distinguished  by  the  arms  and 
habits  of  their  respective  nations.  The  prefects 
of  the  camp,  the  tribunes,  and  principal  centu- 
rions, arrayed  in  white,  preceded  their  several 
eagles.  The  rest  of  the  officers  marched  at  the 
head  of  their  companies.  The  blaze  of  arms 
and  rich  apparel  added  splendour  to  the  scene. 
The  burnished  collars  of  the  common  men,  and 
the  trappings  of  the  horses,  glittered  to  the  eye, 
while  the  whole  presented  a  magnificent  specta- 
cle, worthy  of  a  better  emperor.  In  this  man- 
ner Vitellius  proceeded  to  the  capitol,and  there, 
embracing  his  mother,  saluted  her  by  the  name 
of  Augusta. 

XC.  On  the  following  day,  Vitellius  delivered 
a  public  harangue,  and  spoke  of  himself  in  mag- 
nifiicent  terms,  as  if  he  had  for  his  audience  the 
senate  and  people  of  a  foreign  city.  He  assumed 
the  virtues  of  industry  and  temperance  {  never 
considering,  that  he  was  in  the  hearing  of  men 
who  had  seen  his  vices,  and  that  every  part  of 
Italy,  through  which  he  had  passed,  had  known 
and  felt  his  abandoned  profligacy.  The  populace, 
as  usual,  knowing  neither  truth  nor  falsehood, 
and  indifferent  about  both,  paid  their  tribute  of 
flattery  with  noise  and  uproar.  They  pressed 
him  to  accept  the  title  of  Augustus  {  he  declined 
it  for  some  time,  but  the  voice  of  the  rabble  pre- 
vailed. He  yielded  to  their  importunity  {  but 
his  compliance  was  useless,  and  the  honour  was 
of  short  duration. 

XCI.  In  a  city  where  superstition  interpreted 
every  thing,  the  first  act  of  Vitellius,  in  the  char- 
acter of  sovereign  pontiff,  was  considered  as  an 
omen  that  portended  mischief.  He  issued  an 
edict  concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion, dated  the  fifteenth  before  the  calends  of 
August,  a  day  rendered  inauspicious  by  two  vic- 
tories formerly  obtained  over  the  armies  of  Home ; 
one  at  Cremera  ;S  and  the  other  at  Allia.    But 


1  YhelUas*8  mother,  Seztilia.   See  ihii  book,  s.  64. 

2  The  defeat  at  Cremera,  a  river  in  Tuscany  (now  La 
Varca\  was  A.  U.  C.  377.   At  Allia  (now  Ttrrenti  di 


Vitellius  was  unacquainted  with  the  antiquities 
of  his  country.  He  knew  nothing  of  laws, 
either  human  or  divine.  The  same  stupidity 
possessed  his  friends  and  his  band  of  fieedmen. 
The  whole  court  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication. In  the  assemblies  held  for  the  elec* 
tion  of  consuls,'  Vitellius  assumed  nothing  above 
the  rights  of  a  citizen.  He  behaved  to  the  can- 
didates on  a  footing  of  equality.  He  attended 
in  the  theatre,  giving  his  applause  as  a  common 
spectator,  and  in  the  circus  mixing  with  the  fac- 
tions of  the  populace.  By  those  arts  he  tried  to 
gain  the  suffrages  of  the  electors ;  arts,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  often  practised,  and,  when  sub- 
servient to  honest  purposes,  not  to  be  eondemned. 
But  in  a  man  like  Vitellius,  whose  former  life 
was  too  well  known,4  the  artifice  served  only  to 
sink  him  into  contempt 

He  went  frequently  to  the  senate,  even  on 
frivolous  occasions,  when  the  subject  of  debate 
was  altogether  uninteresting.  In  that  assembly 
Helvidius  Priscus,s  praetor  elect,  happened  to 
differ  from  the  opinion  of  the  emperor.  Vitel- 
lius took  fire  in  the  moment,  but  checking  him- 
self in  time,  called  upon  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  to  support  his  authority.  His  friends, 
apprehending  the  consequences  of  a  deep  and 
smothered  resentment,  interposed  their  good 
offices  to  soften  prejudices.  His  answer  was, 
"  Nothing  new  has  happened :  two  senators  have 
differed  in  opinion :  and  is  not  that  a  common  oc- 
currence }  I  have  myself  often  opposed  the  senti- 
ments of  Thrasea.**<  The  allusion  to  a  character 
so  truly  eminent  provoked  a  smile,  of  contempt 
Some,  however,  were  glad  to  find,  that,  instead 
of  the  men  who  glittered  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
court,  he  chose  Thrasea  for  the  model  of  true 
greatness. 

XCII.  Publius  Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  a  cohort, 
and  Julius  Priscus,  a  centurion,  were  advanced 
from  those  inferior  stations  to  the  command  of 
the  pretorian  guards.  The  former  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  friendship  of  Valens,  and  the 
latter  to  that  of  Csecina.  By  those  two  minis- 
ters, though  always  at  variance  with  each  other, 
the  whole   power  of   the   state  was  usurped 


Catino)  the  Roman  army  was  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
Gaulfl,  under  Brennus,  A.  U.  C.  364.  The  §Uughu?r 
was  BO  great,  that  the  day  on  which  it  happened  (Dieg 
Mliensia)  was  marked  as  unlucky  in  the  calendar,  and, 
according  to  Cicero,  thought  more  fatal  than  that  on 
which  the  city  of  Rome  was  taken. 

3  The  assemblies  in  which  the  consuls  were  created, 
are  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  s.  11.  For  the 
manner  in  which  that  business  was  conducted  by  the 
emperor  Trajan,  see  Pliny's  Panegyric,  s.  63. 

4  Vitellius,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  passed  his  time  among 
pantomime-actors,  charioteers,  and  wrestlers.  Suet.  In 
Vilel.  s.4andl2, 

6  Helvidius  Priscus:  oflen  mentioned,  Annali,  ziL 
xiii.  zvi. ;  and  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  2,  note. 

6Petus  Thrasea,  Annals,  ziv.  s.  12;  zvi.  a.  21;  Ap- 
pendix to  Annals,  zvi.  a.  1. 
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and  exercised.  The  Mthority  of  the  emperor 
WM  merely  nominal :  Valens  and  Caectna  trans- 
acted every  thing.  Their  mutual  animosity, 
which  had  been  suppressed  daring  the  war,  but 
not  extinguished,  broke  out  at  Rome  with  re- 
doubled violence.  Their  friends,  with  officious 
care,  envenomed  the  minds  of  the  rival  states- 
men, and  the  various  factions  that  for  ever  dis- 
tract the  city  of  Rome,  furnished  every  day  new 
materials  to  inflame  their  jealousy.  They  vied 
with  each  other  for  pre-eminence, and  by  intrigue, 
by  cabal,  by  their  train  of  followers,  and  their 
crowded  levees,  endeavoured  to  manifest  their 
superiority;  while  Vitellius  wavered  between 
both,  and,  as  his  inclinations  shifted,  the  balance 
changed  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  Their 
authority  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  was  there- 
fore, like  all  ill-gotten  power,  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious. They  saw  the  caprice  that  marked  the 
character  of  Vitellius,  one  moment  Inflamed 
with  anger,  and  the  next  lavish  of  his  favours. 
If  either  of  the  ministers  could  be  sure  of  fixing 
the  aSSections  of  his  master,  and  both  despised 
■ad  feared  him. 

Nothing,  however,  could  satisfy  their  rapa- 
city i  they  seized  houses,  gardens,  and  the  whole 
w^th  of  the  empire  {  while  a  number  of  illus- 
trious menr,  whom  Galba  had  recalled  from  ban- 
bhment,  were  left  to  languish  in  distress  and 
poverty.  Their  situation  awakened  no  compas- 
sion in  the  breast  of  the  emperor.  He  restored 
them,  it  is  true,  to  their  rights  over  their  f reed- 
men  ;  and,  by  that  act  of  justice,  not  only  grati- 
fied the  senators  and  other  grandees  of  the  city, 
bat  also  gained  the  applause  of  the  populace. 
But  even  this  show  of  benignity  was  rendered 
useless  by  the  low  cunning  that  marks  the  genius 
of  slavery.  To  evade  the  claims  of  their  patrons, 
the  freedmen  concealed  their  wealth  in  obMure 
places,  or  else  deposited  it  in  the  custody  of  the 
great.  Some  of  them  contrived  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  imperial  family,  and,  there 
growing  into  favour,  looked  down  with  pride 
•ad  insolence  on  their  disappointed  muters. 

XC^I.  The  multitude  of  soldiers  was  so 
cnotrmous,  that  the  camp  overflowed,  and  poured 
the  redundant  numbers  into  the  cityi  a  wild 
disorderly  band,  who  fixed  their  station  in  the 
public  porticos,  and  even  in  the  temples.  The 
men  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Rome,  so  ut- 
terly careless,  that  they  forgot  where  they  were 
<iuartered.  Having  no  regular  place  of  rendez- 
▼ous,  and  performing  no  kind  of  duty,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  dissolute  manners  of  the 
city,  and  the  practice  of  vices  too  foul  to  be 
named.  In  this  course  of  life,  their  bodily 
strength  decayed  i  the  vigour  of  their  minds  was 
•onk  in  sloth,  and  their  health  entirely  neglected. 
They  chose  for  their  abode  the  most  vile  and  in- 
faoious  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Va- 
tican,T  where  they  contracted  diseases,  till  an 


7  The  lands  round  th«  Vatican  were  covered  with 


epidemic  distemper  began  to  rage  amongst  them. 
A  dreadful  mortality  followed.  The  Gauls  and 
Germans  suffered  most  by  their  own  impru- 
dence. Infected  with  disorders,  inflamed  with 
fevers,  and  being  naturally  impatient  of  heat, 
they  plunged  into  the  Tiber,  which  unluckily 
was  near  at  hand,  and  took  delight  in  cooling 
their  limbs  ;  which  proved  a  remedy  as  bad  as 
the  disease.  The  Confusion  introduced  by  an- 
other circumstance,  proved  the  bane  of  the  army. 
It  was  thought  advisable  to  raise  sixteen  co- 
horts »  for  the  pmtorian  camp,  and  four  for  the 
city,  each  to  consist  of  a  thousand  men.  This 
measure,  by  cabals  among  the  soldiers,  and  the 
jealousy  subsisting  between  the  two  command- 
ing officers,  was  the  ruin  of  all  discipline.  Va- 
lens  arrogated  to  himself  the  chief  direction  of 
the  business.  He  had  relieved  Ciecina  and  his 
army,  and  on  that  account  claimed  pre-eminence. 
The  Vitellian  party  had  certainly  gained  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  enemy,  till  the  arrival  of  Va- 
lens  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause.  If  the 
slowness  of  his  march  was  at  first  liable  to  cen- 
sure, the  victory  that  followed  made  ample 
atonement,  and  redeemed  the  character  of  the 
general.  The  soldiers  from  the  Lower  Ger- 
many were  to  a  man  devoted  to  his  interest 
It  was  upon  this  occasion,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  that  Caecina  first  began  to  meditate 
the  treachery,  which  he  afterwards  carried  into 
execution. 

XCIV.  The  indulgence  shown  by  Vitellius 
to  his  principal  officers  was  exceeded  by  nothing 
but  the  licentiousness  of  the  common  soldiers. 
Each  man  enrolled  himself  in  what  company  he 
thought  proper,  and  chose  his  own  station  in  the 
service.  Some  preferred  the  city  cohorts  ;  and 
without  considering  merit  or  fitness  for  that  em- 
ployment, their  wish  was  •  gratifie,d.  Others, 
who  ought  to  have  been  selected,  were  suflTeredy 
at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  to  continue  in 
the  legions  or  the  cavalry.  This  was  the  choice 
of  numbers,  who  had  impaired  their  constitu* 
tioos,  and  were  therefore  willing  to  remove  from 
the  sultry  heats  of  Italy  to  a  more  temperate  cli« 
mate.  By  these  arrangements,  the  main  strength 
of  the  legions  and  the  cavalry  was  drafted  away. 
A  motley  body  of  twenty  thousand,  men  was 
formed  out  of  the  whole  army,  without  choice 
or  judgment.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
camp  retained  neither  the  strength  nor  the  beauty 
of  military  system. 

Vitellius  thought  fit  to  harangue  the  soldiers* 
In  the  midst  of  his  speech,  a  clamour  broke  out, 
demanding  the  execution  of  Asiaticus,  and  of 


sUignaied  water,  and  the  air,  of  course,  was  unwhola. 
some.  Sl  Peter's  chorch  sutnds  th«re  at  present;  but 
Broiler  says  the  cardinals  never  reside  In  that  qoarter. 
8  Beforo  the  attgmentatlon,  the  pnetorian  cohorts 
(that  Is,  those  that  were  encamped  near  Borne)  were 
only  nine ;  the  city-guard  consisted  of  thrsa,  eallad  CSe* 
horte*  Urbnna.    Annals,  iv.  s.  8. 
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FUvius  and  Rufinus,  who  had  been  command- 
ers in  Gaul,  and  listed  on  the  side  of  Vindex. 
Tfor  did  VitelUus  endeavour  to  appease  the  tu- 
mult. From  his  sluggish  temper  nothing  like 
firmness  or  authority  could  be  expected.  He 
knew  that  the  time  for  discharging  the  promised 
donative  was  drawing  near ;  and  having  no 
funds  to  answer  the  expectation  of  the  soldiers, 
he  thought  It  his  best  policy  to  atone  by  mean 
compliances  for  that  deficiency.  In  onler,  how- 
ever, to  raise  supplies,  a  tax  was  imposed  on  all 
the  freedmen  of  former  emperors,  to  be  collected 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  slaves.  To 
squander  with  wild  profusion,  was  the  only  use 
of  money  known  to  Vitellius.  He  built  a  set  of 
stables  for  the  charioteers,  and  kept  in  the  circus 
a  constant  spectacle  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts ;  in  this  manner  dissipating  with  prodi- 
gality, as  if  his  treasury  overflowed  with  riches. 
XCV.  CsBcina  and  Valens  resolved  to  cele- 
brate the  birth-day  1  of  their  master  with  all 
demonstrations  of  joy.  They  gave  a  show  of 
gladiators  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  with  a 
display  of  pomp  and  magnificence  beyond  all 
example.  Vitellius  resolved  to  solemnize  the 
obsequies  of  Nero.  He  erected  altars  to  that  em- 
peror in  the  field  of  Mars.  The  sight  was  highly 
pleasing  to  the  vile  and  profligate,  but  gave  dis- 
gust to  all  who  had  any  principle,  or  a  spark  of 
remaining  virtue.  Victims  were  slain,  fires 
were  kindled,  and  the  torch  was  carried  by  the 
Augustan  priests ;  an  order  dedicated  by  Tibe- 
rius to  the  Julian  family,  in  imitation  of  that 
consecrated  by  Romulus  to  Tatius  s  the  Sabine 
king.  From  the  victory  at  Bedriacum  four 
months  had  not  elapsed  j  and  yet,  in  that  short 
time,  Asiaticus,  the  manumitted  slave  of  the 
emperor,  had  already  accumulated  riches  nothing 
short  of  the  Polycleti,  the  Patrobii,  and  others 
of  the  servile  race,  whose  names  have  been  given 
up  to  the  execration  of  mankind.  The  court  of 
Vitellius  was  not  the  scene  of  honest  emulation. 
No  man  endeavoured  to  rise  by  his  virtue  or  his 
talents.  The  road  to  preferment  was  open  to 
vice  and  luxury.  He  who  entertained  the 
inrince  in  the  gayest  manner,  and  with  sumptu- 
ous banquets  glutted  that  craving  appetite,  was 
sure  to  be  in  favour.  To  enjoy  the  present  hour, 
and  seize  with  avidity  the  pleasures  near  at 
hand,  was  the  whole  occupation  of  Vitellius. 
Future  events  and  distant  consequences  gave 
him  no  solicitude.  He  is  said  to  have  dissipated 
in  a  few  months  no  less  than  nine  millions  of 
sesterces.  Such  was  the  sad  condition  of  Rome ; 


1  The  birth-day  of  Vitellius  is  left  uncertain.  Sueto- 
nius, In  Viiel.  s.  3,  says  it  was  the  eighth  of  the  calendi 
of  October,  or,  according  to  oUiers,  the  seventh  of  the 
Ides  of  September,  in  the  consulship  of  Drusus  Caesar 
and  Nor^us  Flaccus,  A.  U.  G.  768. 

3  An  order  of  priests  was  established  by  Romulus  in 
honour  of  Tstins  the  Sabine  king,  A.  V.  C.  7.  Annals, 
•I.S.54. 


a  great  yet  miserable  city,  obliged,  in  the  spaee 
of  one  year,  to  groan  under  the  yoke  of  an  Otho 
and  a  Vitellius ;  and  still  worse,  to  suffer  the 
depredations  of  Vinius,  Valens,  Icelus,  and  Asi- 
aticus, till  the  people  were  at  length  transferred, 
like  a  herd  of  slaves,  to  Mucianus  and  Marcel- 
lus.>  New  n4n  succeeded,  but  the  measures 
were  still  the  same. 

XCVI.  The  first  intelligence  of  a  revolt,  that 
reached  the  ear  of  VitelUus,  was  that  of  the 
third  legion  in  Hlyricum.  The  account  was 
sent  by  Aponius  Satu minus,  before  that  officer 
had  formed  his  resolution  to  join  Vespasian. 
His  despatches,  made  up  in  the  first  tumult  of 
surprise,  did  not  state  the  whole  of  the  mischieL 
The  creatures  of  the  court,  to  soothe  their  mas- 
ter, endeavoured  to  palliate  every  circumstance. 
They  called  it  the  seditious  spirit  of  one  legion 
only,  while  every  other  army  preserved  unshaken 
fidelity,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  danger  to 
be  apprehended.  Vitellius  addressed  the  soldiers 
to  the  same  effect  He  added  that  the  pnetori- 
ans,  lately  disbanded,  were  the  authors  of  false 
reports,  fabricated  with  a  seditious  intent  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace :  but  still  there  was  no 
reason  to  fear  a  civil  war.  He  made  no  mention 
of  Vespasian ;  and,  to  suppress  all  talk  among 
the  populace,  a  band  of  soldiers  had  orders  to 
parade  the  streets.  The  policy,  however,  did  not 
answer  the  end.  Silence  was  commanded,  and 
the  people  talked  with  greater  freedom. 

XCVII.  Despatches  were,  notwithstanding, 
sent  to  Germany,  to  Spain,  and  Britain,  for  a 
supply  of  men ;  but,  as  Vitellius  wished  to  con- 
ceal the  urgency  of  his  affairs,  his  orders  were 
not  decisive,  and,  by  consequence,  the  goTemors 
of  the  provinces  were  in  no  haste  to  obey.  Hor- 
deonius  Flaccus,^  who  commanded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  having  reason  to  fear  the  designs 
of  the  Batavians,  expected  to  have  a  war  upon 
his  hands,5  and  therefore  thought  it  prudent  not 
to  diminish  his  force.  In  Britain,  Vectius  Bo- 
lanus  was  kept  in  a  constant  alarm  by  the  rest- 
less genius  of  the  natives.  At  the  same  time, 
those  two  officers  began  to  balance  between  Vi- 
tellius and  Vespasian.  Spain  showed  no  aliF 
crity.  That  country,  left  without  a  gOTemor 
of  proconsular  authority,  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  three  commanders  of  legions,  all  equal  in 
rank,  and  all  willing,  as  long  as  Vitellius  flou- 
rished in  prosperity,  to  hold  their  employments 
under  him,  but  in  the  day  of  distress  ready  to 


3  Mucianus  was  the  acUve  partisan  of  Vespasian  (this 
book,  B.  76.)  Epriua  Marcellus,  a  roan  who  raised  hhn> 
self  by  his  flagitious  deeds  (Annals,  xvl.  s.  98,)  was  the 
iavourlte  minister  under  Vespasian.  See  the  Dialogua 
concerning  Oratory,  s.  8. 

4  Hordeonlus  Flaccus  was  appointed  by  Oalba  to  the 
command  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  the  room  of  Verginine 
Rufiis.   See  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvi.  s.  IS. 

6  For  the  war  in  which  Flaccus  was  engaged  with  Ct> 
vilis,  the  Batavlan  chiefj  see  Hist.  iv.  e.  la 
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abtndon  hif  came.  Aflbin  in  Africa  wore  a 
better  aspect.  The  legion  and  the  cohorts,  which 
had  been  raised  in  that  country  by  Clodius  Ma- 
cer,  and  disbanded  by  Galba,  were  again  embod- 
ied by  order  of  Vitellius,  and  the  young  men  of 
the  nation  went  in  crowds  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
senrice.  The  fact  was,  Vitellius  and  Vespasian 
had  been  proconsuls  in  Africa :  the  former  gov- 
erned with  moderation,  and  was  remembered  with 
gratitude  s  the  latter  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
people.*  From  past  transactions,  the  province 
and  the  allies  in  the  neighbourhood  formed  their 
idea  of  what  they  had  to  expect  under  the  reign 
of  either  of  them :  but  the  event  convinced  them 
of  their  error. 

XCVIII.  The  exertions  in  Africa  were  at  first 
carried  on  with  vigour.  Valerius  Festus,  the 
governor  of  the  province,  co-operated  with  the 
zeal  of  the  people,  but  in  a  short  time  began  to 
waver  between  the  contending  parties.  In  his 
letters  and  public  edicts  he  stood  firm  for  Vitel- 
lius ;  his  secret  correspondence  favoured  Vespa- 
■ian ;  and,  by  this  duplicity,  he  hoped,  in  the 
end,  to  make  terms  for  himself  with  the  con- 
queror. In  Rhatla  and  the  a4jacent  parts  of 
Gaul,  certain  emissaries,  employed  by  Vespasian's 
friends,  were  seized  with  letters  and  proclama- 
tions in  their  possession.  They  were  sent  to 
Yitellins,  and  by  his  order  put  to  death.  Others, 
by  their  own  address,  or  the  protection  of  their 
friends,  escaped  detection.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  measures  adopted  by  Vitellius  were 
known  to  the  opposite  party,  while  those  of 
Vespasian  remained  an  impenetrable  secret.  The 
stupidity  of  Vitellius  gave  the  enemy  this  ad- 
vantage in  the  outset  Afterwards,  when  the 
passes  over  the  Pannonian  AlpsT  were  secured 
by  a  chain  of  posts,  all  intelligence  by  land  was 
entirely  cut  off;  and  by  sea,  the  Etesian  winds, 
that  favoured  the  navigation  to  the  east,  were 
adverse  to  the  homeward  voyage. 

XCIX.  Vitellius,  finding  that  the  advanced 
parties  of  the  enemy  had  made  an  irruption  into 
Italy,  and  news  big  with  danger  arriving  from 
every  quarter,  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  take 
the  field  without  delay.  Cscina  undertook  the 
command,  while  Valens,  who  was  just  risen  from 
ft  sick  bed,  remained  at  Rome  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  The  German  forces,  marching 
oat  of  the  city,  exhibited  an  appearance  very 
different  from  the  ferocity  of  their  first  approach. 
Their  strength  wasted}  their  vigour  of  mind 
depressed  {  their  numbers  thin ;  their  horses  slow 
and  lifeless ;  their  arms  an  incumbrance }  and 
the  men  drooping  under  the  heat  of  the  season, 
oTerpowered  by  the  dust,  and  unable  to  endure 
the  weather,  presented  to  all  who  beheld  their 
match,  a  languid,  spiritless,  and  dejected  army ; 


C  Soetonfais  glvvs  a  dUTerent  account  of  Vespasian's 
adminlalntlon  InAfirica.  InVesp.  a4. 

7  For  the  j^nnonian  Alps,  see  the  Oeographical  Table 
at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 


averse  from  labour,  and,  for  that  reason,  ready 
to  revolt. 

The  character  of  Caecina  must  be  taken  into 
the  account.  Ambition  was  his  ruling  passion  { 
sloth  and  indolence,  the  effect  of  success  and 
luxury,  were  vices  newly  contracted}  or  perhaps 
meditating  even  then  a  stroke  of  perfidy,  it  was 
part  of  his  plan  to  countenance  whatever  tended 
to  impair  the  vigour  of  the  army.  The  revolt 
of  this  commander  has  been  ascribed  by  various 
writers  to  Flavius  Sabinus,  who  had  the  address, 
by  the  means  of  Rubrius  Gallus,  his  intermedi- 
ate agent,  to  seduce  Cecina  to  the  interest  of 
his  brother,  under  positive  assurances  that  the 
terms  stipulated  between  them  would  be  ratified 
by  Vespasian.  The  jealousy  subsisting  between 
Caecina  and  Valens  had  its  effect  on  the  mind  of 
an  aspiring  chief,  who  saw  his  rival  in  the  high- 
est credit  with  Vitellius,  and  was,  therefore, 
easily  persuaded  to  merit  the  protection  of  a  new 
prince. 

C.  CflBcina  took  leave  of  Vitellius,  and  received 
at  parting  the  highest  marks  of  distinction.  He 
sent  forward  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry  to  take 
possession  of  Cremona.  The  veterans  of  the 
fourteenth  *  and  sixteenth  legions  followed,  and 
after  them  the  fifth  and  twenty-second.  The 
rear  was  closed  by  the  twenty-first,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Rapax,  and  the  first  legion  call- 
ed the  Italic,  with  the  vexillaries  of  three 
British  legions,  and  the  flower  of  the  auxiliary 
forces.  Cscina  was  no  sooner  set  out  on  his 
expedition,  than  Valens  sent  directions  to  the 
army,  which  he  had  conducted  into  Italy,  to  wait 
for  his  arrival,  according  to  the  plan  which,  he 
said,  was  settled  between  himself  and  Ctecina. 
But  the  latter  being  on  the  spot,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, having  greater  weight  and  influence,  as- 
sured the  men  that,  upon  mature  deliberation,  that 
whole  plan  had  been  altered,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  meet  the  first  impression  of  the  enemy 
with  the  united  vigour  of  the  army.  Having 
thus  secured  in  his  own  hands  the  whole  com- 
mand, he  ordered  the  legions  to  proceed  by  rapid 
marches  to  Cremona,  while  a  large  detachment 
went  forward  to  Hostilia.*  He  himself  turned 
off  towards  Ravenna,  under  a  pretence  of  con- 
ferring with  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  but,  in  fact, 
with  a  design  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
city  of  Pavia,  judging  that  place  the  fittest  for  a 
treasonable  convention.  He  there  met  Lucilius 
Bassus,  a  man,  who,  from  a  squadron  of  horse, 
had  been  raised  by  Vitellius  to  the  command  of 
two  fleets,  one  at  Ravenna,  and  the  other  at 
Misenum.    Not  content  with  that  sudden  rise, 


8  Brotier  thinks  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  text 
The  fourteenth  legion,  he  obeenres,  stood  firm  lor  Otho, 
and  for  that  reason,  was  sent  into  Britain.  But  perhaps 
the  veterans,  who  had  served  their  time,  and  were  sUll 
retained  in  Uie  service,  were  left  in  Italy 

9  For  Hostilia,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Voiimie. 
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h»  thought  himaelf  entitled  to  be  made  prefect  of 
the  pnetorian  guards.  That  disappointment  be 
eonsidered  as  an  injury,  and  therefon  resolved 
to  gratify  bis  unjust  resentment  by  a  stroke  of 
perfidy.  For  this  purpose  he  joined  Caecina. 
Which  seduced  the  other,  cannot  now  be  known. 
Two  evil  minda  might  form  the  same  black  de- 
sign, and,  having  formed  it,  they  would  find  in 
congenial  qualities  a  secret  impulse  to  each  other. 
CI.  In  the  memoirs  of  various  authors  who 
composed  their  work  during  the  reign  of  the 
Flavian  family ,i  we  are  told  that  Caecina  acted 
on  the  most  upright  principles,  with  a  view  to 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. But  tliis  seems  to  be  the  language  of  flat- 
tery to  the  reigning  prince.  The  conduct  of 
Csecina  may  be  fairly  traced  to  other  motives. 
The  natural  inconstancy  of  the  man,  and,  after 

I  That  Is,  during  the  reigns  of  Veipasian,  Titus,  and 
Domilian,  the  last  of  the  Flavian  line. 


I  his  treachery  to  Galba,  the  confirmed  habit  ef 
betraying  without  a  blush,  would  be  sufficient 
to  remove  all  doubt,  if  we  had  not  to  add  to  the 
account  his  disappointed  ambition,  and  the  cor- 
rosions  of  envy,  with  which  he  saw  himself 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  genius  of  his  rival. 
Rather  than  be  supplanted  by  others  in  the  es- 
teem of  Vitellius,  the  ruin  of  that  emperor  was 
his  remedy. 

Having  settled  his  plan  of  operations  with 
Bassus,  Ciecina  once  more  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  legions,  and  by  various  artifices  began 
to  undermine  the  interest  of  Vitellius,  and  wean 
the  centurions  and  soldiers  from  all  sifection  for 
his  person.  Bassus,  on  bis  part,  was  equally 
active,  and  met  with  little  difllculty.  The  offi- 
cers and  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  remembered 
that  they  had  lately  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  Otho,  and  were  therefore  ready  to 
declare  against  the  enemy  who  had  triumphed 
over  him. 
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Tttar  of  Bona.     Of  Christ  ConmilB  for  a  short  time. 

882  69  Fahins  Valens,  Alienns  Caecina. 

Rosius  Regulus,  Cseciliiu  Simplex^ 
Quinctiiis  AtticuB. 
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I.  MiAirwHiLB,  the  leaders  of  Vespasian's 
party,  acting  in  concert,  and  with  strict  fidelity, 
laid  the  plan  of  their  operations  with  better 
success.  They  met  at  Paetovio,i  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  and  there 
held  a  council  of  war.  The  question  on  which 
they  deliberated  was,  which  was  most  advisable, 
to  secure  the  passes  over  the  Pannonian  Alps, 
suid  there  make  halt  till  the  forces  behind  came 
up  to  their  support,  or  to  push  forward  with 
TigouT,  and  penetrate  at  once  into  Italy.  Some 
proposed  dilatory  measures,  in  order  to  pursue 
the  campaign  with  their  united  force.  They 
founded  their  opinion  on  the  following  reason ; 
**  The  fame  and  valour  of  the  German  legions 
were  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  Vitellius  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  flower  of  the  army  in  Britain. 
The  legions  on  the  side  of  Vespasian  were  infe- 
rior in  number,  and  had  been  lately  conquered. 
They  talked,  indeed,  with  ferocity;  but  the  minds 
of  the  vanquished  are  always  depressed..  If  the 
Alps  were  guarded  by  a  chain  of  posts,  Mucianus 
would  have  time  to  come  up  with  the  strength 
of  the  East,  and  Vespasian,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  remain  master  of  the  seas.  He  had  pow- 
erful fleets,  and  the  provinces  espoused  his  cause. 
With  these  resources  he  might,  if  necessary, 
prepare  his  measures  for  a  second  war.  The 
advantages,  therefore,  which  might  arise  from 
delay,  were  sufficiently  evident ;  new  succours 
would  arrive,  and  their  present  force,  in  the  mean 
time,  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  war." 

II.  This  reasoning  was  opposed  by  Antonius 
Primus,  the  grand  promoter  of  the  confederacy. 
«•  Activity,"  he  said,  •«  will  give  every  advantage 
to  Vespasian,  and  prove  the  ruin  of  Vitellius 
and  his  party.  The  conquerors  have  gained 
nothing  by  their  victory;  on  the  contrary,  their 
vigour  is  melted  down  in  sloth  and  luxury. 
They  are  neither  inured  to  a  regular  camp,  nor 
trained  to  arms,  nor  kept  in  exercise  by  military 
duty.  Dispersed  through  the  municipal  towns 
of  Italy,  they  have  lost  their  martial  spirit,  and 
now  are  soldiers  to  their  landlords  only.    Their 


1  For  Ptotovio,  see  the  Oeo^^phical  Table  at  the  end 
•f  the  Volume. 


taste  of  pleasure  is  a  new  acquirement,  and  they 
enjoy  it  with  the  same  spirit  that  formerly  in- 
cited them  to  the  most  ferocious  deeds.  The 
circus,  the  theatre,  and  the  delights  of  Rome, 
have  sunk  their  vigour,  and  disease  has  rendered 
them  unfit  for  military  duty.  Allow  them  time, 
and  they  will  recruit  their  strength.  The  very 
idea  of  war  will  animate  their  drooping  courage. 
Their  resources  are  great ;  Germany  is  near  at 
hand,  and  from  that  hive  new  swarms  may  issue 
forth ;  Britain  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  | 
Spain  and  Gaul  lie  contiguous,  and  from  both 
they  may  draw  supplies  of  men,  and  horses,  and 
money.  All  Italy  is  theirs,  and  the  wealth  of 
Rome  is  at  their  mercy.  Should  they  resolve 
to  wage  a  distant  war,  they  have  two  fleets, 
and  the  Illyrian  sea  lies  open  to  their  opera- 
tions. In  that  case,  what  will  be  the  use  of 
posts  and  stations  on  the  Pannonian  Alps  ?  and 
what  the  advantage  of  drawing  the  war  into 
length  ?  Wait  for  another  campaign ;  and  where, 
in  the  mean  time,  are  we  to  find  supplies  of 
money  and  provisions  ?  To  act  with  vigour  is 
our  best,  our  only  expedient.  The  legions  of 
Pannonia  were  surprised,  not  conquered:  they 
are  now  breathing  revenge ;  they  wish  for  no- 
thing so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  signalize 
their  valour  in  the  field.  The  forces  of  Masia  « 
have  neither  wasted  their  strength,  nor  have 
they  been  humbled  by  a  defeat  If  the  strength 
on  both  sides  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
the  men,  and  not  of  the  legions,  the  superiority 
is  on  the  side  of  Vespasian.  In  his  army  no 
corruption,  no  licentiousness.  Even  former 
misfortunes  are  now  of  use ;  the  men  have  seen 
their  error,  and  the  sense  of  shame .  has  estab- 
lished discipline  and  good  order.  In  the  last 
action  the  cavalry  suflfercd  no  disgrace :  on  the 
contrary,  though  the  event  of  the  day  was  ad- 
verse, they  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my. And  if  two  squadrons  of  horse,  one  from 
Pannonia,  and  the  other  from  Mssia,  could  bear 
down  all  before  them,  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  the  joint  force  of  sixteen  squadrons,  whose 

2  The  forces  froin  Mssla  were  not  in  the  aetkm  at 
Bedriacum.  See  Hist.  ii.  s.  44. 
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banners  glitter  in  the  sendee  of  Vespasian  f 
Their  impetuosity  in  the  first  onset,  their  up- 
roar, the  clangour  of  their  arms,  and  the  clouds 
of  dust  raised  by  their  horses'  hoofs,  will  con- 
found, distract,  and  overwhelm,  a  feeble  enemy, 
who  have  lost  their  warlike  spirit  What  I  ad- 
vise, I  am  willing  to  execute.  Those  who  have 
not  taken  a  decided  resolution,  may,  if  they  will, 
remain  behind.  Let  them  detain  their  legions. 
Give  me  the  light-armed  cohorts ;  I  ask  no  more. 
With  those  gallant  soldiers  my  intention  is,  to 
force  a  passage  into  Italy.  The  Vitellians  will 
shrink  from  the  attack ;  and  when  you  hear  the 
tidings,  you  will  then  pursue  the  footsteps  of 
Antonius,  glad  to  follow  where  victory  leads  the 
way.*' 

in.  Such  was  the  reasoning  of  this  active 
partisan.  He  delivered  the  whole  with  a  spirit 
that  convinced  the  prudent,  and  roused  the  tim- 
orous. His  eyes  flashed  fire ;  bis  voice  expanded, 
that  the  centurions  and  soldiers,  who  had  pressed 
into  the  council-room,  might  hear  the  sentiments 
of  a  brave  and  experienced  ofScer.  All  were 
carried  away  by  a  torrent  of  eloquence.  The 
crowd  extolled  his  courage,  and  despised  the 
other  officers  for  their  want  of  spirit.  He,  and 
he  alone,  was  the  man  of  enterprise,  the  general 
worthy  of  the  command.  In  a  former  council 
of  war,  where  Vespasian's  letters  were  read  to 
the  whole  meeting,  Antonius  had  announced  his 
character,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers.  Upon  that  occasion,  he 
entered  with  warmth  into  the  debate,  disdaining 
the  little  policy  of  using  equivocal  terms,  which 
might  afterwards  receive  the  construction  that 
suited  the  views  of  the  speaker.  Intrepid  and 
decisive,  he  laid  himself  open  at  once.  He  spoke 
with  that  frank  and  generous  ardour,  which  is 
always  sure  to  captivate  the  affections  of  the 
army.  The  soldiers  admired  a  general,  whom 
they  saw  ready  to  share  every  danger,  and  to 
be  their  partner  in  the  rashness  or  the  glory  of 
the  enterprise. 

IV.  The  person  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
common  men,  filled  the  second  place,  was  Cor- 
nelius Fuscus,  the  procurator  of  the  province. 
That  ofScer,  by  his  freedom  of  speech,  had  al- 
ready pledged  himself  to  the  cause :  if  it  miscar- 
ried, his  bold  and  forward  censure  of  Vitellius 
left  him  no  room  to  retreat.  Titus  Ampius 
Plavianus  stood  in  a  very  different  light.  His 
natural  slowness,  rendered  still  more  languid  by 
the  increase  of  years,  drew  upon  him  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  soldiers,  who  knew  that  he  was  i 
allied  to  Vitellius.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  commotions,  he  fled  from  his  post,  to 
avoid  the  storm  then  gathering  round  him,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  returned  to  the  province, 
with  intent,  as   was   generally  imagined,  to 


1  Ampius  Flavianos  was  relatad  to  Vitellius:  this 
book,  8.  tp. 


execute  some  treacherous  design.  He  had  made 
hit  escape  into  Italy ;  but,  when  he  heard  that 
the  legions  were  in  motion,  he  returned  to  Pan- 
nonia,  and  resumed  his  authority,  fond  of  inno- 
vation, and  willing  to  hazard  himself  in  the 
troubles  of  a  civil  war.  To  this  last  step  he 
was  incited  by  the  adrice  of  Cornelius  Fuscus, 
who  wished  to  see  him  in  Pannonia;  not  with  a 
view  of  deriving  advantage  from  his  talents,  but 
because  the  name  of  a  consular  officer  was  of 
moment,  and,  in  the  first  effbrts  of  a  party  not 
yet  established,  a  person  of  that  rank  might 
give  credit  and  lustre  to  the  cause. 

V.  The  march  into  Italy  being  the  measure 
adopted,  in  order  to  secure  the  passes  over  the 
mountains,  letters  were  sent  to  Aponius  Satur- 
ninus,>  ordering  him  to  advance,  by  rapid 
marches,  with  his  army  from  Mesia.  At  the 
same  time,  that  the  provinces  thus  evacuated 
might  not  He  open  to  the  incursions  of  Barba- 
rians on  the  borders,  the  chiefs  of  the  Jazyges,s 
a  people  of  Sarmatia,  were  engaged  to  cooperate 
with  the  Roman  army.  The  new  allies  oflTered 
to  bring  into  the  field  a  body  of  the  natives,  and 
also  their  cavalry,  in  which  consists  the  strength 
of  the  country.  Their  service,  however,  was 
not  accepted,  lest  a  number  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries should  take  advantage  of  the  distractions 
that  convulsed  the  empire,  or  for  better  pay  de- 
sert to  the  opposite  party.  The  Suevian  nation 
had,  at  all  times,  given  proofs  of  their  steady 
attachment  to  the  interest  of  Rome;  and  no 
doubt  being  entertained  of  their  fidelity,  their 
two  kings.  Side  and  Itallcns,*  were  admitted 
into  ihe  league.  On  the  confines  of  Rhetia, 
where  Fortius  Septimius,  the  procurator  of  the 
province,  remained  firm  to  Vitellius,  a  range  of 
posts  was  stationed  to  bridle  that  part  of  the 
country.  With  this  view  Sextilius  Felix  was 
sent  forward,  "at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  horse 
called  AuRiAirA,5  eight  cohorts,  and  the  militia 
of  Noricum,  with  orders  to  line  the  banks  of 
the  river  Mnus,9  which  divides  Rhsetia  from 
Noricum.  Those  two  commanders  were  con- 
tent to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  no  engagement 
followed.  The  fate  of  empire  was  elsewhere 
decided. 

VI.  Antonius  Primus  began  his  march  at  the 
head  of  ,a  body  of  vexillaries  drafted  from  the 
cohorts,  and  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry.     He 


2  Aponius  Saturninus  was  governor  of  Masia.  Hist 
ii.  8. 95, 96. 

3  For  the  Jazyges,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  Volume. 

4  Sido  lias  been  mentioned,  Annals,  zii.  s.  S9, 30.  Of 
Italicus  nothing  is  now  known  with  precision:  he  was 
probably  the  son  of  Sido. 

6  A  squadron  of  horse,  most  probably  from  Ihe  ci^ 
of  Auria  in  Spain,  and  thence  called  the  Aurumttm 
Cavalry. 

6  For  the  river  £nus,  see  the  Oeqgraphical  Table  at 
the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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puslied  forwtrd  with  Mg«r  ipMd  to  the  inyasioD 
of  Italjr,  accompanied  by  Anns  Vanii,  an  officer 
of  distingnished  valoar,  who  had  sciTod  under 
Corbulo  7  in  Armenia,  and  from  the  talents  and 
brilliant  success  of  that  applauded  commander 
derived  all  his  reputation.  In  secret  cabals 
with  Nero  he  is  said  to  have  whispered  away 
the  character  of  his  general,  eouTertlng  into 
crimes  the  eminent  virtues  of  that  great  officer. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  principal  centurion ;  but 
his  sudden  advancement,  obtained  as  it  was  by 
treacherous  arts,  proved  his  ruin  in  the  end. 
Antonius,  in  conjunction  with  this  commander, 
^k  possession  of  AquUeia.  The  adjacent  towns 
aubmitted  with  alacrity.  At  Opitergium,*  and 
Altinum  they  were  received  with  demonstra. 
tions  of  joy.  At  the  last  of  those  places  a  gar- 
risen  was  left  to  check  the  operations  of  the 
fleet  stationed  at  Ravenna,  wliich  was  not  then 
known  to  have  revolted.  The  cities  of  Patavium 
and  Ateste*  made  a  voluntary  surrender.  The 
generals  received  intelligence  that  three  VitelUan 
cohorts,  with  the  iquadrob  of  horse  called  Scri- 
boniana  had  takttn  post  at  Forum  Allienum,io 
and,  after  throwing  up  a  bridge,  loitered  away 
the  time  in  careless  security.  The  opportunity 
seemed  fair  to  attack  them  by  surprise.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  the  place  was  teken  by  storm,  be- 
fore the  enemy  had  time  to  get  under  arms.  It 
had  been  previously  issued  out  in  orders,  that, 
after  a  moderate  slaughter,  the  assailants  should 
give  quarter  to  the  rest,  and  by  the  tenor  of 
their  arms  force  them  to  join  Vespasian's  party. 
Numbers  surrendered  at  discretions  but  the 
greater  part  broke  down  the  bridge,  and  saved 
themselves  by  flight. 

VIL  The  fame  of  a  victory,  obtained  in  the 
beginaing  of  the  war,  made  an  impression  fa* 
▼onrable  to  Vespasian's  cause.  In  a  short  time 
after,  two  legions,  namely,  the  seventh,  called 
Gaimiaxa,  and  the  thirteenth,  named  6xMnrA,u 
voder  the  command  of  Vedius  Aquila,  arrived 
at  Padua.  A  few  days  were  spent  at  that  place 
to  refresh  the  men.  In  that  interval,  Minucius 
Justus,  prefect  of  the  camp  to  the  seventh  legion, 
enforcing  his  orders  with  more  severity  than  was 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  civil  war,  pro- 
▼oked  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  He  was  ordered 
to  join  Vespasian,  and  by  that  artifice  he  saved 
his  life.  Antonius,  at  that  time,  had  the  jodg* 
ment  to  do  a  public  act,  which  had  been  long 
desired,  and,  by  consequence,  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  He  ordered  the  statues  of  Oalba, 
which  the  rage  of  civil  discord  had  levelled  to 


7  For  Cortwlo's  conduct  in  Armenia,  See  Annals  ziil.; 
and  far  his  death  by  order  of  Nero,  See  Appendix  lo 
Annals,xv{.  s.  11. 

8  For  Opltergium,  and  Altinum,  see  the  Geographical 
Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

9  Fatarhmi  and  Ateale ;  ece  the  Geographical  Table. 

10  Forum  Allleni,  now  Ferro,  on  the  Po. 

11  See  the  second  book  of  the  History,  s.  ^  note. 


the  ground,  to  be  again  set  up  in  all  the  muni- 
cipal towns.  By  doing  honour  to  the  memoiy  of 
Galba,is  and  reviving  tlie  hopes  of  a  ruined  party » 
Antonius  had  no  doubt  but  he  should  greatly 
serve  the  cause  in  which  he  wavembarked. 

VIII.  Where  to  fix  the  seat  of  war  was  now 
a  question  of  moment.  Verona  was  thought  the 
most  eligible  spot.  In  that  open  champaign 
country ,13  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  strength  of 
the  army  consisted,  would  have  ample  space ; 
and  the  glory  of  'wresting  out  of  the  hands  of 
Vitellius  a  colony  so  strong  and  flourishing, 
would  draw  after  it  the  greatest  advantages. 
The  army  pushed  forward  with  rapidity,  and, 
in  their  march,  became  masters  of  Vicetia  i**  a 
city  in  itself  of  small  importance,  but,  being  the 
birth-place  of  Cscina,  the  acquisition  was  deem- 
ed a  triumph  over  the  adverse  general..  The 
reduction  of  Verona  brought  an  accession  of 
wealth,  and  gave  an  example  to  other  cities. 
Moreover,  as  it  lies  between  Rhntia  and  the 
Julian  Alps,v  it  was  a  post  of  importance,  where 
an  army  in  force  might  command  the  pass  into 
Italy,  and  render  it  impervious  to  the  German 
armiea.  Of  these  operations  Vespasian  had  no 
knowledge}  on  the  contrary,  his  orders  were, 
that  the  troops  should  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  push 
the  war  no  further  till  Muctanus  arrived  with  all 
his  force.  Vespasian  explained  the  motives  that 
determined  his  counsels.  While  he  was  master 
of  Egypt,  the  granary  of  Italy ,<*  and  commanded^ 
besides,  the  revenues  of  the  most  opulent  prov- 
inces, the  VitelUan  army,  for  want  of  pay  and 
provisions,  might  be  forced  to  capitulate.  Muci- 
anus,  in  all  his  letters,  recommended  the  same 
measure ;  adding,  that  a  victory  obtained  with- 
out blood,  and  without  causing  a  tear  to  be  shed, 
would  be  the  truest  glory.  But  those  reasons 
were  specious  and  ostensible  only:  avarice  of 
fsme  was  his  motive  i  he  wished  to  engross  the 
whole  honour  of  the  war.  But  the  fact  was, 
Vespasian  and  his  general  planned  their  opera- 
tions in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  and  before 
their  orders  could  arrive  the  blow  was  struck. 

IX.  Antonius  was  not  of  a  temper  to  remain 
inactive.  He  resolved  to  attempt  the  stations  of 
the  enemy.  His  attack  was  sudden ;  and,  after 
trying  in  a  slight  engagement  the  stxengtii  and 


12  After  the  calamities  occasioned  lijr  Oiho  and  Vhel- 
litts,  the  memory  of  Galba  was  held  In  high  respect  by 
the  people. 

13  The  plains  of  Venna  are  now  called  Compagna  dt 
Vermuu 

14  Vlcetla,  now  VieenMa;  see  the  Geographical  Table 
at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

15  The  Julian  Alps,  the  same  as  the  Phnnoalan.  Seo 
the  Geographical  Table. 

16  Egypt  was  the  Roman  granary  of  com ;  and  Fllny 
the  jTonnger  says,  that  the  people  of  that  country  were 
proud  io  find  that  the  conqaerors  of  the  world  depended 
on  them  fer  th^r  daily  natetenaace.  A^psrUelMl  «#»• 
U»taetin9otmanaiiOtquodvieUrempap»Uumpaaeer9i: 
quedqusim  9woJUamn9^  in  9ui»  mambua,  vtl  ahtmdimtia 
no$tra  vi  famu  mm/.    Pliny's  Panegyric,  a  31. 
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dlipodtiaii  at  tin  Vjtalliuia,  ba  tbonght  proper 
to  ddiit.  Both  portio  ictirad  wiUi  equal  auc- 
CNi.  Id  *. short  time  BJlerwardi  Caxina  pitch- 
ed hlj  camp  in  (be  Deighboncliaod  of  VeioDi, 
between  the  TiUnge  of  Uoitilia,!  and  the  oiaraii 
on  tha  biDki  of  tbe  liver  Tutann.i  This  poit 
■Sbided  him  eveir  idvutige:  he  had  the  mti 
in  hli  roai,  and  (he  feoi  on  each  dink.  He 
wanted  naOiiag  but  fidelity.  Be^opd  all  qnei- 
Uon  he  had  i(  In  his  power,  with  the  whole 
((length  of  his  armf,  to  ciusb  two  legions  under 
Anloniui,  who  had  not  jet  been  joined  bjr  the 
M«ian  arinj,  or,  at  least,  he  night  have  forced 
them  b;  a  ihameful  flight  (0  evacuate  IUI7. 
But  he  trilled  away  (he  timt  with  specious 
delays,  and,  losing  lU  bis  opportunitiei,  treacb- 
crously  sacrificed  tbe  most  precioua  momenti  of 
the  wai.  He  carried  on  a  coneipondence  with 
Antoniai,  content  by  his  letters  (0  debate  with 
a  man  whom  he  ought  to  have  conquered.  He 
continned  to  temporize,  till  by  secret  negotia- 
tions he  eettled  tbe  price  of  perfidy. 

During  this  luspense,  Aponius  Situminus  ar- 
rived at  Verom  with  the  seventh  legion,  called 
Che  CtiaDiui,  under  tbe  command  of  Vipsanius 
Meanli,  then  in  the  rank  of  tribune ;  a  mia  of 
illustrious  birth,  and  of  a  character  worthy  of 

tlie  only  person  who  carried  with  him  ^ir  and 
honourable  motivei.  With  this  reinfommenl 
tlie  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  le- 
gions t  and  yet  to  (hat  inferior  forced  Csdna 
(hongbt  proper  (o  despatch  a  letter,  condemning 
(he  rasbness  of  men,  who,  ifler  their  late  defeat, 
preinmed  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  ttic  field. 
He  eitolled  the  bravery  of  tbe  German  soldiers, 
making  the  slightest  menlion  of  Vitellius,  but 
with  regard  to  Vespasian  not  bazardiUR  one  dis- 
leipectful  word.  Nor  was  there  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  bit  letter  a  single  eipression  that  tended 
either  to  impress  tbe  enemy  with  fear,  or  to 
induce  them  to  revolt.  Vespasian's  generals 
retamed  an  answer  in  a  style  of  magnanimity, 
Tbey  entered  into  no  defence  ol  their  former 
conduct  ]  they  bestowed  the  highest  praise  on 
Vespasian;  relying  on  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  they  spoke  with  confidence  of  the  event, 
and  without  reserve  declaimed  against  Vitellius 
style  of  men  who  had  nothing  to  ff 


To  tl 


d  been 


rewarded  by  Vitellini,  they  pre 
ance  of  the  same  favours,  and  in  eipticil  terms 
invited  Ciacina  to  join  their  party.  Tbe  letters 
of  that  officer,  and  (he  aeveral  answers,  were 
read,  by  order  of  Anionius,  in  the  bearing  of 
tbe  army.    Tbe  soldiers  observed  (be  caution 


with  which  Cncina  spoke  of  Vespasian,  ud  tbt 
undisguised  contempt  of  Vitellius  eiprmed  \j 
the  Flavian  generals.  From  thai  cimuulute 
they  derived  new  alacrity,  and  thoroa^ti  conli- 
dence  in  their  cause. 

X.  AntODiua,  reinforced  by  tbe  anifil  of 
two  legions,  namely,  tbe  third,  commuidtd  bj 
Dilliua  Aponianus,  and  the  eighth,  by  NDmiiin 
Lupns,  resolved  to  mike  a  display  of  his  stm^ 
and  iocloie  Verona  with  lines  of  ciiciimnllitian. 
An  accident  interrupted  the  progresa  of  tkt 
works.  It  happened  that  the  Gilbiaa  legin 
VIS  employed  in  an  advanced  part  of  tbt 
trenches,  frontiug  the  enemy.  Tbey  ptrccind 
at  ■  distance  a  body  of  cavalry,  and,  tbn(ti  in 
fact  they  were  frienda,  miatoofc  them  fori  put)' 
of  tbe  Vitelliins.  Thinking  themselvu  bdnr- 
ed,  they  seized  their  arms,  and,  in  tha  bg^ 
of  surprise,  charged  Ampius  Flavianas  <  si  tk 
author  of  the  plot.  They  had  no  kind  gf  pnnf) 
but  they  bated  the  man,  and  hatred  wu  nA- 
cient  evidence  of  his  guilt.  They  rosird  ul 
clamoured  for  his  blood  ;  and  nothing  leu,  the; 
said,  would  tittsfy  (heir  indiguatloD,  lit  m 
the  kinsman  of  Vitellius,  the  betrayer  of  Oils, 
and  he  bad  embezzled  the  donaUve  iDteDdtl  foi 
(he  soldiers.  These  reproaches  wtrt  loud  lod 
violent.  Flavianus  endeavoured  to  obtain  1 
hearing;  be  stretched  forth  his  hindi;  bt  pns- 
trited  himself  before  them,  rent  bit  ginutnti, 
belt  his  breast,  and  with  tears  anil  gnui  ">■ 
deaVDured  to  mitigate  rcsentmenL  Tbe  an 
despised  him  in  tbit  abject  condition,  isd  Inm 
his  distress  inferred  1  confession  of  guil^ 

Aponius  Satominus  attempted  to  i[i«il,l»'l 
was  overpowered  by  a  general  clamopr.  Tk 
rest  of  the  ofBcera  were  silenced  io  like  mionw. 
Antonius  was  the  only  person  who  conW  o"*' 
himself  heard.  To  hia  authority  and  emqtnct 
he  united  the  art  of  managing  the  temper  of  ibt 
soldiers.  Their  rage,  however,  did  not  sobnlti 
from  foul  abuse  tbey  proceeded  to  viol(«t,«»' 
even  began  to  brandish  their  weapons.  Th 
Beneral  ordered  Flavianus  to  be  ifi«d,  >^ 
d  with  irons.  This  was  uDdeisltod  lo  1* 
ire  than  a  subterfuge  to  elude  the  venjonH 
of  the  soldiers,  who  rushed  to  the  tribnnsl,  "^ 

ving  dispersed  the  guards,  threatened  inioe- 
diile  execution.  Anionius  opposed  bi)  1»bo 
10  their  fury,  and,  drawing  his  jword,  dseluei 
iloud  thai  he  would  fall  by  their  weapM*  M 
!iis  own.  He  looked  around,  invoking  Ibtis- 
Ji»(ance  of  all,  whom  he  either  knew,  or  n» 
dieliDguished  by  any  kind  of  milLlaiy  i«">- 
tion  J  he  directed  hi!  eye!  to  tbe  eagles  and  iU»^ 
ards,  (hoie  gods  of  the  camp,  and  in  »  pUbf^' 
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dispoiition  of  the  Vitellians,  he  thought  proper 
to  dMlst  Both  parties  retired  with  equal  suc- 
cess. In  a. short  time  afterwards  Caecina  pitch- 
ed his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona, 
between  the  Tillage  of  HostiIia,i  and  the  morass 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tartarus.s  This  post 
afforded  him  every  advantage;  he  had  the  river 
in  his  rear,  and  the  fens  on  each  flank.  He 
wanted  nothing  but  fidelity.  Beyond  ail  ques- 
tion he  had  it  in  his  power,  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army,  to  crush  two  legions  under 
Antonius,  who  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  the 
Maesian  army,  or,  at  least,  he  might  have  forced 
them  by  a  shameful  flight  to  evacuate  Italy. 
But  he  trifled  away  the  time  with  specious 
delays,  and,  losing  all  his  opportunities,  treach- 
erously sacrificed  the  most  precious  moments  of 
the  war.  He  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Antooius,  content  by  his  letters  to  debate  with 
a  man  whom  he  ought  to  have  conquered.  He 
continued  to  temporize,  till  by  secret  negotia- 
tions he  settled  the  price  of  perfidy. 

During  this  suspense,  Aponius  Satuminus  ar- 
rived at  Verona  with  the  seventh  legion,  called 
the  Claudiav,  under  the  command  of  Vipsanius 
Meseala,  then  in  the  rank  of  tribune ;  a  man  of 
illustrious  birth,  and  of  a  character  worthy  of 
his  ancestors:  of  all  who  entered  into  that  war, 
the  only  person  who  carried  with  him  fair  and 
honourable  motives.  With  this  reinforcement 
the  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  le- 
gions ;  and  yet  to  that  inferior  force  3  Cascina 
thought  proper  to  despatch  a  letter,  condemning 
the  rashness  of  men,  who,  after  their  late  defeat, 
presumed  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
He  extolled  the  bravery  of  the  German  soldiers, 
making  the  slightest  mention  of  Vitellius,  but 
with  regard  to  Vespasian  not  hazarding  one  dis- 
respectful word.  Nor  was  there  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  letter  a  single  expression  that  tended 
either  to  impress  the  enemy  with  fear,  or  to 
induce  them  to  revolt.  Vespasian's  generals 
returned  an  answer  in  a  style  of  magnanimity. 
They  entered  into  no  defence  of  their  former 
conduct ;  they  bestowed  the  highest  praise  on 
Vespasian:  relying  on  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  they  spoke  with  confidence  of  the  event, 
and  without  reserve  declaimed  against  Vitellius 
in  the  style  of  men  who  had  nothing  to  fear. 
To  the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  had  been 
rewarded  by  Vitellius,  they  promised  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  favours,  and  in  explicit  terms 
invited  CaM:ina  to  join  their  party.  The  letters 
of  that  officer,  and  the  several  answers,  were 
read,  by  order  of  Antonius,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  army.     The  soldiers  observed  the  caution 


1  For  HoflUlia,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 

2  Th6  river  Tartarus,  now  Le  Tartare. 

3  The  forces  under  Vitellius  are  enumerated,  HisU  ii. 
«.  100.  Antonius  had  as  yet  under  bis  comxnand  three 
legions  only. 


with  which  Csecina  spoke  of  Vespasian,  and  the 
undisguised  contempt  of  Vitellius  expressed  ^j 
the  Flavian  generals.  From  that  circumstanto 
they  derived  new  alacrity,  and  thorough  confi- 
dence in  their  cause. 

X.  Antonius,  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
two  legions,  namely,  the  third,  commanded  by 
Dillius  Aponianus,  and  the  eighth,  by  Numisius 
Lupus,  resolved  to  make  a  display  of  his  strength, 
and  inclose  Verona  with  lines  of  circumvaUation. 
An  accident  interrupted  the  progress  of  the 
works.  It  happened  that  the  Galbian  legion 
was  employed  in  an  advanced  part  of  the 
trenches,  fronting  the  enemy^  They  perceived 
at  a  distance  a  body  of  cavalry,  and,  though  in 
fact  they  were  friends,  mistook  them  for  a  party 
of  the  Vitellians.  Thinking  themselves 
ed,  they  seized  their  arms,  and,  in  the  hui 
of  surprise,  charged  Ampius  Flavianus  *  as  the 
author  of  the  plot.  They  had  no  kind  of  proof; 
but  they  hated  the  man,  and  hatred  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  guilt  They  roared  and 
clamoured  for  his  blood ;  and  nothing  less,  they 
said,  would  satisfy  their  indignation.  He  was 
the  kinsman  of  Vitellius,  the  betrayer  of  Otho, 
and  he  had  embezzled  the  donative  intended  for 
the  soldiers.  These  reproaches  were  loud  and 
violent.  Flavianus  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
hearing ;  he  stretched  forth  his  hands ;  he  pros- 
trated himself  before  them,  rent  his  garments, 
beat  his  breast,  and  with  tears  and  groans  en- 
deavoured to  mitigate  resentment.  The  men 
despised  him  in  that  abject  condition,  and  from 
his  distress  inferred  a  confession  of  guilt. 

Aponius  Saturninus  attempted  to  speak,  but 
was  overpowered  by  a  general  clamour.  The 
rest  of  the  officers  were  silenced  in  like  manner. 
Antonius  was  the  only  person  who  could  make 
himself  heard.  To  his  authority  and  eloquence 
he  united  the  art  of  managing  the  temper  of  the 
soldiers.  Their  rage,  however,  did  not  subside ; 
from  foul  abuse  they  proceeded  to  violence,  and 
even  began  to  brandish  their  weapons.  The 
general  ordered  Flavianus  to  be  seized,  and 
loaded  with  irons.  This  was  understood  to  be 
no  more  than  a  subterfuge  to  elude  the  vengeance 
of  the  soldiers,  who  rushed  to  the  tribunal,  and, 
having  dispersed  the  guards,  threatened  imme- 
diate execution.  Antonius  opposed  his  bosom 
to  their  fury,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  declared 
aloud  that  he  would  fall  by  their  weapons  or 
his  own.  He  looked  around,  invoking  the  as- 
sistance of  all,  whom  he  either  knew,  or  saw 
distinguished  by  any  kind  of  military  decora- 
tion ;  he  directed  his  eyes  to  the  eagles  and  stand- 
ards, those  gods  of  the  qamp,  and  in  a  pathetic 
strain  implored  them  to  transfuse  that  frantic 
spirit  into  the  breasts  of  the  enemy .6   At  length 


4  Ampius  Flavianus  has  been  already  mentioned ;  this 
book,  s.  4 ;  and  Hist.  ii.  b.  86. 

5  Tills  prayer  of  Antonius  resembles  the  following 
line  in  Vi^il : 
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the  ledition  began  to  &lMite,a]id  day  cloaing  apace, 
the  men  withdreir  to  their  tents.  In  the  course 
of  the  night,  Flavianus  left  the  camp.  He  had 
not  travelled  far,  when  he  received  letters  s 
from  Vespasian,  in  a  style  that  left  him  no  room 
to  fear  the  displeasure  of  the  prince. 

XI.  The  phreUsy  of  the  soldiers  did  not  stop 
here.  It  spread  as  it  were  by  contagion,  and 
fell  with  violence  on  Aponius  Saturninas,  who 
bad  brought  with  him  the  Msesian  forces.  A 
letter  to  Vitellius  had  been  intercepted,  and  he 
was  supposed  to  be  the  author.  The  story  was 
believed,  and  all  were  fired  with  resentment. 
The  tumult  did  not,  as  before,  begin  when  the 
soldiers  were  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the 
day  s  it  broke  out  at  noon,  when  they  were  in 
full  vigoar,and  for  that  reason  more  to  be  dreaded. 
How  unlike  the  spirit  of  ancient  times !  Under 
the  old  republic,  a  generons  emulation  in  rirtue 
and  heroic  valour  was  the  only  struggle  in  a 
Roman  camp  x  but  now  to  be  the  foremost  in 
sedition  was  the  grand  effort  of  a  depraved  and 
licentious  soldiery.  The  fury  that  showed  itself 
against  Flavianus  was  inflamed  to  madness 
against  Satuminus.  The  Maesian  legions  made  it 
a  merit  with  the  Pannonian  army,  that,  in  the 
Iftte  insurrection,  they  had  lent  their  assistance ; 
and,  in  return,  the  Pannonians  joined  their 
friends,  willing  to  encourage  a  mutiny,  by  which 
they  hoped  that  their  own  guilt  would  be  justi- 
fied, or  at  least  excused.  With  this  spirit  all 
were  ready  to  repeat  their  crime.  They  rushed 
to  the  gardens,  where  Satuminus  was  walking 
for  recreation.  Antonius  opposed  the  mutineers ; 
Messala  and  Aponianus  exerted  their  best  en- 
deavours, but  without  effect.  If  Saturninus 
bad  not  luckily  found  a  lurking  place,  in  the 
furnace  of  a  bath  not  then  in  use,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  he  must  hare  fallen  a  sacrifice.  As 
soon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  he  dismissed  his 
lictors,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Padua. 
There  being  now  no  officer  of  consular  rank 
left  with  the  army,  the  whole  command  devolved 
upon  Antonius.  The  soldiers  were  willing  to 
snbmit  to  his  authority.  The  other  officers  de- 
clined all  competition.  But  if  the  general  did 
not,  by  secret  practices,  excite  the  two  seditions, 
that  he  alone  might  gain  the  honour  of  the  war 
without  a  rival,  the  suspicion,  which  numbers 
entertained,  was  injurious  to  his  character. 

XI L  During  these  transactions,  the  camp  of 
Vitellius  was  not  free  from  disturbance.  The 
discord  there  did  not  originate  from  suspicions 


Dli  mellora  plls,  erroremque  hosttbus  ilium. 

Oboboic.  ill.  ver.  513. 

6  This  passage  seems  to  have  been  roisunderslood  by 
•ome  pf  ibe  conunenuoora.  They  observe  ihat  there 
was  not  safflcient  time  for  YespeslBn  to  receive  intelli- 
gence and  return  an  answer  ikvourable  to  Flavianus ; 
but  thej  might  have  recollected,  that  he,  who  had  a  long 
joomey  to  make,  most  probably  receive<l  the  letters  in 
qpMSUon  at  some  place  on  the  road. 


entertained  by  the  soldiers,  but  had  its  source  in 
the  perfidy  of  the  general  officers.  Lucilius 
Bassus,7  who  commanded  the  fleet  at  Ravenna, 
had  already  drawn  over  to  his  party  a  number 
of  the  marines,  all  natives  of  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia,  and,  those  provinces  having  all  al« 
ready  declared  for  Vespasian,  ready  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  countrymen.  The  dead  of 
night  was  chosen  as  the  fit  time  for  carrying 
their  treasonable  designs  into  execution.  At  that 
hour  when  all  was  hushed  in  sleep,  the  conBpi-« 
rators  agreed  to  meet  in  the  quarter  where  the 
colours  were  deposited.  Bassus  remained  in  his 
own  house,  conscious  of  his  treachery,  or,  per* 
haps,  alarmed  for  himself,  and  willing  to  wait 
the  issue.  The  masters  of  the  galleys  began  the 
revolt.  They  seized  the  images  of  Vitellius,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  who  attempted  to  resist. 
The  common  herd,  with  their  usual  love  of  in- 
novation, went  over  to  Vespasian.  Bassus,  in 
that  moment,  ventured  to  appear,  avowing 
himself  the  author  of  the  treason.  The  fleet 
immediately  chose  another  commander.  Cor« 
nelius  Fuscus  was  the  person  appointed.  That 
officer  soon  appeared  at  Ravenna,  and  took  upon 
him  his  new  commission.  By  his  order.  Bas- 
sos, under  a  proper  guard,  but  honourably 
treated,  was  obliged  to  embark  for  Atria.*  At 
that  place  he  was  thrown  into  fetters  by  Men- 
nius  Ruflnus,  who  commanded  the  garrison ;  but 
he  was  soon  released  at  the  desire  of  Hormus, 
one  of  Vespasian's  freedmen,  who,  it  seems, 
had  the  presumption  to  figure  away  among  the 
general  officers. 

XIII.  The  defection  of  the  fleet  was  no 
sooner  known,  than  CsBcina,  having  removed 
out  of  the  way  the  best  part  of  his  army  under 
various  pretexts  of  military  duty,  called  a  meeU 
ing  of  the  principal  centurions,  and  a  select  party 
of  soldiers,  in  the  place  assigned  for  the  eagles,^ 
the  most  private  part  of  the  camp.  He  there 
opened  his  mind  without  reserve.  He  expatiat- 
ed in  praise  of  Vespasian,  and  painted  forth  in 
glaring  colours  the  strength  of  the  combination 
formed  in  his  favour.  The  fleet,  he  said,  had  re- 
volted, and,  by  consequence,  Italy  would  be 
distressed  for  provisions.  Spain  and  both  the 
Gauls  were  up  in  arms ;  at  Rome  the  minds  of 
men  were  wavering,  and  a  storm  was  ready  to 
burst  upon  Vitellius.  The  men  whom  Antoniua 
had  engaged  in  the  plot  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
the  rest,  incited  by  their  example,  took  the  oatb 
of  fidelity  to  Vespasian.  The  images  of  Vitel- 
lius were  torn  from  the  ensigns,  and  despatches 


7  ^or  LacilluB  Bassus,  see  Hist.  ii.  a  100. 

8  For  Atria,  see  the  Geographical  Table  el  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 

9  The  part  of  the  camp  called  Primifia  was  the 
place  wliere  the  eagles  were  deposiud.  SCatius  has  a 
similar  paesage : 

Concilii  peneUitle,  domumque  verendam 

Sicnoniro.  Tnss.  lib.  x.  ver.  t30. 
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were  leot  off  with  intelligence  to  the  adverse 
aimj.  This  transaction  was  no  sooner  known 
in  Caecina's  camp,  than  the  rest  of  the  soldiers 
rushed  in  a  body  to  the  quarter  of  the  eagles  and 
standards.  They  saw  the  name  of  Vespasian 
displayed  to  view,  and  the  images  of  Vitellius 
scattered  aboilt  in  fragments.  A  deep  and  sul- 
len siledce  followed.  A  general  uproar  soon 
broke  out,  and  with  one  7oice  the  men  exclaim- 
ed, **  Where  is  now  the  glory  of  the  German 
armies  ?  Without  hazarding  a  battle,  and  with- 
out a  wound,  we  must  lay  down  our  arms,  and 
deliver  ourselves  to  the  enemy  bound  in  chains. 
And  to  what  enemy  ?  To  the  legions  lately 
vanquished  by  superior  valour  t  nay,  to  a  part 
of  those  legions :  for  the  strength  and  bulwark 
of  Otho's  forces,  the  first  and  fourteenth,  are 
not  with  the  army.  And  is  this  the  issue  of 
our  fame  in  arms,  and  of  our  late  glorious  vic- 
tory ?  Did  so  many  brave  and  gallant  soldiers 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  bravery  in  the 
field,  that  they  might  now,  like  a  drove  of  slaves, 
be  delivered  up  to  Antonius,  a  man  formerly 
banished  for  his  crimes  ?  ^  The  fleet,  we  are 
told,  has  revolted :  and  shall  eight  legions  be 
transferred  as  an  appendage  to  their  treachery  ? 
Bassus,  it  seems,  will  have  it  so  j  and  such  is 
the  pleasure  of  Caecina.  They  l»ve  despoiled 
the  prince  of  his  houses,  his  gardens,  and  his 
treasure,  and  they  want  now  to  rob  him  of  his 
soldiers  ;  of  soldiers,  who,  with  swords  in  their 
hands,  and  in  full  possession  of  their  strength 
and  vigour,  are  to  yield  without  an  engagement, 
and  bear  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  Vespasian 
and  his  party.  To  such  as  may  hereafter  de- 
sire an  account, of  the  battles  we  have  fought, 
and  the  dangers  which  we  have  encountered, 
what  answer  shall  we  make  ?" 

XIV.  Such  were  the  complaints,  and  such 
the  language,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of 
the  whole  body.  Each  man  spoke  his  feelings, 
and  all  concurred  in  one  general  uproar.  The 
fifth  legion  took  the  lead:  they  restored  the 
images  of  Vitellius;  they  seized  CsBcina,  and 
loaded  him  with  fetters.  Fabius  Fabullus,  com- 
mander of  the  fifth  legion,  and  Cassius  Longus, 
the  prefect  of  the  camp,  were  declared  com- 
manders in  chief.  A  party  of  marines  belong- 
ing to  three  light  galleys  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enraged  soldiery,  and  though  ignorant 
of  all  that  passed,  and  innocent  of  the  late 
defection,  were  to  a  man  put  to  the  sword. 
After  this  exploit,  the  discontented  troops 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  having  demolished 
the  bridge,  inarched  back  to  Hostilia,  and 
thence  to  Cremona,  where  the  first  legion, 
called  Italica,  and  the  one  and  twentieth, 
known  by  the  name  of  IUpax,  had  been  sta- 
tioned by  Cecina. 


I  Anlonfus  had  been  convicted  of  extortion,  anil  fur 
that  offence  sent  into  banishment  Annals,  xiv.  0. 40. 


XV.  Apprised  of  these  transactions,  Aato- 
nius  resolved,  while  the  enemy  was  still  distract- 
ed, and  dispersed  at  different  stations,  not  to  let 
the  war  languish  till  the  Vitellians  began  to  act 
with  unanimity,  and  the  generals  recovered  their 
authority.  He  knew  that  Valens  had  set  out 
from  Rome,  and  Cxcina's  treachery,  he  had 
reason  to  think,  would  make  him  push  forward 
with  expedition  to  join  the  army.  The  zeal  of 
Valens  for  the  cause  in  which  he  embarked,  was 
sufficiently  distinguished,  and  he  was  known  to 
be  an  officer  of  experience.  Besides  this,  a  large 
body  of  Germans  was  expected  to  force  their 
way  through  Rhaetia  into  Italy,  and  Vitellius 
had  sent  for  succours  into  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain;  a  formidable  preparation,  if  Antonius 
had  not  determined  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
He  moved  with  his  whole  army  from  Verona, 
and  in  two  days  arrived  at  Bedriacum.  On  the 
following  morning  he  set  the  legions  to  work  at 
the  intrenchments,  and,  under  colour  of  foraging, 
but  in  truth  to  give  the  men  a  relish  for  plunder, 
sent  the  auxiluiry  cohorts  to  ravage  the  plains 
near  Cremona.  To  support  them  in  this  ex- 
pedition, he  himself,  at  the  head  of  four  thou- 
sand horse,  advanced  eight  miles  beyond  Be- 
driacum ;  while  his  scouts  took  a  wider  range, 
to  discover  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
"'^VI.  About  the  fifth  hour  of  the  day,  a  sol- 
dier at  full  speed  brought  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  was  approaching.  He  had  seen  their 
advanced  parties,  and  distinctly  heard  the  bus- 
tle of  the  whole  aimy.  Antonius  began  to  pre- 
pare for  action.  While  he  was  deliberating, 
Arrius  Varus,  eager  to  distinguish  himself, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horse,  and 
put  the  front  line  of  the  Vitellians  to  the  rout 
The  slaughter  was  inconsiderable.  A  party  of 
the  enemy  advanced  to  support  the  broken  ranks, 
and  changed  the  fortune  of  the  field.  Varus 
and  his  men  were  obliged  to  give  ground,  and 
they,  who  had  pursued  with  eagerness,  were 
now  in  the  rear  of  the  retreat.  In  this  rash 
action  Antonius  had  no  share.  He  foresaw  the 
consequence,  and  now  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
vent further  mischief.  Having  exhorted  his 
men,  he  ordered  the  cavalry  to  open  their  ranks, 
and  draw  off  in  two  divisions  towards  the  flanks 
of  the  army,  in  order  to  leave  a  void  space  for 
the  reception  of  Varus  and  his  routed  party. 
The  legions  were  called  out,  and,  in  the  country 
round,  the  signal  was  given  to,  the  foraging  co- 
horts to  abandon  their  booty,  and  repair  forth- 
with to  the  field  of  battle.  Varus,  in  the  mean 
time,  returned  to  the  main  body,  covered  with 
dismay,  and  by  his  appearance  diffusing  terror 
through  the  ranks.  He  and  his  men  bad  re- 
treated with  precipitation ;  the  able  and  the 
wounded  in  one  promiscuous  panic  fled  before 
the  enemy,  all  in  wild  confusion,  and,  on  a  nar- 
row causey,  obstructing  one  another. 

XVII.  Antonius,  in  this  pressing  exigence, 
omitted  nothing  that  could  be  expected  from  a 
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MCBmuider  of  experience  tnd  imdauDted  yalour. 
He  rallied  the  broken  ranks :  where-  the  men 
were  giving  way,  by  his  presence  he  revived 
their  drooping  courage ;  wherever  there  was 
either  danger,  or  an  advantage  to  be  taken,  he 
was  ready  on  the  spot,  with  his  directions,  with 
his  voice,  with  his  sword,  inspiring  courage, 
conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and  man- 
ifest to  the  enemy.  His  courage  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  transported  him  beyond  him- 
self. In  a  noble  fit  of  martial  ardour,  he  trans- 
fixed with  his  spear  a  standard-bearer  in  the 
act  of  flying,  and  instantly  seizing  the  colours, 
advanced  against  the  enemy.  This  bold  exertion 
had  its  effect.  A  party  of  the  cavalry,  in  num- 
ber about  a  hundred,  felt  the  disgrace  of  desert- 
ing their  general,  and  returned  to  the  charge. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  favoured  Antonius. 
The  causey  was  narrowest  in  that  part,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  river  >  that  flowed  in  the  rear 
being  broken  dovm,  the  men  could  not  pursue 
their  flight  where  the  banks  were  steep,  and 
the  fordable  places  were  unknovm.  By  this 
restraint,  or  by  some  turn  of  fortune,  the  battle 
was  restored.  The  sc^'Uers  made  a  stand,  and, 
having  recovered  their  ranks,  received  the  Vitel- 
lians,  who  rushed  on  with  eagerness,  but  with- 
out order,  and  in  a  short  time  were  put  to  the 
lout  Antonius  pressed  on  the  re^r  of  such  ai 
fled,  and  all  who  resisted  died  on  the  spot.  The 
rest  of  Vespasian's  army  acted  as  the  impulse 
of  individuals  prompted)  they  secured  their 
prisoners,  they  seized  the  arms  and  horses  of 
the  slain,  and  made  the  field  resound  with 
shouts  of  victory.  The  runaways,  who  had 
dispersed  themselves  in  various  quarters,  heard 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  their  comrades,  and, 
to  claim  part  of  the  glory,  hurried  back  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

XVIII.  At  the  distance  of  four  milM  from 
Cremona,  the  banners  of  the  two  legions  called 
RiPAX  *  and  Itauca  appeared  in  view.  The 
advantage  gained  by  the  Vitellian  cavalry,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  was  their  motive  for  ad- 
vancing so  far:  but,  seeing  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
they  neither  opened  their  ranks  to  receive  their 
flying  friends,  nor  dared  to  attack  an  enemy  at 
that  time  well  nigh  exhausted  by  the  labours  of 
the  day.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity  they  de- 
fpised  their  general  officers,  and  in  their  dis- 
tress began  to  feel  that  they  wanted  an  able 
commander.  While  they  stood  at  gaze,  irreso- 
lute, and  covered  with  consternation,  the  cavalry 
of  Antonius  attacked  them  with  impetuous 
fury.  Vipsanius  Messala  followed  to  support 
the  ranks,  at  the  head  of  the  Mssian  auxiliaries, 


2  The  river  called  Demuma.  See  the  Oeographical 
Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

2  The  twenty-first  legion  called  iZapa«,and  the  first 
called  UaUCi  fought  on  the  side  of  Viieilios.  See  HisL 
lLs.100.  ' 


who,  though  they  had  made  a  long  march,  were 
so  well  inured  to  discipline,  that  they  were 
deemed  nothing  inferior  to  the  legionary  soldiers. 
The  foot  and  cavalry,  acting  with  united  vigour, 
bore  down  all  opposition.  The  Vitellians  hoped 
to  find  within  the  walls  of  Cremona  a  safe  shel- 
ter from  the  rage  of  a  pursuing  enemy,  and  for 
that  reason  were  less  inclined  to  maintain  the 
conflict. 

XIX.  Antonius  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
pursue  his  advantage :  he  was  content  to  remain 
master  of  the  field.  The  victory,  he  knew,  was 
dearly  bought )  and  it  behoved  him  to  spare  both 
men  and  horses,  fatigued  with  toil,  and  fainting 
under  their  wounds.  Towards  the  close  of  day, 
the  whole  force  of  Vespasian's  army  arrived  and 
joined  Antonius.  Having  seen,  on  their  march, 
the  plains  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the 
ground  still  reeking  with  blood,  they  concluded, 
from  so  vast  a  scene  of  slaughter,  that  the  war 
was  nearly  over,  and,  to  give  the  finishing 
blow,  desired  to  be  led  on  to  Cremona,  either  to 
receive  a  voluntary  surrender,  or  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm.  This  demand  sounded  like 
courage  and  public  spirit  i  but  other  motives 
were  at  the  bottom.  In  their  hearts  the  men 
argued  for  their  own  personal  advantage.  **  Cre- 
mona," they  said,  «  was  situated  in  an  vpen 
plain,  and  might  be  taken  by  assault  The 
darkness  of  the  night  would  not  abate  their 
courage,  and  for  spoil  and  plunder  that  was  the 
proper  season.  If  they  waited  for  the  return  of 
day,  terms  of  peace  might  arrive ;  a  capitulation 
would  be  proposed ;  and,  in  that  case,  what  re* 
ward  was  the  soldier  to  expect  for  all  his  labour, 
and  his  blood  spilt  in  the  service  }  The  cold, 
the  useless  praise  of  moderation  and  human- 
ity would  be  his  only  recompense,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  place  would  fall  to  the  prin- 
cipal ofllcers.  By  the  laws  of  war,  when  a 
town  is  carried  by  storm,  the  booty  belongs 
to  the  soldiers;  but  a  surrender  transfers  the 
whole  to  the  generals."  Inflamed  by  these  con- 
siderations, they  disdained  to  listen  to  the  tri- 
bunes and  centurions ;  with  the  clangour  of 
their  arms  they  suppressed  the  voice  of  reason, 
determined,  if  not  led  on  to  the  attack,  to  shake 
off  all  authority. 

XX.  Antonius  made  his  way  through  .the 
ranks,  and,  by  his  presence  having  commanded 
silence,  spoke  as  follows :  « It  is  neither  in  my 
temper  nor  my  intention  to  deprive  a  set  of 
gallant  soldiers  of  the  glory,  or  the  recompense, 
due  to  their  valour :  but  the  general,  and  the 
men  under  his  command,  have  their  distinct 
provinces.  Courage  and  ardour  for  the  conflict 
are  the  soldier's  virtues :  to  foresee  events,  to 
provide  against  disasters,  and  to  plan  with  deli- 
beration, and  even  with  delay,  is  the  duty  of  the 
commander  in  chief.  By  suspending  the  opera- 
tions of  war,  success  is  often  insured :  by  teme- 
rity all  is  put  to  the  hazard.  In  the  last  battle 
I  exposed  my  person,  I  fought  in  the  ranks,  I 
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stniDed  every  nerve  to  gain  the  victory :  let  me 
BOW  by  my  experience,  by  advice,  and  by  pru- 
dent counsels,  the  true  arts  of  a  general,  endea- 
vour to  terminate  the  war  with  glory.  The 
question  at  present  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 
We  have  the  night  before  us  ;  the  town,  its  en- 
trance, and  the  condition  of  the  works,  are  un- 
known to  us :  the  enemy  is  within  the  walls, 
and  may  try  various  stratagems.  And  if  the 
gates  were  thrown  open,  even  then,  without  the 
best  intelligence,  without  broad  day-light,  and 
without  a  view  of  the  fortifications,  it  would  be 
madness  to  venture.  And  will  you  hazard  an 
assault,  without  knowing  the  approaches  to  the 
place,  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  without  being 
able  to  judge  whether  we  ought  to  batter  a 
breach,  or  by  missive  weapons  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  works  ?  Which  of  you  has  been  pro- 
vident enough  to  bring  his  hatchet,  his  pickaxe, 
and  the  various  tools  which  a  siege  requires  ? 
With  those  instruments  you  are  unprovided; 
'  and  what  arm  among  you  is  strong  enough  with 
a  sword  and  spear  to  sap  the  walls  of  Cremona  ? 
How  are  we  to  throw  up  ramparts,  and  how 
prepare  hurdles  and  penthouses  to  cover  our  ap- 
proach ?  In  the  moment  of  need,  must  we  all 
stand  at  gaze,  wondering  at  our  folly,  and  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications  ?  Pass  but  one 
night,  and  with  our  battering  engines,  and  our 
warlike  machines,  we  shall  advance  in  force, 
and  carry  victory  along  with  us  at  the  point 
of  our  swords."  At  the  close  of  this  ha- 
rangue he  ordered  the  followers  of  the  camp, 
escorted  by  a  select  party  of  the  cavalry,  to  set 
out  for  fiedriacum,  in  order  to  bring  a  supply 
of  provisions,  and  all  necessaries  for  the  use  of 
the  army. 

XXI.  The  soldiers  were  still  dissatisfied,  and  a 
mutiny  was  ready  to  break  out,  when  a  party  of 
horse  that  went  out  to  scour  the  country,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Cremona,  return- 
ed with  intelligence,  obtained  from  the  stragglers 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  that  the  whole 
Vitellian  army  encamped  at  Hostilia,  having 
beard  of  that  day's  defeat,  made  a  forced  march 
of  thirty  miles,  and,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six 
legions,  were  near  at  hand,  breathing  vengeance, 
and  determined  to  offer  battle.  In  this  alarming 
crisis  the  soldiers  were  willing  to  listen  to  their 
superior  office^.  Antonius  prepared  to  receive 
the  enemy.  He  ordered  the  thirteenth  legion  to 
take  post  on  the  Posthumian  causey ;  on  the 
open  plain,  towards  their  left,  he  stationed  the 
seventh,  called  the  Galbiait  ;  and  at  a  small 
distance  the  seventh,  named  the  Claudian,  on 
a  spot  defended  by  a  mere  country  ditch.  On 
the  right  he  placed  the  eighth  legion,  on  a  wide- 
extended  plain,  and  the  third  in  a  thick  copse, 
that  stood  near  at  hand.  Such  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  eagles  and  standards  :  the  soldiers 
took  their  post  as  chance  directed  them  in  the 
dark.  The  prstorian  banner  stood  near  the 
third  legion  $  the  auxiliary  cohorts  were  in  the 


wings ;  the  cavalry  covered  the  flanks  and  tbe 
rear.  The  two  Suevian  kings,  Sido  and  Itali- 
cus,  with  the  best  troops  of  their  nation,  took 
their  post  in  the  front  of  the  lines. 

XXII.  The  Vitellian  army  had  every  ad- 
vantage, without  the  skill  to  profit  by  their  situa- 
tion. Had  they  halted  that  night  at  Cremona, 
as  prudence  dictated,  to  refresh  their  men  by 
food  and  sleep,  the  engagement,  on  the  next 
morning,  would  have  been  with  an  enemy  chilled 
by  the  damps  of  the  night,  and  faint  for  want 
of  provisions.  A  complete  victory  would,  most 
probably,  have  been  the  consequence.  But  they 
had  no  commander.  Without  conduct  or  judg- 
ment, about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  they 
made  a  forward  movement,  and  attacked  an 
army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Of  the  dis- 
position made  by  the  Vitellians  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  without  any  guide  but  their  own  inme- 
tuous  fury,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should 
give  an  accurate  account  t  we  are  told,  however, 
that  it  was  as  follows :  The  fourth  legion,  called. 
Mackdoitica,  was  stationed  in  the  right  wing ; 
the  fifth  and  fifteenth,  supported  by  the  vexilla* 
ries  of  three  British  legions,  the  ninth,  the 
second,  and  the  twentieth,  formed  the  centre  < 
in  the  left  wing  stood  the  first,  the  sixteenth, 
and  two-and-twentieth.  The  soldiers  of  the  two 
legions  called  Rapax  and  Italica  were  mixed 
at  random  throughout  the  lines.  The  cavalry 
and  auxiliaries  chose  their  station.  The  battle 
lasted  through  the  night  with  great  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  and  alternate  success.  In  the  dark, 
courage  gave  no  superiority  ;  the  ardent  eye  and 
the  vigorous  arm  were  of  no  avail.  All  distinc- 
tion was  lost.  The  weapons  on  both  sides  were 
the  same.  The  watch-word,  frequently  asked 
and  repeated,  was  known  to  both  armies.  The 
colours,  taken  and  retaken  by  difiTerent  parties, 
were  mixed  in  wild  confusion.  The  seventh 
legion,  lately  raised  by  Galba,  suffered  the  most. 
Six  of  ^heir  principal  centurions  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  some  of  their  colours  taken.  The 
eagle  itself  was  in  danger,  had  not  Attilius 
Verus,  the  principal  centurion,!  enacted  won- 
ders to  prevent  that  disgrace.  He  made  a  dread- 
ful carnage,  and  died,  at  last,  fighting  with  un- 
daunted bravery. 

XXIII.  Vespasian's  army  was  giving  way, 
when  Antonius  brought  the  pretorian  cohorta 
into  the  heat  of  the  action.  They  routed  the 
enemy,  and  in  their  turn  were  forced  to  retreat. 
The  Vitellians,  at  this  time,  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  their  battering-engines,  which,  in  the 
beginning,  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
field,  and  could  only  play  at  random  against  the 
woods  and  hedges  that  sheltered  the  enemy. 
They  were  now  removed  to  the  Posthumian 
way,  and  thence,  having  an  open  space  before 


I  It  appears  firom  this,  that  the  first  centurion,  Printi' 
piU  CetUurio,  was  the  eagle-bearer. 
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them,  could  diBCbaige  their  mitsive  weapons 
with  good  effect  The  fifteenth  legion  had  an 
engine  of  enormous  size,^  which  was  played  off 
with  dreadful  execution,  and  discharged  massy 
ttones,  of  weight  to  crush  whole  ranks  at  once. 
Inevitable  ruin  must  have  followed,  if  two  sol- 
diers had  not  signalized  themselves  by  a  brave 
exploit.  Covering  themselves  with  the  shields 
of  the  enemy  which  they  found  among  the  slain, 
they  advanced  undiscovered  to  the  battering-en- 
gine, and  cutthe  ropes  and  springs.  In  this  bold 
adventure,  they  both  perished,  and  with  them 
two  names  that  deserved  to  be  made  immortal. 
The  glory  of  the  action  is  all  that  can  be  now 
feeorded. 

The  battle  was  hitherto  fought  with  doubtful 
•uccess,  when,  night  being  far  advanced,  the 
moon  rose,  and  discovered  the  face  of  things  with 
great  advantage  to  Vespasian's  army.  The  light 
•hone  on  their  backs,  and  the  shadows  of  men  and 
hones  projected  forward  to  such  a  length,  that 
the  Vitelliana,  deceived  by  appearances,  aimed 
mt  the  wrong  mark.  Their  darts,  by  consequence, 
fell  short  of  their  aim.  The  moon-beams,  in  the 
meantime,  played  on  the  front  of  their  lines,  and 
gave  their  bodies  in  full  view  to  the  adverse  army, 
who  fought  behind  their  shadows,  as  if  concealed 
io  obscurity. 

XXIV.  Antonius,  at  length,  was  happy  that  he 
oould  see,  and  be  seen.  He  did  every  thing  to  rouse 
tiie  courage  of  his  men ;  he  upbraided  some ;  he 
applauded  others :  he  made  ample  promises,  and 
gave  hopes  to  all.  He  asked  the  Pannonian 
legions,  wliat  was  their  motive  for  taking  up 
aims  ?  **  Here,"  he  said,  "  here  is  the  spot  where 
jou  may  efface  the  memory  of  your  former  de- 
feat ;  in  this  field  you  may  redeem  your  honour." 
He  called  aloud  to  the  Mssians,  '*  Tou  were  the 
first  movers  of  the  war;  you  talked  in  high- 
flounding  words  i  but  you  talked  in  vain,  if  you 
can  neither  oppose  the  swords  nor  bear  the  eye 
of  the  enemy.'*  He  was  busy  in  every  quarter, 
and  had  apt  words  for  all.  To  the  third  legion 
he  spoke  more  at  large :  he  called  to  mind  their 
former  and  their  recent  exploits.  "  They,"  he 
taid,  *'  were  the  men,  who  under  Mark  Antony  3 
defeated  the  Parthians;  and  the  Armenians, 
mder  Corbulo.  In  a  late  campaign  the  Sarma- 
tians  fled  before  them."  The  prastorians  called 
forth  his  indignation;  « Now,"  he  said,  « now 
is  your  time  to  conquer,  or  renounce  the  name 
of  soldiers.  If  you  give  way,  you  will  be  deem- 
ed no  better  than  a  band  of  peasants.  What 
general,  or  what  camp,  will  receive  you  ?  Your 
ensigns  and  your  colours  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.     You  may  there  regain  them  ;  you  now 


2  The  warlike  engine  called  Baliata^  is  described  by 
Yegetios,  lib.  iv.  ■.  22. 

3  Bfark  Antx>n7  gained  a  rictory  o^r  the  Parthians, 
A.  U.  C.  718.  Dio,  lib.  zliz.  For  Corbulo's  success  in 
Anneniaf  see  Annals,  z. 


must  conquer,  or  oe  put  to  the  sword ;  after  youf 
late  disgrace  there  is  no  alternative."  A  general 
shout  resounded  through  the  field ;  and  in  that 
moment  the  third  legion,  according  to  the  custom 
observed  in  Syria,  paid  their  adoration  to  the 
rising  sun."4 

XXV.  This  eastern  form  of  worship,  cither 
by  chance,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  Antonius, 
gave  rise  to  a  sudden  report  that  Mucianus  was 
arrived,  and  that  the  two  confederate  armies  ex- 
changed mutual  salutations.  Animated  by  this 
incident,  Vespasian's  soldiers,  as  if  actually  re- 
inforced, charged  with  redoubled  fury.  The  Vi- 
tellian  ranks  began  to  give  way.  Left  to  their 
own  impulse,  without  a  chief  to  conduct  the  bat- 
tle, they  extended  or  condensed  their  lines  as 
fear  or  courage  prompted.  Antonius  saw  their 
confusion.  He  ordered  his  men  to  advance  in  a 
close  compacted  body.  The  loose  and  scattered 
numbers  of  the  enemy  gave  way  at  once.  Tho 
carriages  and  engines,  that  lay  at  random  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  (he  field,  made  it  impossible  to  restore 
the  order  of  the  battle.  The  victors,  eager  to 
pursue  their  advantage,  poshed  forward  to  the 
causeway,  and  having  gained  a  sure  footing,  made 
a  dreadful  carnage. 

An  a<^ident,  that  happened  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  gave  a  shock  to  humanity.  A  father  was 
killed  by  his  own  son.  The  fact  and  the  names 
of  the  men  are  recorded  by  Vipstanius  Messala; 
upon  his  authority  I  shall  state  the  particulars. 
Julius  Mansuetus,  a  native  of  Spain,  enrolled 
himself  in  the  legion  already  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  Rapax.  He  left  behind  him  a  son  then 
of  tender  years.  The  youth,  grown  up  to  roan- 
hood,  enlisted  in  the  seventh  legion  raised  by 
Galba.  In  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  fight,  he 
met  his  father,  and  with  a  mortal  wound  stretch- 
ed him  on  the  ground.  He  stooped  to  examine 
and  rifle  the  body.  The  unhappy  lather  raised 
his  eyes,  and  knew  his  son.  The  son,  in  return, 
acknowledged  his  dying  parent ;  he  burst  into 
tears ;  he  clasped  his  father  in  his  arms,  and,  ia 
the  anguish  of  his  heart,  with  earnest  supplica- 
tions entreated  him  not  to  impute  to  bis  unhappy 
son  the  detestable  crime  of  parricide.  "  The 
deed,"  he  said,  *<  is  horrible,  but  it  is  not  mine  \  it 
is  the  guilt  of  a  civil  war.  In  the  general  mad- 
ness of  the  state,  the  act  of  one  poor  wretched 
soldier  is  a  small  portion  of  the  public  misery." 
He  then  opened  a  grave,  embraced  the  body,  and, 
with  filial  affection  raising  it  in  his  arms,  dis- 
charged the  last  melancholy  duty  to  his  murdered 
father. 

This  pathetic  scene  did  not  escape  observation, 
A  few  drew  near,  others  were  attracted,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  fatal  deed  was  known  through- 
out the  army.     The  soldiers  heaved  a  sigh,  and 


4  The  eastern  nations  worshipped  the  rising  sun. 
The  Parthians  are  described  In  that  act  of  devotion  by 
Herodian,  lib.  Iv.  cap.  15. 
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with  curses  execrated  the  fnntic  rage  of  cinl 
discord.  And  yet,  with  those  sentiments,  they 
went  the  next  moment  to  plunder  their  slaughter- 
ed friends,  their  relations,  and  brothers.  They 
called  it  a  crime,  and  yet  repeated  what  their 
hearts  condemned. 

XXVI.  The  conquerors  pushed  on  to  Cremona, 
and  no  sooner  drew  near  the  place,  than  they  saw 
a  new  difficulty  still  to  be  surmounted.  In  the 
war  with  Otho,  the  German  legions  had  formed 
a  camp  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  fortified 
it  with  lines  of  circumvallation.  New  works 
were  added  afterwards.  The  victors  stood  as- 
tonished at  the  sight,  and  even  the  generals  were 
at  a  stand,  undecided  what  plan  to  pursue.  With 
troops  harassed  and  worn  out  by  continual  exer- 
tions through  the  night  and  day,  an  attempt  to 
carry  the  place  by  storm  was  not  advisable,  and, 
without  succours  at  hand,  might  be  dangerous ; 
and  yet  the  march  to  Bedriacum  would  be  a  la- 
borious undertaking,  and  to  retreat  were  to  give 
up  the  fruit  of  a  victory  dearly  earned.  In 
their  present  situation,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
throw  up  intrenchments ;  and  that  work,  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  on  the  watch  to  sally  out, 
might  put  every  thing  to  the  hazard.  A  difficulty 
still  greater  than  all  arose  from  the  temper  of 
the  men,  who  showed  themselves,  at  all  times 
insensible  of  danger,  and  impatient  of  delay.  A 
state  of  security  was  a  state  of  listless  indolence, 
and  daring  enterprise  was  the  proper  occupation 
of  a  soldier.  Wounds,  and  blood,  and  slaughter, 
were  nothing  to  men  who  thought  that  plunder 
can  never  be  too  dearly  bought. 

XXVII.  Antonius  judged  it  best  to  yield  to 
the  disposition  of  his  men.  He  invested  the 
works,  determined  to  risk  a  general  assault.  The 
attack  began  at  a  distance,  with  a  volley  of  stones 
and  darts.  The  advantage  was  on  the  side  of 
the  besieged.  They  possessed  the  heights,  and 
with  surer  aim  annoyed  the  enemy  at  the  foot 
of  the  ramparts.  Antonius  saw  the  necessity 
of  dividing  his  operations ;  to  some  of  the  legions 
he  assigned  distinct  parts  of  the  works,  and  or- 
dered others  to  advance  against  the  gates.  By 
this  mode  of  attack  in  different  quarters,  he 
knew  that  valour  as  well  as  cowardice  would  be 
conspicuous,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  would 
animate  the  whole  army.  The  third  and  seventh 
legions  took  their  station  opposite  to  the  road  that 
leads  to  Bedriacum }  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Claudian  legions  carried  on  the  siege  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  town ;  and  the  thirteenth  invested 
the  gate  that  looked  towards  Brixia.i  In  this 
position  the  troops  rested  on  their  arms,  till  they 
were  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
with  pick-axes,  spades,  and  hooks,  and  scaling- 
ladders.  Being,  at  length,  provided  with  proper 
weapons,  they  formed  a  military  shell  with  their 


1  For  Brixia,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 


shields,  and,  under  that  cover,  advanced  to  the 
ramparts.  The  Koman  art  of  war  was  seen  on 
both  sides.  The  VitelUans  rolled  down  massy- 
stones,  and,  wherever  they  saw  an  opening,  in- 
serting their  long  poles  and  spears,  rent  assunder 
the  whole  frame  and  texture  of  the  shields,  while 
the  assailants,  deprived  of  shelter,  suffered  a 
terrible  slaughter. 

XXVIII.  The  assault  was  no  longer  pushed 
on  with  vigour.  The  generals  saw  that  their 
exhortations  had  no  effect,  and  that  mere  praise 
was  a  barren  recompense.  To  inspire  the  men 
with  courage,  they  pointed  to  Cremona  as  the 
reward  of  victory.  Whether  this  expedient 
was,  as  Messala  informs  us,  suggested  by  Hoi^ 
mus,  or,  on  the  authority  of  Caius  Plinius,s  must 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  Antonius,  we  have 
now  no  means  of  knowing.  Whoever  was  the 
author  of  a  deed  so  cruel  and  flagitious,  neither 
of  those  two  officers  can  be  said  to  have  degen- 
erated from  his  former  principles.  The  place 
being  thus  devoted  to  plunder,  nothing  could  re- 
strain the  ardour  of  the  soldiers.  Braving  wounds 
and  danger,  and  death  itself^  they  began  to  sap 
the  foundation  of  the  walls ;  they  battered  the 
gates ;  they  braced  their  shields  over  their  heads ; 
and,  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  their  eonuadee, 
they  grappled  with  the  besieged,  and  dragged 
them  headlong  from  the  ramparts.  A  dreadful 
havoc  followed.  The  unhurt,  the  wouhded,  the 
maimed,  and  the  dying,  fell  in  one  promiscuout 
heap ;  and  death,  in  all  its  forms,  represented  a 
spectacle  of  horror.  ^ 

XXIX.  The  most  vigorous  assault  was  made 
by  the  third  and  the  seventh  legions.  To  support 
them,  Antonius  in  person  led  on  a  select  body 
of  auxiliaries.  The  Vitellians  were  no  longer 
able  to  sustain  the  shock.  They  saw  their 
darts  fall  on  the  military  shell,'  and  glide  off 
without  effect  Enraged  at  their  disappoint- 
ment, in  a  fit  of  despair  they  rolled  down  their 
battering  engine  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers. 
Numbers  were  crushed  by  the  fall  of  such  a 
ppnderous  mass.  It  happened,  however,  that 
the  machine  drew  after  it  the  parapet  and  part 
of  the  rampart.  An  adjoining  tower,  which 
had  been  incessantly  battered,  fell  at  the  same 
time,  and  left  a  breach  for  the  troops  to  enter. 
The  seventh  legion,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way,  while  the  third 
hewed  down  the  gate.  The  first  man  that 
entered,  according  to  all  historians,  was  Caius 
Volusius,  a  common  soldier  of  the  third  legion. 
He  gained  the  summit  of  the  rampart,  and, 
bearing  down  aU  resistance,  with  his  voice,  with 


2  Pliny  the  elder  was  a  considerable  historian,  as  ap* 
pears  firom  Pliny  the  consul,  lib.  iii.  eplsu  6. 

3  The  military  ahell  waa  00  condenaed,  that  the  dans 
of  the  enemy  could  make  no  ImpreMion.  Whoever  i* 
curioue  about  the  Ibrm  of  the  Teatudo,  and  other  war- 
like engines  employed  in  sieges,  may  consult  Lucan, 
lib.  iii.  V.  474. 
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his  fword,  made  himself  eonspienoos  to  lUs  oom- 
zades,  ciying  aloud,  «The  camp  is  taken." 
The  rest  of  the  legion  followed  him  with  resist- 
less fury.  The  Vitellians,  in  despair,  threw 
themselves  headlong  from  the  works.  The  con- 
querors pursued  their  advantage  with  dreadful 
slaughter.  The  whole  space  between  the  camp 
and  the  walls  of  Cremona  was  one  continued 
scene  of  blood.4 

XXX.  The  town  itself  presented  .new  diffi- 
culties, high  walls,  and  towers  of  stone,  the 
gates  secured  by  iron  bars,  and  the  works  well 
manned  with  troops,  that  showed  themselves  on 
the  ramparts,  in  force,  and  brandishing  their 
arms.  The  inhabitants,  a  large  and  numerous 
body,  were  all  devoted  to  Vitellius;  and  the 
annual  fair,  which  was  then  held,  had  drawn 
together  a  prodigious  conflux  from  all  parts  of 
Italy.  This  appeared  to  the  garrison  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  reinforcement ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same 
time,  an  accession  of  wealth  that  inflamed  the 
ardour  of  the  besiegers.  Antonius  ordered  his 
men  to  advance  with  missive  conbustibles,  and 
set  fire  to  the  pleasent  villas  that  lay  round  the 
city,  in  hopes  that  the  inhabitants,  seeing  their 
mansions  destroyed,  would  more  readily  submit 
to  a  eapitulation.  In  the  houses  that  stood  near 
the  walls,  of  a  height  to  overlook  the  works,  he 
placed  the  bravest  of  his  troops ;  and  from  those 
stations,  large  rafts  of  timber,  stones,  and  fire- 
brands, were  thrown  in  upon  the  garrison. 
The  Vitellians  were  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
their  post 

XXXI.  The  legions  under  Antonius  were 
DOW  preparing  for  a  general  assault.  They 
formed  their  military  shell,  and  advanced  to  the 
works,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  poured  in  a 
ToUey  of  stones  and  darts.  The  besieged  began 
to  despair ;  their  spirit  died  away  by  degrees, 
and  the  men  high  in  rank  were  willing  to  make 
terms  for  themselves.  If  Cremona  was  taken 
by  storm,  they  expected  no  quarter.  The  con- 
querors, in  that  case,  disdaining  vulgar  lives, 
would  fall  on  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  from 
whom  the  largest  booty  was  to  be  expected. 
The  common  men,  as  usual,  careless  about  fu- 
ture events,  and  safe  in  indigence  and  obscurity, 
were  still  for  making  head  against  the  enemy. 
They  roamed  about  the  streets  in  sullen  obsti- 
nacy, or  loitered  in  private  houses,  neither  mak- 
ing war  not  thinking  of  peace.  The  principal 
officers  took  down  the  name  and  images  of  Vi- 
tellius. Cccina  was  still  in  confinement  They 
released  him  from  his  fetters,  and  desired  his 
good  offices  with  the  conqueror.  He  heard  their 
petition  with  disdain,  swelling  with  pride  and 


4  Josephos  says,  that  above  thirty  thousand  of  the 
Thellians  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  of  Vespasian's 
army  about  four  thousand  five  hundred.  De  Bello  Jud. 
lib  Iv.  c^  11. 


insolence  in  proportion  to  the  meanness  with 
which  they  implored  his  aid.  The  last  stage  of 
human  misery !  when  so  many  brave  and  gallant 
men  were  obliged  to  sue  to  a  traitor  for  protec- 
tion. As  a  signal  of  submission,  they  hung  out 
from  the  walls  the  sacerdotal  scarfs 6  and  sacred 
vestments.  Antonius  ordered  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  garrison  marched  out  with  the 
eagles  and  standards.  The  procession  was  slow 
and  melancholy ;  the  soldiers  without  their  arms, 
dejection  in  their  countenance,  and  their  eyet 
riveted  to  the  ground.  The  conquerors  gather- 
ed round  them,  with  taunts  and  ribaldry  insult- 
ing their  misfortunes,  and  even  threatening 
violence  to  their  persons.  But  the  humility  of 
the  vanquished,  and  the  passive  temper  with 
I  which  they  bore  every  indignity,  without  a  trace 
remaining  of  their  former  ferocity,  awakened 
compassion  in  every  breast  It  was  now  remem- 
bered, that  these  very  men  conquered  at  Bedria- 
cum,  and  used  their  victory  with  moderation. 
At  length  Csecina  came  forth  in  his  ornamental 
robes,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  consular  magistrate, 
the  lictors  preceding  him,  and  opening  way  for 
him  through  the  crowd.  The  indignation  due 
to  a  traitor  broke  forth  at  once.  The  soldiers 
{treated  him  with  every  mark  of  contempt i 
they  reproached  him  for  his  pride,  his  cruelty, 
and  even  for  his  treachery :  so  true  it  is,  that 
I  villany  is  sure  to  be  detested  by  the  very  peo- 
ple who  have  profited  by  it  Antonius  snatched 
him  from  the  fury  of  the  men,  and  soon 
after  sent  him,  properly  escorted,  to  Vespa- 
sian. 

XXXn.  The  common  people  of  Cremona, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  soldiers  flushed  with  the 
pride  of  victory,  were  in  danger  of  being  all  put 
to  the  sword,  if  the  general  officers  had  not  in- 
terfered to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  An- 
tonius called  an  assembly  of  the  army.  He 
spoke  of  the  conquerors  in  magnificent  terms, 
and  of  the  vanquished  with  humanity.  He 
mentioned  Cremona  with  reserve  and  cold  in- 
difference. But  the  men  were  bent  on  the  ruin 
of  the  colony.  To  their  love  of  plunder  they 
added  an  implacable  aversion  to  the  people,  and 
various  motives  conspired  to  work  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  place.  In  the  war  against  Otho,  the 
inhabitants  were  deemed  the  secret  abettors  of 
Vitellius  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  thirteenth 
legion  was  left  among  them  to  build  an  amphi- 
theatre, the  populace,  in  their  usual  strain  of 
vulgar  humour,  made  the  soldiers  an  object  of 
derision.  In  addition  to  this,  the  spectacle  of 
gladiators  exhibited  by  Csecina  was  turned  into 
a  crime  against  the  people.  Their  city  was  now 
for  the  second  time,  the  seat  of  war ;  and,  in  the 


6  The  display  of  clothes  and  sacerdotal  vestments  in 
the  act  of  suing  Ibr  peace  has  been  mentioned,  Hist.  i. 
ae& 
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beat  of  the  last  engagement,  the  Vitellians  were 
thence  aupplted  with  refreshraents ;  and  some  of 
their  women,  who  had  been  led  into  the  field  of 
battle  by  their  zeal  for  the  cause,  were  slain 
among  the  ranks.  But  above  all,  the  well- 
known  opulence  of  the  colony,  increased,  in  that 
juncture,  by  the  vast  concourse  attracted  to  the 
fair  with  their  goods  and  merchandise,  was  a 
decisive  argument  for  the  demolition  of  the  place. 
Antonius  by  his  fame  and  brilliant  success 
eclipsed  all  the  other  commanders.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  men  was  fixed  on  him  alone.  Deter- 
mined, however,  to  be  neutral  on  the  occasion, 
be  retired  to  a  bath  to  refresh  himself  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  day.  Finding  the  water  not  suf- 
ficiently warm,  he  said  in  a  careless  manner,"  It 
will  be  hot  enough  in  a  little  time."  That 
trifling  expression,  dropt  by  accident  amongst 
bis  slaves,  was  afterwards  caught  up,  and  pro- 
pagated to  his  prejudice,  as  if  it  were  th^  intend- 
ed signal  for  setting  fire  to  Cremona.  At  that 
moment  the  city  was  in  a  blaze. 

XXXIII.  Forty  thousand   men  had  entered 
sword  in  hand.     The  number  of  slaves  and  mean 


outside  of  the  walls,  was  the  only  structure  left 
entire.  It  was  saved  by  its  situation,  or  perhaps^ 
by  the  goddess  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

XXXIV.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Cremona, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  from  its  foun* 
dation.  The  first  stone  was  laid  during  the 
consulship  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  and  Publius 
Cornelius,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  threaten- 
ed an  irruption  into  Italy.  The  design  was  to 
have  a  frontier  town,  to  bridle  the  Gauls  inha- 
biting beyond  the  Po,  or  any  power  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  The  colony,  from  that  time, 
grew  into  celebrity ;  their  numbers  multiplied, 
and  their  wealth  increased  ;  the  country  round 
was  intersected  with  rivers ;  the  soil  was  fertile, 
and  by  intermarriages  2  the  inhabitants  formed 
alliances  with  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Italy. 
The  city  continued  to  flourish  in  the  worst  of 
times,  safe  fronf  foreign  enemies,  till  ruined  at 
last  by  the  rage  of  civil  war.  Antonius  felt  that 
the  whole  disgrace  of  this  horrible  transaction 
pressed  hard  upon  himself.  To  soften  resent- 
ment, he  issued  an  edict,  forbidding  all  manner 
of  persons  to  detain  the  citizens  of  Cremona  as 


attendants  of  the  camp  was  still  greater,  all  prisoners  of  war.     At  the  same  time,  all  Italy 


bent  on  mischief,  and  more  inclined  to  acts  of 
barbarity  than  even  the  soldiers.  Neither  sex, 
nor  age,  nor  dignity  of  rank,  was  spared.  A 
scene  of  blood  was  laid,  and  amidst  the  horrors 
of  a  general  massacre,  lust  and  violation  tri- 
umphed. Old  men  and  ancient  matrons,  who  bad 
no  wealth  to  satisfy  avarice,  were  dragged  forth 
witfi  scorn,  and  butchered  with  derision.  The 
young  and  comely  of  either  sex  were  sure  to 
suffer  the  brutal  passions  of  abandoned  men,  or 
to  be  torn  piecemeal  in  the  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  their  persons.  In  those  conflicts  the 
contending  rivals,  in  the  rage  of  disappointed 
lust,  turned  their  swords  against  each  other. 
The  men,  who  were  seen  carrying  off*  the  wealth 
of  houses,  or  massy  gold  from  the  temples,  were 
attacked  and  butchered  by  others  as  rapacious 
as  themselves.  Not  content  with  the  treasures 
that  lay  open  to  their  view,  they  put  several  to 
the  rack,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  con- 
cealed riches.  The  ground  was  dug  up,  to  grati- 
fy the  rage  of  avarice.  Numbers  carried  flaming 
torches,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  brought  forth 
their  booty,  made  it  their  sport  to  set  the  houses 
and  temples  on  fire.  In  so  vast  a  multitude,  as 
dissonant  in  their  language  as  their  manners, 
composed  of  Roman  citizens,  allies,  and  foreign 
auxiliaries,  all  the  fell  passions  of  mankind  were 
crowded  together.  Each  soldier  had  his  pecu- 
liar notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  what  one 
scrupled,  another  dared  to  execute.  Nothing 
was  unlawful,  nothing  sacred.  Four  days  were 
spent  in  the  destruction  of  this  unfortunate  city. 
Things  profane  and  holy  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  temple  of  Mephitis,i  which  stood  on  the 


1  Mephilifl  was  the  goddess  worshipped  in  all  places 


entered  into  a  resolution  not  to  purchase  the 
captives  taken  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  The 
soldiers,  finding  that  their  prey  was  rendered 
useless,  began  to  murder  the  wretches  whom 
they  could  not  sell.  This  barbarity,  however, 
was  checked  as  soon  as  known.  The  prisoners 
were  ransomed  by  their  friends  and  relations. 
The  survivors  in  a  short  time  returned  to  Cre- 
monau  The  temples  and  public  places  were  re- 
built, at  the  recommendation  of  Vespasian,  by 
munificence  of  the  colony. 

XXXV.  A  city  buried  in  its  own  ruins,  the 
country  round  polluted  with  gore,  and  the  air 
infected  by  the  exhalations  of  putrid  bodies, 
afforded  no  place  where  the  army  could  remain. 
They  encamped  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
The  Vitellian  soldiers,  who  in  their  panic  had 
fled  different  ways,  were  brought  back,  as  fast 
as  they  were  found,  and  once  more  enrolled  in 
their  proper  companies  ;  and,  lest  the  legions  to 
which  they  belonged  should  meditate  hostile 
designs,  they  were  sent  into  Illyricum,  and  there 
stationed,  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war. 
To  spread  the  fame  of  Vespasian's  arms,  mes- 
sengers were  despatched  into  Britain  and  both 
the  Spains.  Julius  Calenus,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
was  sent  into  Gaul,  and  Alpinus  Montanus,  the 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  into  Germany.     The  former 


that  sent  forth  noxious  exhalations.   Hence  we  read  in 
Virgil, 

^Sasvamque  exhalat  opaca  Mephitim. 

JEkeh),  lib.  vll.  Tcr.  84. 

2  Whoever  is  curious  about  the  distinctions  between 
what  the  Romans  called  Coimubium  and  Jlfo/nmoniwifr, 
with  the  different  ceremonies  observed  in  each,  may  con- 
sult Brotier's  Tacitus,  quarto  edition,  toI.  ii.  p.  456. 
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WW  bj  Urth  aa  JBdwtti  tnd  tlM  latttr  a  natiTe 
of  TicTot,  both  wmrmlj  mttachod  to  YitolUus, 
«Dd  for  that  TOaioD  choaoD^  with  an  air  of  tri- 
vnph,  to  bear  the  news  of  hit  defeat  Care  was 
also  taken  to  secnre  by  a  chain -of  posts  the 
peases  over  the  Alps,  to  prevent  an  irruption 
from  Germany,  supposed,  at  that  time,  to  be  in 
aims  in  favour  of  the  vanquished  party. 

XXXVL  ViteUius,  in  a  few  days  after  Caeina 
•et  out  from  Rome,  prevailed  on  Fabius  Yalens 
to  take  upon  him  the  conduct  of  the  war.  From 
that  moment  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  usual 
gratifications,  in  wine  and  gluttony  losing  all 
sense  of  danger.  He  made  no  preparation  for 
the  field,  and  showed  no  attention  to  the  sol- 
diers. He  neither  reviewed,  nor  exercised,  nor 
harangued  them:  never  once  appeared  before 
the  people.  Hid  in  the  recess  of  bis  gardens, 
be  indulged  his  appetite,  forgetting  the  past,  the 
present,  and  all  solicitude  about  future  events  ; 
like  those  nauseous  animals  that  know  no  care, 
nnd,  while  they  are  supplied  with  food,  remain 
in  one  spot»  torpid  and  insensible.  In  this  state 
of  stupidity  he  passed  his  time  in  the  grove  of 
Aricinum,>  when  the  treachery  of  Lucilius  Bas- 
fus,  and  the  .revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna, 
roused  him  from  his  lethargy.  In  a  short  time 
nfter  arrived  other  despatches,  by  which  he 
learned,  with  mixed  emotions  of  grief  and  joy, 
the  perfidy  of  Cacina,  and  his  impilsonment  by 
the  soldiers.  In  a  mind  like  his,  incapable  of 
reflection,  joy  prevailed  over  every  other  pas- 
sion, and  absorbed  all  ideas  of  danger.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  the  highest  exultation ;  and 
having  extolled,  before  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  seal  and  ardour  of  the  army,  he  ordered 
Publius  Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  the  prwtorian 
guards  and  the  intimate  friend  of  C»cina,  to  be 
taken  into  custody.  Alphenus  Varus  succeeded 
to  the  command. 

XXXyU.  ViteUius  went  next  to  the  senate, 
and,  in  a  speech  of  prepared  eloquence,  talked 
highly  of  the  posture  of  aflfairs.  The  fathers 
answered  him  in  a  strain  of  flattery.  The  case 
of  Cveina  was  brought  into  debate  by  Lucius 
ViteUius.  He  moved  that  immediate  judgment 
should  be  pronounced  against  him.  The  rest  of 
the  senate  concurred  $  and,  with  well-acted  in- 
dignation, launched  out  against  the  compUcated 
perfidy  of  a  man,  who  il  the  character  of  consul 
abandoned  the  commonwealth,  as  a  general  ofll- 
cer  betrayed  his  prince,  and,  as  a  friend  loaded 
with  honours,  gave  an  example  of  base  ingrati- 
tude. In  this  specious  manner  they  affected  to 
lament  the  lot  of  VitelUus,  but,  in  fact,  felt  only 
for  themselves  and  the  commonwealth.  Through 
the  whole  debate,  not  a  word  was  uttered  against 
the  leaders  of  Vespasian's  party ;  the  revolt  of 
the  several  armies  was  called,  in  qualifying 


3  For  Arick,  and  the  naigbboortng  grove,  see  ths  0«- 
ogFsphical  Tabte  at  th^  end  of  the  Vulums. 


terms,  an  enor  in  judgment  i  and,  with  studied 
circuity,  the  name  of  Vespasian  was  wholly 
avoided.  They  aUuded  to  him,  they  hesitated, 
and  yet  passed  him  by  in  sUenee.  To  complete 
the  consulship  of  Cncina,  one  day  remained. 
To  fiU  that  little  interval,  a  man  was  found 
wUUng  to  be  invested  with  the  short-Uved 
pageantry  s  and  accordingly,  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  calends  of  November,  Rosius  Regnlns 
entered  on  the  office,  and  on  the  same  day  fin- 
ished his  career.  The  public  saw  with  derision 
a  farce  of  state  altogether  ridiculous,  as  weU  on 
the  part  of  the  prince,  who  granted  the  mock 
dignity,  u  on  that  of  the  sycophant,  who  had 
the  pitiful  ambition  to  accept  it  It  was  ob- 
served by  men  versed  in  the  history  of  their 
country,  that  no  Instance  had  ever  occurred  of 
a  new  consul,  before  the  office  was  declared 
vacant  in  due  course  of  law,  Caninius  Rebu- 
lus,4  it  is  true,  had  been  the  consul  of  a  day  i 
but  that  was  in  the  time  of  JuUus  Casar,  when 
that  emperor,  in  haste  to  reward  his  friends  for 
their  services  in  the  civU  wars,  thought  At,  by 
an  act  of  power,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
consulship. 

XXXVIII.  The  death  of  Junius  BUesus  b^ 
came  at  this  time  publicly  known,  and  engrossed 
the  conversation  of  all  ranks  of  men.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  tragic  event,  as  &r  as  they  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  are  as  follows  i  It  hap- 
pened that  VitelUus,  confined  by  Ulness  in  the 
gardens  of  Servilius,  saw,  in  the  night-time,  a 
tower  in  the  neighbourhood  gaUy  Uluminated. 
He  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  that  splendid 
appearance,  and  was  told,  that  Cacina  Tnscus 
gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  a  party  of  his 
friends,  amongst  whom  Junius  BIbmos  was  the 
most  distinguished.  The  sumptuous  prepara- 
tions, and  the  mirth  of  the  company  were  d^ 
scribed  with  every  circumstance  of  exaggeration. 
The  creatures  of  the  court  did  not  faU  to  impute 
it  as  a  crime  to  Tuscus  and  his  guests,  that  they 
chose  their  time  for  revelling  in  an  unseason- 
able juncture,  when  the  prince  was  indisposed. 
Their  malice  chiefly  glanced  at  Blasus.  The 
men  who  made  it  their  business  to  piy  into  the 
secret  thoughts  of  the  emperor,  soon  perceived 


4  The  coDsalshipi  In  the  thne  of  the  republic,  was  an 
annual  ofllcA ;  bat  Juliue  Casaar,  in  haste  to  reward  his 
fnendfl,  shortened  the  doratiott  of  the  office,  and  ad- 
vanced several  to  that  dignity  within  the  year.  He  wu 
himself  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  719:  ho  resigned  In  fitvoer 
of  Fabius  Maxtanus  and  Galas  Trebonlus  Nepos.  The 
former  dying  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  year,  he  ap- 
pointed Caninius  Bebalus  to  fill  the  remaining  spaeo. 
Cicero  Ungfas  at  the  short-Uved  dignity.  In  that  consol* 
shipi  he  says,  no  man  had  time  to  dine,  and  no  kind  of 
mischief  happened.  The  consol  wu  a  man  of  so  moch 
vigilance,  that  be  did  not  allow  himself  a  wink  of 
sleep.  Canimo  cowento,  9cUo  wemteem  pnmdina ;  nMl 
tamtHj  eo  ooncwic,  fnalijadwn  €9t,  PuU  emm  mirifka 
vigiUmUotqui »uocoi»»ulaiu»ammtmnmvidirii.  Cice- 
ro ad  FemiUares,  lib.  vll.  epist  39. 
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tb»i  ih«j  h«d  infascd  their  ▼•nom  with  sit( 
•nd  that  the  rain  of  Blasiu  nii^ht  be  easily 
•omplished.  io  make  fuie  of  their  blow,  they 
nfipiMd  to  Lucius  Vitellius,  who  readUj  under- 
took ^o  manage  the  accusation.  Being  himself 
•taiued  with  every  Tiee,  and  for  his  Ufe  and 
morals  universally  decried,  he  saw  with  eoyy 
the  fair  reputation  and  the  popular  esteem  that 
attended  Btesus,  With  tUs  jealousy  rankling 
in  his  hearty  he  elasped  the  emperor's  infant 
son  in  his  arms,  and^  entering  the  pxinoe's 
chamber,  went  down  on  his  knees.  Vitellius 
a^ked  him,  W>y  that  sudden  alarm  ?  « It  is /not 
lor  myself,*'  replied  the  brother,  "that  I  am 
thus  distnssed:  it  is  for  yon  I  shed  these  tears ; 
for  yon  and  your  children  I  come  to  ofibr  up  my 
prayers  and  a upplieations.  From  Vespasian  we 
have  nothing  to  feart  the  Gennan  legions  are  in 
aims  to  hinder  liis  appreech  i  the  provinces  de- 
elaie  against  him,  and  vast  tracts  of  sea  and  land 
detain  ham  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war. 
The  enemy  to  be  dreaded  is  near  at  hand  s  be  is 
in  the.  dly  of  Rome ;  he  is  even  now  lurking  in 
your  bosom.  Proud  of  his  descent  fimn  Mark 
Antony  and  the  Junian  family,  he  affects  to  be 
eoonected  with  the  imperial  line,  and,  by  ca- 
resses and  a  s^le  of  magnificence,  endeavours 
to  conciliate  to  himself  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers.  Upon  this  man  all  eyes  are  fixed. 
Vitellius,  in  the  mean  time,  passes  away  his 
hours  in  unsuspecting  security,  neglecting  at 
once  his  enemies  and  his  friends  \  he  cherishes 
in  his  bosom  a  treacherous  rival,  who  from  the 
banqueting'table,  and  his  scene  of  midnight 
revelry,  beheM  with  joy  the  languid  condition 
of  his  sovereign.  But  for  joy  and  riot  let  him 
be  repaid  with  vengeance,  and  a  night  of 
mourning  I  let  him  know  that  Vitellius  lives; 
that  he 'is  master  of  the  Roman  world,  and, 
whenever  the  lot  of  humanity  shall  call  him 
hence,  that  be  has  a  son  to  follow  in  the  order 
of  succession." 

XXXIX.  Vitellius  balanced,  for  some  time, 
between  the  horror  of  the  deed  proposed  and  his 
apprehensions  for  himself.  By  deferring  the  fote 
of  filasus  he  might  accelerate  his  own  ruin,  and 
to  give  public  orders  for  his  execution  were  a 
dangerous  expedient  A  measure  so  bold  and 
open  would  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people. 
To  despatch  him  by  poison  seemed  to  be  the 
safest  method.  That  he  was  guilty  of  that  exe- 
crable villany,  the  visit  which  he  paid  to  Blssus 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt.  He  was  seen  trans- 
ported with  savage  joy,  and  was  heard  to  say, 
M I  have  feasted  my  eyes  with  the  pangs  of  an 
expiring  enemy."  Those  were  his  words.  The 
character  of  BIsmus  was  without  a  blemish.  To 
Ihe  dignity  of  his  birth,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
manners,  he  united  the  strictest  honour,  and  un- 
shaken fidelity  to  the  emperor.  While  Vitellius 
was  still  flourishing  In  prosperity,  Cncina,  and 
other  chiefi  of  the  par^,  endeavoured  to  draw 
him  Into  a  league  with  themselves  i  but  he  was 


proof  i^^aiBst  all  temptation  i  firm,  upright,  vaid 
of  ambition.  He  sought  no  sudden  hontfura,  aad 
to  a  mind  like  his  the  imperial  dignity  bad  no 
allurement.  And  yet  his  modesty  threw  sash  a 
lustre  round  his  virtues,  that  he  narrowly  c^ 
caped  being  deemed  worthy  of  tlie  sneoesrioa. 

XL.  During  these  transactions,  Fabius  Valent, 
with  a  number  of  concubines  and  eunuchs  la  liie 
train,  pniceeded  by  slow  and  tedious  marehee, 
unliks  a  general  going  to  a  great  and  importaat 
war.  On  the  road  he  received  InteUigeaee  of 
the  treachery  of  Lucilius  Bessus,  and  the  defoo- 
tion  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenns.  Had  he  then 
pushed  on  with  vigour,  he  might  have  joined 
Cacina,  who  was  still  wavering  and  undecided  i 
at  the  worst,  he  might  have  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  legions  before  they  came  to  a  deci- 
sive action.  His  friends  were  of  opinion,  that, 
with  a  lew  faithful  attendants,  avoiding  the 
road  that  led  to  Ravenna,  he  ought  to  proceed 
with  expeditioB,  through  private  ways,  to  Ho»- 
tUla  or  Cremona.  Others  pressed  him  to  bring 
into  the  field  the  pratorian  bands  from  Rome, 
and  force  his  way  to  the  Vitellian  army.  But 
the  time  was  lost  in  fruitless  deliberation.  11^ 
posturs  of  afihirs  called  for  vigour,  and  Valens 
remained  irresolute  and  Inactive.  In  the  end, 
rejecting  all  advice,  he  chose  a  middle  eonoe, 
in  pressing  exigencies  always  the  most  perni- 
cious. He  neither  acted  with  the  courage  nor 
the  prudence  of  an  able  generaL 

XLL  He  seat  despatches  to  ViteUius  for  a 
reinforcement,  and  was  looa  after  joined  by 
three  eohorts  and  a  squadron  of  horae  from  Bri- 
tain I  a  number  too  great  to  steal  a  march,  aad 
too  weak  to  open  a  passage  through  an  eneoiy% 
country.  Even  in  this  arduous  juncture,  amidst 
the  daikgers  that  pressed  on  every  side,  Valens 
was  not  to  be  weaned  ftom  his  favourite  vices. 
Riot,  lust,  and  adultery,  marked  his  way.  He 
had  power  end  money  i  and,  even  in  ruin,  his 
libidinous  passions  did  not  desert  him.  He  was 
no  sooner  joined  by  the  foot  and  cavalry  sent 
by  ViteUius,  than  he  saw,  too  late,  the  folly  of 
hii  measures.  With  his  whole  force,  jupposing 
the  men  true  to  Vitellius,  he  could  not  hope  to 
penetrate  through  the  adverse  army  i  much  less 
could  Jie  expect  it,  when  their  fidelity  was  al- 
ready suspected.-  Shame,  and  respect  for  their 
general,  still  left  somd  fenpression  en  the  minds 
of  the  men  t  but  thoee  were  feeble  restraints, 
when  the  love  of  enterprise  was  the  ruling 
passion,  aad  all  principle  was  extinguished. 
Valens  felt  the  diilleulty  of  his  situation.  Hav- 
ing  ordered  the  cohorts  to  inarch  forward  to 
Ariminnm,^  aad  the  cavalry  to  follow  la  the 
rear,  he  himself,  with  a  fow  adherents  when 
adversi^  had  not  yet  seduced,  directed  his  eooiw 
towards  Umbria^  and  thence  to  Etruila,  whara 
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te  ftftt  htnd  at  th*  Mm!  ftt  Ombom.  In 
tteit  dinttnof  icupt  he  cottctiv^d  m  bold  d^ 
•IgB,  in  III  extont  TWt  tn4  magniflMnt*  and,  had 
it  been  cuiied  into  ejEMation,  Mg  with  lata!  Mn- 
atqaenoet.  H*  piopofed  to  Mix*  th«  thipi  on 
tho  coast,  and  boar  away  to  Narbon  Oanl,  in 
ofdar  to  iand  lainowhara  in  that  eavntiy,  and 
romo  tho  prorineaa  of  Oanl,  with  tho  andei 
•tationod  tlMf«»and  tho  Tarioof  Oemun  natioBt. 
Tho  projoet  was  worthgr  of  a  gfoat  odkor,  and, 
bjr  iti  eoBioqaoncoi,  mntt  haTO  tnrolvod  tho 
worM  In  a  now  war. 

XUL  Tho  dopartiM  of  Valoni  throw  tho 
ganrlfon  of  ArininmB  into  oooatomation.  Cor- 
Bottoo  Fueot  advaneod,  at  tho  hoad  of  hit  anny, 
to  tey  dogo  to  tho  placo,and,  ha?ing  ofdond  tho 
floot  to  sail  round  tho  eoaat,  inroitod  it  bj  soa 
and  landb  Hli  f oreot  sproad  thomaolroo  oror  the 
plaiaff  of  Umbria,  and  atretehed  into  tho  tor> 
ffiloiy  of  Pieonnm  ■  at  ht  at  the  Adriatic  gnlC 
Italy  waa  now  divided  between  Vetpaaian  and 
VitoUlaa  by  flio  Aponnino  mountains.  Valeni 
oabaitod  at  the  port  of  Piaa,«  but  botng  bo- 
talmod,  or  meeting  with  contrary  winda,  wai 
ivNod  to  land  at  Monaco.'  Marioi  Matnms, 
tho  goTomor  of  the  maritime  Alps,  was  then  in 
tho  neighbonifaood  $  a  man  attadied  to  Yitellins, 
and»  thoBgh  tho  country  round  espoused  the  op- 
posite interest,  ttill  i&rm  in  his  duty.  ThU 
•fBcor  fecetred  Talons  with  open  aims ;  but  tho 
design  of  malcing  an  attempt  on  the  coast  of 
Naibon  Cknl  appeared  to  him  rash  and  impraeti- 
cable.  By  his  adrico  die  project  was  laid  aside. 
The  few  foHoweis,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to 
▼alens,  began  to  think  of  shifting  for  themselTes. 
They  saw  the  adjacent  cities  going  over  to  Va- 
lerius Paulinus,  who  commanded  in  the  neigh- 
bonifaood I  an  offlcer  of  distinguished  merit,  and, 
long  before  tho  war  broke  out,  devoted  to  Yes- 
pasbm.  Under  his  influence  the  people  declared 
linr  the  now  emperor. 

XLIII.  PauUnus  wu  master  of  Forojullum, 
m  plaoo  of  tmportanee,  that  gave  him  the  com- 
numd  of  those  soai.  He  had  there  stationed  a 
gairlsoD,  consisting  of  men  disbanded  by  Vitel- 
Ihn,  and  therefcre  willing  to  take  up  arms 
against  liim.  Paullnus  was  a  native  of  the 
eolony,  and  had,  by  consequeneo,  great  weight 
with  his  countrymen.  He  had  also  been  a  tA- 
bnne  of  the  pnstorian  guards,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  soldiers  of  that  description. 
Tlio  people  were  willing  to  second  the  views  of 
thnir  follow-eitiaony  and  tho  hope  of  fnturo  ad- 
vantagos  Ironi  his  elevation  was  a  spur  to  their 
soaL  In  tUs  posture  of  affidit,  while  every 
thing  was  swelled  by  the  voice  of  fame  to  greater 
I,  Valens  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Vitel- 
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liaa  poi^  dopnasod  and  bnlBan.  To  fomni  to 
his  ofaipa  was  now  his  only  vofngo.  Ho  look 
with  him  fmr  protorians,  throe  faithfU  friends^ 
and  u  many  centurions.  With  those  attendants 
ho  oneo  noro  embalmed,  leaving  Maturus,  and 
aoch  ao  wore  willing  to  submit  to  Yespasian,  to 
pursno  tiioir  own  inclination.  As  to  himself, 
tho  open  sea  was  tho  safest  place  t  on  shore  ho 
saw  no  soeurity,  and  in  tiio  a4)acont  cities  no 
piospoet  of  loUet  Without  a  resource  left,  and 
rather  seeing  what  was  to  be  avoided  than  what 
Iw  ought  to  pursne,he  put  to  sea,  and  was  thrown 
by  adveiao  winds  on  tho  iilands  called  tho  Stss- 
chades,*  noarMaiteUles.  Paullnus,  without  loaa 
of  time,  sent  out  his  Ught-aimod  galleys,  and 
Yalons  was  taken  prisoner. 

XLIY.  The  Yitellian  general  being  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  tlio  whole  force  of  the 
empire  was  transferred  to  Yespasian.  In  Spain, 
the  flrst  legion,  called  Abjotuz,  still  rsspocting 
the  medioiy  of  Otho,  and  by  consequence  hos* 
tile  to  Yitollius,  gave  an  example  of  revolt  to  tlm 
rest  of  the  army.  The  tenth  and  sixth  legions 
foBowod.  The  provinces  of  Gaul  acceded  witii- 
out  hesitetion.  In  Britain  the  same  spirit  pre- 
vailed. During  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Yespa- 
sian headed  the  second  legion  i  and  the  men, 
still  remembering  tho  heroic  ardour  with  which 
he  led  them  op  to  victory,  were  soon  decided  In 
his  favour.  They  met,  however,  some  opposition 
from  the  other  legions,  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  centurions  and  soldiers,  who  had  been 
promoted  by  YiteUlils,  were  unwilling  to  desert 
a  prince  to  whom  they  felt  themselves  bound 
by  ties  of  gntitude.  It  was  with  reluctance 
tliat  they  were  brought  to  acknowledge  a  new 
master. 

XLY.  £noouraged  by  the  dissension  among 
the  legions,  and  also  by  the  civil  wan  that  dis- 
tracted the  empire,  the  Britons  renewed  their 
ancient  animoaity.  Yenuslus  headed  the  mal- 
contents. To  his  own  natural  ferocity  that 
chieftain  added  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  Roman 
name.  He  was,  besides,  the  a  Vowed  enemy  of 
Cartismandtta,7  queen  of  Brigantesi  a  woman 
of  high  descent,  and  flourishing  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  wealth  and  power.  In  the  reign  of 
Claufius,  she  had  treacherously  delivered  up 
Caractacus,  to  swell  the  pomp  of  that  emperor^ 
triumph.  From  that  time  riches  flowed  in  upon 
her  i  but  riches  drew  after  them  their  usual  ap- 
pendages, luxury  and  dissipation.  She  banished 
from  her  presence  Yenusius  her  husband,  and 
raised  Yellocatus,  his  armour-bearer,  to  her 
throne  and  bed.  By  that  criminal  act,  she  lost 
all  authority.  Convulsions  shook  her  kingdom. 
The  discarded  husband  had  tlio  people  on  his 
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■id*9  whila  the  tdultorar  had  nothing  to  protect 
him  bvt  the  libidinoai  pestioni  of  the  queen,  and 
the  crneitjr  of  lier  reign.  Venutiut  was  in  a 
short  time  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  The 
subjects  of  the  queen  flocked  to  bis  standard,  and 
a  bodj  of  auxiliaries  joined  him.  Cartis^andua 
Was  reduced  to  the  last  extremitj.  She  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  some 
cohorts  and  squadrons  of  horse  to  her  relief. 
Several  battles  ensued,  with  various  success. 
The  queen,  however,  was  rescued  from  impend- 
ing danger,  though  she  lost  her  kingdom.  Ve- 
nusius  wrested  the  sceptre  out  of  her  hands,  and 
the  Romans  were  involved  in  a  war. 

XL VI.  About  the  same  time,  Germany  was 
up  in  arms.  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  legions, 
and  the  sluggish  inactivity  of  the  commanders, 
encouraged  thi  Barbarians  to  invade  the  Roman 
frontiers.  By  the  treachery  of  the  states  in  al- 
liance, and  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  inter- 
est of  the  empire  was  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Of  this  war,  and  the  causes  that  produced 
it,  with  the  various  events  that  followed,  I  shall 
hereafter  ^  give  a  regular  account  x  it  would  lead 
at  present  to  a*  long  digression.  Commotions, 
about  the  same  time,  broke  out  in  Dacia.  Fi- 
delity never  was  the  character  of  tbat  nation : 
andj  since  the  legions  were  withdrawn  from 
Mcsia,  there  remained  no  force  to  hold  the  peo- 
ple in  subjection.  They  had  the  policy,  how- 
ever, to  watch  in  silence  the  first  movements  of 
civil  discord  among  the  Romans.  Seeing,  at 
length,  that  Italy  was  in  a  blaze,  they  seized 
theb  opportunity,  and  stormed  the  winter- 
quarten  of  the  cohorts  and  the.  cavalry. 
Having  made  themselves  masten  of  both  banks 
of  the  Danube,  they  were  preparing  to  raze  to 
the  ground  the  camp  of  the  legions,  when  Mu- 
cianus,  apprised  of  the  victory  at  Cremona,  sent 
the  sixth  legion  to  check  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  The  good  fortune  that  had  often  fa- 
voured the  Roman  arms,  brought  Mucianus  in 
the  moment  of  distress,  with  the  forces  of  the 
East,  to  quell  the  insurrection,  before  the  people 
of  that  country,  backed  by  the  German  nations, 
could  make  an  irruption  into  Italy.  In  that 
juncture,  Fonteius  AgrippaS  arrived  from  Asia, 
where  he  had  gpvemed  for  a  year  with  procon- 
sular authority,  and  was  now  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Mnsia.  He  undertook  the  charge,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  Yitellian  sol- 
diers, whom  it  was  then  the  policy  to  disperse 
through  the  provinces,  and  employ  their  arms 
against  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  empire. 

XLVII.  The  rest  of  the  provinces  were  by 
no  means  free  from  commotion.    A  man  who 


1  The  war  with  Clvilts,  the  Batavian;  fbr  which  see 
HisL  It.  s.  12. 

3  Aceordiog  to  Josephus,  Fontehis  Agrippa  was  alter> 
wards  murdered  bgr  the  SarmslJans.  Bel.  Jod.  lib.  vll. 
cap.  4. 


had  been  orignally  a  slave,  and  altenraids 
n^nded  a  royal  fleet,  kindled  the  flame  of  war 
in  Pontus,  and  drew  together  a  body  of  men  im 
arms.  His  name  was  Anicetus,>  the  (reedmaa 
and  favourite  minister  of  Polemon,  high  in 
power  while  that  monarchy  lasted,  but  now  en* 
raged  to  see  the  kingdom  turned  into  a  Roman 
province.  In  the  name  of  Vitellius  he  roused 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Pontic  sea.  The 
hope  of  plunder  attracted  to  his  standard  all  the 
freebooters  of  the  country.  Finding  himself  in 
a  short  time  at  the  head  of  a  foree  not  to  be  des- 
pised, he  attacked  and  carried  by  assault  the  dty 
of  Trapezttnd,4  founded  in  ancient  times  by  a 
colony  from  Greece,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Pontic  sea.  An  entire  cohort,  formerly  a  royal 
garrison,  was  put  to  the  sword.  The  men  had 
received  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens^  and, 
from  that  time,  used  the  arms  and  banners  ef 
Rome,  still  retaining  their  native  indolence,  and 
the  dissolute  manners  of  the  Greeks.  This  ad- 
venturer, after  his  first  exploit,  set  fire  to. Ves- 
pasian's fleet,  and  put  out  to  sea  safe  from  pui^ 
suit,  as  the  best  of  the  light  galleys,  by  order  of 
Mucianus,  were  stationed  at  Byzantium.  En- 
couraged by  his  example,  the  Barbarians  on  the 
coast  began  a  piratical  war.  They  roamed  about 
in  boats  of  a  particular  structure,  the  sides  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and  growing  narrow  by  degrees, 
in  the  form  of  a  curve,  and  neither  bound  with 
hoops  of  iron  nor  of  brass.  In  a  tempestuous 
sea,  they  raise  the  sides  with  additional  planks 
in  proportion  to  the  swell  of  the  waves,  till  the 
vessel  is  covered  over  with  an  arched  roof,  and 
thence  is  called  the  floating  Camxaa.*  At  either 
end  they  have  a  sharp-pointed  prow;  their  oait 
are  readily  shifted  to  work  backward  or  forward, 
moving  with  facility  in  either  direction,  and  thus 
their  mariners  advance  or  retreat  with  ease  and 
security. 

XL VIII.  Vespasian  thought  it  of  moment  to 
chase  this  band  of  pirates  from  the  seas,  and,  lor 
this  purpose,  sent  a  detichment  of  the  Icgkmt 
under  the  command  of  Virdius  Geminus,  an 
officer  of  known  experience.  He  came  up  with 
the  Barbarians  as  they  were  roaming  on  the 
shore  in  quest  of  prey,  and  forced  them  to  flj 
with  precipitation  to  the  boats.  Having,  in  a 
short  time  after,  constructed  a  number  of  galleya 
fit  for  the  service,  he  gave  chase  to  Anieetus, 


3  Polemon  was  made  king  of  Pontos  by  Callgola, 
and,  after  his  death,  the  kingdom  was  changad  by  Nero 
into  a  Roman  proTinoe.  Suetonius  In  Nero,  a  18. 

4  Now  TYebiMonde. 

6  By  pointing  the  fivedom  of  the  chy,  the  Rnmana 
drew  diifam  colonies  into  a  close  alliance. 

6  These  canoes  were  so  light,  that  the  barbarians 
could  cany  them  on  their  ahonlders,  and  traverse  woods 
and  forests  without  being  latlgued  with  their  load.  Tha 
savages  of  America,  and  the  Greenlandars,  ha^e  boote 
bound  together  whh  twigs  and  oslersy  wttheut  the  use  ef 
brass  or  Iron. 
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ftDd  dwy%  him  up  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  Oohl- 
bos  |T  a  ttation  whert  the  freebooter  thought  him- 
self sefe  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  the 
Sedoebezan  nation  .*  Bj  money  and  various  pre- 
sents he  had  purchased  the  friendship  of  that 
prince,  and  for  a  short  time  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  bis  alliance.  The  king  threatened  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  defence :  but  finding  that  he 
was  to  choose  between  bribery  or  an  impending 
war»he  preferred  his  interest,  and,  with  the  usual 
treachery  of  Barbarians,  having  struck  a  bargain 
for  the  Ufe  of  his  friend,  surrendered  the  whole 
party  to  the  Bomans.  In  this  manner  ended  the 
servile  war. 

The  issue  of  this  piratical  war  gave  the  high- 
est satisfaction  to-  Vespasian  t  and  to  fill  the 
measure  of  his  joy,  an  account  of  the  victory  at 
Cremona  reached  bim  in  Egypt.  Without  loss  of 
time,  he  set  out  for  Alexandria,  with  intent, 
•inee  Vitellius  could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  to 
rMuce  the  people  of  Rome  by  famine ;  a  project 
easily  acoomplished,  as  that  city,  for  its  subsist- 
ence, always  depends  on  foreign  supplies.  It 
was  also  part  of  his  plan  to  secure  the  coast  of 
Africa  both  by  land  and  sea,  little  doubting, 
when  all  resources  were  cut  off,  he  should  involve 
the  Vitellian  party  in  all  the  miseries  of  want, 
nnd,  by  consequence,  in  dissensions  among  them- 
■elves. 

XLIX.  While  things  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  tended  with  rapidity  to  a  revolution,  and 
the  imperial  dignity  was  passing  into  the  hands 
of  a  new  sovereign,  Antonius,  flushed  with  his 
avceess  at  Cremona,  no  longer  preserved  the 
moderation  that  marked  his  conduct  before  that 
important  event  The  war  he  thought  so  far 
decided,  that  every  thing  would  be  speedily  set- 
tled; or,  perhaps,  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
called  forth  the  seeds  of  pride,  of  avarice,  and 
the  other  vices  of  his  nature.  He  considered 
Italy  as  a  conquered  country}  he  caressed  the 
soldiers,  as  if  he  intended  to  secure  them  to  him- 
self; by  his  words  and  actions  he  seemed  re- 
solved to  establish  his  own  power ;  he  encouraged 
the  licentious  spirit  of  the  army,  end  left  to  the 
legions  the  nomination  of  centurions  to  fill  the 
vacant  posts  of  such  as  were  slain  in  battle  The 
eonseqnence  was,  that  the  most  bold  and  turbu- 
lent were  chosen,  and  discipline  went  to  ruin. 
The  officers  lost  all  authority,  and  the  soldiers 
eommanded.  The  army  being  wholly  corrupted 
hy  these  popular  but  seditious  arts,  Antonius 


7  The  river  CohihUf  BroUer  says,  ought  to  be  called 
G06Mm,  being  the  same  mentioned  by  the  elder  Pliny, 
llb.vi.a4.  FtamenCobumeCaiteaMper&UMHMjIuatu. 
U  dischargee  itself  into  the  Eazine. 

8  The  eommentatora  agree  that  there  is  here  an  error 
In  the  text:  iasiead  of  SMbekeMM  n^  the  tme  road- 
ie lS|  fiM  Adedtf  ZoMmm  reftfe  oMsflfo.   The  Loatf 

a  psople  of  Ssnnaila,  on  the  east  sids  of  the 


thought  he  might  safely  giro  tiie  reins  to  his 
avarice,  and  began  by  public  rapine  to  enrich 
himself.  The  approach  of  Mucianus  was  no  re- 
straint, though  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that 
commander  was  more  dangerous  than  to  offend 
Vespasian  himself. 

L.  The  winter  being  now  at  hand,  and  the 
country  laid  under  water  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Po,  the  army  was  obliged  to  march  lightly 
equi|>ped.     The  eagles  and  banners  of  the  vic- 
torious legions,  with  the  old,  the  wounded,  and 
even  numbers  in  full  vigour,  were  left  at  Verona. 
The  cohorts  and  cavalry,  with  a  select  detach- 
ment from  the  legions,  were  thought  sufllcient 
against  the  enemy  already  vanquished.     The 
eleventh  legion,  at  first  oowilling  to  enter  into 
the  war,  but  since  the  turn  of  affairs  regretting 
that  they  had  no  share  in  the  victory,  had  lately 
joined  the  army,  accompanied  by  six  thousand 
Dalmatians,  newly  levied.     The   whole   body 
was,  in  appearance,  led  by  Poppcus  Silvanus,  a 
man  of  consular  rank ;  but,  in  fact,  Annius  Bas- 
sus  governed/  their  motions  by  his  skill  and  ad- 
vice.    Silvanus  had  no  military  talents ;  in  the 
moment  that  called  for  enterprise,  he  was  more 
inclined  to  waste  the  time  in  words  than  to  act 
with  vigour.     Bassus  assisted  him  with  his  best 
counsels,  appearing  to  obey,  but  in  truth  com- 
manding.    To  this  body  of  forces  was  added  the 
flower  of  the  marines  from  the  fleet  at  Ravenna, 
who  had  desired  to  be  considered  as  legionary 
Ibldiers.     The  fleet  in  the  meantime,  was  man- 
ned by  the  Dalmatians.    The  army  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  temple  of  Fortune,'  and  there  made 
halt  by  order  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  not  yet 
settled  their  plan  of  operations.     They  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  prntorian  cohorts 
were  on  their  march  from  Rome,  and  the  passes 
over  the  Apennine  were  supposed  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.     In  a  country  laid 
waste  by  war,  they  dreaded  the  danger  of  want- 
ing provisions ;  and  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers 
demanding  the  donative,  by  the  army  called  Ola* 
VABiiTX,!'  were  loud,  and  tending  to  sedition. 
The  generals  had  no  money  in  their  military 
chests ;  and  their  provisions  were  exhausted  by 
the  rapacity  of  the  soldiers  who  seized  the  stores, 
which  ought  to  have  been  diitributed  with  frugal 
management 

LL  A  fact  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and 
yet  vouched  by  writers  of  good  authority,  will 
serve  to  show  how  little  of  moral  rectitude  and 
natural  sentiment  remained  in  the  minds  of  the 
victorious  army.  A  common  soldier  belonging 
to  the  cavahy  averred  that,  in  the  late  engage- 


9  Fhtntm  Fbrf uimb,  now  /bno^  a  port  town  of  XJrbi»9f 
on  the  Adriatic. 

10  Clavctrium  was  a  donative  granted  to  the  soldiers 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  naUs  for  their  shoes.  In  like 
manner  the  donative  for  dhoes  was  called  Calemrtmm. 
BueiMifais  In  Vespas.  a  8. 
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mtntyhe  kilM  his  tarotiier»tJid  for  tkat  deed  of 
honor  he  had  the  i**Hi"*ff  to  demend  a  reeom* 
pense.  The  laws  of  natwe  wovld  not  allow  the 
superior  oflker  to  reward  an  action  that  shocked 
humanity;  and  to  punish  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  of  war.  Under  a  plausi||e  pre- 
tence of  not  being  able,  in  that  juncture,  to  pro- 
portion their  bounty  to  the  extent  of  the  merit, 
they  adjourned  the  business,  and  thought  of  it 
no  more.  In  former  civil  wan,  we  haye  upon 
record  a  similar  tragic  incident,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent issue.  In  the  battle  with  Cinna  at  Jani- 
culum,!  a  man  of  Pompey's  party,  (as  Sisenna 
relates  the  story)  slew  his  brother,  and  soon 
after,  finding  his  mistake,  despatched  himself  i 
so  true  it  is,  that  in  ancient  times  men  not  only 
had  a  qoick  sense  of  gloiy,  but  also  felt  a  just 
abhorrence  of  evil  deeds.  For  the  insertion  of 
this  anecdote  no  apology  will  be  deemed  neoes- 
saiy  i  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
vive the  memoiy  of  past  transactions,  io  order, 
whenever  the  occasion  requires  it,  to  exhibit  a 
bright  example  of  eminent  virtue,  or  to  soothe 
the  mind  under  the  pressure  of  recent  ca- 
lamity. 

LIL  Antonius,  in  concert  with  the  principal 
officers,  judged  it  prudent  to  send  forward  the 
cavalry,  with  orders  to  explore,  in  some  part  of 
Umbria,  a  place  of  moderate  acclivity  over  the 
Apennine  mountains.  In  the  meantime,  the 
troops  left  behind  at  Verona  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance with  the  eagles  and  standards.  Measures 
were  also  taken  to  procure  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions by  sea,  and  also  by  the  navigation  of  the 
Po.  But  delay  was  what  some  of  the  chiels  had 
much  at  heart  They  knew  the  pride  and  grow- 
ing ambition  of  Antonius,  and  thought  it  more 
for  their  interest  to  curry  favour  with  Mucisttus, 
who  saw  with  a  jealous  eye  the  rapid  success  with 
which  Antonius  pushed  on  his  conquest.  If  the 
general  of  the  East  did  not  arrive  in  thne  to 
enter  Rome  with  the  victorious  army,  it  was 
evident  that  the  whole  gloiy  of  the  war  would 
fall  to  the  lot  of  others.  His  letters  to  Varus 
and  Antonius  were  dark,  ambiguous,  and  contra- 
dictory} sometimes  recommending  despatch,  and 
afterwards  stating  the  advantages  of  caution  and 
dilatory  measures.  By  this  duplicity  he  hoped 
to  usume  the  merit  of  whatever  succeeded,  and, 
if  any  misfortune  happened,  to  throw  the  blame 
OB  others.  With  his  intimate  friends,  and  in 
particular  with  Plotius  Oriphus^i  lately  raised  by 


1  JbiicMiwrn,  m  high  hill  at  Rome,  bat  not  on«  of  the 
itven :  now  called  MaiUa  Oiattieoh,  and  more  common- 
ly MuUorio.  The  story  of  a  soldier  killing  his  brother 
la  battle,  and  on  the  discovery  despatching  hbnseU;  is 
told  bj  Valerius  Mazimus,  lib.  v.  eapi  5.  s.  4^  but  attrib* 
oted  to  a  soldier  under  Sertorios.  See  LIvy's  Epitome, 
lib.  Izxiz. 

3  FloUns  Oriphus  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Statins  the 
poet,  as  appears  from  a  posm  In  the  8|jrlvB^  Ub.  Iv.  hi- 
scribed  to  him. 


Vespsslaii  to  the  rank  trf  senator,  lad  tfie 
Inand  of  a  legion,  his  correepondenee  was 
open  and  direct  The  answers  which  he  receiv- 
ed were  in  a  style  agreeable  to  his  wishes,  fuU 
of  compliments  to  himself,  and  malignant  re- 
flections on  the  rashness  of  Varus  and  Antonius. 
These  letters  Mucianus  took  care  to  forward  Id 
Vespasian.  The  impression  which  they  made 
was  unfavourable  to  Antonius,  who  knew  the 
value  of  his  services,  and  yet  found  himself 
supplanted  in  the  opinion  of  the  future  eiB- 
peror. 

Lm.  Antonius,  with  the  spirit  of  an  injured 
roan,  complained  of  the  insidious  arts  with  which 
Mucianus  undemdned  his  character.  Above  di^ 
guisiog  his  passions,  and  scorning  to  temporise, 
he  qwke  hU  mind  with  freedom.  His  letten 
to  VespasisD  were  in  a  tone  mon  lofty  fhaa  Is 
usually  addressed  to  prinoes.  He  talked  of  him- 
self with  an  air  of  confidence,  and  with  ■sperity' 
of  Mucianus,  the  assassin  of  his  reputation.  « It 
was  by  Antonius  that  the  legions  in  Pannonia 
were  excited  to  a  revolti  by  him  the  leaden  in 
Mssia  were  inspired  with  courage;  bj  him 
the  Alps  were  foreed,  Italy  was  subdued,  and 
by  him  all  succours  from  Germany  and  Rhsetia 
were  entirely  cul  off.  Ay  him  the  cavalry  was 
led  on  to  attsck  the  legions  of  Vitellius,  In  the 
moment  of  disunion  among  themselves }  and  the 
complete  victory  obtsined  by  the  infantry,  after 
en  obstinate  engagement  that  lasted  night  and 
day,  was  an  exploit  of  which  envy  Itself  could 
not  deny  him  the  merit  The  destruction  of 
Cremona  was  a  calamity  incident  fo  the  rage  of 
civil  war  I  and  yet  that  calamity,  dreadfel  as  it 
was,  could  not  be  compavsd  to  the  disastets  of 
former  times,  when  the  republic  saw  her  cities 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  land  deluged  whh 
blood.  In  the  war  which  he  had  conducted,  hb 
sword,  and  not  his  pen,  was  the  weapon  whidi 
he  em|4oyed.  Instead  of  writing  secret  des- 
patches, he  sought  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Ifor 
did  he  mean  to  detraet  from  those  who  command- 
ed in  Asiat  they  had  the  mighty  gtoiy  of  pre- 
serving tranquillity  in  the  distent  territniy  of 
Mmsia,  while  he  routed  the  VitelUan  armies,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Italy.  Spain  and  Gaul, 
the  two  bulwarks  of  the  empire,  were  hj  his 
influence  drawn  over  to  Vespeaten.  But  his 
best  efTorts  had  been  in  vain  oxerted,  if  his 
laurels,  so  dearly  earned,  were  to  be  tnmsforred 
to  men,  who  neither  shared  in  the  victory  nor 
the  danger."  These  remonstrances  did  not  re- 
main a  secret  to  Mucianus.  The  consequence 
was,  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  commanders  t 
on  the  part  of  Antonius,  carried  on  with  open 
and  avowed  hostility  t  on  that  of  Mudanus,  with 
close  disguise,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  mom 
Implacable. 

LIV.  VitelUus,  after  the  overthrow  of  hie 
aimy  at  Gremona,  thought  it  good  policy  to  s«^ 
press  the  news.  By  that  shallow  artUce,  IM 
made  evuiy  thing  worse.    Dissimulation  eeoll 
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ooljr  pottpoiM  tbe  remedy,  but  not  wwd  off  ttM 
CODMqotiiGOf  of  tlMt  dieftdful  deloat  Had  the 
•▼•St  beoni  Itirly  told,  •  counoU  might  hive 
boon  called,  and  then  were  refloiirees  itill 
in  reienre.  In  the  midst  of  rain,  ho  pro* 
tended  to  bo  in  a  flovriihing  condition,  and 
by  that  fallacy  was  undone.  The  war  was 
not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  his  presence. 
The  citisens  of  Rome  woro  forbid  to  talk  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  for  that  reason 
they  talked  the  more.  Since  liberty  of  speech 
was  no  longer  allowed,  instead  of  the  plain 
truth  they  gave  out  fictitious  accounts,  and, 
because  they  were  restrained,  took  their  revenge 
by  making  every  thing  worse.  The  chiefs  of 
the  adverse  party  omitted  nothing  that  could 
extend  the  ftme  of  theirvictory.  The  spies  that 
fell  into  their  hands  were  industriously  led  round 
the  camp,  and,  after  seeing  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  conquerors,  dismissed  to  make  their 
report  at  Rome.  VitelUus  examined  them  in 
private,  and,  that  nothing  might  transpire,  or- 
dered them  to  be  put  to  death.  A  singular  proof 
of  fideUty  and  generous  courage  was,  at  this 
time,  given  by  a  centurion;  his  name  Julius 
Agrestis.  This  man,  in  several  interviews  with 
Vitollius,  tried  in  vain  to  rouse  his  master  to  a 
•pidt  of  enterprise.  All  he  could  obtain  was 
leave  to  go  in  person  to  visw  the  strength 
of  the  eneiiky,  and  see  the  real  condition  of 
Cremona.  Scorning  to  approach  Antoolus  in 
the  character  of  a  spy,  he  avowed  the  em- 
peror*! orders,  and  his  own  resolution.  A  guard 
was  appointed  to  conduct  him.  He  was  led 
to  the  field  of  battle  $  he  surveyed  the  ruins  of 
CrenK>na,  and  saw  the  legions  that  had  laid 
down  their  arms. 

With  that  intelligence  he  returned  to  Vitel- 
Uus. The  emperor,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  truth, 
and  unwilling  to  be  convinced,  charged  the 
centurion  with  treachery  and  corruption.  **1 
perceive,'*  said  Agrestis, « that  some  great  and 
signal  proof  is  necessary  i  and,  since  neither  my 
-iifie  nor  death  can  now  be  of  any  use,  I  will  give 
you  that  evidence  which  cannot  deoeive."  He 
retired,  and  fell  on  his  sword.  According  to 
some  historians,  he  was  slain  by  order  of  Vitel- 
lios*  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fidelity  of  the  gen- 
erous centurion  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity. 

LY.  At  length  VitelUus  was  roused  from  his 
state  of  stupefaction.  He  ordered  JuUus  PriMUS 
and  Alphenus  Varus,  at  the  head  of  fourteen 
prstorian  cohorts,  and  the  whole  of  the  cavalry, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Apennine  mountains. 
A  legion  of  marines  was  sent  after  them.  A 
force  so  considerable,  consisting  of  several  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot,  under  any  other  general, 
would  have  been  sulBcient  not  only  to  withstand 
the  enemy,  but  even  to  wage  an  offensive  war. 
The  cohorts  that  remained  for  the  defence  of  the 
«i^,  w^r«  put  under  tbit  command  of  Lucius 
VHdUus,  th«  emperor's  brother.    The  empeior. 


in  the  mean  time,  abated  nothing  fiwn  his  haM* 
tUal  luxury.  He  began,  however,  with  a  pre- 
cipitation that  sprang  from  fear,  to  grant  away 
whatever  the  state  had  to  bestow.  Ue  hurried 
on  the  electign  of  public  magistrates,  and  ap- 
pointe^a  succession  of  consols  for  several  yean  t 
he  concluded  treaties  with  the  allies  of  Rome  i  he 
invested  foreign  cities  with  the  privileges  of  L»- 
tium  i  he  granted  to  some  nations  an  exemption 
from  all  kinds  of  tribute,  and  to  others  immuni- 
ties unheard  of  before ;  regardless  of  posterity, 
and,  in  all  events,  determined  to  exhaust  the 
commonwealth.  The  populace  applauded  the 
UberaUty  of  the  emperor.  Some  were  weak 
enough  to  purchase  favours,  which,  it  was  evi- 
dent, could  not  last  i  whUe  men  of  reflection 
eaw,  that  lavish  grants,  which  could  neither  be 
made  nor  accepted  without  distressing  the  pub- 
Uc,  must  be  declared  null  and  void.  At  length 
VitelUus,  urged  by  the  importunity  of  the  army, 
which  lay  encamped  at  Mevania,^  marched  out 
of  the  city,  attended  hy  a  numerous  train  of 
senators,  aU  following  with  different  motives ; 
some  to  pey  their  court,  and  the  greater  part 
afraid  of  giving  jealousy  to  a  prince  who  Joined 
his  army  without  any  settied  plan,  in  himself  no 
resource,  no  decision,  the  ready  dupe  of  every 
treacherous  adviser. 

LVI.  Having  reached  the  camp,  VitelUu* 
called  an  assembly  of  the  soMiert.  During  hie 
speech,  a  wonderful  phenomenon  engaged  th« 
attention  of  all.  A  flight  of  ill-omened  birds 
hovered  over  his  head,  forming  a  cloud  that  ob» 
scured  the  day.  This  was  foUowed  by  another 
prognostic  of  an  alarming  nature.  A  buU  broke 
loose  from  the  altar,  and,  trampling  under  foot 
all  the  preparations  for  the  sacrifice,  fled  to  a 
distant  place,  and  there,  on  a  spot  where  victims 
were  never  slain,  was  feUed  to  the  ground.  But 
VitelUus,  in  his  own  person,  presented  a  sight 
that  exceeded  every  prodigy  t  a  chief  void  of 
miUtaiy  knowledge,  without  judgment  to  plan, 
or  courage  to  execute.  He  had  not  skiU  enough 
to  exploro  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the 
art  of  avoiding  or  bringing  on  a  general  engage- 
ment he  was  an  utter  stranger.  Every  incident 
betrayed  his  ignorance  or  his  pusillanimity. 
When  messengen  arrived,  he  tuned  pale,  fal- 
tered in  his  gait,  asked  questions,  tsembled,  and 
returaed  to  Ms  bottle.  Weary  at  length  of  the 
camp,  and  terrified  by  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  at 
Bfisenum,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  alarmed  at 
eveiy  new  event,  yet  never  looking  forward  to 
the  issue  of  the  war.  All  opportunities  were  ut- 
terly lost  by  his  foUy.  The  trae  and  obvious 
measure  would  have  been,  to  pass  over  the  A^ 
enninewith  his  whole  force,  and  seek  an  enemy 
distressed  by  the  rigour  of  the  winter  season  and 
a  dearth  of  provisions.     Instead  of  this,  Vitel- 
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Uu  raflbred  Ms  umy  to  be  dltpened  in  dlfferant 
places,  tndjby  that  conduct,  gave  to  the  slaugh- 
tering sword  a  set  of  brave  and  gallant  soldiers, 
whose  valour  and  fidelity  nothing  could  shake. 
The  centurions  saw  the  blunder,  and  the  best 
amongst  them,  had  they  been  consulted,  were 
ready  with  honest  advice.  But  the  creatures 
of  the  court  banished  every  faithful  couosellor. 
The  ear  of  Vitellius  was  open  to  flattery  only  : 
useful  advice  was  harsh  and  grating ;  and  no- 
thing was  welcome  but  what  soothed  his  pas- 
sions, while  it  led  to  sure  destruction. 

LVII.  The  revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum 
was  occasioned  altogether  by  the  fraud  of  Clau- 
dius Faventinus  }  so  much  in  civil  commotions 
depends  on  the  boldness  of  a  single  traitor.  This 
man  had  been  a  centurion  under  Galba,und  was 
by  that  emperor  cashiered  with  ignominy.  To 
seduce  the  men  to  his  purposes,  he  forged  letters 
from  Vespasian,  promising  ample  rewards  to 
such  as  went  over  to  his  party.  Claudius  Apol- 
linaris  was,  at  that  time,  commander  of  the 
fleet ;  a  man  inclined  to  treachery,  but  wanting 
resolution  to  be  forward  in  guilt.  It  happened 
that  Apinius  Tiro,  who  had  discharged  the  of- 
fice of  praetor,  was  then  at  Minturnas.!  He 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolters,  and 
drew  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  municipal 
towns  into  the  confederacy.  The  inhabitants 
of  Puteolis  declared  with  alacrity  for  Vespasian, 
while  Capua,  with  equal  vehemence,  adhered  to 
Vitellius.  Those  two  cities  had  been  long  at 
variance,  and  now  mingled  with  the  rage  of  civil 
war  all  the  rancour  of  their  private  animosities. 
In  order  to  bring  the  revolters  back  to  their 
duty,  Vitellius  fixed  on  Claudius  Julionus,  who 
had  been  prefect  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  and 
had  the  character  of  being  mild  in  the  exercise  of 
his  authority.  He  set  out  from  Rome  at  the 
head  of  a  city-cohort,  and  a  band  of  gladiators, 
.  over  whom  be  had  been,  before  that  time,  ap- 
pointed commanding  ofllcer.  He  was  no  sooner 
in  sight  of  the  rebel  camp,  than  he  went  over  to 
Vespasian.  The  two  parties  with  their  com- 
bined force,  took  possession  of  Tarracina,  a  city 
strong  both  by  nature  and  art.  In  that  place 
the  revolters  were  more  indebted  for  their  se- 
curity to  the  strength  of  the  works,  than  to  their 
own  military  talents. 

LVIII.  VitelUus,  having  received  intelligence 
of  these  transactions,  ordered  part  of  his  army 
to  take  post  at  Namia,*  under  the  command  of 
the  praetorian  prefects,  while  his  brother  Lucius 
Vitellius,  at  the  head  of  six  cohorts  and  Ave  hun- 
dred horse,  marched  into  Campania,  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  revolt    He  himself,  in  the 


1  For  Miaturna  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 

3  Puteolanum,  now  Potxuoia, 

3  For  Namia,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 


mean  time,  ^tu^k  into  a  state  of  ItDgaor,  over- 
whelmed with  despair  and  melancholy,  till  the 
generous  ardour  of  the  soldiers  and  the  clamovis 
of  the  populace  demanding  to  be  armed,  revived 
his  drooping  spirits.     He  flattered  himself,  that 
a  turbulent  multitude,  bold  in  words,  but  with- 
out  spirit  in  action.would  be  equal  to  the  regular 
legions.  To  a  mere  mob  he  gave  the  name  of  an 
army.     His  freedmen  were  his  only  advisers. 
In  such  as  professed  to  be  his  friends,  he  reposed 
no  confidence.     The  truth  is,  all  of  that  class, 
the  higher  they  stood  in  rank,  were  the  more 
ready  to  betray.     By  the  advice  of  his  servile 
counsellors,  he  drdered  the  people  to  be  assem- 
bled in  their  tribes.*     As  they  came  forward  to 
enrol  their  names,  he  received  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity ;  but  the  crowd  pressing  too  thick  upon  him, 
he  grew  weary  of  the  task,  and  left  the  bosineu 
of  completing  the  new  levy  to  the  two  consuls. 
The  senators  were  required  to  bring  in  a  quan- 
tity of  silver,  and  a  certain  number  of  slaves. 
The  Roman  knights  made  a  voluntary  offer  to 
serve  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.   The  freed- 
men, in  a  body,  desired  to  be  admitted  to  the 
same  honour.      This  humour    continued,  till 
what  at  first  proceeded  from  servility  and  fear 
grew  serious  in  the  end,  and  became  real  ardour. 
The  greater  part,  notwithstanding,  felt  no  affee- 
tion  for  the  prince  s  indifferent  about  the  man, 
they  grieved  to  see  the  humiliating  condition  to 
which  the  empire  was  reduced.     Vitellius,  on 
his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  could  conciliate 
the  public  favour.  He  appeared  with  a  dejected 
air :  he  spoke  in  a  pathetic  tone ;  he  tried  the 
force  of  tears  s  he  made  ample  promises,  lavish 
of  words,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  men 
in  distress,  generous  beyond  all  bounds.     He 
now  desired  to  assume  the  title  of  Cesar.     His 
superstitious  veneration  for  a  name,  in  which  be 
thought  there  was  something  sacred,  made  him 
willing  to  accept  what  he  bad  often  rejected. 
The  public  clamour  was  an  additional  motive. 
The  populace  thought  it  proper,  and,  in  cases  of 
extreme  danger,  the  voice  of  the  rabble  is  equal 
to  the  wisest  counsels.   But  the  spirit,  which  at 
the  flood  was  violent,  soon  began  to  ebb  away. 
The  senators  and  knights  fell  off  by  degrees,  at 
first,  in  the  absence  of  the  prince,  watching  their 
opportunity  with  care  and  caution ;  but,  in  the 
end,  not  even  managing  appearances,,  with  open 
and  avowed  indifference.     Vitellius  gave  up  his 
cause  for  lost.   He  saw  that  the  prince  demands 
in  vain,  when  the  people  are  no  longer  willing 
to  comply. 

LIX.  By  taking  possession  of  Mevania^  Vi- 
tellius had  struck  all  Italy  with  terror.  The 
war  seemed  to  revive  with  redoubled  vigour,  but. 


4  The  people  of  Rome  were  divided  into  five  and- 
thlrtf  tribes. 

5  For  Mevania,  see  the  Geographical  nUe  at  the  end 
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by  hit  dMtardly  flight  from  the  camp,  he  lost 
tr^ry  RdTantage.  Vespasian's  interest  gained 
additional  strength.  The  people,  throughout  the 
country,  went  over  to  his  party,  with  uncommon 
ardour.  The  Samnites,  the  Pelignians,  and  the 
Marsians^  saw,  with  regret,  the  prompt  alacrity 
with  which  the  inhahitants  of  Campania  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  revolt  {  and,  to  atone  for 
their  own  remissness,  declared  for  Vespasian 
with  all  the  rehemence  which  a  new  passion 
inspires.  Meanwhile,  the  army,  in  passing  over 
the  Apennine,  suffered  every  extremity  from 
the  rigour  of  the  winter.  The  difficulty  with 
which,  though  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  they 
laboured  through  a  waste  of  snow,  plainly  shows 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  if  fortune,  no 
less  propitious  to  Vespasian  than  the  wisdom  of 
his  counsels,  had  not  drawn  Vitellius  from  his 
post.  During  the  march  over  the  mountaios, 
Petilitts  Cerealis,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common 
peasant,  presented  himself  to  the  general.  Being 
well  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  country, 
be  had  been  able  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the 
VitelUans.  As  he  had  the  honour  of  being  allied 
to  Vespasian,  and  was  besides  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  he  was  not  only  well  received, 
but  ranked  with  the  commanders-in-chief.  The 
writers  of  that  day  inform  us,  that  Flavins  Sa- 
binus,  and  Domitian,  had  it  in  their  power  to 
escape  out  of  Rome.  Antonius,  it  is  said,  by 
his  emissaries,  invited  them  to  a  place  of  safety ; 
but  Sabinus  declined  the  offer,  alleging  his  ill 
state  of  health,  and  his  want  of  vigour  for  so 
bold  an  enterprise.  Domitian  was  not  deficient 
either  in  spirit  or  inclination.  Even  the  guards 
appointed  by  Vitellius  to  watch  his  motions, 
offered  to  join  his  flight ;  but  he  suspected  an 
underhand  design  to  draw  him  into  a  snare, 
and,  for  that  reason,  made  no  attempt.  His  fear, 
however,  was  ill  founded.  Vitellius  felt  a  ten- 
der regard  for  his  own  family,  and  on  their 
account  meditated  nothing  against  the  life  of 
Domitian. 

LX.  The  army  pursued  their  march  as  far  as 
Carsulae.7  At  that  place  the  generals  thought 
lit  to  halt  for  some  days,  as  well  to  rest  the 
troops,  as  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  eagles  and 
standards  of  the  legions.  The  situation  afforded 
a  pleasant  spot  for  the  camp,  with  an  open  cham- 
paign country  on  every  side,  abounding  with 
plenty,  and  behind  them  a  number  of  opulent 
and  flourishing  cities.  Being  then  not  more  than 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  Vitellian  forces,  they 
hoped,  by  intrigue  and  secret  negotiation,  to  in- 
duce the  whole  party  to  lay  down  tlieir  arms. 
But  the  soldiers  were  impatient  of  delay.  They 
wished  to  end  the  war  by  victory,  not  by  com- 


6  For  Samnis,  the  Marfll,and  Pelignl,  s^  the  Oeogra- 
fUcal  Table. 

7  Carsnla.   See  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
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promise.  They  desired  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy,  before  the  arrival  of  their  own  legions, 
who  would  be  sure  to  claim  a  share  of  the 
booty,  though  their  assistance  was  not  wanted. 
Antonius  called  the  men  together, and,  in  a  pub« 
lie  harangue,  informed  them,  **  that  Vitellius  had 
still  numerous  forces  in  reserve,  all  willing,  if 
left  to  their  own  reflection,  to  hearken  to  terms 
of  accommodation ;  but  despair  might  rouse  their 
courage.  In  the  first  movements  of  a  civil  war, 
much  must  be  left  to  chance.  To  complete  the 
conquest,  is  the  province  of  wisdom  and  deliber- 
ate counsels.  The  fleet  at  Misenum,  with  the 
whole  region  of  Campania,  the  fairest  part  of 
Italy,  had  already  declared  for  Vespasian.  Of 
the  whole  Roman  world,  the  tract  that  lies  be- 
tween Narnia  and  Tarracina  was  all  that  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  Vitellius.  By  the  victory  at 
Cremona  enough  of  glory  had  been  gained,  and, 
by  the  demolition  of  that  city,  too  much  disgrace. 
Rome  still  flourishes  in  all  its  grandeur.  To  save 
that  city,  the  seat  of  empire,  from  the  like  ca- 
lamity, would  be  more  for  their  honour  than  the 
wild  ambition  of  taking  it  by  assault.  Their  fame 
would  stand  on  a  more  solid  basis,  and  their 
reward  would  be  greater,  if,  with  the  spirit  of 
citizens,  and  without  further  effusion  of  blood, 
they  protected  the  rights  of  the  senate,  and  the 
Roman  people.** 

XXI.  By  these  remonstrances  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers  was  appeased.  The  legions  arrived  soon 
after,  and,  by  the  fame  of  their  united  force,  struck 
the  VitelUans  with  dismay.  To  hold  out  to  the 
last  extremity,  was  no  longer  the  advice  or  ex- 
hortation of  the  ofllicers.  To  surrender  was 
thought  the  best  measure.  Numbers  saw  the 
advantage  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  with  their 
companies  of  foot,  or  their  troops  of  horse,  and 
by  that  service  hoped  to  merit  better  terms  for 
themselves.  Advice  was  received,  that  four 
hundred  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  stationed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  garrison  at  InieranmaJt 
Varus,  at  the  head  of  a  detached  party,  marched 
against  them.  All  who  resisted  were  put  to  the 
sword  I  the  greater  part  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  begged  quarter.  Some  fled  in  a  panic  to  the 
camp  at  Narnia,  and  there,  by  magnifying  the 
numbers  and  courage  of  the  enemy,  endeavoured 
to  palliate  their  own  disgrace.  In  the  Vitellian 
army  defection  and  treachery  went  unpunished! 
guilt  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  officers,  and 
from  the  victors  it  met  with  a  sure  reward. 
Who  should  be  the  most  expeditious  traitor,  was  ( 
now  the  only  struggle.  The  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions deserted  in  open  day,  while  the  eoromon 
soldiers  adhered  to  Vitellius  with  undaunted  re- 
solution }  but,  at  length,  Priscus  and  Alphenns  • 


8  For  Interamna,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  tha 
end  of  the  Volume. 
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gmve  the  finiihiog  blow  to  sJl  their  hopet.  Those 
two  officers  ahandoned  the  camp,  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  Vitellius,  and  by  that  step  made  the 
apology  of  all  who,  being  left  without  a  leader, 
went  over  to  the  side  of  the  strongest. 

LXII.  During  these  transactions,  Fabius  Va- 
lens  was  put  to  death  in  prison  at  Urbinum.i 
A  report  had  been  spread  abroad,  that  he  made 
his  escape  into  Germany,  and  was  there  employed 
in  raising  an  army  of  veterans  to  renew  the  war. 
To  clear  up  that  mistake,  and  crush  at  once  the 
hopes  of  the  Vitellians,  his  head  was  exposed  to 
public  view.  At  the  sight  of  that  unexpected 
object,  the  enemy  sunk  down  in  deep  despair, 
while  the  Flavian  party  considered  that  event  as 
the  end  of  all  their  labour. 

Fabius  Valens  was  a  native  of  Anagnia,  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  equestrian  rank.  His 
manners  were  corrupt  and  profligate,  but  to  his 
vices  he  united  no  small  degree  of  genius.  A 
libertine  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he  acquired 
an  air  of  gaiety,  and  passed  for  a  man  of  polite 
accomplishments.  In  the  interludes,  called  Ju- 
venalia,9  which  were  exhibited  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  he  appeared  among  the  pantomime  perform- 
ers at  first  with  seeming  reluctance,  but  after- 
wards of  his  own  choice,  displaying  talents  that 
gained  applause,  while  they  disgraced  the  man. 
Rising  afterwards  to  the  command  of  a  legion 
under  Verginius,  be  paid  his  court  to  that  com- 
mander, and  betrayed  him.  He  seduced  Fonteius 
Capito,s  or,  perhaps,  found  him  incorruptible, and, 
for  one  of  those  reasons,  murdered  him.  False 
to  Galba,4  yet  faithful  to  Vitellius,  he  exhibited, 
in  the  last  sts^e  of  life,  a  contrast  to  the  general 
depravity  of  the  times.  The  perfidy  of  others 
raised  his  reputation. 

LXIII.  The  Vitellians,  seeing  all  hopes  cut  off, 
determined  to  submit  to  the  conqueror,  and 
accordingly,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  party, 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Narnia,  with  their 
colours  displayed,  there  to  make  a  voluntary 
surrender.  Vespasian's  army  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  They  formed  their  lines  on  each 
side  of  the  public  road,  and  in  the  intermediate 
space  received  the  vanquished  troops.  Antonius 
addressed  them  in  a  speech,  that  breathed  mod- 
eration and  humanity.  They  were  quartered  at 
different  places  ;  one  division  at  Narnia,  and  the 
other  at  Interamna.  A  party  of  the  victorious 
legions  were  stationed  near  them,  not  with  a 
design  to  insult  or  irritate  men  in  distress,  but, 
in  case  of  need,  to  preserve  peace  and  good 
order.  Antonius  and  Varus,  in  the  meantime, 
did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  negotiating 


1  For  Urblnom,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  Volume. 

2  See  Annals,  xiv.  s.  15 ;  zvi.  s.  31. 
8  See  History,  i.  s.  7. 

4  History,  i.  s.  62. 


with  Vitellius.  By  frequent  messengers  they 
offered  for  himself  a  supply  of  money,  and  a 
safe  retreat  into  Campania,  upon  condition  that 
he  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  surrender 
himself  and  his  children  to  the  discretion  of 
Vespasian.  Letters  to  the  same  effect  were  also 
sent  to  him  by  Mucianus.  Vitellius  listened  to 
these  proposals.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
amuse  himself  with  settling  the  number  of  his 
train,  and  to  talk  of  the  spot  on  the  sea-shore 
where  he  intended  to  fix  his  retreat.  Such  was 
the  stupidity  that  benumbed  his  faculties:  if 
others  would  not  remember  that  he  had  been 
emperor  of  Kome,  he  himself  was  willing  to 
forget  it. 

LXIV.  At  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  the  lead- 
ing men  endeavoured,  by  secret  exhortations,  to 
incite  Flavins  Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  approaching  revo- 
lution, and  claim  a  share  in  the  jfame  and  splen- 
dour of  so  great  an  event.  *<  The  city  cohorts,** 
they  said,  *'  v^ere  all  devoted  to  him ;  the  sol- 
diers of  the  night-watch  would  join  them ;  and 
their  own  slaves  might  be  called  forth.  Every 
thing  favoured  the  enterprise,  and  nothing  could 
withstand  the  victorious  arms  of  a  party,  in 
whose  favour  fortune  had  already  decided.  Why 
leave  to  Varus  and  Antonius  the  whole  glory 
of  the  war  f  Vitellius  had  but  a  few  cohorts 
left,  a  mere  handful  of  men,  alarmed  at  the  news 
from  every  quarter,  and  overwhelmed  with  fear. 
The  minds  of  the  populace  were  always  waver- 
ing, fond  of  change,  and  ready  to  shift  to  the 
side  of  the  strongest.  Let  Sabinus  show  himself, 
and  the  acclamations,  now  given  to  Vitellius, 
would  be  as  loud  for  Vespasian.  As  to  Vitellius, 
the  tide  of  prosperity  overpowered  him  i  what 
must  now  be  his  case,  when  he  sees  destruction 
on  every  side  ?  To  end  the  war,  be  master  of 
Rome ;  that  will  consummate  all,  and  the  merit 
as  well  as  the  glory  will  be  yours.  Who  so  fit 
as  Sabinus  to  secure  the  sovereign  power  for  his 
brother  ^  And  whom  can  Vespasian,  with  so  much 
propriety,  wish  to  see  the  second  man  in  the 
empire." 

LXV.  These  temptations,  br^ht  as  they  were, 
made  no  impression  on  Sabinus.  Enfeebled  by 
old  s^e,  he  was  no  longer  alive  to  motives  of 
ambition.  His  inactivity  was  by  some  imputed 
to  a  jealous  spirit,  that  wished  to  retard  the 
elevation  of  his  brother.  Sabinus  was  the 
elder,  and,  while  both  remained  in  a  private 
station,  always  took  the  lead,  superior  not  only 
in  point  of  fortune,  but  also  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public.  When  Vespasian  stood  in  need 
of  pecuniary  assistance,  Sabinus  supported  his 
credit,  but,  according  to  report,  secured  himself 
by  a  mortgage  3   on   his  brother's   house   and 


6  He  lent  hie  'money  io  Vespasian  on  a  nlortgage  of 
his  house  and  lands.   See  Suetonius  in  Veep.  i.  4. 
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lands.  From  that  time  tbey  lived  on  good 
tenns,  preserving  the  exteriors  of  friendship, 
while  mutual  animosity  was  supposed  to  be 
suppressed  in  silence.  Such  were  the  suspi- 
cions that  prevailed  at  the  time.  The  fair  and 
probable  construction  is,  that  Sabinus,  a  man 
of  a  meek  disposition,  wished  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and,  with  that  intent,  held 
frequent  conferences  with  Vitellius,  in  order  to 
compromise  the  dispute,  and  settle  the  terms  of 
a  general  pacification.  We  are  told,  that,  having 
•greed,  in  private,  on  the  preliminary  articles, 
they  ratified  a  final  treaty  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  >  in  the  presence  of  Cluvius  RufusT  and 
Silitts  Italicus,'  who  attended  as  witnesses. 
The  scene  was  not  without  a  number  of  spec- 
tators, who  stood  at  a  distance,  watching  the 
looks  and  behaviour  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Vitellius  showed  in  his  countenance  an  air  of 
sorrow  and  abject  humility.  Sabinus  scorned 
to  insult  a  man  in  distress  {  he  seemed  to  feel 
for  the  unfortunate. 

LXVI.  Vitellius  had  long  since  divested  him- 
aelf  of  every  warlike  passion,  and,  if  to  persuade 
others  had  been  as  easy  as  to  degrade  himself, 
Vespasian's  army  might  have  taken  possession 
of  the  city  of  Rome  unstained  with  blood.  But 
his  friends  were  still  firm  in  his  interest  s  their 
zeal  was  not  to  be  subdued  i  they  rejected  all 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  with  warmth  pro- 
tested against  a  peace,  which  brought  with  it  no 
security,  but  depended  altogether  on  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  conqueror.  *<  Was  it  pro- 
bable that  Vespasian  would  have  the  magna- 
nimity to  let  his  rival  live  secure  in  a  private 
station  >  Would  the  vanquished  bear  it  f  The 
friends  of  a  fallen  emperor  would  commiserate 
bis  ease,  and  that  commiseration  would  be  his 
certain  ruin ;  •  the  ruin,  it  was  true,  of  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  seen  the  vicissitudes 
of  good  and  evil  fortune.  But  what  would  be 
the  situation  of  his  son  ?  What  name,  what 
rank,  what  character,  could  be  bestowed  on  him, 
who  had  been  already  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Germanicus  ?  The  present  offer  promises  a 
aupply  of  money,  a  household  train,  and  a  safe 


6  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  on  Mount  Palatine,  where 
Angufltua  formed  a  library.   Horace  says, 

Scripu  Palatlnua  qaocumque  recepit  Apollo. 

7  That  an  a^eemenl  was  made  between  Vitellius  and 
Flarlua  Sabinus,  the  tvother  of  Veapaaian,  appeara  In 
Suetonius  In  Vital,  s.  15.  CluTiua  Rufua  had  been 
governor  of  a  province  in  Spain ;  a  man  of  eloquence 
and  great  accompliahmenta,  but  void  of  military  ulenia. 
See  Hlat.  i.  a.  8. 

8  SlUua  Italicua,  the  celebrated  poet,  was  conaut 
A  U.  C.  Sei.    See  Appendix  to  Annala,  xvi.  a.  12. 

9  If  Veapaaian  suflbred  Vitelliua  to  aurvive  hia  gran- 
dsor,  and  live  a  private  citisen,  men  would  aacribe  it 
to  pride  and  arrogance,  and  the  vanquiahed  would  not 
■abmit  to  aee  their  emperor  a  living  reproach  to  their 
whole  party ;  and,  conaequently,  Vitelliua  would  be  in 
iaogar  f^Pm  the  eommiseration  of  his  frienda. 


retreat  in  the  delightful  regions  of  Campania  t 
but  when  Vespasian  seizes  the  imperial  dignity, 
neither  he,  nor  his  friends,  nor  even  his  armies, 
will  think  themselves  secure,  till,  by  the  death 
of  a  rival,  they  crush  the  seeds  of  future  conten- 
tion. Even  Fabius  Valens,  though  a  prisoner, 
and,  while  they  feared  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
reserved  as  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
was  thought  at  last  too  formidable,  and  for  that 
reason  he  fell  a  sacrifice.  And  is  it  to  be  ima- 
gined, that  Antonius,  and  Fuscus,  or  Mucianus, 
that  pillar  of  the  party,  will  not  make  the  same 
use  of  their  power  over  Vitellius  ?  Pompey  was 
pursued  to  death  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  Mark 
Antony  by  Augustus.  But,  perhaps,  superior 
sentiment  and  true  greatness  of  soul  are  to  be 
expected  from  Vespasian  !  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  He  is  now  a  new  man,  formerly  the 
client,io  the  creature  of  Vitellius,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  joined  in  the  consulship  with  the 
emperor  Claudius.  All  motives  conspire  to 
rouse  and  animate  the  emperor :  the  dignity  of 
an  Illustrious  line,  the  ot&ce  of  censor,  three 
consulships  held  by  his  father>  with  the  various 
honours  heaped  on  his  family.  These  are 
powerful  incentives.  They  call  aloud  for  some 
bold  effort  of  courage,  or,  at  the  worst,  of  brave 
despair.  The  soldiers  are  still  determined  to 
meet  every  danger,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  people 
nothing  can  alter.  In  all  events,  no  calamity 
can  be  so  bad  as  that,  into  which  Vitellius  seems 
willing  to  plunge  himself.  If  vanquished,  we 
must  perish  by  the  sword;  if  we  surrender, 
what  will  be  the  case  ?  An  ignominious  death. 
To  choose  between  infamy  and  glory,  is  all  that 
now  remains.  The  only  question  is.  Shall  we 
tamely  resign  our  lives,  amidst  the  scorn  and 
insolence  of  the  enemy  ?  or  shall  we  act  like 
men,  and  die  sword  in  hand,  with  honour  and 
applause." 

LXVII.  Vitellius  was  deaf  to  every  manly 
sentiment.  An  obstinate  resistance  might  ren- 
der the  conqueror  inexorable  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  that  considefation  overpowered 
him  with  grief  and  tenderness.  His  mother 
was  now  no  more.  Worn  out  with  age,  she 
died  a  few  days  before,  happy  not  to  behold  the 
downfall  of  her  family.  From  the  elevation  of 
her  son  she  derived  nothing,  except  the  anxiety 
that  preyed  upon  her  spirits,  and  the  fame  of  a 
blameless  character.  On  the  fifteenth  before 
the  calends  of  January ,ii  the  defection  of  the 
legions  and  cohorts,  that  surrendered  at  Namia, 
reached  the  ears  of  Vitellius.  On  receipt  of  that 


10  Vitellius  had  great  weight  and  influence  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  Veapaaian,  at  that  time,  paid  hia  court 
to  the  &vourite,  and  alao  to  Narciaaua,  the  emperor*a 
freedman.   See  Suet.  In  Veapaa.  a.  4. 

11  Vitellius  abdicated  on  the  18lh  of  December, 
A.  U.  C.  822,  after  a  lew  montha  of  anarchy,  plunder, 
andmaaaacre. 
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dismal  intelligence,  he  west  forth  from  his 
palace  in  mourniog  apparel,^  surrounded  by  his 
family  in  deep  affliction.  His  infant  sou  was 
carried  in  a  small  litter,  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  funeral  ceremony.  The  populace 
followed  in  crowds,  with  unavailing  shouts,  and 
flattery  out  of  season.  The  soldiers  marched  in 
sullen  silence. 

LXVIII.  In  that  vast  multitude,  no  man  was 
so  insensible  of  the  events  and  sudden  revolu- 
tions of  human  life,  as  not  to  be  touched  by  the 
misery  of  the  scene  before  him.  They  saw  an 
emperor,  but  a  little  before  master  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  abandoning  his  palace,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  crowd  of  citizens  assembled 
round  him,  proceeding  through  the  streets  of 
Rome  to  abdicate  the  imperial  dignity.  No  eye 
had  seen  a  spectacle  so  truly  affecting ;  no  ear 
had  heard  of  so  dismal  a  catastrophe.  Caesar, 
the  dictator,  fell  by  sudden  violence  ;  Caligula 
perished  by  a  dark  conspiracy ;  Nero  fled  through 
devious  paths,  while  the  shades  of  night  con- 
cealed his  disgrace ;  Piso  and  Galba  may  be  said 
to  have  died  in  battle.  Vitellius,  before  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people  called  by  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  concourse  of  women,  who  beheld  the  sad 
reverse  of  fortune,  by  his  own  act  deposed  him- 
self. In  a  short  but  pathetic  speech,  he  declared 
his  voluntary  abdication.  "  I  retire,"  he  said, 
<*  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  good  of  the  com- 
monwealth; retain  me  still  in  your  memory, 
and  view  with  an  eye  of  pity  the  misfortunes  of 
my  brother,  my  wife,  and  infant  children.  I 
ask  no  more."  He  raised  his  son  in  his  arms, 
and  showed  him  to  the  people;  he  turned  to 
individuals ;  he  implored  the  compassion  of  all. 
A  gush  of  tears  suppressed  his  voice :  in  that 
distress,  taking  his  sword  from  his  side,  and 
addressing  himself  to  Csecilius  Simplez,8  the 
consul,  who  stood  near  him,  he  ofi*ered  to  deliver 
it  into  his  hands,  as  the  symbol  of  authority 
over  the  lives  of  the  Roman  citizens.  The 
consul  refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  people,  with 
violent  uproar,  opposed  his  resignation.  Vitel- 
lius left  the  place.  His  intention  was,  to  lay 
down  all  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty  in  the 
temple  of  Concord,3  and  seek  an  humble  retreat 
in  his  brother's  house.     This  again  met  with  a 


1  See  Suetonius  in  Vitellio,  s.  15.  Juvenal  describes 
the  fame  scene ;  but,  according  to  him,  Sextilia,  the 
mother  of  ViteUiui,  wa«  one  of  the  melancholy  train. 
Tacitus  nya  ahe  did  not  live  to  aee  the  sad  catastfvpbe. 

— — ^^—  Horrida  mater, 

PuUaii  proceres.  Sat.  lit.  ver.  213. 

2  We  have  seen  that  C»cilhia  Simplex  waa  impatient 
to  arrive  at  the  consular  dignity,  insomuch  that  he  waa 
accused  in  the  senate  of  a  design  to  purchase  it,  in  the 
room  of  Marius  Celsus.  He  did  not  succeed ;  but  Vitel- 
lius afterwards  gratified  his  ambition  wiiliout  a  bribe. 
Hist.  II.  s.  GO.  See  the  list  of  consuls  for  this  year, 
HlsL  I.  s.  77. 

3  The  Temple  of  Concord  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in 


strong  opposition  from  the  popolaee.  The  gen- 
eral cry  was,  that  the  house  of  a  private  citizen 
was  not  a  proper  mansion ;  all  insisted  on  bis 
returning  to  the  palace.  The  crowd  obstructed 
the  streets,  and  no  pass  was  left  open,  except 
that  called  the  Sacred  Way.  In  confusion, 
distracted,  and  left  without  advice,  Vitelliiu 
returned  to  the  palace. 

LXIX.  The  abdication  of  the  prince  was  soon 
known  throughout  the  city.  Upon  the  first 
intelligence,  Flavius  Sabinus  sent  orders  in 
writing  to  the  tribunes  of  the  cohorts,  com- 
manding them  to  restrain  the  violent  spirit  of 
the  soldiers.  The  leading  members  of  the  senate, 
as  if  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  falling 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  Vespasian,  went  in  a 
body  to  the  house  of  Sabinus.  A  numeroai 
band  of  the  equestrian  order,  with  the  city-sol- 
diers, and  the  night-watch,  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  fathers.  They  were  there  informed 
of  the  zeal  of  the  people  for  Vitellius,  and  the 
menaces  thrown  out  by  the  German  cohorts. 
Sabinus  was  too  far  advanced  to  think  of  a  re- 
treat Individuals  trembled  for  themselves:  if 
they  dispersed,  the  VitelUans  might  seize  the 
opportunity  to  lay  a  scene  of  blo0ll.  To  pre- 
vent that  terrible  disaster,  they  urged  Sabinus 
to  take  up  arms,  and  show  himself  in  force 
to  the  people.  But,  as  often  happens  in  press- 
ing exigencies,  all  were  ready  to  advise,  and 
few  to  share  the  danger.  Sabinus  went  forth 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers.  Near  the 
Fundane  lake,^  a  bold  and  resolute  party  of 
the  VitelUans  advanced  against  him.  A  skir- 
mish ensued.  The  Vitellians  had  the  advantage. 
Sabinus  retreated  to  the  fort  of  the  capitol,  and 
in  that  strong  hold  shut  himself  up  with  his 
soldiers,  and  a  small  party  of  senators  and  Ro- 
man knights.  A  list  of  their  names  cannot  be 
given  with  any  precision,  as  numbers  after^ 
wards,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  assumed  a 
share  of  merit  in  that  transaction.  There  were 
even  women  who  dared  to  defy  the  danger  of  a 
siege.  Among  these  the  most  distinguished  was 
Verulana  Gracilia,  a  woman  of  high  spirit, 
who  had  neither  children  nor  relations  to  at- 
tract her,  but  acted  entirely  on  the  impulse  of 
her  own  intrepid  genius.  The  Vitellians  in- 
vested the  citadel,  but  guarded  the  passes  with 
so  much  negligence,  that  Sabinus,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  was  able  to  receive  into  the  place  his 


the  fire  of  the  capitol  related  hereafter  in  this  book,  a. 
71.  Brotier  says,  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  as  appears 
by  an  inscription  still  to  be  seen  among  the  ruins. 

SBMATrS  P0PULT78<%US  RoMANUS 

Imgbndio  consumptum  bbstituit.  ^ 
4  A  Fundane  lake,  now  called  iMgo  di  F\mdif  is  man- 
tioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  iii.  s.  5.  But  the  lake  now  in  quas- 
tioD  was  in  the  city  of  Rome,  near  the  Mcfu  Quirimalia, 
Brotier  says  there  were  at  least  a  thousand  of  thoea 
lakes  at  Rome,  which  ought  more  properly  to  ba  caUad 
fountaina. 
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own  children^  and  Domltiui,  his  brother's  son. 
At  the  same  time,  he  sent  despatches  to  the  vic- 
torious army,  to  inform  the  chiefs  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  immediate  relief.  The 
besiegers  attempted  nothing  during  the  night. 
Had  Sabinus  taken  advantage  of  their  inactivity, 
he  might  have  made  his  escape  through  the  passes 
neglected  by  a  ferocious  enemy,  bold  and  reso- 
lute, but  scorning  all  regular  discipline  and  im- 
patient of  fatigue.  It  happened,  besides,  that  a 
storm  of  rain  fell  with  all  the  violence  of  the  win- 
ter season.  During  the  tempest,  the  men  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  one  another. 

LXX.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  before  hostili- 
ties commenced,  Sabinus  despatched  Cornelius 
Martialis,  a  principal  centurion,  with  instruc- 
tions to  represent  to  Vitellius  the  treachery  of 
his  conduct  in  open  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty. 
**  The  late  abdication  was  no  better  than  a  state 
farce,  played  in  the  face  of  mankind,  to  deceive 
the  most  illustrious  citizens.  For  what  other 
purpose  did  he  wish  to  withdraw  to  his  brother's 
house,  so  situated  as  to  overlook  the  forum,  and 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  public  ?  Why  not  rather 
ehoose  the  mansion  of  his  wife,  a  sequestered 
station  near  mount  Aventine  ?  For  him  who 
renounced  the  sovereign  power,  a  place  of  ob- 
scurity was  the  fittest.  But  Vitellius  sought 
the  very  reverse  r  he  returned  to  his  palace,  the 
citadel,  as  it  were,  of  the  empire,  and  thence 
sent  forth  a  military  force  to  deluge  the  best  part 
of  the  city  with  innocent  blood.  Even  the 
capitol  was  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  During  the 
imge  of  civil  war,  while  the  fate  of  empire  hung 
suspended  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius  j 
while  the  legions  drenched  their  swords  in  the 
blood  of  their  f^Iow-dtizens  $  while  cities  were 
taken  by  storm,  and  while  cohorts  laid  down 
tiieir  arms ;  ih/k  part  which  Sabinus  acted,  was 
Chat  of  a  sen^r  and  a  civil  magistrate.  Both 
tiw  Spains,  line  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  and 
all  Britain^  had  revolted ;  and  yet  the  brother 
of  Vespalian  preserved  his  fidelity  to  the  reign- 
ing princf.  If  at  length  he  entered  into  a  ne- 
gotiation, Vitellius  invited  him  to  the  meeting. 
The  stipulated  terms  were  advantageous  to  the 
ranquished ;  and  to  the  conqueror  brought  no- 
thing but  fame  and  honour.  If  Vitellius  re- 
pented of  that  transaction,  why  point  his  arms 
against  Sabinus,  who  had  been  the  dupe  of  insi- 
dious policy  ?  Why  besiege  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
n  youth  not  yet  grown  up  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood ?•  By  the  murder  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
death  of  a  stripling,  what  sdvantage  could  be 
gained  ?  It  would  be  more  for  the  honour  of 
Vitellius  to  make  head  against  the  legions,  and 


6  The  enrioos  may  consult  a  Genealogical  Table  of 
Vespaslaa's  Family  \n  BroUer^s  Tacitus,  4u>  edit.  vol. 

11.  p.  asai 

6  DondUan,  who  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  the  calends 
of  November,  or  the  2fth  of  October,  A  U.  C.  814.  Suet. 
inDomlt.  s.  1. 


decide  the  contest  in  the  field  of  battle.  A  single 
victory  would  end  the  war,  and  every  thing 
would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  conqueror."  Vitellius 
listened  to  this  remonstrance  wiih  visible  marks 
of  fear.  He  endeavoured  in  few  words  to  clear 
bis  own  conduct,  imputing  the  whole  mischief 
to  the  soldiers,  whose  intemperate  zeal  was  no 
longer  subject  to  his  authority.  He  advised 
Martialis  to  depart  through  a  private  part  of  the 
house  lest  the  soldiers  in  their  fury  should  de* 
stroy  the  negotiator  of  a  peace  which  they  at)- 
horred.  He  himself  remained  in  his  palace, 
unable  to  command  or  to  prohibit  any  measure 
whatever;  a  mere  phantom  of  power,  no  longer 
emperor,  but  still  the  cause  of  civil  dissension. 
LXXI.  Martialis  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
capitol,  than  the  Vitellian  soldiers  appeared  be- 
fore it ;  no  chief  to  lead  them  on  (  all  rushing  for- 
ward with  impetuous  fuiy,  and  every  man  his 
own  commanding  officer.  Having  passed  the  fo- 
rum, and  the  temples  f  that  surround  it,  they 
marched  up  the  hill  that  fronts  the  capitol,  and, 
after  halting  there  to  form  their  ranks,  advanced 
in  regular  order  to  the  gates  of  the  citadel.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  ascent,  a  range  of  porticos  had 
been  built  in  ancient  times.  From  the  top  of  those 
edifices  the  besieged  annoyed  the  enemy  with 
stones  and  tiles.*  The  assailants  had  no  weapons 
but  their  swords.  To  wait  for  warlike  engines 
seemed  a  tedious  delay  to  men  impatient  for  the 
assault.  They  threw  flaming  torches  into  the 
portico  nearest  at  hand  $  and,  seeing  the  destruc- 
tion made  by  the  devouring  flames,  were  ready 
to  force  their  way  through  the  gate,s  if  Sabinus 
had  not  thrown  into  a  heap  all  the  statues  that 
adorned  the  place,  and,  with  those  venerable 
monuments  of  antiquity,  blocked  up  the  passage. 
The  Vitellians  pushed  on  the  assault  in  two 
different  quarters  $  one  near  the  grove  of  the 
asylum,^  and  the  other  near  the  hundred  stepe 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock.io  Both  attacks  were  un- 
foreseen. Near  the  asylum-grove  the  affair  grew 
serious.  On  that  side  of  the  hill,  the  houses 
which  had  been  built  during  a  long  peace,  were 
raised  as  high  as  the  foundation  of  the  capitol. 
The  besiegers  climbed  to  the  top  of  those  build- 


7  The  forum  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Tem- 
pies ;  such  as,  the  Temple  of  FoaTtnra,  of  Jupiraa  To- 
NANS,  of  SATtnuf,  the  Temple  of  CoMcoaD,  and  several 
others. 

8  The  citadel  of  the  capitol.  In  which  was  the  Temple 
of  JupiTsa  CjLPiTOLiinjs,  stood  near  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

9  The  Imou  AsyU  was  so  called,  because  it  was  made 
a  sanctuary  by  Romulus  to  invite  a  conflux  of  foreigners 
to  his  new  state.  It  stood  between  the  two  rocks  of 
the  Capilollne  Hill,  on  one  of  which  was  tmilt  the  Tem- 
ple of  JuviTBa  CAPiTOLnoTs ;  on  the  oiher  the  Temple 
of  FBRXTaiAM  JovB.  Bfolier  siqrs,  that  in  the  place  of 
the  grove  there  Is  now  erected  Uie  Piazza  d§l  Campt' 
doglio. 

10  The  Tarpeian  rock,  with  Its  hundred  sups,  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Capiu>llne  Hill,  and  from  that  emi- 
nence roalefacuirs  were  thrown  headlong  into  the  Tiber* 
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ingv,  in  spite  of  erery  elfsrt  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress. The  roofs  were  immediately  set  on  fire, 
but  whether  bj  the  besieged,  or  the  besiegers,) 
is  uncertain.  The  current  opinion  ascribed  it 
to  the  former.  The  flame  soon  reached  the  con- 
tiguous porticos,  and,  in  a  short  time,  spread' to 
the  eagles  (a  set  of  pillars  so  called)  that  sup- 
ported the  buildings.  The  wood,  being  old  and 
dry,  was  so  much  fuel  to  increase  the  fire.  In 
the  conflagration  that  followed,  the  capitol,  with 
all  its  gates  shut,  and  neither  stormed  by  the 
enemy,  nor  defended  by  Sabinus,  was  burned  to 
the  ground. 

LXXII.  From  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
that  hour,  the  Roman  people  had  felt  no  cala- 
mity so  deplorable,  no  disgrace  so  humiliating. 
Without  the  shock  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and,  if 
we  except  the  vices  of  the  age,  without  any  par- 
ticular cause  to  draw  down  the  wrath  of  heaven, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  supreme  of  gods ;  a  tem- 
ple, built  in  ancient  times  <  with  solemn  rites 
and  religious  auspices,  the  pledge  of  future  gran- 
deur {  which  neither  Porsena,s  when  Rome  sur- 
rendered to  his  arms,  nor  the  Gauls,4  when 
they  took  the  city  by  storm,  had  dared  to  vio- 
late; that  sacred  edifice  was  now  demolished  by 
the  rage  of  men  contending  for  a  master  to  reign 
over  them.  The  capitol,  it  is  true,  was  once  be- 
fore destroyed  by  fire  during  the  violence  of  a 
civil  war  ;5  but  the  guilt  was  then  confined  to  the 
treachery  of  a  few  incendiaries,  the  madness  of 
evil-minded  men.  In  the  present  juncture  it 
was  besieged  with  open  hostility,  and  in  the  face 
of  day  involved  in  flames.  And  what  adequate 
motive  P  what  object  in  view  to  atone  for  so 
wild  a  phrensy  ?  Was  the  sword  drawn  in  the 
cause  of  public  liberty  ?  ^ 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  during  the  war  which  he 
waged  against  the  Sabines,  bound  himself  by  a 
vow  to  build  that  sacred  structure.  He  after- 
wards laid  the  foundation,  on  a  plan  suggested 
by  his  own  vast  idea  of  the  rising  grandeur  of 
the  empire,  but  inconsistent  with  the  circum- 


1  Pltny  the  elder  says,  the  capitol  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  YItellianS)  lib.  xxxiv.  s.  7.  Josephus  gives  the  same 
account,  Bell.  Jud.  liv.  iv.  cap.  11 ;  and  Dio  agrees  with 
them  both,  lib.  Izv. 

2  When  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  temple,  the  men  employed  in  digging  the  ground 
found  a  human  skull ;  and  this  was  Interpreted  to  be  the 
pledge  of  empinr^an  auspicious  omen,  that  Rome  would 
be  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Nee  dubitavert  cundi 
numtirum  fulchtrrimym  imperii  udem  eapuique  («r* 
rammpromiUere.   Flonis,  lib.  1.  cap.  7. 

5  It  is  not  strictly  true  that  Porsena  became  master  of 
the  city.  He  was  at  the  gates,  but,  instead  of  advanc- 
ing} received  hostages,  and  raised  the  siege.  Florus, 
lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

4  The  city  was  taken  \ff  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  C.  364. 
See  Innals,  xi.  s.  24. 

6  In  the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and  Marlus,  the  ca- 
pitol was  destroyed  by  fire,  A.  U.  C.  671.  The  Sibylline 
books  perished  in  the  flames.  See  Appfao,  Bell.  Civ. 
Ub.i. 


stances  of  an  infant  state.  Servius  Tallins,  as- 
sisted by  the  zeal  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  went  on 
with  the  work,  and  after  him  Tarquin  the  Proad, 
with  the  spoils  of  Suessa  Pomettac  added  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  building.  But  the  glory  of 
completing  the  design  was  reserved  for  the  eia 
of  liberty,  when  kings  were  deposed  and  ban- 
ished for  ever.  It  was  under  the  republic  that 
Horatius  Pulvillus,?  in  his  second  consulship 
performed  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  temple, 
at  that  time  finished  with  so  much  grandeur, 
that  the  wealth  of  after  ages  could  do  no  more 
than  grace  it  with  new  embellishments :  to  its 
magnificence  nothing  could  be  added.  Four 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  the 
consulship  of  Lucius  Sctpio  and  Cains  Norbanus^ 
it  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  again  rebuilt  on 
the  old  foundation.  Sylla,  who  in  that  juncture 
had  triumphed  over  all  opposition  to  his  aims, 
undertook  the  care  of  the  building :  the  glory  of 
dedicating  it  would  have  crowned  hU  felicity ; 
but  that  honour  was  reserved  for  Lutatios 
Catulus,*  whose  name,  amidst  so  many  noble 
monuments  of  the  Cesars,  remained  in  legible 
characters  till  the  days  of  Vitellius.  Such  was 
the  sacred  building,  which*  the  madness  of  the 
times  reduced  to  ashes. 

LXXIII.  The  fire,  when  it  first  began  to 
rage,  threw  the  combatants  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, but  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  the  dis- 
tress was  greatest.  The  Vitellian  soldiers,  in 
the  moment  of  difficulty,  wanted  neither  skill 
nor  courage.  In  the  opposite  party  the  men 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  the  commander 
had  neither  spirit  nor  presence  of  mind.  Be- 
numbed and  torpid,  he  lost  his  powers  of  speech, 
and  even  the  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears.  No  re- 
sources in  himself,  he  was  deaf  to  the  advice  of 
others.  Alarmed  by  every  sudden  noise,  he 
went  forward,  he  returned ;  he  ordered  what  he 
had  forbidden,  and  countermanded  what  he  had 
ordered.  In  this  distraction  all  directed,  and 
none  obeyed.  They  threw  down  their  anna, 
and  each  man  began  to  shift  for  himself.  They 
fled,  they  hid  themselves  in  lurking-places ;  the 
Vitellians  burst  in  with  fire  and  sword  j  a  scene 
of  carnage  followed.  A  few  gallant  spirits  made 
a  brave  resistance,  and  perished  in  the  attempt. 


6  Suessa  Pometla,  a  clf^  of  ancient  Latiom,  about 
fifty  miles  ftom  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road.  The  very 
ruins  have  perished. 

7  Horatius  Pulvillus  was  consul  with  Valerius  Pobli- 
cola,  A.  U.  C.  247,  about  three  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin. 

8  Lucius  Sciplo  and  Calus  Norbanus  were  consuls, 
A.  U.  C.  671.  The  capitol  was  then  consumed  I7  fire, 
not,  however,  occasioned  by  an  open  aa  of  violence,  but 
rather  by  the  hands  of  clandestine  incendiaries.  Sylla 
undertook  to  rebuild  the  capitol,  bat  did  not  dedicate  it 
Hoe  fdieitaH  nut  dtfuiMe  eonfentu  Ml,  quad  esyalo. 
Hum  non  dedieaviuet.  Pllnji^  lib.  vii.  s.  43. 

9  Lutatius  Catulus  was  consul  with  JBmlllas  Lepidusb 
A.  U.  C.  676 ;  before  the  Christian  era  7a 
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The  iDOft  dittingnithed  wen  Conelins  SCartUlU, 
JEmillus  Pacensis,  Casperiui  Niger,  and  Didius 
Sc«vi  X  all  theie  met  their  fate  with  undaunted 
courage.  Flaviui  Sabinus,  without  his  sword, 
and  not  so  much  as  attempting  to  save  himself 
"by  flight,  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  the  Vi- 
tellians.  Quinctius  Atticus,io  the  consul,  was 
also  taken  prisoner.  The  ensigns  of  his  magis- 
tracy discovered  him  to  the  soldiery ;  and  the 
haughty  style  in  which  he  bad  issued  several 
edicts,  in  their  tenor  favourable  to  Vespasian, 
and  injurious  to  Vitellius,  made  him  an  object 
of  resentment  The  rest  by  various  stratagems 
made  their  escape;  some  in  the  disguise  of 
slaves  (  others  assisted  by  the  fidelity  of  their 
friends,  and  by  their  care  concealed  under  the 
baggage.  A  few,  who  had  caught  the  military 
word  by  which  the  Vitellians  knew  each  other, 
used  it  with  confidence  in  their  questions  and 
answers  to  all  that  came  in  their  way.  The 
boldness  of  the  experiment  saved  their  lives. 

LXXIV.  Domitian,  on  the  first  irruption  of 
the  besiegers,  was  conveyed  to  the  apartments 
of  the  warden  of  the  temple,  and  there  protected 
till  one  of  his  freedmen  had  the  address  to  con- 
duct him,  clad  in  a  linen  vestment,  amidst  the 
band  of  sacrificers,  to  the  place  called  Velabrum, 
where  he  lodged  him  safe  under  the  care  of  Cor- 
nelius Primus,  a  man  firmly  attached  to  Ves- 
pasian. Domitian,  during  the  reign  of  his 
father,  threw  down  the  warden's  lodge,  and  on 
the  same  spot  built  a  chapel  to  Jupitsr  thk 
CoirsxRVATOB,  with  a  marble  altar,  on  which  the 
itory  of  his  escape  was  engraved  at  length.  Be- 
ing afterwards  invested  with  the  imperial  digni- 
ty, he  dedicated  a  magnificent  temple  to  Jupu 
Txm  THK  GuABDiAK,  and  a  statue  representing 
the  god  with  the  young  prince  in  his  arms. 
Sabinus  and  Quinctius  Atticus  were  conducted 
in  (istters  to  the  presence  of  Vitellius.  He  re- 
ceived them  without  a  word  of  reproach,  or  so 
much  as  an  angry  look,  though  the  soldiers, 
with  rage  and  vociferation,  insisted  on  their 
right  to  murder  both,  demanding,  at  the  same 
time,  the  reward  due  to  them  for  their  late  ex- 
ploits. The  inferior  populace,  with  violent  up- 
roar, called  for  immediate  vengeance  on  Sabinus, 
not  forgetting  to  mingle  with  their  fury  the  lan- 
guage of  adulation  to  Vitellius,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  address  them  from  the  stairs  of  the 
palace ;  but  the  storm  was  too  outrageous.  The 
mob  fell  upon  Sabinus.  He  died  under  repeated 
blows.  The  assassins  cut  off  his  head,  and 
dragged  the  mangled  body  to  the  common  char- 
nel. 

LXXV.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  who 
merited  a  better  fate.  He  had  carried  arras  five 
and  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  his  country. 


distinguished  by  his  civil  and  militaiy  eonduet 
His  integrity  and  love  of  justice  were  never 
questioned.  His  fault  was  that  of  talking  too 
much.  In  the  course  of  seven  years,  during 
which  he  administered  the  province  of  Msesia, 
and  twelve  more,  while  he  was  governor  of 
Rome,  malice  itself  could  find  no  other  blemish 
in  his  character.  In  the  last  act  of  his  life  he 
was  condemned  for  inactivity  and  want  of  spirit ; 
others  saw  in  his  conduct  a  man  of  moderation, 
who  wished  to  prevent  the  eff^ion  of  Roman 
blood.  Before  the  elevation  of  Vespasian,  all 
agree  that  he  was  the  head  and  ornament  of  his 
family.  That  his  fall  was  matter  of  joy  toMu- 
cianus,  seems  well  attestefl.  In  general,  his 
death  was  considered  as  an  event  of  public  util- 
ity, since  all  emulation  between  two  men  likely 
to  prove  dangerous  rivals,  one  as  the  emperor'k 
brother,  and  the  other  as  a  colleague  in  power, 
was  now  extinguished.  The  consul,  Quinctius 
Atticus,  was  the  next  victim  demanded  by 
the  populace.  '  Vitellius  opposed  their  fury. 
He  thought  himself  bound  in  gratitude  to  pro- 
tect a  man,  who,  being  interrogated  concern- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  capitol,  avowed  him- 
self the  author  of  the  misfortune,  and  by  that 
truth,  or  well-timed  lie,  took  upon  himself  the 
whole  load  of  guilt,  exonerating  the  Vitellian 
party. 

LXXVI.  During  these  transactions,  Lucius 
Vitellius,  having  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fcronia,!!  formed  a  design  to  storm 
the  city  of  Tarrapina.  The  garrison » consisting 
of  marines  and  gladiators,  remained  pent  up 
within  the  walls,  not  daring  to  sally  out  and  face 
the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  The  gladiators,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  were  under  the  command 
of  Jullanus,  and  the  marines  under  that  of  Apol- 
linaris ;  two  men,  immersed  in  sloth  and  luxury, 
by  their  vices  more  like  common  gladiators  than 
superior  officers.  No  sentinels  stationed,  no 
night-watch  to  prevent  a  sudden  alarm,  and  no 
care  taken  to  guard  the  works,  they  passed  both 
day  and  night  iif  drunken  jollity.  The  windings 
of  that  delightful  coast  resounded  with  notes  of 
joy,  and  the  soldiers  were  spread  about  the  coun- 
try to  provide  for  the  pleasures  of  the  two  com- 
manders, who  never  thought  of  war  except  when 
it  became  the  subject  over  their  bottle.  Apinius 
Tiro  had  left  the  place  a  few  days  before,  in  order 
to  procure  supplies  for  the  commanding  officers. 
By  exacting  presents  and  contributions  from  the 
municipal  towns,  he  inflamed  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  gaining  ill  will  in  every  quarter,  aild 
for  his  party  no  accession  of  strength. 

LXXVII.  Things  remained  in  this  posture, 
when  a  slave  belonging  to  Verginius  Capito  de- 
serted to  Lucius  Vitellius,  with  an  offer  to  head 
a  detachment,  and,  by  surprise,  make  himself 


10  QolneShis  Atticus  and  Alienus  Cvclna  ware  consuls 
fromtheflrstof  November  to  the  and  of  the  year.  See 
the  fixsi  book  of  ihlsHialorj,  s.  77. 


11  For  Feronia,  sse  the  Oeographieal  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 
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mister  of  the  citadel,  nnpiovided,  as  it  then  was, 
with  a  sufficient  force  to  i^ard  the  works.  His 
proposal  was  accepted.  In  the  dead  of  night,  he 
set  out  with  a  party  of  light-armed  cohorts,  and, 
having  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  took  his 
station  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  From  that 
eminence  the  soldiers  poured  down  with  impet- 
uous fury,  not  to  a  battle,  but  to  a  scene  of 
carnage  and  destruction.  They  fell  upon  a  de- 
fenceless multitude^  the  greatest  part  unarmed, 
some  running  to  snatch  up  their  weapons,  others 
scsirce  awake,  and  all  thrown  into  consternation 
by  the  general  uproar,  by  the  darkness,  the  clan- 
gour of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  the  enemy. 
A  few  of  the  gladiators  made  a  brave  resistance, 
and  sold  their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  The 
rMt  fled  to  the  ships.  Terror  and  confusion 
followed  them.  .  The  peasants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  intermixed  with  the  troops,  and  all 
together  fell  in  one  promiscuous  slaughter.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  tumult,  six  light  galleys 
broke  loose  from  their  moorings.  On  board  of 
one  of  them,  ApoUinaris,  the  commander  of  the 
fleet,  made  his  escape.  The  rest  were  either 
taken,  or,  by  the  weight  of  the  crowd  that  rushed 
on  board,  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Julianus  was 
conducted  to  Lucius  Yttellius,  and,  in  bis  pre- 
sence, first  ignomioiously  scourged,  and  then  put 
to  death.  Triaria,  the  wife  of  Lucius  the  com- 
manding officer,  was  accused  of  exulting  with 
pride  and  cruelty  amidst  the  carnage  that  laid 
waste  the  city  of  Tarracina.  She  is  said  to  have 
appeared  with  a  sword  girt  by  her  side,  adding 
mockery  and  insult  to  the  horrors  of  that  tragic 
scene.  The  general,  to  mark  so  brilliant  a  vic- 
tory, sent  a  letter  wreathed  with  laurel  i  to  his 
brother,  desiring,  at  the  same  time,  to  know 
whether  he  should  march  directly  forward  to 
Rome,  or  stay  to  finish  the  entire  reduction  of 
Campania.  The  delay  was  of  the  greatest 
moment,  not  only  to  Vespasian's  party,  but  to 
the  commonwealth.  A  fierce  and  savage  soldiery, 
flushed  with  success,  and  to  their  natural  fero- 
city adding  the  insolence  of  victory,  had  they 
been  immediately  led  to  Rome,  would,  beyond 
all  doubt,  have  renewed  the  war  with  dreadful 
havoc,  and,  perhaps,  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
On  such  an  occasion,  Lucius  Vitellius  was  an 
officer  to  be  dreaded.  Though  his  character  was 
decried  and  infamous,  he  wanted  neither  talents 
nor  vigour  of  mind.  Like  all  who  succeed  by 
prosperous  wickedness,  he  had  raised  himself  to 
eminence,  and  what  good  men  obtain  by  their 
virtues  he  accomplished  by  his  vices. 

LXXVIII.  Meanwhile,  Vespasian's  army, 
inactive  ever  since  their  departure  from  Narnia, 
loitered  away  the  time  at  Ocriculum,^  amusing 


1  The  costora  of  sending  the  news  of  victory  in  a  letp 
tor  bound  with  laurel,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former 
nole. 

3  For  Ocilculam,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  volinne. 


themselves  with  the  celebration  of  the  Satrnna-' 
lian  festival.s  To  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Mo- 
cianus,  was  the  ostensible  reason  for  this  ill- 
timed  delay.  Motives  of  a  different  nature  were 
imputed  to  Antonius.  Vitellius,  it  was  said, 
had  tampered  with  him  by  letters,  and,  to  entice 
him  from  his  party,  promised  the  consulship, 
and  his  daughter  in  marriage  with  a  splendid 
fortune.  With  a  considerable  number,  this  ac- 
cusation had  no  kind  of  weight  They  treated 
it  as  a  mere  calumny,  the  invention  of  artftil 
men,  who  wished  to  pay  their  court  to  Mucianus. 
Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  wu  a 
deliberate  plan,  settled  by  all  the  general  officers, 
who  rather  chose  to  alarm  the  city  of  Rome 
with  distant  terrors,  than  to  carry  desolation 
within  the  walls ;  especially  since  the  strongest 
cohorts  had  abandoned  Vitellius,  and  that  prince, 
left  as  he  was,  without  hopes  of  succour,  would 
probably  end  the  contest  by  a  voluntary  abdica- 
tion. This  design,  however  wise  and  prudent, 
was  defeated,  at  first,  by  the  rashness,  and,  in 
the  end,  by  the  irresolution,  of  Sabinus.  That 
officer  had  taken  up  arms  with  a  show  of  cour- 
age, and  yet  was  not  able,  against  so  small  a 
force  as  three  cohorts,  to  defend  the  capitol  i  a 
fortress  strong  enough  to  stand  the  shock  of 
powerful  armies,  and  always  deemed  impreg- 
nable. But  the  truth  is,  where  all  were  guil^ 
of  misconduct,  the  blame  cannot  well  be  fixed  cm 
any  one  in  particular.  Mucianus,  by  the  studied 
ambiguity  of  his  letters,  checked  the  progress  of 
the  victorious  army :  and  Antonius,  by  obsequi- 
ous compliances,  or,  perhaps,  with  a  design  to 
blacken  the  character  of  Mucianus,  was  wilt* 
Ing  to  incur  the  imputation  of  inactivity.  The 
rest  of  the  officers  concluded  hastily  that  the  war 
was  ended,  and,  by  that  mistake,  occasioned  all 
the  disasters  that  closed  the  scene.  Even  Peti- 
lius  Cerealls,  who  had  been  sent  forward  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  horse,  with  orders  to  proceed 
by  rapid  marches  through  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  and  to  enter  Rome  by  the  Salarian 
road,4  did  not  push  on  with  vigour.  The  chiefs 
heard,  at  last,  that  the  capitol  was  besieged ;  and 
that  intelligence  roused  them  from  their  leth- 
argy. 

LXXIX.  Antonius,  in  the  night-time,  made 
a  forward  movement  towards  the  city  of  Rome. 
He  pursued  the  Flamioian  road,  and,  by  a  forced 
march,  arrived  at  the  nxn  xocxajS  but  the 
mischief  had  already  happened.  At  that  plaee 
he  received  intelligence,  that  Sabinus  was  mur- 
dered; that  the  capitol  lay  smoking  on  the 
ground ;  that  the  populace,  joined  by  the  slaves, 
had  taken  up  arms  for  Vitellius,  and  that  all 
Rome   was   wild  with  consternation.     At  the 


3  The  Satumalian  festival  began  on  the  17ih  of  De* 
cember. 

4  For  the  Via  S-tlaria^  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

5  For  Saxa  Rubrot  see  the  Geographical  Tabla  M 
the  end  of  the  VoIoom. 
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niM  time,  PitUiuf  CmwUs  met  with  a  defeat 
That  genenl,  detpisiog  an  enemy  whom  he  con- 
•tdered  ma  elreedj  conquered,  advanced  incau- 
tiously to  attack  a  par^  of  lu>ne  and  infantry. 
The  battle  wai  fought  at  a  small  distance  from 
Rome,  at  a  place  where  the  land  was  divided 
into  gardens,  intersected  by  narrow  roads,  and 
covered  with  buildings  i  a  spot  well  known  to 
the  VitelUans,  but,  to  men  unacquainted  with 
the  defiles,  every  way  disadvantageous.  Nor 
did  the  cavalry  under  Cerealis  act  with  unan- 
imity or  equal  ardour.  They  had  among  them 
a  party  of  the  men  who  laid  down  their  arms  at 
Namia,  and  all  of  that  description  waited  to  see 
the  issue  of  the  battle.  Tullius  Flavianus,  who 
commanded  a  squadron  of  Vespasian's  horse, 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  rest  fled  with  preci- 
pitation. The  conquering  troops  pursued  the 
runaways  as  far  as  Fidenn.* 

LXXX.  The  success  of  the  Vitellians  in  this 
engagement  inspired  the  partisans  at  Rome  with 
new  courage.  The  populace  had  recourse  to 
aims.  A  few  were  provided  with  shields ;  the 
rest  snatched  up  whatever  weapons  fell  in  their 
way.  With  one  voice  they  demanded  the  signal 
for  the  attack.  Vitellius  commended  their  zeal, 
and  ordered  them  to  exert  themselves  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  he  con- 
vened the  senate.  The  fathers  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  several  chiefs,  with  instructions  to  pro- 
pose, in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  a  plan 
of  pacification.  The  deputies  chosen  for  this 
purpose  were  variously  received.  In  the  camp 
of  Petilitts  Cerealis  they  were  in  danger  of  their 
lives.  The  soldiers  disdained  all  terms  of  accom- 
modation, and,  in  their  fury,  attacked  the  am- 
iMssadors.  The  pnetor  Arulenus  RusticusT 
was  wounded.  By  this  outrage  the  rights  of 
ambassadors  were  violated,  and,  in  the  personal 
dignity  of  the  man,  virtue  itself  was  insulted. 
The  attendants  in  his  train  were  obliged  to  fly. 
The  lictor  who  attempted  to  open  a  passage 
through  the  crowd,  was  murdered  on  the  spot  $ 
and,  if  the  guard  appointed  by  Cerealis  had  not 
interposed  in  time,  the  law  of  nations,  ever  re- 
spected by  the  most  hostile  states,  had  been 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the  ambassadors,  \st 
the  face  of  their  country,  under  the  very  walls 
of  Rome,  must  have  fallen  victims  to  the  brutal 
rage  of  frantic  men;  The  deputies  who  went  to 
the  camp  of  Antonius  met  with  a  more  gentle 
reception ;  but  were  indebted  for  it,  not  to  the 
pacific  temper  of  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  commander  in  chief. 

LXXXI.  It  happened  that  Mosonius  Rufus,B 
a  Roman  knight,  followed  in  the  train  of  the 


6  For  Fidsna,  sm  the  O^ogrsphical  Table. 

7  For  Arulenus  RusUcas,  see  Annals,  ztL  s.96;  and 
Ufeof  Agrleola,aZ 

8  Mnsonios  Rufiis  has  occurred,  Annals,  xIt.  s.  69; 
and  Annals,  zv.  s.  71. 


ambassadors.  He  professed  himself  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  in  particular  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  stoic  sect  Full  of  his  boasted 
system,  he  mixed  among  the  soldiers,  and,  reason- 
ing much  concerning  good  and  evil,  began  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the 
calamities  of  war.  Men  under  arms,  and  fierce 
with  victory,  were  not  likely  to  relish  a  moral 
lecture.  His  pedantry  tired  the  patience  of  the 
soldiers,  and  became  a  subject  of  ridicule.  The 
philosopher  was  in  danger  of  being  roughly 
treated,  if  the  advice  of  the  more  considerate, 
and  the  menaces  of  others,  had  not  taught  him 
to  suppress  his  ill-timed  maxims  of  wisdom. 

The  vestal  virgins*  went  in  procession  to  the 
camp,  with  letters  from  Vitellius  addressed  to 
Antonius,  in  substance  requesting  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  a  single  day.  In  the  interval  a  com- 
promise might  take  place,  and  prevent  the  h»- 
voc  of  decisive  action.  The  vestal  train  received 
every  mark  of  respect.  An  answer  in  writing 
was  sent  to  Vitellius,  informing  him,  that  the 
murder  of  Sabinus,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
capitol,  made  all  terms  of  accommodation  inad- 
missible. 

LXXXII.  Antonius,  in  the  mean  time,  call- 
ed an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  a  soothing- 
speech,  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  their  minds 
a  spirit  of  moderation.  He  advised  them  to  en- 
camp at  the  Milvian  bridge,^^  and  not  to  think 
of  entering  Rome  till  the  next  day.  An  enraged 
soldiery,  forcing  their  way  sword  in  hand,  he 
had  reason  to  fear,  would  rush  on  with  impetu- 
ous fury,  and  give  no  quarter  to  the  people  or 
the  senate.  £ven  the  temples  and  altars  of  the 
gods  might  fall  in  one  promiscuous  ruin.  But 
the  impatience  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained. Eager  for  victory,  they  thought  them- 
selves ruined  by  delay.  A  display  of  colours  and 
ensigns  was  seen  glittering  on  the  hills,  followed 
indeed,  by  an  undisciplined  rabble  i  but  the  ap- 
pearance announced  the  preparations  of  an  enemy. 
The  conquerors  advanced  in  three  divisions  i  the 
first  from  their  station  on  the  Flaminian  road ;  the 
second  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ; 
and  the  third,  towards  the  gate  Collina,  by  the 
Salarian  way.  On  the  first  onset  the  mob  was 
put  to  flight  by  the  cavalry.  The  VitelUan  sol- 
diers ranged  themselves  in  three  columns.  The 
entrance  of  the  city  was  obstinately  disputed. 
Several  sharp  engagements  followed  before  the 
walls,  with  various  success,  but,  for  the  most 


9  The  procession  of  the  Vestal  virgina  is  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  In  Vitel.  a.  16.  They  received  for  answer, 
that  bf  the  murdeV  of  Sabinus,  and  the  fire  of  the  capi- 
tol, all  negotiation  was  inadmissible.  Dirtmpta  bMi 
ecmmenia.   Virgil  has  used  the  same  expression, 

Belli  commercia  Turnus 
SosUUlt  ista  prior,  jam  turn  Pallante  perempto. 

BanxOf  lib.  x.  ver.  581 

10  For  Pons  Milrius,  see  the  Oeographical  Table  at 
the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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part  favounble  to  Yespasitn's  men,  lapported 
as  they  were  by  able  officers.  A  party  wheeled 
round  to  the  left  side  of  the  city,  towards  the 
Sallustian  gardens,  and,  being  engaged  in  slip- 
pery and  narrow  passes,  were  roughly  handled. 
The  Vitellians  had  taken  possession  of  the  gar- 
dens, and,  from  the  tops  of  the  walls,  were  able, 
with  stones  and  spears,  to  annoy  the  troops  be- 
neath them.  The  advantage  was  on  their  side, 
till  towards  the  close  of  day,  a  party  of  Vespas- 
ian's cavalry  forced  their  way  through  the  Col- 
linian  gate,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 
A  battle  was  also  fought  in  the  field  of  Mars. 
The  good  fortune  that  hitherto  attended  Ves- 
pasian'I  cause,  gave  him  a  decided  victory.  The 
Vitellians  fought  with  obstinacy  to  the  last. 
Despair  lent  them  courage.  Though  dispersed 
and  routed,  they  rallied  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  once  more  returned  to  the  charge. 

LXXXIII.  The  people  flocked  in  crowds  to 
behold  the  conflict,  as  if  a  scene  of  carnage  were 
no  more  than  a  public  spectacle  exhibited  for 
their  amusement.  Whenever  they  saw  the 
advantage  inclining  to  either  side,  they  favoured 
the  combatants  with  shouts,  and  theatrical  ap- 
plause. If  the  men  fled  from  their  ranks,  to 
take  shelter  in  shops  or  houses,  they  roared  to 
have  them  dragged  forth,  and  put  to  death  like 
gladiators  for  their  diversion.  While  the  sol- 
diers were  intent  on  slaughter,  these  miscreants 
were  employed  in  plundering.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  booty  fell  to  their  share.  Rome  pre- 
sented a  scene  truly  shocking,  a  medley  of  sav- 
age slaughter  and  monstrous  vice  {  in  one  place 
war  and  desolation  i  in  another,  bathing,  riot, 
and  debauchery.  Heaps  of  slain  lay  weltering 
in  the  streets,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrents, 
while  harlots  and  abandoned  women  wandered 
about  with  lascivious  impudence.  Whatever  the 
libidinous  passions  can  inspire  in  the  hour  of 
peace,  was  intermixed  with  all  the  horrors  of 
war,  of  slaughter,  and  destruction.  The  whole 
city  seemed  to  be  inflamed  with  frantic  rage, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  intoxicated  with  bac- 
chanalian pleasures.  Before  this  period,  Rome 
had  seen  enraged  armies  within  her  walls ;  twice 
under  Sylla,i  and  once  after  the  victory  obtained 
by  Cinna.  Upon  those  occasions  the  same  bar- 
barity was  committed ;  but  the  unnatural  se- 
curity and  inhuman  indifference  that  now  pre- 
vailed, were  beyond  all  example.  In  the  midst 
of  rage  and  massacre,  pleasure  knew  no  inter- 


I  Speaking  of  the  wars  of  Cinna  and  Sylla,  Florus 
•ays,  The  last  grievous  calamity  that  befell  the  Romans, 
was  a  war  waged  by  parricides  within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  in  which  citizens  were  engaged  against  citizens, 
with  Uie  rage  of  gladiators  exhibiting  a  spectacle  in  the 
forum.  Boe  deerat  unum  populi  Romani  mo/ie,  Jam  ut 
ipte  intra  «e  parricidule  bellum  domi  ttringtret^  et  in 
urbe  mediOt  ac/arOf  quati  arenot  eivta  cum  efvifrue  not, 
gladUaoria  more,  eoneumrtnt,  Florus,  lib.  ill.  cap.  21. 


mission.  A  dreadful  canage  teemed  to  bo  a 
spectacle  added  to  the  public  games.  The  po- 
pulace enjoyed  the  havoc  ;  they  exulted  in  the 
midst  of  devastation ;  ayd,  without  any  regard 
for  the  contending  parties,  tiiimiphed  over  the 
miseries  of  their  country. 

LXXXIV.  Vespasian's  party  had  now  con- 
quered every  thing  but  the  camp.*  That  diffl- 
cult  and  arduous  task  still  remained.  The 
bravest  of  the  Vitellians  were  still  in  possession. 
They  considered  it  as  their  last  resort,  and  were 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  stand. 
The  conquering  troops  advanced  with  deter- 
mined fury  to  the  attack,  and  the  old  praetorian 
cohorts  with  inflamed  resentment  Whatever 
the  military  art  had  invented  against  places  of 
the  greatest  streit  jth,  was  employed  by  the  as- 
sailants. They  a^lvanced  under  the  shell ;  they 
threw  up  mounds  \  they  discharged  missive  wea- 
pons and  flaming  torches ;  **  all  declaring  aloud, 
that  one  glorious  effort  would  put  an  end  to 
their  toil  and  danger.  To  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome  they  had  restored  their  city,  and  to 
the  gods  their  altars  and  their  temples.  It  now 
remained  to  gain  possession  of  the  camp,  the 
soldier's  post  of  honour,  his  country,  and  the 
seat  of  his  household  gods.  They  must  either 
carry  the  intrenchments  by  assault,  or  pass  the 
night  under  arms.**  The  spirit  of  the  Vitel- 
lians was  broken,  but  not  subdued.  To  sell  the 
victory  at  the  dearest  rate,  and  delay  the  return 
of  peace,  was  the  effort  of  expiring  rage  ;  and  to 
stain  the  houses  and  altars  with  an  effusion  of 
blood,  was  the  last  consolation  of  despair.  The 
towers  and  ramparts  were  covered  with  heaps 
of  slain.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were  forced. 
The  few  that  still  survived  had  the  courage  to 
maintain  their  post.  They  fell  under  honour- 
able wounds,  prodigal  of  life,  and  to  the  last 
tenacious  of  their  glory. 

LXXXV.  Vitellius,  seeing  the  city  conquer- 
ed, went  in  a  litter,  by  a  private  way  at  the  back 
of  the  palace,  to  his  wife's  house  on  mount 
Aventine,  with  intent,  if  he  could  lie  concealed 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  fly  for  refuge  to 
his  brother  and  the  cohorts  under  his  command 
at  Tarracina.  His  natural  irresolution  returned 
upon  him.  He  dreaded  every  thing,  and,  with 
the  usual  distraction  of  fear,  what  was  present 
alarmed  l\im  most.  He  returned  to  his  palace, 
and  found  it  a  melancholy  desert  His  slaves 
had  made  their  escape,  or  shunned  the  presence 
of  their  master.  Silence  added  to  the  terror  of 
the  scene.  He  opened  the  doors  of  bis  apart- 
ments, and  stood  aghast  at  the  dreary  solitude. 
All  was  desolation  round  him.  He  wandered 
from  room  to  room,  till  his  heart  sunk  within 


2  The  camp  of  th»  pratorlan  guards,  a  Ihlle  way  out 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  first  devised  by  Sejanoa  In  the  lissa 
of  Tiberius.   Annals,  iv.  s.  2. 
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him.  Wearj,  at  Itngth,  of  his  wretched  con- 
dition, he  choM  a  disgraceful  lurking  place,8 
and  there  lay  hid  with  abject  fear,  till  Julius 
Pladdus,  the  tribune  of  a  cohort,  dragged  him 
forth.  With  his  hands  bound  behind  liim,  and 
his  garment  torn,  he  was  conducted,  a  wretched 
spectacle,  through  crowds  insulting  his  distress, 
and  not  a  friend  to  pitj  his  misfortunes.  A 
catastrophe  so  mean  and  despicable  moved  no 
passion  but  contempt  A  German  soldier,4 
either  in  wrath,  or  to  end  his  misery,  struck  at 
him  with  his  sabre,  and,  missing  his  aim,  cut 
off  the  ear  of  a  tribune.  Whether  his  design 
was  against  that  officer,  cannot  now  be  known. 
For  his  attempt  he  perished  on  the  spot  Vi- 
tellius  was  dragged  along  amidst  the  scoffs  and 
insnlts  of  the  rabble.  With  swords  pointed  at 
his  throat,  they  forced  him  to  raise  his  head,  and 
expose  his  countenance  to  scorn  and  derision ; 
they  made  him  look  at  his  statues  tumbling  to 
the  ground  i  they  pointed  to  the  place  of  public 
harangues,  and  showed  him  the  spot  where 
Galba  perished.  In  this  manner  they  hurried 
him  to  the  chamel^  where  the  body  of  Flavius 
Sabinus  had  been  thrown  amongst  the  Tilest 
malefactors.  An  expression  fell  from  him,  in 
the  last  extremity,  that  bespoke  a  mind  not  ut- 
terly destitute  of  sentiment  A  tribune  insulted 
him  in  his  misery  j  *<  and  yet,"  said  Vitellius, 
«*  I  hsTO  been  your  sovereign.**  He  died  soon 
after  under  repeated  wounds.  The  populace, 
who  had  worshipped  him  in  the  lenith  of  his 
power,  continued,  after  his  death,  with  the  same 


8  The  porter's  lodga.  See  Suetonius  In  Vitel.  s.  16» 
17. 

4  Die  relates  this  incident  with  a  small  variance.  Ac- 
cofdiag  to  him,  the  German  soldier  said,  I  will  give  joa 
the  beet  issistinfe  in  my  power ;  and  thareapon  he  stab- 
bed Yitalllus^  and  despatched  himself.  Die,  lib.  Ixv. 

B  6«r»wfas,the  chamel  of  maleimere.  SeeSneLln 
▼lieLaT. 


depravity,  to  treat  his  remains  with  every  mark 
of  scorn  and  insolence. 

LXXXVI.  He  was  the  son,  as  already  men- 
tioned, of  Lucius  Vitellius,  and  had  completed 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  rose  to  the 
consulship,  to  pontifical  dignities,  and  a  name 
and  rank  amongst  the  most  eminent  citizens, 
without  industry  or  personal  merit  The  splen- 
did reputation  of  the  father  *  laid  open  the  road 
to  honours  for  the  son.  The  men  who  raised  him 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  did  not  so  much  as  know 
him.  By  his  vices,  and  luxurious  ease,  he  gain- 
ed an  ascendant  over  the  affections  of  the  army, 
to  a  degree  rarely  attained  by  the  virtue  of  the 
ablest  generals.  Simplicity,  frankness,  and  ge- 
nerosity, must  not  be  denied  to  him  i  but  those 
qualities,  when  not  under  the  curb  of  discretion, 
are  always  equivocal,  and  often  ruinous.  He 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  friendships,  not  by  his 
virtues,  but  by  boundless  liberality,  and  no  won- 
der if  he  missed  his  aim :  he  deserved  friends, 
but  never  had  them.  That  his  power  should  be 
overturned,  was,  no  doubt,  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth;  but  the  men  who  figured  in 
that  important  scene  could  claim  no  merit  with 
Vespasian,  since,  with  equal  versatility,  they  had 
been  traitors  to  Galba. 

The  day  being  far  spent,  and  the  fathers  and 
chief  magistrates  having  either  fled  from  the  city 
in  a  panic,  or  concealed  themselves  in  the  houses 
of  their  friends,  the  senate  could  not  be  assembled. 
The  rage  of  slaughter  being  appeased,  and  all 
hostilities  ceasing,  Domitian  presented  himself 
before  the  leaders  of  the  party.  He  was  saluted 
by  the  title  of  CsBsar,  and  a  band  of  soldiers  under 
arms  conducted  him  to  his  father's  house. 


6  Vitellius  owed  much  to  the  illustrious  name  of  his 
fioher ;  but  it  M>pears  that  he  advanced  himself  in  the 
road  to  honours  by  the  obsequious  arts  which  he  prac- 
tised under  Caligula  Clandhis,  and  Nero.  See  Sneto- 
nfaia  in  Yliel.  a  i. 
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thqTreveriant  at  Rigodulum,  on  T^'Sankt  of  the  Motelle — Valentinus  the  Treverxan  cAtif, 
taken 'prisoner'-^^lLXll.  The  legions  that  had  revolted  return  to  their  duty,  and  are  received 
into  the  Roman  camp, — LXXIII.  Cer^filii^x^ceives  tJie  Treverians  ffid  fjflif r*"*  T^TT  ftf'r 
protection, — ^LXXV.  Cerealit  gives  battU^^taJCijiili&.JUd.  Clatticut :  the  beginning  qf  the 
conjlict  doubtful,  but  the  issue  favourable  to  the  Romans, — LXXIX.  The  Agrippinians  desert 
the  coMse  qf  the  Germans. — LXXX.  Mi^ianus  orders  the  <pB  qf  FitilUuikMJdLJtul  to  Atqfh — 
Antonius  Primus,  resenting  the  behaviour  of  Mitcianus,  proceeds  to  Vespasian,  but  is  not  well 
ree^ved. — ^LXXXI.  Mir  acta  performed  by  Veijpasianai^JUMSumdgia — He  visits  the  temple  qf 
Serapis. — ^LXXXIII.  Aih  account  qf  the  origin  and  superstitious  worship  paid  by  the  Egyptians 
to  that  ^od.— LXXXV.  Near  the  foot  qf  the  Alps  Valentinus  is  brought  a  prisoner  btfore  Mueu- 
anus  and  Domitian — He  is  condemned  to  die^^The  firmness  with  which  he  meets  his  fate,-^ 
LXXXVI.  Domitian  arrives  at  Lyons-^He  attempts  to  prevail  on  Cerealis  to  resign  the 
eomenand  cf  the  army  In  Germany — His  dissimulation,  and  pretended  love  qf  studious  retirement, 
the  better  to  hide  his  real  passions. 

These  tnnsaetiont  petsed  pertly  during  the  civil  wer  between  YeepetiAn  end  YitelUus,  in  the 
jtSLT  of  Rome  822 1  and  partly  after  the  elevation  of  Yeepaiiany  in  the 

Year  of  Rome.       Of  GhrlflL  Gonmls. 

823  70  FlaTini  Yeepaaianiifi  Titiis»  Uf  nb. 
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-  L  TaoroB  the  war,  by  the  death  of  VitelUus, 
wti  eompletely  ended,  peace  was  by  no  means 
ettabltshed.  The  victor ious  troops,  with  minds 
envenomed,  fierce,  and  unrelenting,  continued 
prowling  about  the  streets  of  Rome  in  quest  of 
the  Vitellians.  Every  part  of  the  city  presented 
a  scene  of  carnage ;  the  forum  and  the  temples 
were  dyed  with  blood,  and  all  who  fell  in  the 
way  of  the  conquerors  were  put  to  the  sword 
without  distinction.  From  the  streets  and  public 
places  the  soldiers  rushed  into  private  houses, 
knd,  in  their  fury,  dragged  forth  the  unhappy 
Tictims.  Whoever  was  grown  up  to  manhood, 
citizen  or  soldier,  was  butchered  on  the  spot. 
The  fury  of  the  men  was  at  length  glutted  with 
blood,  and  the  love  of  plunder  succeeded.  No- 
thing was  suffered  to  remain  concealed,  nothing 
unviolated.  Under  colour  of  detecting  the  par- 
tisans of  Vitellius,  they  broke  open  every  secret 
recess  in  quest  of  booty.  Houses  were  pillaged, 
and  all  who  attempted  to  resist  died  by  the  edge 
of  the  sword.  .  The  vile  and  indigent  joined  in 
the  fray;  slaves  discovered  the  wealth  of  their 
masters,  and  numbers  suffered  by  the  treachery 
of  their  friends.  The  groans  of  despair  were 
heard  in  every  quarter,  and  Rome  was  filled  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  storm.  In  com- 
parison with  the  present  barbarity,  the  people 
regretted  the  licentiousness  of  the  Othonian  and 
Titellian  soldiers.  The  leading  chiefs,  who  had 
fucceeded  so  well  in  kindling  the  flame  of  war, 
had  now  no  authority  to  check  the  insolence  of 
victory.  In  the  hour  of  tumult  and  public  dis- 
traction, the  bold  and  desperate  take  the  lead ; 
peace  and  good  order  are  the  work  of  virtue  and 
ability. 

II.  Domitian  fixed  his  residence  in  the  impe- 
rial palace,  enjoying  the  name  of  Caesar,  but 
without  aspiring  to  a  share  in  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment. Riot  and  debauchery  gave  the  first 
impression  of  the  emperor's  son.  The  com- 
mand of  the  pnetorian  bands  was  assigned  to 
Arrius  Varus,  while  the  supreme  authority  rested 
with  Antonius,  who,  in  haste  to  enrich  himself, 
•cizcd  the  treasure  and  the  slaves  of  the  prince, 
•f  if  they  were  the  spoils  of  Cremona.  The 
other  ofBeeri,  who,  through  their  own  moderation 
or  want  of  spirit,  were  ondistinguiihed  during 


the  war,  remained  in  obscurity,  unnoticed  and 
unrewarded.  The  people,  still  in  consternation, 
and  ready  to  crouch  in  servitude,  expressed  their 
wishes  that  Lucius  Vitellius,  then  advancing 
with  the  cohorts  from  Tarracina,  might  be  in- 
tercepted on  his  march,  in  order,  by  that  blow, 
to  end  the  war.  The  cavalry  was  sent  forward 
to  Aricia,!  and  the  legions  took  their  station  at 
Bovillae.9  But  Lucius  Vitellius  was  no  longer 
disposed  to  maintain  the  conflict.  He  and  his 
cohorts  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  soldiers, 
abandoning  an  unfortunate  cause,  laid  down 
their  arms  with  indignation  rather  than  fear- 
They  entered  the  city  of  Rome  in  a  long  dismal 
procession,  guarded  on  each  side  by  a  file  of 
troops  under  arms.  In  their  looks  no  sign  of 
repentance,  no  dejected  passion  t  they  retained 
an  air  of  ferocity,  and  heard  the  taunts  of  the 
vulgar  with  sullen  contempt.  A  few  broke 
from  their  ranks  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the 
populace,  but  were  overpowered  by  numben. 
The  rest  were  secured  in  prison.  Not  a  word 
escaped  from  any  of  them  unworthy  of  their 
warlike  character.  They  were  unfortunate,  but 
still  respected  for  their  valour.  Lucius  Vitel- 
lius was  put  to  death.  In  vice  and  profligacy 
he  was  equal  to  his  brother ;  in  vigour  and  in- 
dustry, his  superior ;  by  the  splendour  of  success 
no  way  benefited ;  in  the  day  of  adversity,  % 
sharer  in  the  general  ruin. 

III.  Campania  was  still  in  agitation.  The 
disturbances  in  that  country  were  not  so  much 
occasioned  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  new 
prince,  as  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
municipal  cities,  all  at  variance  among  them- 
selves. To  compose  those  differences,  and  re- 
store public  tranquillity,  Lucilius  Bassus*  was 
despatched  with  a  party  of  light-aimed  cavalry. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  a  military  force,  a 
perfect  calm  succeeded.  The  cities  of  inferior 
note  were  treated  with  indulgence  ;,but  the  third 


1  For  Arlcia,  see  the  Oeographical  Table,  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 

3  For  Bovills, 

3For  LodUna 
lU.  B.12. 

8M 


the  Oeographical  Table. 
Baasw,  see  BiiL  IL  e.  100;  and  Blac. 
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legion  was  s^tioned  in  winter-quarten  at  Capua, 
in  order  to  bridle  the  principal  families,  who,  by 
consequence,  felt  the  weight  of  oppression.  To 
the  sufferers  at  Tarracina  no  relief  was  extend- 
ed ;  so  true  it  is,  that  men  are  more  willing  to 
retaliate  an  injury  than  to  requite  an  obligation  :i 
obligation  implies  a  debt,  which  is  a  painful  sen- 
sation I  by  a  stroke  of  revenge  something  is 
thought  to  be  gained.  The  people  of  Tarracina 
saw  the  slave  of  Verginius  Capito,  who,  as  already 
mentioned,  betrayed  them  to  the  enemy,  hang- 
ing on  a  gibbet,  with  the  rings  on  his  fingers 
which  he  received  from  Vi'tellius  as  the  reward 
of  his  perfidy.  That  act  of  justice  was  all  that 
was  done  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of  a  city  in 
distress. 

At  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  the  senate,  con- 
ceiving hopes  of  a  new  establishment,  decreed 
to  Vespasian  all  the  honours  which  custom  had 
hitherto  granted  to  the  reigning  prince.  The 
flame  of  war  which  first  broke  out  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  and,  after  spreading  into  Germany  and  Illy- 
ricum,  blazed  out  in  Egypt,  Judsea,  and  Syria, 
inTOlving  the  several  provinces  and  armies  of 
the  empire,  seemed  at  length,  by  a  severe  lus- 
tration, to  have  expiated  the  crimes  of  mankind. 
The  joy  occasioned  by  that  pleasing  prospect, 
was  heightened  by  letters  from  Vespasian  t  though, 
by  the  contents,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  knew 
the  issue  of  the  war.  As  if  that  event  had  not 
yet  reached  his  ear,  he  wrote  in  the  style  and 
language  of  an  emperor;  of  himself  he  spoke 
with  moderation;  of  the  commonwealth  with 
pomp  and  dignity.  Nor  was  the  senate  backward 
in  demonstrations  of  obsequious  duty.  They 
decreed  the  consulship  to  Vespasian  and  his  son 
Titus.  Domitian  was  made  *  pnetor  with  con- 
sular authority. 

rv.  Mucianus  had  abo  thought  fit  to  write  to 
the  senate.  His  letters  gave  room  for  various 
reflections.  Men  observed,  **  If  he  was  still  a 
private  citizen,  why  aspire  above  his  rank,'  and 
luuxp  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  ?  What 
he  had  to  communicate,  might  have  been  reserv- 
ed till  he  took  his  seat  in  the  senate.  His  strain 
of  invective  against  VitelUus  came  too  late,  and, 
after  that  emperor's  death,  gave  no  proof  of  his 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  liberty.   His  vain-glorious 


1  We  have  hen  a  severe  reflection,  bat  fatally  founded 
In  truth.  Seneca  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  ito 
mahtra  eompanUum  m^  ut  aUiu§  if^uria  quam  merita 
deac0ndant ;  tt  lute  cito  d^uanlf  ilUu  Unaa  mamaria 
tuatoditt.  De  Benef  lib.  1.  cap.  i.  Hobbes  the  philoso- 
pher of  HCalmsbury,  seems  lo  have  had  his  eye  on  Tacitus, 
when  he  says,  «  Benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  is  thral- 
dom ;  and  unrequitable  obligation  perpetual  thraldom, 
which  Is  hateful."  Leviath.  p.  48. 

S  See  Suetonhis  In  Domlt  s.  1. 

3  Mucianus  assumed  a  character  above  the  rank  of 
a  private  cUtsen,  when  he  took  upon  Um  to  address 
the  Gouula  tndthesBttato.  SseCic«ioadFaniiliareB» 
episCxv. 


boast,  that,  having  the  80ve];eigii  powwr  in  bis 
own  disposal,  he  resigned  it  to  VespaitBD,  "wmm 
deemed  an  insult  to  the  commonwealth,  aiid,  mm 
far  as  it  related  to  the  prince,  highly  arrogant. ** 
But  the  senate  acted  with  dissimulation ;  they 
murmured  in  private,  and  spoke  aloud  the  lan- 
guage of  flattery.  They  decreed  triumphal  dee- 
orations  to  Mucianus,  in  fact  for  his  conduct  in 
the  civil  war;  but  his  expedition  against  the 
Sarmatians  •  was  the  ostensible  reason.  The  con- 
sular ornaments  were  voted  to  Antonius  Primns, 
and  the  pnetorian  to  Cornelius  Fuscus  and  Arxim 
Varus. 

'The  gratitude  due  to  the  gods  was  the  next 
object  of  their  care.  They  resolved  to  rebuild 
the  capitol.  The  several  motions  were  made  by 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  consul  elect.  The  fathers  in 
general  signified  their  assent  by  a  nod  of  appro- 
bation, or  by  holding  up  their  hands.  A  few, 
who  valued  themselves  for  their  rank  and  dig- 
nity, or,  by  their  eloquence,  were  able  to  give 
new  graces  to  adulation,  made  elaborate  speeches. 
Helvidius  Priscus,  prsetor  elect,  delivered  his 
sentiments  in  a  manly  strain.  His  speech  was 
the  panegyric  of  a  virtuous  prince,  without  a 
tincture  of  flattery.  He  was  heard  with  ap- 
plause by  the  whole  assembly ;  and  yet  that  day, 
so  truly  illustrious,  may  be  called  the  first  of  his 
danger  as  well  as  glory. 

V.  As  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  our  history,  to  speak  of  this  excellent 
man,s  it  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  touch 
the  features  of  his  character,  his  conduct  in  life, 
and  the  fortune  that  attended  him.  Helvidine 
Priscus  was  bom  in  the  municipal  city  of  Tan»- 
eina.  His  father,  Cluvius,  was  a  centurion  of 
principal  rank.  Blessed  with  talents  and  an  early' 
genius,  Helvidius  applied  himself  to  speculations 
of  the  Bublimest  kind;  not  with  a  design,  as 
many  have  done,  to  grace  a  life  of  indolence 
with  the  name  of  abstract  philosophy,  but  to 
bring  with  him  into  public  business  a  mind  pro- 
vided with  scienpe  and  prepared  to  meet  every 
danger.  He  adopted  the  tenets  of  those  philoio- 
phers  who  maintain  that  nothing  can  be  deemed 
an  evil  but  vice ;  and  nothing  a  positive  good 
but  what  is  fair  and  honourable ;  who  place  in 
the  class  of  things  indifferent  all  external  ad- 
vantages ;  and  consider  power,  wealth,  and  no- 
bility, as  foreign  to  the  soul,  mere  adventitious 
circumstances,  in  themselves  equivocal,  neither 
good  nor  evil.     He  had  risen  no  higher  than  the 


4  Triumphs  and  triumphal  ornaments  were  never 
granted  for  a  victoiy  over  Roman  citizens.  For  that 
reason,  some  advantage  which  Mucianus  had  gained 
over  the  Sarmatians  served  as  a  i^etexL 

6  Helvidius  Priscus  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  zvL 
8. 35.  As  Gluvlas  was  his  ftlher,  it  follows  thai  ha  wae 
adopted  by  aperson  of  the  name  of  Helvidius  Priscui. 
Lipslus  thinks  it  was  by  Helvidius  mentioned  Annal% 
xil.  s.  49,  who  at  that  time  served  in  Asia  in  the  capacltj 
of  military  tribune. 
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qwMtotiui  nak,  whan  Pstos  Thntea*  gare  him 
hii  daughttr  in  maniaga.  Of  all  the  TirtuM  of 
hit  &thar-in"law,  ha  imbibed  none  lo  deepl  j  as 
the  ipiiit  of  Ubetty,  which  animated  that  extra* 
ordinaiy  man.  He  peifonned  the  leUtiTe  dotiei 
of  every  station  with  the  ttrictett  attention  i 
citiien,  senator,  husband,  friend,  and  son-in- 
law,  he  diseharged  all  parts  with  equal  Instre ; 
despising  riches ;  in  the  canse  of  truth  inflexible ; 
and,  when  danger  threatened,  erect  and  firm. 

VI.  The  love  of  fiune  was  b  j  some  objected  to 
him  as  his  strongest  motive,  his  ruling  passion. 
But  the  love  of  fame,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  often  the  incentive  of  the  wise  and  good,  the 
great  principle  of  the  noble  mind,  and  the  last 
which  it  resigns.T  When  his  ikther-in-law  fell 
a  victim  to  his  enemies,  Helvidius  was  driven 
into  exile  i  but,  being  afterwards  recalled  by 
Oalba^  he  stood  forth  the  accuser  of  Eprius 
Mareellus,  the  informer*  who  wrought  the 
down&ll  of  Pwtus  Thrasea.  By  that  vindictive 
measure,  as  bold  as  it  was  just,  the  senate  vras 
divided  into  contending  factions.  The  ruin  of 
IfaxeeUus,  it  was  clearly  seen,  would  draw  after 
it  the  whole  legion  of  informers.  The  cause, 
however,  went  on,  supported  on  both  sides  with 
equal  ardour  and  consummate  eloquence.  Galba 
balanced  between  the  parties,  and  the  leading 
senators  interposed  to  end  the  contest  At  their 
request  ^elvidius  desisted  from  the  prosecution. 
His  conduct,  as  usual,  underwent  various  con- 
structions t  some  commending  the  moderation 
of  his  temper,  while  others  condemned  him  for 
his  want  of  firmness.  The  day  at  length  arrived, 
when  the  senate  met  ^  to  confirm  the  imperial 
dignity  to  Vespasian.  It  was  agreed  that  depu- 
ties should  be  sent  to  congratulate  the  prince  on 
his  accession.  In  the  debate  upon  this  occasion, 
a  sharp  conflict  ensued  between  Helvidius  Priscus 
and  Eprius  Marcellus.  The  former  proposed  that 
the  ambassadors  should  be  named  by  magistrates 
sworn  for  the  purpose.  The  latter  was  for  draw- 
ing the  names  by  lot,  as  had  been  proposed  by 
Valerius  Asiatieus,  the  consul  elect,  who  first 
moved  in  the  business. 

VII.  Marcellus  contoided  the  point  with  force 
and  vehemence.  If  an  open  election  took  place. 


€  For  PMus  ThruM,  see  Annals,  xri.  s.  98  and  S. 

7  When  the  Icmi  of  honest  fimie  becomes  the  ruling 
paashm,  good  men  are  oawiUlng  to  resign  it;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  often  seo  it  displayed  In  the  last  aa  of 
their  liTes. 

8  Belvldlns  was  banlAed  by  Nero,  Annals,  zri.  a  S6. 
He  rttamed  to  Bona  amoqg  the  exiles  whom  Oalba 
resmred  to  their  country.  See  Hist.  IL  s.  92. 

9  Bprins  Marcellvs  wasthe  mortal  enemy  of  Thiasea. 
Bee  Annals,  zri.  a.  9& 

10  The  decree  of  the  senate,  by  which  the  imperial 
prerogativB  was  vetfed  in  the  eoaperor,  is  usoally  called 
LaaSMgia,  Broiler  siys,  the  law  passed iafiiTourof 
Tespaslsn  is  still  extant  on  a  table  of  brass,  carefully 
pNMrvsd  at  BoBW.  Sea  his  Tsckos,  4io  edit.  vol.  iU. 


he  dreaded  the  disgrace  of  being  rejected.  The 
dispute,  at  first,  was  carried  on  in  short  but  pas- 
sionate onsets  $  from  altercation  it  rose  to  the 
form  of  regular  speeches.  *<  Why,"  said  Helvid- 
ius, **  does  Marcellus  decline  the  judgment  of 
the  magistrates  ?  The  influence  of  wealth  is  on 
his  side  i  the  fame  of  eloquence  gives  him  great 
advantages;  but,  perhaps,  the  memory  of  his 
guilt  is  not  yet  efTaceid.  By  drawing  names  out 
of  an  urn,  no  diitinction  of  character  is  made. 
The  mode  of  an  open  sufirage  is  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  senate,  and  in  that  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  fame  and  morals  of  men  ate  brought 
to  the  test  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  honour  of  the  prince,  that  such 
as  approach  him  on  so  important  an  ev^nt 
should  be  chosen  with  discrimination,  men  of 
fair  integrity,  who  are  known  to  carry  with 
them  sentiments  and  principles  worthy  of  the 
imperial  ear.  Vespasian  had  been,  heretofore» 
in  habits  of  friendship  with  Thrasea,  with  Sora- 
nus,  and  Sentius;"  and  if  the  informers  who 
mined  those  excellent  men  are  not  to  suffer 
the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  let  them 
not  expect,  in  the  opening  of  a  new  reign,  to 
play  the  first  characters  in  the  state.  By  the 
choice  of  the  senate,  the  prince  would  see  a  line 
of  distinction  between  the  men  whom  he  may 
safely  trust,  and  such  as  deserve  to  be  removed 
for  ever  from  his  present.  Virtuous  friends 
are  the  true  support  of  an  upright  government. 
Marcellus  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  exploits 
of  his  Ufe  I  he  incited  Nero  to  the  murder  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  t  that  was  his  victory  i 
let  him  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  guilt  i  let  him 
triumph  with  impimity ;  but  let  him  leave  Ves- 
pasian to  better  men  than  himself." 

Vin.  MarceUus  observed  in  reply,  •«  that  the 
motion,  which  was  opposed  with  so  much 
warmth,  did  not  originate  with  himselil  It  waa 
proposed  by  the  consul  elect,  in  conformity  tot 
ancient  precedents,^*  by  which,  to  prevent  in- 
trigue and  cabal,  the  choice  of  ambassadors  had 
been  wisely  left  to  be  decided  by  lot  And  la 
there  now  any  reason  to  warrant  a  departure 
from  a  system  so  long  established,  with  intent, 
under  colour  of  doing  honour  to  the  prince,  to 
give  a  stab  to  the  character  of  individuals  ?  To 
pay  due  homage  to  the  prince,  was  competent 
to  all  without  distinction.  The  danger  to  be 
apprehended  at  present- is,  that  by  the  sullen 
humour  of  discontented  men,  an  impression  may 
be  made  on  the  mind  of  an  emperor,  new  to  the 
cares  of  state,  and  for  that  reason  jealous  of  all* 


11  Who  SeaUos  was,  does  not  appear.  Brotier  thinks 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  text,  and  that  the  true  reading 
Is  Seneca,  with  whom  Vespasian  was  probably  connect- 
ed in  frieodahip. 

13  Ambassadors,  and  deputies  sem  on  particular 
occasions,  were  generally  chosen  by  ballot,  ss  appear* 
In  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  epist  17.  See  also  Soetonlas 
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bateacing  their  words,  and  forming  a  judgment 
of  their  looks  and  most  friyolous  actions.  For 
himself,  he  knew  the  temper  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  the 
form  of  government'  established  by  the  old  re- 
public :  he  admired  the  past,  and  submitted  to 
the  present  system,  wishing,  at  all  times,  for  a 
race  of  virtuous  princes,  but  willing  to  acquiesce 
under  the  worst  The  fall  of  Tbrasea  could  not, 
with  any  colour  of  reason,  be  imputed  to  him  -A 
the  fathers  heard  the  cause,  and  pronounced 
judgment  against  him.  Nero,  it  was  well 
known,  amused  mankind  with  a  show  of  jus- 
tice, while  under  the  forms  of  law,  hetpractised 
the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  Nor  did  others 
suffer  more  by  the  pains  and  penalties  of  exile 
than  he  himself  had  felt  from  the  dangerous 
friendship  of  that  emperor.  Let  Helvidius,  if 
he  will  have  it  so,  be  ranked  with  Cato  and 
with  Brutus  { in  courage  and  unshaken  fortitude 
let  him  rival  those  exalted  worthies :  for  him- 
self, he  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  one  of 
that  very  senate,  which  submitted  with  passive 
obedience  to  the  reigning  prince.  But,  if  he 
might  presume  to  advise  Helvidius,  he  would 
caution  him  not  to  aspire  above  his  sovereign, 
nor  affect,  with  airs  of  superior  wisdom,  to  give 
dogmatical  lessons  to  a  prince  advanced  in  years, 
who  had  gained  triumphal  honours,  and  was 
the  father  of  two  princes  flourishing  in  the 
prime  of  life.  For  though  it  be  true,  that  des- 
potic power  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  worst 
princes ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  liberty,  without 
due  limitations,  is  never  agreeable  even  to  the 
best'*  Such  were  the  arguments  urged  on  both 
sides.  The  fathers  heard  the  debate  with  divided 
sentiments.  The  party  that  inclined  to  the  old 
practice  of  drawing  the  names  by  lot,  prevailed 
in  the  end,  supported,  as  they  were,  by  the  most 
illustrious  members,  who  foresaw  the  danger  of 
giving  umbrage  to  numbers,  if  the  choice  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices. 

IX.  This  debate  was  followed  by  another  no 
less  warm  and  spirited.  The  pr«tors,  who  at 
that  time  conducted  the  department  of  the 
treasury ,<  after  giving  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
distress  and  poverty  of  the  state,  proposed  a  plan 
of  public  economy.  The  consul  elect  opposed 
the  motion.  The  business,  he  said,  was  in  itself 
of  so  much  magnitude,  and  the  remedy  so  nice 
and  difficult,  that  the  question  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  the  consideration  of  the  prince.  Hel- 
vidius Priseus  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  To 
make  new  regulations,  he  contended,  was  the 
duty  and  the  province  of  the  senate.  The  con- 
suls put  the  question,  and  were  proceeding  to 
collect  the  votes,  when  Volcatius  Tertullinus,  a 


1  Sm  the  speech  of  Eprlos  Bfarcellas  against  Thraaea, 
Annals,  zvl.  a  28. 

9  For  the  managers  of  the  JErarivm.  or  the  public 
treaanry,  aee  Annals,  xlil.  s.  29. 


tribune  of  the  people,  interposed  his  avthorityy 
that  in  so  arduous  a  business  nothing  might  h% 
determined  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor.  Hel- 
vidius had  moved  another  resolution,  importing 
that  the  capitol  should  be  rebuilt  by  the  public, 
with  the  voluntary  aid  of  Vespasian.  No  debate 
ensued.  Men  of  moderation  wished  to  give 
their  silent  negative,  and  consign  the  motion  to 
oblivion :  but  certain  busy  memories  boarded  it 
up  for  a  future  day .3 

X.  Musonius  Rufus*  took  this  opportunity 
to  fall  on  Pubiius  Celery  whom  he  charged  with 
having,  by  false  testimony,  taken  away  the  life 
of  Bareas  Soranus.*  A  prosecution  of  this  kind 
tended  to  revive  the  resentments  of  the  public 
against  the  whole  race  of  informers;  but  an 
offender  so  vile,  and  so  detested,  could  not  be 
screened  from  justice.  The  memory  of  Soranus 
was  held  in  veneration,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
Ceier  there  were  circumstances  that  aggravated 
his  crime.  Professing  to  be  a  teacher  of  wisdom 
and  philosophy,  he  took  up  the  trade  of  an  in- 
former. He  affected  to  explain  the  laws  of 
friendship,  and,  in  open  violation  of  his  own 
rules,  became  a  traitor  to  the  pupil  whom  it  wu 
his  duty  to  protect  The  cause  was  appointed 
to  be  heard  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate. 
In  the  mean  time  the  minds  of  men  were  eager 
with  expectation,  not  only  to  see  Musonius  anS 
Pubiius  Celer  engaged  in  a  public  controversy, 
but  also  to  behold  Helvidius  Priseus  returning 
to  the  charge  against  Eprius  Mareellus,  and  the 
rest  of  that  detested  crew. 

XI.  In  this  distracted  state  of  affiiirs,  when 
the  senate  was  divided  into  factions ;  when  a 
ruined  party  still  breathed  resentment,  and  the 
conquerors  were  without  authority;  when  no 
law  was  in  force,  and  no  sovereign  at  the  head 
of  the  government ;  Mucianus  entered  the  city, 
and  soon  engrossed  into  his  own  hands  the 
whole  power  of  the  state.  The  influence  of 
Antonius,  with  that  of  Arrius  Varus,  vanished 
at  once.  Mucianus,  harbouring  secret  animosity, 
amused  them  with  a  specious  show  of  friend- 
ship; but  a  fair  face  could  not  disguise  the 
malice  of  his  heart  The  people  of  Rome,  ever 
quick  to  discern  the  spirit  of  parties,  transferred 
their  homage  to  Mucianus.  He  was  now  the 
rising  sun.  All  degrees  and  ranks  of  men  paid 
court  to  him  alone.  Mucianus,  on  his  part, 
omitted  nothing  that  could  add  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  appearance.  He  appeared  in  public  at- 
tended by  guards ;  he  removed  from  one  palace 

3  Helvidius  contended  for  the  Independency  of  the 
senate.  His  enemies  took  care  to  store  that  clrcom* 
stance  In  their  minds  for  a  lutnre  day.  The  ruin  of  this 
excellent  man  was  the  disgrace  of  Vespasian*!  ral^ 
See  Appendix  to  HisL  v.  a  22. 

4  Musonius  Rufiis  has  been  often  mentkioed.  See 
Annals,  xiv.  a  69;  Annals,  zv.  s.  71 ;  Hist  lii.  s.  79. 

6  Egnatius Celer;  Annals,  zri.  s.  S& 
6  For  Bareas  Soranus,  see  Annals,  xU.  s.  53}  Annals 
zvi.  s.  21  and  23. 
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to  tnotber,  and  Rforted  to  diflTerent  gardens: 
his  train,  his  equipage,  and  his  pompous  display, 
announced  the  ambition  of  the  man.  He  as- 
sumed the  majesty  of  empire,  renouncing  the 
title  only.  His  first  act  of  power  struck  a  ge- 
neral terror.  He  ordered  Calpurnius  Galerian- 
us  T  to  be  put  to  death.  The  unfortunate  victim 
was  the  son  of  Caius  Piso.  His  popularity,  his 
youth,  and  the  graces  of  his  person,  wete  his 
only  crimes.  In  a  city  like  Rome,  still  in  agi- 
tation, prone  to  change,  and  listening  with  greedy 
ears  to  erery  rumour,  Calpurnius  was  marked 
out,  by  the  discourse  of  shallow  politicians, 
as  a  person  likely  to  succeed  to  the  sovereign 
power.  By  order  of  Mucianus  he  was  taken 
into  custody,  and,  under  a  military  guard,  con- 
veyed to  a  place  forty  miles  distant  on  the  Ap- 
pian  road.  His  veins  were  there  opened,  and 
be  bled  to  death.  Mucianus  did  not  choose  to 
hazard  so  tragical  a  scene  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
Julius  Priscus,  who  commanded  the  prctorian 
bands  under  Vltellius,  without  any  urgent  ne- 
cessity, but  conscious  of  various  iniquities,  des- 
patched himself  with  his  own  hand.  Alphenus 
Varus  preferred  a  life  of  disgrace  and  infamy. 
Asiaticus,  the  freedman,8  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  common  slaves,  and,  by  that  ignomini- 
ous end,  made  atonement  for  the  abuse  of  his 
ill-gotten  power. 

'  XII.  About  this  period,  the  report  which  had 
prevailed  for  some  time,  of  a  dreadful  defeat  in 
Germany,  was  confirmed  by  fresh  advices. 
The  news  made  n^  impression  at  Rome.  Men 
talked  with  calm'  indifference  of  the  revolt  of 
the  provinces  in  Gaul,  of  the  slaughter  of  armies, 
and  of  legions  stormed  in  their  winter-quartere. 
Distant  events  were  not  considered  as  calami- 
ties. The  flame  of  war  being  kindled  in  Ger- 
many, the  occasion  requires  that  we  here  explain 
the  causes  of  that  convulsion,  which  involved 
the  allies  of  Rome,  and  armed  whole  nations  of 
barbarians  against  the  Roman  empire. 

The  Batavians,*  while  they  dwelt  beyond  the 
Rhine,  were  a  part  of  the  people  called  the  Cat- 
tians.  Driven  from  their  native  country  by  in- 
testine commotions,  they  settled  on  a  waste  tract 
of  land  bordering  on  the  confines  of  Gaul,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  took  possession  of  an  island 
washed  at  the  northern  extremity  by  the  ocean, 
and  at  the  back,  and  on  both  sides,  by  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine.  They  formed  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  did  not  suffer 
by  their  friendship.  A  supply  of  men  and  arms 
was  the  whole  of  their  contribution.     In  the 


7  Calpurnius  Galerianus  was  the  son  of  Calpamhis 
PIso,  who  despatched  himself  to  avoid  Nero's  crueltj. 
Anoals,  xv.  s.  Bd, 

8  Asiaticus  was  the  &voarita  fivedman  of  Yitellios. 
Hiat.lLs.57,96. 

9  For  the  Bauvl  and  the  Caul,  see  the  mannenof  the 
Gennans,  B.  99i 


wars  in  Germany  they  learned  to  be  soldiers. 
They  passed  afterwards  into  Britain,io  under  th« 
command  of  their  own  chiefs  (according  to  their 
peculiar  custom),  and  added  new  laurels  to  their 
former  fame.  In  their  own  country  they  main- 
tained a  chosen  body  of  cavalry,  so  expert  in  the 
art  of  swimming,  that  in  whole  squadrons,  in- 
cumbered with  their  arms,  and  moving  in  regu- 
lar order,  they  could  dash  across  the  current  of 
the  Rhine. 

XIII.  The  leading  chiefuins  of  the  nation 
were  Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Civilis,it  both 
of  royal  descent..  The  former,  under  a  false 
charge  of  rebellion,  was  put  to  death  by  Fontei- 
us  Capito.  Civilis  was  sent  in  irons  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  Nero :  Galba  released  him  from  his 
fetters.  Under  Vltellius,  he  was  again  in  dan- 
ger from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldien,  who 
called  aloud  for  his  execution.  Hence  his  hatred 
of  the  Roman  name,  and  his  hopes  of  success 
founded  on  the  distractions  of  the  empire.  Dis- 
figured by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  he  took  occasion 
from  that  blemish  to  call  himself  a  second  Ser- 
torius,i3  or  another  Hannibal.  Politic  beyond 
the  reach  of  Barbarians,  he  wished  to  avoid  an 
open  rupture  with  Rome,  and,  to  that  end,  af- 
fected to  espouse  the  cause  of  Vespasian.  To 
this  conduct  some  colour  was  given  by  the  le^ 
ten  which  he  received  from  Antonius,  directing 
him  to  make  a  diversion  in  Germany,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  succour  of  the  legions  expected 
by  Vltellius.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  gave  the 
same  order  in  person.  That  general  was  a  friend 
to  Vespasian's  cause,  but  chiefly  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.  If  such  prodigious  num- 
ben  made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  he  trembled 
for  the  fate  of  the  empira. 

XIV.  Civilis  had  taken  his  resolution  to 
throw  off  the  yok^  With  a  bold, but  concealed, 
plan  of  ambition,  he  looked  forward  to  future 
contingencies,  and  took  his  measures  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  By  order  of  Vltellius,  new 
levies  were  to  be  made,  and  the  youth  of  Batavia 
was  to  be  called  out  This  expedient,  hanh  in 
itself,  was  rendered  still  ^ore  so  by  the  ava- 
rice and  profligacy  of  the  Roman  offlcera.  By 
their  direction  the  aged  and  infirm  were  pressed 
into  the  service,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a 
stipulated  price  for  their  dismission.  Boys  of 
tender  years,  but  advanced  in  their  growth  (as 
is  generally  the  case  in  that  country),  were 
dragged  away  to  gratify  the  criminal  passions  of 
their  masters.     Hence  murmura,  jealousies,  and 


10  The  Batavlans  served  in  Britain  as  the  allies  and 
auxil  iaries  of  Rome.   Life  of  Agricola,  s.  18  and  38. 

11  Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Civilis  were  bmthera, 
as  appears  in  this  book,  s.  32.  CtTilis  is  called  Julhis 
CiTills,  Hifit  1.  s.  69.  Perhaps  his  name  was  Julius 
Claudius  Civilis. 

13  For  Hannlbars  person,  see  Livy,  lib.  zzll.;  and 
for  Sertorius,  see  his  LICb  in  Plutarch. 
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grieyooi  ecmiplainti.    The  letden  of  the  cod- 
spincj  saw  their  opportunity,  and,  by  their  ad- 
vice, the  people  refused  to  be  enrolled.    Civilis, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  convivial  meeting,  drew 
together  the  prime  nobility,  and  the  bravest  of 
the  nation,  to  a  banquet  i  in  a  sacred  grove.     At 
a  late  hour,  when  wine  and  midnight  revelry 
had  inflamed  their  spirits,  he  took  occasion  to 
expatiate  on  the  fame  and  military  exploits  of 
the  Batavians,  artfully  making  a  transition  to 
the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Romans,  and  the  cruel  tyranny  un- 
der which  the  nation  groaned.     «  Rome,"  he 
said,  *<  no  longer  treats  us  as  allies  and  friends ; 
we  are  reduced  to  the  vilest  bondage.    The  com- 
manders of  legions  were  wont  to  come  among 
us  with   their  train  of  attendants,  always   a 
grievous  burthen ;  but  even  that  honour  is  now 
withheld.     We  are  turned  over  to  centurions 
^  and  subaltern  officers.     Those  petty  tyrants  are 
no  sooner  enriched  with  plunder,  and  pampered 
with  our  blood,  than  they  are  recalled,  to  make 
way  for  new  oppressors.     Rapacity  follows  in 
succession  i   and,  to  varnish  their   guilt,  new 
expedients  are  found,  and  new  names  for  extor- 
tion.    A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  recruit  their 
armies,  and  for  that  purpose,  the  country  must 
be  dndned  of  inhabitants  t  sons  must  be  torn  from 
their  parents,  and  brothers  from  their  brothers. 
And  yet  the  Romans  were  never, at  any  period,  in 
so  feeble  a  condition.    Behold  their  winter-quar- 
ters :  besides  their  old  men,  and  their  stores  of 
plunder,  what  have  they  to  exhibit  to  our  view  ? 
Dare  to  lift  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  the  phan- 
tom of  an  army,  mere  nominal  legions.     Our 
forces  are  in  vigour  {  we  have  both  infantry  and 
cavalry:  the  Germans  are  our  kinsmen  i  the  Gauls 
think  as  we  do :  and  even  the  Romans  them-; 
selves  invite  us  to  the  war.    If  we  fail,  our  zeal 
for  Vespasian  will  plead  our  excuse ;  if  we  suc- 
ceed. Victory  gives  no  account  of  her  actions.*' 

XV.  This  speech  was  received  with  shouts  of 
approbation.  Civilis,  taking  advantage  of  the 
impression  he  had  made,  bound  them  all  in  a 
solemn  league,  with  oaths  and  imprecations,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  barbarians.  Deputies 
were  sent  to  the  Caninefates,  to  invite  them  into 
the  confederacy.  That  nation  occupies  part  of 
the  island,9  in  their  origin,  their  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  military  virtue,  equal  to  the  Bata- 
vians, but  inferior  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
Batavian  cohorts,  formerly  sent  to   serve  in 


1  The  barbarians  consulted  about  the  openlions  of 
war  at  their  carousing  festivals,  and  frequently  in  their 
sacred  groves.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  9 
and  23.  Brotier  thinks  the  wood  where  Civilis  held  his 
convention  was  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa  (the 
Afeitee),  at  a  place  now  called  Doodtn-  Werd. 

2  The  Cantne&tes  occupied  the  western  part  of  the 
Island  of  Batavia,  as  Brotier  thinks,  near  the  £b^ue  and 
RotUrdam. 


Britain,  as  already  mtntioBad,  ratomed 
that  expedition,  and  were  quartered  at  Bfagon- 
tiacum.  >    By  aeeret  practices  Civilis  engaged 
them  in  the  revolt   The  leading  chieftain  among 
the  Canine&tes  was  known   by  the  name  of 
Brinno ;  a  man  of  brutal  and  ferocious  braveiy, 
and  by  his  birth  illustrious.    His  father  had  been 
often  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  and,  after 
many  signal  exploits,  laughed  at  the  ridiculous 
expedition  and  the  mock  triumph  of  Caligala.4 
The  descendant  of  a  rebel  family  wanted  no 
commendation  to  his  countrymen.     Brinno 
placed  on  a  shield,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  nation,  and  being  carried  in  triumph  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  men,  was  declared  commander 
in  chief.     He  was  soon  alter  joined  by  the  Fri- 
sians,8  a  people  beyond  the  Rhine.    With  this 
reinforcement  he  found  means  to  itonn  the  win- 
ter-quarters of  two  cohorts,  which,  except  the 
extremity  next  to  the  sea,  lay  open  and  delence- 
less.     The  assault  was  not  forseen,  nor  were 
the  Romans  in  force  to  maintain  their  poet  The 
camp  was  taken  and  pillaged.    The  victuallen, 
and  Roman  traders,  who  had.  spread  themselves 
over  the  country,  were  the  next  victimi.    That 
the  castles  and  forts,  built  along  the  coast,  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  eneny,  the  Roman 
officers,  seeing  an  attack  intended,  ordered  then 
all  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground.    Aquillius,  a  prin- 
cipal centurion,  collected  together  ail  the  colours 
and   standards,  and,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
forces,  chose  a  station  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
island,*  exhibiting  rather  the  name  than  the 
strength  of  an  army.     The  flower  of  the  cohorts 
had  been  drawn  away  by  Vitellius,  and,  to  fill 
up  the  companies,  a  set  of  raw  recruits,  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  of  the  Nervians  and 
Germans,  were  compelled  to  take  up  arms.     But 
arms  in  the  hands  of  men  not  inured  to  discipline* 
were  an  unwieldy  burthen. 

XVI.  Civilis,  still  thinking  it  his  interest  to 
disguise  his  real  intentions,  complained  aloud  of 
the  Roman  officers,  who  had  deserted  their  poets. 
With  the  cohort  under  his  command,  he  would 
undertake  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  C^ 
ninefates  i  the  Romans,  therefore,  would  do  well 
to  return  to  their  quarters.  The  policy  of  this 
advice  was  too  apparent  The  cohorts,  dispersed 
and  weakened  by  division,  might  fiiU  an  easy 
prey ;  and  from  various  circumstances,  which 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans  could  not  sup- 
press, it  soon  transpired,  that  Civilis,  and  not 
Brinno,  was  at  the  head  of  the  revolt  At  length 
that  enterprising  chief,  finding  that  he  gained 


3  For.Magontlacum,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at 
the  end  of  the  Volume. 

4  Caligula's  wild  expedition  into  Germany,  A.V.C 
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6  For  the  Frisii,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 
6  The  pan  of  the  island  now  called  Bsftnet,  or  Bs> 
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aathing  by  Ub  wUy  trti»  rtiolTcd  to  tfaiow  off 
tte  mitk.  He  drew  up  bis  mnny  in  tbrae  di^i- 
tiflnSy  oonsiitiDg  of  tbe  Caninefatcf,  tbe  Fritiuis, 
and  Bfttavians,  «ll  diitinguished  by  tbeir  proper 
oolonn  tnd  atandaidf.  The  Romaoi  appeared 
In  order  of  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
while  their  ships,  whieb,  after  setting  fire  to  the 
forte  and  castles,  had  been  collected  together,  ad- 
vanced up  the  rirer  to  second  the  operations  of 
the  army.  A  battle  ensued,  and  had  not  lasted 
long,  when  a  cohort  of  Tongrians,  with  their 
ensigns  displayed,  went  over  to  Ciyilis.  By 
this  unexpected  treachery  the  Roman  anny  was 
tiirown  into  confusion.  The  soldiers  found  them- 
selves beset  on  every  side.  They  were  slaugh- 
tered by  their  friends  and  enemies.  Nor  did  the 
fleet  behave  with  more  fidelity.  Numbers  of 
the  men  at  the  oars  were  Batavians :  they  began, 
•a  it  were  through  ignorance  and  want  of  skill, 
to  counteract  the  mariners  and  sailors,  till,  at 
length,  tunning  the  prows  of  the  vessels,  they 
bore  away  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  pilots 
and  centurions  who  dared  to  oppose  them,  were 
put  to  death  i  and  thus  the  whole  fleets  to  the 
number  of  four  and  twenty  ships,  was  either 
taken,  or  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

XVIL  This  victory  was  splendid,  and  at  the 
«me  time  brought  with  it  solid  advantages. 
The  Batavians  were  in  want  of  arms  and  ship- 
ping, and  they  were  now  supplied  with  both. 
Their  fame  resounded  throughout  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many. Both  nations  honoured  them  as  the  as- 
MTtors  of  public  liberty.  The  Germans,  by  their 
ambassadors,  offered  to  espouse  their  cause,  and 
laderacy.  Civilis  had  the  address  to  allure  that 
the  Gauls  were  already  inclined  to  Join  the  con- 
nation  to  his  interest  To  such  of  their  officers 
aa  were  taken  prisoners  he  granted  liberty  to 
ratnm  to  their  native  countiy,  and  the  cohorts 
had  their  option  either  to  depart,  or  to  join  tbe 
victorious  army.  Those  who  remained  were 
employed  honourably  in  the  service,  and  such  as 
piefened  their  dismission  went  off  loaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  Romans.  Before  their  depar^ 
tore,  Civilis  laboured,  in  secret  conferences,  to 
Inflame  their  indignation.  **  Call  to  mind,*'  he 
said,  **  the  mtaeries  which  you  have  endured  for 
a  series  of  years.  Your  condition,  during  that 
period,  was  a  state  of  bondage,  and  you  gave  it 
the  name  of  peace.  The  Batavians  were  exempt 
from  taxes  and  tributes,  and  yet  they  took  up 
arms  against  the  oppressors  of  mankind.  In 
the  first  engagement,  the  Romans  fled  before 
the  sons  of  freedom.  Let  the  Gauls  shake  off 
the  yoke,  and  what  must  be  the  consequence  ? 
The  resources  of  Italy  are  exhausted.  It  is  by 
the  blood  of  the  provinces  that  the  provinces  have 
been  wrested  from  us.  For  the  defeat  of  Yindex* 


€  The  deftal  of  Tlndez  at  Ylsoniium  In  GauL  8ee 
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the  Romans  have 'no  reason  to  triumph.  That 
victory  was  gained  by  the  Batavian  cavalry :  by 
them  the  .Sduans  and  Arvemians  were  put  to 
the  route.  Among  the  auxiliaries  led  by  Tergi- 
nius  on  that  occasion,  the  Belgic  Gauls  were  his 
strongest  force.  Gaul,  it  may  be  truly  said,  was 
conquered  by  herself.  At  present,  one  common 
interest  unites  us  all,  and  we  have  this  further 
advantage  \  whatever  of  useful  discipline  was  to^ 
be  found  in  the  Roman  camps,  we  have  made 
that  our  own.  Their  military  skill  is  on  our 
side.  The  veteran  cohorts,  before  whom  Otho*! 
legions  were  obliged  to  fly,  have  declared  for  us. 
Syria  and  Asia,  and  the  oriental  nations,  may, 
if  they  will,  bow  down  in  slavery,  and  stretch 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  i  under  their  own  des- 
potic kings  they  have  been  taught  to  crouch  in 
bondage.  In  Gaul  there  are  men  still  living, 
who  were  bom  in  freedom,  before  tributes,?  im- 
posts, and  other  badges  of  Roman  tyranny,  were ' 
invented.  By  the  overthrow  of  Varus  and  hit 
legions,  slavery  was  driven  out  of  Germany.  In 
that  juncture,  it  was  not  with  Vitellius  that  the 
assertors  of  fireedom  were  to  contend  i  the  strug- 
gle was  with  Augustus  Cssar.  Against  that 
emperor  the  Germans  fought  for  liberty,  tnat 
best  gift,  dealt  out  by  the  impartial  hand  of  na- 
ture, even  to  the  brute  creation.  Man  has  the 
addition  of  courage  and  virtue  to  defend  his 
rights  I  and  all  who  have  the  fortitude  to  stand 
forth  in  that  glorious  cause,  aie  sure  to  be  favour- 
ed by  the  gods.  Let  us  rise  at  once,  and,  sword 
in  hand,  attack  a  people  weakened  by  their  own 
divisions.  Our  strength  is  unimpaired  {  the  Ro- 
mans are  exhausted  {  they  are  divided  between 
Vespasian  and  Vitellius;  and,  while  they  are 
fighting  for  a  master,  they  offer  themselves  to 
the  just  vengeance  of  an  injured  people." 
^  XVIIL  While  Civilis,  in  this  manner,  endea- 
voured to  rouse  the  states  of  Gaul  and  Germany, 
the  ambition  of  that  politic  warrior  inspired  iXL 
his  measures.  If  his  project  succeeded,  he  thought 
of  nothing  less  than  making  himself  Ung  of  those 
rich  and  powerful  nations.  Hordeonius  Flaocus 
affected,  for  some  time,  to  have  no  suspicion  of 
Civilis.  He  soon,  however,  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  camp  was  taken  by  storm,  the 
cohorts  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  Roman  name 
exterminated  from*  the  isle  of  Batavia.  In  this 
alarming  crisis,  he  ordered  Mummios  Lupercus, 
with  two  legions,  then  under  his  command  in 
winter-quarters,  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
That  officer  obeyed  with  prompt  alacrity.  With 
the  forces  in  his  camp,  with  the  Ubians,  whb 
were  near  at  hand,  and  the  Treverian  cavalry, 
drawn  from  an  inconsiderable  distance,  he  pass- 
ed over  into  the  island.  He  added  to  his  anny 
a  squadron  of  Batavian  horse,  already  corrupted 
by  the  wily  arts  of  Civilis.    These  men  made 
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a  ihow  of  zwX  in  tlw  senrice  of  the  Ronuni, 
to  tho  end  that,  on  the  daj  of  battle,  they 
might  enhance  the  value  of  their  titacherj. 
CiTilis  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy.  Near 
his  persen  he  displayed  the  banners  taken  from 
the  vanquished  cohorts,  that  the  sight  of  those 
glorious  trophies  might  inspire  his  troops  with 
ardour,  and  depress  a  conquered  enemy  by  the 
recollection  of  their  late  calamity.  In  the  rear 
he  placed  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  with  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  that  they 
might  there  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  combatants, 
and,  by  their  reproaches,  prevent  an  ignominious 
flight  The  field  resounded  with  the  war-song 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  savage  bowlings  of  the 
women.  The  Romans  returned  a  feeble  shout. 
The  Batavian  cavalry  went  over  to  their  coun- 
trymen, and  by  that  desertion  the  left  wing  of 
the  Roman  army  was  exposed  to  the  enemy. 
The  legionary  soldiers,  though  pressed  on  every 
side,  preserved  their  ranks,  and  showed  an  in- 
trepid countenance.  The  Ubian  and  Txeverian 
auxiliaries  iled  with  precipitation.  The  Ger- 
mans pursued  them  with  determined  fury.  The 
legions,  in  the  meantime,  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  station  known 
by  the  name  of  Vxtsra,  or  the  old  camp.^  After 
this  victory,  a  struggle  for  power  and  pre-emi- 
nence broke  out  between  Civilis  and  Claudius 
Labeo,  who  commanded  the  Batavian  cavalry. 
Civilis  did  not  judge  it  safe  to  put  bis  rival  to 
death;  an  act  of  violence  might  provoke  the 
popular  hatred;  and  yet,  if  he  suffered  him 
to  remain  with  the  army,  internal  discord 
might  be  productive  of  quarrels  and  confusion. 
Labeo  was  removed  to  the  country  of  the  Fri- 
sians. 

XIX.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when 
the  Caninefates  and  a  detachment  of  Batavian 
cohorts,  by  order  of  Vitellius,  set  out  on  their 
march  for  Rome.  A  messenger  despatched  by 
Civilis  overtook  them  with  the  news  of  his  vic- 
tory. The  intelligence  filled  the  soldiers  with 
arrogance  and  ferocity.  They  demanded  a  re- 
compense for  their  march,  the  donative  promised 
by  Vitellius,  with  double  pay,  and  an  augmenta- 
tion of  their  cavalry.  In  making  these  demands, 
they  had  no  hopes  of  success ;  a  pretext  for  se- 
dition was  all  they  wanted.  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
yielded  in  several  instances ;  but  his  concessions 
provoked  ulterior  demands,  which  the  mep  knew 
would  not  be  granted.  At  length  throwing  aside 
all  respect  for  the  general,  they  resolved  to  join 
Civilis,  and  accordingly  bent  their  course  to- 
wards the  Lower  Germany.  Flaccus  called  a 
council  of  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  to  delib- 
erate whether  it  were  expedient  to  reduce  the 
mutineers  by  force  of  arms.    His  natural  timid- 
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ity  retuned  upon  him,  and  hli  oflicerB  had  no 
resolution.  They  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the 
auxiliary  forces,  and  knew  besides  that  the  le- 
gions were  chiefly  filled  with  raw  recruits.  Flac- 
cus resolved  to  keep  his  men  within  their  en- 
trenchments ;  but  he  resolved  without  decisioB» 
and  the  next  moment  repented.  The  very  offi- 
cers who  advised  the  measure  were  the  first  to 
condemn  it  The  general  sent  off  despatches  to 
Herennius  Gallus,  then  at  the  head  of  the  first 
legion  stationed  at  Bonn,9  with  orders  to  oppose 
the  march  of  the  Batavians,  while  he  himself 
with  his  whole  army  hung  upon  their  rear.  The 
plan  was,  no  doubt,  well  concerted.  Had  both 
generals  advanced  with  their  troops,  the  revolt- 
ers  must  have  been  hemmed  in,  and  cut  to 
pieces.  Flaccus  once  more  changed  his  mind. 
In  a  second  letter  to  Gallus,  he  directed  that 
officer  not  to  obstruct  the  Batavians  in  their 
march.  By  this  flunctuation  of  councils,  both 
the  generals  were  brought  under  a  cloud  of  sus- 
picion. The  war  and  all  its  consequences  were 
imputed,  not  to  the  inactive  spirit  of  the  soldiers, 
nor  yet  to  the  superior  bravery  of  the  insur- 
gents, but  to  the  perfidy  of  the  commanding 
officers. 

XX.  The  Batavians,  as  soon  as  they  drew 
near  to  the  camp  at  Bonn,  sent  a  message  to 
Herennius  Gallus,  importing  **  that  they  had  no 
hostile  design.  They  had  often  fought  for  the 
Romans,  and  did  not  mean  to  make  war  against 
them.  Worn  out  in  a  long  and  painful  service, 
they  desired  nothing  but  a  retreat  from  labour 
in  their  native  country.  Their  march,  if  not 
obstructed,  would  leave  behind  no  trace  of  mis- 
chief ;  but  if  their  passage  was  disputed,  they 
were  determined  to  cut  their  way  sword  in 
hand."  The  Roman  general  was  staggered  by 
these  menaces ;  but  his  soldiers,  eager  for  action, 
obliged  him  to  hazard  a  battle.  The  whole 
army  rushed  out  at  the  several  gates  of  the 
camp,  in.  number  three  thousand  legionary  sol- 
diers, some  Belgic  cohorts  raised  by  sudden  levies, 
and  a  large  body  of  peasants,  and  followers  of 
the  camp,  an  undisciplined  band,  before  the  onset 
brave  and  insolent,  and  in  the  heat  of  action  the 
first  to  betake  themselves  to  flight  The  Ro- 
mans hoped  to  surround  an  enemy  whom  they 
knew  to  be  inferior  in  number.  The  Batavians, 
whom  a  life  of  warfare  had  made  soldiers,  form- 
ed their  ranks  with  skill ;  the  front,  the  flanks, 
and  the  rear,  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  Roman  lines  were  too  much  Extended  into 
length.  The  Batavians  attacked  with  fury, 
and  soon  broke  through  the  ranks.  The  Bel- 
gic cohorts  gave  way  on  the  first  impression. 
The  rout  of  the  legions  followed.  All  en^ 
deavoured    to    regain    their    camp.      In    the 
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latrendmitDti  a  dietdful  tlMighter  followed. 
The  foue  was  filled  with  mangled  bodies,  nor 
was  the  havoc  made  bj  the  Batavians  only: 
numbers,  in  that  wild  confusion,  perished  by 
the  hands  of  their  comrades.  The  conquerors 
pursued  their  march,  avoiding  the  road  to  the 
Agrippinian  colony,  and,  during  the  rest  of 
•their  way,  committed  no  act  of  hostility.  They 
even  endeavoured  to  exculpate  themselves  from 
all  imputation  in  their  late  encounter  at  Bonn, 
alleging  that  they  were,  on  that  occasion,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  defensive, 
when  peace  was  humbly  offered,  and  haughtily 
refused. 

XXI.  Civilis,  being  now  reinforced  by  these 
▼eteran  cohorts,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
regular  army.  His  resolution,  notwithstanding, 
began  to  falter.  The  weight  and  power  of  the 
Romans  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  {  he 
balanced  all  consequences,  and  still  remaining 
indecisive,  judged  it  best  to  save  appearances  by 
notaking  his  whole  army  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Vespasian.  He  also  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
two  legions,  which  after  their  late  defeat,  retired 
to  the  old  camp,  inviting  them  to  follow  his 
example,  and  acknowledge  the  title  of  the  new 
emperor.  The  legions  returned  for  answer, 
^that  it  was  not  their  custom  to  adopt  the 
counsels  of  an  enemy,  much  less  of  a  traitor. 
VitelUus  was  their  sovereign,  and  in  his  cause 
they  would  stand  firm  to  the  last  It  was  not 
for  a  deserter,  a  Batavian  fagitive,  to  assume  the 
style  and  character  of  an  arbiter  in  the  affairs 
of  Rome.  The  punishment  due  to  his  crimes 
was  what  he  had  to  expect"  Enraged  by  this 
leply,  Civilis  roused  the  whole  Batavian  nation. 
The  Bructerians  and  Teneterians  s  entered  into 
the  league,  and  by  agents,  despatched  for  the 
purpose,  all  Germany  was  invited  to  share  in 
the  spoil  and  glory  of  the  conquest 

XXII.  Mummius  Lupercus  and  Numisius  Rn- 
fns,  the  two  Roman  generals,  saw .  a  storm 
gathering  round  them,  and,  to  maintain  their 
post  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy, 
began  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  old 
camp.  A  number  of  buildings,  during  a  long 
peace,  had  been  erected  near  the  intrenchments, 
so  thick  as  to  resemble  a  municipal  town ;  but, 
in  time  of  war,  they  might  favour  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  and,  for  that  reason,  were  levelled 
to  the  ground.  But  a  sufficient  store  of  provi- 
sions was  not  laid  up  in  the  camp.  The  soldiers 
were  permitted  to  seize  the  whole  stock,  as 
lawful  plunder;  and  by  consequence,  that  which 
might  have  held  out  for  a  considerable  time, 
was  in  a  few  days  entirely  consumed.  Civilis 
advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  amy.    He 
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commanded  the  centre  in  perton,  at  the  head 
of  the  select  Batavian  forces.  To  strike  the 
Romans  with  terror,  he  lined  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine  with  battalions  of  Germans,  and  ordered 
the  cavalry  to  scour  the  country  round.  His 
fleet,  at  the  same  time,  advanced  against  the 
current  To  increase  the  pomp  and  terror  of 
the  war,  the  colours  taken  from  the  cohorts 
were  displayed  to  view,  and  the  images  of  wild 
beasts  4  were  brought  forth  from  the  sacred 
groves,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  barba- 
rous nations  rushing  to  a  battle.  The  besieged 
saw  the  appearance  of  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war 
upon  their  hands  at  once.  The  extent  of  the 
intrenchments,  designed  at  first  for  the  reception 
of  two  legions,  and  now  defended  by  scarce  five 
thousand  men,  inspired  the  Barbarians  with  hope 
and  courage.  It  is  true,  that  within  the  lines 
there  was  a  numerous  body  of  sutlers  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  army,  who,  on  the  firjt  alarm,  had  ^ 
fled  to  the  camp  for  protection,  and  from  those 
men  some  kind  of  service  was  expected. 

XXIII.  The  camp  stood  partly  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  that  rose  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and 
partly  on  the  leyel  plain :  originally  the  design- 
of  Augustus  Cesar,  who  had  conceived,  that 
the  legions,  stationed  there  in  winter-quarters, 
would  be  able  to  bridle  both  the  Germanies. 
That  emperor  did  not  foresee  the  time  when 
the  Barbarians  would  dare  to  seek  the  legions 
in  their  intrenchments.  It  followed,  by  conse- 
quence, that  no  pains  were  employed  to  add  to 
the  natural  strength  of  the  place ;  no  works  were 
thrown  up  to  secure  the  ramparts ;  courage  and 
military  discipline  were  deemed  a  sufficient 
bulwark.  The  Batavians,  and  the  troops  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  did  not  advance  to  the  attack 
in  one  united  body.  Jealous  of  their  national 
honour,  and  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
brave  exploit,  the  several  nations  formed  their 
lines  in  separate  divisions.  The  assault  began 
with  missive  weapons  lanced  at  a  distance;  but 
no  impression  was  made.  The  darts  hung  with- 
out effect  upon  the  toweta  and  pinnacles  of  the 
walls,  while  the  discharge  of  stones  from  the 
fortifications  overwhelmed  all  beneath.  The 
barbarians  resolved  to  storm  the  works.  They 
rushed  to  the  attack,  rending  the  air  with  wild 
and  furious  bowlings;  they  advanced  their 
scaling-ladders,  and  formed  a  military  shell. 
Some  boldly  gained  the  top  of  the  parapet,  but 
were  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  or 
beat  down  with  bucklers.  As  they  fell,  num- 
bers were  crushed  with  stakes  and  javelins. 
Their  own  impetuous  fury  hurried  them  into 
danger.  Encouraged  by  their  former  success, 
and  sure  of  victory,  they  rushed  on  to  the  assault 


4  The  Barbarians  carried  the  heads  and  images  of 
wild  beasu  among  their  standards.  See  the  Manners 
of  the  Germans,  s.  7. 
8N 
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wltii  that  undaunted  courage  with  which  the 
thirst  of  prey  inspire!  the  minds  of  harharians. 
Under  every  disadvantage,  they  still  thought  of 
plunder.  They  attempted,  for  the  first  time, 
to  make  use  of  battering-engines,  but  without 
sufficient  skill.  They  were  taught  by  prisoners 
and  deserters  to  raise,  with  rude  materials,  a 
platform,  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge,  and  to  move 
it  forward  upon  wheels.  From  the  top  of  the 
arch,  as  from  a  rampart,  some  were  able  to 
annoy  the  besieged,  while  others,  under  cover, 
endeavoured  to  sap  the  walls.  But  the  weight 
of  stones  discharged  from  the  engines  of  the 
Romans  broke  down  and  crushed  the  enormous 
fabric.  The  Batavians,  however,  did  not  desist. 
They  began  to  prepare  penthouses,  and  to  form 
a  covered  way  with  hurdles.  The  besieged 
attacked  them  with  a  volley  of  flaming  jave- 
lins, and  poured  such  an  incessant  fire,  that  the 
assailants  were  on  every  side  enveloped  by  the 
flames.  In  despair  of  carrying  the  works  by 
force,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  a  regular 
blockade.  They  knew  that  the  besieged  had  but 
a  scanty  store  of  provisions,  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  subsistence  of  a  vast  unwarlike  multi- 
tude: Famine,  they  had  no  doubt,  would  con- 
spire with  the  natural  treachery  of  the  slaves  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  sedition  in  the  camp.  They 
relied,  besides,  on  the  unforeseen  events  of  war, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  being,  in  a  short  time, 
masters  of  the  place. 

XXIV.  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  having  received 
intelligence  that  the  old  camp  was  invested, 
sent  despatches  into  Gaul  for  a  reinforcement, 
and  ordered  Dillius  Vocula,  who  commanded 
the  eighteenth  legion,  to  proceed  at  the  head  of 
a  chosen  detachment,  by  rapid  marches  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  while  he  himself,  dis- 
abled by  bodily  infirmity,  and  detested  by  his 
men,  sailed  down  the  river,  to  follow  the  mo- 
tions of  the  army.  The  complaints  of  the  sol- 
diers against  their  general  were  loud  and  violent. 
« It  was  by  his  connivance  that  the  Batavian 
cohorts  departed  from  Magontiacum;  he  was 
blind,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  to  the  machinations 
of  Civilis ;  and  he  wilfully  suffered  the  German 
nations  to  be  drawn  into  the  revolt.  Neither 
Antonius  Primus,  nor  Mucianus,  by  their  vigour 
and  activity,  so  effectually  served  the  interest 
of  Vespasian.  Open  hostility  declares  itself  at 
once,  and  men  are  on  their  guard :  fraud  works 
in  secret,  and  the  blow,  because  concealed,  is  not 
easily  warded  off.  Civilis  has  thrown  off  the 
mask  {  above  disguise,  an  open  enemy,  he  heads 
his  army  in  the  field.  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
wages  war  in  his  chamber ;  he  gives  his  orders 
in  bed,  and  favours  the  operations  of  the  enemy. 
And  shall  so  many  brave  and  warlike  soldiers 
languish  under  a  wretched  valetudinarian  P  a 
■uperannuated  general  ?  Better  to  strike  at 
once^  and,  by  the  death  of  a  tndtor,  deliver  the 
umy  from  an  impotent  chief,  under  whose 


inauspicious  banners  they  had  nothing  to  tzpeeC 
but  disgrace  and  ruin."  While  by  these  and 
such-like  discourses  the  minds  of  the  legions 
kindled  to  a  blaze,  letters  from  Vespasian  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  The  receipt  of  those  lettem 
could  not  be  concealed  from  the  army.  Flaccus, 
for  that  reason,  read  them  to  a  full  assembly  of 
the  soldiers,  and  sent  the  messengers  bound  in 
chains  to  Vitellius. 

XXV.  That  proceeding  had  its  effect;  the 
men  were  pacified,  and  soon  after  arrived  at 
Bonn,  the  winter  station  of  the  first  legion.  The 
soldiers  at  that  place  were  still  more  enraged 
against  the  general.  To  his  misconduct  they 
imputed  their  late  defeat.  "  By  his  order  they 
marched  out  to  offer  battle  to  the  Batavians, 
expecting,  while  they  engaged  the  enemy  in 
front,  that  the  troops  from  Magontiacum  were 
to  fall  upon  the  rear.  But  no  succours  arrived  i 
the  men  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  the 
general.  The  other  armies,  wherever  stationed, 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  all  that  paaacd,  nor 
was  any  account  transmitted  to  Vitellius.  And 
yet  it  was  evident,  that,  by  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  adjoining  provinces,  the  rebellion  might 
have  been  crushed  in  the  bud.**  To  appease 
these  discontents,  Flaccus  produced,  and  read, 
in  the  presence  of  the  army,  copies  of  tiie  several 
letters  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain 
succours  from  Britain,  Spain  and  Gaul.  He 
descended  to  other  compliances  still  more  perni- 
cious and  disgraceful.  He  established  a  new  rule, 
by  which  it  was  settled,  that  for  the  future,  all 
letters  should  be  delivered  to  the  eaglebearers  of 
the  legions,  to  be  by  them  communicated  to  the 
soldiers,  before  they  underwent  the  inspection 
of  the  general  officers.  He  then  ordered  one  of 
the  mutineers  to  be  loaded  with  irons ;  not  that 
the  man  was  the  only  incendiary,  but  the  gen- 
eral meant,  by  that  act,  to  retain  some  shadow 
of  authority.  From  Bonn  the  army  proceeded 
to  the  Agrippinian  colony.  At  that  place  they 
were  joined  by  numerous  succours  that  came 
pouring  in  from  Gaol,  where,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles  the  people  still  adhered  to  the 
interest  of  Rome.  But,  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards, when  they  saw  the  efforts  of  the  Ger- 
mans crowned  with  success,  the  different  states 
of  that  country  had  recourse  to  arras,  determined 
to  recover  their  liberty,  and,  if  the  enterprise 
succeeded,  with  the  ambitious  design  of  imposing 
upon  others  the  yoke  which  they  shook  off  from 
their  own  shoulders.  The  fury  of  the  legions 
was  far  from  being  appeased.  The  example  of 
a  single  offender  bound  in  chains  made  no  im- 
pression. That  very  man  was  hardy  enough  to 
turn  his  own  particular  'case  into  an  argument 
against  his  general.  He  had  been,  he  said,  the 
confidential  messenger  between  Flaccus  and 
Civilis ;  and  now,  to  hinder  the  truth  from  being 
brought  to  light,  his  testimony  was  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  an  uxgust  and  cruel  sentence.     The 
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wickedness  of  this  ineesdiAry  roused  the  iiidig- 
Dation  of  Vocola.  That  spirited  officer  mounted 
the  tribunal  with  a  firmness  that  struck  a  general 
awe.  He  ordered  the  miscreant  to  be  seized,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  violence  of  his  shrieks,  sent 
him  to  instant  execution.  The  seditious  were 
overawed,  and  the  well-disposed  obeyed  with 
alacrity.  Vocula  was  now  the  favourite  of  the 
army.  The  soldiers,  with  one  voice,  insisted 
that  he  should  be  their  general,  and  Flaccus 
resigned  the  command. 

XXVI.  The  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  still  in 
agitation,  and  various  causes  conspired  to  inflame 
their  discontents.  Their  pay  was  in  arrear  j  pro- 
visions were  scarce ;  the  Gauls  were  not  in  a 
temper  to  pay  their  tribute,  or  to  furnish  supplies 
of  men ;  the  Rhine,  by  a  long  course  of  dry  wea^ 
Iher,  almost  unknown  in  that  climate,  was  sunk 
io  low  as  to  be  hardly  navigable  i  supplies  for 
the  army  were  conveyed  with  difficulty  i  to  hin- 
der the  Germans  from  fording  over,  a  chain  oY 
posts  was  necessary  on  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
and,  by  consequence,  there  was  a  dearth  of  grain, 
and  many  mouths  to  demand  it  With  vulgar 
minds,  the  shallowness  of  the  stream  passed  for 
a  prodigy.  According  to  their  interpretation, 
the  very  rivers  deserted  the  Romans,  and  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  the  empire  disappeared. 
That,  which  in  time  of  peace  *  would  have  been 
no  more  than  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  was 
now  called  fate,  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The 
army  marched  to  Nove8ittm,2  and  was  there 
joined  by  the  thirteenth  legion,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Herennitts  Gallus,  who  was  now  asso- 
ciated with  Vocula.  The  two  generals  were 
not  inclined  to  seek  the  enemy.  They  pitched 
tlieir  camp  at  a  place  called  Gelduba,>  and,  to 
keep  their  men  in  exercise,  employed  them  in 
forming  the  line  of  battle,  in  digging  trenches, 
throwing  up  ramparts,  and  other  military  works. 
To  give  them  an  opportunity  to  plunder,  and  by 
that  incentive  to  animate  their  courage,  Vocula 
marched  with  the  main  body  into  the  territory 
of  the  Gugemians,*  a  people  leagued  with  Civilis. 
Gallus  in  the  meantime,  with  part  of  the  troops, 
kept  possession  of  the  camp. 

XXVII.  It  happened  that  a  barge,  laden  with 


1  The  observation  which  Tacitue  has  compressed  into 
a  maxim,  is  explained  bxCicoro  in  his  more  open  stylo. 
HaTing  mentioned  a  number  of  prodigies,he  says,  Atque 
hae  in  bello  plura  tt  majora  videnhtr  timentitniB ;  eadem 
nan  tarn  animadTtniunttr  in  pace.  Aeeedit  iUud  ttiam^ 
fuai  in  mUu  tt  ptricftlo^  cum  crtdentur  fadUutf  turn 
fingvntur  impuniua.  Cicero  de  Divinatione,  lib.  11.  b. 
37.  This  may  account  for  the  portents  and  prodigies 
which  so  often  occur  In  the  Roman  historians,  who  are 
often  said  to  be  superstitious,  when  they  are  giving  a  true 
picture  of  the  public  mind.  See  the  phenomena  of  this 
kind,  Hist  I.  s.  8S. 
*  %  For  Novesiom,  sm  the  Geographical  Table. 

3  For  •eldttba,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  The  GtigernI,  originally  a  people  of  Germany,  ia> 
haWliog  the  country  now  called  Clavtt  and  Chuldre, 
betwsan  the  Rhins  and  tha  ilCmss. 


grain,  was  stranded  in  a  shallow  part  of  the 
river,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  camp.  The 
Germans  exerted  themselves  to  draw  the  vessel 
to  their  own  bank.  Gallus  despatched  a  cohort 
to  prevent  the  disgrace.  The  Germans  poured 
down  in  great  numbers.  Succours  arrived  on 
both  sides.  An  engagement  followed.  The 
Germans,  after  making  a  prodigious  slaughter, 
secured  the  vessel.  The  Romans  imputed  their 
defeat  not  to  their  own  want  of  valour,  but  to 
the  treachery  of  the  general.  This,  in  all  calam- 
ities, was  the  constant  language  of  the  army. 
The  soldiers  in  their  fury  dragged  Gallus  out  of 
his  tent ;  they  tore  bis  clothes,  and  fell  on  him 
with  blows,  demanding  who  were  the  accom- 
plices combined  with  him  to  betray  the  army  ? 
and  what  was  the  price  of  his  perfidy  f  Their  rage 
against  Hordeonius  Flaccus  broke  out  again  with 
increasing  violence.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
crime,  and  Gallus  was  an  instrument  in  hit 
hands.  In  this  extremity,  to  deliver  himself 
from  instant  death,  the  general  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  passions  of  the  men,  and  give  hit 
testimony  against  Hordeonius  Flaccus.  He  was, 
notwithstanding,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  not 
released  till  Vocula  returned  to  the  camp.  That 
general,  on  the  following  day,  ordered  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  mutiny  to  be  put  to  death. 
Such  was  the  wonderful  diversity  of  temper 
that  showed  itself  in  that  army  j  at  one  moment, 
rage  and  madness,  and,  in  quick  succession,  pa^ 
tience  and  resignation.  The  common  men,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  were  devoted  to  Vitellius,  while 
the  most  distinguished  officers  inclined  to  Ves- 
pasian. Hence  that  astonishing  medley  of 
guilt  and  punishment,  of  dutiful  behaviour 
and  savage  ferocity.  The  men  were  unwil- 
ling to  be  governed,  and  yet  submitted  to  cor* 
rection. 

XXVIII.  Civilis,  in  the  meantime,  grew  every 
day  more  formidable.  All  Germany  espoused 
his  cause,  and  succours  arrived  from  every  quar- 
ter. The  states  beyond  the  Rhine  delivered 
their  prime  nobility  as  hostages  to  bind  the  league 
in  closer  union.  Civilis  issued  his  orders,  that 
the  confederates,  who  lay  contiguous  to  the 
Ubianss  and  Treverians,  should  harass  the  peo- 
ple by  frequent  incursions,  and  carry  slaughter 
and  devastation  through  their  country.  At  the 
same  time  be  gave  directions  that  a  strong  party 
should  pass  over  the  Mouse,  to  invade  the  Men- 
apians^  the  Morinians,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.  The  soldiers  in  every  quarter  were  en- 
riched with  plunder.  The  Ubians,  in  particular, 
felt  the  vengeance  of  the  ravaging  parties. 
Though  they  were  originally  of  German  extrac- 
tion, they  had  renounced  their  country,  and, 
proud  of  a  Roman  name,  styled  themselves  the 
Agrippinian  colony.     Their  cohorts,  posted  at  a 


5  See  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volome. 

6  The  Msnapii  and  Morini,  in  the  Geographical  Table. 
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distance  from  the  Rhine,  and  in  that  station  think- 
ing themselves  secure,  were  surprised  at  the  town 
of  Marcodurum,!  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Ubians, 
in  their  turn,  penetrated  into  Germany,  and  at 
first  committed  depredations  with  impcmity,  till, 
in  the  end,  they  were  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers.  Through  the  whole  of  the  war  their 
fidelity  to  Rome  was  unshaken ;  but  a  train  of 
misfortunes  was  their  only  recompense.  Flush- 
ed with  success,  and  pleased  with  the  defeat  of 
the  UbianSj  Civilis  pressed  the  siege  of  the  old 
camp  with  the  utmost  vigour.  His  first  care 
was  to  cut  off  all  communication,  that  no  intel- 
ligence of  intended  succours  might  reach  the 
garrison.  The  management  of  the  battering- 
engines  and  other  warlike  preparations  be  left 
to  the  Batavians;  and  seeing  that  the  forces 
from  beyond  the  Rhine  were  eager  for  action, 
he  ordered  them  to  advance  to  the  entrench- 
ments, and  by  a  sudden  assault  to  force  the 
works.  They  were  repulsed,  and  by  his  order 
returned  to  the  charge.  In  so  numerous  an 
army  men  might  be  sacrificed,  and  yet  the  loss 
not  be  felt 

XXIX.  The  night  afforded  no  pause  from  the 
attack.  The  barbarians  set  fire  to  the  chumps 
of  wood,  which  they  had  ranged  along  the  en- 
trenchments, and  betook  themselves  to  feasting 
and  revelry.  Growing  warm  with  liquor,  they 
rushed  with  headlong  fury  to  assault  the  works. 
Their  darts  were  thrown  at  an  enemy  safe  in 
obscurity,  while  the  Romans  were  enabled  by 
the  glaring  fires  to  view  the  scene  of  action, 
and  take  aim  at  the  combatants,  who  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  their  valour  or  the  splen- 
dour of  their  arms.  Civilis  saw  the  disadvan- 
tage, and  ordered  the  fires  to  be  extinguished. 
Conftision,  darkness,  and  wild  uproar,  followed. 
Dissonant  shouts  were  heard;  random  blows 
were  given ;  chance  directed,  and  none  could 
«ee  where  to  press  or  avoid  the  enemy.  Where 
the  noise  was^  loudest,  they  faced  about  to  that 
quarter,  and  discharged  their  weapons  in  the  dark. 
Valour  was  undistinguished,  and  the  bravest 
often  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  coward.  The 
Germans  fought  with  the  rage  of  madmen ;  the 
Romans  with  their  usual  discretion,  like  soldiers 
inured  to  danger.  Their  poles  pointed  with  iron 
were  never  darted  at  random,  nor  did  they  dis- 
charge their  massy  stones  without  being  sure  of 
their  effect.  Whenever  they  heard  the  barbari- 
ans sapping  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  or  found 
their  scaling-ladders  applied  to  the  ramparts,  they 
made  sure  of  their  blow,  and  with  their  bucklers 
or  their  javelins  drove  the  assailants  headlong 
down  the  steep.  Some  gained  the  summit  of  the 
walls,  and  perished  on  the  spot.  The  night 
passed  in  this  manner,  and  the  day  brought  on  a 
new  mode  of  attack. 

XXX.  A  tower  with  two  floors  for  the  soldiers. 


i  Marcodunisi.    See  the  Geographical  Table. 


had  been  constructed  by  the  barbafians.  WiHi 
this  huge  machine  they  now  advanced  agaioat 
the  works  at  the  pnetorian  gate,s  the  ground  cm 
that  side  of  the  camp  being  smooth  and  level. 
The  Romans  directed  their  strong  beams  and 
other  instruments  with  so  much  foree  that  the 
whole  structure  was  crushed  to  pieces,  and  the 
soldiers,  who  had  been  posted  in  the  galleries, 
lay  buried  under  the  ruins.  In  that  moment  the 
besieged  made  a  successful  sally.  The  legionaijr 
soldiers,  in  the  mean  time,  framed  with  skill  a 
number  of  new  machines.  One,  in  particular^ 
struck  the  enemy  with  terror  and  amazemenL 
This  was  so  constructed,3  that  an  arm,  project- 
ing from  the  top,  waved  over  the  heads  of  the 
barbarians,  till,  being  suddenly  let  down,  it  caught 
hold  of  the  combatants,  and,  springing  back  with 
sudden  elasticity,  carried  them  up  in  the  air,  in 
the  view  of  the  astonished  Germans,  and,  turn- 
ing round  with  rapidity,  throw  them  headlong 
into  the  camp.  Civilis  found  himself  baffled  in 
every  attempt.  He  despaired  of  carrying  the 
place  by  storm,  and  once  more  turned  the  siege 
into  a  close  blockade ;  in  the  meantime  tamper- 
ing with  the  garrison,  and,  by  false  intelligence 
as  well  as  ample  promises,  endeavouring  to 
seduce  the  men  from  their  duty. 

XXXI.  The  transactions,  which  we  have  here 
related,  happened  in  Germany  before  the  battle 
of  Cremoua.4  The  first  account  of  the  victory 
at  that  place  was  sent  by  Antonius 'Primus,  with 
Ceecina*s  proclamation  annexed  to  his  letters. 
The  news  was  further  confirmed  by  Alpinus  Mon- 
tanus,  the  commander  of  one  of  the  vanquished 
cohorts,  who,  after  the  defeat,  made  the  best  of 
his  way  into  Germany.  By  this  event  the  minds 
of  the  Roman  army  were  thrown  into  violent 
agitations.  The  auxiliaries  from  Gaul,  a  mer- 
cenary band,  who  neither  loved  one  party  nor 
hated  the  other,  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  without 
sentiment  or  principle,  were  soon  persuaded  by 
their  officers  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Vitellius. 
The  veteran  soldiers  remained  for  some  time 
in  suspense.  Overruled  at  length  by  Horde- 
onius  Flaccus,  and  importuned  by  the  tribunes, 
they  swore  fidelity  to  Vespasian ;  but  with  an 
air  of  reluctance,  and  a  stern  ferocity  that 
plainly  showed  their  hearts  were  not  in  unison 
with  their  words.  In  repeating  the  form  of  the 
oath,  they  faltered  at  the  name  of  Vespasian, 
never  pronouncing  it  distinctly,  but  muttering 
to  themselves,  and,  in  general,  passing  it  over 
in  silence. 

XXXII.  A  letter  from  Antonius  to  CivUis 


S  The  prKtorlan  gate  of  a  Roman  camp  was  ofipotM» 
to  the  Decuman.   See  Annals,  L  s.  66. 

3  This  extraordlnarj  engine  was  Invented  by  Archi- 
medes, the  celebrated  gBomeirictan,  during  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  which  was  conducted  t^  MaiceHus.  See 
Folxbius,  lib.  vill. 

4  The  victory  at  Cremona  was  about  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber.  Hist.  ill.  s.  33. 
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WM  retd  to  %  full  uiemblj  of  the  legions.  The 
ityle  in  which  thtt  active  pertitan  was  treated 
as  a  friend  to  the  new  emperor,  while  the  legions 
were  considered  as  enemies,  excited  a  general 
indignation.  An  account  of  these  transactions 
wis  soon  after  transmitted  to  the  camp  at  6el- 
dnha,  where  the  same  compliance,  and  the  same 
discontents,  prevailed.  Montanus  was  deputed 
to  Civilis,  with  instructions  to  require,  that  he 
would  « lay  down  his  arms,  and  cease  to  var- 
aish  hostile  intentions  with  the  specious  pretence 
of  fighting  in  the  cause  of  Rome.  If,  in  fact, 
he  meant  to  serve  Vespasian,  tHat  end  was  an- 
swered, and  it  was  time  to  sheath  the  sword.** 
To  this  message  Civilis  replied  with  guarded 
subtlety ;  hut  perceiving  in  Montanus  an  active 
genius,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  he  opened  his 
mind  without  reserve.  **  I  have  served,"  he 
said,  *■  in  tiie  Roman  armies  for  five  and  twenty 
years  t  in  that  time  I  have  encountered  various 
perils ;  and  what  has  been  my  reward  ?  I  have 
seen  the  death  of  a  brother ;  I  haye  been  loaded 
with  fetters  $  and  I  have  heard  the  clamours  of 
the  Roman  army,  with  rage  and  violence  de- 
manding  my  blood.  If,  in  return,  I  seek  the 
blood  of  my  enemies,  I  stand  justified  by  the 
law  of  nations.  As  to  you,  ye  Treverians,  and 
you,  ye  abject  nations,  who  can  tamely  submit 
to  a  foreign  nuster,  what  do  you  expect  will  be 
the  fruit  of  all  your  toil,  and  all  your  blood 
lavished  in  the  service  of  Rome  ?  Endless  war- 
fare, eternal  tributes,  the  lictor's  rod,  the  axe, 
and  the  wanton  cruelty  of  your  imperious  mas* 
ters;  those  are  the  rewuds  that  wait  you. 
Behold  in  me  the  prefect  of  a  single  cohort;  be- 
liold  the  Caninefates  and  the  Batavian  forces : 
they  are  but  a  mere  handful  of  men,  a  small 
portion  of  Gault  and  yet,  what  have  we  not 
achieved  ?  That  spacious  camp,  the  proud  dis- 
play of  Roman  labour,  is,  at  this  moment,  tot- 
tering to  iU  fall.  If  their  legions  hold  out 
ftmine  will  devour  themi  if  famine  forbears, 
the  sword  must  end  them.  In  a  word,  by  dar- 
ing nobly,  we  shall  recover  our  liberty  i  if  we 
&il,  our  condition  cannot  be  worse  than  it  was 
before."  By  this  animated  speech  Civilis  roused 
the  ambition  of  Montanus.  He  then  dismissed 
him,  with  directions  to  report  his  answer  in 
milder  terms.  Montanus  obeyed  his  orders, 
content  with  reporting  that  he  failed  in  his  ne- 
gotiation. He  suppressed  the  resti  but  the 
whole  broke  out  afterwards  with  redoubled  fury. 
XXXm.  CivilU  turned  his  attention  to  the 
motions  of  Vocula  and  his  army.  Having  re- 
served for  himself  a  sufficient  force,  he  des- 
patched to  Gelduba  his  Teteran  cohorts,  and  the 
bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  command  of 
Julius  Maximus  and  Claudius  Victor.  The  last 
was  nephew  to  Civilis,  being  a  sister's  son.  The 
two  chiefs  arrived  at  Asciburgium,*  and  there 


5  For  Asclburgiam,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 


stormed  the  winter^ncampment  of  a  squadron 
of  horse.  From  that  place  they  made  a  forced 
march,  and  fell  with  such  unexpected  fury  on 
the  camp  at  Crelduba,  that  Vocula  had  neither 
time  to  harangue  his  men,  nor  to  form  his  line 
of  battle.  All  he  could  do,  was  to  order  the 
legionary  soldiers  to  draw  up  in  the  centre.  The 
auxiliaries,  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  ranged 
themselves  in  the  wings.  The  cavalry  advanced 
to  the  attack  t  but  making  no  impression  on  the 
well  embodied  ranks  of  the  Germans,  they  soon 
gave  ground,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  From 
tliat  moment,  it  was  a  scene  of  slaughter,  not  a 
battle.  The  Nervians  quitted  their  post  through 
fear  or  treachery,  and,  by  their  flight,  left  the 
flank  of  the  Romans  open  to  the  enemy.  The 
Barbarians  following  their  advantage,  penetrated 
to  the  centre.  They  drove  the  legions  into  their 
entrenchments ;  they  seized  their  standards,  and 
made  a  dreadful  carnage.  But  a  reinforcement 
coming  up  in  time,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
changed.  The  Gascon  cohorts,*  formerly  levied 
by  Galba,  had  received  orders  to  join  the  army. 
Hearing,  as  they  approached  the  camp,  the  din 
of  arms,  and  the  uproar  of  battle,  they  advanced 
to  the  attack,  and  charged  the  Batavians  in  the 
rear.  The  terror  that  seized  the  enemy,  was 
greater  than  could  be  expected  from  so  small  a 
number.  Some  imagined  tiiat  succours  arrived 
from  Novesium ;  others  thought  of  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  army  from  Magontiacum. 
The  mistake  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the 
Romans.  Depending  on  th6  valour  of  others 
they  began  to  exert  their  own.  The  Batavian 
infantry  was  put  to  the  route.  Their  cavalry 
escaped,  and  carried  with  them  the  prisoners 
and  standards,  which  they  had  taken  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action.  The  number  slain  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  greatly  exceeded  the  loss  of 
ihe  enemy ;  but  the  slaughter  fell  on  the  worst 
of  their  troops,  whereas  the  Germans  lost  the 
flower  of  their  army. 

XXXIV.  The  commanders  on  both  sides 
were  equally  in  fault  By  their  misconduct, 
they  deserved  the  check  they  met  with ;  and, 
when  fortune  favoured  their  arms,  neither  of 
them  knew  how  to  improve  his  advantage. 
Had  Civilis  sent  into  the  field  a  stronger  force, 
it  is  evident  that  his  men  could  not  have  been 
hemmed  in  by  9q  small  a  number.  Having 
forced  the  entrenchments,  he  might  have  razed 
them  to  the  ground.  On  tiie  other  hand,  Vocula 
had  sent  out  no  scouts  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  enemy.  Taken  by  surprise,  he  marched  out 
of  his  camp,  and  was  defeated.  Having  after- 
wards gained  a  victory,  he  made  no  use  of  it,  but 
lost  several  days  before  he  made  a  forward 
movement     Had  he  pursued  his  advantage. 


6  The  Vaseones  inhabited  the  country  ofNtnarrg. 

7  For  NovBShmi  and  Bbgontiacum,  om  the  Geogra- 
Iphlcal  Table. 
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[a.  v.  c.  832 


□  tbe  enemy  no  U 


la  to  nit,  one  vigoi- 
ODi  effort  woold  bire  niHd  the  "lege  of 
cua^.  Cifilit  exBiled  eiery  eflbrl,  determined 
to  profit  b;  tbe  iniclivity  of  tbe  Romin  genenl. 
He  eodeaTDured,  bj  bif  ines»ngen»  to  ibake  tbe 
firmncia  of  tbe  garruon  i  he  repreaenled  tbe 
foreei  under  Voeula  u  entirely  overthrown  i  he 
bouled  of  ■  eomplete  Tielorj  <  he  diiplayed  the 
Innnen  taken  from  the  enemy,  and,  with  oilen- 
tition,  made  a  ibow  of  the  prisonen.  Tbe  tplril 
with  which  one  of  them  behaved  de»rvei  to  be 
recorded,  Wilh  >  clear  and  audible  voice,  be 
called  out  to  tbe  beiieged,  and  told  Ihem  (be 
■vent  of  the  late  battle.  For  this  gallant  action, 
he  wai  butchered  on  tbe  ipot.  Tbit  act  of  ven- 
geance gave  credit  to  bii  alor;.  The  besieged, 
at  the  lame  time,  law  tbe  blaze  of  vilJagei  on 
Sre,  and  the  country  laid  mite  on  every  aide. 
Thli  uinoanced  the  approach  of  a  Ticlorioua 
umy.  Vocola  cmnminded  bia  men  to  halt  in 
tbe  aigbt  of  the  camp,  end,  having  erected  hit 
ittndardt,  ordered  ■  foiie  to  be  made,  am' 
paliaade  to  be  thrown  up,  that,  the  baggage  being 
safely  depoaited,  he  mi^t  offer  battle 
greater  aecurity.  The  aoldier*  thought  il  loai 
of  time,  they  deairtd  to  be  led  on  to  tbe  attack ; 
uid,  according  to  cuttom,  threats  of  vengeance 
iCMonded  thmngh  the  anny.  No  order  of  battle 
wai  formed.  Fatigued  by  tbeir  march,  and 
their  nnka  in  confuaiAn,  they  raihed  on  wilh 
impetuDuB  fury,  Civilij  wi*  in  tone,  and  ready 
to  receive  them.  He  relied'no  leii  on  the  vlcei 
of  hla  enemy,  than  on  tbe  valour  of  hia  own 
troops.  Tbe  Romana  fonght  with  variona  tumi 
of  fortune.  The  bold  and  forward  in  ledition 
were  cowarda  in  the  field.  A  aenae  of  honour 
prevailed  with  lome.  Tbey  remembered  their 
late  eiptoita,  and,  floibed  with  victory,  main- 
tained tbeir  poat)  they  attacked  the  barbariina, 
and  by  deedi  of  vttour  roused  tbe  apiril  of  their 
comndss.  Having  restored  the  broken  ranks, 
■nd  renewed  tbe  battle,  tbey  waved  their  hands 
to  tbe  bealeged,  inviting  tbem  to  aatly  out,  and 
Dae  tbeir  opportunity.  The  legions  from  (heir 
rtnipirti  aiw  tbe  scene  of  action,  and  rushed 
out  at  every  gate.  An  accident  diaconcerled 
Civllis.  Hia  horse  fell  under  him.  A  report 
that  he  was  slain,  or  dangeronaly  woimded,  ran 
through  both  armies.  Consternation  covered 
the  Bataviin  ranks,  and  joy  inspired  tbe  Ro- 

XXXV.  Vocula  did  not  think  fit  to  harass 
the  barbarians  in  their  retreat.  Instead  of 
han^og  on  their  xw,  he  imnsed  himself  with 


intent  that,  by  tbe  retnm  of  the  same  oooToy, 
a  supply  of  corn  might  be  brought  to  the  canp. 

enemy  were  masters  of  (he  rivet.     The  first 
attempt  auceeeded,  Civilia  not  liaving  tbcn  reco- 
vered hia  atrength.     Being  informed  sooa  after 
that  a  second  ptrlf  was  on  their  way  to  Nove- 
sium,  with  a  few  cohorts  marching  in  all  tbs 
negligence  of  a  profound  peace,  their  eoknirt  sod 
standards  thinly  gnuded,  their  anns  laid   op  in 
(he  wagons,  and  the  men  scattered  in  loooe  dit' 
order,  he  resolved  to  attack  tbem  by  sur^irise. 
ing  first  secOred  tbe  bridges  over  the  rirer, 
the  defiles  of  the  couotiy,  ho  advanced  ia 
order   of  battle.      The    Romans,  thoogh    tbdr 
lines  were  stretched  to  a  vast  length,  made  a 
brave  icsiatance,  till  night  put  an  end  la  the  con- 
flict.    The  cohorts   arrived   at   Galduba,  and 
found    the  entrenchments  and    the  ganiion  in 
good   condition.      The    difflcnlty   of    reloraiag, 
ifter  this  check,  to  tbe  old  camp  was  now  too 
tpparenL     Vocala  resolved  to  njarch  to  their 
laaiatance.  For  this  purpoie  he  drafted  from  tbe 
fifth  and    fif(eentb    legiona  a  thousand  ekoSB 
men,  who  had  stood  the  siege  in  tbe  oM  eanm 
were  distinguished  by  their  raoeoivas  ani- 
lity to  tbeir  cammaDdiDg  officers.     These  he 
ed  to  hia  army.     A  number  of  other),  with- 
orders,  thought  lit  to  follow,  declaring  alanl 
that  they  would  neither  beu  the  diitress  of  fa- 
he  treachery  of  Chair  chiefs.     Anwng 
remained  behind,  (he  spirit  of  discon- 
I  leis  via  tent.     They  complaised,  that, 
by  drawing  off  a  part,  the  whole  was  weaktoed. 
Hence  two  seditions  raged  at  tbe  taine  tiaw  i 
demanding  the  return  of  Vocula,  and  the 
other  resulted  never  again  to  enter  the  camp. 
XXXVI.  CivUis,  in  the  mesa  time,  retmn- 
to  the  siege.     Vocula  retired  (o  GeMnba,  and 
ERce  to  Novesium.     Civilis  took  ponesion  of 
Gelduba,  and  soon  after,  in  an  engagemeat  of 
the  cavalry,  near  Novesium,  gained  a  tictotr. 
,  whether    prosperous  or  othcrwiee, 
alike  to  the   Romans,  incnued  «■ 
every  occaiion,  against  their  geucral   o&ent. 
Being  reinforced  by  the  detachment  from  the 
fifth  and  fifteenth  legiona,  tbey  grew  mot*  d«I- 
rageons  than  ever;  and  baving  gained  intelli- 
gence, that  a  anm  of  money  was  acnl  by  Vltat- 
lius,  (bey  clamoured  loudly  tor  the  immediala 
liacharge  of  their  donative.     Hordeoniai  FIk- 
:us    complied   without   hesitation,   but    in    the 
lame  of  Veipaiias.     By  this  step  the  Same  id 
edition  was  kindled  (o  >  blaze.      The  im  be- 
nnli  themselves  to  feasts  and  revelling  i  they 
■ed  during  the  night,  and.  In  tbeir  Hqanr, 
old  antipathy  to  Flaccua  revived  with  all 
rulence.     They  rushed  to  his  teoti  the 
eai  of  the  night  served  to  muffle  thni  hor- 
dssign,  and  no  sense  of  lb  '      ' 


Tbey  dragged  their  general  ont  of  hia 
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bed,  aod  iniud«red  hia  on  th«  spot  The  suae 
catastrophe  was  prepared  for  VocuJa  \  but  that 
oiBcer,  in  the  disguise  of  a  slafe,  made  his  escape. 
The  fury  of  the  mutineers  began  to  relent :  fear 
focceeded  to  ragei  they,  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences, and,  in  their  distress,  despatched  some 
of  the  centurions,  with  letters  to  the  states  of 
Gmul,  requesting  a  supply  of  men  and  money. 

XXXVII.  Being  left  without  a  leader,  they 
were  no  better  than  a  senseless  multitude,  bold 
and  wavering,  rash  and  cowardly,  by  turns. 
Civills  advanced  to  offer  battles  they  seized 
their  arms,  they  laid  them  down  and  betook 
themselves  to  flight.  Even  in  distress  they 
could  not  act  with  a  spirit  of  union ;  they  quar- 
lelled  among  themselves,  and  the  soldiers  from 
the  upper  Rhine  abandoned  the  common  cause. 
The  images  of  Vitellius  were,  notwithstanding, 
act  up  in  the  camp,  and  the  adjacent  Belgic 
cities;  but  VitelUus  was  then  no  more.i  The 
soldiers  of  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  eigh- 
teenth legions,  returning  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  put  themselves^  under  the  command  of 
Vocttla,  and  having,  by  his  direction,  taken  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Vespasian,  marched  to  raise 
tlic  siege  of  Magontiacum.  A  motley  army  of 
Um  Cattians,*  the  Usipians,  and  the  Mattiaci 
bad  invested  the  place  i  bat,  on  the  approach  of 
tht  Romans,  they  decamped  with  a  load  of  booty. 
The  legions  fell  in  with  their  straggling  parties, 
aod  put  a  great  number  to  the  sword.  The  Tre- 
Texians  had  sunk  a  fence  and  raised  a  palisade, 
to  defend  the  frontier  of  their  country  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Germans,  whom  they  attacked 
with  alternate  success,  and  no  small  effusion  of 
blood.  In  the  end,  they  deserted  from  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  by  their  perfidy,  sullied  the  lustre  of 
all  their  former  services. 

XXXVIU.    Meanwhile,  Vespasian   and  his 

son  Titus,  though  both  absent  from  Rome,  en- 

tarcd  on  the  year  of  their  joint  consulship. 

\A.  U.  C.  823.   A.  D.  70.]     A  melancholy  gloom 

hong  over  the  city.     The  minds  of  men  were 

distracted  with  different  apprehensions,  and  to 

their  natural  fears  imagination  added^^a  train 

of  groundless  terrors.     It   was  supposed   that 

A^riea^  at  the  instigation  of  Lucius  Piso,  was 

in  open  rebellion.     Piso  was,  at  that  time, 

governor  of  the   province ;   but  the   love  of 

inaoration  made  no  part  of  his  character.     It 

happened  that  the  roughness  of  the  winter  in« 

terruptcd  the  navigation,  and,  the  corn  ships 

aot  arriving  regularly,  the  populace,  who  have 

never  nore  than  one  day's  provision,  dreaded 

sa  approaching  famine.     Of  all   that  concerns 

\bfe  pibUtftht  price  of  grain  is  their  only  care.^ 


Their  fear  at  present  was,  that,  to  cut  off  sup- 
plies from  Rome,  the  coast  of  Africa  was  guard- 
ed ;  and  what  they  feared  they  easily  believed. 
The  Vitellians,  not  having  yet  renounced  the 
spirit  of  party,  did  what  in  them  lay  to  confirm 
the  report  Even  the  conquerors  did  not  dislike 
the  news.  Convulsions  of  the  state  were  not 
unwelcome  to  men  of  their  description,  whose 
avarice  no  foreign  conquest  could  appease,  and 
no  civil  war  could  satisfy. 

XXXIX.  On  the  calends  of  January,  the 
senate,  convened  by  Julius  Frontinus,'  the  city 
praetor,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  general 
officers,  the  armies,  and  the  kings  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  Tertius  Julianus,  who  had  quitted 
the  legion  under  his  command,  as  soon  as  the 
men  declared  for  Vespasian,  was,  for  that  offence, 
deprived  of  the  prsetorship.  Plotius  Griphus 
succeeded  to  the  office.  Hormus  was  raised  to 
the  equestrian  rank.  Upon  the  voluntary  abdi- 
cation of  Frontinus,  Domitian,  who  had  the 
additional  title  of  Caesar,  assumed  the  dignity 
of  city-pnetor.  From  that  time,  all  edicts 
and  public  instruments  were  issued  in  his  name  i 
but  the  authority  of  government  still  centred  in 
Mucianus,  though  sometimes  counteracted  by 
Domitian.  That  young  prince,  encouraged  by 
his  friends,  or  spurred  on  by  his  own  ambition, 
by  fits  and  starts  assumed  the  character  of  first 
minister.  But  Antooius  Primus  and  Arrius 
Varus  were  the  persons  whom  Mucianus  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eye.  They  were  both  recent 
from  the  field  of  glory ;  both  covered  with  lau- 
rels, idolized  by  the  army,  and,  as  all  the 
blood  they  had  spilt  was  in  the  field  of  battle, 
they  were  both  respected  by  the  populace. 
Antonius,  it  was  confidently  said,  had  invited 
Scribonianus  Crassus*  to  the  head  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Crassus  was  descended  from  ao 
illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  and  derived  addition- 
al lustre  from  his  brother,  whom  Galba  made,  by 
adoption,  heir  apparent  of  the  empire.  Thus 
distinguished,  he  would  not  have  wanted  parti- 
sans ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  all  temptation.  A  maa 
of  his  way  of  thinking,  who  would  have  refused 
himself  to  a  party  already  formed,  was  not  to  he 
dazzled  by  a  distant  and  uaccrtaia  prospect. 
Mucianus  found  that  he  had,  in  the  person  of 
Antonius,  a  powerful  rivaL  Te  raia  Ua  by 
open  hostility  were  a  dia^iiiwi  attempt.     Ha 


1  TtteUiv  died  aboot  the  end  of  December, 
t  For  tke  Calxi,Usipii,  Mattiaci,  see  the  Oeographical 
TtUc  It  the  cad  of  the  volome. 
3  TW  s««*lKc  of  Afiwa,  now  the  kingdom  of  9\ot<i. 
<  Te  hava  fkmy  of  cota  is  the  oalj  patriei  caftsfi 
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tnd  giyen  the  enemj  no  time  to  rest,  one  yigor- 
OQs  effort  wonld  have  raised  the  niege  of  the 
etamf.  Civilis  exerted  every  effort,  determined 
to  profit  by  the  inactivity  of  the  Roman  general. 
He  endeavoured,  by  his  messengers,  to  shake  the 
firmness  of  the  garrison ;  he  represented  the 
forces  under  Vocula  as  entirely  overthrown ;  he 
boasted  of  a  complete  victory ;  he  displayed  the 
banners  taken  from  the  enemy,  and,  with  osten- 
tation, made  a  show  of  the  prisoners.  The  spirit 
with  which  one  of  them  behaved  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  With  a  clear  and  audible  voice,  he 
called  out  to  the  besieged,  and  told  them  the 
event  of  the  late  battle.  For  this  gallant  action, 
be  was  butchered  on  the  spot  That  act  of  ven- 
geance gave  credit  to  his  story.  The  besieged, 
at  the  same  time,  saw  the  blaze  of  villages  on 
fire,  and  the  country  laid  waste  on  every  side. 
This  announced  the  approach  of  a  victorious 
army.  Vocula  commanded  his  men  to  halt  in 
the  sight  of  the  camp,  and,  having  erected  his 
standards,  ordered  a  fosse  to  be  made,  and  a 
palisade  to  be  thrown  up,  that,  the  baggage  being 
safely  deposited,  he  might  offer  battle  with 
greater  security.  The  soldiers  thought  it  loss 
of  time,  they  desired  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack ; 
and,  according  to  custom,  threats  of  vengeance 
resounded  through  the  army.  No  order  of  battle 
was  formed.  Fatigued  by  their  march,  and 
their  ranks  in  confusion,  they  rushed  on  with 
impetuous  fury.  Civilis  was  in  force,  and  ready 
to  receive  them.  He  relied^'no  less  on  the  vices 
of  his  enemy,  than  on  the  valour  of  his  own 
troops.  The  Romans  fought  with  various  turns 
of  fortune.  The  bold  and  forward  in  sedition 
were  cowards  in  the  field.  A  sense  of  honour 
prevailed  with  some.  They  remembered  their 
late  exploits,  and,  flushed  with  victory,  main- 
tained their  post ;  they  attacked  the  barbarians, 
and  by  deeds  of  valour  roused  the  spirit  of  their 
comrades.  Having  restored  the  broken  ranks, 
and  renewed  the  battle,  they  waved  their  hands 
to  the  besieged,  inviting  them  to  sally  out,  and 
use  their  opportunity.  The  legions  from  their 
ramparts  saw  the  scene  of  action,  and  rushed 
out  at  every  gate.  An  accident  disconcerted 
Civilis.  His  horse  fell  under  him.  A  report 
that  he  was  slain,  or  dangerously  wounded,  ran 
through  both  armies.  Consternation  covered 
the  Batavian  ranks,  and  Joy  inspired  the  Ro- 
mans with  new  ardour. 

XXXV.  Vocula  did  not  think  fit  to  harass 
the  barbarians  in  their  retreat  Instead  of 
hanging  on  their  rear,  he  amused  himself  with 
repairing  the  works  of  the  camp,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected a  second  siege.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  who  so  often  neglected  to  make  use  of 
his  victory,  was  thought  no  enemy  to  a  linger- 
ing war.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  was  what 
chiefly  distressed  the  Roman  army.  To  remedy 
the  evil,  Vocula  sent  off  all  his  useless  people, 
with  the  wagont,  as  far  m  NoTesium,  with 


intent  that,  by  the  return  of  the  same  convoy, 
a  supply  of  corn  might  be  brought  to  the  camp. 
The  conveyance  by  land  was  necessary,  as  the 
enemy  were  masters  of  the  river.  The  first 
attempt  succeeded,  Civilis  not  having  then  reco- 
vered his  strength.  Being  informed  soon  after 
that  a  second  party  was  on  their  way  to  Nove- 
slum,  with  a  few  cohorts  marching  in  all  the 
negligence  of  a  profound  peace,  their  colouis  and 
standards  thinly  guarded,  their  arms  laid  up  ia 
the  wagons,  and  the  men  scattered  in  loose  dis- 
order, he  resolved  to  attack  them  by  surprise. 
Having  first  secOred  the  bridges  over  the  river, 
and  the  defiles  of  the  country,  he  advanced  in 
order  of  battle.  The  Romans,  though  their 
lines  were  stretched  to  a  vast  length,  made  a 
brave  resistance,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. The  cohorts  arrived  at  Gelduba,  and 
found  the  entrenchments  and  the  garrison  in 
good  condition.  The  difllculty  of  returning, 
after  this  check,  to  the  old  camp  was  now  too 
apparent  Vocula  resolved  to  march  to  their 
assistance.  For  this  purpose  he  drafted  from  the 
fifth  and  fifteenth  legions  a  thousand  chosea 
men,  who  had  stood  the  siege  in  the  old  camp, 
and  were  distinguished  by  their  rancorous  ani- 
mosity to  their  commanding  oflicers.  These  he 
added  to  his  army.  A  number  of  others,  witli- 
out  orders,  thought  fit  to  follow,  declaring  aloud 
that  they  would  neither  bear  the  distress  of  Uf 
mine,  nor  the  treachery  of  their  chiefs.  Among 
those  who  remained  behind,  the  spirit  of  discon- 
tent was  no  less  violent.  They  complained,  that, 
by  drawing  off  a  part,  the  whole  was  weakened. 
Hence  two  seditions  raged  at  the  same  times 
one  demanding  the  return  of  Vocula,  and  tiie 
other  resolved  never  again  to  enter  the  camp. 

XXXVI.  Civilis,  in  the  mean  time,  return- 
ed to  the  siege.  Vocula  retired  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novesium.  Civilis  took  possession  of 
Gelduba,  and  soon  after,  in  an  engagement  of 
the  cavalry,  near  Novesium,  gained  a  victory. 
All  events,  whether  prosperous  or  otherwise, 
were  now  alike  to  the  Romans,  incensed  on 
every  occasion,  against  their  general  officers. 
Being  reinforced  by  the  detachment  from  the 
fifth  and  fifteenth  legions,  they  grew  more  out- 
rageous than  ever  i  and  having  gained  intelli- 
gence, that  a  sum  of  money  was  sent  by  Vitel- 
lius,  they  clamoured  loudly  for  the  immediate 
discharge  of  their  donative.  Hordeonius  Flac» 
cus  complied  without  hesitation,  but  in  the 
name  of  Vespasian.  By  this  step  the  flame  of 
sedition  was  kindled  to  a  blaze.  The  men  be- 
took themselves  to  feasts  and  revelling ;  they 
caroused  during  the  night,  and,  in  their  liquor, 
their  old  antipathy  to  Flaccns  revived  with  all 
its  virulence.  They  rushed  to  his  tent|  the 
darkness  of  the  night  served  to  muffie  their  hor* 
rible  design,  and  no  sense  of  shame  remained. 
Neither  tribune  nor  centurion  dared  to  inter- 
pose.   They  dragged  their  general  out  of  his 
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bed,  aod  murden4  hia  on  the  spot  The  same 
caUstropbe  was  prepared  for  Vocula  $  but  that 
ofllcer,  io  the  disgeise  of  a  tlafe,  made  his  escape. 
The  fury  of  the  mutineers  began  to  relent  t  fear 
succeeded  to  ragei  tbejr  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences, and,  in  their  distress,  despatched  some 
of  the  centurions,  with  letters  to  the  states  of 
Gaul,  requesting  a  supply  of  men  and  money. 

XXXVII.  Being  left  without  a  leader,  they 
were  no  better  than  a  senseless  multitude,  bold 
and  watering,  rash  and  cowardly,  by  turns. 
Civilis  advanced  to  offer  battle)  they  seized 
their  arms,  they  laid  them  down  and  betook 
themselves  to  flight  Even  in  distress  they 
could  not  act  with  a  spirit  of  union  { they  quar- 
relled among  themselves,  and  the  soldiers  from 
the  upper  Rhine  abandoned  the  common  cause. 
The  images  of  Vitellius  were,  notwithstanding, 
set  up  in  the  camp,  and  the  adjacent  Belgic 
cities ;  but  Vitellius  was  then  no  more.i  The 
soldiers  of  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  eigh- 
teenth legions,  returning  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  put  themselves^  under  the  command  of 
Vocttla,  and  having,  by  his  direction,  taken  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Vespasian,  marched  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Magontiacum.  A  motley  army  of 
the  Cattians,3  the  Usipians,  and  the  Mattiaci 
had  Invested  the  place  {  but,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Romans,  they  decamped  with  a  load  of  booty. 
The  legions  fell  in  with  their  straggling  parties, 
and  put  a  great  number  to  the  sword.  The  Tre- 
Terians  had  sunk  a  fence  and  raised  a  palisade, 
to  defend  the  frontier  of  their  country  against 
the  inroads  of  tbe  Germans,  whom  they  attacked 
with  alternate  success,  and  no  small  effusion  of 
blood.  In  the  end,  they  deserted  from  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  by  their  perfidy,  sullied  the  lustre  of 
all  their  former  services. 

XXXVIII.  Meanwhile,  VespasUn  and  bis 
eon  Titus,  though  both  absent  from  Rome,  en- 
tered on  the  year  of  their  joint  consulship. 
[A.  U.  C.  823.  A.  D.  70.]  A  melancholy  gloom 
hung  over  the  city.  The  minds  of  men  were 
distracted  with  different  apprehensions,  and  to 
their  natural  fears  imagination  added^a  train 
of  groundless  terrors.  It  was  supposed  that 
Ajriea,s  at  the  instigation  of  Lucius  Piso,  was 
in  open  rebellion.  Piso  was,  at  that  time, 
governor  of  the  province;  but  the  love  of 
innoTation  made  no  part  of  his  character.  It 
happened  that  the  roughness  of  the  winter  in« 
terrupted  the  navigation,  and,  the  corn  ships 
not  arriving  regularly,  the  populace,  who  have 
never  more  than  one  day's  provision,  dreaded 
an  approaching  famine.  Of  all  that  concerns 
the  public,  the  price  of  grain  is  their  only  care.^ 


1  ViielUas  died  about  the  end  of  December. 
S  For  the  CaiU,  Usipli,  Maulacl,  see  the  Geographical 
Table  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

3  The  province  of  Africa,  now  the  kingdom  of  TVifiif. 

4  To  have  plenty  of  corn  is  the  only  patriot  cars  of 


Their  fear  at  pieeent  was,  that,  to  cut  off  sup- 
plies from  Rome,  the  coast  of  Africa  was  guard* 
ed ;  and  what  they  feared  they  easily  believed. 
The  Vitellians,  not  having  yet  renounced  the 
spirit  of  party,  did  what  in  them  lay  to  confirm 
the  report  Even  the  conquerors  did  not  dislike 
the  news.  Convulsions  of  the  state  were  not 
unwelcome  to  men  of  their  description,  whose 
avarice  no  foreign  conquest  could  appease,  and 
no  civil  war  could  satisfy. 

XXXIX.  On  the  calends  of  January,  the 
senate,  convened  by  Julius  Frontinus,s  the  city 
prsetor,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  general 
oflicers,  the  armies,  and  the  kings  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  Tertius  Julianus,  who  had  quitted 
the  legion  under  his  command,  as  soon  as  the 
men  declared  for  Vespasian,  was,  for  that  offence, 
deprived  of  the  pnetorship.  Plotius  Griphus 
succeeded  to  the  office.  Hormns-was  raised  to 
the  equestrian  rank.  Upon  the  voluntary  abdi- 
cation of  Frontinus,  Domitian,  who  had  the 
additional  title  of  Caesar,  assumed  the  dignity 
of  city-prsBtor.  From  that  time,  all  edicts 
and  public  instruments  were  issued  in  his  name  i 
but  the  authority  of  government  still  centred  in 
Mucianus,  though  sometimes  counteracted  by 
Domitian.  That  young  prince,  encouraged  by 
his  friends,  or  spurred  on  by  his  own  ambition, 
by  fits  and  starts  assumed  the  character  of  first 
minister.  But  Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius 
Varus  were  the  persons  whom  Mucianus  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eye.  They  were  both  recent 
from  the  field  of  glory ;  both  covered  with  lau- 
rels, idolized  by  the  army,  and,  as  all  the 
blood  they  had  spilt  was  in  the  field  of  battle, 
they  were  both  respected  by  the  populace. 
Antonius,  it  was  confidently  said,  had  invited 
Scribonianus  Crassus  *  to  the  head  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Crassus  was  descended  from  an 
illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  and  derived  addition- 
al lustre  from  his  brother,  whom  Galba  made,  by 
adoption,  heir  apparent  of  the  empire.  Thus 
distinguished,  he  would  not  have  wanted  parti- 
sans ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  all  temptation.  A  man 
of  his  way  of  thinking,  who  would  have  refused 
himself  to  a  party  already  formed,  was  not  to  be 
dazzled  by  a  distant  and  uncertain  prospect 
Mucianus  found  that  he  had,  in  the  person  of 
Antonius,  a  powerful  rival.  To  ruin  him  by 
open  hostility  were  a  dangerous  attempt     He 


the  vulgar.    Juvenal  adds  the  love  of  spectacles  In  the 

circus : 

— ^—  dues  tantum  res  anzlus  optat, 
Fanem  et  Circensei.  Sat.  x.  ver.  60L 

5  Brotier  says  that  several  works  by  Frontinus,  which 
show  more  labour  than  genius,  are  still  extant ;  such 
as,  Stratagmnatu,  De  Cohmut  De  AquadwUbut.  Be- 
ing clty-pnetor,  he  convened  the  senate  on  the  first 
of  January  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  Vespasian  and 
his  son  Titus. 

6  Scribonianus  Crassus  was  the  brother  of  Piso,  whan 
Qalbaadopted.  Hist i. a.  15 and  16. 
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molTed  to  act  by  stntagem,  Mcoidingly,  in  the 
senate,  grew  lavish  in  his  praise.  He  amused 
him  in  priyate  with  splendid  promises ;  he  offered 
him  the  government  of  the  nethermost  Spain, 
then  vacant  by  the  absence  of  Cluvins  Rufus, 
and  bestowed  favours  on  his  friends,  assigning 
to  some  the  rank  of  prsefect,  and  raising  others 
to  military  honours.  He  flattered  the  aunbition 
of  Antonius,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  at 
work  to  undermine  him.  He  sent  the  seventh 
legion,  known  to  be  devoted  to  his  rival,  into 
winter-quarters.  The  third  was  in  the  interest 
of  Arrius  Varus,  and  for  that  reason  sent  into 
Syria.  Part  of  the  army  was  ordered  back  to 
Crermany  {  and,  the  seeds  of  tumult  and  sedi- 
tion being  in  this  manner  removed,  the  city 
began  to  resume  its  ancient  form;  the  laws 
revived,  and  the  magistrates  discharged  the  func- 
tions of  their  office. 

XL.  Domitian,  on  the  day  of  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  senate,  lamented,  in  a  short  speech, 
the  absence  of  his  father  and  his  brother  Titus. 
Of  himself  he  spoke  with  becoming  diffidence. 
His  deportment  was  graceful,  and  his  manner 
interesting.  The  vices  of  his  heart  being  then 
unknown,  the  blush  of  youth  was  considered  as 
the  mark  of  an  ingenuous  mind.  He  proposed 
that  the  name  of  Galba  should  be  revived  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  his  memory.  Curtius 
Montanns  added  to  the  motion  the  name  of  Piso. 
A  decree  was  passed  accordingly,  but,  as  far  as 
it  related  to  Piso,  never  executed.  A  number 
of  commissioners  were  drawn  by  lot ;  some  with 
power  to  restore  to  the  lawful  owners  the  pro- 
perty wrested  from  them  during  the  violence  of 
civil  war ;  others,  to  inspect  the  tables  of  brass, 
on  which  the  laws  were  engraved,  and  to  repair 
such  as  were  defaced  by  the  injuries  of  time ;  to 
examine  the  public  registers,  and  erase  the  ex- 
pressions of  servile  adulation,!  with  which,  at 
different  periods,  they  were  all  contaminated ; 
and  finally,  to  set  due  limits  to  the  public  expen- 
diture. Tertius  Julianus,  it  now  appeared,  fled 
from  his  legion,  to  join  the  banners  of  Vespa- 
sian, and  thereupon  the  preetorian  dignity  was 
restored  to  him ;  but  the  honours  of  that  rank 
were  by  a  decree  confirmed  to  Griphus.  The 
prosecution  commenced  by  Musonius  Rufus  s 
against  Publius  Celer  was  resumed,  and  brought 
to  a  hearing.  Celer  was  convicted,  and  by  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  he  made  atonement  to 
the  manes  of  Soranus.  This  act  of  justice  was 
honourable  to  the  fathers,  and  not  less  so  to 
Musonius.  Men  applauded  the  constancy  with 
which  he  vindicated  the  memory  of  his  friend. 
Nothing  could  equal  his  glory,  except  the  in- 
fiuny  that  attended  Demetrius  ,8  a  professor  of 


1  The  calend&r  in  Nero's  time  was  filled  with  days  of 
sappllcatioa  and  public  thanks. 
S  See  this  book,  s.  10. 
8  Demstrius  ettended  Thraaea  in  his  last  momants. 


the  cynic  philoiophy,  who,  with  more  ambitian 
than  virtue,  employed  his  eloquence  in  the  came 
of  a  notorious  criminal,  who,  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, had  neither  courage  nor  ability  to  defend 
himself.  The  event  gave  the  signal  for  a  gene- 
ral attack  on  the  whole  race  of  informers ;  and, 
accordingly,  Junius  Mauricus*  moved  for  an 
order  to  lay  the  journals  of  the  late  emperors  be- 
fore the  senate,  that  in  those  records  it  might  be 
seen,  who  were  the  men  of  a  persecuting  spirit, 
and  against  whom  their  malice  had  been  levelled. 
Domitian  was  of  opinion,  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  magnitude,  the  emperor  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted. 

XLI.  The  senate,  on  the  motion  of  some  of 
the  leading  members,  devised  a  new  form  of 
oath,  by  which  they  called  the  gods  to  witness, 
that  no  man  by  any  act  of  theirs  had  been  ag- 
grieved, and  that  they  themselves  had  derived 
no  kind  of  advantage  from  the  calamity  of  the 
times.  The  magistrates  took  this  oath  with  the 
most  ready  compliance ;  and  the  fathers,  in  regu- 
lar succession,  followed  their  example.  Some, 
whom  their  conscience  reproached  in  secret,  en- 
deavoured, by  various  subtleties,  to  weaken  or 
to  vary  the  form  of  the  words.  The  remorse  of 
scrupulous  minds  the  fathers  approved,  but 
equivocal  swearing  they  condemned  as  peijuiy. 
That  judgment,  delivered  by  the  highest  autho- 
rity, fell  with  weight  upon  Sariolenus  Vocula, 
Nonius  Actianus,  and  Cestius  Beverus,  three 
notorious  informers  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The 
first  of  these  offenders  added  to  "bis  former  prac- 
tices the  recent  guilt  of  attempting  the  same 
iniquity  under  Vitellins.  The  fathers,  fired  with 
indignation,  threatened  to  lay  Tiolent  hands  on 
him,  and  never  desisted  till  they  forced  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  senate  house.  Pactius  Afri- 
canus  was  the  next  object  of  resentment  It 
was  he,  they  said,  who  made  Nero  sacrifice  to 
his  cruelty  the  two  Scribonii,s  those  excellent 
brothers,  not  mora  distinguished  by  the  splen- 
dour of  their  fortunes,  than  by  their  allectiott 
for  each  other.  The  miscreant  had  not  the  con- 
tumacy to  ayow  the  fact,  and  to  deny  it  was  not 
in  his  power.  He  turned  short  upon  Vibius 
Crispus,*  who  pressed  him  with  pointed  quee- 
tions  {  and,  since  he  eoiild  not  justify  his  own 
conduct,  he  contrived,  by  blending  it  with  the 
guilt  of  his  accuser,  to  soften  resentment  against 
himself. 


AnnalSi  zvl.  s.  35.  And  now  the  same  defends  the  pro> 
secutor  of  Soiunus :  such  was  the  consistency  of  a  phi- 
losopher by  profession  I 

4  See  the  praise  of  Janlos  Mauricus  in  Pliny  ths 
younger,  lib.  iv.  episU  22.  Sea  also  Life  of  Agricola,  a. 
45. 

6  The  two  Scribonli,  whose  names  were  Rufiis  and 
Proculus,  were  put  to  death  by  Nero,  at  the  InstigMifni 
of  PacthM  Afiicanus,  A  U.  C.  800.  See  Appendix  to 
Annals,xvi.  s.  11. 

6  For  YlblttS  GrispuSi  see  History,  ii.  s.  10;  and  ••• 
the  Diakigna  concerning  Oratory,  s.  & 
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XLII.  In  the  dibatei  of  that  day,  Vipttanins 
Meuala,  though  a  youog  man,  not  yet  of  lena- 
torian  age,^  gained  immortal  honour,  not  only 
by  his  eloquence,  bnt  for  natural  affection  and 
the  goodneii  of  hif  heart.  He  had  the  spirit  to 
atand  forth  lor  his  brother,  Aquilius  Regulus^ 
and  to  implore,  in  his  behalf,  the  lenity  of  the 
fathers.  By  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Crassi,and  the  illustrious  house  of  Orphitus,* 
ReguluB  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  public  de- 
testation. Of  his  own  motion  he  undertook 
the  prosecution  against  those  eminent  citizens. 
He  had  no  motives  of  fear,  no  danger .  to  ward 
off  from  himself.  The  early  genius  of  the  man 
made  him  an  ir«former  from  his  youth ;  and  by 
the  destruction  of  others  he  hoped  to  open  his 
road  to  honours.  His  brother,  notwithstandiog, 
interceded  for  him  i  but,  on  the  other  band, 
Sulpacia  Prstextata,  the  widow  of  Crassus,  with 
her  four  fatherless  children,  attended  the  senate, 
ready,  if  the  cause  came  to  a  hearing,  to  demand 
the  vengeance  due  to  his  crimes.  Messala  did 
not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause.  Without 
attempting  to  make  a  defence,  he  sued  for  mercy, 
and  succeeded  so  well,  that  many  of  the  fathers 
were  softened  in  his  favour.  To  counteract  that 
impression,  Curtius  Montanus  lo  rose,  and,  in  a 
fpeech  of  great  warmth  and  vehemence,  went 
80  far  as  to  chaige,in  direct  terms,  that  Regulus, 
•s  soon  as  Galba  was  despatched,  gave  a  purse  of 
money  to  the  ruffian  that  murdered  Piso,  and, 
throwing  himself  on  the  body  with  unheard-of 
malice,  gnawed  the  head  with  his  teeth. 
"  This,"  he  said, «  was  an  act  of  barbarity  not 
imputable  to  Nero.  Did  that  tyrant  order  it, 
or  did  you,  Regulns,  advance  your  dignity  by 
that  atrocious  deed  ?  Did  your  personal  safety 
require  it  ?  Let  us,  if  you  will,  admit,  in  some 
cases,  the  plea  of  necessity  i  let  those,  who,  to 
aave  themselves,  accomplish  the  ruin  of  others, 
be  allowed,  by  such  excuses,  to  extenuate  their 
guilt.  Yon,  Regulus,  have  not  that  apology: 
after  the  banisbment  of  your  father,  and  the 
confiscation  of  his  effects,  you  lived  secure,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  danger.  Excluded  by  jour 
youth  from  public  honours,  you  had  no  posses- 
sions to  tempt  the  avarice  of  Nero ;  no  rising 


7  Messsia,  not  of  Mmoorlan  age,  that  ia,  not  five  and 
twenty. 

8  Regulus  was  a  practised  informer.  Pliny  calls  him 
Bipedam  ntqtauimtu.  Lib.  i.  epist  5.  See  lib.  ii.  epist. 
SO. 

9  Crasius  Camerinus  and  Scribonianus  Camerlnus 
were  accused  by  Regulus  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  put 
to  death.  See  Pliny,  lib.  i.  epist.  6.  Cornelius  Orphilus 
was  consul  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  801  An- 
nals, xii.  a.  41.  He  was  afterwards  a  time-serving  ora- 
tor under  Nero,  Annals,  zvi.  s.  12. 

10  Curtius  Montanus  is  mentioned  with  contempt  and 
ridicule ;  a  man  distinguished  by  the  enormous  siae  of 
his  belly : 

Monlanl  qooqve  venter  adest  abdomlne  tardus. 


merit  to  alarm  his  jealousy.  A  rage  for  bloodi 
early  ambition,  and  avarice  panting  for  the  wages 
of  guilt,  were  the  motives  that  urged  you  on« 
Unknown  at  the  bar,  and  never  so  much  as  seen 
in  the  defence  of  any  man,  you  came  upon  man- 
kind with  talents  for  destruction.  The  first 
specimen  of  your  genius  was  the  murder  of  il- 
lustrious citisens.  The  commonwealth  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  gasp,  and  that  was  the  crises  in 
which  you  plundered  the  remaining  spoils  of 
your  country.  You  seized  the  consular  orna- 
ments, and,  having  amassed  enormous  riches^ 
swelled  your  pride  with  the  pontifical  dignities^ 
Innocent  children,  old  men  of  the  first  eminence, 
and  women  of  illustrious  rank,  have  been  youf 
victims.  It  was  from  you  that  Nero  learned  a 
system  of  compendious  cruelty.  The  slow  pro- 
gress with  which  he  carried  slaughter  from 
bouse  to  house,  did  not  satisfy  your  thirst  for 
blood.  The  emperor,  according  to  your  doctrine, 
fatigued  himself  and  his  band  of  harpies,  by  de« 
stroying  single  families  at  a  time,  when  it  was 
in  his  power,  by  his  bare  word,  to  sweep  away 
the  whole  senate  to  destruction.  Retain  amongst 
you,  conscript  fathers,  if  such  be  your  pleasure* 
retain  this  son  of  mischief,  this  man  of  despatch, 
that  the  age  may  have  ite  own  distinctive  cha«- 
racter,  and  send  down  to  posterity  a  model  for 
imitation.  Marcellus  and  Crispus  gave  lessons 
of  villany  to  your  fathers  i  let  Regulus  instruct 
the  rising  generation.  We  see,  that  daring  ini- 
quity, even  when  unsuccessful,  has  its  follower*  i 
when  it  thrives 'and  flourishes,  will  it  want  ad- 
mirers .'  We  have  before  us  a  man,  ifo  higher 
at  present  than  the  rank  of  qusstor  j  and  if  we 
are  now  afraid  of  proceeding  against  him,  what 
think  you  will  be  the  case,  when  we  see  him  ex- 
alted to  the  praetorian  and  the  consular  dignity  ? 
Do  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  race  of  tyrants 
ended  with  Nero?  The  men  who  survived 
Tiberius  reasoned  in  that  manner;  after  the 
death  of  Caligula  they  said  the  same ;  but  an- 
other master  succeeded,  more  cruel,  and  more 
detestable.  From  Vespasian  we  have  nothing 
to  fear.  He  is  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  pas- 
sions subside  {  the  virtues  of  moderation  and 
humanity  are  his :  but  virtue  operates  slowly 
while  pernicious  examples  remain  in  force,  and 
teach  a  system  of  cruelty  when  the  tyrant  is  no 
more.  As  to  us,  conscript  fathers,  we  have  lost 
all  our  vigour :  we  are  no  longer  the  senate,  that 
condemned  Nero  to  death,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
ancient  times  called  aloud  for  vengeance  on  the 
ministers  and  advisers  of  that  evil  period.  The 
day  that  succeeds  the  downfall  of  a  tyrant  is 
always  the  best." 

XLII.  This  speech  was  heard  with  such 
marks  of  general  approbation,  that  Helvldius 
Prisons,  taking  advantage  of  the  temper  of  the 
fathers,  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  have  hit 
full  blow  at  Eprius  Marcellus.  He  began 
with  an  encomium  on  the  character  of  Cln- 
3  O 
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▼ins  RaAis  %  a  tnan  of  weilth,  and  distinguish- 
ed eloquence,  yet  never  known,  through  the 
whole  reign  of  Nero,  to  have  emplojed  his 
talents  agoiost  the  life  or  fortune  of  anj  person 
whatever.  As  a  contrast  to  this  bright  exam- 
ple," he  painted  forth,  in  glaring  colours,  the 
flagitious  practices  of  Marcellus.  The  fathers 
heard  the  charge  with  indignation.  Marcellus 
■aw  the  temper  of  the  assembly,  and,  rising  in 
his  place,  addressed  himself  to  Helvidius :  "  I 
withdraw,'*  he  said, '■and  leave  you  to  give  your 
laws  to  the  senate.  Preside  if  yon  will,  and, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor's  son,  usurp 
the  supreme  authority."  He  spoke,  and  quitted 
his  seat.  Vibius  Crispus  followed  him;  both 
enraged,  but  with  different  passions  in  their 
looks ;  Marcellus  with  eyes  that  darted  fire  .* 
Crispus,  with  a  malignant  smile.  Their  friends 
prevailed  on  them  to  return  to  their  places.  The 
whole  assembly  was  in  a  flame.  The  men  of 
integrity  were  on  one  side,  and  formed  the  largest 
party :  the  opposite  faction  were  few  in  number, 
but  they  had  weight  and  influence.  A  violent 
contest  followed,  and  ended  in  nothing.  The 
day  was  lost  in  altercation. 

XLIV.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate, 
Demitian  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  in  order 
to  bury  in  oblivion  all  complaints,  all  resent- 
ments, and  all  the  grievances  of  former  times. 
Mucianus  went  at  large  into  the  case  of  the 
informers,  and,  in  a  tone  of  mild  persuasion, 
entreated  such  as  wanted  to  revive  dormant 
prosecutions  to  desist  from  their  purpose.  The 
fathers  had  hitherto  entertained  hopes  of  recover- 
ing the  independent  exercise  of  their  rights  {  but 
the  present  opposition  convinced  them,  that 
liberty  was  not  to  be  favoured.  Mucianus  ap- 
.  prehending,  that,  by  this  check,  a  blow  might 
appear  to  be  given  to  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  that,  by  consequence,  impunity  would  be 
claimed  by  all  the  delinquents  of  Nero's  time, 
remanded  to  the  islands,  to  which  they  had  been 
banished,  Octavius  Sagitta,  and  Antistius  Sosi- 
mnui,  both  of  senatorian  rank.  The  former  had 
lived  in  a  course  of  adultery  with  i  Pontia  Post- 
humia ;  and  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  her  to 
marry  him,  in  the  fury  of  disappointed  love  mur- 
dered the  woman  whom  he  adored.  8osianus,s 
by  his  evil  practic^es,  had  been  the  ruin  of  num- 
bers. Both  had  been  condemned  by  a  solemn 
decree  of  the  senate  ;  and  though,  in  other  in- 
stances, similar  judgments  had  been  remitted, 
against  these  two  offenden  the  law  was  enforced 
with  rigour.  Musianus  expected  that  these 
measures  would  soften  prejudice,  and  conciliate 
the  public  favour ;  but  his  plan  did  not  succeed. 


1  "nie  murder  comm1tt«d  by  Octavius  Sabinus  Sagitta 
is  related  more  fully,  Annals,  xiii.  a.  44. 

2  Antislias  Sosianus  was  baniahed  for  his  verses 
against  Nero.  Annals,  ziv.  s.  4B.  8ee  also  Annals, 
zvl.  s.  14. 


Sosianus  and  Sagitta  might  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  at  Rome  witbo«t  any  disadvantage  to 
the  public.  They  were  men  despised,  and  muat 
have  lived  in  obscurity.  The  grievance,  under 
which  the  people  labonrsd,  arose  from  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  tribe  ef  infoimera. 
The  talents,  the  riches,  and  the  inAueDce  of  that 
pernicious  crew,  spread  a  general  terror  through 
the  city. 

XLV.  A  cause,  which  was  soon  alter  brought 
forward,  and  heard  in  due  form,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to 
calm  the  discontents  of  the  senate.  A  complaint 
was  made  to  that  assembly,  by  Manlios  Pa- 
truitus,  a  member  of  their  body,  that,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  people  in  lAie  eolony  of  the  Senensi- 
ans,>  he  was  assaulted,  and  even  struck,  by 
order  of  the  magistrates.  Nor  did  the  injury  stop 
there  ;  they  buried  him  in  effigy  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, compelling  him  not  only  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  scene,  but  to  bear  the  insulting  mockery 
of  funeral  lamentations,  to  see  the  images  of  his 
ancestors  carried  in  a  ludicrous  precession,  and 
to  hear  a  torrent  of  opprobrious  language  thrown 
out  against  the  senate.  The  parties  accused 
were  cited  to  appear.  The  caase  wai  heard, 
and  the  guilty  suffered  condign  punishment 
The  fathers  added  a  decree,  by  which  tiie  people 
of  the  colony  were  required  tube  more  observant 
of  decency  and  good  order.  About  the  nme 
time,  Antonius  Flamma,  at  the  suit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyrene,  was  convicted  of  extortiofl, 
and,  his  case  being  aggravated  by  acts  of  cruelty, 
the  fathers  ordered  him  into  banishment. 

XL VI.  During  these  transactioM,  a  vietent 
uproar  broke  out  in  the  camp,  and  almost  roee 
to  open  sedition.  The  soldiers,  disbanded  by 
Vitellins,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  the  set^ 
vice  of  Vespasian,  claimed  a  right  to  their  for- 
mer rank  in  the  prsBtorian  guaids.  At  the  same 
time,  a  number  of  others,  who  had  been  drafted 
from  the  legions,  under  a  promise  of  being  pro* 
moted  to  that  station,  demanded  their  right,  and 
the  pay  annexed  to  it.  In  this  dilemma  anotlier 
dlfllculty  occurred.  The  soldiers  who  had  l>een 
retained  in  tlie  army  by  Vitellius,  oonld  not  he 
dismissed  without  great  hazard  and  even  blood- 
shed. Mucianus  entered  the  camp.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  period  of  time,  during  which 
they  all  had  carried  arms,  he  directed  that  tiie 
victorious  troops,  leaving  proper  distances  be- 
tween the  respective  companies,  should  be  drawn 
up  under  arms,  with  aU  their  military  orna- 
ments. The  Vitellians,  who,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, surrendered  at  Bo ville,  together  with  all 
the  stragglers  that  could  be  found  either  at 
Rome,  or  in  the  neighbouriiood,  advanced  for- 
ward in  one  collected  body.  Nothing  could  be 
more  wretched  than  their  appearance ;  all  in  a 


3  For  Golonia  Seneniia,  see  the  Oaognphieal  Table 
al  the  end  of  the  Yolume. 
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nggtd  eonditioo,  umI  ftlmott  naked.  Sneh  of 
them  u  cune  from  Britain,  from  Oermaoy,  or 
snjr  other  province,  had  orders  to  range  them- 
telves  in  separate  divisions.  The  field  presented 
an  awful  spectacle.  The  Vitellians  saw  before 
them  the  victors  in  the  late  battle,  arrayed  in 
terror,  and  brandishing  their  arms.  They  looked 
aroand,  and  found  themselves  inclosed,  in  a  de- 
fenceless state,  displaying  their  nakedness  and 
deformity.  Being  ordered  to  remove  to  different 
parU  of  the  field,  they  wera  seiaed  with  a  gen- 
eral panic.  The  Germans,  in  particular,  thought 
themselves  led  forth  to  slaughter  i  they  embraced 
their  comrades ;  they  hung  about  their  necks ; 
and,  with  prayers  and  tears,  implored  their  fel- 
low-soldiers not  to  desert  them  in  the  last  distress. 
Their  cause,  they  said,  was  common,  and  why 
should  their  fate  be  differont  from  the  rest  ?  They 
appealed  to  Mucianus  $  they  invoked  the  absent 
prince ;  they  offered  up  their  supplications  to  the 
gods.  Mucianus  appeased  their  fears  t  he  told 
them,  they  were  all  fellow-soldiers  in  the  ser- 
▼iee  of  the  same  prince,  all  bound  by  the 
eommon  obligation  of  the  same  military  oath. 
The  victors  were  touched  with  sympathy,  and 
by  their  acclammations,  showed  that  they  felt 
for  the  unhappy.  Nothing  further  happened  on 
that  day.  tn  a  short  time  afterwards,  Domt- 
tlan  addressed  them  in  a  public  harangue.  The 
men  had  recovered  their  courage.  They  listened 
to  the  young  prince  with  an  air  of  confidence 
firm  and  intrepid.  Domitian  proposed  an  allot- 
ment of  lands :  they  refused  the  offer,  desiring 
to  continue  in  the  service,  and  receive  the  ar- 
rears of  their  pay.  They  made  their  request  in 
an  humble  style ;  but  the  request  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  demand,  not  to  be  resisted.  They 
were  all  incorporated  with  the  pretorian  guards. 
The  superannuated,  and  such  as  had  served  out 
their  time,  were  discharged  with  honour  from 
the  service.  Some  were  cashiered  for  misbe- 
haviour, but  by  slow  degrees,  and  without  dis- 
grace. They  were  weeded  out  man  by  man ;  a 
sure  expedient  to  prevent  cabals  and  factions  in 
the  army. 

XLVn.  The  poverty  of  the  public  treasure, 
real,  or,  for  political  reasons,  pretended,  was 
brought  forward  in  the  senate.  A  scheme  was 
proposed  for  raising  by  loan  from  private  per- 
sons, the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 
The  management  of  the  business  was  committed 
to  Poppaeus  Silvanus ;  but  the  project  was  soon 
after  dropped,  the  plea  of  necessity  ceasing,  or 
the  motives  for  dissimulation  being  removed.  A 
law  was  proposed  by  Domitian,  and  enacted  by 
the  senate,  by  which  the  several  successions  to 
the  consulship,  as  they  stood  appointed  by  Vitel- 
lius,  were  declared  null  and  void.     The  funeral 


4  Flarios  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Tespastan,  was 
mnrdored  bgr  the  Yhellians.   Hist.  III.  s.  74. 


of  Flavins  Sabinus*  was  performed  with  all  the 
pomp  annexed  to  the  censorian  dignity  \  a  stiik* 
ing  instance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  which,  like 
the  tempest,  mixing  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
in  wild  confusion,  sunk  Sabinus  to  the  depth  of 
misery,  and,-  after  his  death,  raised  him  to  una* 
vailing  honours. 

XL VIII.  About  this  time,  Lucias  Piso,  the 
proconsul,  was  murdered.  The  particulars  of 
that  tragic  event  I  shall  relate  with  the  fidelity 
of  an  historian  j  and  if  I  gd  back  to  trace  the 
origin  and  progress  of  all  such  atrocious  deeds, 
the  inquiry  will  not  be  without  ita  use.  By  the 
policy  of  Augustus,  and  afterwards,  by  the  samto 
system  continued  under  Tiberius,  the  legion  quar* 
tered  in  Africa,  together  with  the  auxiliaries 
employed  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  province, 
obeyed  the  sole  authority  of  the  proconsul.  The 
wild  and  turbulent  genius  of  Caligula  changed 
that  arrangement.  Suspecting  Mareus  Silanus, 
then  governor  of  Africa,  he  transferred  the  com- 
mand of  the  legion  to  an  imperial  lieutenant, 
whom  he  sent  into  Africa  for  the  purpose.  By 
that  measure,  the  power  of  granting  military 
preferment  was  divided  between  two  rivals  i  a 
Btruggle  for  pre-eminence  soon  took  place ;  their 
orders  dashed;  strife  and  emulation  followed, 
and  passions  on  both  sides  inflamed  the  dispute. 
In  process  of  time,  the  imperial  lieutenant 
gained  the  ascendant  His  continual  residence 
on  the  spot  gave  him  the  advantage,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  subordinate  stations,  the  second  in  au- 
thority was  the  most  eager  to  grasp  at  power. 
The  proconsuls,  conscious  of  their  own  dignity, 
despised  the  little  arte  of  aggrandizing  them- 
selves. They  took  care  to  act  with  circumspec- 
tion, and,  content  with  personal  safety,  formed 
no  schemes  of  ambition. 

XLIX.  During  Piso's  administration  in  Africa, 
Valerius  Festus  had  the  command  of  the  legion ; 
a  young  man  of  unbounded  expense ;  a  volup- 
tuous prodigal,  and  an  aspiring  genius.  He  was 
nearly  allied  to  Vitellius,  and  that  cireumstanee 
filled  him  with  disquietude.  Whether  it  be 
true,  that,  in  private  conferences,  he  endea- 
voured to  incite  Piso  to  a  revolt,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  being  himself  solicited,  he 
withstood  the  temptation,  must  remain  uncer- 
tain. No  man  was  admitted  into  their  secrete. 
After  the  death  of  Piso,  the  public  was  disposed 
to  think  favourably  even  of  the  murderer.  The 
natives  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the  soldiers, 
were  disaffected  to  Vespasian.  It  is  likewise 
certain,  that  the  partisans  of  Vitellius,  who  es- 
caped from  Rome,  endeavoured  to  fire  the  ambi- 
tion of  Hso.  They  represented  Gaul  on  the  eve 
of  a  revolt,  and  the  Germans  ready  to  take  up 
arms;  they  stated  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  Piso  stood,  and  open  war,  they  said,  was 
preferable  to  a  dangerous  peace.  In  that  junc- 
ture, Claudius  Sagitta,  who  commanded  the  squad- 
ron of  horse  called  Pktbina,  arrived  in  Africa. 
Favoured  with  a  quick  passage,  he  got  the  start 
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of  Papirins,  a  centurion,  despatched  by  Mucianas, 
with  secret  instructionsj  as  Sagitta  affirmed,  to 
assassinate  Piso.  He  added,  that  Galeriaous, 
the  proconsul's  near  relation,  and  also  his  son- 
in-law,  had  already  met  his  fate.  For  the  pro- 
consul himself,  there  remained  nothing  but  a 
bold  and  daring  enterprise.  For  this  purpose 
two  schemes  presented  themselves ;  one,  by  call- 
ing forth  the  province  under  arms ;  the  other, 
by  passing  ove(  into  Gaul,  there  to  show  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Viteliian  party.  Piso  remain- 
ed deaf  to  these  remonstrances.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  centurion  sent  by  Mucianus  arrived  in 
Africa.  He  landed  at  Carthage,  and  no  sooner 
entered  that  city,  than  he  proclaimed,  with  an 
air  of  joy,  that  Piso's  affairs  were  in  a  prosper- 
ous train,  and  that  the  imperial  dignity  was 
4ready  his.  The  people  stood  astonished  at  a 
Evolution  so  unexpected.  The  centurion  desir- 
ed them  to  spread  the  news,  with  shouts  and  de- 
monstrations of  joy,  and,  accordingly,  the  credu- 
lous multitude  rushed  to  the  forum,  calling  aloud 
on  Piso  to  make  his  appearance.  The  city  rung 
with  acclamations.  About  the  truth  no  man 
inquired  .*  all  pressed  forward  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  new  emperor.  Piso,  in  the  mean  time, 
alarmed  by  the  evidence  of  Sagitta,  or,  perhaps, 
restrained  by  bis  own  native  modesty,  resolved 
not  to  stir  from  his  house.  He  examined  the 
centurion  ;  and  finding  that  the  whole  was  a 
snare  to  involve  him  in  a  rash  attempt,  and 
thereby  give  a  colour  to  the  intended  murder,  he 
ordered  the  ruffian  to  be  put  to  death ;  not  imag- 
ining that,  by  that  vindictive  measure  be  could 
save  his  own  life,  but  because  he  saw  with  in- 
dignation the  assassin  of  Clodius  Macer  ready 
to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  procon- 
sul. Having  made  this  sacrifice  to  justice,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  strong  terms  condemn- 
ing the  rash  behavioux  of  the  Carthaginians. 
From  that  moment,  renouncing  all  the  duties  of 
his  station,  he  confined  himself  to  his  own  house, 
determined  that  nothing  on  his  part  should  be  the 
occasion  of  new  disturbances. 

L.  Festus  was  duly  apprised  of  all  that  passed. 
Tlie  excesses  committed  by  the  populace,  the 
death  of  the  centurion,  and  other  reports,  mag- 
nified, as  usual,  by  the  voice  of  fame,  determined 
him  to  cut  off  the  proconsul  without  delay.  He 
despatched  a  party  of  horse  to  perpetrate  the 
deed.  The  assas&ins  made  a  rapid  march  in  the 
night,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  rushed,  sword  in 
hand,  into  Piso's  house.  Being  men  picked  for 
the  purpose  from  the  Carthaginian  or  the  Moorish 
auxiliaries,  they  did  not  so  much  as  know  the 
person  whom  they  intended  to  murder.  Near 
his  chamber-door  they  met  one  of  the  slaves, 
and  sternly  asked  him.  Who  are  you  ?  and  where 
is  Piso  ?  With  a  generous  and  splendid  fakehoods 
the  man  replied,  "  I  am  Piso."  He  was  butch- 
ered on  the  spot.  Piso  in  a  short  time  after  met 
hii  fate.    It  happened  that  he  was  known  to 


one  of  the  rafflans,  by  name  Bebins  Masga,!  mn 
imperial  procurator  in  Africa,  even  then  tlie 
avowed  enemy  of  every  worthy  character,  and, 
in  the  miseries  that  followed,  an  actor  frequently 
to  appear  in  scenes  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Mean- 
while, Festus  remained  at  Adrumetum,s  wait- 
ing for  the  issue  of  the  business.  Having  re- 
ceived intelligence,  he  proceeded  to  the  legion, 
and  there  ordered  Cetronius  Pisanus,  the  prefect 
of  the  camp,  to  be  loaded  with  fetters.  His 
motive  for  this  proceeding  was  a  personal  grudge, 
disguised,  however,  under  a  pretended  charge, 
that  the  prisoner  was  the  friend  and  partisan  of 
Piso.  He  punished  some  of  the  soldiers,  and 
rewarded  others,  with  no  good  reason  for  either, 
but  purely  to  give  himself  the  important  air  of 
having  crushed  a  civil  war.  A  quarrel  sub- 
sisted between  the  G^ensianss  and  the  people 
of  Leptis ;  but  by  the  interposition  of  Festos 
the  dispute  was  compromised.  Those  cities 
complained  of  depredations  committed  in  their 
respective  territories,  and  both  were,  preparing 
to  hazard  a  battle.  The  (Eensians  were,  in  fact, 
inferior  in  number  to  their  adversaries;  but 
they  had  formed  a  league  with  the  Garamantes, 
a  fierce  and  savage  race,  that  lived  altogether 
by  plunder,  and,  by  consequence,  the  people  of 
Leptis  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
They  saw  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  were 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  their  fortified  towns, 
till  the  Roman  cohorts  and  cavalry  advanced  to 
their  relief.  The  Garamantes  abandoned  the 
siege,  leaving  behind  them  the  whole  of  their 
booty,  except  what  some  of  their  flying  parties 
had  conveyed  to  their  huts  in  the  midst  of  de- 
serts, or  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  distant  re- 
gions. ^ 

LI.  Vespasian,  at  this  time,  had  received  in- 
telligence of  the  victory  at  Cremona,  and  the 
success  of  his  arms  in  every  quarter.  The  death 
of  Vitellius  was  announced  to  him  by  men  of 
rank  and  condition,  who  had  the  spirit,  in  that 
rough  season  of  the  year,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
in  order  to  be  the  first  to  communicate  that  im- 
portant event.  Vologeses,  the  Parthian  king, 
offered  by  his  ambassadors  to  assist  him  with 
forty  thousand  of  his  cavalry.  Nothing  could 
be  more  glorious  than  the  situation  in  which 
Vespasian  stood :  the  allies  paid  their  court,  and 
he  was  in  no  need  of  their  assistance.  He  re- 
turned thanks  to  Vologeses,  desiring,  at  the  same 
time,  since  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  now 
established,  that  he  would  send  ambassadors  to 
the  senate.     Vespasian  now  began  to  turn  his 


1  For  more  of  Bebius  Massa,  see  Life  of  Agrioola,  a. 
45.    He  18  mentioned  by  Juvenal  as  a  noted  informer : 

Quern  Massa  timet,  quern  munere  palpal 

Carus. 

2  For  Adrumelnmt  eeo  the  Oeographical  Table. 

3  For  the  citSei  of  (Eansis  and  LepUs,  see  the  Geogia. 
phlcal  Table. 
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thongfats  towftrds  Italy,  and  the  affairs  of  Rome. 
The  aoeounU  which  he  received  conceming  his 
ton  Domitian  were  hy  no  means  favourable. 
The  young  prince  wa3  said  to  assume  beyond 
his  years,  and  to  tower  above  the  rank  even  of 
the  emperor's  son.  For  the  present,  Vespasian 
thought  fit  to  place  his  son  Titus  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  leave  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Jews. 

LII.  Titus,  we  are  told,  before  he  set  out  to 
take  upon  him  the  command,  used  his  best  in- 
fluence to  mitigate  his  father  in  favour  of  Do- 
mitian. •*  The  tales,"  he  said,  **  of  insidious 
whisperers  ought  not  to  be  regarded:  a  son 
may  fairly  claim  a  right  to  be  heard  in  his 
defence,  nor  should  a  father  harbour  prejudices 
against  him.  Fleets  and  armies  are  not  always 
the  strongest  bulwarks:  the  best  resources  of 
the  sovereign  are  in  his  own  family.  Friends 
moulder  away ;  time  changes  the  affections  of 
men ;  views  of  interest  form  new  connections ; 
the  passions  fluctuate  ;•  desires  arise  that  cannot 
be  gratified;  misunderstandings  follow,  and 
friendships  are  transferred  to  others;  but  the 
ties  of  blood  still  remain  in  force,  and  in  that 
bond  of  union  consists  the  security  of  the  em- 
peror. In  his  prosperity  numbers  participate  ^  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  who,  except  his  relations, 
takes  a  share  in  his  misfortunes }  Even  between 
brothers,  concord  and  unanimity  are  seldom 
lasting ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  if  the 
father  ceases  to  give  a  laudable  example  ?" 

Vespasian'  listened  to  these  remonstrances, 
charmed  with  the  amiable  disposition  of  his  son, 
yet  not  reconciled  to  Domitian.  He  desired 
Titus  to  banish  all  anxiety,  and  proceed,  with 
a  mind  firm  and  erect,  in  the  great  work  of 
enlarging  the  dominion  and  the  glory  of  the 
empire.  For  himself,  it  should  be  his  business 
to  improve  the  arts  of  peace,  and  secure  the 
welfare  of  his  family.  Vespasian's  next  care 
was  to  provide  a  supply  of  grain  for  the  city  of 
Rome.  He  ordered  a  number  of  swift-sailing 
Tessels  to  be  loaded  with  com,  and,  though  it 
was  still  the  tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  to 
pat  to  sea  without  delay.  Rome,  in  that  junc- 
tare,  was  reduced  to  an  alarming  situation,  not 
having  in  the  public  granaries,  when  the  fleet 
arrived,  more  than  ten  days'  provision. 

LIII.  The  care  of  rebuilding  the  capitpl  was 
committed  to  Lucius  Vestinus,^  a  man  no  higher 
than  the  equestrian  rank,  but  in  credit  and  dig- 
nity of  character  equal  to  the  first  men  in  Rome. 
Under  his  direction  the  soothsayers  were  con- 
vened. Their  advice  was,  that  the  cuius  of  the 
former  temple  should  be  removed  to  the  marshes, 
and  that  the  new  structure  should  be  raised  on 
the  old  foundation;  for  the  gods  would  not 


4  Loeioe  Vestlwu  was  a  naUve  of  FteuM,  a  chy  near 
Lyone. 


permit  a  change  of  the  ancient  form.  On  the 
eleventh  day  before  the  calends  of  July,  the  sky 
being  remarkably  serene,  the  ground  assigned 
for  the  foundation  was  encompassed  with  rib- 
bons and  cbaplets  of  flowers.  Such  of  the  soldiers 
as  had  names  of  auspicious  imports  entered 
within  the  inclosure,  bearing  in  their  hands 
branches  from  the  favourite  trees  of  the  gods. 
The  vestal  virgins  followed  in  procession,  with 
a  band  of  boys  and  girls,  whose  parents,  male 
and  female,  were  still  living.  They  sprinkled 
the  place  with  water  drawn  from  three  clear 
fountains,  and  three  rivers.  Helvidius  Priscus, 
the  praetor,  preceded  by  Plautius  ^lianus,  the 
pontifT,  sacrificed  a  swine,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull ; 
and,  having  spread  the  entrails  upon  the  green 
turf,  invoked  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  pray- 
ing of  them,  and  all  the  tutelar  deities  of  Rome, 
that  they  would  favour  the  undertaking,  and, 
with  their  divine  assistance,  carry  to  perfec- 
tion a  work  begun  and  consecrated  by  the  piety 
of  man. 

After  this  solemn  prayer,  Helvidius  laid  bis 
hand  upon  the  fillets  that  adorned  the  founda- 
tion-stone, and  also  the  cords  by  which  it  was 
to  be  drawn  to  its  place.  In  that  instant,  the 
magistrates,  the  priests,  the  senators,  the  Ro- 
man knights,  and  a  number  of  citizens,  all  acting 
with  one  effort,  and  general  demonstrations  of 
joy,  laid  hold  of  the  ropes,  and  dragged  the  pon- 
derous load  to  its  destined  spot.  They  then  threw 
in  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  metals, 
which  had  never  been  melted  in  the  furnace, 
but  still  retained,  untouched  by  human  art,  their 
first  formation  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
soothsayers  had  directed,  that  neither  stone  nor 
gold,  which  had  been  applied  to  other  uses,  should 
profane  any  part  of  the  building.  The  walls 
were  raised  higher  than  before.  Religion  allow- 
ed no  other  alteration.  To  the  magnificence  of 
the  former  structures  nothing  but  elevation 
could  be  added ;  and  that,  in  a  place  designed 
for  the  reception  of  prodigious  multitudes,  was 
allowed  to  be  necessary. 

LIV.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Vitellius's 
death,  spreading  through  Gaul  and  Germany, 
gave  rise  to  two  w^rs  at  once.  Civilis,  no  longer 
managing  appearances,  declared  open  hostility 
against  the  Romans ;  and  the  Vitellian  soldiers, 
rather  than  acknowledge  Vespasian,  were  ready 
to  submit  to  slavery  under  a  foreign  yoke.  The 
Gauls  began  to  breathe  new  life  and  vigour, 
persuaded  that  the  Roman  armies,  wherever 
stationed,  were  broken  and  dispirited.  A  ru- 
mour was  current  among  them,  and  universally 


6  Upon  all  solemn  occastona  the  Romans  made  choice 
of  men  whose  names  thej  thought  auspicious.  See 
Cicero  De  DIvinatlone,  lib.  L  s.  102. 

6  The  splendour  and  magnlfleenoe  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  are  described  by  Flntarch,  Life 
of  Poplicola. 
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believed,  that  the  Dacians  and  Sannatians  had 
laid  siege  to  the  encampments  in  Mfesia  and 
Pannonia.  Affairs  in  Britain  were  supposed  to 
be  in  no  better  situation.  Above  all,  the  de- 
struction of  the  capitol  announced  the  approach- 
ing fate  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Druids,^ 
in  their  wild  enthusiasm,  sung  their  oracular 
songs,  in  which  they  taught,  that,  when  Rome 
was  formerly  sacked  by  the  Gauls,  the  mansion 
of  Jupiter  being  left  entire,  the  commonwealth 
survived  that  dreadful  shock ;  but  the  calamity 
of  fire,  which  had  lately  happened,  was  a  de- 
nunciation from  heaven,  in  consequence  of 
which,  power  and  dominion  were  to  circulate 
round  the  world,  and  the  nations  on  their  side 
of  the  Alps  were  in  their  turn  to  become  mas- 
ters of  the  world.  A  report  prevailed,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  chieftains  of  Gaul,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Otho,  against  Vitelllus,  bound 
themselves  by  soledn  league,  if  the  civil  dissen- 
sions of  Rome  continued,  to  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  by  one  brave  effort,  recover  their 
natural  independence. 

LV.  Before  the  murder  of  Hordeonius  Flac- 
eus,  this  confederacy  was  a  profound  secret. 
That  tragic  event  no  sooner  happened,  than  a 
negotiation  took  place  between  Civilis  and  Clas- 
sicus,  who  commanded  a  squadron  of  Treverian 
horse,  and  was,  at  that  time,  a  leading  chief 
among  the  Gauls,  in  fame  and  wealth  surpassing 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  derived  his 
origin  from  a  royal  line ;  a  race  of  men  who 
had  made  themselves  famous  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  counsels,  and  their  courage  in  the  field. 
Thus  descended,  Classicus  made  his  boast,  that 
he  was  the  hereditary  enemy,  not  the  ally,  of 
Rome.  His  plot  was  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Julius  Tutor  and  Julius  Sabinus ;  the 
former  a  Treverian ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  Lin- 
gones.  Tutor  had  been  preferred  by  Vitellius 
to  a  command  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Sa- 
binus to  his  natural  vanity  united  the  pride, 
however  ill  founded,  of  an  illustrious  descent. 
He  pretended,  that  his  great-grandmother  at- 
tracted the  regard  of  Julius  Caesar  during  his 
wars  in  Germany,  and  from  that  embrace  he 
deduced  his  pedigree. 

The  conspirators  made  it  their  business,  in 
secret  conferences,  to  sound  the  temper  of  others ; 
and,  having  drawn  into  their  plot  a  number  of 
accomplices,  held  a  general  meeting  in  the  Agrip- 
pinian  colony.  A  private  house  was  their'scene 
of  action.  In  that  city  the  public  mind  abhorred 
all  dangerous  conspiracies.  There  were,  not- 
withstanding, some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a 


1  The  order  of  DruidB  had  been  ioppressed  in  Gaul 
by  Tiberius.  Pliny,  lib.  xzx.  s.  4;  and  the  emperor 
Claaidltts  extinguished  their  religion.  Saetonlus,  in 
CUnd.  a.  SB.  b  is  probaUe,  therslore,  that  a  rue  of 
Druids  WM  sent  from  Britain. 


party  of  Tungrians,'  present  at  the  raeetiii^i 
but  the  Treverians  and  Lingonee  gsve  life  aa4 
vigour  to  the  cause.  Men  of  their  spirit  thought 
they  lost  their  time  in  debate.  They  broke  mit 
at  once,  declaring  with  vehemence,  *'  that  Rome 
was  brought,  by  the  madness  of  her  own  intes- 
tine divisions,  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  hcr.armiee 
were  cut  to  pieces ;  Italy  was  laid  waste,  ao4 
the  city  taken  by  storm.  In  other  parts  of  the 
empire  the  legions  have  different  wars  upon 
their  hands;  what  then  remains  but  to  take 
possession  of  the  Alps  .'  Secure  the  passes  over 
'those  mountains,  and  Craul  will  not  only  recover 
her  liberty,  but  establish  an  independent  empires. 
She  may  then  deliberate  where  to  fix  the  extent 
and  boundaries  of  her  own  dominions." 

LVI.  This  great  and  daring  project  was  a^ 
proved  as  soon  as  heard.  How  to  dispose  of  the 
remaining  Vitellian  soldiers,  was  the  next  coo* 
sideration.  A  general  massacre  was  proposed. 
AH  agreed,  that  men  of  their  description,  sedi- 
tious, turbulent,  void  of  principle,  the  murderen 
of  their  superior  officers,  deserved  no  quarter. 
And  yet  there  were  political  reasons  for  extend- 
ing mercy:  **  The  Yitellians  might  be  roused  to 
an  act  of  brave  despair.  It  were  better  to  entice 
them  into  the  confederacy.  Let  their  officers 
bleed,  and,  after  that  sacrifice,  the  common  men, 
conscious  of  their  crimes,  yet  entertaining  hopes 
of  impunity,  would  be  ready  to  join  in  any 
great  and  daring  enterprise."  Such  was  the  plan 
of  their  revolt.  Their  next  step  was,  by  their 
agents  and  emissaries,  to  kindle  the  flame  of 
discord  all  over  Gaul.  The  conspirators,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  a  specious  show  of  duty,  sub- 
mitted to  the  commands  of  Yocula,  determined 
to  deceive  him  at  first,  and  ruin  him  in  the  end. 
The  plot,  however,  was  not  entirely  concealed 
from  the  Roman  general ;  he  received  intelli- 
gence, but  in  a  difficult  juncture,  when  his 
legions  were  incomplete,  and  wavering  in  their 
duty.  Vocula  found  himself  surrounded  with 
perfidious  soldiers,  and  secret  conspirators.  In 
that  distress  be  judged  it  best  to  pfay  against  his 
enemies  their  own  insidious  game.  With  this 
design  he  set  out  for  the  Agrippinian  colony. 
At  that  place  he  met  Claudius  Labeo,  who,  as 
already  mentioned,  had  been  sent  by  Civilis  to 
be  detained  in  custody  by  the  Frisians.  Having 
corrupted  his  guard,  this  man  made  his  escape, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Romans.  He  now 
was  willing  to  assist  their  cause.  To  that  end 
he  offered,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  to  pen- 
etrate into  Batavia,  and,  by  his  influence,  to 
engage  the  chiefs  of  the  country  in  the  interest 
of  Rome.  He  obtained  a  small  party  of  foot  and 
cavalry,  and  with  that  force  passed  over  into 
the  island,  but  attempted  nothing  against  the 


2  For  the  Ubii,  Toi^,  TievM,  and  Un^onaa,  «ae 
the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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B*UvuM.  Th«  whole  of  bit  tervico  oouiitod 
in  prevailing  on'  a  party  of  the  Nerviaiis  and 
Betasians  3  to  take  up  arms.  With  that  rein- 
forcement lie  ventured  to  attack  the  Caninefates 
and  Maisaciaos,  not  indeed  in  an  open  and  re- 
gular war,  but,  in  the  ityie  of  a  freebooter,  by 
ludden  incursions. 

LVII.  The  Gauls  found  means  to  impose 
upon  Vocula.  That  commander  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  As 
toon  as  he  approached  the  old  camp,  called  Vk- 
TXEA,  Classicus  and  Tutor,  under  colour  of  ex- 
ploring the  motions  of  the  enemy,  advanced  to  a. 
considerable  distance  from  the  army,  and,  hav- 
ing there  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  German 
chiefs,  threw  off  the  mask  at  once.  They  en- 
camped apart,  and  began  to  throw  up  intrench- 
ments.  Vocula,  with  indignation,  exclaimed 
against  the  measure.  "  Rome,"  he  said,  "  was 
not  so  humbled  by  her  own  divisions  as  to  be- 
come the  scorn  of  the  Treverians  and  Lingones. 
She  had  still  great  resources,  a  number  of  pro- 
Tinces  firm  in  her  interest  i  victorious  armies, 
and  the  auspicious  fortune  of  the  empire.  The 
avenging  gods  were  still  on  her  side.  The  fate 
of  Sacrovir^  and  the  treacherous  JEduans  may 
be  still  remembered.  The  overthrow  of  Vin- 
dex  9  is  a  more  recent  instance.  ▲  single  battle 
was  sufficient  to  quell  those  insorrectiont ;  and 
what  have  the  violators  of  ail  good  fsith  to  ex- 
pect at  present  ?  The  same  gods,  the  same  ven- 
geance, the  same  fate,  awaits  them.  Julius 
Csesar  was  the  person  who  best  understood  the 
national  character  of  the  Gauls.  He  knew  bow 
to  deal  with  a  perfidious  race.  Augustus  fol- 
lowed his  ezanple.  Galba  granted  an  exemp- 
tion from  tributes,  and,  by  that  indulgence,  gave 
encouragement  to  sedition.  Your  burden  has 
been  lessened,  and  rebellion  is  your  gratitude : 
when  you  are  once  more  subdued,  and  reduced 
to  poverty,  you  will  then  be  taught  that  submis- 
fton  is  the  duty  of  the  vanquished.'*  The  lone 
of  firmness,  and  even  ferocity,  with  which  this 
ipeech  was  uttered,  made  no  impression  «n 
Classicus  and  Tutor.  Vocula  marched  back  to 
Novesium.  The  Gauls  encamped  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles.  The  centurions  and  soldiers 
Tisited  them  without  restraint,  and  settled  the 
price  for  which  they  were  willing  to  sell  them- 
selves. In  that  vile  bargain  and  sale,  a  Roman 
army,  with  a  baseness  of  spirit  till  then  unheard 
of,  submitted  to  swear  fidelity  to  a  foreign 
power  I  and,  to  ratify  the  horrible  contract, 
agreed  to  murder  their  officers,  or  deliver  them 
up  bound  in  chains.  In  this  distress,  Vocula 
was  advised  to  save  himself  by  flight  $  but  that 


3  Bscaeli,  InhabHants  of  what  is  now  called  Braba$U. 

4  For  SacTovIr,  eoa  Annals,  111.  s.  46. 

e  For  Tladaz,  and  th«  rsvolt  in  Gaul  nnder  hie  eon- 
duct,  sse  Appondlxto  Annala,  xvi.  s.  IX 


general  was  resolved  to  face  every  danger.  With 
a  mind  superior  to  distress,  he  called  his  men 
together,  and  harangued  them  as  follows : 

LVIII.  **I  have  often  addressed  you,  my 
fellow-soldiers,  but  never  with  so  much  anxiety 
for  your  welfare  ;  never  with  so  little  concern 
for  myself.  You  have  conspired  against  me, 
and  I  hear  it  without  regret  Encompassed  as 
I  am  by  so  many  enemies,  I  can  welcome  death 
as  the  end  of  human  misery.  But  I  feel  for 
you :  for  you  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly.  You 
are  neither  going  forth  to  the  attaek,  nor  does 
the  enemy  offer  battle.  In  either  case,  that 
would  be  the  lot  of  war,  and  I  should  be  willing 
to  share  the  danger.  You  are  now  to  draw 
your  unhallowed  swords  against  your  country  i 
Classicus  expects  it  (  he  hopes  to  make  you  trai- 
tors and  parricides.  He  places  before  your  eyes 
the  empire  of  Gaul  t  he  invites  you  to  swear 
fidelity  to  that  imaginary  state.  But  still  reflect 
for  a  moment  .*  if  fortune  has  deserted  you,  if 
your  courage  fails,  are  there  no  bright  examples 
transmitted  to  you  by  your  ancestors,  to  rouse 
your  valour  ?  Have  you  forgot  how  often  the 
Roman  armies,  rather  than  desert  their  post, 
have  died  bravely  sword  in  hand  .'  The  allies  of 
Rome  have  seen  their  cities  wrapped  in  fire,  and, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  perished  in  the 
flames :  and  what  was  their  motive  f  They  pre- 
served their  faith  inviolate,  and  they  died  with 
glory.  Even  at  this  a^Maent  you  have  before 
your  eyes  the  noblest  ekampie  .*  in  the  old  camp, 
the  legions,  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  the 
miseries  of  fsmioe,  still  maintain  their  post,  un- 
dismayed by  danger,  unseduced  by  promises. 
We  have  arms  and  men ;  a  camp  well  fortified, 
and  provisions  sufficient  for  a  long  and  tedious 
war.  That  there  is  no  want  of  money,  your^ 
selves  are  witnesses  i  you  have  received  your 
donative ;  and  whether  you  impute  It  to  Vespa- 
sian or  Vitellius,  it  is  the  bounty  of  the  emperor. 
And  will  you,  my  fellow-soldiers,  after  all  your 
victories,  after  routing  the  enemy  at  Gelduba 
and  the  old  camp,  will  you  now  shrink  at  once, 
and  sully  all  your  fame  ?  If  you  dread  an  en- 
gagement, behold  your  walls  and  fortifications, 
your  trenches  and  palisades  :  those  will  defend 
you  ;  with  those  advanuges  you  may  stand  at 
bay  till  succours  arrive  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  Does  your  general  displease  you  f 
There  are  other  officers  ;  there  are  tribunes,  cen- 
turions, and,  if  you  will,  there  are  common  men, 
to  take  the  command.  In  all  events,  let  not  the 
world  hear  the  monstrous  story,  that  Ciassieue 
and  Civilis,  with  Roman  arms  and  Roman  sol- 
diers, have  invaded  Italy. 

<*  But  let  me  ask  you :  Shonld  the  Gauls  and 
Germans  be  able  to  conduct  you  to  the  walls  of 
Rome,  will  you  there  lift  your  Impious  handi 
against  your  country  ?  My  heart  recoils  with 
horror  from  the  thought  Shall  Roman  soldien 
be  placed  as  sentinelf  at  the  tent  of  TnCor  the 
Treveiian  P  Shall  a  Batavian  give  the  wotd  of 
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eommind  ?  Will  7011  serve  is  recruits  to  eom- 
plete  the  German  battalions  f  And  what  is  to 
be  the  issue  P  When  the  Roman  legions  appear 
before  you  in  order  of  battle,  what  part  will  you 
act  ?  Deserters  already,  will  you  become  so  a 
second  time  ?  From  traitors  to  your  country, 
will  you  turn  traitors  to  your  new  allies  ? 
Bound  by  your  former  oaths,  distracted  by  your 
last,  and  between  both  confounded,  you  will  be 
lost  in  a  maze  of  guilt,  detesting  yourselves,  and 
itill  more  detested  by  the  gods.  Immortal 
Jove,  supreme  of  gods,  to  whom,  for  so  many 
triumphs  during  a  space  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  Rome  has  bowed  down  with 
praise  and  adoration  !  thee  I  invoke ;  and  thee 
too,  Romulus,  thou  mighty  founder  of  the  Ro- 
man name  .'  on  thee  I  call :  if  it  is  your  awful 
will,  that,  under  my  command,  this  camp  shall 
not  remain  inviolate,  yet  hear  my  humble  prayer; 
preserve  it  from  the  pollution  of  Barbarians  ; 
save  it  from  such  men  as  Tutor  and  Classicus. 
To  these,  my  fellow-soldiers,  grant  unshaken 
virtue ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  inspire  them  with 
remorse,  that  they  may  see  their  error,  and  avert 
the  horror  of  flagitious  deeds.'* 

LIX.  This  speech  was  heard  with  various 
emotions.  Hope,  fear,  and  shame,  rose  in  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers.  Vocula  retired,  with  his 
own  hand  determined  to  deliver  himself  from  a 
seditious  army.  His  slaves  and  freedmen  in- 
terposed, but  their  officious  care  reserved  him  for 
a  "harsher  fate.  Classicus  despatched  his  assassin, 
by  name  ^milius  Longinus,  a  deserter  from  the 
first  legion.  That  ruffian  struck  the  fatal  Mow. 
Herennius  and  Numisius,  who  had  each  the 
command  of  a  legion,  were  secured  in  chains. 
Ctessicus,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  entered 
the  camp,  with  the  pomp  and  apparel  of  a  Ro- 
man commander ;  and  though  he  brought  with 
him  a  mind  prompt  and  daring,  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  harangue  the  men,  content  with  repeat- 
ing the  "words  of  the  oath.  The  soldiers  swore 
fidelity  to  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  The  mur- 
derer of  Vocula  was  raised  to  rank  in  the  army. 
The  rest  were  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their 
crimes.  Tutor  and  Classicus  took  their  differ- 
ent shares  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Tutor 
proceeded  with  a  strong  force  to  the  Agrippinian 
colony,  and,  having  invested  the  place,  compel- 
led the  inhabitants  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  the  new  empire.  He  exacted  the  same  sub- 
mission from  the  soldiers  stationed  on  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Classicus  marched  to  Magontiacum, 
and,  by  his  order,  the  tribunes  who  refused 
obedience  were  put  to  death.  The  prefect  of 
the  camp  betook  himself  to  flight.  From  those 
who  submitted,  Classicus  selected  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  profligacy,  and  sent  them  to 
the  old  camp,  with  directions  to  promise  a  free 
pardon  to  all  who  were  willing  to  surrender, 
and,  in  case  of  wilful  obstinacy,  to  give  notice, 
that  famine,  the  devouring  sword,  and  all  the 
honon  of  milituy  Vengeance,  would  be  their 


portion.  To  these  instructions  the  messcngeri 
added  their  own  example,  and  the  motives  that 
influenced  their  conduct. 

LX.  The  besieged  were  now  in  the  last  dis- 
tre'ss.  Their  sense  of  duty  was  still  an  active 
principle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  famine  stared 
them  in  the  face.  Between  honour  and  infamy 
they  were  held  in  suspense,  and  the  conflict  was 
for  some  time  undecided.  Their  store  of  pro- 
visions was  exhausted.  They  were  in  want,  not 
only  of  common  food,  but  even  of  such  as  neces- 
sity might  suggest.  They  bad  lived  on  horse- 
flesh ;  their  beasts  of  burden  were  consumed,  and 
even  of  animals  impure  and  filthy  none  remained. 
Reduced  to  this  extremity,  they  tore  up  shmbe 
by  the  root;  they  broke  down  twigs  and 
branches  ;  they  gathered  the  wretched  herbs  that 
grew  penuriously  between  the  stones.  A  gener- 
ous band !  exhibiting,  in  the  last  distress,  an 
example  of  patience  and  heroic  fortitude  !  Men 
for  ever  memorable,  if  they  bad  not  at  last,  by 
sending  deputies  to  sue  for  mercy,  tarnished  all 
their  glory.  The  haughty  Batavian  refused  to 
listen  to  their  supplications  till  they  swore 
fidelity  to  the  empire  of  GauL  By  the  tenns 
of  the  capitulation,  every  thing  in  the  camp  was 
to  be  delivered  up  to  Civilis.  A  band  of  soldiers 
was,  accordingly,  sent  to  guard  the  money, 
the  slaves,  the  victuallers,  and  the  baggage. 
The  legions  marched  out  destitute  of  every  thing, 
with  a  strong  party  to  escort  them.  They  had 
not  proceeded  above  five  miles,  when  the  Ger- 
mans, contrary  to  all  good  faith,  attacked  them 
with  sudden  fury.  The  brave  and  resolute  died 
on  the  spot;  others  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
and  were  cut  off  by  the  pursuers ;  the  survivors 
made  their  way  back  to  the  camp.  Civilis  called 
the  behaviour  of  the  Germans  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations :  but  whether  he  was  acting  a 
part,  or,  in  fact,  had  not  sufficient  authority  to 
restrain  a  body  of  undisciplined  barbarians, must 
remain  problematical.  Having  pillaged  the 
camp,  the  Batavians' threw  In  combustibles,  and 
the  whole  was  reduced  to  ashes.  All  who  had 
lately  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  sword,  per- 
ished in  the  flames. 

LXI.  Civilis,  when  he  first  took  up  arras 
against  the  Romans,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn 
vow,*  according  to  the  custom  of  those  barbar- 
ous nations,  to  cherish  the  growth  of  his  hair, 
which  was  now  waving  about  his  shoulders,  dis- 
hevelled, long,  and  red.  Thinking  himself  ab- 
solved by  the  slaughter  of  the  legions,  he  cut  it 


1  To  hind  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow,  not  to  clip  lh«ir 
hair  or  beard  till  they  had  accnmpliahed  their  revenge, 
was  usual  among  barbarians.  The  custom  obtained  in 
civilized  nations,  insomuch  that  Suetonius  tells  us  of 
Julius  Cesar,  ABlittt  dUigwhai  tujiu  adeo,  ut^amdOa 
clade  TYfurtono,  barbam  capiUumju9  tummUmli  fMC 
ant€  demptent^  quam  vindicatatt.  Suet  In  Jul.  Gsoe.  a. 
67.  See  also  the  Manners  of  the  Oarmans,  a.  7. 
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short  for  tho  first  timo  during  the  wsr.  He  is 
said  to  have  given  to  his  infant  son  some  Roman 
prisoners,  as  a  mark  to  be  levelled  at  with  little 
darts  and  arrows,  for  the  diversion  of  a  child. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  height  of  his 
zeal  for  the  empire  of  Gaul,  he  neither  swore 
fidelity  himself,  nor  required  that  act  of  sub- 
mission from  the  Bataviaos.  He  relied  on  the 
Talour  of  the  Germans ;  and  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  contend  for  the  sovereign  power,  he  con- 
sidered his  own  abilities,  and  his  fame  in  arms, 
ms  a  decided  superiority.  Mummius  Lupercus, 
the  commander  of  a  legion,  was  sent,  among  a 
number  of  ample  presents,  as  a  gift  to  Veleda, 
a  prophetess  of  the  Bructerian  nation.9  She 
ruled  over  a  large  tract  of  territory.  Her  name 
was  held  in  veneration  throughout  Germany. 
The  superstition  of  the  country  ascribed  to 
numbers  of  women  a  preternatural  insight  into 
future  events ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  per- 
suasion, many  have  been  revered  as  goddesses. 
Veleda,  at  that  time,  was  the  oracle  of  Germany. 
She  had  foretold  the  success  of  her  countrymen, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  legions.  Her  name, 
in  consequence  of  that  prediction,  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Lupercus  was  murdered  on  the 
road.  A  few  centurions  and  tribunes,  who 
were  natives  of  Gaul,  were  reserved  as  hostages 
in  the  hands  of  Civilis,  to  bind  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  winter  camps  of 
the  cohorts,  the  cavalry,  and  the  legions,  except- 
ing one  at  Magontiacum,  and  another  at  Vin- 
donissa,  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  or  destroyed 
by  fire.  t 

LXII.  The  thirteenth  legion,  with  the  auxil- 
iaries that  surrendered  at  the  same  time,  received 
orders  to  march,  on  a  day  appointed,  from  Nove- 
sium  to  the  colony  of  the  Treverians.  The 
interval  was  big  with  anxiety,  terror,  and  dis- 
traction. The  dastardly  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  massacre  of  the  old  camp,  and  expected  to 
have  that  scene  renewed.  The  better  sort,  who 
still  retained  some  sense  of  honour,  blushed  to 
see  the  humiliating  condition  to  which  they  were 
reduced.  **  What  kind  of  march  were  the^  to 
undertake  ?  and  who  was  to  conduct  them  ?  It 
was  their  own  act,  they  said,  that  made  the 
Barbarians  arbiters  of  life  and  death:  every 
thing  depends  upon  their  will  and  pleasure." 
Others  cared  for  nothing  but  their  money  and 
their  effects.  To  pack  up  what  they  valued 
most,  and  brace  it  round  their  bodies,  was  their 
only  employment.  About  shame  and  dishonour 
they  felt  no  solicitude.  A  few  prepared  their 
arms,  as  if  for  the  field  of  battle.  The  fatal 
day  arrived,  more  dismal  and  afflicting  than  their 
imaginations  had  represented  it  In  the  camp 
their  wretched  appearance  passed  without  notice  t 
the  open  field  and  the  glare  of  day  displayed  a 


S  For  VeUda  and  other  prophetic  women,  see  the 
Kannera  of  the  Germans,  s.  6l 


scene  of  deformity.  The  images  of  the  empe* 
rors  were  torn  down  from  the  ensigns  i  and  the 
Roman  standards,  stripped  of  their  ornaments, 
seemed  to  droop  in  disgrace,  while  the  colours 
of  the  Gauls  fluttered  in  the  air,  and  glittered 
to  the  eye.  The  march  was  slow,  silent,  mel- 
ancholy I  a  long  and  dismal  train,  resembling  a 
funeral  procession.  Claudius  8anctns,  a  man 
deformed  by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  of  a  ferocious 
countenance,  and  remarkable  stupidity,  was  their 
leader.  Their  disgrace  was  aggravated  by  the 
arrival  of  another  legion  from  the  camp  at  Bonn. 
This  wretched  state  of  captivity  was  rumoured 
about  the  country,  and  the  people,  who  a  little 
before  shuddered  at  the  Roman  name,  flocked 
together  in  crowds  to  behold  their  reverse  of 
fortune.  The  fields  were  deserted ;  houses  were 
left  empty;  a  prodigious  multitude  assembled 
from  all  qusrters  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the 
spectacle.  The  insolence  of  the  rabble  was  more 
than  the  squadron  of  horse,  called  PicxHTijrA,> 
had  patience  to  endure.  They  marched  off  in 
disdain,  directing  their  route  towards  Magontia- 
cum;  nor  could  Sanctus,  their  commander,  by 
threats  or  menaces,  divert  them  from  their  pur- 
pose. In  their  way  they  met  Longinus,  the 
murderer  of  Vocula,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot  By  that  sacrifice  they  began  to  expiate 
their  own  disgrace.  The  legions,  without  altera 
ing  their  course,  proceeded  to  the  ci^  of  the 
Treverians,  and  pitched  their  tents  under  the 
walls. 

LXIU.  Civilis  and  Classicus,  elated  with  suc- 
cess, had  it  in  contemplation  to  give  the  Agrip- 
pinian  colony  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Their 
own  natural  ferocity  and  love  of  plunder  eon- 
spired  to  prompt  them  to  this  act  of  barbaxUy ; 
but  motives  of  policy  counterbalanced  their 
inclinations.  They  knew  that  to  the  founders  of 
a  new  empire  the  fame  of  clemency  is  always 
an  advantage.  Civilis  had  other  reasons:  hit 
son,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was 
taken  into  custody  by  the  Agrippinians,  and 
treated  with  marks  of  respect  Civilis  felt  the 
obligation,  and  gratitude  touched  his  heart  {  but 
the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  saw  the  opulence 
of  the  place,  and  the  increase  of  population,  with 
an  eye  of  envy.  They  insisted,  that,  to  termi- 
nate the  war,  it  was  necessary  either  to  make  it 
an  open  city  for  all  Germany,  or  to  demolish  it 
at  once,  and,  by  that  stroke,  exterminate  the 
Ubian  race. 

LXIV.  The  Tencterians,  a  people  dwelling  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  thought  fit  to 
send  ambassadors  to  the  Agrippinian  colony,  with 
directions  to  explain  to  an  assembly  of  the  state 
the  sentiments  of  the  German  nations.  The  per- 
son among  the  deputies  most  distingushed  by  his 


3  A  squadron  of  cavalry  raised  by  the  people  of  PI* 
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feroelty  spoke  as  follows:  <<That  you  have 
restored  yourselves  to  j'our  country,  and  are 
become  Germans  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  we 
return  thanks  to  the  gods,  whom  we  adore  in 
common,  and  in  particular  to  Mars,  the  supreme 
of  deities.  We  congratulate  you  on  this  great 
occasion;  you  will  live,  henceforward,  among 
nations  bom  in  freedom,  and  you  will  enjoy  your 
natural  rights.  The  Romans  hitherto  were  mas- 
ters of  our  lands,  our  rivers,  and  even  of  the  ele- 
ments over  our  heads.  They  excluded  us  from 
all  intercourse  with  you ;  if  at  any  time  we  were 
allowed  access  to  your  city,  it  was  under  the 
eye  of  a  guard ;  and,  what  to  a  warlike  people 
was  the  worst  indignity,  we  were  forced  to  visit 
you  without  arms,  defenceless  and  almost  naked, 
nay,  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  favour.  Would 
you  now  establish  our  mutual  friendship  on  a 
firm  foundation  ?  These  are  the  conditions  t  de- 
molish the  walls  of  your  city,  those  monuments 
of  your  former  slavery.  The  fiercest  animals, 
if  you  keep  them  close  confined,  grow  mild  in 
time,  and  forget  their  nature.  Rise  at  once,  and 
by  a  general  massacre  extirpate  the  Roman  race. 
Liberty  and  the  presence  of  a  master  are  incom- 
patible. When  you  have  destroyed  your  ene- 
mies, let  their  goods  be  brought  into  a  common 
stock  I  allow  no  embezzlement,  nor  sufiTer  any 
man  to  think  of  his  own  advantage.  Our  com- 
mon ancestors  enjoyed  both  banks  of  the  Rhino : 
let  those  rights  be  now  restored.  The  use  of 
light  and  air  is  given  by  nature  to  us  all,  and  the 
same  liberal  hand  has  opened  to  the  brave  and 
Taliant  a  free  passage  to  every  region  of  the 
globe.  Revive  the  customs  of  your  ancestors ;  re- 
stora  the  primitive  laws,  and  renounce  the  charm 
of  baneful  pleasures.  The  Romans,  hitherto, 
have  waged  a  war  of  luxury,  and  have  succeed- 
ed more  by  their  vices  ^  than  by  their  valour. 
Prove  yourselves  Germans,  shake  oft  the  yoke ; 
be  a  regenerated,  a  brave,  unmixed,  and  warlike 
people  I  you  will  then  be  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  your  neighbours:  in  time,  per- 
haps, you  may  rise  to  the  dignity  of  giving  laws 
to  others." 

LXV.  The  Agrippinians  desired  time  for  de- 
liberation. If  they  complied  with  the  terms, 
they  trembled  at  the  consequences;  and,  in 
their  present  condition,  a  peremptory  refusal  was 
more  than  they  dared  to  hazard.  Their  answer 
was  as  follows :  *<  As  soon  as  we  perceived  the 
dawn  of  returning  liberty,  we  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  to  make 
common  cause  with  you  and  the  rest  of  our  Ger- 
man relatives.  But  when  the  Roman  armies 
tie  assembling  on  every  side,  is  that  a  time  to  de- 
molish our  fortifications  ?  The  juncture  requires 


1  The  Romans  kept  the  nations  in  subjection,  not  so 
nneh  \if  their  urms  as  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
whkh  they  called  dvUization.  See  the  Life  of  Agricola, 
■.IL 


that  we  should  rather  add  to  their  strength.  If, 
heretofore,  there  have  been  within  our  territo- 
ries emigrants  from  Italy  and  the  provinces  of 
Rome,  the  rage  of  war  has  destroyed  them,  or  they 
have  made  their  escape  to  their  native  home.  As 
to  those  who  formerly  transplanted  their  fami- 
lies, and  settled  amongst  us,  they  have  been  for 
a  long  time  part  of  the  colony,  intermixed  and 
blended  with  us  by  intermarriages  and  the  ties 
of  consanguinity.  Their  descendants  are  our 
own  progeny :.  this  is  their  native  land,  and  this 
their  country.  And  are  we  now  required  to 
cut  the  throats  of  our  fathers,  our  brothers,  and 
our  children  ?  That  black  design  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  the  Tencterians.  A  free  commerce 
shall  be  established :  all  duties,  that  are  a  re- 
straint on  trade  and  liberty,  shall  be  repealed. 
Our  city  shall  be  open  to  you,  but  with  this  re- 
striction :  you  must  come  unarmed,  and  in  open 
day,  that  these  regulations,  at  present  new  and 
therefore  feeble,  may  gain  strength  from  time, 
and  grow  into  established  usage.  We  desire 
that  Civilis  and  Veleda  may  arbitrate  between 
us.  Under  their  sanction  the  treaty  shall  be 
ratified."  The  Tencterians  acquiesced.  Am- 
bassadors were  sent  with  presents  to  Civilis  and 
Veleda,  and,  by  their  mediation,  all  matters  were 
adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Agrippinians. 
The  deputies,  however,  were  not  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  Veleda.  To  increase  the  veneration 
paid  to  her  character,  all  access  to  her  person 
was  denied.  She  resided  in  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  tower.  A  near  relation,  chosen  for  the* 
purpose,  conveyed  to  her  several  questions,  and 
from  that  sanctuary  brought  back  oracular  re- 
sponses, like  a  messenger  who  held  commerce 
with  the  gods.  ■* 

LXVL  Strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  the 
Agrippinian  colony,  Civilis  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  neighbouring  states ;  determined,  if  gentle 
measures  proved  ineffectual,  to  subdue  them  by 
force.  The  Sunicians  >  had  already  submitted 
to  his  arms,  and  he  had  formed  the  youth  of  the 
country  capable  of  beariog  arms  into  regular  co- 
horts. To  oppose  his  progress,  Claudius  Labeo 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Betasians,  Tungrians,  and  Nervians,  raised  by 
sudden  levies.  Having  taken  an  advantageous 
post,  where  he  commanded  the  bridge  over  the 
Mouse,  he  ventured  an  engagement.  The  battle 
was,  for  some  time,  fought  in  a  narrow  defile 
with  doubtful  success,  till  the  Germans,  with 
their  usual  dexterity  in  swimming,  crossed  the 
river,  and  charged  Labeo's  forces  in  the  rear. 
Civilis,  with  a  bold  effort  of  courage,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  a  preconcerted  measure,  rushed 
among  the  Tungrians,  proclaiming  aloud,  '*  that 
the  object  of  the  war  was  not  to  procure  for  the 
Batavians  and  Treverians   dominion   over  the 


2  For  the  Sunicl,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  Volume. 
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nfttions.  We  have  no  such  anogtuce,  no  such 
wild  ambition.  We  court  your  alliance  t  I  am 
ready  to  join  you ;  your  general,  if  you  will  j  if 
not,  a  common  soldier.**  This  speech  had  its 
effect  The  common  men  felt  the  impression, 
and  sheathed  their  swords.  In  that  moment, 
Campanus  and  Juvenalls,  the  leading  chieftains 
of  the  Tungrians,  in  behalf  of  themselyes  and 
their  whole  nation,  submitted  to  Civilis.  Labeo 
made  his  escape.  The  Betasians  and  the  Ner- 
▼ians  in  like  manner  surrendered.  Ciyilis  in- 
corporated them  with  his  army,  and,  in  a  tide 
of  success,  saw  his  strength  increasing  every 
day.  The  adjacent  nations  were  overawed  by 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  or  voluntarily  entered 
into  the  confederacy. 

LXVII.  Meanwhile,  Julius  Sabinus,  having 
destroyed  all  public  monuments  of  the  alliances 
between  Rome  ,and  the  Lingones,  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Ciesar.  He 
put  himself,  soon  after,  at  the  head  of  an  undis- 
ciplined multitude  of  hu  countrymen,  and  march- 
ed against  the  Sequanians,^  a  neighbouring  state, 
at  that  time  faithful  to  Rome.  The  Sequanians 
did  not  decline  the  conflict  Fortune  favoured 
the  juster  cause.  The  Lingones  were  defeated. 
The  rashness  with  which  Sabinus  rushed  on  to 
the  attack,  was  equalled  by  nothing  but  the 
precipitation  with  which  he  fled  the  field.  He 
escaped  to  a  cottage,  and,  in  order  to  spread 
a  report  of  hu  death,  set  fire  to  the  place.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  he  perished  in  the 
flames.  He  lived  nine  years  afterwards.  The 
various  arts  by  which  he  protracted  his  days, 
and  the  subterraneous  places  in  which  he  lay 
concealed,  together  with  the  constancy  of  his 
friends,  and  the  memorable  example  of  his  wife 
Epponina,^  shall  be  recorded  in  their  proper 
place.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  Sequanians 
checked  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  states 
of  Gaul  began  to  think  with  moderation,  and 
to  reflect  on  the  law  of  nations  and  the  faith  of 
subsisting  treaties.  The  people  of  Rheims^  set 
the  example.  By  a  proclamation  dispersed 
through  Gaul,  they  summoned  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  several  provinces,  in  order  to 
consult  which  was  most  for  the  general  interest, 
a  settled  peace,  or  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  reco- 
very of  their  liberty. 

LXVin.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  these 
transactions,  exaggerated  always   beyond   the 


3  Tables  of  brass,  on  which  was  enj^ven  the  treaty 
of  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  the  Lingones. 

4  For  the  Sequani,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  liie  Volume. 

5  The  account  here  promised  of  Epponlna's  fidelity  has 
not  come  down  to  us.  She  was  discoyered  in  a  cavern 
whh  Sabinus  her  husband  nine  years  afterwards,  and 
with  him  conveyed  to  Rome.  Plutarch,  who  relates  the 
particulars,  says  that  her  death  was  the  disgrace  of  Ves- 
pasian's reign.   Seo  Appendix  to  Hist.  t.  s.  23. 

6  The  Rami  inhabited  whai  If  now  called  the  Diocese 
of  ilAeims. 


truth,  keptMucitnus  in  a  state  of  anxiety.  He 
had  already  appointed  Annius  Gallus  and  Petf- 
lius  Cerealis  to  command  the  German  armies ; 
but,  though  they  were  both  oflBeers  of  distin- 
guished merit,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they 
would  prove  unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  war. 
Rome,  at  the  same  time,  could  not  be  left  with- 
out a  ruler.  From  the  unbridled  passions  of 
Domitian  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended* 
Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius  Varus  were  both 
suspected.  The  latter  commanded  the  prsBto« 
nan  guards,  and  by  consequence,  had  arms  and 
men  in  his  power.  Mucianus  removed  him 
from  his  ofllce,  and,  to  soften  his  fall,  made  him 
superintendent  of  the  public  granaries.  To  re- 
concile Domitian,  the  known  friend  of  Varus, 
to  the  measure,  he  gave  the  vacant  post  to  Ar- 
retinus  Clemens,  a  man  nearly  related  to  the 
house  of  Vespasian,  and  high  in  favour  with  the 
young  prince.  His  father,  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula, held  the  same  command,  with  considera- 
ble reputation.  The  name,  Mucianus  observed, 
would  be  welcome  to  the  soldiers ;  and  the  new 
ofllcer,  though  a  member  of  the  senate,  would 
be  able  to  discharge  the  duty  of  both  stations. 
An  expedition  against  the  Germans  was  now  a 
settled  measure.  The  principal  men  at  Rome 
had  notice  to  attend  the  army.  Numbers  offer- 
ed themselves  with  views  of  ambition.  Domi- 
tian and  Mucianus  prepared  to  set  out,  but  with 
different  motives  $  the  prince  with  the  ardour  of 
youth,  panting  for  the  novelty  of  enterprise  i 
Mucianus,  with  studied  delays,  endeavouring  to 
protract  the  time,  in  order  to  allay  the  impetu- 
osity of  Domitian.  A  young  man  of  his  rank, 
hurried  away  by  his  passions,  or  misled  by  evil 
counsellors,  might,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  so 
embarrass  every  thing,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible either  to  wage  war  with  advantage,  or  to 
conclude  an  honourable  peace. 

Two  of  the  victorious  legions,  namely,  the 
sixth  and  eighth,  with  the  twenty-first  from 
the  Vitelllan  party,  and  the  second  from  the 
forces  lately  raised,  had  orders  to  march  into 
Gaul  by  different  routes ;  some  over  the  Penine 
and  Cottian  Alps,  and  others  over  the  Giaian 
mountains.  The  fourteenth  legion  was  recalled 
from  Britain,  and  the  sixth  and  tenth  from  Spain. 
Alarmed  by  these  preparations,  the  states  of 
Gaul,  already  disposed  to  pacific  measures,  held 
a  convention  at  Rbetms.  The  deputies  of  the 
Treverians  attended  the  meeting,  and  with  them 
Tullius  Valentinus,  a  fierce  incendiary,  and  the 
most  active  promoter  of  the  war.  In  a  speech 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  he  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  declamation,  abounding  with  all  the  topics 
of  invective  usually  urged  against  the  authority 
of  extensive  empires,  and  all  the  injurious  re- 
flections that  could  be  cast  on  the  Roman  name. 
To  inflame  sedition  was  the  talent  of  the  man. 
Possessing  a  daring  genius  and  a  turbulent  vein 
of  eloquence,  no  wonder  that  be  was  the  favour* 
ite  orator  of  the  vulgar. 
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LXIX.  Jalias  Auspez,  a  leading  chief  among 
the  people  of  Rbeims,  rose  in  opposition  to  the 
Treyerian.  He  painted  forth  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  blei sings  of  peace.  *<  Nations," 
he  said, «  might  be  involved  in  all  the  calamities 
of  war  by  men  of  no  account  in  the  field.  The 
coward  may  begin  hostilities,  but  the  brave  and 
valiant  are  left  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  quarrel. 
Even  then  the  Roman  legions  were  advancing, 
and  to  oppose  them  would  be  a  vain  attempt." 
He  urged  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  by  that  con- 
sideration succeeded  with  men  of  sober  judg- 
ment ;  the  young  and  ardent  were  restrained  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  approaching  danger.  All 
admired  the  spirit  of  Valentinus,  but  the  advice 
of  Auspex  was  adopted.  The  states  of  Gaul 
had  not  forgot,  that,  in  the  commotions  excited 
by  Vindex,  the  Treverians  and  Lingones  ^  had 
sided  with  Verginius,  and  that  conduct  was  still 
felt  with  resentment  The  mutual  jealousy 
with  which  the  several  provinces  beheld  each 
other,  was  still  another  reason  to  prevent  their 
acting  in  concert.  «  Who  was  to  have  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  ?  Under  whose  auspices  were 
the  troops  to  take  the  field  ?  And,  if  their  efforts 
were  crowded  with  success,  where  were  they  to 
fix  the  seat  of  empire  ?"  By  this  spirit  of  emu- 
lation all  were  thrown  into  violent  debate ;  they 
had  gained  no  victory,  and  yet  were  quarrelling 
for  the  spoils.  One  state  talked  of  its  alliances ; 
another  was  rich  and  powerful ;  a  third  boasted 
of  its  ancient  origin,  and  all  with  arrogance 
claimed  the  superiority.  The  result  was  a 
general  resolution  to  prefer  their  present  condi- 
tion to  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  dangerous  war. 
Letters  were  despatched  to  the  Treverians  in 
the  name  of  the  states  of  Gaul,  requiring  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  while  repentance  might 
obtain  their  pardon,  and  their  friends  were  ready 
to  solicit  for  them.  Valentinus  opposed  all  terms 
of  accommodation.  His  countrymen,  by  his 
advice,  were  deaf  to  all  remonstrances.  But 
war  was  not  the  talent  of  their  leader.  Skilled 
in  debate,  he  was  a  factious  demagogue,  and  an 
inactive  soldier. 

LXX.  The  exertions  of  the  Treverians,  the 
Lingones,  and  other  revolted  states,  were  in  no 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 
Between  their  generals  no  concerted  plan,  no 
union  of  counsels.  Civilis  traversed  the  defiles 
and  devious  parts  of  Belgians  with  no  object  in 
view  but  that  of  making  Labeo  his  prisoner,  or 
forcfing  him  to  fly  the  country.  Classicus  loi- 
tered away  the  time  in  indolence,  pleased  with 
his  imaginary  empire,  and  swaying  a  sceptre 
not  yet  in  his  possession.  Even  Tutor  neglected 
to  secure  the  banks  ef  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
the  passes  of  the  Alps.  In  the  meantime,  the 
one  and  twentieth  legion,  by  the  way  of  Vindo- 


1  See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

2  The  country  about  Bruget* 


nissa,  penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  Sextilius  Felix* 
with  the  auxiliary  cohorts,  forced  his  way  through 
Rhstia.8  He  was  joined  by  a  squadron  of  horse, 
embodied  first  by  Yitellius,  and  afterwards  listed 
under  Vespasian.  Their  commanding  oflicer 
was  Julius  Briganticus,  whose  mother  was  the 
sister  of  Civilis.  The  uncle  and  the  nephew 
hated  each  other;  and,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
family  quarrels,  their  animosity  was  deep,  en- 
venomed, and  implacable.  Tutor  found  means 
to  augment  his  army  by  new  musters  in  the 
country  of  Uie  Vangiones,4  the  Caracatians,  and 
Tribocians.  He  added  a  body  of  Roman  vet- 
erans, both  horse  and  foot,  whom  he  had  either 
inveigled  by  promises,  or  compelled  by  menaces. 
A  cohort  detached  by  Sextilius  Felix  appeared 
in  sight.  The  veteran  legionaries  put  the  whole 
corps  to  the  sword  ;  but  seeing  the  approach  of 
Roman  generals  and  a  Roman  army  they  went 
over  to  that  side,  and  by  a  second  desertion 
atoned  for  the  disgrace  of  the  first.  The  Tribo- 
cians, the  Vangiones,  and  the  Caracatians,  follow- 
ed their  example. 

Tutor,  being  now  deserted  by  all  but  hit 
countrymen  the  Treverians,  thought  it  beat  to 
make  his  retreat  He  avoided  Magontiacam, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Blngium^ 
where,  having  destroyed  the  bridge  orer  the 
river  Nava,<  he  thought  himself  posted  to  advan- 
tage. Felix,  with  a  cohort  under  his  command, 
hung  closely  on  his  rear.  Having  found  a  ford- 
able  place,  his  men  crossed  the  river,  and  rushed 
on  to  the  attack.  Tutor  was  put  to  the  rout, 
and  totally  defeated.  The  Treverians,  struck 
with  terror,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  dispersed 
themselves  about  the  country.  Some  of  their 
chiefs,  to  claim  the  merit  of  a  voluntary  suIh 
mission,  fled  for  refuge  to  such  states,  as  had 
not  joined  the  revolt  The  legions  which  had 
been  removed,  as  already  mentioned,  from  Nove- 
sium  and  Bonn  to  the  territory  of  the  Treverians, 
seized  their  opportunity  to  renew  their  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Vespasian.  Valentinus  was  absent 
in  some  other  quarter.  He  returned  breathing 
vengeance,  and  bent  on  new  commotions ;  but 
the  legions  quitted  the  country,  and  pursued 
their  route  to  ^Mediomatricum,  a  city  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome.  By  the  zeal  and  ardour  of 
Tutor  and  Valentinus,  the  Treverians  were  once 
more  incited  to  take  up  arms.  To  strengthen  the 
band  of  union  by  cLwtingoff  all  hopes  of  pardon, 
they  murdered  Herennius  and  Numisius,  two  com- 
manders of  legions ;  and  by  that  exploit  hoped 
to  rouse  the  desperate  valour  of  their  country- 
men. 


3  The  Rh»ti,  now  the  Grismi, 

4  YaogioDes,  now  the  diocese  of  Worma. 

6  For  Blngium,  eec  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 

6  Naya,  a  river  that  nina  into  the  Rhine.   See  the 
Geographical  Table. 

7  Mediomatrici,  now  the  diocese  of  Afe/jB. 
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LXXI.  Soch  wu  the  state  of  the  wu 
when  Petilius  Cerealis  reached  Ma^ntiacom. 
By  his  arrival  the  face  of  things  was  changed. 
That  genera],  always  eager  to  give  battle,  and, 
hy  his  natural  temper,  more  disposed  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  contempt  than  to  prevent  a  sur- 
prise, harangued  his  men,  and  by  his  manly 
eloquence  inspired  them  with  new  ardour.  He 
desired  that  they  would  hold  themselves  in  rea- 
diness for  action,  as  he  was  resolved  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  that  offered.  The  levies,  which 
had  been  raised  in  Gaul,  he  ordered  back  to  their 
own  country,  with  directions  to  publish  every 
where,  that  the  legions  were  sufficient  to  defend 
the  empire ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  allies  might 
return  to  the  employments  of  peace,  secure  from 
danger,  since  the  Roman  armies  had  taken  the 
field.  By  this  message  the  Gauls  were  wrought 
to  a  more  pacific  temper.  Their  young  men 
being  thus  restored  to  their  country,  they  felt 
their  tribute  lighter ;  and,  their  service  being  no 
longer  wanted,  their  zeal  rose  in  proportion. 

Civilis  and  Classicus  saw  the  sad  reverse  of 
their  affairs.  Tutor  was  defeated,  the  Treverians 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  fortune  began  to  smile  on 
the  Roman  aims.  In  this  distress,  they  drew 
together  their  scattered  forces ;  taking  care,  in 
the  meantime,  to  warn  Valentinus,  by  repeated 
messengers,  not  to  stand  the  hazard  of  a  decisive 
engagement  Cerealis  was  the  more  impatient 
to  strike  a  sudden  blow.  He  despatched  proper 
ofllcers  to  Mediomatricnm,  with  orders  to  bring 
forward  the  legions  from  that  place,  by  the  short- 
est route.  Having,  in  the  meantime,  united  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  Magontiacum  with  the  forces 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  Italy,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  rapid  marches,  and  in  three  days 
arrived  at  Rigodulum.*  At  that  plsce  Valen- 
tinus, at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Treverians, 
had  taken  post  in  a  strong  situation,  defended  on 
one  side  by  the  Moselle,'  and  in  other  parts 
inclosed  by  mountains.  To  the  natural  strength 
of  the  place  he  added  a  deep  fosse,  and  a  rampart 
of  stones  piled  on  one  another.  The  Roman 
general  was  determined  to  surmount  all  difficul- 
ties. He  ordered  the  infantry  to  rush  on  to  the 
assault,  while  the  cavalry  gained  the  higher 
ground.  He  despised  an  enemy  consisting  of 
new  levies ;  an  undisciplined  army,  to  whom 
their  fortifications  could  give  no  advantage  which 
Roman  valour  was  not  able  to  conquer.  The 
first  ascent  was  difficult  For  some  time  the 
soldiers  were  retarded  by  the  missive  weapons  of 
the  enemy  {  but  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  they 
gained  the  summit  A  close  engagement  fol- 
lowed. The  Barbarians  were  hurled  headlong 
from  the  steep,  as  if  their  fortifications  tumbled 
down  in  ruins.  In  the  meantime  a  party  of 
the  cavalry,  having  circled  round  the  smooth 


8  Rlgodolum ;  now  Rigoli  on  the  MmdU  near 
3tsms. 


edges  of  the  hill,  made  the  principal^Igie  chiefs 
prisoners  of  war,  with  Valentinus,  their  general, 
in  the  number. 

LXXII.  On  the  following  day  Cerealis  enter- 
ed the  capital  of  the  Treverians.  The  soldiers 
panted  for  the  destruction  of  the  city.  "  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Classicus  and  of  Tutor.  By 
them  the  legions  had  been  besieged  and  mas- 
sacred. What  was  the  guilt  of  Cremona  ?  That 
unfortunate  city  checked  the  career  of  a  victorious 
army  for  a  single  night,  and,  for  that  offence, 
was  swept  from  the  bosom  of  Italy.  And  shall 
a  hostile  city,  standing  on  the  confines  of  Ger- 
many, be  allowed  to  subsist,  and  even  to  flourish, 
rich  with  the  spoil  of  plundered  armies,  and 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  generals  ? 
Let  the  booty  be  added  to  the  public  treasure  \ 
but  let  the  place  be  wrapt  in  flames,  and  the 
whole  colony  laid  in  ruins.  That  just  revenge 
would  atone  for  the  loss  of  so  many  Roman 
camps.  The  soldiers  ask  no  more.*'  Cerealis 
dreaded  the  consequence  of  suffering  his  army  to 
retaliate  by  acts  of  cruelty,  which,  he  knew, 
would  brand  his  name  with  infamy.  He  checked 
the  fttiy  of  his  men,  and  they  obeyed.  The  rage 
of  civil  war  was  over,  and  against  foreign  ene> 
mies  there  was  nothing  to  embitter  the  soldier's 
mind.  There  was,  besides,  another  object,  that 
touched  every  heart  with  compassion.  The 
legions  from  Mediomatricum  presented  a  spec- 
tacle truly  wretched.  Conscious  of  their  guilt, 
they  stood  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Between  the  two  armies  no  mntual  salutation 
passed.  The  men  in  disgrace  heard  the  words 
of  consolation  from  their  friends,  and  made  no 
answer.  They  retired  in  silence  to  their  tents, 
wishing  to  hide  themselves  from  the  face  of  day. 
Fear  made  no  part  of  their  distress.  They  felt 
the  infamy  of  their  conduct,  and  shame  and 
anguish  of  heart  overwhelmed  them.  Even  the 
men  who  were  flushed  with  their  recent  victory, 
stood  at  gaze  in  mute  astonishment  They 
pitied  their  fellow  soldiers,  but  did  not  dare  to 
raise  their  voices  in  their  favour.  They  showed 
their  compassion  by  their  pathetic  sUence,  and 
interceded  for  them  with  their  tears.  Cerealis 
removed  all  cause  of  apprehension.  He  declared 
that  all  that  had  happened,  either  in  consequence 
of  dissensions  among  the  superior  officers,  by 
sedition  among  the  soldiers,  or  the  treachery  of 
the  enemy,  was  the  effect  of  fatal  necessity. 
"  But  now,"  he  said,  **  the  revolted  soldiers  are 
once  more  the  soldiers  of  their  country.  From 
this  day  you  are  enlisted  in  the  service,  and  from 
this  day  you  are  bound  by  the  oath  of  fidelity. 
The  emperor  has  forgot  all  that  has  happened, 
and  your  general  will  remember  nothing."  The 
penitent  troops  were  admitted  into  the  camp  i 
and  the  general  gave  out  in  orders  to  every  com- 
pany, tluit  no  man  should  presume,  upon  any 
occasion,  public  or  private,  to  mention  the  revolt 
of  the  legions,  or  the  disasten  that  happened 
afterwards. 
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LXXIIL    Cenalis,  without  loss    of   time, 
called  an  assembly  of  the  Treverians  and  Lin- 
gones.    '^Ils  speech  was  to  the  following  effect: 
«  Eloquence  is  not  mj  province ;  it  is  a  talent 
which  I  never  cultivated.    Arms  have  been  my 
profession  x  in  the  field  of  battle  I  have  given 
you  proof  of  Roman  valour.     But  words,  and 
what  you  call  eloquence,  are,  in  your  estimation, 
superior  gifts,  of  power  to  change  the  colours  of 
good  and  evil.  It  is  not  by  the  nature  of  things 
that  you  form  your  judgment :  the  speech  of  a 
seditious  incendiary  has  more  weight  and  influ- 
ence.    But  a  few  plain  words  may  prove  a 
seasonable  antidote.    I  shall,  therefore,  explain 
myself  to  you  on  certain  points,  which,  now  the 
war  if  over,  it  will  be  more  your  Interest  to  hear, 
than  mine  to  enforce.  When  the  Boman  gene- 
rals at  the  head  of  their  armies  entered  your 
territories,  and  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  they 
were  neither  led  by  their  own  ambition,  nor  the 
lust  of  conquest.     They  were  invited  by  your 
ancestors,  at  that  time  torn  by  intestine  divisions, 
and  driven  to  the  brink  of  ruin.    You  had  call- 
ed the  Germans  to  your  aid,  and  those  Barba- 
rians proved  the  worst  of  tyrants:  they  enslaved, 
without  distinction,   those  who  invited  them, 
and   those  who  resisted.     The  battles   which 
Rome  has  fought  with  the  Teutones  i  and  the 
Cimbrians,  need  not  be  mentioned.     Her  wars 
in  Germany,  and  the  toil  and  vigour  of  her  le- 
gions, with  the  various  events  that  followed,  are 
all  sufficiently  known.  If  the  legions  seized  the 
bankr  of  the  Rhine,  can  the  defence  of  Italy  be 
deemed  the  motive  ?  The  protection   of  Gaul 
was  the  object,  that  another  Ariovistus  9  may 
not  aspire  to  reign  over  you.     And  do  you  now 
imagine  that  Civilis,  or  the  Batavians,  or  tiie 
nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  have  that  afietftion 
for  you  and  your  welfare  which  your  forefathers 
never  experienced  from  their  ancestors  P    The 
same  motives  that  first  incited  the  Germans  to 
cross  the  Rhine,  will  ever  subsist:  ambition, 
avarice,  and  the  love  of  new  settlements,  will  be 
perpetual  incentives.    The  Germans   will  be 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  change  their  swampy  fens 
and  barren  deserts  for  your  fertile  plains,  and 
fruitful  vallejTS.  On  your  own  soil  they  wish  to 
lord  it  over  you.     They  come  to  ravage  your 
lands,  and  liberty  is  the  pretext  But  the  rights 
of  man,  and  other  specious  names,  are  the  lan- 
guage of  all  who  want  to  usurp  dominion  over 
others. 

LXXrV.  ••  Your  country,  till  yon  put  your- 
selves under  our  protection,  was  at  all  times  ha- 
rassed with  wars,  and  oppressed  by  tyrants. 
Rome  has  been  often  insulted,  often  provoked, 


1  See  Tellelus  Patercnlas,  lib.  ii.  s.  8  and  12 ;  Plutarch 
la  Mario ;  and  Mallet*s  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Denmark,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

2  For  Ariovistus,  the  German  chief  who  pushed  his 
eonciaests  In  Oaul;  see  Cttsar  De  Bell.  Gall.  1.  s.  31. 


by  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  Gauls ;  and  what  has 
been  the  use  of  her  victories  P  She  required  no 
more  at  your  hands  than  what  was  necessary 
for  the  aid  of  a  goveroment  that  defends  and 
protects  you.s    To  maintain  the  tranquillity  of 
nations,  arms  are  necessary }  soldiers  must  be 
kept  in  pay  {  and  without  a  tribute  from  the 
provinces,  how  are  supplies  to  be  raised  f    In 
common  with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  you  enjoy 
every  benefit.    Our  legions  are  often  command- 
ed by  you ;  you  are  governors  of  your  own  pro- 
vinces, and  even  of  others  subject  to  the  empire. 
All  posts  of  honour  are  open  to  you ;  nothing  is 
precluded.     Does  a  virtuous   prince  reign  at 
Rome ;  though  placed  at  a  distance,  you  feel  the 
mildness  of  his   government     Does  a   tyrant 
rule  with  an  iron  rod,  his  weight  is  felt  by  those 
immediately  within  his  reach.     Natural  evils, 
such  as  incessant  rains,  and  barren  seasons,  yoa 
are  forced  to  bear  :*  political  evils,  such  as  the 
avarice  and  prodigality  of  princes,  should  in  like 
manner  be  endured.    As  long  as  there  are  men, 
there  will  be  vices.  But  vice  is  not  without  in- 
terruption.    Better  times  succeed,  and  the  vir- 
tue of  a  good  prince  atones  for  antecedent  evils. 
But,   perhaps,    you    expect    from   Tutor    and 
from   Classicus    a  mild   and    equitable   reign. 
Under  their  auspices  annies  must  be  raised 
to  repel  the  Germans  and   the   Britons;   and 
this,  you  fancy,  will  be    done  with  lighter 
taxes  than  you  pay  at  present     Overturn  the 
Roman  power,  (may  the  gods  avert  so  dire  a 
calamity !]  and  what  think  you  will  be  the  con- 
sequence f  The  nations  will  rise  in  arms,  and 
the  world  will  be  a  theatre  of  war.     During  a 
space  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  mighty  fabric 
of  the  empire  has  been  raised  by  the  valour  of 
the  legions,  and  a  series  of  victories ;  nor  can 
that  fabric  be  rent  from  its  foundation,  without 
burying  all  who  prevail  against  it  in  one  general 
ruin.     In  that  scene  of  wild  commotion,  Gaul 
will  be  the  sufferer.    You  have  gold  and  riches, 
those  great  incentives  of  ambition,  and  the  prime 
cause  of  war.     Peace  is  your  interest    Cherish 
it,  therefore,  and  honour  the  city  of  Rome :  a 
city,  that  protects  her  subjects,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  receive  the  conquered  upon  equal  terms 
with  her  own  inhabitants.    Take  warning  from 
your  own  experience;    you  have  known  the 
smiles  and  the  frowns  of  fortune ;  it  will  now 
be  yours  to  show  that  you  have  the  wisdom  to 


3  No  tribute  wu  required  from  the  Oauls,  but  what 
wu  absolutely  necessary  lor  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. 

4  Seneca  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect :  Omma 
itaque  tie  patitur  at^denSf  ut  hiemis  rigortm^  el  in* 
temperantiam  caU^  ut  fervcreM  morbotqutf  tt  cmUra 
forU  tMcddenUa,  Seneca,  De  Conetantia  Sapienlis^  cap. 
9.    Pope  has  said  in  the  same  spirit : 

If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  heaven's  desigi^ 
Why  then  a  Boboia  or  a  Catilins  1 
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prefer  to  t  revolt,  which  may  InvoWe  you  all  in 
ruin,  a  pacific  temper,  and  a  due  regard  to  your 
own  internal  happiness."  This  speech  revived 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Oauls.  They  expected 
to  he  treated  with  rigour,  and  their  feaii  were 
dissipated. 

LXXV.  The  Romans  were  in  possession  of 
the  Treverian  state,  when  Ceiealis  received 
letters  from  Civilis  and  Classicus,  in  substance 
as  follows  I  "Vespasian  is  no  morei  though 
the  secret  is  suppressed  with  care,  the  iaet  is 
well  known.  Italy  and  Rome  are  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  by  their  own  dissensions. 
Domitian  and  Mucianus  are  high-sounding 
names,  yet  signify  nothing.  If  Cerealis  aspired 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Gaul,  Civilis  and  Classicus 
would  rest  contented  with  the  Batavian  do- 
minions. If  he  prefened  the  decision  of  the 
•word,  they  were  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of 
the  field."  To  this  message  Cerealis  returned 
no  answer,  but  sent  the  letter,  and  the  person 
who  brought  it,  to  Domitian.  Meanwhile,  the 
barbarians,  in  detached  parties,  came  pouring 
down  from  every  quarter.  Cerealis  was  cen- 
•ured  for  suffering  an  army  to  be  assembled, 
when  he  might  have  aftacked  the  enemy  in 
sepaisfte  divisions,  before  they  formed  a  junc- 
tion. He  had  even  neglected  to  fortify  his 
camp,  and  at  last  contented  himself  with  a  fosse 
and  a  palisade. 

LXXVI.  The  chiefs  of  the  Cretmaa  aimy 
were  divided  in  opinion  about  their  future 
operations.  Civilis  ?ras  for  waiting  till  the  na^ 
lions  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
« The  Romans,"  he  said, « would  shrink  with 
terror  from  the  approach  of  those  gallant  war^ 
riors.  The  Gauls  were  of  no  account  {  a  race  of 
dastards,  and  the  ready  prey  to  the  conqueror. 
The  Belgians  are  the  strength  of  their  nation  i 
and  yet  those  states  are  either  in  arras  against 
the  Romans,  or  with  us  in  their  hearts."  Tu- 
tor opposed  this  advice.  *<  By  protracting  the 
war,  the  enemy  would  gain  time  to  augment 
their  army.  Their  legions  were  advancing  on 
every  side.  One  was  already  arrived  from  Bri- 
tain, others  were  on  their  march  from  Spain, 
and  more  from  Italy  i  all  hardy  veterans,  inured 
to  the  fatigue  and  the  perils  of  war.  The  Ger- 
mans, for  whom  we  are  desired  to  wait,  are 
strangers  to  discipline ;  men  unaccustomed  to 
obey  their  officers,  without  any  other  guide 
than  their  own  caprice,  and  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  Besides  this,  they  are  a  venal  race } 
money  is  their  passion,  and  with  those  sinews 
of  war  the  Romans  are  best  provided.  And 
when  the  price  of  inactivity  is  equal  to  the 
wages  of  war,  what  soldier  will  not  prefer  the 
former?  If  we  offer  battle,  what  force  has 
Cerealis  to  bring  against  ^$  ?  His  legions  are 
the  poor  remains  of  the  German  army,  the 
refuse  of  the  sword,  all  lately  bound  by  solemn 
oaths  to  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  On  what 
does  the  Roman  found  his  hopes  ?  He  put  to 


the  rout  an  undisciplined  handfiil  of  men  un^ 
the  conduct  of  Valentinus  i  but  that  very  cii^ 
cumstance  will  be  his  ruin.  The  general  and 
his  army  are  inspired  with  a  fit  of  valour,  and 
will  soon  have  reason  to  repent  of  their  rash- 
ness. Let  him  hazard  an  engagement  t  it  will 
not  be  with  Valentinus,  a  young  orator,  fluent 
in  words,  but  of  no  skill  in  wart  the  affair  will 
be  with  Civilis  and  with  Classicus.  The  sight 
of  those  chiefs  will  cover  the  legions  with  con- 
sternation :  their  defeat,  their  flight,  their  famine, 
and  their  ignominious  surrender,  will  all  be 
present  to  their  minds,  and  all  will  plunge  them 
in  despair.  As  to  the  Treverians  and  Lingones, 
will  they  be  faithful  to  the  Romans  ?  Remove 
their  fears,^  and  the  next  moment  they  are  on 
our  side."  Such  was  the  advice  of  Tutor.  Clas- 
sicus adopted  it,  and  the  measure  was  forthwith 
carried  into  execution. 

LXXVIL  The  chiefs  drew  up  their  men  in 
order  of  battle.  In  the  centre  they  stationed 
the  Ubians  and  Lingones,  the  Batavian  cohorts 
in  the  right  wing,  the  Bructerians  and  Tencte- 
rians  in  the  left.  They  resolved  (o  attack  the 
Romans  in  their  camp.  One  division  poured 
down  from  the  hills,  while  the  rest  advanced 
with  rapidity  over  the  plain  that  lay  between 
the  high  road  and  the  Moselle.  The  blow  was 
struck  with  such  sudden  vigour,  that  Cerealis, 
who  passed  the  night  out  of  his  camp,  received 
in  bed  the  news  of  the  attack  and  the  defeat. 
He  gave  no  credit  to  the  account,  but  persisted 
with  anger  to  condemn  the  foUy  of  the  messen- 
gers, till  he  saw  a  scene  of  carnage.  The  Oei^ 
mans  had  forced  the  intrenchments  %  the  cavaliy 
was  routed  i  and  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle, 
which  made  a  communication  between  the  Tre- 
verians and  the  Agrippinians,  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  Undismayed  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  he  rushed  forward,  without  waiting  for 
his  armour,  to  retrieve  the  lou.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  middle  of  the  fray,  and  faced 
every  danger,  defying  darts  and  javelins,  ani- 
mating the  brave,  and  stopping  such  as  fled  from 
their  post.  His  example  roused  a  spirit  of 
emulation.  Numbers  went  to  his  assistance. 
His  happy  temerity  recovered  possession  of  the 
bridge,  and  that  important  pass  was  secured  by 
a  chosen  band. 

Cerealis  returned  to  the  camp.  He  there  saw 
the  legions  which  had  been  captured  at  Nove- 
sium  and  Bonn,  dispersed  in  wild  disorder, 
their  standards  well  nigh  abandoned,  and  the 
eagles  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Enraged  at  the  sight,  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  "It  is  not  Flaccus,  it  is  notVocula, 
whom  yon  thus  abandon ;  against  me  yon  have 
no  charge  of  treachery.  The  confidence  which 
I  reposed  in  you  is  ray  only  crime.  I  was  weak 


5  The  TtbvIH  and  Ltngones  bsd  been  persnadad  fay 
Cerealis  u>  Uy  down  their  arroa. 
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enough  to  believe  that  you  repented  of  your 
submiMion  to  the  empire  of  Gaul  { I  thought  you 
capable  of  remembering,  with  remorse,  your 
violated  oath  of  fidelity  to  your  country :  but  I 
was  too  credulous.  Add  me  to  the  list  of  your 
murdered  generals}  stretch  me  in  death  with 
Herennius  and  Numisius ;  let  it  be  the  fate  of 
all  your  commanders  to  perish  by  the  hands  of 
their  soldiers,  or  to  be  butchered  by  the  enemy.i 
Go,  tell  Vespasian,  or,  if  you  will,  tell  Classicus 
and  Civilis  (for  they  are  nearer),  tell  the  Bar- 
barians, all  your  brave  exploits,  and  make  it  a 
merit  with  them  that  you  have  deserted  your 
general.  But  remember  that  the  legions  are  at 
hand.  They  will  revenge  my  death,  and  your 
crimes  will  not  remain  unpunished." 

LXXVIII.  These  reproaches  were  founded  in 
truth:  the  tribunes  and  other  officers  urged  the 
same  topics.  The  soldiers  rallied,  but  could 
only  form  in  cohorts,  or  in  separate  companies. 
Surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  enemy,  and 
forced  to  engage  within  their  intrenchments, 
amidst  the  tents  and  baggage,  they  were  not 
able  to  present  a  regular  line  of  battle.  Tutor, 
Classicus,  and  Civilis,  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  divisions,  enacted  wonders.  They 
invited  the  Gauls  to  liberty,  the  Batavians  to 
immortal  glory,  and  the  Germans  to  the  plunder 
of  the  camp.  All  things  conspired  in  their 
favour,  till  the  one  and  twentieth  legion,  finding 
an  open  space,  drew  up  in  regular  order,  and, 
after  sustaining  for  some  time  the  shock  of  supe- 
rior numbers,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  gods,  in  that  moment,  became  propitious  to 
the  cause  of  Rome.  Nothing  but  their  special 
protection  could  work  that  wonderful  change,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  conquerors,  who  the 
instant  before  were  bearing  down  all  opposition, 
fled  in  a  sudden  panic  from  inferior  numbers. 
Their  consternation,  as  they  declared  afterwards, 
was  occasioned  by  the  cohorts  that  rallied  after 
their  defeat,  and  showed  themselves  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hills.  They  seemed  to  the  Batavians  a 
reinforcement  just  arrived.  But  the  fact  is, 
their  love  of  plunder  was  the  eause  of  their 
ruin.  When  they  had  gained  the  advantage, 
and  ought  to  have  pursued  it,  they  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves  for  their  share  of  the 
booty.  On  the  other  hand,  Cerealis,  by  his  neg- 
ligence, well  nigh  lost  his  army ;  but  his  bravery 
afterwards  redeemed  his  character.  Determined 
to  make  the  best  use  of  his  victoxy,  he  took  the 
enemy's  camp  on  that  very  day,  and  rased  it  to 
the  ground. 

LXXIX.  The  interval  allowed  to  the  soldiers 
to  repose  from  their  fatigue  was  but  short. 
Cerealis  marched  to  the  Agrippinian  colony, 


1  Hordeonios  FUccus  and  Voeula  were  murdered  by 
their  own  soldiers.  Numisius  and  Herennius  died  by 
the  sword  of  the  enemy. 


where  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  deliver  up 
the  wife  and  sister  of  Civilis,  with  the  daughter 
of  Classicus,  all  three  left  in  their  hands  as  bo9- 
tsges  for  the  due  perfonnance  of  mutual  treatiei: 
They  had,  at  this  time,  massacred  all  the  Ger^ 
mans  throughout  their  colony.  For  this  act 
they  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  na- 
tion, and  applied  for  succours,  before  the  enemy 
could  be  again  in  force  to  renew  the  campatgBy 
and  revenge  their  slaughtered  countiymen.  For 
that  purpose  Civilis  had  already  planned  his 
measures.  He  depended  on  the  assistance  of  a 
cohort  of  distinguished  bravery,  composed  of 
Chaucians  and  Frisians,  and,  as  he  imagined, 
safely  posted  at  Tolbiacura,<  in  the  Agrippinian 
territory.  At  the  head  of  this  resolute  band 
he  had  projected  a  sudden  attack,  but,  on  the 
road,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  that  those 
gallant  soldiers  were  all  destroyed.  They  had 
been  invited  by  the  Agrippianians  to  a  sump- 
tuous feast,  and,  in  the  night,  as  they  lay 
oppressed  with  sleep  and  wine,  their  cottages 
being  set  on  fire,  the  whole  cohort  perished  in 
one  general  conflagration.  At  the  same  time, 
Cerealis  made  a  forced  march  ^  the  relief  of  the 
city.  Civilis  had  now  another  care  to  distract 
his  attention.  He  saw  that  the  fourteenth 
legion,  co-operating  with  the  fleet  from  Bri- 
tain, might  harass  the  Batavians  on  the  se»- 
coast,  and  lay  waste  the  country.  That  legion, 
however,  marched  over  land,'  under  the  cmi- 
duct  of  Fabius  Priscus,  to  invade  the  Tugriane 
and  the  Nervians.  Those  two  states  subeoitted 
to  the  Romans.  The  Caninefates,  in  the  mean 
time,  attacked  the  fleet,  and  either  took  or 
sunk  the  greatest  part  By  the  same  people  n 
large  body  of  the  Nervians,  who  had  taken  u|» 
arms  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  was  totally 
overthrown.  Classicus,  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  horse,  detached 
by  Cerealis  to  Novesium,  and  engaged  them 
with  good  success.  These,  it  is  true,  were 
petty  advantages;  but,  being  frequent,  they 
tsmished  the  fame  of  the  victory  lately  obtained 
by  Cerealis. 

LXXX.  During  these  transactions,  Mudanm, 
who  was  still  at  Rome,  ordered  the  son  of  Vi- 
tellius  4  to  be  put  to  death.  Political  necessity 
was  the  colour  which  he  gave  to  this  proceeding: 
if  the  seeds  of  discord  were  not  destroyed,  the 
rude  scene  of  civil  commotion  would  never  be 
closed.  He  still  continued  to  foster  ill  wiU  to 
Antonius,  and,  for  that  reason,  excluded  ham 
from  the  train  appointed  to  attend  Domitian 


2  Tolblacum,  now  Zulpieht  in  the  diocese  oiCologns. 

3  Brotier  says,  a  military  rcwd  may  sUU  be  tnced 
from  Oettariacum  (now  Bou/ofiM)  to  Aiuatttea  the 
capital  of  tb»  Ttmgrij  now  TbntftM,  in  the  Bisboprie 
of  Liege. 

4  The  son  of  ViteUius,  called  Germanicuf,  Hist.  IL  e 
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into  Gftol.  The  affeetiont  of  the  umy,  he  well 
knew,  were  fixed  on  a  genend,  who  had  led 
them  on  to  vietoxy;  and  such  was  the  pride  of 
Antonins,  that  so  far  from  bending  to  a  superior, 
he  could  not  brook  an  equal.  Being  superseded 
bj  Mucianus,  he  set  out,  in  disgust,  to  Join  Ves- 
pasian. The  reception  which  he  met  with  from 
the  emperor,  though  it  bore  no  marks  of  displea- 
sure, did  not,  however,  answer  his  expectation. 
Vespasian  was  divided  between  opposite  motives  .* 
he  knew  that  the  services  of  Antonios  were  too 
glaring  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  the  war  was 
terminated  by  his  ability ;  but  still  Mucianus, 
by  his  letters,  continued  to  infuse  the  rancour  of 
his  own  private  animosity.  The  courtiers  were 
also  leagued  tgalnst  Antonins :  they  represented 
him  in  odious  colours,  as  a  man  of  high  ambition, 
fierce,  and  overbearing.  Nor  did  their  malice  fail 
to  revive  the  reproaches  of  his  former  conduct.^ 
Antonius  was  at  no  pains  to  soften  prejudice. 
His  arrogance  provoked  new  enemies.  He  mag- 
nified his  own  exploits,  and  talked  in  degrading 
terms  of  other  officers,  particularly  of  Cscina,  a 
man,  he  said,  of  an  abject  spirit,  who  had  surren- 
dered with  disgrace.'  By  this  conduct  Antonius 
gave  vmbrage  to  alL  His  consequence  declined, 
and  the  emperor,  still  preserving  the  exte- 
riors of  liiendship,  lost  all  affection  for  his 
person. 

LXXXL  Vespasian  passed  some  months  at 
Alexandria,  having  resolved  to  defer  his  voyage 
to  Italy  till  the  return  of  summer,  when  the 
winds,  blowing  in  a  regular  direction,  afford  a 
•afe  and  pleasant  navigation.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  a  number  of  ineidents,T  out 


5  See  Hist.  ii.  s.  86. 

6  Caecina  wu  kept  in  chains  bj  his  own  soldiers,  Hist 
iii.  s.  31.  I 

7  b  is  not  clear  that  Tacitas  placed  any  frith  in  this 
extraordinarj  atoiy.  He  sajs*  indeedi  that  two  miracles 
wen  attested  tj  men  who  were  e7e.witneB8e8,  and  had 
no  longer  any  Interest  to  corrupt  their  testimony.  But 
that  very  obserration  Implies  that  there  might  have  beeOi 
at  the  point  of  time,  mendadoprUium :  if  so,  men  who 
have  been  the  authors  of  a  lie,  are  not  always  willing 
to  convict  themsel  ves.  It  is  moreover  evident  that  they 
might  have  been  imposed  upoiL  We  see  that  Vespasian 
was  afiaid  of  exposing  himself  to  public  ridicule,  and 
therefore  consulted  the  physicians,  who  reported  that 
the  two  men  were  curable ;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
opinion,  Vespasian  was  willing  to  hazard  the  attempt, 
as  Suetonius  says,  before  a  public  assembly,  paiam 
pro  eaneions.  The  physicians,  it  Is  highly  probable, 
produced  the  two  patients  when  they  had  by  tlieir  pre- 
vious arts  insured  tlie  emperor's  success.  The  story  Is 
nut  related  by  Tacitus  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  believ- 
ed the  fact :  he  has  elsewhere  given  his  reason  for  some- 
Umes  admitting  the  Improbable  into  his  narrative :  Vul- 
gatu  tradUimpu  demere  fidtm  nan  mmm.  Voltaire 
seems  to  be  the  only  writer  who  has  endeavoured  to 
oslabliah  this  miraculous  cure.  He  says,  De  tout—  Itt 
gueritont  miracuUuaeat  IsapiuM  aiUsUett  ^  pi***  ou^ 
thentifU0$,  9ont  etlUa  de  eel  aveugle  a  qui  Vt/mptrmBt 
Vapaaian  rendU  la  vuc,  ei  ds  ce  paralytie  auquel  U 
rendu  Puaage  de  tea  membrea.  Ce  n'eat  paa  lui  qui 
dktr^e  a  ae  /aire  valoirpar  dea  preatigUy  dont  un  man' 


of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  seemed  to  mark 
him  as  the  particular  fitvourite  of  the  gods.  A 
man  of  mean  condition,  bom  at  Alexandria,  had 
lost  his  sight  by  a  defluxion  on  his  eyes.  He 
presented  himself  before  Vespasian,  and,  falling 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  implored  the  emperor  to 
administer  a  cure  for  his  blindness.  He  came, 
he  said,  by  the  •  admonition  of  Serapi8,p  the  god 
whom  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians  holds 
in  the  highest  veneration.  The  request  was, 
that  the  emperor,  with  his  spittle,  would  conde- 
scend to  moisten  the  poor  man's  face  and  the 
balls  of  his  eyes.  Another  who  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  hand,*  inspired  by  the  same  god,  begged 
that  he  would  tread  on  the  part  affected.  Ves* 
pasian  smiled  at  a  request  so  absurd  and  wild. 
The  wretched  objects  persisted  to  implore  his  aid. 
He  dreaded  the  ridicule  of  a  vain  attempt ;  but 
the  importunity  qf  the  men,  and  the  crowd  of 
flatterers,  prevailed  upon  the  prince  not  entirely 
to  disregard  their  petition. 

He  ordered  the  physicians  to  consider  among 
themselves,  whether  the  blindness  of  the  one, 
and  the  paralytic  affection  of  the  other,  were 
within  the  reach  of  human  assistance.  The  re- 
sult of  the  consultation  was,  <*  that  the  organs 
of  sight  were  not  so  injured,  but  that,  by  remov- 
ing the  film  or  cataract,  the  patient  might  recover. 
As  to  the  disabled  limb,  by  proper  applications 
and  invigorating  medicines,  it  was  not  impossi- 
ble to  restore  it  to  its  former  tone.  The  gods, 
perhaps,  intended  a  special  remedy,  and  chose 
Vespasian  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  dispen- 
sations. If  a  cure  took  place,  the  glory  of  it 
would  add  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  Csisar  i  if 
otherwise,  the  poor  men  would  bear  the  jests  and 
raillery  of  the  people.  Vespasian,  in  the  tide 
of  his  affairs,  began  to  think  that  there  was 
nothing  so  great  and  wonderful,  nothing  so  im- 
probable or  e?en  incredible,  which  his  good  for- 
tune would  not  accomplish.  In  the  presence  of 
a  prodigious  multitude,  all  erect  with  expectation, 
he  advanced  with  an  air  of  serenity,  and  hasarded 


arqiiee^^grmin*apaabeaoin.  Voltaire's  reason  for  giving 
credit  to  the  story  is  highly  unfortunate.  Vespasian  was 
far  from  being  esublished  in  the  imperial  seaL  Sueto- 
nitts  expresaly  says,  he  was  not  then  possessed  of  the 
sovereign  majesty :  Autoritaa  at  quasi  nutfeaiaa  quatdam 
novoprincipideerai.  See  Suetonius,  In  Vesp-s.  7.  The 
new  emperor  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  act  his  part 
on  the  occasion.  The  pretended  power  of  working  mira- 
cles was  thought  good  policy.  Voltaire  does  not  appear 
to  have  examined  the  story  with  due  attention.  It  is  well 
known  that  his  remarks  are  often  made  with  a  sinister 
purpose. 

8  In  case  of  sickness,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  com- 
mon people,  by  the  advice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  to 
abstahi  from  Ibod,  and  lie  in  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
stretched  on  the  skins  of  victims  slain  at  the  altar. 
Hence  the  distempered  visions  of  craxed  imaginations, 
which  were  considered  as  light  divine  and  praphaejf. 

9  Suetonius  relates  the  two  miracles ;  bat  what  Taci- 
tus calls  a  paralytic  hand,  he  says  was  a  paraijfUe  leg. 
In  Vesp.  8.  7. 
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the  experiineDt.  The  p&talytte  hand  recovered 
it!  fanetioDs,  and  the  blind  man  saw  the  light 
of  the  sun.  By  4iviog  witnesses,  who  were  ac- 
tually on  the  spot,  both  events  are  confirmed  at 
this  hour,  when  deceit  and  flattery  can  hope  for 
no  reward.1 

LXXXII.  Vespasian  was  now  determined  to 
visit  the  sanctuary  of  Serapis,  in  order  to  consult 
the  god  about  the  future  fortune  of  the  empire. 
Having  given  orders  to  remove  all  intruders,  he 
entered  the  temple.  While  he  adored  the  deity 
of  the  place,  he  perceived,  in  the  midst  of  his 
devotion,  a  man  of  principal  note  among  the 
Egyptians  advancing  behind  him.2  The  name 
of  this  person  was  Basilides,  who,  at  that  mo- 
ment, was  known  to  be  detained  by  illness  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles.  Vespasian  inquir- 
ed of  the  priests,  whether  they  had  seen  Basilides 
that  day  in  the  temple.  He  asked  a  number  of 
others,  whether  they  had  met  him  in  any  part  of 
the  city.  At  length,  from  messengers  whom  he 
despatched  on  horseback,  he  received  certain  in- 
telligence, that  Basilides  was  no  less  than  four- 
score miles  distant  from  Alexandria.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  gods  had  favoured  him 
with  a  preternatural  vision,  and  from  the  import 
of  the  word  Basilides,'  he  inferred  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  decrees  of  Heaven  in  favour  of 
his  future  reign. 

LXXXIII.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  god 
Serapis,  a  subject  hitherto  untouched  b^  the  Ro- 
man writers,  the  account  given  by  the  priests  of 
Sgjpt  >'  ^  follows .'  At  the  time  when  Ptolemy, 
the  first  of  the  Macedonian  race,  who  settled 
the  government  of  Egypt,  had  raised  walls  and 
ramparts  to  defend  the  new-built  city  of  Alex- 
andria, and  afterwards  gave  a  temple  and  the 
rites  of  national  worship,  a  youth  of  graceful 
mien,  and  size  above  the  human  form,  appeared 
to  him  in  a  midnight  vision,  commanding  him  to 
send  some  of  his  trusty  friends  as  far  as  Pontus, 
to  bring  from  that  place  into  Egypt  the  statue 
of  the  preternatural  being  then  before  him. 
By  his  compliance  with  those  directions  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  ad- 
vanced, and  the  city  which  should  be  so  happy 
as  to  possess  that  valuable  treasure,  would  be 
great  among  the  nations.  In  that  instant  the 
youth  was  seen  mounting  to  heaven  in  a  column 
of  fire.  Ptolemy  had  recourse  to  the  Egyptian 
priests,  the  usual  interpreters  of  dreams  and 
prodigies.  But  those  religionists  had  no  know- 
ledge of  Pontus,  nor  of  any  foreign  modes  of 
worship.  Timotheus,  the  Athenian,  a  man  de- 
scended from  the  race  of  the  £umolpides,4  was 


1  Tacitos  wrote  his  History  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
when  the  Vespasian  or  Flavian  family  was  exiioct. 

2  This  account  of  Vespasian  and  Basilides,  is  related 
by  Suetonius  in  Vesp.  s.  7. 

3  The  name  of  Basilides,  from  the  Greek  word 
BoffiXvst  gave  Vespasian  stronger  hopes  of  attaining 
the  soyereign  power. 

4  The  descendants  of  Eumolpus 'called  Eomolpids, 


called  in  to  their  assistanee.  Ptolemy  had,  b^ 
fore  this  time,  invited  him  from  the  city  of 
Eleusis,  to  preside  over  the  myatnies  and  tbe 
establbhed  worship  of  the  countiy.  He  now 
desired  Timotheus  to  explain  what  god  had  visit- 
ed the  king  in  his  dreams,  and  what  were  tbe 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  new  religion.  Tiiso- 
theus  addressed  himself  to  such  as  had  tiavellod 
into  Pontus,  and,  upon  inqniiy  learned  that  there 
was  in  those  parts  a  city  called  Sinope,<  and 
near  it  a  temple  of  great  celebrity,  sacred  to 
Pluto.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  natives, 
founded  on  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  the  itatoe 
of  the  god  erected  in  the  temple,  with  a  female 
form  at  his  side,  supposed  to  be  ProseriuBa. 
Ptolemy,  like  other  kings,  was  easily  alanned ; 
but,  soon  recovering  from  his  apprehensions, 
forgot  the  whole  business,  addicting  himself 
entirely  to  his  pleasures,  and  little  solicitous 
about  religious  matters.  The  same  form  ap- 
peared to  him  a  second  time,  arrayed  in  terror, 
and  in  a  tone  of  menace  denouncing  vengeance 
on  the  king  and  his  whole  empire,  if  the  orders 
already  given  were  not  obeyed.  After  this  visita^ 
tion  Ptolemy  sent  his  deputies  with  magnificent 
presents  to  Seydrothemis,  the  prince  then  on  the 
throne  of  Sinope.  The  ambassadors  had  it  in 
their  instructions  to  touch  at  the  isle  of  HcIm, 
there  to  consult  the  Pythian  Apollo.  They 
sailed  with  favourable  winds,  and  had  a  qukk 
passage.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  was  in  ex- 
plicit terms ;  Pursue  your  course,  carry  off  the 
statue  of  mj  father,  and  let  that  of  my  sister 
be  unremoved." 

L  XXXIV.  Having  reached  Sinope,  they  pre- 
sented their  gifts,  and  opened  their  commission 
to  Seydrothemis.  That  monarch  hesitated  for 
some  time.  He  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  an 
angry  deity;  the  clamours  of  his  people  alanned 
him ;  and,  at  times,  tbe  gifts  and  presents  of 
the  ambassadors  dazzled  his  imagination.  The 
business  remained  three  years  in  suspense. 
Ptolemy  never  desisted  from  his  purpose.  He 
renewed  his  entreaties ;  he  omitted  no  arts  of 
persuasion ;  he  added  new  dignities  to  his  em- 
bassy, increased  the  number  of  ships,  and  made 
his  presents  still  more  magnificent  A  dreadful 
vision  appeared  to  Seydrothemis,  threatening 
dreadful  consequences,  if  he  persisted  in  his 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  a  god.  The  king 
fluctuated  between  opposite  counsels.  His  delay 
was  punished  by  a  variety  of  disasters,  by  sore 
disease,  the  manifest  signs  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  calamities  increasing  every  day.  In  that 
distress  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  laid  before  them  the  orders  of  the  god,  the 


were  the  priests  of  Ceres,  who  presided  over  the  rhea 
called,  from  the  town  of  £/n<ct>,  the  Eleunrnpn  mysto* 
lies. 

6  For  Sinope,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  and 
of  the  Volume. 
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Tiiioos  of  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  those  which  he 
saw  himself,  and  the  miseries  that  threatened 
the  whole  community.  The  populace  clamoured 
in  opposition  to  their  sovereign.  They  envied 
the  Ef^yptian  monarch,  and,  trembling  for  them- 
selves, rushed  in  a  body  to  guard  the  avenues  of 
the  temple.  Common  fame,  at  all  times  delight- 
ing in  the  marvellous,  spread  a  report,  that  the 
god,  of  his  own  motion,  quitted  the  temple,  and 
embarked  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  that  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour.  To  complete  the  mira- 
cle, though  a  large  tract  of  sea  divided  Si  nope 
from  Alexandria,  the  voyage  was  performed  in 
less  than  three  days.  A  temple,  such  as  suited 
a  great  and  opulent  city,  was  built  at  a  place 
called  Rhacotis,^  where,  in  ancient  tiroes,  a  chapel 
had  been  dedicated  to  Serapis  and  Isis. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  god  Serapis,  and  his 
first  introduction  into  Egypt.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  different  account,  which  places  the  whole 
transaction  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Ptolemy, 
who,  it  is  said,  brought  the  statue  from  Seleucia, 
a  city  of  Syria:  others  assert,  that  it  was  found 
at  Memphis,?  the  celebrated  capital  of  ancient 
Egypt.  Concerning  the  god  himself  the  opinions 
of  antiquarians  are  not  less  at  variance.  On 
account  of  his  healing  art,  he  is  by  some 
called  ^sculapius  ;  by  others,  Osiris,  the  most 
ancient  deity  of  the  country  j  and  many,  who 
think  him  the  governing  mind  of  the  universe, 
give  him  the  name  of  Jupiter.  But  the  prevail- 
ing doctrine  maintains  that  Pluto  is  the  true 
deity.  That  hypothesis  is  either  founded  on 
the  reasoning  of  mystic  interpreters,  or  confirmed 
by  certain  symbols,  that  manifest  the  attributes 
of  the  god. 

LXXXV.  We  return  to  the  affairs  of  Rome. 
Domitian  and  Mucianus  set  out  on  their  expe- 
dition. They  had  hardly  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  when  they  received  advice  of  the  victory 
gained  by  Cerealis  over  the  Treverians.  Of  this 
news  they  entertained  no  doubt  when  they  saw 
Valentinuss  brought  in  a  prisoner,  loaded  with 
irons.  Even  in  ruin  that  gallant  chief  appeared 
with  a  mind  unconquered.  The  spirit  that  ani- 
mated him  in  the  field,  was  still  visible  in  his 
countenance.  He  was  heard  in  vindication  of 
his  conduct ;  but  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  try 
the  spirit  of  the  man  were  the  only  motives. 
Being  condemned  to  suffer  death,  he  persevered 
with  unshaken  constancy.  In  his  last  moments 
he  was  told,  with  an  air  of  insult,  that  bis  coun- 
try was  reduced  to  subjection ;  he  calmly  an- 
swered, *<  You  have  reconciled  me  to  my  fate  .* 
I  die  without  regret"  Mucianus  thought  it 
time  to  change  the  plan  of  his  expedition.  The 
design  had  been  long  rolling  in  his  mind,  though 


6  For  the  chy  of  RhacoUs,  see  the  0«ographical 
Table. 

7  For  Memphis,  see  the  Oeographir^I  Tablr. 

8  Valentlaue,  mentioned  in  this  book,  s.  71. 


he  now  started  it  as  a  new  scheme  sug^^ested  by 
the  events  of  war.  **  The  gods  (he  said)  had 
favoured  the  Roman  arms,  and  crushed  the  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  the  enemy.  At  such  a  time,  it 
would  ill  become  Domitian  to  snatch  the  laurel 
from  the  t^row  of  the  general  who  had  fought 
with  such  brilliant  success.  If  the  majesty  of 
the  empire,  or  the  security  of  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  were  exposed  to  danger,  the  cri«iis  would 
be  worthy  of  the  emperor's  son  ;  but  the  Canine- 
fates  and  the  Batavians  were  the  proper  quarry 
of  inferior  commanders.  The  prince  might  now 
proceed  as  far  as  Lyons.  At  that  place  he  might 
display  the  pomp  of  imperial  grandeur,  superior 
to  the  little  ambition  of  engaging  in  petty  skir^ 
mishes,  yet  near  at  hand,  and  ready,  if  occasion 
called,  to  undertake  a  great  and  important  enter- 
prise. 

LXXXVI.  The  veil  was  too  thin  to  hide  the 
designs  of  Mucianus;  but  to  yield  to  his  artifice, 
without  seeming  to  detect  it,  was  judged  the 
best  policy.  Domitian  proceeded  to  Lyons.  At 
that  place  he  is  said,  by  secret  messengers,  to 
have  tampered*  with  Cerealis,  in  order  to  sound 
the  disposition  of  that  officer,  and  learn  before- 
hand, whether,  on  the  appearance  of  the  prince 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  be  would  be  willing  to 
resign  the  command.  Whether  Domitian  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  levy  war  against  his  father, 
or  to  strengthen  himself  against  his  brother  Ti- 
tus, remains  uncertain.  Cerealis  had  the  wisdom 
to  decline  the  overture,  consideung  it  as  nothing 
more  t)ian  the  vain  project  of  youth  and  inex- 
perience. Domitian  saw  himself  slighted  by 
the  superior  officers,  and,  in  disgust,  withdrew 
from  all  public  business,  never  interfering  after- 
wards, nor  taking  upon  him  to  direct  in  such 
inferior  matters  as  had  been  heretofore  commit- 
ted to  his  authority.  With  a  specious  appear- 
ance of  humble  content  and  modesty,  he  chose 
to  live  in  solitude,  pretending  that  poetry  and 
literary  pursuits  ><>  were  his  onQ"  passion.  Under 
this  artful  disguise  he  hoped  to  conceal  the  na- 
tive passions  of  his  heart,  and  to  give  no  jealousy 
to  his  brother.  From  his  own  frame  of  mind 
he  judged  of  Titus,  commenting  with  malignity 
on  the  milder  virtues  that  adorned  the  character 
of  that  amiable  prince. 


9  Doniiiian  is  praiied  by  Silius  Italicus  for  the  ability, 
and  conduct  with  which  he  ended  the  Batavian  vrar : 

At  lu  iranscendens,  Germanice,  facta  taoruni, 
Jam  puer  auricomo  performidate  Batavo. 

Lib.  Hi.  vtf.  607. 

But  Silius  lulicus  offered  the  incense  of  a  poet  to  the 
relcning  prince.  Cerealis  was  the  general  Ihut  conquer- 
ed the  Batavian  chief.    See  Appendix  to  HisL  v.  a.  1. 

10  Domitian  Is  highly  praised  by  Quintillan  for  his 
love  of  literature,  lib.  x.  cap.  1 :  and  also  by  Silius  luli- 
cus, lib.  ill.  ver.  618.  Suetonius  agrees  with  Tacitus: 
Simulavit  el  ip§€  modettiam,  imprinuMiue  poetirm  ahtdi' 
wm,  tarn  iiututum  antea  «fM,  tjuam  pogtea  tpretum  tt 
abJeHum.    Suetonius?  in  Domil.  s.  3. 
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I.  Iv  th«  beginoing  of  thii  yw,  Titui  wmi 
appointed  by  his  {tthn  to  completo  tho  redaction 
of  Jada«.  This  young  i  eoramftnder,  while  Vet- 
pMimn  was  yet  no  higher  than  a  subject,  had 
gained  a  reputation  for  brave  exploit  and  mili- 
tary talents.  His  fame  and  authority  were  now 
in  their  meridian  splendour.  The  armies  of  the 
empire  and  the  several  provinces  exerted  them- 
•elves  with  emulation  to  assist  him  in  his  en- 
terprise. Titus,  on  his  part,  made  it  his  study 
to  show  himself  superior  to  the  fortuitous  ad- 
vantages of  his  station.  Active  in  the  field, 
and  elegant  in  his  manners,  he  endeavoured  to 
merit  esteem  by  affability  and  a  strict  discharge 
of  his  duty.  He  attended  the  works ;  he  march- 
ed in  the  ranks,  and  mixed  with  the  common 
soldiers,  without  impairing  the  dignity  of  his 
character.  He  was  received  in  Judaa  at  the 
head  of  three  legions,  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  and 
the  fifteenth;*  all  experienced  veterans,  who 
bad  served  under  Vespasian.  To  these  were 
added  the  twelfth,  from  Syria;  and  the  third, 
and  twenty-second,  from  Alexandria.  He  had, 
besides,  twenty  cohorts  of  the  allies,  and  eight 
squadrons  of  horse.  The  two  kings  Agrippa 
and  Sobemus,  joined  his  standard.  Antiochus 
sent  the  forces  of  his  kingdom.  A  formidable 
body  of  Arabs,  with  that  animosity  which  often 
embitters  neighbouring  nations  against  each 
other,  took  the  field  as  avowed  enemies  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  number  that  passed  over 
from  Rome  and  Italy,  to  serve  as  volunteers 
under  a  prince  not  yet  decided  in  his  friend- 
ships, was  considerable.  With  this  force  Titus 
advanced  into  the  enemy's  country  in  order  of 
battle,  by  his  scouts  exploring  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  and  always  prepared  for  action.  In 
this  manner,  be  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and  en- 
camped before  the  town. 

II.  Being  now  to  relate  the  progress  of  a 
siege  that  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  that 


1  Tftos  served  with  his  father  in  Brluin,  in  Germany, 
and  Judaa.   Suetonius  in  Vesp.  s.  4 ;  in  Tho,  s.  4. 

2  See  an  account  of  the  army  under  Titus ;  Josephus, 
Bell.  Jul  lib.  V.  cap.  6. 


once  celebrated  city,  it  may  be  proper  to  go  back 
to  its  first  foundation,  and  to  trace  the  origin 
iof  the  people.  The  *  Jews,  we  are  told,  were 
natives  of  the  isle  of  Crete.  At  the  time  when 
STatum  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  the  vio« 
lence  of  Jupiter,  they  abandoned  their  habits* 
tions,  and  gained  a  settlement  at  the  extremity 
of  Lybia.  In  support  of  this  tradition,  the  ety« 
mology  of  their  name  is  adduced  as  a  proof. 
Mount  Ida,  well  known  to  fame,  stands  in  th« 
isle  of  Crete ;  the  inhabitants  are  ealled  Idssani  t 
and  the  word,  by  a  barbarous  corruption,  was 
changed  afterwards  to  that  of  Judeans.4  Accord- 


3  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  elatiorate  criticism.  The  com- 
mentators are  not  a  little  surprised  that  an  historian,  of 
an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  mind,  should  not  haT* 
thought  It  worth  his  while  to  gain  the  moet  exact  infof 
matioD  concerning  a  people,  whose  final  ruin  he  was  to 
relate.  That  neglect  is  still  more  surprising  when  it  is 
considered  that,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Tacitus 
published  his  work,  the  page  of  Jewish  history  was 
fully  disclosed,  and  accessible  to  the  curiosity  of  every 
Roroan.  Josephus  lived  at  Rome,  under  Vespasian, 
TituSf  and  Domltiao ;  and  under  the  last  of  those  em« 
perors  his  History  of  the  war  in  Judsa  was  published. 
Tacitus,  however,  neglecting  all  these  advantages,  has 
given  an  account  so  mixed  with  (able,  that  the  gleam  of 

I  truth,  which  breaks  out  la  one  short  passage,  is  almost 
,  exiini^uished  by  the  surrounding  rubbish.  He  deduces 
the  origin  of  the  Jews  fnim  five  diflisrent  nations ;  name- 
ly, the  Cretans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Ae> 
Syrians,  and  the  Solymans  mentioned  by  Homer.  These 
various  opinions  are  reported  with  an  air  of  indecision 
that  leaves  the  reader  to  chiMse  for  himself.  The  Jews, 
it  is  true,  were  beheld  by  the  Romans  with  contempt  and 
(leteslaiion.  Tacitus  charges  the  whole  nation  with  a 
fixed  and  sullen  hatred  of  all  mankind,  advertut  omnea 
alios  hoatiU  odium :  and  it  is  therefore  probable,  that, 
with  regard  to  such  a  race,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  minute  inquiry  though  the  materials 
were  within  his  reach;  and  it  is  ceruin  th^  no  people 
whatever  have  t^eeo  so  careful  to  preserve  the  proofs 
of  their  descent  from  a  single  founder,  and  to  transmil 
to  posterity  the  regular  genealogy  of  their  severel  (ami* 
lies. 

4  This  was  the  fabulous  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  who 
deduced  all  things  from  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  were 
at  great  pains  to  embellish  and  disseminate  their  own 
mythology. 
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iog  to  others,  th«7  were  %  colony  from  Egjrpt, 
when  that  countxy,  during  the  reign  of  Isis, 
overflowing  with  inhabitants,  poured  forth  its 
redundant  numbers  under  the  conduct  of  Hiero- 
solymus  and  Juda.  A  third  hypothesis  makes 
them  originally  Ethiopians,^  compelled  by  the 
tyranny  of  Cepheus,  the  reigning  monarch,  to 
abandon  their  country.  Some  authors  contend 
that  they  were  a  tribe  of  Ass]rrians,r2  who  for 
some  time  occupied  a  portion  of  £gypt,  and, 
afterwards  transplanting  themselves  into  Syria, 
acquired  in  their  own  right  a  number  of  cities, 
together  with  the  territories  of  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  still  another  tradition,  which  ascribes 
to  the  Jewi  a  more  illustrious  origin,  deriving 
them  from  the  ancient  Solymanss  so  highly 
celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Homer.  By  that 
people  the  city  was  built,  and  from  its.  founder 
received  the  name  of  Hierosolyma. 

HI.  In  this  clash  of  opinions,  one  point  seems 
to  be  universally  admitted.  A  pestilential  dis- 
ease, disfiguring  the  race  of  man,  and  making 
the  body  an  object  of  loathsome  deformity  4 
spread  all  over  Egypt.  Bocchoris,  at  that  time 
the  reigning  monarch,  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Hammon^  and  received  for  answer,  that 
the  kingdom  must  be  purified,  by  exterminating 
the  infected  multitude,  as  a  race  of  men  detested 


1  The  Ethiopiani,  according  to  Plin  j  the  elder,  lib.  vl. 
s.  29,  were  in  remote  ages  a  great  and  powerful  people. 
Thej  held  Egypt  in  subjection,  and  were  the  founders 
of  an  empire  in  Syria.  Josephus  in  his  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties has  a  tradition,  that  Moses  commanded  armies  In 
Ethiopia.  Hence  the  Jews  were  said  to  have  issued  from 
Ethiopia. 

2  We  have  in  this  passage  something  that  borders 
on  the  truth.  Abraham  went  forth  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees ;  Genesis  zi.  rer.  31.  He  went  into  Egypt  to  sojourn 
there,  CKsnesis  zil.  ver.  10.  The  history  of  his  posterity 
in  Egypt,  and  the  journey  into  Syria  and  the  land  of 
Canaan,  clearly  prove  the  descent  of  the  Jews  from 
Abraham,  and  throw  a  light  upon  what  our  author  says 
of  their  Assyrian  origin.  Tacitus,  however,  not  having 
investigated  the  fact,  gives  the  wious  opinions  that 
were  floating  in  the  world,  and  leaves  the  truth  to  rest 
on  better  authority. 

3  Homer  Vas  held  in  such  hl^  veneraUon  throughout 
Greece,  that  his  verses  often  decided  the  limits  of  dis- 
puted lands,  and  threw  a  lustre  round  every  state  or 
people  recorded  in  his  poems. 

4  Justin  mentions  this  epidemic  distemper,  and  calls 
itseoMemacvi'/i/tgtnem:  that  is,  the  leprosy.  Justin, 
lib.  zxxvf .  s.  3.  We  now  know  that  it  was  inflicted  by 
God,  who  said  to  Pharaoh,  Let  my  pecpU  gtf,  that  they 
majf  eerve  me  ;  for  jf  thou  rtfu$e  to  let  them  go^  and 
wilt  hold  them  etUlf  there  ehail  be  a  verygrievoue  rmw- 
rain.  See  Exodus  iz.  ver.  1,  2,  3,  and  10.  That  the 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea  should  be  omitted  by  Ta- 
citus, BroUer  observes,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder, 
since  it  is  related  even  by  Josephus  in  a  manner  that 
adds  no  aothenticlty  to  the  miracle. 

5  The  oracle  of  Jq[)iter  Hammon  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  lib.  V.  s.  9.  Bt  Cyrenaiea  Bammome  oraeu- 
Iwrtf  Jldei  ineUta,  See  also  POmponius  Mela,  lib.  I. 
cap.  8. 


by  the  gods.  After  diligent  search,  the  wretched 
suflferers  were  collected  together,  and  in  a  wild 
and  barren  desert '  abandoned  to  their  miseiy. 
In  that  distress,  while  the  vulgar  herd  was  sunk 
in  deep  despair,  Moses,  one  of  their  number^ 
reminded  them,  that,  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
councils,  they  had  been  already  rescued  out  of 
impending  danger.  Deserted  as  they  were  bj 
men  and*gods,he  told  them,  that  if  they  did  not 
repose  their  confidence  in  him,  as  their  chief  bj 
divine  commission,  they  had  no  resource  left. 
His  offer  was  accepted.  Their  march  began, 
they  knew  not  whither.  Want  of  water''  was 
their  chief  distress.  Worn  out  with  fatigue, 
they  lay  stretched  on  the  bare  earth,  heart* 
broken,  ready  to  expire,  when  a  troop  of  wild 
asses,?  returning  from  pasture,  went  up  the  steep 
ascent  of  a  rock  covered  with  a  grove  of  trees. 
The  verdure  of  the  herbage  round  the  place 
suggested  the  idea  of  springs  near  at  hand. 
Moses  traced  the  steps  of  the  animals,  and  dis* 
covered  a  plentiful  vein  of  water.  By  this  relief 
the  fainting  multitude  was  raised  from  deepair. 
They  pursued  their  journey  for  six  •  dajv  with* 
out  intermission.  On  the  seventh  tliey  made 
halt,  and,  having  expelled  the  nativet,  took 
possession  of  the  country,  where  they  buiK  their 
city,  and  dedicated  their  temple. 

lY.  In  order  to  draw  the  bond  of  unimi 
closer,  and  to  establish  his  own  authority,  Men- 
ses gave  a  new  form  of  worship,  and  a  system 
of  religious  ceremonies,  the  reverse  of  every 
thing  to  known  to  any  other  age  or  country. 


6  In  the  wide  plains  of  Arabia. 

7  And  they  went  three  days  in  the  wilderness,  and 
found  no  water.    Exodus  zv.  ver.  22. 

8  This  discovery  of  springs  in  a  shady  grove  calls  to 
mind  what  Moses  tells  us:  And  they  came  to  BUm, 
vhere  vfere  twelve  weUe  ^  water,  and  three  oeare  and 
ten  palm  treee.  Exodus  xv.  ver.  27.  Where  Tacitna 
found  the  romantic  incident  of  the  troop  of  wild  asses, 
does  not  appear.  The  story  is  amusing,  and  probably 
was  adopted  in  the  narrative,  to  prepare  the  reader  far 
the  consecration  of  that  animal,  as  mentioned  in  the 
following  section. 

9  Brotier  observes^  that  a  )oumey  into  Palestine, 
through  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  could  not  be  performed 
in  six  days,  as  It  appears,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Missionaries  in  the  Levant,  torn.  vii.  p.  6,  that  iiither 
Slcard  went  over  that  whole  tract  of  country,  and  did 
not  reach  Mount  Sinai  till  the  thirtieth  day.  Brotier 
adds,  that  In  what  Tacitus  relates,  something  like  the 
truth  Is  still  to  be  found,  since  we  are  told  that  Joshua 
and  the  children  of  Israel  went  round  the  city  of  Jericho 
once,  and  continued  so  to  do  sac  days,  and  on  the  asV' 
mnwL  DAT,  which  was  the  sabbath,  entered  the  city; 
and,  having  exUrpated  the  Inhabitanta,  became  nuuiers 
of  the  country,  where  David  built  a  city,  and  Solomon 
dedicated  a  temple.    See  Joshua  vi.  3, 90,  and  21. 

10  Moses  introduced  a  system  of  religion  very  diflbr- 
ent  from  the  polytheism  and  superstitious  ceremonies 
of  the  Bomans.  Tacitus  speaks  whh  marked  dlaappro- 
bation ;  but  the  errors  of  prejudice  have  been  \oio%  tinem 
refuted. 
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WhattTwr  If  held  ncrad  by  the  Ronnnsyii  with 
the  Jewf  is  profane  t  end  what  in  other  nationi 
if  nolawfttl  and  impure,  with  them  ii  fully  es- 
tablished. The  figure  of  the  animal  u  that  guid- 
ed them  to  refreshing  springs,  is  consecrated  in 
the  sanctuary  of  tlieir  temple.  In  contempt  of 
Jupiter  Hammon,  they  sacrifice  a  ram.  The 
oz,M  worshipped  in  Egypt  for  the  god  Apis,  is 
•lain  as  a  victim  by  the  Jews.  From  the  flesh 
of  swine  they  abstain  altogether.  An  animal, 
subject  to  the  same  leprous  disease  >*  that  infected 
their  whole  nation,  hi  not  deemed  proper  food. 
The  famine,  with  which  they  were  for  a  long 
time  afflicted,  is  frequently  commemorated  ^  by 
a  solemn  fast  Their  bread,  in  memory  of  their 
having  seized  a  quantity  of  grain  to  relieve  their 
wants,if  is  made  without  leaven.  The  seventh 
day  17  is  sacred  to  rest,  for  on  that  day  their 
labours  ended ;  and  such  is  their  natural  propen- 
•ity  to  sloth,  that,  in  consequence  of  it,i8  every 


seventh  year  is  devoted  to  repose  and  tinggish 
inactivity.  For  this  septennial  custom  some  ac» 
count  in  a  different  manner ;  they  tell  us,  that 
it  is  an  institution  in  honour  of  Saturu,^*  either 
because  the  Ideans,  expelled,  as  has  been  men« 
tioned,  from  the  isle  of  Crete,  transmitted  to 
their  posterity  the  principles  of  their  religious 
creed,  or  because,  among  the  seven  planets,  that 
govern  the  universe,  Satufn  moves  in  the  high- 
est orbit,*)  and  acts  with  the  greatest  energy. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  period,  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  perform  their  revolutions,  is  re- 
gulated by  the  number  seven.'^ 

y.  These  rites  and  ceremonies,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  owe  their  chief  vipport  to 
their  antiquity.  They  have  other  institutions, 
in  themselves  corrupt,  impure,  and  even  abo- 
minable, but  eagerly  embraced,  as  if  their  very 
depravity  33  were  a  recommendation.  The  scum 
and  refuse  of  other  nations,  renouncing  the 
religion  of  their  country,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Jerusalem,  enriching  the  place  with  gifts  and 

11  Whatever  was  saered  at  Rome,  was  beyond  all  offerings.  Hence  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of 
doubt,  profcne  at  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  worshipped  the  sUte.  Connected  amongst  themselves  by 
one  God,  and,  by  consequence,  the  pagan  mythology  tjje  most  obstinate  and  inflexible  faith,»  the 
wU  iolo  contempt. 

12  The  veneration  here  said  to  have  been  paid  In  the 
temple  to  the  Image  of  an  ass,  Is  refuted  by  Tacitus  him- 
m\t,  who  says  In  the  following  section,  that  the  Jews 
aoflbred  no  consecrated  statues  or  Images  to  be  erected  I  ijnee  qf  the  eeecn  §abbatk»  qf  jftan  Mkali  hefartiM'fau 


either  la  their  cities  or  their  temples.  Nulla  timulaera 
ui^ibu$  BuiMf  Hsdum  UrnpU$  nmmt.  He  tells  us  after- 
wards, that  when  Pompey  conquered  Jerusalem,  and 
'  made  his  entry  into  the  temple,  he  found  neither  sta- 
tues nor  Images,  but  a  void  and  empty  tabernacle. 
2ifuUa  inhu  deum  ^figity  9»aiam  aedetn,  tt  immSa  ar- 
cono.   See  this  book,  s.  9. 

13  An  ox  or  calf  was  worshipped  at  Memphis  as  a  god, 
under  the  name  of  Apis.  See  Appendix  to  Hist  v.  s.  20. 
The  Jews,  before  they  were  instructed  In  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  Ood,  were  willing,  in  fanitation  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  wor^ip  a  golden  calf  Exodus  zxxii.  ver.  4. 
But  tile  sacrifices  in  contempt  of  Jupher  Hammon,  and 
the  superstitious  rites  of  Memphis,  are  not  vouched  by 
any  good  authority.  Whoever  killed  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or 
goat,  was  ordered  to  bring  It  as  an  oflbrlng  at  the  taber- 
nacle.  Leviticus  xviL 

14  The  leprosy,  described  in  Leviticus  xlii.  and  xlv. 
26  There  was  scarce  a  month  in  the  Jewish  calendar 

without  a  number  of  fast-days ;  but  Ihey  were  instituted 
ID  record  signal  events,  not  in  commemoration  of  the 
Ihmlne  in  the  desert. 

16  The  unleavened  bread,  mentioned  in  Exodus  xii.SL 
It  was  Dot,  as  Tacitus  insinuates,  their  common  food :  it 
was,  as  we  read  in  Deuteronomy  xvi.  the  brtad  ^  affic- 
Htm^  which  they  were  to  eat  for  seven  days,  in  memory 
of  tlie  day  when  they  came  foith  out  of  the  land  of 

Egypt. 

17  The  seventh  day  was  a  day  of  rest,  but  not  for  the 
reason  given  by  Tacitus ;  It  was  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord ; 
for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  lieaven  and  earth,  and 
rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
sshbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.   Exodus  xx.  ver.  10, 1 1. 

16  The  seventh  year  was  also  a  year  of  rest,  not  for  ilie 
nks  of  sluggish  inactivity,  but  in  consequoncA  of  an  ex- 
press command:  Siajftan  thou thalt 9010 thy fiMjimd 
wia  yean  thou  ehalt prune  thy  vineyard;  hut  in  the  ee- 
venlh  year  ehall  be  a  eaUath^tf  reel  unto  the  Umdf  a  tab- 
bath  far  the  Lord.  Leviticus  xxv.  ver.  3  and  4.  There 
wae  slill  another  sabbath  of  more  Importance :  The 


yearoj  and  ye  ehallhalloto  thej^eth  year  ;  for  itiethe 
jubilee^  it  ehall  be  holy  unto  you.  Leviticus  xxv.  ver.  8^ 
10^  and  12.  Josephus  says  that  Julhis  Casar,  when  he 
imposed  an  annual  tribute  on  the  Jewiirii  nation,  made 
an  exception  of  the  seventh  year,  which  was  called 
the  sabbath,  when  the  people  neither  reaped  nor  sowed. 
See  Cnsar's  decree,  Josephus,  Jewish  Antiquities,  xlv. 
cap.  ID. 

19  It  was  natural  enough  that  they,  who  deduced  the 
origin  of  the  Jews  fnnn  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ida, 
should  consider  the  sabbath  as  an  Institution  In  honour 
of  Saturn ;  but  that  hypothesis  has  been  sufficiently  re- 
futed in  the  two  last  notes. 

20  The  orbit  which  Saturn  describes  is  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  sun  than  any  planet  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem :  but  judicial  astrology  has  been  long  constdered  as 
a  vain  exploded  science. 

21  Tacitus  says  that  the  tifo  of  man  is  governed  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  seven  planets :  that  dociriue  was  not 
only  taught  by  the  Egyptian  and  I^ythagoreao  philoeo- 
phy,  but  has  been  adopted  by  modern  astrologers. 
Hence  the  calculation  proceeding  by  a  series  of  seven 
years  to  the  grand  climacteric,  at  Ifeie  age  of  sixty-tliree. 
The  Jews,  however,  had  very  diffsrent  reasons  for  their 
sabbaths  of  years. 

22  The  force  of  national  prejudice  was  never  more 
strongly  displayed.  Tacitus  thought  nothin^orthodox 
but  the  creed  of  his  own  country ;  and,  in  his  eyes,  the 
depravity  of  the  Jews  consisted  in  preferring  the  wor- 
ship of  one  God  to  Jupiter,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  rest 
of  the  monstrous  deities  with  which  superstition  had 
peopIe<1  heaven. 

23  The  Jews  were  not  entirely  confined  within  the 
limits  of  Palestine ;  they  went  forth  inquest  ol\Mili,  and 
sealed  in  every  quarter  where  trade  and  commerce  flour- 
ished. Wherever  they  fixed,  they  retained  their  own 
principles,  and  despised  the  established  relij^ion  of  the 
place.  This  is  called  advereue  omnee  aUoe  hoaiiU  odium. 
Not  being  able  to  attend  the  tabernacle  with  their  oflhN 
logs,  they  collected  among  thsmsslves  a  conaldsraUe 
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jr«ws  extend  their  charity  to  all  of  their  own 
persuasion,  while  towards  the  rest  of  mankind 
they  nourish  a  sullen  and  inveterate  hatred. 
Strangers  are  excluded  from  their  tables.  Un- 
sociable to  all  others,  they  eat  and  lodge  with 
one  another  only ;  and,  though  addicted  to  sen- 
suality, they  admit  no  intercourse  with  women 
from  other  nations.  Among  themselves  their 
passions  are  without  restraint.  Vice  itself  is 
lawful.i  That  they  may  know  each  other  by 
distinctive  marks,  they  have  established  the 
practice  of  circumcision.^  All,  who  embrace 
their  faith,  submit  to  the  same  operation.  The 
first  elements  of  their  religion  teach  their  prose- 
lytes to  despise  the  gods,  to  abjure  their  country, 
and  forget  their  parents,  their  brothers,  and 
their  children.  To  encourage  their  own  inter- 
nal population  is  a  great  object  of  their  policy. 
No  man  is  allowed  to  put  his  children  a  to  death. 
The  souls  of  such  as  die  in  battle,  or  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  are  thought  to  be  immortal. 
Hence  two  ruling  passions  ;  the  desire  of  multi- 
plying their  species,  and  a  fixed  contempt  of 
death.  The  bodies  of  the  deceased  are  never 
burned:*  they  choose  rather  to  inter  them, 
after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians.  With  that 
people  they  agree  in  their  belief  of  a  future  state ; 
they  have  the  same  notion  of  departed  spirits/^ 
the  same  solicitude,  and  the  same  doctrine. 
With  regard  to  the  Deity  «  their  creed  is  differ- 


treasure,  and  sent  it  as  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  Hence  the  immense  heaps  of  gold  and 
silver  tbat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and  hence 
the  Jews  were  said  to  love  one  another,  and  lo  hate  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

1  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  from  Deuteronomy  the  laws 
against  adultery,  and  the  virgins  of  Israel  that  suflRtred 
themselves  to  be  seduced.  Tacitus  transfers  the  guilt 
of  individuals  to  the  whole  nation. 

2  Circumcision  is  called  a  token  of  the  covenant,  Ge- 
nesis xvii.  ver.  2.  This  shows  that  it  was  not  derived 
from  the  Egyptians,  according  to  the  notion  entertained 
by  some  of  the  learned. 

3  The  Romans  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
own  children,  and  were  not  willing  to  be  encumbered 
with  a  numerous  issue. 

4  It  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  interred  their  dead, 
since  Abraham's  burying-place  is  frequently  mentioned 
In  Scripture.  That  the  Egyptians  buried  their  dead,  is 
plain  from  their  usage  of  embalming  them.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  practice  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceased, sprung  originally  from  a  design  to  prevent  any 
outrage  ta  the  bodies  from  their  enemies.  Sylla,  among 
the  Romans,  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  ordered  his 
body  to  be  burned,  lett  the  barbarities  which  he  had 
exercised  on  the  remains  of  Marius  should  be  retaliated 
on  his  own.  Cicero  says,  Proculdubio  cremandi  ritut 
a  QraeU  venitj  nam  tepuUwn  legimtu  Numam  ad  Ami- 
mit/ontgmj  t<Uique  gtnti  Cornelia  soUmnefuiMae  aepul- 
thrum  tuque  ad  SffUanif  quiprimue  ex  ea  genie  crema- 
iua  eet.   TuUy  De  Legibus,  lib.  2. 

5  The  Egyptians  believed  in  a  stale  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments.   See  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  s.  51. 

6  The  Jews  believed  in  one  God  -,  the  ^yptlans  were 
polytheists,  and  even  worshipped  brute  anhnals;  omni- 
gememqiu  deum  mantiTa. 


ent  The  Egjrptianf  wonbip  various  animalty 
and  also  certain  sjrmbolical  representations, 
which  are  the  work  of  man  t  the  Jews  acknow- 
ledge one  God  only,  and  him  they  see  in  the 
mind's  eye,  and  him  they  adore  in  contempla- 
tion, condemning,  as  impious*  idolaters,  all  who, 
with  perishable  materials,  wrought  into  the 
human  form,  attempt  to  give  a  representation 
of  the  Deity.  The  God  of  the  Jews  is  the  great 
governing  mind,7  that  directs  and  guides  the 
whole  frame  of  nature,  eternal,  infinite,  and 
neither  capable  of  change,  nor  subject  to  decay. 
In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  no  such  thing  as 
a  statue  was  to  be  seen  in  their  city,  much  less 
in  their  temples.  Flattery  had  not  learned  to 
pay  that  homage  to  their  own  kings,  nor  were 
they  willing  to  admit  the  sUtues  of  the  Cssars. 
Their  priests,  it  is  true,  made  use  of  fifes  and 
cymbals :  th3y  Were  crowned  with  wreaths  of 
ivy ,8  and  a  vine  wrought  in  gold  was  seen  in 
their  temple.  Hence  some  have  inferred,  that 
Bacchus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Blast,  was  the 
object  of  their  adoration.  But  the  Jewish  forms 
of  worship  have  no  conformity  to  the  rites  of 
Bacchus.  The  latter  have  their  festive  days, 
which  are  always  celebrated  with  mirth  and 
carousing  .banquets.  Those  of  the  Jews  are  m 
gloomy  ceremony,  full  of  absurd  enthusiasm, 
rueful,  mean,  and  sordid.* 

VI.  The  country  of  Judsea  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Arabia  ;io  on  the  south  by  Egypt ;  on 
the  west  by  Phoenicia  and  the  sea ;  the  northern 
frontier  stretches  to  a  great  length  along  the 
confines  of  Syria.  The  natives  are  strong,  and 
patient  of  labour.  The  climate  is  dry  and  sal- 
try;  rain  is  seldom  seen,  and  the  soil  is  rich  and 
fertile.  Besides  the  fruits  known  in  Italy,  the 
palm  and  balm  tree  flourish  in  great  luxuriance. 
The  palm  is  beautiful  as  well  as  lofty ;  the  helm 
is  of  moderate  growth.     Its  branches,  when  the 


7  We  have  here  a  sublime  idea  of  one  great,  safveme, 
and  governing  Mind ;  of  one  omnipotent,  eternal  God. 
It  is' astonishing  that  Tacitus  did  not  pause  in  deep  w 
flection  upon  what  he  could  so  well  describe. 

8  No  mention  is  made  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  of  Jew- 
ish priests  crowned  with  ivy.  A  vine  wrought  In  gold, 
of  prodigious  weight,  Is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a 
magnificent  ornament.  See  Jewish  Antiquities,  buok 
zv.  chap.  1 1. 

9  The  Romtin  dieafeetue  signified  a  day  conaecTBlied  to 
joy,  and  song,  and  dance,  and  public  spectacles.  It  waa 
otherwise  with  the  Jews.  At  stated  periods  they  con>- 
meroorated  public  misfortunes:  and  grief  and  fcsting, 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  distinguished  their  religious  cere- 
monies, wholly  diflerent  from  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and 
therefore  called  absurd  and  sordid.  Tacitas,  H  must  b« 
said,  has  given  us  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the  Jews. 
Voluire  has  painted  them  in  harsher  oolours ;  but  he 
concludes  that  they  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  fires 
of  the  InquistUon :  H  ne/aut  pae  pourtani  lee  knJer. 

10  Arabia  extended  from  Egypt  to  ChaMma,  and  from 
the  Euphrates,  which  washes  Syria,  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 
It  Is  divided  Into  three  parts,  via.  Arabia  iWs*,  Psfrsse, 
andJDsserta. 
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Jmees  circaUte,  seem  to  c&U  for  an  inciiion, 
bat  they  dread  the  application  of  steel ;  the  veins 
shrink  from  its  approach.  The  operation  is  peiw 
formed  with  a  shell,  or  pointed  stone.  The  liquor 
that  distils  from  the  wound  is  of  use  in  medi- 
cine. Libanus  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
country.  It  rises  to  a  great  height,  affording 
shade  under  its  verdant  groves,  and,  even  in  the 
ardent  heat  of  that  sultry  region,  covered  at  the 
top  with  eternal  snow.^i  From  this  mountain 
the  river  Jordan  13  derives  its  source,  and  the 
abundance  of  its  waters.  The  stream  does  not 
discharge  itself  into  the  seat  it  runs  into  two 
different  lakes,**  preserving  through  both  a  clear 
and  unmixed  current,  till  it  loses  itself  in  a 
third.  The  last  of  these  lakes  is  of  immense 
extent,  resembling  a  sea,  but  more  nauseous  to 
the  taste,  and,  by  its  fetid  exhalations,  pernicious 
to  the  neighbourhood.  The  winds  occasion  no 
undulation:  the  surface  is  never  ruffled.  No 
fish  can  live  in  these  waters.  The  birds  that 
love  to  dip  the  wing,  avoid  the  place.  The  fluid 
element,  for  it  can  scarce  be  called  water,  sup- 
ports, as  it  were  on  a  solid  expanse,  whatever  is 
thrown  in.  Between  those  who  cannot  swim, 
and  the  perfect  masters  of  the  art,  there  is  no 
difference  t>4  all  float  with  equal  ease.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  the  lake  throws  up  a 
quantity,  of  pitch,ifl  or  bitumen.  Experience, 
the  mother  of  all  useful  arts,  has  taught  men 
how  to  gather  it.  It  is  a  liquid  substance,  na- 
turally of  a  black  hue.   The  infusion  of  vinegar 


11  The  snow  of  Lihanian  la  menUoned,  Jeremiah 
xviii.  ver.  14. 

12  Now  the  Jawrdain,  See  an  elegant  description  of 
this  river,  Plin^,  lib.  v.  s.  16. 

13  The  first  of  the  lakes  Is  Samachonltes,  mentioned 
by  JoMphttS ;  the  second  Cionerelh,  by  Joshua ;  the  third 
AsphaltuB,  called  bj  Milton  ihe  Asphaltic  Pool,  by  others 
Mare  Mortuum,  from  the  immobility  of  its  waters.  It  ie 
■aid  by  Joeephus  to  be  seveDty  miles  in  length,  and  in 
some  plecea  twelve  or  thirteen  In  breadth. 

14  All  travellers  agree  in  suting  the  nozhnis  taste  and 
smell  of  the  Aspbaltic  Lake.  See  Pococke,  Deacription 
of  the  East,  tom.  ii.  p^  37,  where  we  also  read  that  the 
water,  Impregnated  with  salt  and  sulphur,  or  hitumtn^ 
weighs  much  more  than  fresh  water,  and,  consequently, 
lets  nothing  sink.  Pliny  says  of  this  lake,  AMphaliiUa 
nihil  prater  bitumm  gigmt ;  umU  nomen :  tauH  eame- 
Uque JluiUtnt.  Btdefamanihilineomergi.  Pliny, lib. 
V.  s.  16.  It  is  related  by  Josephus,  that  Vespasian,  In 
order  to  make  an  experiment,  ordered  some  prisoners, 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  lake ;  when  they  all  emerged  and  floated  on  the 
surface.    See  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  ver.  8. 

15  Brotier  says,  upon  the  authority  of  an  eminent 
traveller  In  the  east,  that  the  slime,  or  Mitmen,  by  the 
Greeks  called  oMphalU,  Is  thrown  up  on  the  suriace  of 
the  waurs  during  the  autumn,  probably  from  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  TVU  vaU  ^  Siddim,  tthich  ia 
ike  etUt  tea,  wufuU  <f  BUme^dta.  Genesis  xiv.  ver.  3 
and  10.  And  this  concretion,  after  floating  for  some 
time,  la  driven  by  the  wind  to  the  shore,  where  It  is 
earviully  collected  by  the  Arabs  for  their  own  use  and 
profit,  after  delivering  a  certain  proportton  to  the ' 
ef  Jsniaalam. 


gives  cohesion  to  the  parta.  When  thus  con- 
densed, it  floats  on  the  surface,  and  you  may 
grasp  it  with  your  hand.  Those  who  make  it 
their  business  to  collect  it,  draw  one  end  into 
their  boats ;  the  rest  of  the  mass  follows  with- 
out toil  or  difllcnlty,  and  continues  loading  the 
vessel,  till  the  viscous  substance  is  cut  in  two. 
The  separation  is  neither  made  with  iron  nor 
with  brass.  Touch  it  with  blood,  or  with  linen 
tinged  with  menstrual  evacuations,  and  the 
parts  instantly  divide.  Such  is  the  account 
transmitted  to  us  by  ancient  authors.  We  learn, 
however,  from  modern  experience,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary substance,  floating  in  heaps  up  and 
down  the  lake,  is  driven  towards  the  shore,  or 
easily  drawn  by  the  hand ;  and  when  the  vapour 
that  exhales  from  the  land,  or  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  has  sufllciently  dried  and  hardened  it,  it  is 
then  cut  asunder,  like  wood  or  stone,  by  wedges, 
or  the  stroke  of  the  hatchet 

VII.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  lake  lie 
those  wide-extended  plains,  which  tradition  njn 
were  formerly  a  rich  and  fruitful  country, 
abounding  with  populous  cities,u  but  long  since 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  now  a  barren 
desert.  Amidst  the  ruins,  which  still  remain, 
we  are  told  that  the  marks  of  celestial  vengeance 
may  be  clearly  traced,  and  that  the  soil,  con- 
sumed and  parched,  has  lost  the  powers  of  vege- 
tation. Whatever  the  earth  produces,  whether 
by  the  prolific  vigour  of  nature,  or  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  man,  nothing  ripens  to  perfection.  The 
herbage  may  shoot  up,  and  the  trees  may  put 
forth  their  blossoms ;  they  may  even  attain  the 
nsual  appearance  of  maturity;  but,  with  this 
florid  outside,  all  within  turns  black,  and  mould- 
en  into  dust.  Td  speak  my  own  opinion,  though 
it  be  true  that  great  and  flourishing  cities  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  yet  the 
desolation  here  described  may  be  accounted  for 
from  natural  causes.  TThe  exhalations  from  the 
lake  seem  sufficient  to  blast  the  vital  principto 
of  the  soil,  and  to  infect  the  whole  atmosphere. 
By  consequence,  all  manner  of  grain,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  autumn,  naturally  perish  in  a  cli- 
mate so  hostile  to  vegetation.  The  river  Bo- 
lus lY  empties  itself  into  the  sea  that  washes  the 
coast  of  Judsea.  The  sands,  which  the  stream 
carries  down  in  large  quantities,  are  taken  up 
at  its  mouth,  and,  being  mixed  with  nitre,  dis- 
solve by  the  action  of  fire,  and  soon  afterwards 
harden  Into  glass.   The  shore  is  of  small  extent, 


16  The  cities  were  fibdsm,  Oamorrahf  Admak,  Z^ai- 
im.  Genesis  xiv.  ver.  2.  jiu  Lard  rained  i^pon  Sedem 
anAGomorrah  hrimetene  andfirt^  and  He  tnerihrete  thme 
eitieaf  and  all  the  plaiH,  Genesis  xlx.  ver.  24  and  95. 

17  Belus,  a  river  of  Galilee,  running  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel,  and  emptying  Itself  into  the  Mediterra* 
nean.  Strabo  says  that  the  whole  coast  haa  a  sand  fit 
for  glass,  bat  that  the  sand  of  the  river  Belus  is  the  beat 
BorL  Here  the  an  of  making  glaas  waa  first  diaeovarad. 
Baa  Pliny,  lib.  v.  s.  19. 
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and,  though  constantly  searchody  theie  ingre- 
dients still  remain  unexhausted. 

Vni.  The  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
Tillages.   There  are  likewise  towns  of  consider- 
able note.  Jerusalem  is  the  capital.  The  temple 
is  distinguished  by  its  wealth,  no  less  than  by  its 
magnificence.     The  fortifications  of  the  city  are 
its  first  defence ;  the  royal  palace  is  the  second  \ 
the  ioclosure,  where  the  temple  stands,  forms 
the  third.     Even  a  Jew  is  not  admitted  beyond 
the  portal.     No  man,  except  the  priests,  has  ac- 
cess to  the  interior  parts.   While  the  Assyrians, 
and  after  them  the  Medes  and  Persians,  were 
masters  of  the  oriental  world,  the  Jews,  of  all 
the  nations  then  held  in  subjection,  were  deemed 
the  vilest.     At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the 
Macedonian  monarchy  was  established,  Antio- 
chus,  the  reigning  king,  formed  a  plan  to  weed 
out  the  superstition  of  the  country.    To  reform, 
if  possible,  so  corrupt  a  race,  he  intended  to  in- 
troduce the  manners  and  institutions  of  Greece  ; 
but  a  war  with  the  Parthians  (Arsaces  being 
then  in  arms)  rendered  that  design  abortive.   In 
process  of  time,  when  the  Macedonians  were  by 
degrees  enfeebled,  when  the  Parthian  state  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  Romans  were  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  to  erect 
a  monarchy  of  their  own.i     Their  kings  were 
soon  deposed  by  the  caprice  and  levity  of  the 
people.  They  returned,  however,  in  a  short  time, 
and,  having  recovered  the  throne  by  force  of 
arms,  made  the  people  feel  the  weight  of  their 
resentment.     A  scene  of  oppression  followed ; 
citizens  were  driven  into  exile ;  whole  cities 
were  demolished ;  brothers,  wives,  and  parents, 
were  put  to  death ;  and,  in  short,  every  species 
of  cruelty,  usual  'among  despotic  kings,  was  en- 
forced with  rigour  by  the  usurpers.     They  saw 
that  superstition  is  among  the  instruments  of 
tyranny;    and,  to  strengthen   their   ill-gotten 
power,  they  not  only  supported  the  national 
rites  and  ceremonies,  but  united  in  their  own 
persons  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  functions. 

IX.  Pompey  was  the  first  Roman  9  that  sub- 
dued the  Jews.  By  right  of  conquest  he  entered 


'  1  Justin  informs  us,  that  the  power  of  Demetrius  I. 
and  his  successors,  kings  of  Syria,  not  being  supported 
with  vigour,  the  Jews  took  their  opportunity  to  sliake 
off  a  foreign  joke,  and  assert  their  liberty.  See  Justin, 
lib.  zzzvi.  ver  1  and  3.  In  confirmation  of  thla,  we  read 
in  Maccabees  a  treaty  between  Demetrius  and  Simon 
the  high-priest,  A  TJ.  C.  611 ;  before  Christ  143 ;  and  thus 
Hu  yoke  qf  the  fuaihen  toae  taken  moay/rom  hraely 
and  the  people  if  brael  began  to  vorite  in  their  inetru- 
mente  and  eontraeta^  In  the  fret  year  qf  Simon  the 
high-prieet,  the  governor  and  leader  qftheJetoe.  1  Mac- 
cabees, ziii.  ver.  41  and  42. 

2  Pompey  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  A.  U.  C. 
691 ;  before  Christ  63.  He  entered  the  Temple  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies ;  but,  according  to  Josephus,  Jewish  An- 
tiquities, ziv.  4.  abstained  from  plunder,  content  with 
Imposing  an  annual  tribute.  See  Florus,  Ub.  iii.  cap.  6 ; 
and  Cicero,  jDfvFIaceo,  8. 98 


their  temple.    It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  hm 
found  no  image,  no  stattte,^  no  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deity ;  the  whole  represented  a 
naked  dome  s  the  sanctuary  was  unadorned  and 
simple.     By  Pompoy's  orders  the  walls  of  the 
city  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  but  the  temple 
was  left  entire.     In  the  civil  wars  that  after- 
wards  shook   the   empire,  when    the   eastern 
provinces  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mark  Antony,  Pace- 
rus,4  the  Parthian  king,  made  himself  master  of 
Judeea ;  but  being,  in  a  short  time  after,  put  to 
death  by  Ventidius,  his  forces  retired  beyond 
the  Euphrates.    Caius  Sosius  once  more  reduced 
the  Jews  to  obedience.     Herod  s  was  placed  tm 
the  throne  by  Mark  Antony,  and  Augustus  con- 
firmed the  sceptre  in  bis  hand.     On  the  death 
of  Herod,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Simon  >,  with- 
out deferring  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
usurped  the   sovereignty.     He,  however,  was 
punished  for  his  ambition  by  Quinctilius  Vanu, 
the  governor  of  Syria ;  and  the  kingdom,  by  an 
equal  partition,  was  divided  between  the  three 
sons  of  Herod.     During  the  reign  of  Tiberias 
things  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.     Ca- 
ligula 7  ordered  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  the 
temple.     The  Jews,  rather  than  submit,  had 
recourse  to  arms.     Caligula  was  assassinated, 
and  the  contest  died  with  him.     In  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  the  Jewish   kings  being  cither 
dead,  or   their   dominion   reduced   to    narrow 
limits,  the  rest  of  Judsas  was  converted  into 
a   Roman   province.     Claudius  committed  the 
administration   to   Roman   knights,   or   to   his 
favourite  freedmen.     Antonius  Felix*  was  of 
the  latter  description;  a  man  who,  from  low 
beginnings,  rose  to  power,  and^  with  the  true 


3  This  passage  aflbrds  another  proof  that  the  effigy  of 
an  ass  was  not  consecrated  in  the  Temple,  as  menUosed    ^ 
by  Tacitus.    This  book,  s.  4. 

4  Brotier  observes,  that  Facorus  was  son  of  Orodea, 
king  of  Farthia,  and  therefore  thinks  it  probable  that 
Tacitus  wrote  F.  R.  Parthorum  Paeorust  that  is  F^liue 
Regie  Panthorum  Pacorue.  He  was  sent  by  his  father 
OaoDBS  to  wage  war  in  JudeiC,  A  U.  C.  714;  and  in  the 
following  year  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Tentidius, 
the  favourite  general  of  Mark  Antony.  Josephus,  Jewish 
AntiquiUes,  xiv.  13, 14,  and  15. 

5  Herod  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Mark  Antony 
A  U.  C.  714,  and  his  title  was  confirmed  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  A  U.  C.  717.  Josephus,  Jewish  Antiquities^ 
xiv.  26  and  2a 

6  The  Simon  mentioned  in  this  place  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  chief  of  that  name,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  exs- 
cuted  at  Rome.    See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  s.  20. 

7  Caligula^  had  the  frantic  ambition  to  have  his  statue 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem:  but  the  Jews  had 
recourse  to  arms ;  another  proof  of  their  resolution  not 
to  suffer  the  tabernacle  to  be  profaned  by  images  of  any 
kind.   See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  s.  4. 

8  See  Annals,  xii.  23. 

9  Felix  was  brother  to  Pallas,  the  fitvoariie  freedman 
and  minister  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Annals,  xiL  s. 
54.   Suetonius,  in  Claud.  8. 2a 
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genius  of  a  lUve,  tx^rciiad  the  tjmimy  of  an 
eastern  prince.  He  married  DrusiUa,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Mankind 
had  then  two  extraordinary  objects  to  gaze  at  j 
one  in  the  person  of  Claudius,  emperor  of  Apme ; 
and  the  other,  an  enfranchised  slave  i  each  the 
grandson  of  Mark  Antony .10 

X.  The  Jews,  though  harassed  by  Tarious  acts 
of  oppression,  continued  to  give  proofs  of  their 
patient  spirit,  till  Cassius  Florus,i>  in  the  char- 
acter of  procurator,  took  upon  him  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  province.  Under  him  a  war  broke 
out  Cestius  Gallius,i3  the  governor  of  Syria, 
endeavoured  to  crush  the  revolt  He  fought  a 
number  of  battles,  in  most  of  them  unsuccessful. 
After  his  death,  which  was,  perhaps,  hastened  by 
disappointment  and  vexation,  Vespasian,  by  the 
appointment  of  Nero,  succeeded  to  the  command. 
Supported  by  his  great  military  character,  and 
the  good  fortune  that  attended  his  arms,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  able  officers  under  him, 
that  general,  in  two  summer  campaigns,^  over- 
ran the  whole  country,  and  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  inferior  cities.  Jerusalem  was  the 
only  place  that  held  out  In  the  following  year, 
the  war  with  Vitellius  engaged  his  attention, 
and  the  Jews  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose. 
The  peace  of  Italy  being  at  length  restored,  for- 
eign affairs  demanded  his  immediate  care.  The 
Jews  were  the  only  nation  that  refused  to  sub- 
mit The  obstinacy  of  that  stubborn  people 
filled  Vespasian  with  resentment  But  what 
sudden  emergencies  might  in  vol  ye  a  new  reign 
in  difficulties,  could  not  be  foreseen.  In  order 
to  be  prepared  for  all  events,  Vespasiap  judged 
it  the  wisest  measure  to  leave  his  son  Titus  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  The  prince,  as  already 
mentioned,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  drew  out  his  legions  in  the  £sce  of 
the  enemy.H 

XI.  The  Jews  appeared  in  force  on  the  plains 
under  the  ramparts,  determined,  if  successful, 
to  push  their  advantage,  and,  if  obliged  to  give 
ground,  sure  of  ,a  retreat  within  their  fortifica- 
tions. The  Roman  cavalry,  with  a  detachment 
from  the  light-armed  cohorts,  advanced  to  the 
attack.  A  battle  was  fought,  but  with  doubtful 
success.  The  Jews  took  shelter  wkhin  their 
walls,  venturing,  however,  for  several  days  af- 
terwards, to  sally  out  in  small  parties,  till,  tired 


10  CUodhis  was  son  of  Antonfa,  the  daughter  of  Mark 
Amonj.    See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  lOa 

1 1  The  Jewiflh  war,  occasioned  bj  the  misconduct  of 
Cafsius  Floras,  began  A.  U.  C.  818;  of  Christ  66^  See 
Appendix  to  Hist  ▼.  s.  4. 

12  For  more  of  Cestius  Qallos,  sea  Appendix  to  Hist. 
V.  S.4. 

13  Yaspaeian's  rapid  success  against  the  Jews  was 
A  U.C.  830  and  821. 

14  See  JoeephttS,  BeU.  Jod.  v.  cap.  2.  Tltas's  finl 
camp  was  near  the  Mount  of  Olives.  8aa  IVAnvUle^s 
plan. 


by  repeated  losses,  they  resolved  to  shut  them- 
selves up  within  their  fortifications.  Titus  pre« 
pared  to  carry  the  place  by  stosm.  To  linger 
before  it,  till  famine  compelled  a  surrender,  ap- 
peared unworthy  of  the  Roman  name.  The 
soldiers  wore  eager  to  brave  every  danger  .*  cour- 
age, ferocity,  and  the  hope  of  gaining  the  rewards 
of  victory,  inspired  the  whole  army.  Titus  had 
his  private  motives  t  Rome  was  before  his  eyes ; 
wealth  and  magnificence  dazzled  his  imagination ; 
and  pleasure  had  its  allurements.  If  the  city 
was  not  taken  by  assault,  a  siege  in  form  would 
detain  him  too  long  from  the  splendid  scene 
that  lay  before  him.  But  Jerusalem  stood  upon 
an  eminence,  difficult  of  approach.  The  natural 
strength  of  the  place  was  increased  by  redoubts 
and  bulwarks,  which,  even  on  the  level  plain, 
would  have  made  it  secure  from  insult  Two 
hills  ^  that  rose  to  a  prodigious  height,  were  in- 
closed by  walls  constructed  with  skill,  in  some 
places  projecting  forward,  in  others  retiring  in- 
wardly, with  the  angles  so  formed,  that  the 
besiegers  were  always  liable  to  be  annoyed  in 
flank.  The  extremities  of  the  rock  were  sharp, 
abrupt,  and  craggy.  In  convenient  places,  near 
the  summit,  towers  were  raised  sixty  feet  high, 
and  others^  on  the  declivity  of  the  sides,  rose  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  These 
works  presented  a  spectacle  altogether  astonish- 
ing. To  the  distant  eye  they  seemed  to  be  of  equal 
elevation.  Within  the  city,  there  were  other 
fortifications  inclosing  the  palace  of  the  kings. 
Above  all  was  seen,  conspicuous  to  view,  the 
tower  of  Antonia,u  so  called  by  Herod,  in  honour 
of  the  triumvir,  who  had  been  his  friend  and 
benefactor. 

XII.  The  temple  itself  i^  was  a  strong  fortress, 
in  the  nature  of  a  citadel.  The  fortifications 
were  built  with  consummate  skill,  surpassing,  in 
art  as  well  as  labour,  all  the  rest  of  the  works. 
The  very  porticoes  that  surrounded  it  were  a 
strong  defence.  A  perennial  spring  supplied 
the  place  with  water.  Subterraneous  caverns 
were  scooped  under  the  rock.  The  rain-water 
was  saved  in  pools  and  cisterns.  It  was  foreseen 
by  the  founders  of  the  city,  that  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  the  nation,  so  repugnant  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  would  be  productive  of 
frequent  wars;  hence  so  many  precautions 
against  a  siege.  Since  the  reduction  of  the 
place  by  Pompey,  experience  taught  the  Jews 
new  modes  of  fortification ;  and  the  corruption 
and  venalty  that  pervaded  the  whole  reign  of 
Claudius,  favoured  all  their  projects.  By  bribery 
they  obtained  permission  to  rebuild  their  walls.i8 


15  See  Api^ndlx  to  this  took,  s.  5. 

16  See  Appendix,  s.  6 ;  and  D'AnvUle's  plan. 

17  For  a  description  of  the  Temple,  See  Josephus, 
Bell.  Jid.  V.  cap.  6 ;  and  Appendix  10  this  book,  s.  5. 

18  Fompej  had  destroyed  the  outward  walls  of  Jera> 
salem  as  mentioned  In  this  book,  s.  9.  The  fortlficatlona 
we  find  were  made  stronger  than  ever.  See  Josephos, 
Bell.  Jud.  V.  cap.  4. 
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The  strength  of  their  works  plainly  showed  that, 
in  profound  peace,  they  meditated  future  resist- 
ance. The  destruction  1  of  the  rest  of  their 
cities  served  to  increase  the  number  of  the  be- 
sieged. A  prodigious  conflux  poured  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  among  them  the  most  bold  and  tur- 
bulent spirits  of  the  nation.  The  city,  by  con- 
sequence, was  distracted  by  internal  division. 
They  had  three  armies,  and  as  many  generals. 
The  outward  walls,  forming  the  widest  extent, 
were  defended  by  Simon :  John,  otherwise  called 
Bargioras,  commanded  in  the  middle  precinct : 
Eleazar  kept  possession  of  the  temple.  The 
two  former  commanded  the  greatest  number  of 
soldiers  $  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  situa- 
tion. The  three  parties  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves. Battles  were  fought  within  the  walls  ;S 
stratagems  were  practised  {  conflagrations  de- 
stroyed parts  of  the  city,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  grain  was  consuqyed  In  the  flames.  '  Under 
colour  of  performing  a  sacrifice,3  John  contrived 
to  send  a  band  of  assassins,  to  cut  off  Eleazar 
and  his  whole  party  in  one  general  massacre. 
By  this  atrocious  deed  he  gained  possession  of 
the  temple.  From  that  time  two  contending 
factions  threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  till 
the  enemy  at  their  gates  obliged  them  to  unite 
in  their  common  defence. 

XIII.  Portents  and  prodigies  announced  the 
rain  of  ^e  city :  but  a  people,  blinded  by  their 
own  national  superstition,  and  with  rancour  de- 
testing the  religion  of  other  states,  held  it  un- 
lawful«  by  vows  and  victims  to  deprecate  the 
impending  danger.  Swords  were  seen  glittering 
in  the  air ;'  embattled  armies  appeared,  and  the 
temple  was  illuminated  by  a  stream  of  light, 
that  issued  from  the  heavens.  The  portal  flew 
open,  and  a  voice  more  than  human  denounced 
the  immediate  departure  of  the  gods.  There 
was  beard,  at  the  same  time,  a  tumultuous  and 
terrific  sound,  as  if  superior  beings  were  actually 
rashing  forth.  The  impression  made  by  these 
wonders  fell  upon  a  few  only;  the  multitude 
relied  upon  an  ancient  prophecy,  contained,  as 
they  believed,  in  books  kept  by  the  priests,  by 
which  it  was  foretold,  that,  in  this  very  juncture, 


1  For  the  several  conquered  cHJeSy  See  Appendix  to 
Annals,  xvi.  b.  10. 

2  The  factious  that  distracted  the  eitj  of  Jerusalem, 
attacked  one  another  with  a  degree  of  aninoosity  mora 
inveterate  than  they  ever  showed  in  battle  with  ihe 
Romans. 

3  See  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  cap.  6. 

4  When  the  Romans  heard  of  a  monstrous  birth,  or 
wera  told  thai  a  cow  spoke,  their  priests  employed  super- 
stitious rites  and  sacrifices  to  avert  impending  danger. 
The  Jews  were  not  so  easily  alarmed;  but  however 
Inclined  they  had  formerly  been  to  propitiate  Heaven 
by  prayer  and  sacrifice,  their  final  doom  was  drawing 
nigh,  as  foratold  by  Christ,  St  Matthew  xxiv. ;  Su  Mark 
xiii. ;  St  Luke  xxi. 

5  For  these  prodigies,  see  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  vi. 
cap.  6 ;  and  see  Appendix  to  this  book,  s.  6. 


the  power  of  the  East  would  pieyail  over  the 
nations,  and  a  race  of  men  would  go  forth  from 
Judasa  to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  prediction,  however,  couched 
in  ambiguous  terms,  related*  to  Vespasian  and 
his  son  Titus.  But  the  Jewish  mind  was  not 
to  be  enlightened.  With  the  usual  propensity 
of  men  ready  ^to  believe  what  they  ardently 
wish,  the  populace  assumed  to  themselves  the 
scene  of  grandeur  which  the  fates  were  prepar- 
ing to  bring  forward.  Calamity  itself  could  not 
open  their  eyes.  The  number  besieged  in  Je- 
rusalem, including  both  sexes  and  every  age, 
amounted,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  to  no 
less  than  six  hundred  thousand.7  All  who  were 
capable  of  serving  appeared  in  arms.  The 
number  of  effective  men  was  beyond  all  propor- 
tion greater  than  could  be  expected,  even  in  so 
vast  a  multitude.  The  women,  no  less  than  the 
men,  were  inflamed  with  zeal  and  ardouc  If 
doomed  to  quit  their  country,  life,  they  declared, 
was  more  terrible  than  death  itself.  Against  a. 
city  so  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  such 
an  obstinate  race,  Titus  saw  that  nothing  could 
be  done,  either  by  surprise  or  a  general  assault. 
He  threw  up  mounds  and  ramparts,  and  prepared 
battering-engines.  He  stationed  the  legions  at 
different  posts,  and  assigned  to  each  a  distinct 
share  of  the  duty.  For  some  time  no  attack 
was  made.  In  the  interval,  the  Romans  pre- 
pared all  the  machines  of  war,  which  either 
the  ancients  had  employed,  or  modem  genius 
invented. 

XIV.  It  will  now  he  proper  to  return  to  the 
affairs  of  Germany.  Civilis,  after  the  check 
which  he  received  in  the  country  of  the  Treve- 
rians,  recruited  his  armv  by  levies  made  in  Ger- 
many. With  these  forces  he  fixed  his  station  in 
the  old  camp,  called  yxTXBA,8  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  place.  The  exploits  already  per^ 
formed  on  that  very  spot,  he  hoped,  would  rouse 
the  valour  of  his  men.  Cerealis  followed  him 
by  rapid  marches,  with  an  army  more  than 
double  his  former  number,  having  been  joined 
by  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  fourteenth  le- 
gions. To  these  were  added  the  cohorts  and 
cavalry,  which  had  some  time  before  received 


6  Tacitus  condemns  the  Jews  for  not  rightly  under* 
standiug  a  prophecy,  which  he  himself  has  misapplied. 
But  it  is  evident  Uiat  it  could  not  ralate  to  the  riunt 
reigns  of  Vespasian  and  his  two  sons.  The  Christian 
raligion  was  at  that  time  striking  root  in  Judaa,  and  we 
know  it  lias  been  since  extended  over  the  world.  We 
cannot,  however,  wonder  at  the  misconception  of 
Tacitus,  when  It  is  considered  that  Josephua,  willtflf, 
perhaps,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  impefial  &mily,  did  aoC 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  prophecy  raided  to  Veapaaian. 
Bell.  Jud.  V.  cap.  6. 

7  Josephus  says  that  eleven  hnndrad  thousand  perish- 
ed during  the  siege.   Bell.  Jud.  vi.  cap.  81 

8  For  Vetera  Castra,aee  tha  Geographical  T^ble. 
Civilis  had  made  himself  master  of  the  place ;  Hlat  Iv. 
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orden  to  com«  vp  to  his  Msiitanco.  Tbey  did 
not  immediately  obey ;  but  lince  hit  victory 
they  lost  no  time.  The  commanders  on  both 
sides  were  eager  to  engage.  Delay  was  not  the 
genius  of  either  {  but  the  two  amies  were 
separated  by  a  marshy  plain  of  vast  extent. 
The  natural  humidity  of  the  soil  was  increased 
by  the  skill  of  Civilis,  who  hid  contrived,  by 
obstructions  thrown  across  the  bed  of  the 
Rhine,  to  stop  the  curtent,  and  discharge  a  vast 
body  of  water  on  the  neighbouring  plains.  A 
treacherous  spot  like  this,  covered  with  an  inun- 
dation, that  concealed  the  solid  ground,  was 
highly  disadvantageous  to  the  Romans,  who  car- 
ried a  weight  of  armour,  and  had  no  skill  in 
swimming.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary, 
had  every  thing  in  their  favour.  To  make  their 
way  through  the  floods  and  rivers  was  their 
usual  practice.  They  were  lightly  armed,  and 
their  size  and  stature  enabled  them  to  wade 
through  the  waters. 

XV.  The  Batavians  advanced  near  enough 
to  insult  the  Romans.  An  eogagement  followed. 
The  legions  were  thrown  into  disorder.  Their 
arms  and  horses  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
fens,  while  the  barbarians,  acquainted  with 
the  shallows  and  fordable  places,  advanced  with 
alacrity,  yet  not  daring  to  attack  the  front  of  the 
lines,  but  making  their  impression  on  the  flank 
and  rear.  The  conflict  had  no  appearance  of 
two  armies  engaged  on  a  solid  plain :  it  resem- 
bled a  naval  flght,  where  the  combatants  are 
driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Wherever 
a  firm  footing  could  be  found,  to  that  spot  every 
effort  was  directed.  The  sound,  the  wounded, 
those  who  could  swim,  and  those  who  were  un- 
used to  the  waters,  were  all,  without  distinction, 
•involved  in  one  general  scene  of  distress.  The 
slaughter,  however,  was  inconsiderable.  The 
Germans,  not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle  out  of 
their  fens,  returned  to  their  camp.  The  event 
of  the  day  made  the  generals  on  both  sides  wish 
for  a  decisive  action )  but  they  wished  with  dif- 
ferent motives.  Civilis  wanted  to  pursue  his 
advantage,  and  Cerealis  to  retrieve  his  honour. 
Success  inspired  the  barbarians }  the  Romans 
were  roused  by  a  sense  of  shame.  The  night 
was  passed  by  both  armies  in  a  very  different 
manner.  War-songs  and  savage  uproar  resound- 
ed from  the  German  camp{  the  Romans  contin- 
ued silent,  breathing  revenge,  and  meditating 
future  carnage. 

XVI.  At  the  return  of  day,  Cerealis  drew 
out  his  army.  In  the  front  he  placed  the  cav- 
alry and  auxiliary  cohorts,  and,  to  support  them, 
the  legions  in  the  rear.  He  took  post*  him- 
self at  the  head  (A  a  chosen  band,  to  act  as 
occasion  might  require.  Civilis,  instead  of  pre- 
senting a  regular  line,  formed  his  men  in 
separate  divisions.  On  the  right  stood  the  Bata- 
vians and  Gugemians ;  the  left  was  occupied  by 
the  GenaanSy  with  the  Rhine  on  their  flank. 


No  general  harangue  was  made  to  either  army. 
The  commanders,  on  both  sides,  passed  through 
the  ranks,  exhorting  their  men  as  the  occasion 
prompted.  Cerealis  called  to  mind  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  name,  and  the  victories  of  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  date.  '*  You  may  now,"  he  said, 
**  by  one  vigorous  effort,  exterminate  a  base,  a 
treacherous,  and  a  vanquished  race.  It  is  not  a 
battle  you  are  to  expect :  you  are  going  forth 
the  avengers  of  your  country,  to  punish  a  rebel- 
lious crew.  In  the  late  engagement  you  were 
inferior  in  number,  and  yet  their  bravest  troops 
fled  before  you.  You  see  the  refuse  of  your 
swords ;  a  set  of  runaways,  who  in  their  minds 
still  bear  the  galling  memory  of  their  late  de- 
feat, and  on  their  backs  the  print  of  ignominious 
wounds."  He  next  addressed  the  legions,  in 
the  style  peculiarly  suited  to  each.  The  fdur- 
teenth  he  called  the  conquerors  of  Britain.  The 
sixth  raised  Galba  to  the  imperial  dignify.  The 
soldiers  of  the  second  were  now  to  flesh  their 
maiden  swords,  and  in  that  field  to  consecrate 
their  banners  and  their  eagle.  From  the  legions 
he  passed  to  the  German  army,  and,  with  hands 
outstretched,  pointed  to  the  fields  around,  and 
there,  he  said,  **  There  is  your  station  ;  that 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  camp,  was  yours ; 
wade  through  the  blood  of  your  enemies,  and 
recover  your  own."  The  general  was  heard 
with  shouts  of  applause.  The  whole  army  panted 
for  the  onset :  those  who  were  weary  of  a  long 
peace,  were  eiger  to  signalize  their  valour ; 
while  others,  harassed  out  with  the  toils  of  war, 
hoped,  by  one  glorious  victory,  to  find  the  end 
and  recompense  of  all  their  labours. 

XVIL  in  the  opposite  army  Civilis  was  nei- 
ther silent  nor  inaative.  "These  fields,"  be 
said,  <*  have  seen  your  brave  exploits.  The  Ba- 
tavians and  the  Germans,  at  every  step  they 
take,  tread  on  the  monuments  of  their  own  fame, 
and  the  bones  of  slaughtered  legions.  The  Ro- 
mans, whichever  way  they  turn  their  eyes,  have 
nothing  before  them  but  memorials  of  their  own 
captivity,  their  defeat,  and  their  disgrace.  If  in 
the  Treverian  territories  the  issue  of  the  battle 
was  uopropitious,  the  event  of  that  day  ought 
to  make  no  impression.  In  that  field  the  Ger- 
mans conquered;  but,  too  eager  for  plunder, 
they  suffered  the  victory  to  be  snatched  out  of 
their  hands.  From  that  moment  we  have  been 
in  a  train  of  success,  while  the  Romans  have  had 
to  struggle  with  every  difficulty.  Whatever 
could  be  done  by  the  skill  of  your  general,  has 
been  provided  for  you.  Fens  and  marshes  are 
the  sppt  where  you  are  to  engage.  The  depths 
and  shallows  are  known  to  yon,  and  they  will 
be  the  grave  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhine,  and 
the  gods  of  Germany,  are  before  you.  In  their 
view,  and  under  their  protection,  rush  on  to  the 
cha^ ;  and  let  each  man  remember,  that  on  his 
sword  depends  the  welfare  of  his  parents,  his 
wife,  his  children,  and^  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
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Tbii  dftjT,  my  friends,  this  importent  day,  will 
either  prore  us  the  glorious  riyals  of  our  famed 
forefathers,  or  send  down  our  names  with  dis- 
grace and  infamy  to  the  latest  posterity.'*  The 
barbarians,  according  to  their  custom,  applauded 
by  clanking  their  arms,^  and  dancing  in  wild 
distortion.  They  rushed  on  to  the  attack,  dis- 
charging a  ToUey  of  stones,  and  leaden  balls,  and 
other  missive  weapons.  By  this  artifice  they 
hoped  to  bring  on  an  engagement  in  the  fens : 
but  the  Romans,  aware  of  the  stratagem,  remain- 
ed on  the  solid  ground. 

XVIIL  The  barbarians  exhausted  their  store 
of  darts,  when  the  battle  growing  warm,  they 
could  no  longer  restrain  their  ardouz.  They 
rushed  forward  with  impetuous  fury.  Their 
huge  stature  gave  them  every  advantage.  With 
their  long  spears  they  were  able  to  goad  and 
pierce  the  Romans,  who  with  difficulty  kept 
their  footing  on  the  slippery  soil.  A  band  of 
Bructerians  had  the  spirit  to  quit  the  dam  erect- 
ed across  the  Rhine,  and  swim  to  the  shore. 
The  Romans  were  thrown  into  disorder.  The 
auxiliary  cohorts  began  to  give  way,  when  the 
legions  advanced  to  sustain  the  fight,  and  stop- 
ped the  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  was 
now  on  equal  terms.  In  that  moment,  a  Bata- 
▼ian  deserter  informed  Cerealis,  that  a  party  of 
cavalry  might  with  ease  wheel  round  the  marsh, 
and  at  the  further  extremity  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  rear.  The  ground,  he  said,  was,  in  that 
part,  dry  and  firm,  and  there  the  Gugemians 
might  be  taken  by  surprise.  Two  squadrons  of 
horse,  with  the  deserter  for  their  guide,  reached 
the  place,  ^nd  surrounded  the  enemy.  A  shout 
of  victory  gave  notice  of  this  advantage.  The 
legions,  at  the  same  time,  charged  in  front.  The 
barbarians  fled  with  precipitation  towards  the 
Rhine.  Had  the  fleet  been  put  in  motion  to  se- 
cond the  operations  of  the  army,  that  day  would 
have  closed  the  war.  The  approach  of  night, 
and  a  sudden  storm  of  rain,  hindered  the  cavalry 
from  mixing  in  the  action. 

XIX.  On  the  following  day,  the  tenth  legion 
being  arrived  from  Spa^n,  Cerealis  detached 
the  fourteenth  to  reinforce  Annius  GallusS  in 
the  upper  proyince.  Civilis  at  the  same  time 
was  reinforced  by  the  Chaucians;  but,  even 
with  those  succours,  he  did  not  think  himself  in 
force  to  protect  the  Batavian  cities.s  Content 
with  carrying  off  whateyer  was  portable,  he  set 
fire  to  the  rest,  and  retired  to  the  island.  The 
Romans,  he  well  knew,  could  not  follow  him 
without  throwing  up  a  bridge,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  had  no  boats  in  readiness.  As  a  fur- 
ther security,  he  had  the  precaution  to  destroy 


1  See  the  ISanners  of  the  Germans,  s.  11. 

3  Annius  Gallus  has  been  mentioned,  Hist  W.  s.  68. 

3  Those  towns  lay  between  the  Mnue  {Mdaa)  and 
the  BhuUf  supposed  to  be  Gennept  Cleve$t  and  Nime- 
guen. 


the  greats  dim  formerly  laid  across  the  Rhine 
by  Dn^us  Germanicus,  leaving  the  river,  thnM 
freed  from  obstruction,  to  flow  in  its  natural 
channel  towards  the  confines  of  Gaul.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  the  current  taking  a  new 
course,  the  body  of  water,  which  separated  the 
island  from  the  main  land,  sunk  into  a  scanty 
stream,  and  the  space  between  Germany  and 
Batavia  seemed  to  be  one  continued  continent. 
Tutor  and  Classicus  passed  over  the  Rhine, 
followed  by  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
Treverian  senators.s  Alpinus  Montanus,  the 
deputy  sent,  as  above  mentioned,  from  Cremona 
by  Antonius  Primus  to  the  states  of  Gaul,  was 
one  of  the  number.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Decimus  Alpinus.  These  men 
dispersed  themselves  among  the  neighbouring 
nations,  urging  every  topic  that  could  excite 
compassion ;  and  by  their  gifts  and  presents,  in 
a  country  fond  of  tumult  and  commotion,  they 
raised  considerable  levies. 

XX.  GtviUs  found  himself  in  a  condition  to 
rekindle  the  war.  He  formed  four  divisions  of 
his  army,  with  intent  to  attack  on  one  and  the 
same  day  the  Roman  cohorts,  the  cavalry,  and 
the  legions  at  four  different  posts;  the  tenth 
legion  at  Arenaeum  ;*  the  second  at  Batavodu- 
rum )  and  the  auxiliaries  in  their  intrenchmenta 
at  Grinnes?  and  Vada.  v  In  this  enterprise,  Civi- 
lis headed  one  of  the  divisions ;  Verax,  his 
sister's  son,  led  the  second ;  Classicus  and  Tutor 
had  their  separate  commands.  In  these  several 
attempts;  complete  success  was  not  expected; 
but  where  much  was  hazarded,  the  issue  in 
some  quarter  might  be  prosperous.  The  enemy 
knew  that  Cerealis  was  not  an  officer  of  the 
strictest  caution;  and  therefore  hoped,  that, 
while  he  was  distracted  by  different  tidings, 
and,  by  consequence,  obliged  to  hasten  from  one 
post  to  another,  he  might  be  somewhere  inters 
oepted  on  his  march.  The  party,  destined  to 
storm  the  quarters  of  the  tenth  legion,  judging 
it  an  enterprise  of  too  much  danger,  desisted 
from  the  project ;  content  with  falling  on  such  as 
were  employed  at  a  distance  from  the  camp  in 
hewing  wood  for  the  use  of  the  army.  In  this 
attack,  the  prefect  of  the  camp,  five  principal 
centurions,  and  a  few  soldiers,  were  cut  to  pieces. 
The  rest  took  shelter  within  the  intrenchments. 
At  Batavodurum  the  push  of  the  enemy  was  to 
destroy  a  bridge,  which  the  Romans  had  in  part 
constructed  over  the  river.  A  fierce  engage- 
ment followed,  but  the  approach  of  night  left  it 
undecided. 


4  For  the  bank  raised  hj  Drusus,  see  Annals,  xiiL  a> 
53. 

5  We  have  seen  a  senate  and  magistrates  among  the 
Frisians,  Annals,  xL  s.  19. 

6  For  Arenaeum  and  Batavodurum,  see  the  Geogn- 
phical  Table. 

7  Grinnes  and  Yada :  see  the  Geographical  TaUe. 
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XXI.  The  attack  at  Vada,  under  the  conduct 
of  Civills,  and  at  Grianes,  led  on  by  Classi- 
cu8»  were  attended  with  greater  danger  to  the 
Aomani.  At  each  place  the  assault  was  made 
with  resistless  fury.  The  best  and  bravest  of 
the  soldiers  perished  on  the  spot  Among  them 
fell  Brigantictts,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of 
horse ;  a  man,  as  already  stated,  distinguished 
hy  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  Rome,  and  his 
avowed  hatred  of  Civilis,  his  imcle.>  While 
the  Romans  were  pressed  on  every  side,  Cer- 
ealis,  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  came  up  to 
their  relief.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was  in« 
atantly  changed.  The  Germans  in  a  panic 
plunged  into  the  river.  Civilis  attempted  to 
stop  their  flight  His  person  being  known,  a 
ahower  of  darts  was  discharged  against  him. 
He  quitted  his  horse,  and  saved  himself  by 
swimming  across  the  river*  The  Germans  es- 
caped* by  the  same  expedient.  Tutor  and  Clas- 
sictts  were  conveyed  away  in  boats.  The  Ro- 
man fleet,  notwithstanding  positive  orders, 
failed  again  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces. 
Several  of  the  mariners  were  dispersed  on  dif- 
ferent duties,  and  fear  restrained  the  rest  It 
was  the  constant  fault  of  Cerealis,  never  to  al- 
low due  time  for  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
His  designs  were  always  sudden,  but  the  issue 
crowned  him  with  glory.  Where  his  conduct  was 
liable  to  censure,  fortune  seemed  willing  to  re- 
pair his  error.  Success  made  him  over-san- 
guine, and,  by  consequence,  discipline  fell  into 
neglect  It  was  but  a  few  days  after  his  vic- 
tory, that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  made  a 
prisoner.  His  address  saved  him  from  tha 
hands  of  the  enemy,  but  Qot  from  the  disgrace 
of  his  own  nusconduct 

XXII.  He  had  been  as  far  as  Bonn  and  No- 
reshim  to  inspect  the  camps  then  carrying  on  at 
thoee  places,  for  the  winter-quarters  of  the  le- 
gions. He  chose  to  return  by  water.  Among 
the  troops  that  followed  his  boats  along  the 
hanks  of  the  Rhine,  no  order  was  observed,  no 
discipline,  no  night-watch.  The  Germans  saw 
their  negligence,  and  took  their  measures  ac- 
cordingly. They  chose  a  night  remarkably 
dark,  and  sailed  down  the  river.  They  landed 
without  opposition,  and  rusbed  immediately  to 
the  intrenchments.  They  t>egan  with  art  and 
stratagem.  They  cut  the  cords  of  the  tents, 
and  butchered  the  men  as  they  lay  struggling 
under  the  load.  Another  party,  in  the  mean 
time,  attacked  the  fleet  They  fastened  their 
grappling  instruments,  and  began  to  hawl  off 
the  vessels.  Their  first  approach  was  conducted 
in  silence  s  but  the  slaughter  was  no  sooner  be- 
gun, than,  to  increase  the  terror,  they  rent  the 
air  with  shouts  and  savage  uproar.  Roused  by 
the  anguish  of  their  wounds,  the  Romans 
started  from  their  bedsj  they  grasped   their 
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arms,  and  ran  wild  about  the  avenues  off  their 
camp;  some  completely  armed,  but  the  greatest 
part  with  their  clothes  thrown  on  in  their 
hurry,  and  their  swords  in  their  hands,  Cer- 
ealis, half  asleep,  and  almost  naked,  owed  his 
safety  to  a  mistake.  The  barbarians  saw  the 
pretorian  ship  with  a  flag  displayed,  and,  from 
that  circumstance  inferring  that  the  general 
was  on  board,  took  possession  of  the  vessel. 
Cerealis  had  passed  the  night  in  another  quarter. 
A  woman  from  the  country  of  the  Albians, 
known  by  the  name  of  Claudia  Sacatra,  had 
attracted  bis  notice ;  and  the  report  of  the 
army  was,  that  when  the  attack  began,  he  was 
happy  in  her  embrace.  The  sentinels,  who 
had  neglected  the  duty  of  their  Watch,  made  an 
excuse  that  did  no  honour  to  the  general.  That 
they  might  not  disturb  his  rest,  their  orders 
were  to  observe  the  strictest  silence,  and,  by 
consequence,  making  no  signal,  and  using  no 
watch-word,  they  themselves  were  overpowered 
with  sleep.  It  was  broad  day*light  when  the 
Germans  sailed  back,  leading  with  them  the 
captured  vessels,  and  among  them  the  pnstor- 
ian  galley,  which  they  afterwards  sent  by  the 
river  Luppia,*  as  a  present  to  Veleda. 

XXIIL  Civilis  had  the  ambiUon  to  display 
his  naval  mrmament  For  this  purpose  he 
equipped  all  the  vessels  that  carried  two  ranks 
of  oars,  or  even  one.  To  these  he  added  a  pro- 
digious number  of  small  craft,  among  which 
were  thirty  or  forty  fitted  out  like  the  Roman 
Libumian  galleys.  The  vessels  lately  taken 
from  the  Romans  carried  sails  made  with  Ger- 
man mantles,  and,  with  their  diversity  of  col- 
ours, presented  a  spectacle  not  unpleasing  to 
the  eye.  The  place  chosen  for  this  naval  show 
was  the  vast  bay,  resembling  a  sea,  where  the 
Rhine  discharges  itself  through  the  mouth  of 
the  Meuse  lo  into  the  ocean.  For  fitting  out 
this  fleet  Civilis  had  two  motives ;  one,  to 
gratify  the  national  vanity  of  the  Bataviansi 
the  second,  more  ^nportant,  to  intercept  the 
provisions  sent  from  Gaul  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  army.  Cerealis,  at  the  sight  of  this 
unexpected  parade,  was  struck  with  wonder} 
but  nothing  could  shake  his  resolution.  He 
prepared  to  meet  the  barbarians  on  their  new 
element  He  ordered  out  his  fleet,  inferior  in 
number,  but  in  the  skill  of  the  mariners,  the 
experience  of  the  pilots,  and  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sels, greatly  superior.  The  Romans  sailed  with 
the  current ;  the  enemy  had  the  wind  in  their 
favour.  A  slight  engagement  followed.  The 
two  fleets  exchanged  a  flight  of  darts;  they 
passed  each  other,  and  parted.  This  was  the 
last  effort  of  Civilis.  He  gave  up  all  hope,  and 
retired  beyond  the  Rhine.     Cerealis  laid  waste 


9  Luppla,  now  the  Zdippt.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
For  Veleda,  See  HIsi.  Iv.  s.  61. 

10  For  the  mouth  of  the  Afimse,  see  Annals,  IL  a  6^ 
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th«  isle  of  Batavia,  leaying,  however,  the  lands 
and  houses  of  Clvilis  free  from  injury.  This 
policy  is  not  unusual  among  general  officers.  It 
was  now  the  latter  end  of  autumn  ;  the  rainy 
season  set  in,  and  the  river,  swelled  above  its 
banks,  caused  an  inundation  throughout  the 
island.  The  face  of  the  country,  naturally  low 
and  swampy,  presented  a  vast  sheet  of  water. 
No  ships  were  at  hand  ;  the  army  was  distressed 
for  provisions ;  and  the  tents  and  baggage  were 
washed  away  by  the  flood. 

XXIV.  Civilis  asserted  afterwards,  that 
the  Roman  army,  in  this  juncture,  might  have 
been  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  the  Germans 
actuaUy  intended  it,  if  he  himself  had  not  di- 
verted them  from  the  enterprise.  The  surren- 
der of  that  chief,  which  followed  soon  after, 
made  this  account  not  improbable.  Ceretlis, 
by  his  secret  agents,  offered  terms  of  peace  to  the 
BaUvians ;  he  tempted  Civilis  with  a  promise 
of  pardon  {  and  to  Veleda  and  her  family  he 
held  forth  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  termi- 
nating a  war,  which  brought  nothing  but 
slaughter  and  calamity.  «  Her  best  policy,*'  he 
said, "  would  be,  to  entitle  herself,  by  some  me- 
ritorious act,  to  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Rome.  The  Treverians  were  cut  to  pieces,  the 
Ubians  submitted,  and  the  Batavians  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  country.  By  the  friendship 
of  Civilis,  Germany  had  gained  nothing  but 
slaughter,  ruin,  and  the  desolation  of  families. 
Where  is  Civilis  noiy  ?  He  roams  about,  a  help- 
less wanderer,  destitute  of  means,  a  burden  to 
his  friends.  After  passing  the  Rhine  so  often, 
the  Germans  may  now  be  satisfied.  Fresh  hos- 
tilities would  add  to  their  guilt.  The  insolence 
and  the  crime  would  be  on  their  side ;  on  that 
of  Rome  the  indignation  of  the  legions,  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods." 

XXV.  With  this  menacing  strain  Cerealis 
had  the  art  to  intermix  soothing  promises.  The 
nations  beyond  the  Rhine  were  weary  of  war. 
The  Batavians  began  to  open  their  eyes.  -  To 
persist,"  they  said,  *<were  to  provoke  their 
otter  ruin.  A  single  nation  could  not  undertake 
to  deliver  the  world  from  bondage.  By  the 
slaughter  of  the  legions,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  camps,  what  had  been  gained  ?  New 
legions,  with  greater  vigour  and  superior  num- 
bers, were  poured  in  upon  them.  If  the  war 
was  waged  for  Vespasian,  that  end  was  answer- 
ed :  Vespasian  is  master  of  the  empire.  If  to 
oppose  the  Roman  people  was  the  real  object, 
the  Batavians  are  but  a  handful  of  men,  unequal 
to  the  task.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Rhietia,  to 
Noricom,  and  the  other  allies  of  Rome.  They 
are  loaded  with  various  imposts.  From  the 
Batavians  Rome  exacts  no  tribute:  men  and 
valour  are  all  she  asks.  This  may  be  called  a 
state  of  ireedom  i  at  the  worst,  it  borders  on 


civil  liberty.  And  if  we  are  to  choose  who  shall 
rule  over  us,  is  it  not  more  honourable  to 
submit  to  the  emperor  of  Rome,  than,  like  the 
Germans,  to  bear  the  infamy  of  a  female  reign  ?" 
Such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  Batavian  people. 
The  nobles  of  the  country  charged  eveo*  thing 
to  the  account  of  Civilis :  **  By  his  headlong 
violence  they  were  hurried  into  the  war.  In 
the  miseries  of  his  country  that  restless  chief 
hoped  to  find  a  remedy  for  his  ruined  fortunes. 
In  evil  hour  the  Batavians  were  advised  to  be- 
siege the  legions,  and  to  murder  the  command- 
ing officers :  the  gods,  in  that  moment,  denounced 
their  vengeance  on  the  whole  nation.  The  war 
was  necessary  for  one  man,  and  it  has  been  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  We  are  now  on  the  brink 
of  destruction :  repentance  may  expiate  our 
guilt,  and,  by  delivering  up  the  author  of  all 
calamity,  we  may  atone  for  past  misconduct.*' 

XXVI.  Civilis  knew  the  temper  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  took  his  measures  to  prevent  the 
blow.  A  long  train  of  adversity  had  sunk  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  t  and  the  love  of  life,  a  pas- 
sion which  often  enervates  the  noblest  mindt, 
began  to  exert  its  influence.  He  desired  a  con- 
ference. Cerealis  granted  it  The  bridge  over 
the  Wahal  i  was  broken  down  in  the  middle. 
The  two  chiefs  advanced  to  the  extreme  points. 
In  that  situation  Civilis  spoke  as  follows: 
"  Were  I  to  plead  my  cause  before  an  officer  in 
the  interest  of  Vitellius,  I  should  give  myself  op 
as  lost.  Pardon  I  should  not  expect,  nor  would 
any  credit  be  given  to  what  I  have  to  offer. 
Vitellius  and  I  were  mortal  foes.  We  acted  with 
open,  with  avowed  hostility.  The  quarrel  was 
begun  by  him ;  it  was  inflamed  by  me.  With 
Vespasian  I  lived  on  other  terms ;  my  respect 
for  his  person  has  long  been  known.  While  he 
was  yet  a  private  man,  he  ranked  me  in  the 
number  of  his  friends.  Antonius  Primus  knew 
our  connection.  By  letters  from  that  officer  >  I 
was  urged  to  kindle  the  flame  of  war.  I  was 
desired  to  find  employment  for  the  German  le- 
gions and  the  states  of  Gaul,  that  none  might  pass 
over  the  Alps  into  Italy.  The  advice  of  Anto- 
nius, communicated  by  his  letters,  was  seconded 
by  Hordeonius  Flaccus  in  person.  I  complied 
with  their  wishes  i  I  appeared  in  arms,  and  did 
in  Germany  what  was  accomplished  by  Mudan- 
us  in  Syria,  by  Aponius  in  Msssia,  and  by  Fla- 
vianus  in  Pannonia.'** 


1  Nabalia,  the  channel  made  bj  Dnisos :  see  the  Geo- 
grai^ical  Table. 

2  Letters  from  Antonius,  exciting  Civilis  to  a  war, 
in  order  to  hinder  the  legions  on  the  Rhine  from  niarch- 
Ing  to  support  Vitellius  in  Italy.   See  Hist.  iv.  s.  13L 

3  The  rest  of  the  History  is  lost,  and  wHh  it  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Tltii% 
aodDomtUan. 
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L  'Iv  the  interrlew  with  the  Roman  general, 
CiTilli  endeaTovxed,  bj  an  artful  apology,  to 
diigiiise  and  palliate  his  own  conduct  He 
hM  pretended  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  that 
he  took  the  field  in  the  Mrrice  of  Vespasian  i 
■ad  his  efforts,  he  now  contended,  were  no  waj 
kifsrior  to  the  Roman  officers,  who,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  exerted  themselyes  with 
seal  and  ardour  in  the  same  cause.  He  claimed 
tlw  merit  of  having  found  employment  in  Ger- 
many for  the  legions  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
Vitelliuss  he  had  carried  his  victorious  arms  to 
their  veiy  camp,  and  there  obliged  them  to  capit- 
ulate. An  irruption  into  Italy  was  prevented 
by  the  vigour  of  his  operations,  and  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Vespasian  was  enforced  by  his  orders. 
He  complained  that  those  important  services  were 
by  his  enemies  invidiously  called  acts  of  rebel- 
lion. But  thus  accused,  and  thus  calumniated, 
could  it  be  expected  that,  in  such  a  juncture,  he 
should  sheath  the  sword,  and,  by  an  ignominious 
■urrender,  take  upon  him  a  IcAd  of  guilt  ?  Pusil- 
lanimi^  and  mean  compliance  would  have  been 
treachery  to  himself.  He  must  have  incurred 
the  contempt  of  the  legions  \  but  he  chose  by  war- 
like enterprise,  and  by  his  valour  in  the  fields  to 
gain  their  apphiuse.  In.  the  distraction  of  the 
times  many  things  happened  on  both  sides,  rash, 
impetuous,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  justified.  But 
where  all  were  blameable,to  settle  the  measure 
of  particular  guilt  seemed,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
a  firuitless  inquiry.  He  added,  that  the  Bata- 
vians  had  been  at  all  times  the  faithful  allies  of 
Room  t  while  they  were  considered  in  that  light, 
and  not  treated  as  a  vanquished  people,  they 
were  willing  to  maintain  their  old  attachment 
with  unshaken  constancy.  Their  arms,  their 
men,  their  valour,  were  ready  in  the  service  of 
the  empire.  These,  he  said,  were  the  sentiments 
of  his  countrymen  s  they  were  his  principles, 
and  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  Having  been  the 
adviser  of  the  oath  to  Vespasian,  he  was  now 
the  mediator  of  a  general  peace. 

IL  Ceiealis  heard  the  Batavian  chief  with 
oJm  attention.  He  went  to  the  meeting  with 
a  pecific  disposition;  and,  having  noUiing  so 
much  at  heart  as  a  compromise  of  all  differences, 


he  did  not  amuse  himself  with  a  petty  contro- 
versy about  inferior  matters,  at  that  time  of  no 
weight  or  consequence.  He  scorned  to  take 
notice  of  the  fallacy  with  which  Civilis  attempt- 
ed to  colour  his  own  seditious  violence  i  and,  in 
order  effectually  to  restore  the  public  tranquilli- 
ty, he  declared  himself  willing  to  bury  all  past 
transactions  in  total  oblivion.  Peace  was  estate 
lished,  and  that  part  of  the  empire  remained 
free  from  war  and  civil  commotions. 

Civilis,  from  that  time,  lost  all  weight  and  in- 
fluence with  his  countrymen.  They  considered 
him  as  the  fierce  incendiary,  who  bad  kindled 
up  the  flame  of  discord,  and  the  author  of  a 
wide-wasting  war,  in  which  both  nations  saw 
the  destruction  of  camps,  the  desolation  of  cities, 
and  the  slaughter  of  armies.  Cerealis  was  soon 
after  sent  to  command  in  Britain.  He  succeed- 
ed Vettius  Bolanus,  and,  by  his  warlike  spirit, 
revived  the  lustre  of  the  ^man  name,  which 
had  been  impaired  by  the  inactive  genius  of  his 
predecessor. 

Peace  being  finally  concluded  with  the  Bata- 
vians,  the  Lingones  and  other  states  of  Gaul 
laid  down  their  arms.  The  people  saw  that 
they  were  victims  to  the  pride  and  wild  ambi- 
tion of  their  chieiiB,  and  all  were  willing  to  end 
a  bloody  and  destructive  contest,  in  whiph  deso- 
lation was  the  only  consequence  of  victory. 
Tranquillity  was  restored  in  that  part  of  the 
empire ;  but  the  troubles  in  Maesia  were  not  so 
easily  quelled.  That  countiy  continued  to  be 
the  Uieatre  of  war.  The  Sarmatians  had  made 
an  irruption,  with  the  ferocity  usual  among 
barbarians  i  and  having  two  passions  to  gratify, 
their  love  of  plunder,  and  their  savage  delight  in 
blood,  they  marked  their  way  with  carnage  and 
destruction.  A  detail  of  their  operations  can- 
not now  be  given.  History  has  transmitted  no 
memorial  of  those  transactians.  All  we  know 
is,  that  Fonteius  Agrippa,  the  proconsul  of 
Maesia,  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and 
fell  with  honour  amidst  heaps  of  slain.i  Soon 
after  that  disaster,  Rubrius  Gallus  was  sent  by 


I  See  Joeephns,  Ball.  Jod.  lib.  vU.  cap.  4 
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Vespasian  to  undertake  tbe  conduct  of  the  war. 
That  officer  restored  military  discipline,  and  re- 
vised the  spirit  of  the  legions.  He  sought  tbe 
harbarians  in  their  fastnesses,  and  defeated  them 
in  every  encounter  i  hanging  always  upon  their 
rear,  till  at  length,  he  chased  them  out  of  the 
province,  and  obliged  them  to  repass  the  Danube. 
His  next  care  was  to  secure  the  country  from 
future  incursions.  For  that  purpose  he  built 
a  chain  oY  forts  on  the  frontier,  and,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  at  every  post,  gave  an  effectual 
check  to  the  inroads  of  those  fierce  invaders. 

III.  Rome  had  now  no  war  upon  her  hands, 
except  that  in  Judasa,  under  the  conduct  of 
Titus.  The  victories  obtained  by  Vespasian, 
and  the  rapid  success  with  which  he  overran 
the  whole  province  of  Galilee,  have  been  already 
stated.  1  That  conmiander  knew  the  early  geni- 
us of  his  son ;  and  having  decided  proofs  of  his 
valour  and  military  talents,  he  thought  proper, 
when  his  own  affairs  called  him  into  E^pt,  to 
leave  Titus  to  reap  the  glory  of  ending  the  war 
by  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Tacitus  has  de- 
scribed Titus  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  in- 
spiring the  soldiers  with  zeal  and  ardour  by  his 
own  example,  and  winning  all  hearts  by  his  ami- 
able manners,  s  We  have  seen  him  encamped  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  throwing  up  towers, 
and  preparing  for  the  operations  of  a  regular 
siege ;  and  there,  unfortunately,  Tacitus  leaves 
us.  The  rest  of  the  great  historian's  work  has 
perished.  The  loss  can  never  be  repaired;  but 
an  event  so  truly  interesting  ought  not  to  be 
passed  by  in  silence.  The  Jewish  war,  abstract- 
edly from  its  connection  with  religion,  presents  a 
series  of  calamities,*and  a  scene  of  blood  and  car- 
nage, that  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  records  of 
any  other  nation.  We  have  before  us  an  infat- 
uated race  ripe  for  destruction,  and  by  their  own 
folly  provoking  the  vengeance  of  a  great  and  war- 
like nation,  while  internal  divisions,  civil  dis- 
cord, party  rage  and  madness,  conspire  with  a 
foreign  force  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of  their 
whole  nation :  we  see  a  city  so  strong  by  nature 
and  art  that  it  was  deemed  almost  impregnable, 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  near  eleven  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  perishing  in  the  flames  ;  a 
temple,  in  its  form  and  structure  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  razed  to  its  foundation ;  a  people 
driven  from  their  native  land^  dispersed  all  over 
the  globe  to  exist  in  wandering  tribes,  but  to 
find  no  place  where  they  could  again  become  a 
people  under  their  own  plan  of  polity.  These 
are  important  events;  and  they  become  more 
striking,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
foretold  by  Christ  himself  forty  years  before  the 
dreadful  catastrophe,  in  which  the  immediate 
finger  and  wrath  of  God  were  manifestly  dis- 
played. 

IV.  The  natural  causes  which  led  to  the  de- 


1  See  the  Appendix  va  Annals,  zri  a.  10. 
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struction  of  Jerusalem,  hav«  been  in  loaie  de* 
gree  explained  already,  but  may  with  proprietj' 
be  retouched  in  this  place,  when  we  are  entering 
on  a  siege  that  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  a  de- 
voted people.  The  ihad  ambition  of  Caligula  ti» 
have  his  statue  placed  in  the  temple,  was  the 
first  occurrence  that  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  Jews,  and  kindled  the  flame  of  discord 
throughout  the  nation.  The  death  of  Caligula 
prevented  an  immediate  war,  but  did  not  appeaM 
the  jealousy  of  a  discontented  people,  who  were 
not  only  determined  that  the  images  of  deified 
emperors  should  never  disgrace  their  temple,  but 
would  not  so  much  as  suffer  tbe  likenees  of 
the  Caesars  to  be  brought  into  their  territories. 
Of  this  zeal  Josephus  relates  a  remarkable  in- 
stance. He  tells  us,  that  when  Vitellios,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  was  preparing  to  march  hif 
army  through  a  part  of  Judssa,  in  order  to  at- 
tack the  Arabs,  the  chief  of  the  Jews  objected 
to  the  measure,  alleging  that  the  colours  of  the 
legions  were  crowded  with  profane  images, 
which  the  laws  did  not  allow  to  be  seen  in  their 
country.  The  Roman  general  jrielded  to  the 
remonstrance,  and  ordered  his  legions  to  pursue 
a  more  circuitous  way.  And  yet  this  condeecen- 
sion  did  not  satisfy  the  Jewish  mind.  The 
seed-plots  of  a  revolt  were  laid ,  and  Felix,  the 
brother  of  Pallas,  the  reigning  favourite  at  the 
court  of  Claudius,  by  oppression,  rapine,  and 
every  species  of  cruelty,  helped  to  spread  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  revolt.  Gessius  Florus,  who  by 
his  interest  with  Poppca  obtained  from  Nero 
the  post  of  governor  of  Judea,  found  the  province 
in  a  state  of  tumult  and  distraction.  His  con- 
duct added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Avarice  was  his 
ruling  passion.  Resolved  to  aggrandize  himself, 
and  accumulate  immoderate  riches,  he  practised 
every  species  of  iniquity,  till  the  people,  fired 
with  indignation,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
Cestius  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  assembled 
a  numerous  army,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country,  even  to  the  walla  of 
Jerusalem ;  but  war  was  not  his  talent:  be 
abandoned  the  siege,  and  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  Jews  hung  on  his  rear,  and  defeated  him 
in  every  skirmish.  According  to  Josephus,  they 
took  an  eagle  from  one  of  the  legions,  and  in 
the  pursuit  cut  off  no  less  than  six  thousand  of 
the  Roman  army.  Cestius  did  not  long  survive 
the  disgrace.  Hediedof  grief  j  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria  was  given  to  Mucianus,  who  af- 
terwards took  an  active  part  in  the  elevation  of 
Vespasian  to  the  imperial  dignity*  But  the 
Jewish  war  required  a  commander  who  should 
make  that  business  the  only  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. .  Nero,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
alread^  mentioned,  gave  that  commission  to  the 
man  who  was  even  then  destined  to  be  emperor 
of  Rome.8  In  the  space  of  two  summers,  the 
victorious  general  subdued  the  whole  eountxy, 
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and  mftde  himself  matter  of  erery  ttrong^hold 
and  fortified  city,  except  Jerusalem,  wbich  was 
reserred  to  crown  Titus  with  immortal  glory. 

v.  Tacitus  has  described  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple ;  but,  perhaps,  with  the  advan- 
tage  of  D'Anville's  plan,  a  more  distinct  idea 
of  the  plice  may  now  be  gi^en.  The  city  stood 
upon  two  hills,  namely.  Mount  Sion  to  the  south, 
and  Acra  to  the  north.  The  former,  being  the 
loftiest,  was  called  the  upper,  and  Acra  the  lower 
city.  The  walls  of  each  were  washed  on  the 
outside  by  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  that  rushed 
like  a  torrent  from  west  to  east,  through  the 
Tallejrs  of  Hinnon  and  Cedron,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  famous  Temple  stood  on 
a  third  hill  called  Mount  Moriah,  which  on  the 
•astern  side  was  bounded  by  the  valley  of  Cedron. 
A  fourth  hill  to  the  north  of  the  Temple,  was, 
in  process  of  time,  enclosed  within  the  fortifi- 
cations I  and  there  the  Jews,  abounding  in  num- 
bers, built  another  city.  The  new  quarter  was 
ealled  Bezetha.  Josephus  says  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  whole  city  was  three  and  thirty  stadia, 
computed  by  D*Anville  at  about  three  thousand 
three  hundred  paces.  Art  conspired  with  the 
natural  situation  to  make  the  works  almost  in- 
accessible. A  wall  of  great  strength  and  pro- 
digious elevation  surrounded  Sion,  extending 
along  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  hill,  and, 
being  carried  eastward,  separated  it  from  Mount 
Acra.  Mount  Acra  was  inclosed  by  another  wall, 
which  stretched  to  the  north,  and,  then  diverg- 
ing towards  the  east,  ended  at  Fort  Antonia. 
The  third  wall  defended  the  Temple  to  the 
east  These  fortifications  were  further  strength- 
ened by  towers  built  with  consummate  skill,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  description  given  by  Tacitus.4 
Five  of  the  towers  were  distinguished  by  their 
strength  and  magnificence.  The  first  was  the 
tower  Psephina,  an  -octagon  building  seventy 
cubits  high,  commanding  a  prospect  of  Arabia 
towards  the  east,  and,  on  Uie  western  side,  a 
Tiew  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  to  the  margin 
of  the  sea:  the  other  four  were  built  by  Herod, 
who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Mark  Antony. 
From  motives  of  gratitude  to  his  patron,  Herod 
called  one  of  his  new  structures  the  Tower 
Antonia.  The  other  three  he  dedicated  to  the 
persons  whom  he  most  esteemed,  and,  to  do 
them  honour,  made  use  of  their  names:  Hip- 
pichos  was  his  dearest  friend ;  Phasael  was  his 
brother  I  and  Mariamne,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  was  the  wife  whom  he  loved  to  distraction, 
and  in  his  fury  murdered,  while  he  adored 
her.s 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  an  immense 
fabric,  divided  by  a  number  of  courts,  and  sur- 
rounded with  porticos  and  magnificent  galleries. 


4  HisLv.  S.11. 

B  Fanton's  iragedj,  entitled  Herod  and  Mariamne, 
Is  known  to  every  reader  of  taste. 


which  wert,  in  fact,  so  many  fortifications,  that 
made  it  look,  as  Tacitus  observes,  more  like  a 
citadel  than  a  religious  sanctuary.*  The  place  of 
worship,  or  the  temple  properly  so  called,  stood 
in  the  centre,  detached  from  ^11  other  buildings  i 
the  inside  was  divided  by  a  veil  or  curtain  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  was  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  outward  space  was  filled  with  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  religious  ceremonies, and  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  priests  and  others,  who  officiated  at 
the  altar.  A  large  court,  encompassing  those 
several  buildings,  was  called  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  were  allowed  to  enter  that  part, 
but  strictly  excluded  from  the  sanctuary.  The 
whole  of  this  vast  quadrangle,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, was  six  stadia,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
round:  as  D'Anville  computes  it,  the  circumfer- 
ence was  still  greater. 

VI.  This  great  and  opulent  but  devoted  city 
was  now  the  last  receptacle  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. The  people  saw  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms  I  all  Galilee  overrun  by  the  conqueror^ 
their  fortresses  stormed,  and  their  armies  routed 
in  every  engagement.  In  that  alarming  crisis, 
all  degrees  and  orders  of  men  abandoned  their 
habitations,  and  fled  for  shelter  to  Jerusalem. 
The  celebration  of  the  Passover,  which  was  then 
near  at  hand,  attracted  prodigious  multitudes  to 
pay  their  worship.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  pro- 
bable that  Josephus  exaggerates,  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  besieged  in  the  city  amounted  to  three 
millions ;  Tacitus  says,  six  hundred  thousand. 
If  from  the  last  number  we  deduct  women  and 
children,  with  the  aged  and  infirm,  there  will 
still  remain  a  vast  warlike  force  to  man  the 
works,  and  repel  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 
What  added  to  the  difficulties  which  Titus  had 
to  encounter,  was  the  desperate  resolution  of 
men  during  the  whole  war  inured  to  carnage, 
and  to  the  natural  obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
per uniting  the  madness  of  enthusiasm.  They 
were  taught  by  their  false  prophets,  that  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  would  fight  their  battles,  and  de- 
liver them  from  a  foreign  yoke.  The  predictions 
that  relate  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  were 
not  understood  as  promising  a  Redeemer  to  free 
the  world  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  send 
forth  the  light  of  truth  from  Judca  t  as  Tacitus 
observes,  they  expected  an  heroic  conqueror, 
who  should  march  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
and  extend  the  dominions  of  the  East  over  all 
foreign  nations.  But  the  Jewish  mind  was  not 
to  be  enlightened.  The  divine  vengeance  had 
been  declared  with  awful  denunciations  i  they 
had  been  told,  that  their  enemies  $houid  eatt  a 
trench  around  them,  and  not  leave  one  etone  upon 
another.  The  celebrated  Bossuet,  in  his  Dis- 
course on  Universal  History,  confirms  the  account 
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of  portents  uid  prodigies,  m  related  tj  T&citus.! 
«And  what  (Bays  he)  could  be  so  alarming  a 
•tgnal  of  the  impending  wrath  of  Heaven,  as 
the  hollow  murmur  heard  by  the  priests  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  voice  that  issued  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  Let  us  leave  this  place.'  It  was 
manifest  that  the  temple  was  abandoned  by  God 
and  his  angels.'*  The  same  excellent  author 
relates  another  phenomenon,  which  either  was 
a  miracle,  or  might  have  been  considered  by  the 
people  as  an  awful  warning.  Four  years  before 
the  war  with  the  Romans,  a  common  peasant 
began,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  to  cry  out,  "  A  voice 
from  the  east !  A  voice  from  the  west !  A  voice 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world !  A  voice 
against  Jerusalem  !  against  the  temple,  and  all 
new-married  brides  and  bridegrooms !  A  voice 
against  the  whole  body  of  the  people .'"  From 
that  time  he  never  ceased  day  and  night  to  re- 
peat, *<  Woe  to  the  people !  Woe  to  Jerusalem !" 
No  other  words  came  from  his  lips.  In  the 
temple,  at  all  religious  ceremonies,  he  uttered 
the  same  dreadful  menace.  He  was  seized  and 
dragged  before  the  magistrate :  to  every  inter- 
rogatory his  answer  was,  **  Woe  to  Jerusalem !" 
He  was  ordered  to  be  whipped,  and  then  turned 
adrift  as  a  wild  enthusiast.  He  rambled  about 
the  country,  visiting  every  city,  and  in  his  fits 
of  transport  uttering  the  same  terrible  prediction, 
straining  his  voice  to  the  utmost  pitch,  yet  not 
enfeebling  it  When  the  war  broke  out,  he 
went  on  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  proclaiming 
vengeance, and,  with  crowds  of  his  countrymen, 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  The  siege  being  form- 
ed, he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  walls,  exclaiming 
with  vehemence,  "  Woe  to  the  city !  Woe  to 
the  temple  !  Woe  to  the  people  !*'  He  added  at 
last,  «Woe  to  myself!"  and,  in  that  moment,  a 
stone  from  a  battering-engine  struck  him  dead 
on  the  spot  The  name  of  this  man,  says  Bos- 
suet,  was  Jesus  i  and  it  may  be,  that  since  the 
first  who  offered  grace  and  mercy,  and  eternal 
life,  expired  on  the  cross,  the  second  of  the  name 
WM  ordained  to  denounce  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
nation. 

VII.  Though  the  Jews  by  their  rashness  in- 
volved themselves  in  a  war  with  a  great  and 
powerful  empire,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed  by  their  own-  hands,  not  by 
the  Roman  arms.  They  had  called  down  the 
▼engeance  of  Heaven  by  the  worst  iniquities, 
and,  to  complete  their  utter  destruction,  were 
still  abandoned  to  the  vices  that  provoked  their 
fate.  False  prophets,  as  had  been  foretold,  im- 
posed on  the  deluded  people.  Heresies  sprang 
up  and  multiplied ;  new  doctrines  were  propa- 
gated t  and  by  consequence  various  sects  were 
formed  i  all,  as  usual  among  schismatics,  enven- 
omed against  each  other.  Religious  dissensions 
engendered  civil  discord  i  and  Judea,rent  and 


1  JosefAus  gives  the  same  account 


torn  by  contending  factions,  beeame  a  theatre  «£ 
horror,  rapine,  and  mutual  slaughter.  By  the 
contest  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius,  which 
began  in  the  year  of  Rome  822,  the  Jews  gained 
some  respite  from  the  operations  of  a  victorious 
enemy :  but  they  had  not  the  wisdom  to  employ 
the  interval  in  preparations  for  another  campaign. 
Three  powerful  factions  divided  the  whole  na- 
tiob ;  and,  as  usual  when  the  infatuated  multi- 
tude claim  a  right  to  exercise  what  is  called  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  each  faction  was 
under  the  management  of  a  leader  or  a  chief,  who 
was  admired  for  his  eloquence  and  superior  tal- 
ents.^  But  eloquence  without  integrity  is  a  friviH 
lous  talent ;  it  has  been  properly  called  lip-wis- 
dom. The  three  demagogues  knew  the  popular 
arts  by  which  the  rabble  is  generally  influenced. 
The  public  good  was  their  pretext,  but  l!heir  own 
private  ambition  was  the  exciting  motive,  the 
cause  of  all  their  actions.  They  Ulked  of  the 
independent  spirit  of  their  nation,  and  the  glory 
of  resisting  the  Roman  legions  i  but  while  they 
railed  at  slavery,  their  own* domination  wis  the 
object  in  view. 

Of  these  three  tyrante  Eleazar  was  the  first  in 
point  of  time.  When  Cestius,  as  already  men- 
tioned, encamped  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Zealots,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  Temple.  John  of  Giscala 
saw  the  strength  of  that  faction,  and  had  the 
address  to  insinuate  himself  into  their  clubs  or 
political  meetings.  He  had  a  wonderful  flow  of 
words,  and  vras  soon  admired  as  a  consummate 
orator.  An  artful  concealer  of  his  sinister  pur- 
poses, he  knew  how  to  gloss  and  decorate  his 
speeches  with  well-acted  zeal  for  the  public 
good.  He  drew  over  to  his  party  a  number  of 
the  most  active  zealots,  and  formed  a  league  that 
soon  grew  formidable  to  Eleazar.  Strong  as  hii 
confederacy  was,  he  was  not  able  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  temple  $  but  the  city,  as  if 
taken  by  conquest,  fell  under  his  absolute  do- 
minion. Inured,  before  he  entered  Jerusalcmy 
to  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  and  the  most  vio- 
lent acts  of  de(vedation,he  continued  in  the  city 
to  practise  the  same  horrible  outrages,  till  the 
people  resolved  to  call  in  another  tyrant  to  their 
assistance.  This  was  Simon,  son  of  Gioias,  who 
had  raised  himself  from  obscurity  by  his  intrepid 
courage  and  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  By 
promising  rewards  to  the  free,  and  freedom  to 
the  slavey  he  was  able  to  form  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  With  that  force  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  citizens, 
harassed  and  i^om  out  b^  the  oppressions  of 
John"^  opened  their  gates  to  receive  him.  Simon 
entered  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  rabble. 
He  promised  to  be  the  friend  of  the  people. 
Various  conflicts  ensued  between  him  and  th« 
Zealots,  Fierce  and  obstinate  battles  were 
fought;  houses  were  plundered;  whole  fM»M'^ 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  Jerusalem  was  a 
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■eena  of  blood  and  nuiiacn.  The  parties  gaia- 
ed  alternate  victories,  but  no  decisive  blow  was 
struck.  Eleazar  reoaioed  in  possession  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  Temple}  John  maintained 
his  post  on  Mount  Moriah  i  and  Simon  command- 
ed in  Salem  and  Bezetha.  The  Christians,  who 
resided  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  finding  that 
Titus  was  approaching  at  the  head  of  his  armj, 
knew  their  time  to  depart.  They  saw,  accord- 
ing to  the  warning  given  to  them  by  Christ  him- 
self, that  desolation  was  nigh,  and,  as  commanded, 
fled  to  the  moantains.s 

VIII.  Such  was  the  internal  state  of  Jerusa- 
lem when  Titus,  early  in  the  spring,  encamped 
before,  the  walls.  The  natural  clemency  of  that 
amiable  prince  inclined  him  to  offer  terms  of 
capitulation,  but  he  too  well  knew  the  obstinacy 
of  a  blio4  and  devoted  race.  An  account  of  the 
legions  and  allied  forces  that  went  on  this  expe- 
dition has  been  stated  by  Tacitus.9  The  first  care 
of  Titus  was  to  form^  his  lines,  to  level  the 
grounds,  and  throw  up  forts  and  battlements  be- 
fore the  walls  of  the  city.  The  legions  went  to 
work  with  alacrity,  all  contending  with  emula- 
tion to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general.  In 
the  midst  of  these  exertions,  a  sudden  burst  of 
lamentation  assailed  their  ears.  They  looked, 
and  saw  advancing,  from  one  of  the  gates,  a 
wretched  band  of  mourners,  stretching  forth 
their  hands,  and,  with  hideous  cries  and  dismal 
shrieks,  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Romans 
from  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  their  fellow-citi- 
sens.  The  soldiers  were  touched  with  compas- 
sion. Without  waiting  for  the  command  of 
their  officers,  they  went  in  a  body  to  succour  the 
distressed,  and  conduct  them  to  their  tents. 
In  that  moment  was  seen  the  treachery  of  the 
Jewish  character.  The  notes  of  grief  were 
changed  to  warlike  shouts.  The  traitors  sur- 
rounded the  generous  soldiers,  and,  brandishing 
their  daggen,  rushed  to  the  attack  with  the  fury 
of  the  vilest  assassins.  The  Romans  were  mas- 
sacred on  the  spot,  while  a  band  of  Jews  on  the 
walb  beheld  the  tragic  spectacle  with  fell  delight, 
and,  adding  taunts  and  insult  to  their  perfidy, 
made  a  jest  of  the  unhappy  vieCims,  who  were 
butchered  for  their  humanity. 

IX.  This  stratagem  had  the  effect  of  kindling 
a  spirit  of  revenge  throughout  the  Roman  army. 
Titus  in  the  mean  time  preserved  the  even  tenor 
of  his  happy  disposition.  To  yield  to  sudden 
emotions  of  anger  was  not  in  his  nature.  He 
weighed  all  ciroumstanees,  and  still  wished  to 
spare  the  effusion  of  blood.    He  saw  a  deluded 


3  When  ye  «Aa/<  m«  JenuaUm  rmnpa§^d  with  or- 
nn'ea,  then  know  thai  the  deeolation  lAereif  i$  nigh :  then 
let  them  which  art  in  JudmaJLte  to  the  mountaine  ;  and 
let  them  which  are  inthemidet  ^  it  depart  out ;  and  let 
mot  them  that  are  i»  the  eaamhiet  enter  thareinSo.  St. 
Lake  xzi.  90  end  21. 
3Hist.i.s.l. 


people,  who,  by  open  rebellion,  had  provoked  the 
Roman  arms,  and,  though  pent  up  within  their 
walls,  still  believed  their  false  prophets,  expect* 
ing  to  be  masters  of  universal  empire ;  he  knew 
that  they  were  distracted  by  intestine  factions  | 
that,  under  the  direction  of  their  chiefs,  the  assas- 
sin *s  dagger  was  every  day  drenched  in  blood,  and 
massacre  laid  Waste  t^e  city.  Titus  beheld  their 
misfortunes  with  an  eye  of  pity  t  willing  to 
sheath  the  slaughtering  sword,  he  offered  a  gen- 
eral pardon  ;  but  in  vain ;  the  whole  nation  wa« 
infatuated  and  ripe  for  destruction. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  eager  to  begin  the  attack, 
carried  on  their  works  with  unabating  vigour. 
Mounds  were  thrown  up  (  forts  wero  built  \  and 
battering  rams  and  other  warlike  engines  were 
advanced  to  the  walls.  The  first  impression 
was  made  on  Salem,  or  the  lower  city,  on  the 
northwest  side  of  Jerusalem.  Simon  command- 
ed in  that  quarter :  his  sword,  which  had  been 
till  then  employed  against  his  fellow-citizens, 
was  at  length  turned  against  the  besiegers.  He 
exerted  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  and  by  his 
example  inspired  his  men  with  undaunted  reso- 
lution. But  the  vigour  of  the  legions  was  irre- 
sistible. Parts  and  firobrands,  and  other  missive 
weapons,  wero  thrown  into  the  town  with  in- 
cessant fury ;  stones  of  enormous  weight  were 
discharged  from  a  number  of  engines  i  and  the 
besieged  were  driven  from  the  ramparts.  In 
the  heat  of  the  engagement,  Titus  received  a 
wound  in  his  shoulder,  of  which  he  felt  the 
symptoms  during  the  rest  of  his  life ;  but  danger 
served  only  to  animate  his  warlike  spirit.  The 
soldiers  followed  the  example  of  their  general. 
The  battering-rams  opened  a  breach  in  the  walls ) 
the  conquering  troops  rushed  in,  sword  in  hand, 
and  took  possession  of  Salem.  This  was  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  siege.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  by  their  success  they  had  gained  a  perilous 
situation.  They  were  exposed  to  the  engines  of 
the  enemy  from  Bezetha  and  the  Tower  of  An- 
tonia  on  the  north,  from  the  Temple  on  the  east, 
and  from  Sion  on  the  south.  But  to  confsont 
every  danger  was  the  maxim  and  practice  of  the 
legions.  They  maintained  the  conflict  five  days 
successively,  and  surmounted  every  difllcuUy. 
Titus  entered  Bezetha  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand men. 

X.  The  Jews  fled  in  consternation ;  and  if  the 
Romans  had  been  allowvd  to  pursue  their  ad- 
vantage, that  day  might  have  ended  the  siege. 
But  Titus  paused  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Clemency  resumed  her  influence.  He  ordered 
his  men  to  give  quarter  to  all  that  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  runaways  took  shelter  in  the 
Tower  Antooia.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  humanity  of  Titus  would  have  softened 
the  rigour  of  the  Jewish  mind.  It  had  a  con- 
trary effect  The  infatuated  people  could  not 
suppose  that  virtue  was  his  motive.  His  con- 
duct was  imputed  to  despair  and  cowardice* 
3T 
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John  and  Simon  agreed,  for  the  fint  time,  to 
evrry  on  their  operations  with  %  spirit  of  union. 
They  collected  their  numbers,  and  poured  down 
to  the  attack  with  impetuous  fury,  titus  saw 
the  danger  of  being  surrounded  -by  superior 
numbers,  and,  with  that  presence  of  mind  which 
never  deserted  him,  resolved  at  once  not  to  haz- 
ard the  lives  of  his  men  for  the  Vain  gloiy  of 
their  general.  He  had  gained  a  victory  i  but 
prudence  required  that  he  should,  for  the  pre- 
sent, resign  all  his  advantages.  He  sounded  a 
retreat,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

XI.  The  preparations  necessary  for  a  second 
assault  employed  the  legions  during  the  four 
following  days.  The  interval  was  dreadful  to 
the  Jews.  Internal  dissensions  broke  out  with 
redoubled  fury.  Simon  considered  the  retreat 
of  the  Romans  as  a  complete  victory,  and  made 
no  doubt  but  that  in  a  short  time  they  would 
raise  the  siege.  Elate  with  success,  he  thought 
it  time  to  think  of  aggrandl^ting  himself.  A 
man  of  his  disposition  knew  no  way  to  establish 
his  ill-gotten  power,  but  by  wading  through 
scenes  of  blood.  His  partisans  committed  de- 
predations at  their  will  and  pleasure,  and  his 
assassins  drenched  their  daggers  in  the  blood  of 
all  who  dared  to  lament  the  miseries  of  their  conn- 
try.  Simon  had  been  raised  to  his  bad  eminence 
by  Matthias,  a  priest,  who  presided  at  all  public 
sacrifices ;  and  he  now  considered  the  man  to 
whom  he  owed  an  obligation  as  a  living  reproach. 
He  accused  his  friend  of  a  design  to  desert  to  the 
Romans,  and  on  that  charge,  condemned  him  to 
death,  together  with  his  three  sons.  The  vene- 
rable old  man  begged  with  earnest  supplication 
to  be  the  first  victim,  that  he  might  not  live  to^ 
see  so  horrible  a  spectacle  as  the  murder  of  his 
children.  The  prayer  of  misery  was  rejected. 
The  wretched  father  saw  his  sons  bleed,  and, 
having  felt  that  agony  of  heart,  resigned  himself 
to  the  executioner. 

John,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  think  himself 
established  in  plenitude  of  power,  while  Eleazar 
sfill  remained  in  possession  of  the  inner  part  of 
the  Temple.  His  ambition  could  not  brook  a 
rival.  Eleazar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  re- 
sources to  support  himself,  and  his  party,  but 
the  offerings  and  first-fruits  that  were  brought  to 
the  sanctuary.  Those,  in  contempt  of  all  laws 
divine  and  human,  he  converted  to  his  own  use ; 
and  with  that  view,  allowed  admittance  to  all 
who  came  to  offer  their  adoration.  During  the 
horrors  of  the  siege,  sacrifices,  libations,  and 
other  acts  of  devotion,  went  on  in  the  Temple  j 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  the 
holy  place  was  deluged  with  human  blood  mixed' 
with  the  gore  of  slaughtered  victims.  John  was, 
at  length,  determined  to  end  the  contest  with 
Eleazar.  Ambition  like  his  'was  not  to  be 
Httisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  the  absolute 
command.  ,  Having  taken  his  measures  for 
that  purpose,  he  ordered  his  band  of  assassins 
to  mix  with  the  crowd  that  entered  the  inner 


Temple.  A  dreadful  seene  of  eonfoiion,  homrp 
and  murder,  followed.  The  ruffians,  skilled  ia 
their  trade,  threw  off  their  upper  garments^ 
and,  brandishing  their  poniards,  struck  a  gen- 
eral panic.  The  Zealots  of  Eleazar's  party- 
rushed  out  of  the  Temple  with  precipitation. 
The  innocent  multitude  clung  to  the  altar  i 
but  the  altar  was  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  All 
were  put  to  death  without  distinction.  By 
this  horrible  stratagem  John  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Eleazar,  according  to  Tacitus,! 
fell  in  the  general  massacre;  but,  if  we  be- 
lieve Josephos,  he  survived  to  act  for  the  future 
under  the  command  of  John,  who  became 
the  ruling  chief  of  the  Zealots.  The  three 
factions  which  prevailed  in  the  beginniug  of 
the  siege,  were,  io  this  manner,  reduced  to 
two.  John  and  Simon  were  now  the  pretended 
friends  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin  of  their 
country. 

XII.  Titus  knew,  by  sure  intelligence,  that 
the  cessation  of  arms,  which  his  preparations 
rendered  necessary,  was  by  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  the  besieged  converted  to  their  own 
destruction.  He  exerted  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  return  to  the  charge  without  loss  of  time. 
The  exertions  of  the  soldiers  seconded  his  most 
ardent  wishes.  Having  constructed  his  warlike 
engines,  and  taken  his  measures  for  the  assault, 
he  made  his  approaches  to  the  breach,  which  lie 
had  already  battered,  and  by  an  incessant  dis- 
charge of  stones  and  arrows,  and  other  missive 
weapons,  had  kept  open,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Jews  to  repair  their  fortifications.  The 
legions  advanced  to  the  assault  with  determined 
bravery.  The  conflict  lasted  throe  day's  without 
intermission.  On  the  fourth,  the  archers  and 
slingers  discharged  such  an  uninterrupted  vol- 
ley, that  the  besieged  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  station  on  the  ramparts.  The  engineers 
played  their  battering-rams  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  success.  The  walls  gave  way  j  and 
the  Romans,  in  close-embodied  ranks,  were 
able  to  cut  their  way  through  the  breach.  The 
Jews  fled  for  shelter  to  Zion  and  Mount  Moriab. 
Titus  entered  with  the  conquering  troops,  and 
once  more  took  possession  of  Salem.  He  order* 
ed  all  the  houses  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  marked  out  the  lines  of  his  camp.  He  filled 
the  towers  that  were  left  standing,  with  a  band 
of  select  men,  who  from  that  advantageous  post 
would  know  how  to  annoy  the  battlements  of 
the  enemy.  The  whole  city  was  now  enclosed 
within  the  lines  of  circumvallation  which  Titus 
had  ordered  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  Salem 
was  completely  conquered.  The  legions  extend- 
ed their  ranks  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Tower 
Antonia,  and  thence  to  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  Temple.     But  new 
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difllcalties  were  the  consequence  of  Tictorsr.  A 
wide  extensive  yalley  lay  between  the  base  of 
Mount  Moriah  and  Bezetha.  The  Romans,  in 
that  situation,  were  exposed  to  the  slings  and 
engines  of  the  enemy  on  the  summit  of  the 
Tower  Antonia,  the  Temple,  and  Mount  Sion. 
To  men  who  were  directly  under  those  forts  or 
citadels,  the  height  appeared  stupendous  and  in- 
accessible. Till  towers  of  equal  elevation  were 
raised,  there  was  ng  way  to  assault  the  works  ; 
and  to  batter  a  breach  was  impossible.  This 
occasioned  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  ten  days. 
The  labour  was  immense,  and  such  as  would 
have  deterred  any  forces  but  a  Roman  army. 
The  soldiers  loved  their  general,  and  their  ar- 
dour rose  in  proportion. 

XIIL  The  Jews  in  consternation  saw  from 
their  ramparts  the  towers  rising  high  in  the  air, 
and  the  platforms,  which  were  to  receive  the 
warlike  engines,  built  with  a  rapidity  that  aston- 
ished them.  They  now  thought  it  time  to  de- 
sist from,  their  internal  feuds,  and  the  rage  of 
mutual  slaughter.  The  common  danger  recon- 
ciled all  parties.  John  and  Simon  formed  an 
onion  of  counsels.  They  assembled  their  brav- 
est troops,  and,  having  concerted  their  plan  of 
operations,  made  a  sally  into  the  city  of  Salem 
with  their  whole  strength  combined.  The 
Romans  were  taken  by  surprise.  Despair  itself 
inspired  the  Jews  with  courage.  Their  first 
impression  was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  legions 
gave  ground,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their 
camp.  The  Jews  pursued  them  to  their  in  trench- 
men  ts.  The  Romans  were  besieged  in  their 
turn.  All  was  uproar,  terror,  and  confusion, 
till  Titus,  by  his  exhortations,  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, and  by  every  effort,  roused  the  spirit  of 
his  men,  and  led  them  on  to  the  charge.  The 
Jews  were  repulsed.  They  fled;  they  were 
pursued  i  they  were  taken  prisoners,  or  put  to 
the  sword.  The  slaughter  lasted  till  night  came 
on,  and  John  and  Simon,  with  their  suiviving 
numbers,  retreated  to  their  former  station. 

XVI.  Titus  was  now  at  leisure  to  raise  the 
necessary  batteries  and  construct  all  his  works 
for  a  grand  assault.  The  besieged,  in  the  mean 
time,  were  afflicted  with  disasters  worse,  if  pos- 
sible, than  their  own  horrible  assassinations.  A 
dreadful  famine  laid  waste  the  city.  The  streets 
were  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying  i  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  stretched  forth  their 
hands  for  sustenance,  and  expired  in  the  act ; 
the  wounded  soldiers  perished  for  want  of  relief; 
shrieks  and  groans  and  lamentations  resounded 
in  every  quarter ;  the  surviving  wretches  envied 
the  fate  of  those  who  died  first ;  they  lived  only 
to  prolong  their  misery,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the 
Temple,  and  invoking  death  to  end  their  woes. 
The  rites  of  sepulture  were  neglected.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  remove  the  dead  bodies. 
John  and  Simon  ordered  them  to  be  thrown 
down  the  steep  into  the  lower  city.  Titus  went 


to  view  the  unhappy  victims,  as  they  lay  in  heaps 
under  the  walls.  Shocked  at  a  scene  so  melan- 
choly and  aifiecting,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  called  the  gods  to  witness  that  he 
was  not  the  cause  of  those  dreadful  calamities. 
John  and  Simon,  the  tjrrannical  authors  of  every 
mischief,  beheld  the  distress  of  the  people  with- 
out remorse  or  pity.  Under  their  direction, 
plunder  and  massacre  went  on  with  unrelenting 
fury.  A  band  of  assassins  continued  prowling 
about  in  quest  of  prey.  They  searched  every 
house  I  and  where  they  saw  an  appearance  of 
health,  they  seized  the  wretched  family,  and 
dragged  them  like  so  many  criminals  to  the  rack, 
in  order  to  make  them  discover  in  what  secret 
place  they  laid  up  their  slender  hoard  of  victuals. 
The  two  friends  of  the  people  converted  every 
thing  to  their  own  use.  Distress  and  misery " 
went  on  increasing,  and  deeds  that  shocked  hu- 
manity were  committed  in  the  face  of  day.  Fa^ 
thers  took  the  nourishment  from  their  children, 
and  sons  seized  it  from  their  mothers.  In  return, 
a  woman  of  the  name  of  Mary,  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  removed  with  all  her  substance 
from  beyond  Jordan  to  take  shelter  in  Jerusalem, 
committed  an  outrage  that  cannot  be  related 
without  horror.  A  band  of  ruffians  carried  off 
her  little  store  of  com.  Enraged  by  that  act  of 
violence,  she  seized  her  infant,  then  at  her  breast, 
and,  in  despair  and  phrensy,  plunged  a  poniard 
in  its  heart  Nor  did  she  stop  there  i  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger  were  to  be  appeased.  She  cut 
.her  babe  in  pieces,  and  devoured  the  fruit  of  her 
womb.  The  smell  of  victuals  soon  attracted  a 
banditti  of  freebooters.  They  broke  into  the 
house ;  and,  though  inured  to  murder,  they  re- 
coiled with  horror  at  a  sight  so  barbarous  and 
inhuman.  The  story  was  soon  divulged;  It 
spread  through  the  city,  and  reached  the  Roman 
camp.  Titus  heard  it  with  astonishment  He 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  mourned  the  lot  of  humanity. 
His  towers,  his  platforms,  add  his  warlike  en- 
gines, were  completed ;  his  slingers  and*  archers 
were  at  their  post,  and  his  whole  army  panted 
for  an  opportunity  to  display  their  valour  t  but 
he  himself  was  still  restrained  by  the  tendemees 
of  his  nature.  He  caused  a  general  amnesty  to 
be  proclaimed  in  favour  of  all  who  should  make 
a  voluntary  surrender ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  promise  to  preserve 
the  city,  the  temple,  and  the  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple. Numbers  embraced  the  offer,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  gates  on  every  side ;  but  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  pursued  a  devoted  race.  The 
wretched  fugitives,  in  their  way  to  the  Roman 
camp,  passed  through  the  lines  of  the  Arabs,  who 
had  listed  under  the  banners  of  Titus.  A  sol- 
dier of  that  nation  perceived  a  Jew  discharging 
the  superfluities  of  nature,  and  then  searching 
for  the  gold  which  he  had  swallowed' before  he  left 
the  town.  Thatcircumstanee  diflbsed  a  notiony 
that  all  the  Jews  had  adopted  the  sbom  stratagem 
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to'secrete  their  money.  FuM  of  that  idea,  the 
Anbs  nuhed  with  fury  on  the  defenceless  mul- 
titude, and  ripped  up  their  bellies  to  discover  their 
hidden  treasure.  The  Romans  followed  the 
example,  and  a  scene  of  blood  and  carnage  con- 
tinued, till  Titus,  fired  with  indignation,  checked 
the  fury  of  his  men,  and  gave  the  promised  pro- 
tection to  all  that  escaped  the  massacre. 

XV.  Titus  found  that  his  lenity,  instead  of 
making  an  impression  on  the  Jewish  mind,  was 
considered  by  that  obstinate  people  as  a  proof  of 
weakness.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  make 
one  vigorous  effort,  and  let  the  enemy  see  the 
strength  and  valour  of  the  Roman  army.  His 
operations  were  directed  against  Fort  Antonia. 
John  and  Simon  no  sooner  saw  the  platforms 
and  wooden  towers  advancing  towards  the 
walls,  than  they  made  a  sally  with  intent  to 
set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  The  Zeal- 
ots armed  with  torches  and  firebrands,  advanced 
with  eagerness.  The  legions  showed  a  firm  tm- 
daunted  countenance.  The  signal  for  the  attack 
being  given,  they  charged  the  enemy  in  such 
compact  order,  that  nothing  could  resist  their 
fuiy.  The  conflict  did  not  last  long.  The 
Jews  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and,  after  a 
few  vain  efforts,  retreated  to  their  city. 

The  battering-rams  were  advanced  against  the 
tower  Antonia^  The  besieged  discharged  from 
their  ramparts  a  volley  of  stones  and  other  mis- 
sive weapoM.  Nothing  could  deter  the  Romans. 
They  condedked  their  shields  over  their  heads, 
and,  having  formed  a  military  shell,  began  to 
<ap  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  while  the  engin- 
eers annoyed  the  enemy  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
works.  At  length  the  arch  of  a  deep  subter- 
raneous cavern,  which  had  been  constructed 
ttnder  the  eastern  side  of  the  tower,  fell  in  at 
once,  and  drew  after  it  a  great  part  of  the  wall 
in  one  prodigious  ruin.  The  opening  was  wide 
enough  for  the  Romans  to  enter  in  wide  extended 
lines:  but,  according  to  Josephus,  they  stood 
aghast  tt  the  sight  of  an  inward  wall,  which  had 
been  built  by  the  order  of  John.  The  historian 
relates  a  number  of  circumstances,  that  derogate 
much  fnnn  our  idea  of  the  courage  and  discip- 
line of  the  Roman  army,  fie  the  fact  as  it  may, 
the  tower  Antonia  was  on  the  following  day 
taken  by  storm.  The  Jews  who  escaped  the 
eword,  fled  in  dismay  and  terror  to  the  Temple, 
which  they  considered  as  a^safe  asylum,  still 
convinced  that  a  sanctuary,  of  which  the  God  of 
Abraham  was  the  protector,  would  never  yield 
lo  the  Roman  arms. 

XVI.  Titns  had  now  gained  an  eminence 
from  which  his  warlike  engines  could  play  with 
advantage  on  the  enemy.  The  approaches  to  the 
Temple  iay  exposed  to  the  valour  of  the  legions. 
His  -clemency  made  him  suspend  his  operations. 
To  save  the  sactuary,  and  even  to  protect  the 
people  in  the  exercise  of  a  religion,  which  with 
Aiaigr  Bonuui,  Jm^ondeiinied  at  a  perverae  super- 


stition, was  still  the  wish  of  his  heart.  JosephiWy 
who,  as  the  reader  will  remember,^  commanded 
the  garrison  at  Jotapata  in  Galilee,  and  was  there 
taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  attended  Titus  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Whether  he  misun- 
derstood the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
or  misinterpreted  them  to  curry  favour  with  the 
Roman  general,  cannot  now  be  known.  Tacitus 
condemns  the  blind  superstition  of  the  Jews,  who 
would  not  see  that  the  prediction  had,  as  be 
conceived  it,  a  palpable  re&rence  to  Vespasian 
and  his  son  Titus.s  Josephus  either  actually  did» 
or  pretended  to  see  it  in  the  same  light.  Willing 
to  stop  the  efl\xsion  of  blood,  Titus  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  Jewish  chiefs;  and 
for  that  purpose  no  one  seemed  so  proper  ai 
a  native  of  the  country,  who  would  know  the 
topics  fit  to  be  urged,  and  by  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion might  be  able  to  command  the  passions, 
and  make  an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  a  de- 
luded people.  Josephus  undertook  that  impor* 
tant  embassy.  He  had  an  interview  with  John, 
and  has  left  in  his  history  a  detail  of  all  that 
passed.  It  will  be  sufllcient,  in  this  abridgment, 
to  observe,  that  nothing  could  alter  the  obstinacy 
of  a  blind  enthusiast,  who  by  his  manifold  crimef 
provoked  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  was  so  infatuated  as  to  expect 
the  divine  protection.  Josephus,  though  reviled 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  a  slave  to  the  Ro- 
mans, made  use  of  every  argument  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people  ;  he  represented  to  them  the 
horrors  of  inevitable  destruction  t  heaven  and 
earth  combined  against  their  city;  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  exclaimed,  «  I  see  at  length, 
too  late,  I  see,  that  I  am  struggling  against  the 
will  of  God.  Titus  wishes  to  save  you  from  de- 
solation, and  your  doom  is  pronounced  above* 
It  is  God,  a  powerful,  and  avenging  God,  who 
sends  the  Romans  to  bury  all  in  ruin.  Repent- 
ance may  still  efface  your  crimes  ;  contrition  of 
heart  may  avert  impending  vengeance ;  save 
yourselves  and  your  holy  city;  save  your  Tem- 
ple, the  wonder  of  the  universe ;  Titus  wishes 
to  preserve  that  noble  structure ;  do  not  be 
worse  enemies  to  yourselves,  than  even  the  Ro- 
mans, who  hold  the  sword  over  your  heads,  and 
still  in  mercy  forbear  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.*' 
He  could  no  more ;  a  flood  of  tears  suppressed 
his  voice ;  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Temple, 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  returned  to  Fort  Antonia. 

XVII.  Titus  saw  that  his  moderation  served 
only  to  confirm  the  hard  of  heart :  and,  by  pro- 
tracting the  siege,  to  expose  his  men  to  ambu^ 
cades,  and  the  danger  of  sudden  skirmishes  with 
a  people  inured  to  craft  and  stratagem.  He 
called  a  council  of  war.  The  principal  oflicers 
were  of  opinion,  that  nothing  less  than  the  ntter 
destruction  of  the  Temple  would  secure  a  lasting 

1  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvL  S.  10. 
S  See  Hist,  vi  e.  19;  and  note. 
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peace.  A  baildiag^  which  the  Jews  themselves 
had  made  a  theatre  of  blood,  ought  not,  they 
contended,  to  be  any  longer  considered  as  a  place 
of  worship.  It  wa*  rather  a  citadel,  in  which 
the  garrison  remained  in  force ;  and,  since  the 
proffered  capitulation  was  rejected,  ought  to  be 
given  up  to  the  fury  of  an  enraged  soldiery.  Ti- 
tus concurred  with  his  officers  in  every  point, 
except  the  demolition  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
Temple.  That  he  still  resolved  to  save ;  but, 
t»  Josephua  observes,  a  superior  Council  had 
otherwise  ordained.  Ood  in  his  justice  had 
decreed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  i  and  Titus,  un- 
conscious of  his  mission,  was  the  agent  to  exe- 
cute the  will  of  Heaven. 

Oa  the  following  day  the  general  assault  be- 
gan. The  Romans  advanced  under  their  military 
•hell  to  the  outward  wall  of  the  Temple.  The 
Jews  sallied  out,  and  a  fierce  engagement  fol- 
lowed. Nothing,  however,  could  break  through 
the  close  embodied  lines  of  the  legions.  The 
besieged  gave  way,  and,  finding  themselves  pur- 
■ned  with  impetuous  fury,  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
inner  court  The  Romans  entered  sword  in 
hand.  The  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled 
strdour.  The  combatants  were  confined  to  one 
spot  For  the  Jews,  there  was  no  room  for  flight ; 
the  Romans  fought  to  end  the  war.  The  cries 
of  the  dying,  and  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  re- 
verberated by  the  surrounding  walls,  filled  the 
place  with  dreadful  uproar.  The  orders  of  Ti- 
tus and  his  officers  were  no  longer  heard.  The 
Jewf,  in  some  parts,  fought  with  frantic  obsti- 
nacy. Numbers  in  despair  fled  to  the  sanctuary. 
There  the  false  prophets  still  assured  them  that 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  on  their  side.  In  that 
instant  the  besiegers  forced  the  gates.  The 
massy  gold  and  glittering  ornaments  inspired 
them  with  new  ardour.  The  love  of  plunder 
conspired  with  revenge,  and  Titus  exerfed  him- 
self in  vain  to  restrain  their  fury.  One  of  the 
soldiers  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  portico',  and 
threw  a  combustible  weapon,  which  clung  to 
the  wood-work,  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  Jews  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  in 
their  last  agony  sent  forth  the  gro^n  of  an  ex- 
piring people.  Titus  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  desolation,  lamenting  that  his  efforts  to  save 
the  place  were  without  effect.  As  he  passed 
along,  word  was  brought  to  him,  that  a  number 
of  priests  stood  on  the  outside  wall,  imploring 
him  to  spare  their  lives.  <*  It  is  too  late,"  said 
Titus  {  **  the  priests  ought  not  to  survive  their 
Temple.*'  He  retired  to  Fort  Antonia;  and 
there  beholding  the  conflagration,  and  lifting 
his  hands,  exclaimed  with  a  sigh, "  The  God  of 
the  Jews  has  fought  against  them:  to  him  we 
owe  our  victory." 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
lalem ;  a  magnificent  structure,  which  had  stood 
for  ages,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Jews,  the 
place  of  national  worship,  and  the  oracle  of  God. 
It  if  remtrkaK  ***^1  catastrophe 


happened  on  the  tenth  of  August,- the  day  on 
which  the  first  Temple,  built  by  Solomon,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3416,  before  Christ  687,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
kin^  of  Babylon.  The  second  and  last  Temple 
was  built  about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of 
Solomon  was  laid  in  ruins.  It  had  stood  above 
six  hundred  years,  enlarged  and  embellished 
from  time  to  time;  but  was  at  length. levelled 
to  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more,  notwithstanding 
the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild 
the  Temple,  and  thereby  discredit  the  prediction 
of  Christ.  His  mad  project  failed.  So  true  it  is, 
that  no  power  can  dettroy  what  Ood  has  raised  / 
and  none  can  raise  what  he  destroys.  The  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  above,  and  notf  one  stone 
was  Irft  vpon  anotherA 

XVIII.  An  end  was  not  yet  put  to  the  war. 
John  and  Simon,  with  a  number  of  their  follow- 
ers, found  their  way  into  the  upper  city  on 
Mount  Zion.  But  the  courage  of  the  Jews 
depended  on  the  preservation  of  their  Temple. 
Seeing  it  in  flames,  they  thought  themselves 
abandoned  by  their  Ood,  and  wanted  to  sur- 
render. Even  in  that  distress  they  were  still 
distracted  by  intestine  factions.  John  and  Simon 
declared  their  fixed  resolution  to  hold  out  to  the 
last.  The  scene  of  misery  that  followed  is  not 
to  be  described;  a  devouring  famine  raged  in 
every  quarter,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  unre- 
lenting tyrants  was  not  to  be  appeased.  In  a 
few  days  the  chiefs  saw  the  Romans,  with  in- 
defatigable labour,  advancing  their  towers,  and 
preparing  for  a  general  assault  They  thought 
it  time  to  capitulate.  Titus  promised  to  spare 
their  lives,  but  refused  to  compromise  the  war 
on  any  other  terms.  He  required,  in  decided 
terms,  an  immediate,  unequivocal,  unconditional 
submission  ;  a  surrender  at  discretion.  John  and 
Simon  received  this  answer  with  indignation. 
The  pride  of  men,  who  had  been  so  long  the 
tyrants  of  the  people,  was  too  obstihate  to  bend 
to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.  They  talked  of  the 
rights  of  man,  resolved  to  live  independent,  or 
to  die  with  honour  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  They 
harangued  the  populace,  and  bellowed  against 
Titus  with  the  zeal  and  vehemence  of  deter- 
mined patriots ;  but,  in  a  short  time  after,  they 
deserted  the. public  in  the  hour  of  need,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  personal  safe- 
ty. The  towers  of  Hippicos,  Phasael,  and  Ma- 
riamne,  were  almost  impregnable.  In  places 
of  that  strength  they  might  have  stood  at  bay 
for  a  length  of  time,  and,  perhaps,  have  extort- 
ed from  Titus  an  honourable  capitulation :  they 
might,  at  least,  have  shared  the  fate  of  a  people 
whom  they  had  ruined.  But  their  words  and 
actions  were  at  variance.     They  abandoned  the 


8  VeiHy  I  say  unto  you,  TJiere  shall  not  be  l^  hers 
one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  throim  doton, 
St.  Blatthew  zxlv.  3. 
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public  interMty  and  basely  bid  tbemselyes  in 
subterraneous  vaults,  in  hopes  of  eluding  the 
fury  of  the  conqueror.  The  legions  battered  a 
breach,  and  entered  the  city  swoi-d  in  hand.  A 
dreadful  carnage  followed.  ,  Neither  sex  nor 
age  was  spared.  According  to  Josephus,  not 
less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  perished 
during  the  siege.  The  buildings  were  set  on 
fire,  and,  excepting  the  three  towers,  the  whole 
city  of  Sion  was  laid  in  ruins.  As  soon  as 
the  rage  of  slaughter  ceased,  all  that  escaped 
the  general  carnage  were  collected  together, 
and  disposed  of  according  to  their  deserts.  The 
most  active  incendiaries  were  put  to  death; 
some  were  reserved  to  grace  the  victor's  tri- 
umph s  and  the  rest  were  sent  into  Egypt,  and 
sold  to  slavery. 

In  this  manner,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which 
had  flourished  for  ages,  was  made  a  wilderness. 
The  Jews,  no  longer  able  to  subsist  as  a  people, 
have  been,  for  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred 
years,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
living  monument  of  divine  vengeance. 

XIX.  Wnile  the  siege  was  still  depending, 
Vespasian  sailed  from  Alexandria,  and,  after  a 
short  voyage,  landed  at  Brundusium.  He  pro* 
ceeded  by  slow  journeys,  without  pomp  or  vain 
parade,  making  his  approaches  to  Rome  with 
the  air  of  an  humble  citizen  returning  to  his 
family.  A  prodigious  concourse  of  people  of  all 
descriptions  came  forward  to  meet  him,  and  the 
tribe  of  courtiers  buzzed  and  glittered  round 
him,  as  usual,  offering  the  incense  of  adulation. 
They  were  received  with  cold  neglect.  It  was 
soon  perceived,  that  in  the  new  reign  truth 
would  be  in  fashion.^  One  of  the  cities  through 
which  he  passed,  declared  an  intention  to  raise 
a  statue  to  him  at  a  vast  expense.  Vespasian 
held  forth  his  hand,  and  answered  with  a  smile, 
'*  Let  this  be  the  base  of  your  statue :  place 
your  money -here."  He  entered  the  city  of 
Rome  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  people  who 
had  long  been  harassed  by  the  cruelty  of  Nero, 
and  expected  under  a  mild  and  equitable  govern- 
ment a  respite  from  their  misery. 

XX.  Vespasian  entered  on  his  third  consulship 
in  eon  junction  with  Cocceius  Nerva,  [A.  U.  C. 
824.  A.  D.  71.]  who  was  afterwards  emperor 
of  Rome}  two  men  who  seem  to  have  been, 
for  the  noblest  purposes,  united  in  office ;  Ves- 
pasian, to  instruct  his  colleague  in  the  arts  of 


1  In  the  tribe  of  flatterers  that  gathered  around  the 
emperor,  the  most  officioas  was  Phebus,  Nero's  freed- 
man,  who  hoped  by  adulation  to  expiate  the  Insolence 
of  his  behariour  on  a  former  occasion,  when  Vespasian 
had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  ialling  asleep  while 
Nero  sung.  Vespasian  asked  the  freedmen  what  he 
should  do  to  appease  Nero's  indignation.  *'  (To,  and  hang 
fomneift"  replied  Phebus.  This  man  In  confusion  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  new  prince.  Vespasian,  whh 
a  smile,  repeated,  **  Ch,  and  hang  ^omrBtff,"  and,  content 
wkh  that  reproach,  left  the  wjcojkuxt  to  himself. 


government ;  and  Nerva,  to  prepare  himself  for 
a  just,  an  upright,  and  a  virtuous  reigo.    Titus, 
in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Mount  8io», 
surveying  with  regret  the  desolation  which  thv 
legions  had  made.    Addresses  of  congratulatioii 
and  crowns  of  victory  were  presented  to  hin 
by  deputies  from  all  the  neigbbonring  states  x 
he  calmly  answered,  that  be  was  the  instni* 
ment  to  execute  the  decrees  of  Heaven.    He 
gave  orders  that  the  three  towers  on  Mount 
Sion  should  be  left  standing,  as  a  monument  for 
posterity,  to  mark  where  the  city  stood  which 
was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  folly  and  madness  of 
the  inhabitants.     Haying  made  all  proper  ar^ 
rangements,  and  left  Terentius  Rufus,  with  a 
legion   under  his  command,  to  guard  Mount 
Sion  and  the  province  of  Judsea,  he  set  out, 
after  the  example  of  his  father,  to  make  the 
tour  of  Egypt. 

John  and  Simon,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
survived  the  slaughter  of  their  countiymeni 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  John  was  the  first 
that  surrendered.  He  met  with  more  clement 
than  was  due  to  a  man  whose  wild  ambition 
had  been  the  cause  fif  so  many  dreadful  disas- 
ters. ^  He  was  condemned  to  remain  a  prisoner 
for  life. 

Simon  did  not  meet  with  equal  lenity.  His 
perverse  and  obstinate  resistance  served  to  ag- 
gravate his  former  iniquities^  and  to  fill  the 
measure  of  his  guilt.  He  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  deep  cavern,  carrying  with  him  a  store  of 
provisions,  and  a  number  of  workmen  with 
their  tools  and  instruments,  with  intent  to  open 
a  passage  under  ground,  and,  after  collecting 
together  the  surviving  forces  of  his  countrymeUi 
to  appear  again  in  arms  against  .the  Romans* 
But  rocks  were  impenetrable  \  provisions  were 
exhausted ;  he  began  to  dread  the  misery  of  aa 
approaching  famine,  and  resolved  once  more  to 
see  the  light  of  heaven.  Rufus  ordered  him 
to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  in  that  condition 
conveyed  to  Rome,  to  clank  his  chains  at  the 
chariot- wheels  of  the  conqueror. 

Meanwhile  Titus  was  received  at  Memphie 
with  all  the  demonstrations  of  joy.  II  happen- 
ed, while  he  remained  at  that  place,  that  the 
consecration  of  an  ox,  adored  under  the  name 
of  Apis,  by  the  Egyptians,  as  their  national 
god,  was  to  be  celebrated  with  all  the  rites  of 
superstition  usual  on  that  occasion.  Titus  was 
invited  to  preside  at  the  festival.  He  yielded  to 
the  request  of  the  people,  and,  in  conformity  to 
established  usage,  wore  a  regal  diadem  during 
the  ceremony.  Innocent  as  this  transaction 
was,  it  did  not  fail,  in  a  busy  city  like  Rome, 
to  occasion  a  variety  of  reports,  all  founded  on 
vague  conjecture  and  minister  construction.  Tho 
(Wisdom  of  some,  and  the  malignity  of  othert. 
saw  a  deep  design.  Titus,  they  said,  wis 
flushed  with  the  pride  of  victory  i  he  began  to 
tower  above  his  rank,  and  to  ibxm  schemes  of 
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mmbltloii.  It  WM  not  the  vtnity  of  a  day,  that 
made  him  assume  the  regal  diadem}  it  was 
evident  that  he  aimed  at  greater  things.  These 
reports  were  wsfted  with  speed  across  the  Medi- 
terranean. TitQS  heard,  with  indignation,  that 
his  character  was  blackened,  and  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Aome.  He  arrived 
at  Rhegium  over-against  Sicily,  and,  embarking 
there  in  a  trading  vessel,  sailed  to  Puteoli ;  from 
that  place  he  pursned  his  journey  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  and,  without  the  ceremony  of 
announcing  his  arrival,  flew  to  Vespasian's  apart- 
ment, and,  throwing  bis  arms  around  his  neck, 
exclaimed,  <*  I  am  come,  my  father ;  your  son  is 


ff 


come. 

The  senate  had  decreed  a  triumph  for  the  em- 
peror, and  auother  for  Titus.  Vespasian  chose 
to  wait  till  he  bad  a  partner  to  enjoy  the  glory 
of  the  day.  They  both  entered  Rome  in  the 
tame  triumphal  car.  The  pomp  and  magnificence 
displayed  on  the  occasion' exceeded  all  former 
splendour.  The  spoils  of  war,  the  wealth  of 
conquered  nations,  the  wonders  of  art,  and  the 
riches  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  Jerusalem,  presented 
a  spectacle  that  dazzled  the  eye,  and  filled  the 
spectators  with  delight  and  wonder.  The  colours 
and  ensigns  exhibited  a  lively  representation  of 
the  Jewish  war  {  the  battles  that  were  fought ; 
the  cities  that  were  stormed;  the  towers  and 
temples  that  were  wrapt  in  flames;  all  were 
drawn  with  art,  and  decorated  with  the  richest 
colouring.  The  prisoners  of  war  formed  a  long 
procession.  Simon  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  The  well-known  ferocity  of  his  character 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  fixed 
all  tj%§  upon  him.  He  walked  with  abated 
pride  {  but  the  traces  of  guilt  and  cruelty  were 
still  visible  in  every  feature.  The  triumph  stop- 
ped at  the  capitol.  Simon  was  seized  and  drag- 
ged to  execution  on  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  there  to 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes,  and  fall  a  victim 
to  his  countrymen,  whom  his  atrocious  deeds  had 
ruined. 

XXL  [A.  U.  C.  826.  A.  D.  72.]  It  is  not  the 
design  of  this  abridgment  to  detail  the  history 
of  Vespasian's  reign.  It  will  be  sufllcient  to 
otMcrve,  that  he  closed  the  temple  of  Janus, 
having  settled  a  profound  peace  throughout  the 
Roman  world.  He  and  Titus  were  joint  consuls 
in  the  year  of  Rome  826;  Vespasian  for  the 
fourth  time,  Titus  the  second.  Their  first  care 
was  to  allay  the  spirit  of  party  and  faction,  which 
had  embittered  the  minds  of  men  in  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  civil  war ;  to  reform  the  manners, 
give  eneVgy  to  the  laws,  and  teach  the  military 
to  subihit  to  the  civil  authority.  The  records 
of  the  old  republic,  and  all  the  valuable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  bad  perished  in  the  flames 
of  the  capitol:  not  less  than  three  thousand 
brazen  tablets,  on  which  were  engraved  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  and  the  acts  of  the  people, 
wwn  destroyed  in  that  dreadful  conflagration. 


To  repair  the  loss  as  well  as  might  be,  Vespa- 
sian ordered  diligent  search  to  be  made  in  every 
quarter  for  the  copies  that  were  known  to  exist ; 
and,  after  due  examination,  he  deposited  the 
same  in  the  public  archives.  He  rebuilt  the 
capitol ;  promoted  arts  and  sciences ;  encour- 
aged men  of  genius  ;S  and,  though  his  avarice, 
in  many  instances^  was  little  short  of  rapacity, 
he  spared  no  expense  to  restore  the  buildinga 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Nero's  fire,  and,  in 
general,  to  improve  and  adorn  the  city. 

These  were  imperial  works,  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  the  people,  and  all  carried  on  with 
vigour  that  did  honour  to  a  patriot  prince.  It 
must  not  be  dissembled,  that,  amidst  his  public 
cares,  his  private  conduct  was  not  without  a  stain. 
His  amorous  passions  were  not  subdued  by  age. 
A  courtesan,  of  the  name  of  Csnis,'  had  won 
his  affections,  before  he  married  Flavia  t)omltllla; 
and,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  she  was  able  to 
allure  him  back  to  her  embraces.  Her  influence 
was  such,  that  she  lived  in  all  the  state  and 
grandeur  of  an  empress.  She  disposed  of  all 
favours  ;  granted  the  government  of  provinces ; 
and  accumulated  enormous  wealth,  without  any 
scruple  about  the  means.  This,  beyond  all 
question,  was  a  blemish  in  the  character  of  Ves- 
pasian ;  but,  happily,  he  was  delivered  from  the 
disgrace ,  and  obloquy  occasioned  by  his  being 
the  dupe  of  love  in  the  decline  of  life.  Caenis 
died  in  the  year  of  Rome  827 ;  and  from  that 
time,  the  money  that  was  drained  by  hard 
exactions  from  the  provinces,  was,  without  re- 
serve, laid  out  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  the 
city. 

If  Titus,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  gave 
a  loose  to  love,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder 
that  he  thought  youth  the  season  of  pleasure  and 
gay  enjoyments.  His  passions  broke  out  with- 
out restraint.  He  passed  the  night  in  joy  and 
revelry  with  a  band  of  dissolute  companions, 
insomuch  that  the  people  began  to  dread  a  return 
of  all  the  vices  of  Nero's  reign.  Queen  Bere- 
nice, whom  he  saw  in  Palestine,  and  was  then 
enamoured  of  her  beauty,  lived  with  him  at  Rome 
in  the  greatest  splendour.  A  report  prevailed, 
that  he  bad  bound  himself  to  her  by  a  promise 
of  marriage.  This  filled  the  city  with  discon- 
tent and  popular  clamour.  The  public  voice  was 
loud  against  so  close  a  connexion  between  the 
emperor's  son  and  a  princess  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. Titus,  at  length,  saw  the  current  of  pop- 
ular prejudice,  and  wisely  resolved  to  sacrifice 
his  private  pleasures  to  the  interests  of  the  state. 
Berenice  returned  to  her  own  country.  They 
parted  with  mutual  reluctance,  or,  as  Suetonius 
expresses  it,  with  something  like  the  elegant 


2  Saleius  Bassus,  a  poet  of  eminence,  received  a  eoi»- 
siderable  preaent  from  Vespasian.  See  the  Dlalogoa 
concerning  Oratory,  s.  9. 

3  See  Suetonius  In  Vespas.  s.3. 
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breyity  of  Tadtui,  Bertntee  ab  urbe  ditnUit,  in- 
vittu  invitam.^  The  virtaes  which  made  him 
afterwards  the  delight  of  human  kind  resumed 
their  Influence,  and,  from  that  time,  inspired  all 
his  actions. 

XXII.  In  the  coarse  of  Vespasian's  reign,  two 
transactions  occurred,  which,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, have  left  a  stain  upon  his  memory.  Of 
these  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short 
detail.  The  first  was  the  death  of  Helvidius 
Prisons,  who  has  been  often  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus. That  cixcellent  man  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
enemies,  and,  perhaps,  to  his  own  intemperate 
conduct.  Initiated  early  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  stoic  school,  and  confirmed  in  the  pride  of 
Tirtue  by  the  example  of  Pctus  Thrasea,  his 
father-in-law,  he  saw  the  arts  by  which  Vespa- 
sian, notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  his  nature, 
courted  popularity ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  liberty  was  more  in  danger  from  the  artifices 
of  the  new  family,  than  from  the  vices  of  former 
emperors.  In  tiie  senate  he  spoke  his  mind 
with  unbounded  freedom.  Vespasian  bore  his 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  government  with 
patience,  and  silent  dignity.  He  knew  the  vir- 
tues of  the  man,  and  retained  a  due  esteem  for 
the  memory  o^  Thrasea.  Willing,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  live  on  terms  with  Helvidius,  he  ad- 
vised him  to  be,  for  the  future,  a  silent  senator. 
The  pride  of  a  stoic  spurned  at  the  advice. 
Passive  obedience  was  so  repugnant  to  his  prin- 
ciples, that  he  stood  more  firm  in  opposition. 
Mucianus  and  Eprius  Mareellus,  who  were  the 
favourite  ministers  of  the  emperor,  were  his 
enemies}  and  it  is  probable  that, by  their  advice, 
Vespasian  was  at  length  induced  to  let  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  take  their  course.  Hel- 
vidius was  arraigned  by  the  fathers,  and  ordered 
into  custody.  He  was  soon  after  banished,  and, 
in  consequence  of  an  order  despatched  from 
Rome,  put  to  death.  It  is  said>  that  Vespasian 
relented,  and  sent  a  special  messenger  to  respite 
execution;  but  the  blow  was  struck.  Helvi- 
dius was,  beyond  all  question,  a  determined 
republican.     His  own  imprudence  provoked  his 


1  The  loves  of  THus  and  Berenice,  though  not  the  best 
chosen  subject  for  dratnatic  bble,  became  in  the  last 
ceniorj,  the  Ikvourite  ezhiblUon  of  the  French  stage. 
CorDeille  and  Racine, the  two  great  ppeta  of  that  coun^ 
tiy,  entered  the  lists,  and,  like  the  bards  of  Greece  at 
the  Ol/mpic  games,  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
laurel  crown.  It  happened  that  a  princess  of  France, 
sister  to  Louis  XIV.  requested  a  play  on  iho  subject  of 
Titus  and  Berenice  from  the  pen  of  Racine.  The  poet 
complied ;  and  while  he  was  at  work,Corneille  received 
the  like  solicitation  from  Henrietta  of  England,  duchess 
of  Orleans.  The  two  plays  were  acted  in  1070,  at 
diflerent  theatrea  That  of  Comeille  had  no  success ; 
Racine's  had  a  run  of  thirty  nights.  Fontenelle  ob- 
served upon  the  occasion,  that  it  was  a  combat  be- 
tween two  eminent  men,  and  the  youngest  gained  the 
victory. 

S  Soalonius  relates  the  fiict,  In  Vesp. 


fate  I  and  this,  perhaps,  is  what  Tacitot  had  in 
contemplation,s  when  he  places  the  moderation 
of  Agricola  in  contrast  to  the  violent  spirit 
of  others,  who  rush  on  certain  destruction, 
without  being  by  their  death  of  service  to  the 
public. 

\XIII.  The  case  of  Eponina  was  an  instance 
of  extreme  rigour,  or  rather  cruelty.  She  wij 
the  wife  of  Julius  Sabinus,  a  leading  chief 
among  the  Lingones.  This  man,  Tacitus  baa 
told  us,4  had  the  vanity  to  derive  his  pedigree 
from  Julius  Caesar,  who,  he  said,  during  his 
wars  in  Gaul,  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
his  grandmother,  and  alleviated  the  toils  of  the 
campaign  in  her  embraces.  Ambitious,  bold, 
and  enterprising,  he  kindled  the  flame  of  rebel- 
lion among  his  countrymen,  and,  having  resolv- 
ed to  shake  ofi*  the  Roman  yoke,  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army  into  the  territory 
of  the  Sequani,  a  people  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
This  was  A.  U.  C.  823.  He  hazarded  a  battle, 
and  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  His 
rash- levied  numbers  were  either  cut  to  pieces, 
or  put  to  flight.  He  himself  escaped  the  gene- 
ral eamage.  He  fled  for  shelter  to  an  obscure 
cottage;  and,  in  order  to  propagate  a  report 
that  he  destroyed  himself,  set  fire  to  his  lurk- 
ing-place. By  what  artful  stratagems  he  was 
able  to  conceal  himself  in  caves  and  dent,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  faithful  Equina,  to 
prolong  his  life  for  nine  years  afterwards,  can- 
not now  be  known  from  Tacitus.  The  account 
which  the  great  historian  promised,  has  perished 
with  the  narrative  of  Vespasian's  reign.  Plu- 
tarch s  relates  the  story  as  a  proof  of  conjugal 
fidelity.  From  that  writer  the  following  par- 
ticulars may  be  gleaned:  Two  faithful  freed- 
men  attended  Sabinus  to  his  cavern;  one  of 
them,  Martialls  by  name,  returned  to  Eponina 
with  a  feigned  account  of  her  husband's  death. 
His  body,  she  was  made  to  t>elieve,  was  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  In  the  vehemence  of  her 
grief  she  gave  credit  to  the  story.  In  a  few 
days  she  received  intelligenee  by  the  same  mes- 
senger, that  her  husband  was  safe  in  his  lurking- 


3  Tacitus  says  of  Agricola,  Nim  eontumacia,  nsquB 
inamjactaiUmt  libertatia/amam/atumque  provoeobaL 
SciarUj  quibta  morig  ett  itticiia  mirari,  potat  ttiam  nh 
maUa  principibua  magmm  virot  eeee.  See  the  whole 
passage,  Life  of  Agricola,  a  42. 

4  Tacitus  mentions  the  escape  of  Julius  Sabinus  from 
the  field  of  battle,  where  his  countrymen,  the  Lingones, 
suflJsred  a  dreadful  slaughter ;  and  the  historian  prom> 
ises,  in  proper  time  and  place,  to  relate  how  he  lay  con- 
cealed in  dens  and  caverns  for  nine  years  alkerwards, 
supported,  during  the  whole  time,  by  the  fidelity  and 
unaltered  affection  of  his  wife  Eponina.  See  Hist.  Iv.  a. 
67.  The  defeat  of  Sabinus  was  A.  U.C.  823.  He  and  his 
wife  were  put  to  death  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  831 ;  but  unfor- 
tunately that  part  of  our  author's  work  has  not  survived 
the  Injury  of  time. 

6  For  this  fragment  of  history,  see  nuiarch's  Amaii^ 
Biua,  or  The  Lover. 
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place.  She  continued  during  the  rest  V>f  the 
day  to  act  all  the  exteriors  of  grief,  with  joy  at 
her  heart,  but  suppressed  with  care.  In  the 
dead  of  night  she  visited  Sabinus,  and  in  his 
arms  indulged  the  transports  of  her  soul.  Be- 
fore the  dawn  of  day  she  returned  to  her  own 
house,  and,  for  the  space  of  seven  months,  re- 
peated her  clandestine  visits,  supplying  her  hus- 
band's wants,  and  softening  all  his  cares.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  she  conceived  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  free  pardoa  i  and  having  disguised  her 
husband  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  a  detec- 
tion impossible,  she  accompanied  him  on  a  long 
and  painful  journey  to  Rome.  Finding  there, 
that  she  had  been  deceived  with  visionary 
schemes,  she  marched  back  with  Sabinus,  and 
lived  with  him  in  his  den  for  nine  years  longer. 
Mutual  love  was  their  only  comfort  Her  ten- 
der affection  sweetened  the  anxieties  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  birth  of  two  sods  was  a  source  of 
pleasure,  even  in  distress  and  misery.  In  the 
year  of  Rome  831  they  were  both  discovered, 
and  in  chains  conveyed  to  Rome.  ,  Vespasian 
forgot  his  usual  clemency.  Sabinus  was  con- 
demned, and  hurried  to  execution.  Eponina 
was  determined  not  to  survive  her  husband. 
She  changed  her  supplicating  tone,  and,  with  a 
spirit  unconquered  even  in  ruin,  addressed  Ves- 
pasian ;  <*  Death,**  she  said,  *<  has  no  terror  for 
me.    I  have  lived  happier  under  ground,  than 


you  upon  your  throne.  Bid  your  astassini 
strike  their  blow  t  with  joy  I  leave  a  world,  in 
which  you  can  play  the  tyrant.'*  ^ 

She  was  ordered  for  execution.  Plutarch 
concludes  with  saying,  that  during  Vespasian's 
reign  there  was  nothing  to  match  the  horror  of 
this  atrocious  deed ;  for  which  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  fell  upon  Vespasian,  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  wrought  the  extirpation  of  his  whole 
family. 

Vespasian  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
A.  U.  C.  832,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  after  reigning  ten  years.  Titus  died  on  the 
thirteenth  of  September,  A.  U.  C.  834,  in  the 
forty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  two 
years  and  somewhat  more  thin  two  months. 

Domitian  was  put  to  death  by  a  band  of 
conspirators,  who  were  determined  to  deliver 
the  world  from  a  monster,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
September,  A.  U.  C.  849,  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  bis  age,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years;  a 
large  poition  of  human  life,  as  Tacitus  observes^ 
in  which  the  people  groaned  under  the  cmelty 
of  an  unrelenting  and  insatiate  tyrant 


6  Tacitus  sajs,  QMidHper  quindeeim  (mimi,  grande 
mortalit  avi  ^MMtiuntf  tnuUifartuiU»  coMUhUf  pnmgdiS' 
Hmut  quiaqtu  taviUa  prwe^pia,  imUrddenuU^  See 
LUeof  Agrlcola,s.8. 
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This  tract  was  composed  by  Tacitus  in  the 

Tear  of  Rome.    Of  Christ  Consuls. 

861  98  Nerva,  the  4th  time.    Tngan,  the  Snd. 
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L  The  whole  Ttst  coimtry  of  GennanyS  is 
aepanted  from  GftQl,^  from  Rhetia,  and  Pannonia, 


1  The  XittM  when  th«  treatise  oathe  German  Manners 
^ivas  written,  is  fixed  by  Lipsius  in  the  fourth  consulship 
of  Nerra,  and  the  second  of  Trajan,  A.  U.  C.  851|  A.  D. 
9&  A  passage  in  section  37,  where  Tacitus  mentions  the 
second  consulship  of  TrajaUi  clearlj  shows  that  the  piece 
was  composed  in  that  year,  or  soon  after.  It  is  a  draught 
of  saTage  manners,  delineated  by  a  masterly  hand ;  the 
more  Interesting,  as  the  part  of  the  world  which  it  de- 
•crlbes  was  the  seminary  of  the  modern  European  na* 
Uons ;  the  Yaoina  GiNTitTM ,  as  historians  have  emphat- 
ically called  it  The  work  is  short,  but,  as  Montesquieu 
observes,  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  abridged  every 
thing,  because  he  knew  every  thi  ng.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  following  notes  have  swelled  to  a  size,  which 
may  at  first  sight  appear  unwieldy:  but  the  subject 
merits  attention ;  it  calls  for  something  more  than  mere 
cursory  observation.  If  the  present  writer  has  collect- 
ed with  diligence;  if  the  brevity  of  the  author  be  ex- 
plained ;  if  his  &cts  receive  full  confirmation  from  the 
following  illustrations ;  the  inquiry  will  not  be  thought 
to  be  mere  ostentation  or  vain  parade.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  of  barbarous  ages  will 
throw  more  light  than  is  generally  imagined  on  the  laws 
of  modern  times.  "Where  ver  the  barbarians,  who  issued 
firom  their  northern  hive,  settled  in  new  habitations, 
they  carried  with  them  their  native  genius,  their  origi- 
nal manners,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  the  political  sys- 
tem which  has  prevailed  in  diflbrent  parts  of  Europe. 
They  established  monarchy  and  liberty ;  subordination 
and  freedom;  the  prerogioive  of  the  prince  and  the 
rights  of  the  subject;  all  united  In  so  bold  a  combina- 
lion,  that  ths  fabric  in  some  places  standa  to  this  hour 
the  wonder  of  mankind.  The  British  constitution,  says 
Montesquieu,  came  out  of  the  woods  of  Germany.  What 
the  state  of  Uiis  country  was  before  the  arrival  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  Tacitus  has  shown  in  the  life  of  Agri- 
cola.  If  we  add  to  his  account  what  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  concerning  the  Germans  and  Britons  by  Julius 
Caesar,  we  shall  see  the  origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gov- 
ernment,  the  great  outline  of  that  Gothic  constitution, 
under  which  the  people  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties 
at  this  hour.  Montesqtxieu,  speaking  of  his  own  country, 
declares  it  Impossible  u>  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
French  monarchy,  and  the  changes  of  their  government, 
without  a  previous  inquiry  into  the  manners,  genius, 
and  spirit,  of  the  German  nations.   Much  of  what  wa« 


bj  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  i  from  Daeit  and 
Saimatia,  by  a  chain  of  mountains,*  and,  whete 


incorporated  with  the  institutions  of  those  fierce  Inva- 
ders, has  flowed  down  In  the  stream  of  time,  and  still 
mingles  with  our  modern  jurisprudence.  It  istme  that 
in  the  progress  of  society,  arta  and  sciences  have  diflta^ 
ed  new  lights,  and  the  civil  union  being,  by  eons^ 
quence,  better  understood,  milder  laws,  and  more  pol- 
ished  manners,  have  well-nigh  eflhced  all  traces  of 
barbarism ;  but  still  It  Will  not  be  unpleasant,  nor  indeed 
ujeless,  to  go  back  to  those  days  of  ignorance.  We 
shall  view  the  waters  at  their  foimtaln-head  dark,  fool, 
and  muddy;  but  by  following  them  downward,  we  shall 
see  them  working  themselves  clear,  and  purified,  at 
length,  to  a  clear  and  limpid  current  We  shall  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  laws,  while  we  read  the  hie* 
U>ry  of  the  human  mind.  Hie  subjbct,  H  is  conceived, 
is  Interesting  to  every  Briton.  The  following  notes  are, 
therefore,  offered  without  fimher  apology  for  their  length. 
In  the  manners  of  the  Germans  the  reader  will  see  our 
present  frame  of  government,  as  It  were,  in  its  cradle ; 
geiUtM  eunabula  nostra  I  The  antiquarian,  wlio  hae 
already  made  his  researches,  will,  perhaps,  find  little 
novelty;  but  to  those  who  have  not  had  leisure  or  curi- 
osity, Uie  following  annotations  may  open  new  veins  of 
knowledge  and  refleaion.  They  will  lead  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  to  whooi 
this  country  owes  that  spirit  of  liberty,  which  through 
80  many  centuries  has  preserved  our  excellent  form 
of  goverament,  and  raised  the  glory  of  the  British 
nation. 


Genus  onde  Tistlnwm, 


Albaniqns  patres,  atqoe  alt»  mamia  BomsB. 

3  It  Is  material  In  this  piaca  to  observe,  tliat  Aogume 
Casar  divided  part  of  Belgic  Gaul  into  two  provinces, 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germa- 
ny. Many  of  the  new  settlers  in  those  pane  were  ori- 
ginally Germans,  and,  when  the  whole  country  waa 
reduced  under  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire,  the 
people,  unwilling  to  pass  for  natives  of  Gaul,  still  re- 
tained their  original  name.  Those  two  provinces  called 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  being,  In  foct,  part  of 
Gaol,  are  not  comprised  In  the  account  given  by  Tacitus. 
He  speaks  of  ancient  Germany,  called  Germanla  Anti- 
que, or  Barbara;  of  (Germany  on  the  eaetem  side  of 
the  Rhine,  Germania  Transrhenana ;  bouided,  on  the 
west, bj  the  Rhine ;  on  the  eouih, hy  the  DanulM;  on 
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the  mountaint  lubiide,  mutual  dread  forms  a  suf- 
ficient barrier.  The  rest  is  bounded  bj  the  ocean, 
embracing  in  its  depth  of  water  several  spacious 
bay8,s  and  islands  of  prodigious  pxtent,  whose 
kings  and  people  are  now,  in  some  measure, 
known  to  us,  the  progress  of  our  arms  having 
made'  recent  discoveries.  The  Rhine  has  its 
source  on  the  steep  and  lofty  sunmiit  of  the 
RhiBtian  Alps,?  from  which  it  precipitates,  and. 


the  east,  bj  the  Vistula,  or  Welsael,  and  the  raouBtains 
of  Sannatia ;  and  finally  by  the  Northern  Ocean,  in- 
cluding the  CalUc,  and  the  gulls  of  Bothnia  and  Fin- 
land. 

3  Gaul,  according  to  Cesar,  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  namely,  1.  Belgic  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Seine, 
the  Mame,  the  mountains  of  Yauge,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean.  2dly,  Celtic  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Ocean,  the 
Seine,  the  Mame,  the  Saone,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ga- 
ronne. •  3dly,  Aquitania,  bounded  by  the  ialantic  Ocean, 
the  Garonne,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

RluBtia  was  bounded  towards  the  east  by  the  Alps; 
by  Italy  towards  the  south ;  by  the  Rhine  on  the  west ; 
and  bj  the  country  of  the  Yindelici  towards  the  north. 
It  is  now  the  country  of  the  Orisons. 

Pannonla  was  an  extensive  country,  having  Dalmatia 
on  the  south,  Illyricum  on  the  west,  Mtesla  on  the  east^ 
and  the  Danube  on  the  North.  And  thus,  as  Tacitus 
■ays,  Germany  is  divided  from  Gaul  by  the  Rhine,  and 
from  Rhstia  and  Pannonia  by  Ibo  Danube. 

4  Dacia,  in  a  short  time  after  Tacitus  wrote  this  tresr 
llse,  was  reduced  by  the  emperor  Trajan  to  a  Roman 
province.  It  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  ex- 
tending northward  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  com- 
prising part  of  Upper  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Walar 
chia,  and  Moldavia. 

Sumatia  was  fi>rmerly  divided  into  European  and 
Asiatic.  The  European  division  is  here  intended  by 
Tacitus.  It  had  the  Vistula,  or  Weissel,  and  a  chain  of 
mountains,  for  its  western  boundary,  and  extended  lo 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  comprising  Livonia  Li- 
thuania, Russia,  and  Crim  Tartary. 

The  mountains,  which  in  part  divided  these  nations 
from  Germany,  are  now  called  the  Carpathian  moim- 
tains,  running  between  Poland,  Hungaiy,  and  Transyl- 
vania. 

6  Hie  Baltic  Sea  was,  probably,  thought  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  Northern  0>cean.  The  deep  gulfs 
were  those  of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Finland,  were  anciently  called  Scandinavia,  and 
tappoged  by  the  Romans  to  be  a  large  island. 

6  Before  the  expedition  of  Drusus  and  his  son  Ger- 
manicus,  the  Romans  bad  not  pierced  far  into  Germany. 
Drusus,  A.  U.  C.  744,  advanced  with  his  fleet  as  far  as 
the  promontory  of  the  Cimbrians,  who  inhabited  the 
country  now  called  Jutland.  Tacitus  wrote  his  treatise 
about  one  hundred  and  eight  years  afterwards,  and  not 
less  than  eighty  years  after  the  war  in  Germany  under 
the  conduct  of  Gennanicus.  That  commapder  carried 
his  victorious  arms  Into  parts  of  the  country  unexplor- 
ed before.  It  is  probable  that  some  ftirther  discoveries 
were  made  in  the  time  of  Domitian. 

7  The  Rhstlan  Alps  are  now  called  the  Mountains  of 
the  Orisons ;  that  in  particular,  from  which  the  Rhine 
issues,  is  called  Vogolberg.  This  celebrated  river  flows 
In  one  regular  channel,  embracing  a  few  small  islands 
in  its  course,  till  it  reaches  the  island  of  the  Batavians, 
where  it  divides  Itself  into  two  branches,  one  waging 
tha  eastern  side  of  Germany,  and  the  other  forming  the 
boundary  of  GauL  For  a  further  account  of  this  river, 
■ee  Amattf  tL  s.  6.  Sea  slfo  this  tract,  s.S9,  and  note. 


after  winding  towards  the  west,  directs  its  course 
through  a  long  tract  of  country,  and  falls  into 
the  Northern  Ocean.  The  Danube,  gushing  dovm 
the  soft  and  gentle  declivity  of  the  mountain 
Abnoba,s  visits  several  nations  in  its  progress^ 
and  at  last,  through  six  channels  (the  seventh 
is  absorbed  in  fens  and  marshes),  discharges 
itself  into  the  Pontic  Sea. 

II.  The  Germans,  there  is  reason  to  thinlc, 
are  an  indigenous  race,*  the  original  natives  of 
the  country,  without  any  intermixture  of  adven- 
titious settlers  from  other  nations.  In  the  earljr 
ages  of  the  world,  the  adventurers  who  issued 
forth  in  quest  of  new  habitations,  did  not  tra- 
verse extensive  tracts  of  land  ;io  the  first  migra* 
tions  were  made  by  sea.  Even  at  this  day  the 
Northern  Ocean,  vast  and  boundless,  and,  as  I 


B  The  mountain  Abnoba  Is  called  by  the  Ckrmans 
Schwartzwald,  and  by  the  French  the  Black  Forest,  la 
Foret  Neire.   Brotier  (to  whose  learned  labours  Uils 
work  is  greatly  indebted)  refers  to  the  volumes  of  Coun' 
Marsili,  who  discovered  the  fountain-head  of  iheDanube 
and  the  Rhine  in  1702.   Before  that  time  Doneschingen 
was  erroneously  called  the  fountain-head  of  the  Danube. 
That  famous  river,  from  its  spring  as  for  as  Vienna,  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  Danube ;  but  according  to  Pliny, 
as  soon  as  it  reached  iLLvaicuM,  and  thence  to  its  mouth, 
where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea, 
it  was  called  the  Ister.   Brotier  adds,  that  the  Danube 
preserves  its  course  through  the  Euxine  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, distinguished  all  the  way  by  the  clearness 
of  the  current ;  and  the  ships,  he  says,  from  the  JEgean 
Sea  (now  the  Archipelago)  as  far  as  the  Propontic  (ihe 
sea  of  Marmora),  can  with  difficulty  make  head  against 
the  force  of  so  rapid  a  stream.    For  this  foct  he  quotes 
the  Letters  of  a  Missioncr  of  tha  Jesuits,  publii^ed  in 
1713.   Pliny  the  elder  has  left  a  similar  account.  Ha 
says,  Singula  btri  ora  tanta  aunt,  utprcdatur  m  quad' 
raginta  mUUapanuwn  tinci  martf  dulcemqus  inUUigi- 
hauttum.    See  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  s.  24. 

9  The  inhabitants  of  every  nation,  that  had  no  literaiy 
monuments,  were  by  the  ancients  deemed  the  iomiedl- 
ate  offspring  of  the  soil.  The  world  is  now  better  in- 
formed. Asia  is  considered  as  the  country  where  tha 
numbers  of  mankind  multiplied  with  rapid  increase, 
and  thence  overflowing  into  Scythia,  peopled  the  norths 
em  regions  of  Europe.  Under  which  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  that  vast  migration  was  formed,  It  is  now  fruitless 
to  inquire.  Antiquarians  have  amused  themselves 
with  systems  founded  on  vain  opinions,  and,  having  no 
historical  records,  they  have  wandered  In  a  maze  of 
wild  conjecture,  without  contributing  to  tha  stock  of 
real  knowledge. 

10  In  this  passage  a  mistake  seems  to  be  justly  Imput- 
ed to  Tacitus.  The  first  migrations  could  not  be  made 
by  sea  in  those  early  ages,  when  the  use  of  shipping  was 
little  known.  As  soon  as  population  increased  in  Asia, 
the  redundant  multitude  went  forth  in  quest  of  new  set* 
tleroents,  and  poured  into  Scythia,  Sarmatia,  Hungary, 
and  Poland,  and  thence  into  Germany.  When  naviga> 
tion  began  to  be  in  some  degree  understood,  colonies 
were  transplamed  by  sea.  It  was  by  sea  that  Ocropa 
conveyed  his  people  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  it  waa 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  PhoBnicians  transported 
their  colonies  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  migrations 
must  have  been  made  before  those  events,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  were  peopled  long  be« 
fore. 
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miy  9fty»  always  at  enmity  with  marinen,!^  is 
Mldom  navigated  by  ships  from  our  quarter  of 
the  world.  Patting  the  dangers  of  a  turbulent 
and  unknown  sea  out  of  the  case,  who  would 
leave  the  softer  climes  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Italy, 
to  fix  his  abode  <>  in  Germany  ?  where  nature 
offers  nothing  but  scenes  of  deformity ;  where 
the  inclemency  of  the  season  never  relents) 
where  the  lajid  presents  a  dreary  region,  with- 
out form  or  culture,  and,  if  we  except  the  affec- 
tion of  a  native  for  his  mother-country,  witi^out 
an  allurement  to  make  life  supportable.  In 
all  songs  and  ballad8,i9  the  only  memorials  of 


11  In  th«  time  of  Tacitus,  a  vojage  from  Italy  to  the 
Northam  Oceau  would  tiava  been  an  enterprise  too  wild 
and  daring.  Brusus,  the  father  of  OernMnicus,  was  the 
first  Roman  commander  who  Tentured  to  explore  those 
•eas.  OcMnum  tepientrianalem  primua  Romtmcrum 
dueum  navigavU^  says  Suetonius,  Life  of  Claudius,  s. 
1 ;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  sailed  from  Italy.  His 
vo]rage,  without  doubt,  began  from  some  port  of  (Hul 
or  Oermany,  and  reached  the  point  of  Jutland.  His 
ion  Oermanictts,  many  years  alter,  made  the  sane  at- 
tempt, but  with  greiu  dUBculty  and  danger.  See  ilnnafa, 
II.  s.  33L  ^ 

12  This  Is  by  no  "means  a  satisfkdory  reason  for  the 
position  adv-anced  by  Tacitus,  namely,  that  the  Oennans 
were  the  indigenous  oflkpring  of  the  soil.  In  those  re- 
mote ages,  when  the  numbers  of  one  nation  overflowed 
into  another,  the  object  was  not  the  most  delightful  coun- 
try, but  the  safest  habitation.  Asia,  Italy,  and  some 
parU  of  Africa,  aflbrded  delightfiil  spots;  but  to  men 
who  could  not  find  a  settlement  in  those  regions,  even 
Oermany,  which  appears  so  horrid  to  Tacitus,  was  not 
without  iu  conveniences.  The  people  escaped  fmsa 
oriental  despotism,  and  lived  in  fireedom.  A  freehold, 
says  Addison,  though  It  be  but  in  ice  and  snow,  will  make 
the  owner  (leased  with  the  poasesslon,  and  stout  in  the 
delenee  of  IL  Oermany  waa  the  land  of  liberty  and 
heroic  forthnde.  What  men  lost  of  their  senmal  grau 
Mcations,  they  gained  in  Tlrtuo:  as  Brotier  ezpresees 
it,  Si  quid  dsemtit  vdupUaijaeemUhmnaiutatL 

13  Songs  and  rude  poetry  have  been  in  all  savage 
countries  the  memorials  of  public  transaction*.  Kings 
and  heroes  were  tbe  poets  and  historians  of  the  Scythian, 
the  Celtic,  and  the  northern  nations.  8i«>  Chtunmatlcus 
and  other  writers  inibrm  us,  that  they  drew  their  mate- 
rials from  Runic  songs,  or  Icelandic  poetry.  The  Oauls 
had  their  Druids,  the  priests  and  i^llosophers  of  the 
nation,  who  preserved  their  doctrine  by  oral  tradition, 
and  verses  committed  to  memory  only.  The  Germans 
had  their  BAaoe,  who  in  their  songs  recorded  all  public 
transactiona,  and  sung  the  praises  of  their  warriors  and 
llluatrkMM  men.  At  all  feaata  and  public  assemblies 
the  bards  were  the  panegyrlsu  of  exalted  merit.  The 
same  was  the  case  in  Britain,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The 
•ongs  of  the  bards  were  the  prelude  to  battle ;  they 
inspired  the  chiefs  with  endiosiaaUc  ardour.  When 
Edward  I.  formed  the  plan  of  reducing  Wales  to  subpjec- 
Uon,  be  thought  It  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  bards. 
The  Scandinavians  had  their  poets,  or  scalds,  wihose 
businesa  It  was  to  compose  odes  or  songs,  in  which  they 
celebrated  the  warlike  achlcveroenis  of  their  ancestors. 
Hm  praises  which  those  poeu  gave  to  valour,  the  en- 
ihuaiasm  which  animated  their  verses,  and  the  care 
which  the  people  took  to  learn  them  from  their  Infimcy, 
all  conspired  to  rouse  the  martial  sfrfrit  of  their  arroiea 
MaiUPw  NaUUm  AntiquUU»j  vol.  i.  p.  223.     The 


antiquity  amongst  them,  the  god  TuiBto,i«  who 
was  bom  of  the  £arth,  and  Mannus,  his  son, 
are  celebrated  as  the  founders  of  the  German 
race.  Mannus,i5  it  Is  said,  had  three  sons,  from 
whom  the  Ingsvones,  who  bordered  on  the  sea- 
coast  ;  the  Hermiones,  who  inhabit  the  midland 
country ;  and  the  Istisvones,  who  occupy  the 
remaining  tract,  have  all  respectively  derived 
their  names.     Some  indeed,  taking  advantage 


American  savages  have  their  war  songs  and  rude  poetry, 
in  which  they  sing  the  praises  of  the  gallant  chiefs, 
who  luive  fought  or  died  for  their  country.  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega  says,  that.  In  writing  his  history  of  Peru, 
he  availed  himself  of  old  songs  and  ballads,  which  a 
princess  of  the  race  of  their  tfKae  taught  him  to  get 
by  heart  In  his  infancy.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  Ar- 
minius,  long  after  his  death,  was  remembered  in  the 
rude  songs  of  his  country.  See  Annals,  ii.  s.  68.  Some 
of  those  songs,  or  brief  chronicles  of  the  times,  were 
dug  up  in  German  monasteries  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  CRAauiMAoifB,  according  to 
Eglnhard,  the  historian  of  that  warlike  prince,  com- 
posed verses  in  the  rude  style  of  that  age,  commemo- 
rating the  wars  and  brave  exploits  of  the  German 
chiefs.  He  Is  said  to  have  carried  with  him  into 
France  a  large  coUeaion  of  thoae  ancient  ballads, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  translated  Into  Latin.  But 
those  records  are  now  no  where  to  ba  found. 

14  Variooa  opinlono  have  been  advanced  by  anti- 
quarians concerning  the  name  of  Tulsto.  Some  as- 
sert that  It  means  the  creator  of  the  world ;  and  that 
Manus,  which  is  man  with  a  Latin  termioatlon,  re- 
lates to  Adam.  Others  will  have  It,  that  Tuisto  Is  tbe 
same  as  Teutales,  a  Scythian  or  Celtic  king;  and 
much  learning  has  been  laid  out  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  loo  often  the  fote  of  learned  commentators  to 
open  a  wide  field  for  diacussion,  In  which  men  of 
sober  sense  relhse  to  follow  them.  It  la  sufilcient 
that  Tulsto  was  the  most  ancient  deity  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Scandlnavtaas,  long  before  the  worship  of 
Odin  was  established.  See  Monsieur  Iftallet's  North- 
ern AnHqmiU9,  voL  I.  chaplar  0;  and  this  Timet,  s. 
43,  note. 

16  We  have  here.  In  three  grand  divisions,  a  general 
geographical  description  of  Oermany.  The  commen- 
tators Inform  us  that  ihey  have  fevnd  compound  words 
in  the  German  language,  eignliyiBg,  first,  the  inliabltanta 
of  the  maritime  pane ;  9dly,  inhaUtania  of  the  midland 
country ;  3dly,  Inhabitanta  of  the  east;  and  those  words 
correspond  with  the  three  appellations  which  the  Ro- 
raana  soAened  l^their  own  Idknn.  I'here  was  ancient- 
ly anot^r  d^H^pf  Gennany,  perhaps  more  satlsfoc- 
tory ;  ifOem^^Btween  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  inter 
Rhemun  el  AJmKI^  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weissel, 
wrfsr  AlHm  sf  Vi»tuUxm;  2.  Southern  Oermany,  Oer- 
mania ilttelrotts, between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube; 
4.  Oermany  beyond  the  Weisael,  Oemumia  TVonms- 
tmianaj  5.  Germany  beyond  sea,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Baltic,  Qermaida  Tranmnarina  sf  huula.  Pliny  the 
elder  enumerates  five  German  nationa  not  materially 
diflbrent  from  the  last  description.  He  says,  Oermano. 
rum  genera  quingut.  1.  VindiUj^uormnpanBurgw^' 
dimeti  Varini,  Carini^  Quttmea.  S.  Atterum  genue 
btg^tmeeyquorttmjure  Cimhrij  TVuUmi,  ac  Ctumeorum 
genlea.  3.  Proaimi  aitem  Bheno  Jetetwmeei  fttonon 
pare  CiniM  Mediterranei.  4  Hermimee,  fuerum 
Snevi,  Hermundurij  Catti,  (^erueet.  6.  QftMa  pan, 
Peucifiif  BaelemtB,  O&mtermini  DacL  Fllo.  lib.  iv.  a. 
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of  the  obflcuiitj  that  hangs  over  remote  and 
fabulous  ages,  ascribe  to  the  god  Tuisto  a  more 
numerous  issue,  and  thence  trace  the  names  of 
various  tribes,  such  as  the  Marsians,  the  Gam- 
brivians,!  the  Suevians,  and  the  Vandals.^  The 
ancient  date  and  authenticity  of  those  names  are, 
as  they  contend,  clearly  ascertained.  The  word 
Germany  s  is  held  to  be  of  modem  addition.  In 
support  of  this  hypothesis,  they  tell  us  that  the 
people  who  first  passed  the  Rhine,  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  canton  in  Gaul,  though  known  at 
present  by  the  name  of  Tungrians,  were,  in  that 
expedition,  called  Germans^  and  thence  the  title 
assumed  by  a  band  of  emigrants,  in  order  to 
spread  a  general  terror  in  their  progress,  extend- 
ed itself  by  degrees,  and  became,  in  time,  the 
appellation  of  a  whole  people.  They  have  a 
current  tradition  that  Hercules  <  visited  those 


1  The  Oambrivlane  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  this 
place  onlj. 

2  The  Vandals  are  the  same  as  the  Vindili  mentioned 
by  Pliny;  a  brave  and  ¥rarlike  race,  who  aftenvards 
overran  Qaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  were  finally  destroy- 
ed in  Africa. 

3  Lipsius  is  of  opinion  that  this  passage  will  ever  be 
the  torment  of  the  commentators.  But  the  difficulty 
does  not  seem  to  be  Insurmountable.  Tacitus  says,  that 
the  first  emigrants  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  who 
entered  Gaul,  and  dispoisessed  the  natives,  were  In  his 
time  called  Tungrians ;  but  when  they  undertook  their 
expedition,  to  etrike  their  enemies  with  terror,  ob  me/imi, 
tbey  called  themselves  OaauANS.  The  word,  of  course, 
implied  something  formidable,  and,  t^  adverting  to  the 
etymology,  it  receives  the  following  construction.  GeAr, 
or  WehTt  signifies  war.  From  that  root  the  French  have 
derived  their  word  guerre.  Mm  in  the  German  tongue 
implied  the  same  as  it  does  now  in  that  country  and  in 
England.  Hence  we  find,  that  the  first  Invaders,  ob 
metumt  to  spread  a  general  alarm,  called  themselves 
Germans,  or  warliht  mtnL  That  such  mlgratlomi  were 
made  into  Oaul  is  evident  from  Julius  Cesar.  In  the 
second  book  of  his  Gallic  Wars,  s.  4,  he  relates  that,  on 
Inquiry,  he  found  that  the  Belgians  were  for  the  moat 
part  Germans  originally,  who  had  been  drawn  by  the 
fertility  of  the  country  to  settle  In  those  parts,  and, 
during  the  irruption  of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  were 
the  only  people,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  that  resist- 
ed those  fierce  Barbarians,  and  never  suffered  them  to 
set  foot  in  their  territories.  The  name  of  GaaMAife, 
assumed  by  thoseVho  crossed  over  into  Gaul,  was  in 
process  of  time  adopted  by  all  the^^^ns  on  the  east 
elde  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Caesar's  ^^Bras  A  estab- 
liehed  appellation  of  the  whole  cXB^.  The  region 
which  the  Tungrians  Inhabited,  Bratier  says,  was  what 
the  French  call  VcmeUn  Dioceae  De  7\mgre8f  and  it  Is 
remarkable  that  the  same  territory  was  occupied  by  the 
Franks,  when,  under  the  conduct  of  Fharamond,  they 
made  their  Irruption  into  France,  and  from  that  time 
gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country. 

4  Besides  the  fabulous  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Alcmena,  there  was,  In  ancient  times,  no  warlike 
nation  that  did  not  boast  of  ite  own  particular  HaacoLas. 
La  Bletlerle,  the  ingenious  translator  of  a  considerable 
part  of  Tacitus,  mentions  a  learned  antiquarian  (Mons. 
Freret)  who  supposed,  not  without  great  pro^Mbility, 
that  some  German  chief  of  great  renown  in  arms  was 
called  Her  Eiful^  Belli  CaptUt  the  head  of  a  victorious 
anny.  HtT4uml  would  easily  be  changed  by  the  Romans 


parts.  When  rushing  to  battle,  they  ling,  in 
preference  to  all  other  heroes,  the  praises  of  that 
ancient  worthy. 

III.  The  Germans  abound  with  rude  strains 
of  verse,  the  reciters  of  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  are  called  Ba&ds.5    With  this 


into  Hbrculbs.  However  that  may  be,  we  find  in  TtcX- 
tus  an  entire  forest  beyond  the  7i»Urgi$^  or  the  Weaer, 
sacred  to  Hercules.  See  Annals,  li.  s.  12.  The  warriors 
rushiDg  to  battle  sung  hie  praise,  as  we  find  that,  in 
their  ballads,  they  afierwarda  celebrated  Artninius.  See 
Annals,  11.  s.  88.  Several  learned  men  have  clearly 
proved  that  the  word  HaaccLBs  was  a  name  given  to  all 
the  leaders  of  colonies,  who  came  out  of  Asia  to  settle 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Northern  AntiquUieef  vol. 
i.  p.  91. 

6  The  commentators  are  much  at  variance  about  the 
reading  of  the  original  word  to  express  the  recitation  of 
the  German  poete.  Some  of  them  contend  for  barritmtf 
instead  of  barditue;  for  barrire,  they  say,  signifies  the 
cry  or  roar  of  an  elephant.  Horace  uses  the  word  bar- 
nta  for  an  elephant,  Mulier  nigria  dtgmeeima  barrie; 
Epode  12.  But  Lipsius  obeervea,  that  elephante  were 
not  known  In  Germany.  This  dispute  about  a  word 
seems  to  be,  as  is  usually  the  case,  of  little  or  no  inpoii' 
ance,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  poete  of  Germany  and 
Britain  were  called  bards,  and  therefore  barditue  is, 
probably,  the  true  reading.  Lucan,  book  i.  ver.  447, 
describes  the  office  of  the  bardj  and  gives  hUn  thai 
very  name : 

Vm  qaoqae,  qui  rotta  uifaBu,  brikqnc  panagrtM 
IdodUnw  io  lottgom  mm  dfaniuhli  ■nun, 
FlurinianBari  fodtaiia  eanaloa  boHL 

The  Strains  of  verse  which  the  bards  poured  forth  in 
their  fits  of  enthusiasm,  inflamed  the  German  and  the 
British  warriors  with  heroic  fortitude.  Perhaps  nothing 
contributed  more  to  make  these  nations  stand  at  bay  for 
such  a  length  of  time  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  The  soldier  said  to  the  bard,  **  Come,  and  see  me 
fighting  for  my  cotmtry ;  see  me  bleed,  if  the  late  of  war 
will  have  it  so ;  and  If  I  die,  be  sure  to  record  my  mcm> 
ory."  This  was  the  ambition  of  the  northern  nailtHie. 
Lipsius  observes,  that  It  was  the  same  with  the  first  li^ 
habitants  of  Spain,  and  for  his  purpose  cites  the  follow- 
ing passsge: 


•lit*  J 


Cwmina  polMta  fiwdaniaBi  btttwTft  <MUm. 

The  war-song  of  the  Canadians  and  the  northern  sav- 
ages of  America,  has  been  mentioned  In  the  books  of  all 
travellers  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Charlevoix  has 
given  a  full  account  of  this  wild  preparation  for  battle^ 
and  Dr.  Robertson  has  quoted  the  very  words  of  an  Indian 
war-song :  "  I  go  to  revenge  the  death  of  my  brothers ;  I 
shall  kill,  I  shall  exterminate, I  shall  burn,  my  enemies ; 
I  shall  bring  away  slaves ;  I  shall  devour  their  heart, 
dry  their  flesh,  and  drink  their  blood ;  I  shall  tear  off* 
their  scalps,  and  make  cups  of  their  sculls.*'  The  terms 
of  a  German  warsong  have  not  reached  posterity. 
The  collection  by  Charlemagne  is  totally  lost.  In  those 
pieces  we  should,  undoubtedly,  have  seen  strong  marks 
of  ferocity;  but  the  spirit  of  revenge  that  could  eat 
the  flesh  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  was  unknown 
in  Germany.  The  Scandinavians,  when  they  were 
going  U)  Join  battle,  raised  great  shouts,  clashed  their 
arms  together,  invoked  the  name  of  Odw,  and  sui^ 
hymns  in  his  praise.  Northern  ifntiginlMs,  vol.  L  p^ 
1237. 
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Inurbftioiu  poetry  they  inflame  their  minds  with 
ardoor  in  the  day  of  action,  and  prognosticate 
the  event  from  the  impression  which  it  happens 
to  make  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  who  grow 
terrible  to  the  enemy,  or  despair  of  success,  as 
the  war-song  f  produces  an  animated  or  a  feeble 
iovnd.  Nor  can  their  manner  of  chanting  this 
sayage  prelude  be  called  the  tone  of  human  organs : 
it  is  rather  a  furious  uproar ;  a  wild  chorus  of 
military  virtue.  The  vociferation  used  upon 
these  occasions  is  uncouth  and  harsh,  at  inter- 
vals interrupted  by  the  application  of  their 
bucklers  to  their  mouths,  and  by  the  repercus- 
sion bursting  out  with  redoubled  force.  An 
opinion  prevails  among  them,  that  Ulysses,  in 
the  course  of  those  wanderings,  which  are  so 
famous  in  poetic  story,  was  driven  into  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  that,  having  penetrated 
into  the  country,  he  built,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  city  of  Asciburgium  7  which  is  in- 
habited at  this  day,  and  still  retlins  the  name 
given  originally  by  the  founder.  It  is  further 
added,  that  an  altar  dedicated  to  Uly88ee,8  with 


6  Doctor  Alkin  has  selected  a  passage  from  the  life  of 
Sir  Ei^en  Cameron,  which  happily  illustrates  the  ancient 
German  opinion  concerning  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the 
war  song.  At  the  battle  of  Kiliicrankie,  just  before  the 
flight  began,  Sir  Ewen  commanded  such  of  the  Camerons 
as  were  posted  near  him  to  make  a  great  shout,  which, 
being  seconded  by  those  who  stood  on  the  right  and  left, 
ran  quickly  through  Uie  whole  army,  and  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  But  the  noise  of  the  muskets  and  cannon, 
with  the  echoing  of  the  hills,  made  the  Highlanders  lancy 
that  their  shouts  were  louder  and  brisker  than  those  of 
the  enemy;  and  Lochlel  cried  out:  "Gentlemen, take 
courage,  the  day  is  ours :  I  am  the  eldest  commander  in 
the  army,  and  have  always  observed  something  ominous 
and  Iktal  in  such  a  dull,  hollow,  and  feeble  noise  as  the 
enemy  nude  In  their  shout;  which  prognosticates,  that 
they  are  all  doomed  to  die  by  our  hands  this  night; 
whereas  ours  was  brisk,  lively,  and  strong,  and  shows 
that  we  have  vigour  and  courage."  The  event  justified 
the  prediction ;  the  Highlanders  obtained  a  complete 
victory. 

7  The  love  of  labulous  history,  which  was  the  passion 
pf  ancient  times,  produced  a  new  Hercules  in  every 
country,  and  made  XJlysses  wander  in  every  sea.  Tarit^u 
mentions  it  as  a  romantic  tale,  but  Strabo  seems  willing 
to  countenance  the  fiction,  and,  for  that  purpose,  gravely 
talis  ns  that  Ulysses  founded  a  city,  called  Odyssey,  in 
Spain.  Lipsius  observes,  that  Lisbon,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  had  the  appellation  of  UlyBsipOf  or  OUtipo.  He 
adda,  that  another  learned  antiquarian,  from  an  altar- 
piece  which  was  found  in  Caledonia,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Greek  letters,  Inferred  that  Ulysses,  in  the 
course  of  his  voyages,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
To  explode  these  idle  reveries  Lipsius  pleasantly  says, 
at  this  rate,  what  should  hinder  us  inhabitants  of  the 
Low  Countries  from  asserting  that  Ulysses  built  the  city 
of  Vlyninga  In  the  province  of  Zeland,  and  that  Circe 
fimnded  that  of  Circxea  or  Ziriexeg  7 

8  Inscriptions  on  stone,  marble,  or  brass,  though  cut 
In  Greek  characters,  are  a  bad  support  of  the  systems 
advancad  by  theoretical  writen.  Tacitus  has  shown, 
AnmalM,  zi.  a.  14,  that  the  use  of  alphabetical  letlen 
paaaed  from  the  Fhanlcians  Into  Greece,  and  fivm 


the  name  of  Laertes,  his  father,  engraved  upon 
it,  was  formerly  discovered  at  Usciburglum. 
Mention  is  likewise  made  of  certain  monuments 
and  tomb-stones,  still  to  be  seen  on  the  confines 
of  Germany  and  Rhsetla,  with  epitaphs  or  in- 
scriptions, in  Greek  characters.  But  these  asser- 
tions it  is  not  my  intention  either  to  establish 
or  to  refute  j  the  reader  will  yield  or  withhold 
his  assent,  according'  to  his  judgment  or  his 
fancy. - 

rv./l  have  already  acceded  to  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  think  that  the  Germans  have  hitherto 
subsisted  without  intermarrying  with  other  na- 
tions, a  pure,  unmixed,  and  Independent  race, 
unlike  any  other  people,  all  bearing  the  marks 
of  a  distinct  national  character.  Hence,  what 
is  very  remarkable  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
a  family-jikeness  throughout  the  nation  i  the 
same  form  and  feature,s  stem  blue  eyes,  ruddy 
hair,  their  bodies  large  and  robust,  but  powerful 
only  in  sudden  efforts./  They  are  impatient  of 
toil  and  labour ;  thirst  and  heat  overcome  themi 
but,  from  the  nature  of  their  soil  and  climate, 
they  are  proof  against  cold  and  hunger. 

v.  The  face  of  the  country,  though  in  some 
parts  varied,  presents  a  cheerless  scene,  covered 
with  the  gloom  of  forests,  or  deformed  with  wide 
extended  marshes;  towards  the  botmdaries  of 
Gaul,  moist  and  swampy ;  on  the  side  of  Nori- 
cum  10  and  Pannonia,  more  exposed  to  the  fuiy 


Greece  Into  Italy  and  Gaul,particalarly  to  Marseilles. 
Cesar  relates,  b.  I.  s.  21,  that  a  roll  was  found  in  the 
Helvetian  camp,  wbittsn  nc  orxkk  oRanAOTBaa,  and 
containing  a  list  of  all  (Including  old  men,  women,  and 
children)  who  had  set  out  In  the  expedition  against  the 
Roman  army.  In  book  vi.  s.  13,  he  expressly  says  that 
the  Druids  did  not  commit  their  statutes  to  writing,  but  in 
all  other  mattera  made  use  of  Greek  characters.  Those 
charactera  passed  from  Gaul  into  Germany,  where 
Count  Manili  and  othen  have  found  several  monumenta 
with  Greek  inscriptions.  The  conunnnication  that 
subsisted  between  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  those  of 
Britain,  would  easily  convey  the  art  of  writing  into  this 
island. 

9  This  wonderful  similitude  throoghont  the  whole 
race  has  been  remarked  by  various  authors.  Juvenal 
has  mentioned  their  yellow  hair,  their  blue  eyes,  and 
other  circumaM|Ms  that  made  the  whole  nation  appear 
to  be  one  taml^^ 

CaniiaqdsMapohGanMiii  loninal  Sathb 
Cwmuiam,  m.  bimM*  uaqumieai  eonwA  diroT 
Nann  quod  hae  OIb  ouun  at  itmaJbn  muL 

vatkSoLy.m. 

Sidonittfl  ApoUinaris  says,  that,  being  in  Germany, 
and  finding  the  men  so  very  tall,  he  could  not  ad- 
dress verses  of  six  fioet  to  patrons  who  were  seven 
feet  high. 


10  Noricum  was  bounded  towards  the  north  by  the 
Danube,  on  the  east  by  Fknnonla,  on  tha  south  by  a 
range  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  west  by  tha  coontry  of  tha 
Tlndalici.  It  contained  a  graat  part  of  Asftrla  and 
Bavaria. 
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of  the  winds.  Vegetation  thrives  with  sufficient 
vigour.  The  soil  produces  grain,  but  is  unlcind 
to  fruit-trees  ;i  well  stocked  with  cattle,  but  of 
an  under-size,  and  deprived  bj  nature  of  the 
usual  growth  and  ornament  of  the  head.  The 
pride  of  a  German  consists  in  the  number  of  his 
flocks  and  herds :  they  are  his  only  riches,  and 
in  these  he  places  his  chief  delight.  Gold  and 
silver  are  withheld  from  them ;  is  it  by  the  fa- 
vour or  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ?  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  assert'  that  in  Germany  there 
are  no  veins  of  precious  ore  j  for  who  hat  been 
a  miner  in  those  regions  ?  Certain  it  is,  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  possession  and  use  of  those  metals 
with  our  sensibility.  There  are,  indeed,  silver 
vessels  to  be  seen  amongst  them,  but  they  were 
presents  to  their  chiefs  or  ambassadors ;  the 
Germans  regard  them  in  no  better  light  than 
common  earthenware.  It  is,  however,  observa- 
ble, that  near  the  borders  of  the  empire,  the 
inhabitants  set  a  value  upon  gold  and  silver, 
finding  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. The  Roman  coin  is  known  in  those 
parts,  and  some  of  our  specie  is  not  only  cur- 
rent, but  in  request.  In  places  more  remote, 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners  still  prevails : 
commutation  of  property  is  their  only  traffic. 
Where  money  passes  in  the  way  of  barter,  our 
old  coin  is  the  most  acceptable,  particularly  that 
which  is  indented  at  the  edge,  or  stamped  with 
the  impression  of  a  chariot  and  two  horses, 
called  the  ssbbati  and  bioatl^  Silver  is 
preferred  to  gold,  not  from  caprice  or  fancy ,4 
but  because  the  inferior  metal  is  of  more  expe- 


1  The  Oermans  attended  to  nothing  but  the  production 
of  corn.  Their  country,  like  CamuU,  was  covered  over 
with  iromenee  tracts  of  forest,  and,  till  the  ground  was 
cleared,  and  the  cold,  by  consequence,  abated  of  its 
rigour,  cultivation  could  not  be  carried  on  with  any  kind 
of  advantage. 

2  Notwithstanding  what  is  here  said,  we  find,  AnnaUf 
zi.  s.  90,  that  Curtius  Rufus  opened  a  silver  mine  in  the 
territory  of  the  Matliaci,  now  sabject  to  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse ;  but  it  was  soon  exhausted. 

3  The  Romans  began  to  coin  silver  A.  U.  C.  485.  Their 
gold  coin  began  in  the  year  587.  On  all  their  money, 
yictory  was  seen  in  a  triumphal  car,  driving  sometimes 
two  horses,  and  sometimes  four.  H^^  their  pieces 
were  called  higatl^  or  quadrigati.  See  flpy,  book  xzxiii. 
s.  3.  The  coin  was  indented  round  the  edges  like  a  saw, 
•eiTo,  and,  for  that  reason,  called  terraii.  Brotier  says, 
he  has  seen  several  pieces  of  this  old  coin  in  the  college 
library  of  Lewie  the  Fourteenth.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the 
Romans  soon  began  to  debase  their  coin,  and  to  mix  an 
alloy  of  brass  with  their  silver.  The  emperors  still 
debased  it  more.  The  Germans  in  all  their  money  deal- 
ings suspected  fraud,  and  therefore  preferred  the  coin 
of  the  republic,  such  as  had  a  car  with  two  or  four  horses, 
and  the  edge  indented.  The  antiquarians  have  em- 
ployed much  learning  on  this  subject ;  but  the  above 
short  account  (so^^sled  by  Brotier  and  La  Bletterie) 
seems  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  difliculty. 

4  It  if  remarkable  that  the  Romans  always  aiacted 
from  the  conquered  nations  a  tribute  of  sUvsr.  Pliny 


ditious  use  in  the  purchase  of  low-priced  com- 
modities. 

VI.  Iron  does  not  abound  in  Germany ,5  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  weapons  in  general  use. 
Swords  and  large  lances  are  seldom  seen.  The 
soldier  grasps  his  javelin,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
their  language,  his  fram  ;  an  instrument  tipped 
with  a  short  and  narrow  piece  of  iron,  sharply 
pointed,  and  so  commodious,  that,  as  occasion 
requires,  he  can  manage  it  in  close  engagement, 
or  in  distant  combat.  With  this,  and  a  shield, 
the  cavalry  is  completely  armed.  The  infantiy 
have  an  addition  of  missive  weapons.  Each 
man  carries  a  considerable  number,  and,  being 
naked,  or,  at  least,  not  encumbered  by  his  light 
mantle,  he  throws  his  weapon  to  a  distance 
almost  incredible.     A  German  has  no  attention* 


the  elder  wonders  at  the  fiu:t,  and  adds  that,  when  &n- 
nibal  was  overthrown,  and  Carthage  reduced  to  wajtjjito 
tion,  the  Romans  demanded  an  annual  tribute  of  silver 
for  the  term  of  fifty  years ;  but  they  made  no  mention 
of  gold.    See  Pliny,  book  xxxiii.  s.  13,  and  16. 

5  Abundance  of  iron  was  to  be  fouikl  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  but  to  extract  it,  to  soften  it  by  fire,  and  ren* 
der  it  pliant  and  malleable,  required  more  BkUl  and 
patience  than  consisted  with  the  rough  genius  of  a  sav- 
age race.   Accordingly  swords  and  javelins  were  notw 
much  in  use.   A  spear  tipped  with  iron,  in  their  Ian- ' 
guage  called,  as  Brotier  Informs  us,  /reim,  or  prum, 
was  their  weapon  in  almost  all  the  battles  recorded  bj 
Tacitus.   From  the  word/nem  the  Roman  writer  easily 
made  the  term/rameo,  more  consonant  to  the  Idiom  of 
the  Latin  language.   It  appears  in  the  AtmaUt  book  li. 
a.  14,  that  those  instruments  of  war  were  ^f  an  enonooudf 
size,  and  unwieldly  in  close  engagemenL    The  number 
was  not  sufficiem  to  arm  more  than  the  front  line  of  i 
their  army.   The  rest  carried  short  darts  or  clubs  hard-*] 
ened  by  fire.   In  general,  pointed  stones  were  afilxc 
to  their  weapons,  and  many  of  these  Brotier  says, ! 
been  discovered  In  German  sepulchres.    The  J 
of  King  Childeric  was  found  in  opening  his  n 
ment. 

I  6  The'  only  covering  of  a  German  was  a  short  mantle. 
JTheir  soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  were  naked.   All, 
bowever,  were  curious  in  the  embellishment  of  their  ' 
shields,  which  we  find,  Annaltt  ii.  s.  14,  were  not  made  ' 
of  iron,  but  of  ozler-twigs  interwoven,  or  of  thin  boards  (^ 
decorated  with  gaudy  colours.    These  shields  were  the 
delight  of  the  German  soldiers.   They  were,  at  first, 
the  ensigns  of  valour,  and  afterwards  of  nobility.   The 
warlike  chief  made  it  his  study  to  adorn  his  shield  with 
variegated  colours  and  the  figures  of  animals,  to  distin- 
guish his  own  martial  prowess ;  and  what  in  the  begin-' 
ning  was  merely  personal,  became  In  time  heredilaryO 
Hence  what  we  now  call  coats  of  arms  peculiar  to  the , 
descendants  of  particular  fiunilies :  and  hence  the  origin 
of  heraldry.    The  shield  of  a  German  was  his  only ' 
protection  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement   Qreast-plates 
were  worn  by  a  ibw  only.    The  head-piece  was  of  two ' 
sorts ;  one  made  of  metal,  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  of  cauis ;  the  second  of  leather,  called  gaUa.    It. 
is  true,  that  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Marius,  giving  an 
account  of  the  irruption  of  the  Cirobri,  describes  their 
helmets  formed  like  the  heads  of  ferocious  animals,  with 
hi^  plumed  crests.   He  also  mentions  their  iron  breast- 
plates. But  this  warlike  apparatus  was  most  probably 
acquired  during  their  march  into  Italy.  Vegetius  won- 
ders by  what  fatality  It  happened,  that  the  Romans, 
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to  the  'dnament  of  hie  persoo :  his  shield  is  the 
object  of  his  care,  and  this  he  decorates  with  the 
liveliest  colours.  Breast-plates  are  uncommon. 
In  a  whole  army  you  will  not  see  more  than 
one  or  two  helmets.  Their  horses  have  neither 
swiftness  nor  elegance  of  shape»  nor  are  they 
.  trained  to  the  various  evohitions  of  the  Roman 
cavalry.T  To  advance  in  a  direct  line,  or  wheel 
suddenly  to  the  right,  is  the  whole  of  their  skill, 
and  this  they  perform  in  so  compact  a  body, 
that  not  one  is  thrown  out  of  his  rank.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  estimate,  the  infantry  form  the 
national  strength,  and,  for  that  reason,  always 
fight  intermixed  with  the  cavalry.8  The  flower 
of  their  youth,  able  by  their  vigour  and  activity 
to  keep  pace  with  the  movements  of  the  horse, 
are  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  placed  in  the 
front  of  tbe  lines.  The  number  of  these  is  fixed 
and  certain :  each  canton  sends  a  hundred,  from 
that  circumstance  called  HciroRsnzRS  •  by  the 
army.  The  name  was  at  first  numerical  only : 
it  is  now  a  title  of  honour.  Their  order  of 
battle  presents  the  form  of  a  wedge.io    To  give 


after  having  experienced  the  advantage  of  their  annonr 
during  a  space  of  twelve  hundred  jeara,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Oratlant  should  at  length 
abandon  their  ancient  discipline,  and,  by  laying  aside 
their  breast-plates  and  their  helmets,  put  themselves  on 
a  level  with  the  barbarians,  who  insulted  them  In  every 
quarter.  Bj  this  alteration  thej  left  themselves  and  the 
empire  obnoxious  to  their  enemies.  See  Vegetius,  lib. 
i.  cap.  II,  s.  12. 

7  The  Roman  art  of  managing  the  war-horse  is  beau- 
tifiiUy  described  by  Yirgll,  3  Gtcrg.  v.  182.  The  reader 
who  desires  to  know  th6  slUll  with  which  the  Romans 
vaulted  on  their  horses  and  leaped  off  again,  will  find  it 
at  large  in  Vegetius,  lib.  I.  cap.  18. 

i  8  lie  German  manner  of  intermixing  the  footrsol- 
diers  with  the  cavalry  is  described  by  Julius  Caesar. 
Ariovistus,  he  says,  had  about  six  thousand  horsemen, 
who  chose  a  like  number  out  of  the  foot,  each  his  roan, 
all  remarkable  for  strength  and  a^lity.  These  accom- 
panied the  cavalry  in  battle,  and  served  as  a  rear-guard. 
If  the  action  became  dangerous,  they  advanced  u>  the 
relief  of  the  troops.  If  any  horseman  was  wounded, 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  they  gathered  round  to  defend 
him.   If  speed  was  required,  either  lor  hasty  pursuit  or 

.  sudden  retreat,  they  were  so  nimble  and  alert  by  con- 
*  I  tinual  exercise,  that,  laying  hold  of  the  manes  of  the 

I  horses,  they  could  keep  pace  with  their  swiftest  motion. 

'  Cssar  </«  BeU.  Gall  lib.  1.  s.  4& 

9  Germany  was  divided  into  states  or  communities, 
»ach  slate  into  cantons,  and  each  canton  Into  hundreds, 
>r  a  hundred  families.  So  the  Suevians  were  divided, 
:ording  to  Caesar,  book  iv.  s.  1.  The  Swiss  at  this  day 
divided  into  cantons.  The  division  into  hundreds 
was  introduced  Into  England  by  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
The  hundreders  In  this  country  were  a  civil  establish- 
ment; whereas  in  Germany  they  were  a  military  insti- 
tution, being  so  many  select  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
mix  with  the  cavalry  in  baUle ;  and,  therefbreriu  tliat 
country  hundreder  was  a  title  of  honour. 

(10  The  word  wedge,  Importing  a  body  of  men  drawn 
up  in  that  form,  is  a  known  military  term.  The  ranks 
an  wids  in  the  rear,  but  lessen  by  degrees,  and  sharpen 
to  a  point  in  front,  the  better  to  break  thrmigh  the  lines 


ground  in  the  heat  of  aetioi^  provided  you  re> 
turn  to  the  charge,  is  military  skill,  not  fear,  or 
cowardice.  In  the  most  fierce  and  obstinafe 
engagement,  even  when  the  fortune  of  the  da^ 
is  doubtful,"  they  make  it  a  fwint  to  carry  off 
their  slain.  To  abandon  their  shield  is  a  flagi- 
tious crime.  The  person  guilty  of  it  is  inter- 
dicted from  religious  rites,  and  excluded  from 
the  assembly  of  the  state.  Many,  who  survived 
their  honour  on  the  day  of  battle,  have  closed  a 
life  of  ignominy  by  a  halter. 
YII.  The  kings  in  Germany  ^  owe  their 


of  the  enemy.  The  practice  was  universally  In  use 
among  the  Germans,  and,  accordingly.  In  the  History 
of  Tacitus,  b.  iv.  s.  16,  we  find  Civilis  drawing  up  the 
Frisians,  the  Caninefates,  and  his  own  countrymen  the 
Batavians,  In  three  different  wedges.  Whoever  has  a 
mind  to  read  more  on  this  subject,  will  find  a  disserta- 
tion in  the  Memoin  qf  Uu  Acadtmy  qf  B*Uea  Lettrea^ 
4lo  edit.  vol.  XXV.  p.  440. 

11  To  bring  off  his  slaughtered  comrades,  In  order  to 
bury  their  bodies,  was  a  point  of  honour  with  the  Ger- 
man warrior;  and  to  leave  his  shield  on  the  field  of 
baule  was  the  most  flagitious  crime.  It  continued  to  be 
so  several  years  after  the  time  Tacitus  speaks  of,  since 
we  find  that  a  heavy  fine  was  Imposed  by  tbe  Salic  law 
on  him  who  lalsely  accused  another  of  that  heinous 
offence.  <Sr  quU  ingenutta  homo  alio  improptraxtritt 
quod  acutum  tuum  jadoMut^  tt  in  fuga  lapau*  /uinet, 
•t  non  potuorit  adprobare,  D.  C.  dtn.  eulpabiUt  judi- 
cttur.    See  the  Salic  Laws,  tit.  xxxiti.  cap.  6. 

12  The  text  In  this  place  seems  perfectly  clear,  though 
various  writers,  fond  of  a  particular  hypothesis,  have 
endeavoured  to  perplex  It.  Some  of  those  Ingenious 
authors  contend,  tliat  the  kings  In  Germany  were  here- 
dlury,  and  the  general  ofllcers  elective.  But  Tacltue 
says,  ntmutUf  they  uke  or  choose,  and  he  applies  the 
word  to  kings  as  well  as  commanders  in  chief.  Hence 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  In  tbe  election  of  kings 
they  had  regard  U>  the  nobility  of  an  ancient  race ;  but 
still  they  chose  them.  They  chose,  perhaps,  out  of  cer- 
tain families,  and  gave  the  preference  to  the  issue  of  the 
deceased  king:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  were 
bound  bj  any  law  of  Inheritance.  In  Caesar's  account 
of  tile  Germans  there  are  some  passages  that  seem  to 
clash  with  Tacitus,  or  at  least  to  create  a  difficulty* 
Germany,  however,  was  new  to  Grsar:  he  did  not  pen- 
etrate far  into  the  country ;  and  though  a  mind  like  his 
would  take  a  wide  survey  of  his  subject,  It  cannot  be 
supi^nsed  that,  with  all  his  accuracy,  he  gained  complete 
information.  He  tells  us,  tbe  Germans  make  choice  of 
a  chief  to  condc^,  their  wars,  and  arm  him  with  power 
of  life  and  death :  but  in  time  of  peace  there  is  no  public 
magistrate,  all  decisions  being  made  by  tbe  leading 
men  in  their  several  districts.  Cum  Mlum  titita*  out 
illatutn  defcmlity  out  inftrty  magittrotuty  qui  ei  htllo 
pranntj  et  vita  neeimpu  habttoU  poUataUm,  diUgvntur. 
In  pare  nullut  est  eommunia  magiMtrattUf  eedprinnpn 
regionum  atque  pagorumy  inter  aumjua  dicunty  eontro- 
vermaaque  minuunt.  Book  vi.  s.  22.  This  may  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  no  king  to  rule  over  them.  But  this 
could  not  be  Cxsar's  meaning :  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Ariovistus,  the  German  king,  who  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Gaul.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  this  tract, 
that.  In  some  places  towards  the  north,  the  kings  were 
arbitrary ;  in  others  their  authority  was  limited.  If  they 
happened  to  be  distinguished  by  their  exploits  In  war, 
the  nation  was  willing  to  take  the  ftold  under  their 
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election  to  the  nobility  of  their  birth ;  the  gen- 

fenlB  are  chosen  for  their  valoar.    The  power  of 

the  former  is  not  arbitrary  or  unlimited  ;i  the 


auBpices ;  if  not,  they  chose  a  commftnder  famous  for  his 
martial  spirit.  We  read  id  Tacitus  (Jliatery  iv.  s.  15.) 
the  manner  of  choosing  a  general :  he  was  placed  on  a 
shield,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  amidst 
the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  army.  Gregory  de 
Tours  informs  us,  that  kings  among  the  Franks  were 
chosen  in  the  same  manner.  His  words  are,  Plaudtntea 
tarn  pamtu  qitam  vocibus  Clodovechum,  elypeo  evec- 
tumtuperte  regent  conetituunt.  Lib.  ii.  s.  40.  The  cele- 
brated Abbe  Vertot,  in  his  Parallel  between  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans  and  the  Franks,  who  founded  the 
French  monarchy,  finds  in  the  election  of  a  chief  to  pre- 
side in  war,  the  origin  of  the  mairee  du  palais,  who,  at 
one  time,  had  so  much  weight  and  power  throughout 
France.  The  Franks,  he  says,  after  the  example  of  iheir 
0«rman  ancestors,  reserved  the  right  of  choosing  their 
general,  and  the  king  was  bound  to  confirm  his  authori- 
ty. Occasionally  they  chose  their  king  to  lead  tliem  to 
the  field  of  battle.  Clovis  is  a  proof  of  this  fact  He 
united  in  himself  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  author- 
f^  of  commander  in  chief.  Under  Clolaire,  the  second 
king  of  the  western  part  of  France,  the  elective  general, 
or  medrt  du  pcUaiSf  was  suppressed,  but  soon  revived 
again  onder  the  following  monarchs.  In  the  reign  of 
Clovls  n.  the  people  continued  to  choose  their  com- 
manders In  chief^  and  that  extraordinary  power  was 
exercised  in  a  manner  wholly  independent  of  the  sov- 
ereign, and  ofien  dangerous  to  his  title.  See  Vertot's 
Disaerution,  Memoin  ^  the  Academy  tf  Bellee  Leltrea^ 
4io  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  627.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  insert 
here  the  substance  of  Montesquieu's  opinion  on  this 
fubject:— A  government,  under  which  a  nation,  who  had 
a  king  on  the  throne,  elected  an  officer  invested  with 
all  the  powers  of  royalty,  must  be  thought  an  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  in  politics:  bat,  upon  inquiry,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Franks,  who  established  the 
French  monarchy,  derived  their  notions  of  government 
from  an  ancient  source.  They  were  descended  from  the 
Oarmans,  who  in  the  choice  of  a  king  were  determined 
\ff  his  nobility,  and  in  that  of  their  leader  by  his  valour. 
Here  we  behold  the  kings  of  the  first  race,  and  the 
mayors  of  the  palace.  No  doubt  but  some  of  the  princes, 
who  with  a  marUal  spirit  offered  to  conduct  a  warlike 
enterprise,  were  accepted  by  the  voice  of  the  people,' 
and,  being  thus  confirmed,  they  exercised  both  the  royal 
and  military  power.  But  those  two  branches  of  author- 
ity were  often  separated.  In  order  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand the  genius  of  the  Franks,  we  need  only  to 
recollect  the  conduct  of  Arbogastes,  a  Frank  by  nation, 
to  whom  Yalentinlan  committed  the  command  of  his 
army.  He  confined  the  prince  in  his^wn  palace,  and 
suflbred  no  Inan  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
-mflUrs,  civil  or  military.  S^rit  qf  Lawa^  book  xzxi. 
chap.  4.  The  savage  tribes  of  America  often  afford  a 
striking  resemblance  of  German  manners :  and  accord- 
ingly we  read  in  Charlevoix— The  army  has  often  at 
Its  head  the  chief  of  the  nation  or  town;  but  he  must 
first  have  distinguished  himself  by  some  signal  action 
of  bravery ;  if  not,  he  Is  obliged  to  serve  as  a  subaltern. 
See  hia  Journal  qf  a  Voyage  to  North  America^  letter 
zvUl. 

1  C»sar  says,  that  Amblorix,  king  of  the  Ebarones,  a 
German  nation,  described  his  authority  so  limited,  that, 
thou^  ha  governed,  the  people  in  their  turn  gave  laws 
to  the  prince.  Suaeaee^uamadiimperiOfUtnonfninuM 
haheret  Jurie  in  ee  muliitudOf  quam  t)wc  in  muUUudi- 
nem.  D§  BtU.  QaU.  lib.  ▼.  a.  27.  Wa  read  in  Vertot, 


latter  command  more  by  warlike  example  0am 
by  their  authority.     To  be  of  a  prompt  and 
daring  spirit  in  battle,  and  to  attack  in  the  front 
of  the  lines,  is  the  popular  character  of  the  chief- 
tain :  when  admired  for  his  bravery,  he  is  sure 
to  be  obeyed.     J^^jdj^tion   is   vested  in  the 
priests.    It  is  theirs  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  all 
oflfences.      By   them,  delinquents   are   put  in 
irons,  and  chastised  with  stripes.     The  power 
of   punishing   is   in   no  other  hands.)    When 
exerted  by  the  priests,  it  has  neither  the  air  of, 
vindictive  justice,  nor  of  military  execution ;  itj 
is  rather  a  religious  sentence,  inflicted  with  the, 
sanction  of  the  god,  who,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man creed,  attends  their  armies  on  the  day  of 
battle.  )  To  Impress  on  their  minds  the  idea 
of  a  tutelar  deity,  they  carry  with  them  to  the  ^ 
field  certain  images  and  banners,  taken  from 
their  usual  depository,  the  religious  grovesj   A 
circumstance  which   greatly  tends   to  inflame 
them   with   heroic   ardour,  is   the   manner  in 
which  their  battalions  are  formed.     They  are  I 
neither  mustered  nor  embodied  by  chance.  They  L 
fight  in  clans,  united  by  consanguinity,  a  family^ 


that  the  Franks,  when  they  passed  over  the  Bhiae  and 
settled  in  Gaul,  carried  with  them  the  same  ideuof 
governmenL  Their  kings  were  invested  with  high  ao- 
thnrity,  but  were,  at  the  same  lime,  restrained  by  laws 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  violate.  As  a  proof  of  Uus, 
he  tells  us  that  Clovis,  having  gained  a  victory  over 
Syagrius,  the  Roman  general  wanted  to  presett  to  a 
bishop  a  sacred  vase,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  pil- 
lage of  \he  town :  W  one  of  the  Franks,  a  soldier  of  a 
fierce  and  independent  spirit,  struck  the  cap  with  his 
battle-axe,  declaring  with  ferocity,  that  the  plimder  auA 
be  shared  by  lot,  and  the  king  himself  had  no  beUsr 
right,  ffihil  hine  accipiesy  nisi  quet  tibi  acre  vera  largi' 
tur.  See  Vertot's  Dissertation,  Memairee  de  VAeadeaae 
dee  Belles  Leitres^  vol.  ii.  p.  G27.  See  also  Ih*.  Robert- 
son's Charles  V.  8vo.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  254.  Ttie  same  ^Hrii 
of  independence  prevails  among  the  North-American 
savages.  See  Charlevoix,  Voyage  to  North  Ameneot 
letter  xvili. 

2  The  commander  in  chief  had  the  power  of  adjad^ 
ing,  but  the  punishment  was  Inflicted  by  the  priests, 
who,  according  to  Cesar,  book  vi.  s.  20,  were  not  eC  the 
order  of  the  Druids.  It  followed,  by  consequaBce,  thai 
the  general  met  with  less  ill-will,  and  the  ezecmion  wu 
t)eheld  with  reverential  awe.  La  Bletterie  observes^ 
that  in  modem  times  the  stroke  of  juottce,  camoAied 
always  to  the  base  and  profligate,  is  well-nl^  rendered 
odious..  The  ancient  Germans  seem  to  have  beea  of 
opinion,  that  the  life  of  man,  whenever  taken  away, 
should  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  Deity.  It  is  not  probaMe 
that  the  ferocity  of  the  people  would  tamely  aabmit  ts 
the  severity  of  human  institutions. 

3  The  figure  of  savage  animals  were  deemed  religinis 
symbols ;  see  Tacitus,  ITist.  b.  I  v.  s.  12.  It  was  also  a 
custom  to  deposit  the  standards  taken  from  the  eaemy 
in  their  sacred  groves.  Annals^  b.  i.  s.  S9.  Them  ihey 
carried  with  them  to  their  wars.  In  like  maaner  the 
Canadians  have  symbolic  figures  on^eir  goda,  wUch 
they  call  their  MofUttma.  They  take  care,  when  gofaig 
to  t)attle,  to  carry  with  them  those  ob)ecu  of  npertfi- 
tlon,  and  would  as  soon  forget  their  arms.  QwriiBvoi^ 
letter  xiv. 
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of  Wftrriors.  Their  tenderest  pledges  i  ue  near 
them  in  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, the  soldier  heart  the  shrieks  of  his  wife, 
and  the  cries  of  his  children.  These  are  the 
darling  witnesses  of  his  conduct,  the  applauders 
of  his  valour,  at  once  beloved  and  valued.  The 
wounded  seek  their  mothers  and  their  wives  t 
undismayed  at  the  sight,  the  women  count  each 
honourable  scar,  and  suck  the  gushing  blood. 
They  are  even  hardy  enough  to  mix  with  the 
combatants,  administering  refreshment,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  deeds  of  valour. 

VIII.  From  tradition,  they  have  a  variety  of 
instances  of  armies  put  to  the  rout,  and  by  the 
interposition  of  their  wives  and  daughters  again 
incited  to  renew  the  charge.  Their  women  saw 
the  ranks  give  way,  and  rushing  forward  in  the 
instant,  by  the  vehemence  of  their  cries  and 
supplications,  by  opposing  5    their  breasts   to 


4  The  Oermans  felt  themselvos  inflamed  with  enthu- 
aiasiic  ardour,  when  their  wives  and  children  surveyed 
the  field  of  battle.  Many  tostances  of  this  occur  in 
Tachua.  See  Sstory,  b.  iv.  s.  18.  In  the  engagement 
between  CaBoar  and  Ariovistus,  the  Oermans  encom* 
paaaed  their  whole  army  with  a  line  of  carriages,  in 
order  to  take  away  all  hopes  of  safety  by  flight;  and 
their  women,  mounted  upon  those  carriages,  weeping 
and  tearing  their  hair,  conjured  their  soldiers,  as  they 
advanced  to  battle,  not  to  sufler  thefti  to  become  slaves 
to  tlie  Romans.  C^sar,  b.  I.  s.  61.  The  Britons,  under 
the  conduct  of  Boadiceaf  prepared  for  the  deciaive  action 
in  the  same  manner.  AnnaUf  b.  xiv.  s.  34.  Oalgacus, 
in  his  speech  befure  the  last  baule  for  liberty,  tells  the 
Caledonians,  that  the  advantage  of  having  wives  and 
children  was  on  their  side,  wliereas  the  R(>mans  had 

Jy  no  such  pledges  to  excite  their  valour.  IJfe  (^AgricolOj 
(jC  a.  31.  The  manners  of  ancfent  chivalry  seem  to  be 
^  ^  derived  from  this  German  origin.  The  &ir  helped  to 
diaarm  the  knight  returning  from  his  adventures :  they 
praiaed  his  valour*  and  dressed  his  wounds.  See  a  dis- 
eertation  on  this  subject.  Mtmairea  de  PAcad.  dea 
BelU»  LeUerUf  vol.  xx. 

5  We  have  in  Floras  a  lively  description  of  the 
tudauated  courage  with  which  the  German  women 
Ofpo9oA  the  enemy  in  the  day  of  battle.  After  stating 
the  victocy  obtained  by  Marius  over  the  Gimbri,  the 
historian  says,  tliat  the  conflict  was  not  less  fierce  and 
obstinate  with  the  wives  of  the  vanquished.  In  their 
carta  and  waggons  they  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and 
Irom  their  elevated  situation,  as  from  so  many  turrets, 
annoyed  the  Romans  witti  their  poles  and  lancee. 
Their  death  was  as  glorious  as  their  martial  spirit. 
Finding  that  all  was  lost,  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
Qlarius,  desiring  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  enrol 
themselves  in  a  religious  order.  Their  request,  in  its 
nature  impracticable,  being  refused,  they  strangled  their 
children,  and  either  destroyed  themselves  in  one  scene 
of  mutual  slaughter,  or,  with  the  sashes  that  bound  up 
their  hair,  hung  suspended  by  the  neck  on  the  boughs 
of  trees,  or  the  top  of  their  waggons.  Florus,  book  iti. 
cb-  3.  See  also  Valerius  IVIaximus,  book  vi.  ch.  1.  Tiiat 
Um  women  were  esteemed  by  the  German  nations  as 
their  dearest  .plej|fe8,  is  conflrroed  by  Suetonius,  who 
relates,  that  Augustus  Cassar  demanded  from  the  con- 
quered  tribes  a  new  sort  of  hostages,  namely,  thetr 
women;  because  he  found,  \3f  experience,  thai  they 


danger,  and  by  representing  the  hoirorfl  of  slav- 
ery, restored  the  order  of  the  battle.  To  a  Crei 
man  mind  the  idea  of  a  woman  led  into  capl 
vity  is  insupportable.  In  consequence  of 
prevailing  sentiment,  the  states,  which  deliver  i 
hostages  the  daughters  of  illustrious  families,  i 
bound  by  the  most  effectual  obligation.  There 
is  in  their  opinion,  something  sacred  in  the 
female  sex,<  and  even  the  power  of  foreseeing 
future  events.  Their  advice  is,  therefore,  always 
heard ;  they  are  frequently  consulted,  and  their 
responses  are  deemed  oracular.  We  have  seen, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  famous  Veleda? 


did  not  much  regard  their  male  hostages.    Sueton. 
Life  qf  Auguatust  s.  21. 

6  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  the 
Female  Sex,  relates,  that  a  dispute  arose  among  the 
tribes  of  Celtic  emigrants,  befoiiB  they  passed  over  the 
Alps,  so  fierce  and  violent,  that  nothing  but  the  decision 
of  the  sword  could  end  the  quarrel.  The  Celtic  women 
on  that  occasion  rushed  between  the  two  armies,  and 
determined  the  question  with  such  good  sense,  that  the 
Celtic  nations  ever  aftar  made  it  their  practice  to  call 
women  to  their  consultations  about  peace  and  war. 
When  Julius  Caesar  Inquired  of  the  prisoners  why 
Ariovistus  declined  an  engagement,  he  found  that  it 
was  the  custom  among  the  Germans  for  the  women 
to  decide  hy  lots  and  divinations,  whether  it  was  proper 
10  hazard  a  battle,  and  that  they  had  declared  against 
coming  to  action  before  the  new  moon.  Cesar,  book  I. 
B.  60.  Strabo  relates,  that  among  the  Chnbrian  women, 
who  followed  their  husbands  in  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
there  were  several  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
marched  barefooted  in  the  midst  of  the  lines,  distinguish- 
ed by  their  grey  hairs  and  milk-white  linen  robes.  Stra- 
bo, book  vii.  Tacitus  in  his  History  observes,  that  most 
of  the  German  women  were  considered  as  prophetesses, 
and.  In  particular,  (hat  VeUda  was  worshipped  as  a 
goddess.  Hiti.  book  iv.  s.  61  and  66.  La  Bletterle 
obierves,  that  till  the  final  extinction  of  paganism,  the 
same  superstition  prevailed  in  Gaul,  and  that  a  number 
of  matrons,  or  druidical  virgins,  foretold,  when  the 
emperor  Alexander  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  against  Germany,  that  he  would  never 
return.  We  are  further  told  by  Pomponius  Mela,  that, 
in  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  there  was  an  an- 
cient oracle,  where  nine  virgins  attended  as  priestesses, 
and  issued  the  responses.  Besides  their  prescience  of 
futtirity,  they  had  the  power  to  imprison  the  winds, 
or  by  Uieir  incantations  to  raise  storms  and  tempests. 
Pomp.  Mela,  book  ill.  c.  6.  The  influence  of  the  Cana- 
dian women  may  be  seen  in  Charlevoix.  He  says,  to 
take  up  the  hatchet,  is  to  declare  war ;  and  nothing  can 
be  said  against  it,  unless  it  be  among  the  Huron*  and . 
Iroquoia,  where  the  matrons  conrniand  or  prohibit  a 
war,  as  seems  good  unto  them.    Charlevoix,  letter  xiii. 

7  Vcleda  was  a  prophetess  of  tho  Bructerian  nation. 
She  was  the  Oracle  of  CIvllIs  the  Batavian,  in  his  war 
with  the  Romans.  Cerealis,  when  he  had  gained  a  de- 
cisive vicU.>ry  over  that  warlike  chief,  and  had  nothing 
BO  much  at  heart  as  a  general  peace,  knew  the  import- 
ance of  Veleda,  and  hur  influence  on  the  German  mind. 
We  see  him,  for  that  reason,  in  the  History  of  Tacitus, 
b.  V.  B.  24,  endeavouring  to  draw  her  over  to  his  interest. 
And  yet  with  all  her  boasted  knowledge  she  was  blind 
to  her  own  late.  We  learn  from  Statius,  that  she  was 
made  a  captive  by  Rutilius  Gallicus,  and  obliged  to 
humble  herself  before  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Hence 
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n^ered  •■  a  divinity  by  her  conntiTmen.    Be- 
fore her  time,  AariniA  and  others  were  held  in 
*  equal  veneration  ;  but  a  veneration  founded  on 
^sentiment  and  superstition,  free  from  that  ser- 
vile adulation  which  pretends  to  people  heaven 
'with  human  deities. 

IX.  Mercury  is  'the  god  i  chiefly  adored  in 


Tacitus  says,  vidimua  Ytledamy  toe  0010  7*l*da,  Sta 
Uus,  after  being,  in  his  congratulatory  style,  lavish 
of  bis  complimeats  to  his  friend  Rutilius  Chillicus,  for 
his  great  success  in  Asia  and  Africa,  touchea  at  last 
on  his  ▼ictorious  arms  in  Germany,  and  the  captivity 
of  Veleda. 

Noa  vaott  AntoM  aelet,  RlNntiinqaa  rtbelliRi, 
CttfUvaquB  prtnt  VtUda,  et  (qnie  mudnm  iMt|Mr 
Gknia)  depotitun  DMia  peraantibw  nitMm 
Puidtn).    '  A^c{aw,S|yte.litxLpoem.iT.  t.SBl 

1  This  passage  has  afforded  a  large  field  of  discussion, 
In  which  various  writers  have  expatiated,  as  fancy,  or 
tlie  love  of  an  hypothesis,  happened  to  dictate.  Cesar 
tells  us,  that  the  Germans  have  no  Druids  to  preside  in 
religious  aflairs ;  nor  do  they  trouble  themselves  about 
sacrifices.  They  acknowle(^  no  gods  but  those  that 
are  objects  of  sight,  and  by  whose  power  they  are  ap- 
'  parently  benefited ;  the  sun,  the  moon,  fire.  Of  other 
gods  they  knew  nothing,  not  even  by  report,  De  Bell. 
Gall.  b.  vi.  s.  20.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  author 
inibrms  us,  that  the  Gauls  worshipped  Mercury  as  the 
inveaior  of  all  u^ful  arts,  and  the  tutelary  patron  of 
commerce ;  and  also  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva. 
Book  vi.  8. 16.  But  if  it  be  true,  according  to  the  same 
eminent  writer,  that  the  Gauls  in  ancient  limes  exceed- 
ed the  Germans  in  bravery,  and  often  passed  over  the 
Rhine  to  wage  war  In  that  country,  it  cannot  be  Bup- 
posed  that  the  Germans  never  heard  of  other  gods. 
Mars,  we  find,  was  worshipped  by  the  Gauls ;  but  as  he 
was  a  Scythian  god,  as  Virgil  has  it,  Gradivumque 
patremi  Oeticig  qui  jutuidet  artU^  it  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  a  people,  who  were  of  Scythian  origin,  should 
not  have  heard  of  the  God  of  War.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Cesar  did  not  give  us  the  Celtic  names  of  the  seve- 
ral deities  worshipped  in  Gaul,  and  also  the  names  In  use 
among  the  Germans.  Harsh  as  those  terms  might  be,  a 
Latin  termination  would  have  softened  them  into  a  mild- 
er sound.  Thus  we  have  man  and  htrth  changed  by 
Tacitus  into  manivus  and  HsaTBUM.  Schedius,d«  Diia 
Qermania  <an  author,  whose  elaborate  work  has  been 
lately  put  into  the  present  writer's  hands  by  his  excel- 
lent and  learned  friend  Dr.  Charles  Bumey,)  expressly 
says,  that  Tkutatxs  was  the  Roman  MaaouaT,  and 
Hasxrs,  Mass.  For  his  authority  he  cites  Lactantius, 
book  1.  c.  21,  who  observes,  that  the  (Huls  propitiated 
those  gods  by  human  sacrifices.  Biuum  et  T^ntlaten 
humano  cruore  ptacabant.  Lucan  spealca  to  the  same 
purpose: 

Et  <iaBMi  Iininidi  pikoatnr  Hacolne  diro 
2Walw  faflRVMqiie  Ms  aluiibw  Awu*. 

L«eaji,UxLT.4ll 

t  

And  yoa,  viMn  JXmm*  bflrrid  ahar  gtaiid% 
And  din  TWoto  haiaan  Mood  demaiA 

In  some  resemblance  of  the  attributes  ascribed  to 
Hbsos  and  Tsvtatbs,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  saw 
Mars  and  Mercury,  and  thence  Inferred  that  their  own 
modes  of  worship  extended  10  barbarous  nations.  But 
the  naturid  religion  of  rude  illiterate  ages  owed  its  birth 


Germany.  On  stated  day*  they  think  it  lawful 
to  oflfer  to  him  human  victims.  Tliey  ncriiice 
to  Hercules  and  Mars'  sitch  animsls  as  are 


to  the  passions  and  tapersUtions  fears  of  an  ignorant 
multluide. 


TbaMBln 
And«ia,ttNlMiUHr 


tbc 
JImm** 


The  Idea  of  one  God,  the  governing  mind  of  the  aid- 
verse,  was  unknown  to  the  pagan  world.  The  most 
savage  nations  had  a  notion  of  an  invisible  power ;  bm 
t>eing  left  to  their  own  uninstnicied  (kncy,  polytheism 
was  the  consequence.  They  analysed  the  Deity,  de- 
compounded his  essence,  personifiMi  his  auriboles,  aad 
made  new  gods  for  z'nrf  thing  thai  they  wished  er 
feared.  All  had  a  sense  of  a  superior  Being;  bet  not 
being  able  to  ascribe  omnipotence  10  one  God,  they 
multiplied  the  number,  and  distributed  the  adminisiiv 
tlon  of  the  universe  among  various  deities,  assigning  to 
each  his  separate  province,  his  distinct  aitrfbuiM,aBd 
peculiar  character.  The  theology  of  Greece  aad  Boate 
sprung  out  of  the  wants,  the  fears,  and  paaaioiis  of  a  sav- 
age race,  and,  in  process  of  time,  those  natioas  adoned 
and  polished  the  nide  invention  of  their  aaceettira  Thdr 
genius  gave  the  graces  of  poetry  to  every  fictioD,  and 
their  mythology  was  rendered  elegant  Other  naiioas, 
who  made  nojsdvances  In  science,  formed  their  wftum 
of  polytheism  in  the  same  manner,  and,  as  was  aatanl, 
deified  the  same  attributes.  And  thus,  as  Hume  observes 
in  his  Ifistory  ff  Natural  JUligian,  **  The  Greek  and 
Roman  tiavellers  and  conquerors,  without  much  difficid- 
ly,  found  their  own  deiUes  every  where,  and  said,  TUs 
is  MBBCuar,  that  Vamra ;  this  is  Max8,  that  Nxprm; 
by  whatever  title  the  strange  gods  might  be  deaomtiBi- 
ed.  The  goddess  RaaraA  of  our  Saxon  aacesun  seems 
to  be  no  other,  according  to  Tacitus,  than  tlw  NATia 
Tbllvs  of  the  Romans."  According  10  tide  doctrine, 
we  see  in  the  tract  on  the  German  Matmtn,  a  43,  thtf 
under  the  name  of  AMt  Tadtus  found  that  the  people 
worshipped  CASToa  and  Poixox.  In  this  sense  the  Bo- 
man  historians  are  to  be  understood,  when  they  lell  ai, 
that  savage  nations  worshipped  Mars,  and  Yeana  asd 
Minerva.  Under  barbarous  appellations  they  wtOTship- 
ped  invirible  powers,  to  whom  they  gave  distinct  fanc- 
tiona,  as  the  Romans  did  in  their  own  religloas  sysKs. 
It  is  thenfon  to  be  wished  thatCwaar  had  coUecud  tbe 
names  ascribed  by  the  Gennans  to  their  goda  bi  that 
case  the  seeming  variance  between  him  andTKims 
would,  most  probably,  vanish.  But  Cawar  was  eagsfed 
in  an  important  war  with  Ariovlstus,  and  he  did  not 
pierce  tar  Into  Germany.   See  s.  43,  note. 

2  Human  victims  wero  o&red  to  Mercury  (or  ISfsn") 
as  the  chief  of  the  German  gods,  and,  aceordiag  to  ihe 
text,  certain  animals  wen  sacrificed  to  Man  and  Her- 
cules. There  is,  however,  reason  to  think  that  Mercvy 
was  a  principal  deity,  since  we  find,  in  a  quarrel  betveea 
the  Cattians  and  Hermundurians,  that  both  arraiei  de^ 
voted  the  vanquished,  their  men,  and  hcraea,  and  whoi- 
everwas  taken,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Mars  and  Mercary. 
AtmaUt  b.'Xiii.  s.  67.  In  the  IB$tory,  b.  iv.  a  Sly  Mai* 
is  called  the  principal  del^.  The  Germans  were  of  Scy- 
thian origin,  and,  of  course,  retained  much  of  the  ana- 
ners  of  tlieir  ancestora  See  Herodotua,  book  iv.  tte 
Celtic  nations  offered  human  victimato  their  gods,  aad, 
accordingly,  Cesar  tells  us,  that  the  same  horrible  sn- 
perstition  prevailed  among  the  Gauls.  In  threaSeBiof 
distempers  or  Imminent  dangers,  they  raada  no  scruple 
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usually  slain  in  honour  of  the  gods.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  of  the  Snevians,  the 
worship  of  Isis  3  is  established.  To  trace  the 
introduction  of  ceremonies,  which  bad  their 
growth  in  another  part  of  the  world,  were  an 
inrestigation  for  which  I  have  no  materials; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  figure  of  a  ship  (the 
symbolic  representation  of  the  goddess)  clear- 
ly shows  that  the  religion  was  imported  into 
the  country.  Their  deities  are  not  immured 
in  temples,  nor  represented  under  any  kind 


to  sacrifice  human  victims,  and  made  use  of  the  ministry 
of  their  Druids  for  that  purpose.  They  put  the  victims 
alive  tnU)  a  coloasus  of  osier  twigs,  and  all  wiihla  ex- 
pired in  the  flames.  Convicts  for  thefl,  rot>lx!ry,  or  other 
crimes,  were  thought  most  acceptable  to  the  gixls,  and, 
when  real  criminals  were  not  to  t)e  found,  the  innocent 
were  made  to  suffer.  Coesar,  book  vi.  s.  15.  Pliny  in- 
forma  ns,  that  men  were  sacrificed  by  the  Romans  as 
late  as  the  year  of  Rome,  657,  when  a  decree  was  passed, 
in  the  conaulship  of  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  LIclnius 
Craamis,  forbidding  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices. 
And  thus,  says  Pliny,  the  world  was  obliged  lo  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Romans,  who  abolished  the  horrible  cere- 
monies, in  which  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  religious 
duty  to  sacrifice  a  man,  and  even  wholesome  to  eat  his 
flesh.  And  yet  the  same  writer  tells  us,  lib.  28,  that  the 
mischief  was  so  far  from  being  cured  by  the  decree  of 
the  senate, that  he  saw  a  Greek  man  and  woman  buried 
alive  at  Rome.  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  same  barbarity 
In  his  own  time,  inflicted  on  a  native  (Saul.  La  Bletierie 
relates  from  Vopiscus,  that,  in  the  year  of  the  ch|[i8tian 
mn  2if)y  Aurelian,  to  induce  the  senate  to  consult  the 
Sibylline  boolu,  offered  a  number  of  prisoners,  of  what- 
ever nation  they  should  choose,  to  be  sacrificed  on  that 
occaaloo.  Afl«r  that  lact,  he  says,  let  man  boast  of  his 
reason,  and  with  presimtption  say,  that  he  stood  in  no 
need  of  revelation. 

3  A  Liburnlan  galley  was  the  name  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  a  ship  built  after  the  model  which  they  bor- 
row^ from  the  Libumians,  a  people  of  Dalmatia.  The 
eervice  performed  by  those  galleys  in  the  Isattle  of 
Actium  is  well  known.  Horace  addresses  an  ode  to 
Mgwftnss,  when  he  was  setting  out  with  Augustus  on 
that  expedition : 

Ibii  Ubundi  IntB  dta  naftav, 

Amloe,  prapofaafioU. 

B9T9t$f  book  V.  odi  L 

f 
How  IsTS  came  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Suevlan^  in 
the  form  of  a  ship,  may  be  accounted  for.  That  goddess 
was  deemed  the  inventress  of  navigation.  The  super- 
■titioo  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians  were 
diffused  over  Asia,  Greece,  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Bro- 
iler says,  that  inscriptions  to  Isis  and  Serapis  have  been 
frequently  found  in  Germany.  But  whether  a  Liburnlan 
galley  ever  arrived  in  the  Baltic,  and  whether  the  Sue- 
vians  heard  of  Isis,  the  Egyptian  goddess,  may  be  made 
a  question.  The  Germans  thought,  like  the  rest  of  the 
pagan  world,  that  some  preternatural  power  presided 
over  every  thing  useful  in  human  life.  Imagination 
created  a  goddess  of  Navigation,  and  as  the  human  form 
waa  never  assigned  to  the  Gernian  deities,  they  wor- 
shipped  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  seafaring  lifo  under  the 
symbol  of  a  ship.  This  was  sufficient  foundation  for 
saying  that  the  Egyptian  Isis  was  adored  in  Germany. 
See  two  dJssertAiions  on  this  subject,  Mct/ioirea  de 
PAcademie  dea  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  v.  p.  03. 


of  resemblance  to  the  human  form.  To  do 
either,  were,  in  their  opinion,*  to  derogate  from 
the  majesty  of  superior  beings.  Woods  and 
groTess  are  the  sacred  depositories;  and  the 


4  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  Gsrmans,  at 
the  time  when  Tacitus  wrote  his  Treatise,  had  no  repre- 
sentation of  their  gods  in  the  human  shape.  Statuaries 
and  artists  did  not  fix  their  residence  in  those  regions. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  process  of  time.  Images 
and  sutues  abounded  in  Germany.  The  missloners, 
who  went  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  to  propa- 
gate the  christian  religion  in  those  parts,  saw  many 
images  and  statues  of  their  gods.  That  mode  of  idolatry 
was,  however,  far  from  being  established.  The  people 
persisted,  for  a  long  time,  to  observe  the  institutions  of 
their  ancestors,  till  the  council  of  Francfort,  by  order 
of  Charlemagne,  decided,  that  images  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  churches,  to  serve  as  books  for  the  vulgar 
and  ignorant.  It  is  true  that  Tacitus,  ArmaUt  i.  s.  61, 
mentions  the  temple  of  Tanfan  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  images  or  statues  of  the  gods  were  there  Im- 
mured. 

6  Groves  devoted  to  superstition  were  frequent  in 
Germany  and  in  Gaul.  Mention  is  made,  ^muiif,  ii.  a. 
12,  of  a  wood  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  forest  of  Basp 
DUHBKNA  occurs,  AnrutUf  iv.  s.  73 ;  and  in  the  BUtcry^ 
iv.  s.  14,  Tacitus  describes  a  sacred  grove.  Claudian,  in 
his  Panegyric  on  Stilico,  congratulates  his  hero,  that 
by  his  means  the  Hercynian  Forest,  which,  before  that 
time,  had  been  made  a  gloomy  desert  by  superstitloa, 
was  converted  into  a  place  for  the  sports  and  pleasures 
of  man,  where  he  might  pursue  the  chase,  and  hew  the 
venerable  oaks  as  his  occasion  required : 

(It  proool  HcTcToia  perfulA  rikntk  q^va 
Vooari  tuto  liont,  InciMqiM  vctnaU 
Rdigtone  tnoM,  tt  nbon,  aaniiiii  liMtar 

D4tfvSX)Cta  DfllttrB  IJBnftDt  IIBPQDt  I 


aaaidkii,Bb.L 

Lucan's  description  of  a  sacred  grove  near  Manellles^ 
in  the  third  book  of  the  Pharsalla,  is  well  known  to  the 
classic  scholar.  The  rites  of  a  barbarous  worship,  and 
the  Impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  gloom  of  a  thick 
forest,  are  there  displayed  with  a  masterly  hand ;  but, 
perhaps,  Seneca  has  given  the  philosophical  and  true 
reaeon.  He  says.  If  you  enter  a  dark  wood,  where  hi|^ 
embowering  trees  exclude  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  pro. 
digious  growth  and  lofty  majesty  of  the  wood,  the  soli- 
tude of  the  place,  and  the  deep  Impenetrable  gloom,  all 
conspire  to  impress  an  awful  stillness,  and  to  fill  the 
mind  with  Ideas  of  the  invisible  power  of  a  superior 
Being.  A'  tibi  ocewrU  vehutu  arboributy  ti  toUtam 
altitudinem  egrenUj  freguena  lueua^  et  cotupectum  eaU 
denriUUe  ramorum  mbnuneiu  ;  ilia  procarita$  stfwi,  *t 
aecretum  ton,  et  admiratio  umbra  fidem  tihi  numiniM 
faeit.  Seneca,  episL  41.  The  younger  Pliny  (epist.  12.) 
says  mora  concisely.  We  adore  the  gloom  of  woods,  and 
the  silence  that  reighs  around  us.  Lmeoa^  atqtu  m  ii» 
wiUntia  ip§a  adormmut.  The  same  effect  in  a  Gothic 
church  is  finely  described  In  Congreve's  Mourning 
Bride : 


No,  ftU  k  biA'd,  and  itiU  u  demh  :-'(k 
How  reverend  te  the  fue  of  ilm  ull  piif , 
WhMB  uiewnt  piliari  rmr  tMr  nuutito  tmA», 
To  bear  aUilt  iu  arch'd  aad  poodamn  nof, 
Bf  iu  own  wfdflbt  nadt  atMitfait  and 
liookiof  traaqnUiiOr  i   It  aUtei  w  awt 
And  tcnur  oo  my  achinc  lighC 

3  Y 
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spot  being  consecrated  to  those  pious  uses,  they 
give  to  that  sacred  recess  the  name  of  the  divin- 
ity that  fills  the  place,  which  is  never  profaned 
by  the  steps  of  man.  The  gloom  fills  every  mind 
with  awe ;  revered  at  a  distance,  and  never  seen 
but  with  the  eye  of  contemplation. 

X.  Their  attention  to  auguries,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  divining  by  lots,^  is  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  superstition  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
nation.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  by  lots  is 
wonderfully  simple.  The  branch  of  a  fruit- 
tree  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  which,  being  all 
distinctly  marked,  are  thrown  at  random  on  a 
white  garment.  If  a  question  of  public  interest 
be  depending,  the  priest  of  the  canton  performs 
the  ceremony;  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  a 
private  concern,  the  master  of  the  family  s  offi- 
ciates. With  fervent  prayers  offered  up  to  the 
gods,  his  eyes  devoutly  raised  to  heaven,  he 
holdfl  up  three  times  each  segment  of  the  twig, 
and  as  the  marks  rise  in  succession,  interprets 
the  decrees  of  fate.  If  appearances  prove  unfa- 
vourable, there  ends  all  consultation  for  that 
day ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chances  are  pro- 
pitious, they  require,  for  greater  certainty,  the 
sanction  of  auspices.  ( The  well-known  super- 
stition, which  in  other  countries  consults  the 
flight  and  notes  of  birds,  is  also  established  in 
Germany;  but  to  receive  intimation  of  future 
events  from  horses  s  is  the  peculiar  credulity  of 
the  country.     For   this   purpose  a  number  of 


1  The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,  book  iv. 
had  their  divining  twigs.  The  manner  in*  which  they 
were  used  is  explained  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hiat.  ^ 
Dtnmarky  ImoIc  xiv.  who  says,  that  the  Rugians,  a 
people  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  threw  into  their 
bosoms  tliree  pieces  of  wood,  partly  white,  and  partly 
black;  the  former  denoting  success,  and  the  latter  ad< 
verse  fortune.  La  Bletterie  says,  the  law  of  the  Frisians 
shows  that  the  people,  even  after  they  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  still  retained  this  form  of  divination. 
The  words  of  the  law  are,  TaU  de  virga  pracisif  quos 
TSN08  vacant ;  Teene  in  German,  or  7Vi»  in  Anglo  Saxon, 
signifying  pieces  of  the  young  branch  of  a  tree.  See  the 
explanation  of  Tampan,  Annais,  b.  i.  s.  61,  note. 

2  Caesar  says,  b.  i.  s.  50,  that,  among  the  Gauls,  the 
matrons  of  the  family  presided  to  decide  by  lots  and 
divination.  The  case,  undouUedly,  was  the  same  in 
Germany. 

3  Instances  of  this  superstition  are  recorded  among 
the  Persians.  Darius  was  elected  Idng  by  the  neiglilng 
of  a  horse.  Herodotus,  b.  iii.  The  same  author,  b.  i. 
mentions  a  number  of  white  horses,  considered  as  sacred 
by  Cyrus  and  his  army.  Justin  relates  the  election  of 
IJarius  in  the  fbUowing  manner:  The  competitors  for 
the  regal  diadem,  agreed  that,  on  a  stated  day,  the  horses 
of  the  several  candidates  should  be  drawn  out  before  the 
palace,  and  he,  whose  horse  was  first  heard  nciching, 
sliould  be  chosen  king.  The  reason  of  this  ceremony 
was  the  persuasion  of  the  Persians,  who  believed  the 
sun  to  be  the  only  god,  and  that  all  horses  were  conse- 
crated to  him.   Justin,  b.  i.  s.  18.   In  the  isle  of  Rugen 

^  a  priest  took  auspices  from  a  white  horse,  as  appears  in 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  Danish  BUtory^  b.  xiv. 


milk-white  steeds,  unprofaned  by  mortal  bboar, 
is  constantly  maintained  at  the  public  expeotc, 
and  placed  to  pasture  in  the  religious  groves. 
When  occasion  requires,  they  are  haxnessfed  to 
a  sacred  chariot,  and  the  priest,  accompanied  by 
the  king,  or  chief  of  the  state,  attends  to  watch 
the  motions  and  the  neighing  of  the  horses.  No 
other  mode  of  augury  is  received  with  locb 
implicit  faith  by  the  people,  the  nobility,  and 
the  priesthood.  The  horses,  upon  these  solemn 
occasions,  are  supposed  to  be  the  organs  of  the 
gods,  and  the  priests  their  favoured  interpreten. 
They  have  still  another  way  of  prying  into 
futurity,  to  which  they  have  recourse,  when 
anxious  to  know  the  issue  of  an  important  war. 
They  seize,  by  any  means  in  their  power,  a 
captive  *■  from  the  adverse  nation,  and  commit 
him  in  single  combat  with  a  champion  selected 
from  their  own  army.  Each  is  provided  with 
weapons  after  the  manner  of  his  conntiy,  and 
the  victory,  wherever  it  falls,  ie  deemed  a  sue 
prognostic  of  the  event.  "K 

XI.  In  matters  of  inferior  moment  the  cta^ 
decide  ;S  important  questions  are  reserre^  m 


r^ 


4  Montesquieu  observes,  that  this  was  the  migm  ef 
duelling,  and  also  of  the  heroic  msdneos  of  knight  «>- 
rantry.  It  was  considered  by  the  superfltilion  of  the 
times  as  an  appeal  to  heaven.  In  a  fierce  and  warliks 
nation,  like  the  Germans,  whole  Ikmilies  waged  war  ob 
one  another  for  every  species  of  injury.  To  woiify  m» 
savage  a  custom,  the  combat  was  fought  under  the  eye 
of  the  magistrate,  and,  in  that  manner,  private  as  well 
as  public  affairs  were  determined.  The  proof  by  baSle 
was  established,  and  with  more  eagemeas,  as  it  exclod* 
ed  perjury.  Judicial  combat  was  the  mode  of  trid  tha 
afterwards  prevailed  all  over  Europe.  'Wluesses  aad 
compurgaton  were  obliged  to  support  their  evideoce 
by  the  decision  of  the  sword.  Eccleetaatica,  woBMl!^ 
minors,  the  aged  and  infirm,  could  not  be  expedad  to 
enter  the  list,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  produce 
their  champions.  The  custom  in  England  was  catlsd 
teager  qf  battle.  The  form  of  proceeding  is  stiled  on 
good  authority  by  the  late  Judge  BlaeksloiM.  Thai 
elegant  writer  had  the  merit  of  converting  the  thoivj 
study  of  the  law  into  a  branch  of  polite  Uteratnre.  In 
his  hands, /tfre<  et  rubug  aaper  amomumt.  Byhim«« 
are  told,  that  the  last  trial  by  battle,  that  was  joined  in 
a  civil  suit,  was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Qoeeo  EltBr 
beth,  and  was  held  in  Tothill-fields,  where  Sir  Bemy 
Spelman  was  a  witness  of  the  ceremony.  Blackstme, 
vol.  iil.  p.  338.  In  Rushworth's  collection,  ann.  1631; 
7th  Car.  I.  there  is  a  long  account  of  the  proceeding 
preparatory  to  a  trial  by  battle  in  the  court  of  dxivalry; 
but  his  majesty,  in  the  end,  revoked  his  letters  psteat, 
not  t)eing  willing  to  have  the  cause  decided  by  duet 
This  remnant  of  German  manners,  though  fallen  into 
disuse,  is  not  entirely  abolished  at  this  day.  ERack- 
stone,  vol.  iii.  p.  311.  See  Dr.  Bobertjon'a  CSWorics  f. 
vol.  i.  p.  59.  >^^^ 

5  Montesquieu  is  of  opinion,  that  in  this  Treatise  qnv^ 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans  an  attentive  reader 
trace  the  origin  of  the  British  constitution.    That.  1 
tiful  system,  he  says,  was  found  in  the  forests  of  G«t> 
many.   Spirit  qf  Law^  b.  zi.  ch.  6-  The  Saxo«  WrbS' 
AOBMOT  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  Improved  political 
institution,  grafted  on  the  rights  exercised  \jff  the  people 
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the  whole  eommunity.   Tet  even  in  those  cases 
,  whece  all  have  a  voice,  the  business  is  discussed 
4  and  prepared  by  the  chiefs.  The  general  assem- 
)b]y,  if  no  sudden  alarm  calls  the  people  together, 
'  has  its  fixed  and  stated  periods,  either  at  the  new 
jor  full  moon.*    This  is  thought  the  season  most 
propitious  to  public  affairs.     Their  account  of 
time  differs  from  that  of  the  Romans :  instead 
of  dajs*  the  J  reckon   the  number  of  nights.? 
Their  public  ordinances  are  so  dated  j  and  their 
proclamations   run  in  the   same  style.      The 
night,  according  to  them,  leads  the  daj.     Their 
passion  for  liberty  is  attended  with  this  ill  con- 
eeqaenee :  when  a  public  meeting  is  announced, 
they  never  assemble  at  the  stated  time.    Regu- 
larity would  look  like  obedience :  to  mark  their 
independent  spirit,  they  do  not  convene  at  once, 
but  two  or  three  days  are  lost  in  delay.    When 
they  think  themselves  sufficiently  numerous,  the 
business  begins.     Each  man   takes  his   8eat,s 


in  their  country.  ArmaUf  b.  !t.  b.  33,  note.  The 
author  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America  says, 
"  The  Indians  meet  in  a  house,  which  they  have  in  each 
of  their  towns  for  the  purpose,  upon  every  solemn  occa- 
•Ion,  to  receive  ambassadors,  to  deliver  them  an  answer, 
to  sing  their  traditionary  war-songs,  or  to  commemorate 
the  dead.  These  councils  are  public.  Here  they  pro- 
pose all  such  matters  as  concern  the  state,  which  have 
already  been  digested  in  the  secret  councils,  at  which 
none  but  the  head  men  assist."  European  Settlements, 
vol.  i.  p.  177. 

6  The  power  and  influence  of  the  moon  on  all  human 
affiiirs  has  been  a  notion  adopted  by  the  credulity  and 
superstition  of  every  age  and  nation.  Ariovistus,  ac- 
cording to  Julius  Caesar,  book  i.  s.  50,  waa  forbid  to  haz- 
ard a  battle  before  the  new  moon.  The  commentator 
on  the  passage  in  Csesar  adds,  that  by  a  law  of  Lycurgus 
the  Spartan  army  was  not  to  take  the  field  before  the 
full  moon;  and  Vespasian,  to  take  advantage  of  religi- 
ooe  prejudices,  attacked  the  Jews  on  the  sabbath-day. 
See  in  the  AnnalMf  b.  i.  s.  28»  a  panic  in  the  army,  occa- 
atooed  hy  an  eclipse  of  the  moonr.  The  elder  Pliny,  b. 
it.  a  99,  sets  forth  the  extravagant  powers  attributed  to 
the  same  planet.  In  this  enlightened  age  some  traces 
of  the  same  superstition  still  remain. 

7  The  Gauls,  we  find  in  Caesar,  b.  vi.  s.  17,  computed 
the  time  by  nights,  not  by  days.  Vestiges  of  this  custom 
atiU  remain  in  Germany  and  in  Britain.  We  say 
30*tmigfU  9LnA  fartmgkt ;  last  Monday  se^nnightf  this 
dvf fortnight.  By  the  Salic  law,  title  49,  the  time  allowed 
tit  appearing  in  court  was  computed  by  nights  instead 
of  days.  Chambers,  in  his  Dictionary,  tells  us,  that  in  a 
council  held  in  this  island,  ann.  S21,  a  cause  was  heard 
after  thirty  nights :  finita  contentione  coram  ejdacopo ; 
pfmi  triginta  noctea  illud  juramentum  ad  Westminster 
dedstctummt. 

8  In  the  excellent  translation  of  Monsieur  Mallet's 
NifiHwm  Antiqttities,  we  see  the  same  custom  observed 
by  the  Danes.  They  still  show  the  places  where  they 
chose  their  kings,  their  generals,  and  also  deliberated  on 
the  most  important  affairs.  There  are  remaining  three 
monuments  of  this  custom,  the  one  near  Lunden  in 
Scania,  tlie  other  at  Leyra  or  Lethra  in  Zealand,  and  the 
third  near  Viburg  in  Jutland.  "  These  monuments, 
whose  rude  bulk  has  preserved  them  from  the  ravages 
of  time,  are  vast  unhewn  stones,  twelve  in  niunber,  set 

.  upright  and  placed  tn  the  form  of  a  circle.    In  the  miJ- 


completely  armed.  Silence  is  proclaimed  by 
the  priests,  who  still  retain  their  coercive  au- 
thority. The  king,>  or  chief  of  the  community, 
opens  the  debate ;  the  rest  are  heard  in  their 
turn,  according  to  age,  nobility  of  descent, 
renown  in  war,  or  fame  for  eloquence.  No  man 
dictates  to  the  assembly :  he  may  persuade,  but 
cannot  command.  When  any  thing  is  advanced 
not  agreeable  to  the  people,  they  reject  it  with  a 
general  murmur.  If  the  proposition  pleases, 
they  brandish  their  javelins;  This  is  their 
highest  and  most  honourable  mark  of  applause : 
they  assent  in  a  military  manner,  and  praise  by 
the  sound  of  their  arms. 

XII.  In  this  council  of  the  state,  accusations 
are  exhibited,  and  capital  offences  prosecuted. 
Pains  and  penalties  are  proportioned  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime.    For  treason  and  desertion,io 


die  is  a  stone  much  larger  than  the  rest,  on  which  tliey 
made  a  seat  for  their  king.  The  other  stones  served  as 
a  barrier  to  keep  off  the  populace.  The  principal  chiefs 
mounted  on  those  stones,  and  with  a  loud  voice  deliver- 
ed their  opinions;  then  the  soldiers,  who  stood  in 
crowds  about  them,  signified  their  approbation  or  assent 
by  clashing  their  shields  together  in  a  kind  of  cadence, 
or  by  raising  certain  shouts."  Stonehenge  is  said  to  be 
a  monument  of  the  same  custom.  See  Camden's  Bri- 
tannioj  by  Gibson,  p.  95.  Brotier  sees  in  those  conven- 
tions the  origin  of  the  assemblies,  called,  under  the  Me- 
rovingian race  of  French  kings,  Les  Champs  de  Mars, 
the  Fields  of  March ;  under  the  Carlovingian,  Lea 
Champs  de  Mai,  the  Fields  of  May;  and  finally,  Les 
Etats  GenerauXf  the  States  General.  In  Tacitus,  Iliat. 
b.  i  V.  s.  15,  Civilis  is  applauded  by  the  clangour  of  arms ; 
and  Vercingetorix,  afier  haranguing  the  soldiers,  re- 
ceives the  approbation  of  the  army,  signified  by  striking 
their  lances  against  their  swords.  Caesar,  b.  vii.  s. 
21. 

9  From  this  it  is  evident  that  all  the  states  of  Germany 
were  not  governed  by  kings.  The  chief  of  the  commu- 
nity implies  a  republican  magistrate.  The  word  civUaa 
does  not  mean  a  city,  but  a  state,  a  people,  a  body  poli- 
tic. In  those  states,  where  all  important  matters  were 
discussed  by  the  people  in  their  collective  body,  no 
wonder  that  the  man  who  possessed  the  powers  of  per- 
suasion should  be  the  leading  demagogue.  The  oratory 
of  the  savage  was  unpolished,  but  it  was  animated  by 
the  emotions  of  the  heart ;  and  the  heart  is  the  source 
of  forcible  and  commanding  eloquence.  Charlevoix 
seems  never  belter  pleased  than  when  he  talks  of  the 
pathos  and  energy  of  his  American  orators ;  and  the 
author  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America  says, 
'  Their  orators  are  employed  in  all  the  public  councils, 
and  there  display  those  talents  which  distinguish  them 
for  eloquence  and  knowledge  of  public  business ;  in  botl) 
of  which  some  of  them  are  admirable.  The  chief  skill  of 
the  orators  consists  in  giving  an  artful  turn  to  affairs, 
and  in  expressing  their  thoughts  in  a  bold  and  figura- 
tive manner,  much  stronger  than  we  could  bear  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  with  gestures  equally  violent,  but 
often  extremely  natural  and  expressive.'  European 
Settlements,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

10  The  Salic  law  imposed  a  pecuniary  penalty  on  such 
as  took  down  a  convict  still  alive  from  the  tree  or  gibbet 
on  which  be  was  suspended.  Even  the  dead  body  was 
not  to  be  cut  down  without  permission  from  the  judge. 
A  fine  was  paid  for  this  offence. 
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the  sentence  is  to  be  hanged  on  a  tree:  the 
coward,  and  such  as  are  guilty  of  unnatural 
practices,^  are  plunged  under  a  hurdle  into  bogs 
and  fens.  In  these  different  punishments,  the 
point  and  spirit  of  the  law  is,  that  crimes  which 
affect  the  state  may  be  exposed  to  public  noto- 
riety ;  infamous  vice  s  cannot  be  too  soon  buried 
in  oblivion.  He,  who  is  convicted  of  transgres- 
sions of  an  inferior  nature,9  pays  a  mulct  of 


1  The  cowards  here  intended  were,  moBt  probably, 
thoae  who  offered  to  aUend  a  chief  to  the  wars  as  his 
ftithfui  followers,  and  aflerwards  deserted.  Men  of 
that  description  were  accounted  in&mous.  Cxsar,  b. 
vl.  s.  22.  By  a  law  of  the  Lombards,  the  freeman  who 
was  summoned  to  defend  his  country  against  a  foreign 
invasion,  and  refused  to  carry  arms  in  that  pressing  ex- 
igence, was  adjudged  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  suf- 
fered as  a  traitor.  Among  the  Canadians,  tlie  man  who 
attaches  himself  to  a  leader,  and,  having  sung  the  war 
song,  refuses  to  perferm  his  engagement,  is  never  safe 
from  the  indignation  of  his  countrymeh ;  at  least,  he  is 
disgraced  for  ever.   Charlevoix,  letter  xiv. 

2  The  Germans  distinguished  the  crimes  which  were 
prejudicial  to  the  state,  such  as  treason  and  desertion, 
firom  cowardice,  which  they  ranked  with  those  unnatu- 
ral passions  that  ought  never  to  be  heard  of  in  society. 
The  enemy  of  his  country  was  punished  as  a  public 
example.  Private  vices,  in  themselves  base  and  flagi- 
tious, were  considered  as  disgraceful  to  the  guilty,  not 
as  an  extensive  mischief^  and  therefore  swept  away 
from  the  notice  and  memory  of  man.  Ignominious 
oflfonders  were  suffocated  in  mud,  and  their  bodies  were 
concealed  from  sight,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  distinction  of  crimes  and  punishments  continued 
to  long,  that,  by  a  law  of  the  Burgundians,  the  wife, 
who  proved  false  to  her  husband,  was  in  lilco  manner 
put  to  death  in  the  mud.  SK  qua  mutlitty  maritum  sttum, 
cut'  Ugitimejuncla  est,  dim»*erity  necttw  in  ItUo.  Bur- 
gumUan  Lourt^  tit  xxxlv.  This  practice  of  the  Ger- 
mans calls  to  mind  the  punishment  for  parricide  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  The  person  convicted  of  that 
crime  was  hooded,  as  unworthy  of  the  common  light; 
sewed  up  alive  in  a  sack,  with  an  ape,  a  dog,  and  a  cock  ; 
and,  in  that  condition,  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  into  the 
next  lake  or  river.  Cicero  has  described  this  mode 
of  punishment.  The  parricide,  ho  says,  was  sewed 
in  a  sack,  that  he,  who  murdered  the  author  of  his 
being,  should  no  longer  enj  ly  the  elements,  by  which 
all  things  are  formed.  The  law  would  not  condemn 
him  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  lest  the  nature  of 
the  animals  should  be  rendered  still  more  ferocious; 
nor  was  it  deemed  proper  to  throw  him  naked  into  the 
next  river,  lest,  when  wafbed  into  the  sea,  his  body 
should  pollute  the  waves,  that  purified  all  things  from 
Infection.  In  this  manner  the  criminal  was  suffered  to 
live,  as  long  as  possible,  without  the  open  air ;  and  he  was 
left  to  die  in  such  a  way,  that  his  bones  never  touched 
the  earth,  btmi  voluenint  in  cuUum  Tivo$,  atque  ita  in 
Jlumen  d^fici ;  ut  qui  turn nec(u$et  tuide  ipte  natua  essetj 
eareret  its  rebut  omnibut^  ex  quibtu  omnia  nata  ease  di- 
cuntur.  Nbluerunt/erie  corpue  ci^ieere^  ne  beetiis  quo- 
que^  q%M  tantutn  ecelut  alUgieeent^  immaniaribua  utere- 
mur;  nannenudoa  in  Jlumen  dejicere,  ne^  cum  delati 
sssenl  in  mare,  ipeum  poUuerentt  quo  tMlera,  qua 
violatanudy  eapiari  putantur.  JtavivwUjdumpoeeuntt 
td  ducer*  animam  de  calo  non  queant ;  (7a  moriuntur^ 
ul  eorum  ossa  terra  non  tangat.  See  the  whole  pas* 
nge,  Pro  Sexto  RoeHo  Atntrino. 

8  In  the  list  of  crimes,  for  which  a  fine  or  composition 


horses,  or  of  cattle.    Part  of  that  fine  goes  le 
the  king,4  or  the  community,  and  part  to  the 


was  allowed,  homicide,  adultery,  theft,  and  other  per- 
sonal injuries,  were  included.  See  this  Tract,  s.  21.  The 
laws,  which  the  Germans  established  in  tli«ir  new 
settlements,  when  they  quitted  their  forests,  and  over-  * 
ran  all  Europe,  are  the  best  commentary  on  Tacitus. 
They  confirm  him  in  every  thing  materiaL  A  race  of 
barbarians,  issuing  from  their  woods  and  marshes,  and 
bearing  down  all  before  them,  would  naturally  bring 
with  them  their  primitive  ideas,  and  transfuse  them 
into  all  the  laws  established  in  the  conquered  country. 
Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  their  code 
of  laws,  will  soon  perceive,  that  in  their  varioos  fines 
for  offences  committed,  they  attended  altogether  to  the 
quantity  of  the  damage,  the  malice  expressed  or  in- 
plied  by  the  deed,  and  the  rank  of  the  pereon  injond. 
Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  has  givten  a  variety 
of  instances  witli  his  usual  accuracy.  The  whole  wovld 
draw  this  note  into  too  great  a  length.  A  few  examples 
will  be  sufficient.  For  stealing  a  sucking  call^  a  fine, 
besides  the  real  value,  and  the  expense  of  the  suit,  was 
imposed  by  the  Salic  law,  De  F\trtie  AmmaUioH,  th.  iit 
For  stealing  a  bull  the  fine  was  greater,  and  for  iJm 
king's  bull  still  more.  For  a  dog  of  the  chase,  a  cos- 
siderable  sum.  Knives  were  of  great  value  with  a 
people  unskilled  in  the  mechanic  arts.  By  the  Salic 
law,  he  who  stole  a  knife,  was  obliged  to  make  resuhi- 
tion,  and  to  pay  a  penalty.  Borees  were  ahnoil 
inestimable  among  the  Saxons,  and,  accordingly,  by 
their  law,  De  F\irtie,  tit  Iv.  horse-eiealing  was  made  a 
capital  crime ;  a  circumstance  the  more  singular,  ss  a 
composition  was  allowed  for  homicide.  By  the  SaUc 
law,  theft  had  its  diflbrent  shades  of  guilt;  soch  u 
stealing  from  the  outside  of  the  house,  from  the  inode, 
and  if  the  offender  entered  by  a  counterfeit  key,  the 
penalty  increased.  If  he  broke  in,  and  then  fled  and  Asle 
nothing,  he  was  fined  for  the  damage  done  by  tlie  Ibr- 
cible  entry.  The  bare  attempt  to  commit  a  crime  was 
in  some  instances  punished.  If  a  man  intending  to  give 
a  mortal  wound,  missed  his  blow,  the  Salic  law  finni 
him  for  the  malice  expressed.  For  fracturing  a  skuU, 
the  penalty  was  considerable,  and  still  greater  if  the 
bone  exfoliated,  and  the  brain  was  laid  open.  By  ike 
Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws,  homicide  had  difioval 
degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  composition  varied  accordingly. 
For  killing  a  barbarian  the  fine  was  nxtderaie;  far 
killing  a  man,  and  concealing  the  body,  the  pantshmenl 
was  higher,  and  still  increased,  if  the  person  slain  was 
sunk  in  a  well,  or  thrown  into  a  pond.  Tlie  ranks  of 
men  were  also  taken  into  consideration.  If  a  ireemaa 
killed  a  freeman ;  if  a  Ripuarian  killed  a  Frank,  or  s 
Burgundian,  he  paid  the  sums  established  by  the  lav; 
but  the  value  of  a  Roman  was  fixed  at  a  lower  rata. 
Many  more  /examples  might  be  added ;  but  these  shtnt 
hints  will  serve  to  show  from  what  source  the  OernaB 
emigrants  derived  their  notion  of  crimes  and  panish- 
racnts.  The  fine  in  Germany  was  a  mulct  of  cattle,  the 
only  riches  of  the  country :  but  In  process  of  tiSM, 
when  the  Roman  empire  was  overturned,  and  the 
invaders  became  acquainted  with  money,  the  fines 
were  pecuniary.  By  the  Ripuarian  laws,  instead  of  the 
penal  sum,  called  the  wereglld,  the  composition  might 
be  made  in  cattle,  at  the  option  of  the  offender. 

4  The  pan  allotted  to  the  king  by  the  Salic  law  was 
called  ihe/redum^i.  e.par,  a  payment  to  the  king  as 
conservator'of  the  public  peace,  by  preventing  private 
vengeance  for  the  injury  received.  Montesquieu  sees 
in  this  passage  the  origin  of  the  fieral  revenue,  or  the  «^ 
king's  eschequer.  He  observee  farther,  ihsA,  when  a 
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penoB  injured,  or  to  his  family.     It  ia  in  these 
assemblies  that  princes  are  chosen  s  and  chiefs 
elected  to  act  as  magistrates  in  the  several  can- 
tons of  the  state.     To  each  of  these  judicial 
.  officers,  assistants  are  appointed  from  the  body 
I  of  the  people,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  who 
'attend  to  give  their  advice,  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  justice. 

'XIII.  A  German  transacts  no  business,  public 
or  private,  without  being  completely  armed.' 
The  right  of  carrying  arms  is  assumed  by  no 
person  whatever,  till  the  state  has  declared  him 
duly  qualified.  The  young  candidate  is  intro- 
duced before  the  assembly,  where  one  of  the 
chiefs,  or  his  father,  or  some  near  relation,  pro- 
vides him  7  with  a  shield  and  javelin.     This, 


killed  by  accident,  or  what  is  called  chance- 
medley,  Qo/rtdum  was  paid  to  the  king,  because  for 
Involantary  homicide  no  vengeance  could  be  demanded 
by  ihe  friends  of  the  deceased.  If  a  man  was  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  piece  of  wood,  no/redum  was  paid,  but  the 
piece  of  wood  was  forfeited,  as  was  likewise  the  beast 
that  occasioned  the  death  of  a  man.  S^rit  qT  Lawsy  b. 
XXX.  e.  90.  From  these  earlj  institutions,  all  flowing 
from  the  German  manners,  the  origin  of  dbodands, 
.well  known  in  our  English  l&w,  maj  be  clearly  seen. 

6  The  whole  country  of  Germany  was  divided  into 
different  states.  In  some  of  these  monarchy  was  eatab- 
lidied,and  in  others  the  republican  form  of  government. 
The  former  eubroiUed  to  kings;  the  latter  had  their 
chiefs.  The  case  was  the  same  with  the  American  sav- 
ages. An  eminent  writer  says.  Though  some  tribes  are 
foond  in  America,  with  a  head,  whom  we  call  a  king,  his 
power  Is  rather  persuasive  than  coercive.  The  other 
forms,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  aristocra- 
cies, have  no  more  power.  European  SettlemenU  in 
AmtricOf  vol.  i.  p.  176.  In  Germany,  the  leader  of  armies 
was  elective.  In  each  state  or  tribe  the  divisions  were, 
isL  the  people ;  2dly,  the  cantons,  or  shires,  as  they 
are  called  in  Britain;  3dly,  the  vici,  or  hundre 
Magistrates  were  chosen  in  general  conventions  of  the 
people,  to  preside  in  the  several  cantons  and  hundreds. 
CsBsar,  who  seems  to  contradict  this,  knew  that  the 
commander  in  war  had  no  authority  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  thence,  perhaps,  arose  his  mistake.  Tacitus  ex- 
pressly says,  that  there  were  magistrates  in  the  several 
cantons  and  hundreds ;  and  his  account  of  the  matter 
eeems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  law  made  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  German  tribes,  directing  that,  according  to 
ancient  euatom,  an  assembly  of  the  people  should  be 
convened  before  the  chief,  or  comes,  or  his  deputy,  and 
that  pleas  should  be  held  by  the   hundredur.    Con- 

VentUM  8BCUin>T7M   ANTIQ.UAM   CONSUBTUDINBM,  j!a/  in 

amm  csnvvka  coram  comitb,  aut  tuo  misso,  «/  coram 
cxNTSNAaio  placUumJUil.  Legea  Alamannorumf  tit. 
zxxvi.  lex.  1. 

6  The  custom  of  wearing  swords  on  all  occasions  pre- 
vailed in  every  country  where  the  Germans  took  pos- 
session. That  the  magistrates  never  went  armed,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  clergy,  who,  for  many  centuries,  pre- 
sided  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The  Romansi  it  is  well 
known,  never  wore  their  swords  but  in  time  of  war,  or 
apon  a  journey. 
J^y^  7  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  chtvalbt,  that  famous 
^V  instlMUon,  which  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe 
In  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  related  of  Charlemagne, 
that  he  gave  a  sword  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  to 
his  son  prince  Lewis.   La  Bletterie  says,  that  a  cere- 


with  them,  is  the  manly  gown  :9  the  youth  from 
that  moment  ranks  as  a  citizen ;  till  then  he  was 
considered  as  part  of  the  household ;  he  is  now 
a  member  of  the  commonwealth.  In  honour  of 
illustrious  birth,  and  to  mark  the  sense  men  en- 
tertain of  the  father's  merit,  the  son,  though  yet 
of  tender  years,  is  called  to  the  dignity  of  a 
prince  or  chief.  Such  as  are  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  have  signalized  themselves  by  a  spirit 
of  enterprise,  have  always  a  number  of  retainers 
in  their  train.  Where  merit  is  conspicuous,  no 
man  blushes  to  b&seen  in  the  list  of  followers, 
or  companions.^A  clanship  is  formed  in  this 
manner,  with  degrees  of  rank  and  subordination. 
The  chief  judges  the  pretensions  of  all,  and 
assigns  to  each  man  his  proper  station.  A  spirit 
of  emulation  prevails  among  his  whole  train,  all 
struggling  to  be  the  first  in  favour,  while  the  i 
chief  places  all  his  glory  in  the  number  and{ 
intrepidity  of  his  compahioits.  In  that  consistsj 
bis  dignity  $io  to  be  surrounded  by  a  band  of 


mony,  liule  different  from  that  now  before  us,  is  still 
subsisting  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  When  a  young 
page  has  passed  tlie  time  of  life  for  his  employment,  the 
prince  whom  he  served  gives  a  grand  entertainment, 
and,  in' the  presence  of  his  courtiers,  receives  homage 
from  his  page,  and  then  girds  a  sword  on  his  side,  and 
sometimes  makes  him  a  present  of  a  horse.  This  is 
called  giving  the  right  to  carry  arms.  BroUer  observes, 
that  the  sons  of  kings  often  received  a  present  of  arms 
from  a  foreign  stale ;  and,  in  conformity  to  that  cuslom, 
AuDoiN,  after  a  signal  victory,  was  desired  by  the  Lom* 
bards  to  admit  his  son,  who  had  signalised  his  valour  in 
the  field  of  battle,  to  dine  at  the  same  taljle  with  his  fa. 
ther ;  but  the  conqueror  made  answer,  that  it  could  not 
be  till  the  young  prince  received  a  sword  from  soma 
foreign  potentate.  Warnefrid,  Be  Getiia  Langobardo- 
;9n,  lib.  i.  s.  23. 

8  When  the  young  men  of  Rome  attained  the  age  of 
s^-enteen  years,  they  changed  their  dress,  called  the 
pmtextOf  for  the  toga  trt'rtits,  the  manly  gown.  On  that 
occasion  the  youth  was  conducted  by  his  friends  Into 
the  Forum,  (or  sometimes  into  the  Capitol),  where  with 
much  solemnity  hn  chanc^ed  his  habit,  and  the  day  was 
called  dies  tirocinii^  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  capa- 
ble of  being  a  cadet  in  the  army.  The  young  German 
was,  in  like  manner,  introduced  to  the  public  by  his  re- 
lations. He  then  received  a  shield  and  a  spear,  and  this 
is  properly  compared  to  the  manly  gown  of  the  Romans. 
Tlie  same  ceremony  was  observed  by  the  Scandinavians. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  their  young  men  became  their  own 
masters,  by  receiving  a  sword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance, 
and  this  was  performed  in  some  public  meeting.  See 
Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  / — 

9  We  have  seen  that  the  chiefs  among  the  Gauls,  and 
also  the  Canadians,  had  a  train  c>f  young  adventurers, 
who  listed  in  their  service.  See  s.  12,  note.  Fidelity, 
no  less  ilian  martial  bravery,  was  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  followers,  who  voluntarily  entered  into  the  army. 
The  respect  with  which  they  were  beheld  by  their 
countrymen,  was  such,  that  if  any  one  of  them  was 
killed  or  wounded,  the  composition  was  three  times 
more  tlian  the  sum  paid  in  the  case  of  a  common  free- 
man. 

10  War  was  the  ruling  passion  of  all  the  northern 
nations.  Among  such  a  people  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
wonder,  that  the  chief,  who  led  them  on  to  danger  and 
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joQDg  men  is  the  source  of  bis  power;  in  peace, 
his  brightest  ornament ;  in  war,  his  strongest 
bulwark.  Wt  is  his  fatfe  confined  to  his  own 
conntrysJC  extends -to  foreign  natrons,  and  is 
then  o^4he  firs^ 'importance,  irhe  surpasses 
his  r^^s  in  iiie  number  apn  courage  of  his 
rers.  &e  receives  presents  from  alLplCrts ; 
>as8adlffrs  are  sent  to  himj  and  h(s  name 
fone  iM  often  sufficient  to  decide  th^ssue  of  a 
war. 

Xrv.  In  the  field  of  action,  it  is  disgraceful 
to  the  prince  to  be  surpassed  in  valour  by  his 
coKPAKiovs ;  and  not  to  vie  with  him  in  mar- 
tial deeds,  is  equally  a  reproach  to  his  followers. 
If  he  dies  in  the  field,  he  who  survives  him  i 
■unrives  to  live  in  infamy.  All  are  bound  to 
defend  their  leader,  to  succour  him  in  the  heat 
of  action,  and  to  make  even  their  own  actions 
lubiervient  to  his  renown.  J  This  is  the  bond  of 
union,  the  most  sacred  obligation.  The  chief 
^  fights  for  victory ;  the  followers  for  their  chief. 
If,  in  the  course  of  a  long  peace,  the  people  relax 
into  sloth  and  indolence,  it  often  happens  that  the 
young  nobles  seek  a  more  active  lifes  in  the 
■ervice  of  other  states  engaged  in  war.  The 
German  mind  cannot  brook  *  repose.  The  field 
of  danger  is  the  field  of  glory.  Without  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  a  train  of  dependants  cannot 
be  maintained,  j  The  chief  must  show  his  liber- 
ftUtj,  and   the  follower  expects  it.     He  de- 


hsroic  fortitude,  should  be  Idoliied  by  the  soldiers.  In 
Oaol,ihe  warrior  had  a  train  of  cliAtte  and  followers  in 
proponbn  to  his  fame  in  arms ;  that  was  the  only  mark 
of  grandeur  known  amongst  them.  'Cesar,  b.  vi.  b.  14. 
It  was  the  same  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  wo  see 
In  Charlevoix  that  the  Americans  followed  their  leaders 
with  equal  ardour. 

1  When  Chonodomams,  king  of  the  Alamanni,  waa 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  his  military  companions, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  three  of  the  king's 
most  intimate  fiiends,  thinking  it  a  flagitious  crime  to 
live  in  safety  after  such  an  event,  surrendered  them* 
selves  to  be  loaded  with  letters.  Ammian.  Marcellln. 
b.  zvl.  c.  13.  There  are  instances  of  the  same  kind  in 
Tadtna. 

S  It  appears  from  Cesar's  account,  that  they  had  ano- 
ther way  of  exercising  their  courage,  when  their  nation 
was  In  a  state  of  profound  peace.  They  deemed  it  highly 
honourable  to  lay  waste  the  country  all  around  their 
frontier,  conceiving  that,  to  exterminate  their  neigh- 
bours, and  sttflbr  none  to  settle  near  them,  was  a  proof  of 
valour.  They  had  still  another  kind  of  employment: 
robbery  had  nothing  infamous  in  it,  when  committed 
ouiof  the  territories  of  the  state  to  which  they  belonged ; 
they  considered  it  as  a  practice  of  great  use,  tending  to 
exercise  their  youth,  and  prevent  sloth  and  idleness. 
Cmnr,  b.  vl.  s.  22.  The  custom  of  carrying  arms  in  the 
service  of  foreign  states,  during  a  long  peace  at  home, 
was  In  vogue  among  the  Scandinavians.  *'The  more 
valiant  among  them,  unable  to  lie  inactive  till  their  own 
country  should  offer  them  new  occasions  to  enrich  and 
■IgnallM  themselves,  entered  Into  the  service  of  such 
other  nations  as  were  at  war.  This  was  a  general  cus- 
tom among  all  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  nations ;  and 
ancient  history  affords  us  a  thousand  examples  of  it." 
Nmtkmm  AnhquUiew,  vol.  i.  p.  2M. 


mand8,3  at  one  time  this  warlike  horse, at  another, 
that  victorious  lance  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  the 
enemy.  The  prince's  table,  however  inelegant, 
must  always  be  plentiful ;  it  is  thejonly  pay  of 
his  followers.  War  and  depredation  are  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  chieftain.  To  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  wait  the  regular  produce  of 
the  seasons,  is  not  the  maxim  of  a  German: 
you  will  more  easily  persuade  him  to  attack 
the  enemy,  and  provoke  honourable  wounds  in 
the  field  of  battle.  In  a  word,  to  earn  by  the 
sweat  of  your  brow,  what  you  might  gain  by 
the  price  of  your  blood,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
German,  a  sluggish  principle,  unworthy  of  a 
soldier. 

XV.  When  the  state  has  no  war  to  manage, 
the  German  mind  is  sunk  in  sloth.  The  chase  < 
does  not  afibrd  suflicient  employmenL  The 
time  is  passed  in  sleep  and  gluttony.  The  in- 
trepid warrior,  who  in  the  field  braved  every 
danger,  becomes  in  time  of  peace  a  listless  slog- 


:'  From  the  lilwrality  of  the  chieftain  in  granting  Fi«- 
sf  lis  to  his  followers,  Montesquieu  deduces  the  ohiiia 
of  vassalage.  Fiefs,  or  feudal  allotments  of  Land,  did 
not  subsist  in  Germany.  The  chiefs  or  princes  bad. 
nothing  to  bestow  but  arms,  and  horses;  fieasis,  aad 
filenty  of  provisions.  This  was  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
German  warrior  in  his  own  country ;  this  was  what  ha 
imparted  freely  to  his  followers.  In  process  of  tkne, 
when  those  fierce  invaders  took  possession  of  large 
tracts  in  the  cnnciuercd  countries,  the  followers  of  the 
chiefs,  no  longer  ceaient  with  feasts,  and  presents  of 
horses  and  arms,  demanded  allotments  of  lands,  which, 
at  first,  were  BBmcpiciARV  only,  and  afterwards  for  life. 
In  time  they  became  hereditary,  with  conditions  of  mili- 
tary service  annexed  to  the  grant.  Hence  the  origla  of 
the  FEUDAL  8T  STBM.  Spirit  <f  LattMf  b.  xzx.  ch.  3  and  4 
See  Dr.  Robertson,  Charles  V.  p.  260,  963^  See  Abbe 
Millot,  EUmena  de  CHialairt  de  fYnmct^  vol.  L  p.  ISOl 
We  find  in  Charlevoix,  that  the  American  chieiatns 
were  under  the  same  obligation  to  beslow  presents  on 
the  men  who  boiled  the  ttar-kettU^  and  toeifc  «qp  tka, 
hatchet^  in  their  service.    Charlevoix,  letter  xiv. 

4  The  literal  meaning  of  the  original  is,  Tluffdowd 
pass  much  qf  their  time  in  ktmtingi  hut  mars  if  it  u^ 
slugglish  idleness.  NoK  multum  vsnatibcs,  plcb  na 
OTIUM  TRASfsiouNT.  Thls,  at  the  first  blush,  seems  to 
contradict  Cesar,  who  says,  book  vi  s.  90,  their  whoto 
life  is  addicted  to  hunting  and  war.  To  reconcile  the 
two  authors,  Ltpsius,  and  others  since  his  time,  propcss 
to  leave  out  of  the  original  text  the  negative  word  mb. 
This,  perhaps,  would  be  right,  but  the  meaning  of  tike 
passage  is  clear  without  any  alteration.  They  hunted 
during  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and  then  gave  up  all 
their  time  to  the  sports  of  the  chase.  In  thai  purseit 
consisted  their  actual  employment.  The  rest  of  the 
year  was  loitered  away  in  sleep  and  wine.  The  sune 
custom  prevailed  among  the  American  savages.  Hnni' 
ing,  fishing,  sleep,  and  drunkenness,  filled  the  wb«>le 
round  of  their  time.  See  Charlevoix  in  sundry  pbces. 
A  virriter  who  has  left  us  a  Latin  History  of  Canada, 
says,  when  not  engaged  in  hunting,  or  on  a  journey,  the 
Canadians  srt  on  the  ground,  or  lie  stretched  in  siupU 
repose,  leaving  all  household  aiflhirs  to  their  women, 
who  are  obliged  to  toil  and  labour,  while  the  men  think 
surh  menial  offices  beneath  their  dignity.  See  Crenxhis, 
Hist.  Canadensis,  p.  65. 
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gard.  The  managemeiit  of  his  house  and  lands 
he  leaves  to  the  women,  to  the  old  men,  and  the 
infirm  part  of  his  family.  He  himself  lounges 
in  stupid  repose,  by  a  wonderful  diversity  of 
nature,'  e^tfbibiting  in  the  same  man  the  most 
inert  aversion  to  labour,  and  the  fiercest  princi- 
ple of  action.  It  is  a  custom  established  in  the 
several  states,  to  present  a  contribution  of  com 
and  cattle  •  to  their  chief Uins.  Individuals  fol- 
low the  example,  and  this  bounty  proves  at  once 
an  honour  to  the  prince,  and  his  best  support. 


5  In  all  the  striking  characters  recorded  in  history  or 
drawn  by  the  poet's  or  the  orator's  pen,  we  see  a 
mixture  of  opposite  qualities.  Catiline,  as  described  by 
Cicero,  or  by  Sallust,  is  not  tho  most  wonderful  instance 
even  in  civil  society.  Among  rude  and  savage  tribes, 
where  nature  wurlcs  without  restraint,  tho  contrast  is 
obvious.  Every  thing  is  in  the  extreme:  peace  and 
war,  activity  and  sloth,  love  and  hatred,  all  take  their 
tarn,  and  show  themselves  without  disguise.  No  mode- 
ration, no  gradual  transition  from  one  passion  to  an- 
other. Every  thing  is  done  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  repugnant  desires  seem  to  lie  blended 
together. 

6  Broiier  finds  in  this  passage  the  origin  of  tributes, 
by  which  he  most  be  understood  to  mean  voluntary 
contributions.     The  Romans  imposed  a  tribute,  and 
other  imposts  under  various  names  of  atipendia  and 
TtcUgaHOf  on  all  the  conquered  provinces.  In  Germany, 
where  no  man  had  a  fixed  possession  of  lands,  and  pro- 
perty was  disregarded,  the  chieftains  were  obliged  to 
maintain  their  followers  or  companions  in  war.    But 
plunder  and  rapine  were  the  only  revenue  of  the  chief 
To  enable  him,  however,  to  support  his  rank,  the  diflfer- 
ent  states  (rivitates)  sent  him  voluntary  presents  of 
cnrn  and  cattle.     When  migrations  were  afterwards 
spread  over  Europe,  the  soldiers,  after  every  victory, 
claimed  their  share  of  the  booty,  and  soon  obtained  a 
portion  of  lands,  but  those  lands  were  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual,  and  at  first  for  a  year  only.    When  they 
were  made  estates  for  life,  and  afterwards  hereditary, 
every  temuit  of  a  certain  portion  of  land  was  bound  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  army  for  forty  da^s  every  year. 
That  personal  attendance   growing  troablesome,  the 
lenants  compounded  with  the  crown  for  a  pecuniary 
satisfaction,  which,  in  time,  was  levied  by  assessments 
under  the  name  of  scu/a^e,  talliagea,  or  subsidies.    But 
even  these  were  not  to  be  levied  wiiliout  the  consent  of 
the  common  council  of  the  realm.     King  John  was 
obliged  so  to  declare  in  his  Magna  Charta.    Soe  Block- 
stone,  vol.  i.  p.  909  and  310.    The  same  law  was  in  force 
on  the  continent    When  William  the  Norman  desired 
a  supply  from  the  barons  of  his  country,  in  order  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  told  him 
that  the  Xorman*  were  not  botmd  to  serve  in  foreign 
wars,  and  no  consideration  could  induce  them  to  raise  a 
supply.    See  St.  Amand,  Uistorical  Essay  an  the  Legis- 
lative Power,  p.  102.    When  the  French  monarchy  be- 
came afterwards  greatly  enlarged,  no  aid  or  subsidy 
could  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  three  estates 
in  their  general  assembly.     Tho  first  blow  that  was 
given  to  the  liberties  of  France,  was,  as  Philip  de 
CoMixBs  observes,  in  the  reljzn  of  Charles  VTI.  when 
the  nobles  ivgrced  that  the  king  should  levy  money  upon 
their   tenants   f:>r   the   venal   consideration   of ^  their 
having  a  share  of  the  sum  so  collected.     The  historian 
adds,  that  tho  king  gave  a  wound  to  his  country,  which 
Vrould  continue  long  to  bleed ;  and  he  asks  with  honest 
indignation,  is  there  a  prince  upon  earth  who  has  power 
to  raise  a  single  penny  from  his  subjects,  without  the 


Presents  are  also  sent  from  the  a4i*c^^  itatei, 
as  well  by  private  persons,  as  in  the  name  of  the 
community.  Nothing  is  so  flattering  to  the 
pride  of  the  chiefs  as  those  foreign  favours,  con- 
sisting of  the  best  horses,  magnificent  armour, 
splendid  harness,7  and  beautiful  collars.  The 
Romans  have  lately  taught  them  to  receive  pre- 
sents of  money .8 

XVI.  The  Germans,  it  is  well  known,  hare 
no  regular  cities  ;>  nor  do  they  allow  a  con- 
tinuity of  houses.  They  dwell  in  separate 
habitations,  dispei'sed  up  and  down,  as  a  grove, 
a  meadow,  or  a  fountain,  happens  to  invite. 
They  have  villages,  but  not  in  our  fashion,  with 
a  series  of  connected  buildings.  Every  tenement 
stands  detached,  with  a  vacant  piece  of  ground 
round  it,io  either  to  prevent  accidents  by  fire,  or 
for  want  of  skill  in  the  art  of  building.  They 
neither  know  the  use  of  mortar  nor  of  tiles. 
They  build  with  rude  materials,  regardless  of 
beauty,  order,  and  proportion.  Particular  parts 
are  covered  over  with  a  kind  of  earth  so  smooth 
and  shining,  that  the  natural  veins  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  lights  and  shades  of  painting. 


consent  of  those  who  are  to  pay  it  ?  The  spirit  of  Ilb> 
erty  has  prevented  the  same  grievance  in  this  country, 
where,  however  great  the  public  burthens,  the  rule  has 
ever  been,  that  no  impost  shall  be  exacted  withotit  the 
consent  of  parliament ;  and  thus  the  idea  of  voluntary 
tributes,  which  came  originally  out  of  the  woods  of  (Ger- 
many, remains  in  force  at  this  hour. 

7  These  military  presents  were  not  peculiar  to  the 
Oermaiis.  The  Romans  bad  their  civic  crown,  and 
other  marks  of  distinction.  Pliny  the  elder  relates,  that 
Siccius  Dentatus,  tribune  of  the  people  under  the  con- 
sulship of  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  Aul.  Aterius,  A.  U.  C.  400^ 
not  long  aft^.r  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqulns,  was  en- 
gaged in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles,  and  returned 
with  five  and  forty  wounds,  all  honourably  received  in 
front,  and  not  one  behind,  and  that  for  his  valour  he 
received  eighteen  lances,  twenty-five  rich  accoutre- 
ments, three  gold  chains,  and  twenty-six  civic  or  mural 
crowns.'  Pliny,  b.  vii.  s.  28. 

8  This  was  a  dangerous  lesson,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  every  age  and  country.  Herodian  says  of  tho 
Germans  in  bis  time,  that  they  were  greedy  of  money, 
and  always  ready  for  gold  to  barter  a  peace  with  the 
Romans.    Herod,  lib.  vi. 

9  Ptolemy,  who  published  his  System  of  Geography 
under  the  Antonlnes,  near  half  a  century  after  Tacitus, 
reckons  no  less  than  ninety  cities  in  Oermany;  but 
those  cities  must  be  understood  to  be  a  number  of  huts 
like  those  of  the  American  savages.  Ammlanus  Mar- 
cellinus,  an  author  more  to  be  relied  upon,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Germany,  does  not 
mention  a  single  city.  He  says,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  Germans  beheld  the  Roman  cities  with  an  eye 
of  contempt,  and  called  them  so  many  sepulchres  en- 
compassed with  nets.  Oppida  vt  eircumdata  retiigf 
buata  declinarU.  Marcell.  lib.  xvi.  c.  2.  The  idea  of 
regular  cities  was  not  known  in  Germany  till  after  tht 
time  of  Cliarlemagna.  See  Cluverius,  Oermania  AnH- 
qua,  lib.  i. 

10  The  vacant  space  of  ground  which  encompassed 
the  house,  was  that  celebrated  Saiie  land  that  descended 
to  the  male  issue,  and  never  to  the  female  line.  Foi 
more  of  this,  see  sect.  20,  and  note. 
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Betides  these  habitations,  they  have  a  number 
of  subterraneous  caves,^  dug  by  their  own  la- 
bour, and  carefully  covered  over  with  dung; 
in  winter  their  retreat  from  cold,  and  the  reposi- 
tory of  their  corn.  In  those  recesses  they  not 
only  find  a  shelter  from  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
but  in  times  of  foreign  inyasion  their  effects 
are  safely  concealed.  The  enemy  lays  waste 
the  open  country,  but  the  hidden  treasure 
escapes  the  general  ravage ;  safe  in  its  obscurity, 
or  because  the  search  would  be  attended  with  too 
much  trouble. 

XVII.  The  clothing  in  use  is  a  loose  mantle,s 
made  fast  with  a  clasp,  or  when  that  cannot  be 
had,  with  a  thorn.  Naked  in  other  respects, 
they  loiter  away  whole  days  by  the  fire-side.' 


1  Lafitau,  in  his  account  of  the  American  savages, 
says,  ihat  their  dwellings  are  (he  abode  of  poverty  and 
the  most  wretched  ignorance ;  and,  if  we  except  the 
natives  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  who  bad  the  skill  to  build 
their  cottages  with  slone,  all  the  various  tribes  are 
content  with  miserable  huts,  such  as  the  Romans,  in 
tiieir  descriptions  of  Africa,  called  mapalia  and  tugu- 
ria.  In  some  parts,  towards  the  south  as  well  as  the 
north,  the  people  take  shelter  in  subterraneous  caveruB, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  sometimes  construct- 
ed by  themselves.  The  EakimatiXf  who  inhabit  near 
Davis's  Strait  in  California,  and  Nova  Zembla,  pass  the 
whole  winter  in  those  deep  recesses,  without  ever  ven- 
turing into  the  open  air.  Lafiiau,  Maturs  des  Sauvages 
AmeriquairUi  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  See  Ellis^s  Hudton^s  Bay. 
Dr.  Robertson  tells  us,  that  some  of  the  American  tribes 
were  so  extremely  rude,  and  had  advanced  so  little  be- 
yond the  primeval  simplicity  of  nature,  that  they  liad  no 
houses  at  all.  During  the  day,  they  take  shelter  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  under  thick  trees;  at 
night  they  form  a  shed  with  their  branches  and  leaves. 
In  the  rainy  season  they  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  or  hollowed  out  t)y  their  own  industry. 
Ilialory  qf  Americoy  8vo.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  See 
Kircher's  Mundua  SubUrraneua^  lib.  viii.  where  there 
are  many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  Germans 
in  their  subterraneous  caverns.  The  same  custom  was 
observed  among  the  Scythians.  Pomponius  Mela  says, 
that,  during  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  they 
dwell  under  ground  in  natural  caves,  or  in  dens  formed 
by  their  own  labour.  Mela,  De  Situ  Orbu^  lib.  ii.  cap. 
L  The  mansions  of  the  Germans  were  such  as  Ovid 
describes  in  the  first  rude  ages  of  the  world: 


-Doniw  antn  fuefont. 


E(  denri  finukoi,  et  ]aneui  oorUeo  virfm. 

hMUuHOfjilL  Bk  L 

2  This  mantle,  or  ^agum^  is  often  called  bhbno  by 
Latin  authors.  The  reason  is  given  by  Caesar,  who 
says,  that  the  Germans  are  clothed  in  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals called  Rhenonbs  ;  but  the  mantle  was  so  short,  that 
it  left  the  greatest  part  of  the  body  naked.  Pellihua  out 
parvu  Rhenonum  Ugumentu  utuntWf  magna  corparit 
parU  niKio.  Gaesar,  b.  vi.  s.  20.  See  a  similar  account 
of  the  Suevians,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  German 
nations,  Cesar,  b.  iv.  s.  1 ;  and  see  Pomponius  Mela,  b. 
iii.  s.  3.  Whoever  would  know  more  of  the  German 
dresses,  will  find  a  full  account  inPaUiOUTiBR,  Histoire 
de$  CettM,  b.  ii.  s.  6. 

3  The  most  improved  of  the  American  tribes  dwell 
In  mean  and  simple  huts,  contrived  merely  for  shelter. 
They  are  without  windows,  and  have  a  large  hole  in 


The  rich  wear  a  garment,  not,  indeed,  displayed 
and  flowing,  like  the  Parthians,  or  the  people 
of  Sarmatia,  but  drawn  so  tight,  that  the  fonn 
of  the  limbs  is  palpably  ezpressed.4  The  skins 
of  wild  animals  are  also  much  in  use.  Near  the 
frontier,  on  tlue  bordeie  of  the  Rhine,  the  inha- 
bitants wear  them,  but  with  an  air  of  neglect, 
that  shows  them  altogether  indifferent  abom 
the  choice.  The  people  who  live  more  remote, 
near  the  northern  seas,5  and  have  not  acquiicd 
by  commerce  a  taste  for  new-fashioned  apparel, 
are  more  curious  in  the  selection.  They  choose 
particular  beasts,  and  having  stripped  off  the 
furs,  clothe  themselves  with  the  spoil,  decorated 
with  particoloured  spots,  or  fragments  takea 
from  the  skins  of  fish  that  swim  the  ocean  ss 
yet  unexplored  by  the  Romans.  In  point  of 
dress  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  sexes, 
except  that  the  garment  of  the  women  is  fre- 
quently made  of  linen,  adorned  with  paqde 
stains,  but  without  sleeves,  leaving  the  arms  aad 
part  of  the  bosom  uncovered. 

XVIII.   Marriage   is  considered  as  a  stnct 
and  sacred  institution.*    In  the  national  char- 


the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  give  a  vent  to  the 
There  the  American,  when  war  and  the  chase  an 
over,  hovers  owr  the  fire,  and  doxea  away  his  tioe  ia 
torpid  indolence.  See  Dr.  Robertson,  Hist,  ^Aaunes, 
b.  iv.  and  Charlevoix,  pcusim. 

4  Cluverius,  the  celebrated  geographer,  in  Us  Gtr- 
mania  Antiquot  describes  the  tight  dreaees  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  such  plain  terms,  as  will  not,  in  point  of  deli- 
cacy, admit  of  a  translation.  The  loon  attire  of  the 
Sarmatians  was,  however,  adopted  by  some  of  the  Ger- 
man settlers  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine. 

Et  qni  te  buck  faidUBtar,  Hnjinato, 
y  angioocs,  BaUTkju  traees. 


LV- 


tbcir  fanwny  ilidlisiBt'HL 


Vaoglenei,  lUn  Ioo« 
Who  vith  toofh  hidM 


5  The  people  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  alao  oatke 
Northern  Ocean,  called  by  Tacitus  the  Exterior  Se^ 
were  not  only  curious  in  their  choice  of  fiirs,  but  MmS* 
ous  to  embellish  them  with  shells  and  shining  stooesi 
and  firagments  of  the  scales  of  the  various  fish  fisond  ia 
those  seas.  In  like  manner  the  Eskimaox  savages  of 
America,  the  Greenlanders,  and  all  the  rode  inhaUuDU 
of  the  northern  regions,  are  clad  in  furs  stained  with  a 
variety  of  colours.  This  practice  is  still  continued  vidi 
regard  to  the  ermine,  which  ia  spotted  with  blaclt 
lamb's-skin.  According  to  Cluverius,  the  wmaea  in 
Saxony,  in  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  in  general  ihroii^hoM 
Germany,  wear  shifts  without  sleeves,  and  leave  tke 
bosom  bare. 

€  In  this  passage  Tacitus  seizes  the  opportoaltT  » 
commend  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  German  marrnig'^ 
in  order  to  pass  a  pointed  censure  on  the  nnpUal  cere- 
monies established  at  Rome,  aiul  the  lacility  with  which 
both  sexe»  violated  the  marriage-vow.  Montesquies 
in  his  compendious  manner,  has  alwwn  the  progicss  of 
vice  till  it  triumphed  over  the  office  of  the  cenff>r,aiid 
established  an  entire  corruption  of  manners.  The  civil 
wars  reduced  the  numtjer  of  citizens;  and  of  thoee  that 
remained  few  were  married.  Julius  C««ar  and  Augus- 
tus passed  their  laws  against  celibacy,  called  by  Tscin^ 
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iet6r  there  it  nothing  m  truly  commendabte. 
To  be  contented  with  one  wife,  it  peculiar  to 
the  Germant.     TMey  differ,  in  this  retpect,  from 
all  other  tavage  nations.     There  are,  indeed,  a 
few  instances  of  polygamy  i  not,  however,  the 
effect  of  loose  desire,  but  occasioned  by  the  am- 
bition of  various  families,  who  court  the  alliance 
of  the  chief  distinguished  by  the  nobility  of  his 
nnk  and  character.   The  bride  brings  no  portion ; 
the  receives  a  dowry  from  her  husband.     In  the 
presence  of  her  parents  and  relations,  be  makes 
a  tender  of  part  of  his  wealth ;  If  accepted,  the 
match  is  approved.    In  the  choice  of  the  presents, 
female  vanity  is  not  consulted.     There  are  no 
frivolous   trinkett  to  adorn   the  future   bride. 
The  whole  fortune  contitts  of  oxen,  a  caparisoned 
horse,  a  shield,  a  spear,  and  a  sword.     She  in 
return  delivers  a  present  of  arms,  and,  by  this 
exchange  of  gifts,  the  marriage  is  concluded. 
This  it  the  nuptial  ceremony,  this  the  bond  of 
union,  these  their  hjrmenial  godt.    Lest  the  wife 
should  think  her  sex  an  exemption  from  the 


AMnaUi  b.  HI.  0. 25,  the  Julian  0taittte8,and  bj  htm  de- 
clared to  be  a  feeble  remedy.    See  S^pirit  if  Lawtj  b. 
zxiii.  ch.  21.    The  lines  of  Horace  stating  the  same 
complaint  need  not  to  tw  quoted.   The  indignation  of 
Juvenal  in  his  sixth  satire  is  sufflciently  known.    The 
simpi  icily  and  virtue  of  the  marriage-contract  among 
the  tribes  of  Germany  are  given  by  Tacitus  as  a  striking 
contrast  ip  the  depravity  of  Roman  manners.    The  in- 
stances in  which  a  plurality  of  wives  was  indulged,  oc- 
curred but  seldom,  and  even  then  were  founded  on 
special  reasons.    Thus  we  read  that  Ariovistes  had 
two  wives:  the  first,  of  the  Suevian  nation:  the  second, 
the  sister  of  a  king,  who  courted  th6  alliance  of  that 
German  warrior.    Caesar,  b.  1.  s.  63.   Montesquieu  as- 
signs the  same  reason  ibr  the  number  of  wives  among 
the  kings  of  the  first  race.  *  Sjpirit  qf  Lobim^  b.  zviii.  ch. 
2\.   For  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  German  wives,  see 
the  passage  from  Floms,  s.  8.  of  this  tract,  note.   La 
Bletierie  says,  that  among  the  women  who  perished  with 
their  husbands  on  tiaat  occasion,  the  Romans  found  one 
hanging  by  the  neclK,  and  her  two  chUdren  fastened  to 
her  feet   Among  the  wild  Canadians  it  appears  that 
women  were  not  in  the  same  estimation  as  in  Germany. 
The  preliminary  and  the  ceremony  of  marriage  are  ex- 
tremely simple.    The  young  man  seats  himself  by  the 
side  of  the  girl  in  her  own  cabin;  and  if  she  suffers  it 
without  stirring  from  her  place,  she  is  held  to  be  con- 
seDting  to  the  marriage'.   The  bridegroom  gives  her 
various  presents  ^  which  are  so  many  symbols  and  ad- 
monitions of  the  slavery  to  which  she  is  going  to  be 
redused ;  such  as  a  collar  and  straps  to  carry  burthens ; 
a  kettle  and  a  laggot,  importing  that  she  is  to  dress  the 
vlctoals,  and  make  a  provision  of  wood.   The  husband 
has  his  own  peculiar  functions ;  be  makes  a  roaUress  for 
his  wife,  builds  a  caUo  fer  her,  and  pa^s  his  time  in 
hnmim;  and  fishing.    The  man  who  abandons  his  wife 
wiihuuc  guod  cause,  must  expect  nothing  but  insults  from 
her  relations;  and  a  woman  who  wantonly  leaves  her 
husband  muse  pass  her  time  still  worse.   In  some 
places  the  husband  has  a  right  to  cut  off  the  nose  of 
She  wife  who  elopes  from  him.    See  Charlevoix,  letter 
six 

7  By  a  law  of  the  Saxons,  if  a  woman  have  male  issue, 
she  is  to  possess  the  portion  she  received  in  marriage 
during  her  life,  and  transmit  it  to  her  sons.  Ltgea  Sas- 
,tit.vU.i>cJMs. 


rigonn  of  the  teverett  virtue,  and  the  toils  of 
war,  the  it  informed  of  her  duty  by  the  marriage- 
ceremony,  and  thence  the  learnt,  that  the  it  re- 
ceived by  her  hutband  to  be  his  partner  in  toil 
and  danger,  to  dare  with  him  in  war,  and  luffer 
with  him  in  peace.  The  oxen  yoked,  the  horte 
accoutred,  and  the  annt  given  on  the  occation, 
inculcate  thit  letton  {  and  thut  she  it  prepared 
to  live,  and  thut  to  die.  Thete  are  the  terms 
of  their  union  <  the  receives  her  armour  at  a 
sacred  treature,  to  be  preterved  inviolate,  and 
transmitted  with  honour  to  her  tons,?  a  portion 
for  their  wives,  and  from  them  deteendable  to  her 
grandchildren. 

XIX.  In  consequence  of  thete  mannert,  the 
married  ttate  it  a  life  of  affection  and  female 
constancy.  The  virtue  of  the  woman  is'guarded 
from  seduction;  no  public  tpeetaclett  to  teduee 
her  I  no  banquett  to  inflame  her  pattions ;  do 
baitt  of  pleature  to  disarm  her  virtue.  The  art 
of  intriguing  by  clandestine  letters  >  is  unknown 
to  both  $exts.  Populout  at  the  country  it,  adul- 
tery is  rarely  heard  of:  when  detected  the  pun- 
ishment it  instant,  and  inflicted  10  by  the  husband. 
He  cutt  off  the  hair  of  hit  guilty  wife,><  and» 
having    assembled   her  relations,  expelt    her 


8  Seneca  eonsidera  public  spectacles  as  to  many 
places  of  seduction.  Nothing,  he  says,  is  to  dangerous 
as  loitering  at  such  diversions,  for  when  the  heart  is  sofi*- 
ened  by  pleasure,  the  passions  stand  ready  for  the  ad- 
mission  of  every  vice.  How  Is  this  to  be  understood  f 
I  return  from  those  places  more  avaricious,  more  ambi- 
tious, more  luxurious.  Nihil  9€ro  eat  tarn  ddmnomm 
baniamoribu9tquaimin9liquo9paetcculod4$id§re.  Tune 
Mimpervduptaiem/aciUuMvitiaturTtpmU.  Quid  me 
exittinuu  dittre  t  AvarUr  rtdeo,  ambiUatiert  lumrith 
titr.   Senec.  ep.  vii. 

9  Maroboduut  and  Adgandestrhit,  two  German  kings^ 
are  supposed  to  have  beea  able  to  write,  since  their  let* 
ters  to  Rome  are  mentioned,  Annal»^  h.  iil.  s.  63^  and  8B ;. 
but  their  countrymen  in  general,  were  rode  and  illiter^ 
ate.  Many  centuries  passed  before  reading  and  writing 
came  into  general  use.  In  the  middle  ages,  kings  and 
warriors  were  not  able  to  write ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  in  lilts  country  a  lord  of  parliament  was,  by  law, 
entitled  to  his  clergy^  though  he  could  not  read.  The 
art  of  writing  is  finely  described  in  the  fitllowing  tran^ 
lation  of  a  passage  from  Lucan : 

lilt  Dofab  ait  fhni  CidoBM  look  itiiftt, 
Of  pi^tiof  wonb,  and  ^Mokiiigto  UMifM 
Ho  flM  io  wondnui  mogie  Iktanboaail 
The  airy  TOin,  uid  tfofpM  ibi  flflaf  nauL 
Tho  varioaa  figuni,  bjr  ba  pwd  wigagbt, 
Uafo  eolour  and  a  body  to  Iba  tkao^ 

But  this  art  was  almost  wholly  unknown  in  Germany, 
and,  by  consequence,  love-letters  were  not  in  use. 

10  By  a  law  of  the  Visigoths,  If  a  woman  was  guilty 
of  adultery,  but  not  taken  in  the  feet,  ii  was  competent 
to  her  husband  to  accuse  her  before  the  magistrate ;  and 
if  the  charge  was  supported  by  evidence,  both  the  oflbnd- 
<:r«  werr  delivered  over  to  the  husband,  to  be  dealt  with 
ad  he  should  think  proper.  If  the  husband  killed  both 
in  the  fec^  it  was  justifiable.  Law  qf  the  ¥Mg9th»j  Ul 
De  AdulteriiM,  lex.  3. 

11  The  hair  long  and  flowing  was  consldersd  as  an 

3  Z 
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crime.  Among  the  MYBges  of  Germany,  vir- 
tnous  manners  operate  mores  than  good  laws 
in  other  countries. 

XX.  In  every  family  the  children  are  reared 
up  in  filth.<  They  run  about  naked,  and  in 
time  grow  up  to  that  strength  and  size  of  limb 
which  we  behold  with  wonder.  The  infant  is 
nourished  at  the  mother's  breast,  not  turned  over 
to  nurses  and  to  servants.  No  distinction  is 
made  between  the  future  chieftain  and  the  infant 
son  of  a  common  slave.  On  the  same  ground, 
and  mixed  with  the  same  cattle,  they  pass  their 
days,  till  the  age  of  manhood  draws  the  line  of 
separatioo;?  and  early  valour  shows  the  person 


appear  that  they  attended  to  the  means  of  multipl  jing 
their  numbers.  Charlevoix  relates  an  instance  of  filial 
aActton  blended  with  savage  Cerocity.  An  Iroquois, 
who  had  served  in  the  French  army  sgainst  his  own 
nation,  met  his  ialher  in  an  engagement,  and  in  the  act 
of  going  to  giye  the  mortal  blow,  discovered  who  he 
was.  He  stopped  his  arm,  and  said  to  his  prostrate 
ftther, "  The  life  which  I  received  from  you,  this  daj 
I  give  you.  Let  me  not  meet  you  tgain ;  for  now  I  owe 
jou  nothing."  Charlevoix,  letter  zxi.  p.  SB. 

6  Justin  sajs  of  the  Scythians,  Justice  is  cultivated  in 
that  country,  more  through  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  by  declaratory  laws-  JuttUia  gentu  injfnuit 
aUtOt  non  Ugibus.  Justin,  b.  ii.  ch.  3.  The  same  writer 
adds,  It  is  altogether  aalunialiing  that  natural  instinct 
should  leach  a  savage  race,  what  neither  moral  wisdom, 
nor  the  precepts  of  philoaophy,  could  establish  in 
Greece.  Elegant  manners  yielded  to  uninstrucied  na- 
ture. Ignorance  of  vice  did  more  among  barbarians 
than  all  Uie  boasted  systems  of  a  polished  nation.  Pror- 
Mt  ui  admirabiU  viduUWt  hoe  iUia  naturam  dare.,  quod 
Or€Ui  longa  §api«ntium  doctrina^  prac^uque  pfUUmo- 
phorum  eonttqui  neqtteunif  culto$que  mores  ineulUt  bar- 
baric coUatione  mperari.  Thnio  plu$  in  illie  prqfieit 
vitiarum  ignorantiOf  quam  in  Ma  cognitio  viritUi§. 
Justin,  lib.  ii.  S.2. 

6  Seneca,  on  the  subject  of  training  a  youth  in  the  way 
he  is  to  follow,  says,  if  he  was  born  in  Germany,  he 
would,  even  in  his  in&ncy,  brandish  his  little  javelin. 
In  another  work,  ho  mentions  the  promptitude  of  the 
German  mind;  the  love  of  arms,  to  which'  they  are 
born  and  bred ;  their  patience  and  firmness  under  every 
hardship ;  and  their  neglect  of  all  covering  for  their 
bodies,  while  they  liave  no  retreat  to  shelter  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Seneca,  epist  xxxvi. 
and,  De  ha,  lib.  i.  s.  11.  Gliarlevoix  describes  the  Ameri- 
can children  wallowing  in  dirt,  and  reared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  German  infants,  without  the  help  of  a 
nurse;  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  for  the 
sake  of  glancing  obliquely  at  the  fashion  that  prevailed 
with  the  Roman  matrons,  who  committed  their  children 
to  nurses  and  Greek  servants.  For  more  of  this,  see  the 
Dialogue  eoneeming  OraUiry^  s.  29. 

7  The  age  of  manhood  seems  to  have  commenced  at 
the  end  of  their  twelfth  year.  Stout  and  well-grown 
boys  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  in  a  country  where 
the  soldier  was  equipped  whh  light  armour.  Hence 
IQng  Theodoric  says.  It  is  absurd  that  the  young  men, 
who  are  fit  for  military  service,  should  be  deemed  incap- 
able of  conducting  themselves.  Valour  fixes  the  age  of 
manhood.  He,  who  is  able  to  pierce  the  foe,  ought  to 
combat  every  vice.  See  Cassiodorus,  Bpi^.  1.  Montes- 
quieu observes,  that  Childebert  II.  was  fifteen  years 
old,  when  Gontram  his  uncle  declared  him  to  be  of 
fUll  sge.   *<  I  have  put,"  he  said,  *'  this  javelin  in  your 


of  ingenuous  birth.  It  is  generally  late  before 
their  young  men  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  love  it 
by  consequence,  they  are  not  enfeebled  in  their 
prime.  Nor  are  the  virgins  married  too  soon. 
Both  parties  wait  to  attain  their  full  growth. 
In  the  warm  season  of  mutual  vigour  *  the  match 
is  made,  and  the  children  of  the  marriage  have 
the  constitution  of  their  parents.  The  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side  regards  his  nephews  with  an 
affection  nothing  inferior  to  that  of  their  father. 
With  some,  the  relation  of  the  sister's  children 
to  their  maternal  uncle  u  is  held   to  be  the 


hands,  to  inform  you,  that  I  now  resign  the  kingdom  to 
your  care:"  and  then,  turning  to  the'assembly,  **Yott 
see  that  Childebert  is  a  man:  obey  him."  Moniesqulsu 
adds,  that,  by  the  Ripuarian  laws,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  the  ability  of  bearing  arms  and  the  age  of  manhood 
went  together.  The  youth  had  then  acquired  the 
strength  of  body  that  was  requisite  for  his  defence  In 
combat  Amongst  the  Burgundlans,  who  made  use  of 
the  Judiciary  combat,  the  youth  was  of  fUll  age  at  flflean. 
When  the  armour  of  the  Franks  was  light,  fifteen  might 
be  deemed  the  age  of  discretion.  In  succeeding  times 
heavy  armour  came  into  use,  and  then  the  term  of 
minority  was  enlarged.  Spirit  ijf  Lomo^  U  zzvilL 
ch.  28  and  27. 

d  Cesar  gives  the  same  account.  The  young  men 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  union  of  the  sexes,  till 
the  age  of  twenty,  are  highly  applauded.  Qui  diuti^ 
time  impuheree  permaneeruntf  maximam  inter  tttos 
ferunt  laudem :  hoe  aU  •(aiuntm,  aU  v»r<s,  nerwmqUo 
canfirmari  putant.  Intra  annum  vero  vigetimum 
fttmina  notitiam  habuieee  in  turpieeimia  habent  rebut, 
DeBelL  QaU.  lib.  vi.  s.  20. 

9  Tacitus  uses  the  words,  paree  vaUd^que  vrfsosnter, 
that  is,  they  are  married  equal  and  robutt.  Broiler  un- 
derstands the  expression  as  applying  to  the  equality  of 
conditions,  or  a  marriage  among  persons  of  equal  ruik ; 
and  he  cites  laws  from  the  German  code,  annexing  pen- 
alties to  those  of  ijoth  sexes  who  marry  persons  of 
inferior  rank.  But  the  equality  here  intended  by  Tacitns 
seems  from  the  context  to  be  no  other  than  mainrity  of 
years  in  the  contracting  paittea  The  distinctions  of 
rank,  which  took  place  among  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
were  unknown  to  the  German  tribes  In  their  own  coun^ 
try.    . 

10  We  find  In  CharloToix,  that,  though  It  be  true  that 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  where  the  female  sex  is 
more  despised,  it  Is  equally  true  that  the  children  belong 
to  the  mother  only,  and  the  father  is  always  held  as  a 
stranger  to  his  oflbpring,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  Is 
respected  as  the  master  of  the  cabin.  Charlevoix,  letter 
xix.  In  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  filiation  was 
reckoned  from  the  mother  only,  perhaps  because  In 
those  countries  the  real  fether  was  equivocal.  Among 
the  Germans  there  was  not  the  same  room  for  jealousy. 
It  is  true,  that  the  woman  convicted  of  adultery  was 
shorn  of  her  locks,  and  driven  out  of  the  village ;  but 
still  marriage  was  deemed  a  sacred  Institution,  and  con- 
jugal fidelity  vros  a  female  virtue  throughout  the  nation. 
The  women  reared  their  Infknts  at  their  breast,  and 
trusted  nothing  to  nurses  or  serrants.  The  huSband 
hunted,  or  lounged  by  the  fireside  in  stupid  apathy.  Ho 
dwelt  in  one  hut  with  his  family ;  but  he  valued  them 
no  more  than  if  they  were  all  assembled  by  acclden^ 
and  for  his  ofbprlng  he  felt  no  solicitude.  Filial  affec- 
tion was,  by  consequence,  fixed  on  the  mother.  Add  to 
this  the  respect,  nothing  short  of  veneration,  which  was 
paid  to  the  sex  by  all  the  different  tribes.  These  cooeld- 
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itrongest  tie  of  eonstngaiJiity,  ioiomuch  that  in 
demanding  hostages,  that  line  of  kindred  is  pre- 
ferred, as  the  most  endearing  objects  of  the 
family,  and,  consequently,  the  most  tender 
pledges.     The  son  i  is  always  heir  to  his  father. 


erations  may  account  for  the  afiecUon  of  the  maternal 
uncle  for  hie  sister's  children.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
safe  Montesquieu,  that  the  early  French  historians 
dwell  so  much  on  the  affection  of  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  for  their  sisters  and  the  sisters'  children.  Bj  ihe 
Salic  law,  the  sister  of  the  mother  was  preferred  to  the 
lather's  sister ;  and,  when  a  woman  became  a  widow,  she 
fell  under  the  guardianship  of  the  female  relations  of  her 
deceased  husband.  Moreover,  when  a  man  was  guilty  of 
homicide,  the  law  allowed  him  to  deliver  up  his  whole 
substance,  and  his  relations  were  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency. In  that  case,  after  the  father,  mother,  and  bro- 
ther, the  sister  of  (he  mother  was  to  pay,  as  if  that  was 
the  tenderest  tie.  We  read  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  b. 
riii.  ch.  18  and  SO,  the  rage  of  Gontram  at  Levigild's  ill 
treatment  of  Ingunda,  his  niece :  a  war  was  carried  on 
by  Childebert  her  brother,  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to 
his  sister.  S^rit  ^  LatPtt  b-  xviii.  ch.  22.  The  seeds  of 
these  several  customs  among  the  Franks  are  plainly 

tr^^een  in  the  German  manners. 

~3v  ^  Thus  we  see  that,  by  custom  (the  unwritten  law  of 
the  Germans,)  the  females  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  lands  of  their  deceased  feiher.  What  those 
lands  were  Is  clearly  explained  by  Montesquieu.  While 
the  Franks,  he  says,  lived  in  their  own  country,  their 
whole  stock  consisted  of  slaves,  herds  of  cattle,  horseS} 
arms,  and  accoutrements.  Lands  for  cultivation  were 
assigned  to  them  by  the  slate  for  a  year  only,  and  after 
that  time  it  was  resumed  by  the  public.  What  then 
were  the  lands  to  which  the  male  issue  succeeded  7 
Every  hut  or  cabin  had  a  precina  of  ground,  and  that 
was  the  estate  that  descended  to  the  sons,  or  went  In 
the  male  line.  It  was  called  Salic  land,  because  the 
mansion  of  a  German  was  called  sal,  and  the  space  in- 
closing it  SALBAC,  the  homestead.  When  the  FaaNKS 
issued  from  their  own  country,  and  gained  possessions 
In  Gaul,  they  still  continued  to  give  to  their  new  settle- 
ments the  name  of  Sauo  land ;  and  hence,  the  law  of 
the  FaANKS  that  regulated  the  course  of  descent,  was 
called  the  Salic  law.  Rapin  has  left  us  an  elaborate 
dissertation  on  the  subject.  He  takes  notice  of  two 
diflbrent  editions  of  the  Salic  law;  but  the  iast,  it 
seems,  Is  not  correct  From  the  former,  Rapin  sutes 
six  rules  of  succession  to  land  property.  1.  If  a  man 
dies  without  issue  his  feiher  or  his  mother  shall  inherit. 
!L  If  he  leaves  neither  fether  nor  mother,  his  brother 
or  sister  shall  succeed.  3.  If  there  is  no  surviving 
brother  or  sister,  the  sister  of  his  mother  shall  be  enti- 
tled. 4.  If  the  mother  has  left  no  sister,  the  sister  of  the 
lather  shall  succeed.  5.  If  the  fether  has  left  no  sister,  the 
next  relation  of  the  male  line  shall  have  the  esute.  6.  No 
part  of  the  Sauc  land  shall  pass  to  the  females ;  but  the 
whole  inheritance  descends  to  the  male  line,  that  is,  the 
sons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  succession.  Rapin  has  en- 
tered into  a  long  discussion,  but  Montesquieu  was 
master  of  his  subject,  and  with  the  brevity  of  Tacitus 
has  placed  the  whole  in  the  clearest  light.  The  rule 
among  the  Germans  in  their  own  country  was,  that  the 
Salic  land  should  go  to  the  sword,  and  not  to  the 
distaS  Tbe  daughters  were  excluded,  because  they 
passed  by  marnage  into  other  feroilies.  The  Salic  law 
was  founded  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  Germany. 
If  the  fether  left  children,  the  daughters  were  excluded, 
and  tbe  right  of  inheritance  vested  In  the  sons.  Tbe 
well-known  law  of  the  French  monarchy,  which  ex- 
cludes the  female  line  from  the  succession  to  the  crown, 


Last  wills  and  testaments  are  not  in  use.  la 
case  of  failure  of  issue,  the  brothers  of  the 
deceased  are  next  in  succession,  or  else  the 
paternal  or  maternal «  uncles.  A  ntmierons 
train  of  relations  is  the  comfort  and  the  honour 
of  old  age.  To  live  without  raising  heirs  to 
yourself  2  is  no  advantage  in  Germany. 

XXI.  To  adopt  the  quarrels  as  well  as  tbe 
friendships  of  your  parents  and  relations'  is 


had  its  origin  in  the  woods  of  Germany.  It  is  tras  that, 
in  process  of  time,  the  law  of  the  Franks  gave  way  to 
the  civil  law ;  and  women,  though  Incapable  of  perform- 
ing military  duty,  were  allowed  to  succeed  to  fiefe^ 
which,  for  that  reason,  were  called  improper 'fiefe.  The 
Salic  law  lost  Its  force  In  France,  except  as  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  in  which  respect  it  has  remained 
inflexible  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  monarchy  to 
the  present  time.  Spirit  <if  Lmo9t  b.  zviii.  ch.  22.  See 
also  Rapin's  Dissertation. 

2  To  be  possessed  of  great  wealth,  try  whatever  means 
acquired,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  old  without  issue, 
gave  the  highest  credit  and  Importance  to  a  Roman  citi- 
zen. He  was  surrounded  by  flatterers,  who  paid  their 
court,  and  with  emulation  sent  handsome  presents.  In 
hopes  of  being  made  testamentary  heirs,  or,  at  least,  of 
obtaining  a  legacy.  The  advantages  of  this  sjtuatfam 
were  such,  that  fethers  often  renounced  their  children, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  Incense  of  adulation.  Rome  was 
divided  Into  two  classes ;  the  rich,  who  amused  their 
followers  with  expectations ;  and  the  legacy-hunters, 
who  panted  for  sudden  riches.  Seneca  has  drawn,  as  it 
were  in  miniature,  a  striking  picture  of  the  avariclooe 
sycophant :  he  is  a  vulture,  lying  in  wait  for  a  carcass. 
VuUur  eatt  cadaver  expeetat.  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Martial,  have  made  both  ranks  of  men  a  subjea  of  ridi- 
cule.   See  AnnaUf  b.  ill.  s.  26. 

3  In  the  rude  state  of  society,  before  men  had  any  no- 
tion of  an  umpire  or  magistrate  to  decide  their  differ- 
ences, It  was  natural  that  every  man  should  exercise  a 
right  to  repel  injuries  from  himself  and  his  femlly.  It 
was  also  natural  that  he  should  demand  atonement  from 
the  wrong-doer.  Resentment  is  an  active  principle 
in  the  frame  of  man.  In  the  minds  of  savages  it  inflam> 
ed  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Their  relations,  their  friends, 
and  their  clan,  joined  in  the  quarrel.  Whole  tribea 
waged  war  against  each  other  for  the  sake  of  an  Indivi- 
dual.  Ties  of  consanguinity  and  the  sentiments  of 
social  affection  contributed  to  aggravate  the  mischief, 
Every  rude  uncivilized  state  was  filled  with  Intestine 
broils.  It  was  the  pride  of  a  German  (and  the  sama 
may  be  seen  among  the  savages  of  America)  to  expect 
redress  from  the  vigour  of  his  own  arm.  He  thought 
it  infemous,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  to  give  up  to  another 
the  right  of  determining  what  reparation  he  should 
accept,  or  with  what  vengeance  he  should  rest  satisfied. 
It  is  well  known  that  In  Britain  when  a  man  belonging 
to  a  particular  tribe  or  clan  commiued  a  murder,  ven- 
geance was  pursued  not  only  against  the  offender  and 
his  femily,  but  against  the  whole  clan ;  and  this  spirit 
of  revenge  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  dtadljf 
feud.  During  the  short  reign  of  King  Edmund,  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  the  deadly  feud,  except  between 
the  relations  of  the  deceased  and  the  murderer  himself 
(See  Hume's  SSwt.  App.  i.);  so  late  was  It  before  men 
could  be  taught  to  resign  their  natural  rights  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  a  surer  protection  under  a  regular 
governmenL  And  yet  we  see  some  rudiments  of  civil 
society  among  the  ancient  Germans.  They  began  to 
form  an  idea  of  a  public  Interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  peace.  We  have  seen  In  this  tract,  s.  xll.  and  in  the 
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lield  to  be  an  indispensable  duty.  In  their  re- 
sentments, however,  they  are  not  implacable. 
Injuries  are  adjusted  by  a  settled  measure  of 
compensation.     Atonement  is  made  for  *  homi- 


notea,  that  a  coropositioD  for  offences  was  made  by  a 
mulct  of  cattle,  and  that  the  king  or  chteft  of  the  sute 
received  a  fine  for  the  yioUtion  of  tlie  public  peace. 
The  savage,  who  before  that  time  depended  on  his  owq 
znartial  vigour,  was  willing  to  resign  his  resentment  to 
the  direction  of  the  magistrate,  and  lo  receive  a  stated 
compensation.  The  spirit  of  revenge  was  appeased, 
•Bd  the  dmidlyftud  of  course  gave  way  to  the  new 
Jurisdiction. 

4  This  compromise  for  manslaughter  and  other  per- 
sonal injuries  had  the  happy  effect  of  curbing  the  ferocity 
of  a  barbarous  race ;  but  still  the  principle  of  the  compo- 
flKion  was  a  ntisfacUon  to  the  injured  party.  Avarice 
vras  called  in  to  appease  revenge.  A  debt  was  supposed 
to  be  due  for  the  crime  committed,  and  this  appears  to 
hava  been  established  in  the  remotest  ages.  Homer  men> 
tione  a  composition  for  murder : 

■ Ifabmlurtaleed, 

6d  \atlL  atanaBcot  «•  rendt  tha  dead. 

A4n  thariaoilitaror  bkaoo  iMfifei: 

TtM  piioD  or  blood  dtaohatfKl,  llw  moidtiw  BvM. 

And  again  in  the  description  of  Achilles's  shield : 


Then  in  fb*  rgram  awum  a  DomeRMM  tain, 
Tbc  nb)Mt  of  debate,  a  tOTTMnian  ilaia : 
Om  ptewb  tha  Una  dknhaiiad,  wUcfa  one  diniad, 
Anl  teda  the  pubUe  Mid  ito  lawi  dMlda. 

18lh  mad,  V.  sn. 


Thia  mode  of  composition  for  crimes  and  injuries  was 
adopted  hy  the  various  communities  in  Germany ;  but 
their  descendants,  after  the  irruption  into  Oaul,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  still  claimed  the  right  of  waging  private 
war  for  private  injuries.   Hostilities  continued  during 
a  number  of  years,  and  the  animosity  of  the  contending 
parties  laid  a  see  ne  of  blood.  Charlemagne  e  ndeavoured 
by  a  positive  law  to  abolish  the  mischief;  but  the  genius 
of  one  man  was  not  sufficient  to  eradicate  a  custom  su 
firmly  established.    See  Bobertson,  HM.  <^  Charles  V. 
vol.  i.  p.  54.   Some  of  the  prices  settled  by  the  Salic  law 
for  a  variety  of  offences  may  tie  seen  in  this  tract,  s.  12, 
note.   By  the  law  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  the 
price  of  the  king's  head,  or  his  wbkboild,  was  fixed  at 
30^000  thrinuqMf  a  species  of  coin  whose  value  is  uncer- 
tain. The  price  of  the  prince's  head  was  I5,n00  thrint»a$ ; 
the  bisho(/s  or  alderman's,  8,000;  the  sheriff's,  4,000;  a 
thane's  or  clergyman's,  2,000;  a  ceorle's,  266.     Hume's 
£Bsfory,  App.  1.    To  complete  this  system,  it  remained 
to  compel  the  delinquent  to  pay,  and  the  person  Injured 
to  accept,  a  proper  satisfaction.    This  point  being  once 
established,  men  resigned  their  savage  rights  of  revenge, 
and  the  civil  magistrate  was  enabled  to  preserve  public 
order  and  tranquillity.    And  thus,  says  Blackstone,  by 
the  Irish  Brehon  law,  in  case  of  murder,  the  BasHON, 
or  judge,  was  used  to  compound  between  the  murderer 
and  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  by  causing  the  malefac- 
tor to  give  unto  them,  or  the  child  or  wife  of  him  that 
was  slain,  a  recompense,  which  they  called  an  briacm. 
And  in  our  Saxon  laws  (particularly  those  of  King 
Athetstan)  the  several  wBasoiLDS  for  homicide  are  es- 
tablished in  progressive  order,  from  the  death  of  the 
ceorle,  or  peasant,  up  to  that  of  the  king  himself. 
In  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  we  have  an  account  of  what 
'other  offences  were  then  redeemable  by  wbrboild,  and 
what  were  not  so.   Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  ch.  23.   In  pro- 
cess of  Ume,  whan  the  civil  union  was  better  understood, 
and  men  saw  that,  by  depositing  their  resentments  in 


cide  by  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  and  by  that 
satisfaction  the  whole  family  is  appeased:  a 
happy  regulation,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  since  it 
serves  to  curb  that  spirit  of  revenge  wluch  is 
the  natural  result  of  liberty  in  the  exce88.|  Hos- 
pitality s  and  convivial  pleasure  are  no  where  so 
liberally  enjoyed.  To  refuse  admittance  to  a 
guest  were  an  outrage  against  humanity.  The 
roaster  of  the  house  welcomes  every  stranger, 
and  regales  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  If 
his  stock  falls  short,  he  becomes  a  visitor  \o  his 
neighbour,  and  conducts  his  new  acquaintance 
to  a  more  plentiful  table.  They  do  not  wait  to 
be  invited,  nor  is  it  of  any  consequenee,  since  a 
cordial  reception  is  always  certain.  Between 
an  intimate  and  an  entire  stranger  no  distinc-> 
iion  is  made.  The  law  of  hospitality  is  the 
same.  The  departing  guest  receives  as  a  present 
whatever  he  desires,  and  the  host  retaliates  by 
asking  with  the  same  freedom.  A  German 
delights  in  the  gifts  which  he  receives  $  jret  by 
bestowing  he  imputes  nothing  to  you  as  a  favour. 


the  hands  of  the  state,  their  personal  safoty  and  their 
property  could  be  better  defended,  crimes  were  no  longer 
considered  as  mere  personal  injuries, but  were  punished 
as  offences  against  the  good  order  and  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. Revenge  and  personal  satisfaction  for  the 
wrong  commitud  were  no  longer  the  objects  in  view. 
The  public  justice  of  the  community  was  found  to  be 
the  best  protection,  and,  in  a  regular  but  gradual  pro- 
gression, as  succeeding  generations  became  more  pol- 
ished and  enlightened,  that  system  of  jurisprudence 
grew  up,  by  which  men  find  their  lives,  their  liberty, 
and  their  property,  sufficiently  guarded.  See  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  savages  in  cases 
of  murder,  differing  but  little  from  the  customs  of  the 
Germans,  European  SettlemenU  in  America,  vol.  i.  p. 
180  and  181. 

6  Tacitus  is  confirmed  by  Julius  Cesar,  who  says,  the 
laws  of  hospitality  are  inviolable  among  the  Germans. 
Their  visitors  are  sure  of  a  cordial  reception.    Their 
houses  are  open  to  every  guest.  Book  vi.  s.  22.    Lafitau 
informs  us,  that  the  laws  of  hospitality  are  held  sacred 
by  the  savages  of  America.     The  guest,  on  his  first 
arrival,  never  tells  who  he  is,  or  whence  he  came,  nor 
does  the  master  of  the  house  make  any  inquiry.   No 
Ume  is  lost  in  that  exchange  of  compliments  so  much 
cultivated  i)y  polished  nations.    The  stranger,  as  soon 
as  he  enters  the  cabin,  has  his  repast  laid  before  him, 
and  he  sits  down  to  it  without  ceremony.     His  account 
of  himself  is  always  gi  ven  after  his  meal,  and  sometimes 
at  the  end  of  four,  six,  or  ten  days.   MtBure  dee  Sau- 
vageef  vol.  it.    See  an  account  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments in  America,  vol.  1.  p.  171.   Montesquieu  observes 
that  hospitality  flourishes  most  where  the  manners  are 
rude  and  simple.    The  spirit  of  commerce  may  unite 
civilized  nations,  but  individuals  are  not  thexQore  con- 
nected.  Every  thing  in  those  countries  has  its  price. 
The  sentiments  of  the  heart,  the  social  affections,  and 
the  virtues  of  humanity,  are  exchanged  and  bartered 
in  a  course  of  trafiic.   Barbarians  have  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  their  interest    %iirit  qfLawe^b.  zz.  ch. 2. 
The  Burgundian  law  imposed  a  fine  on  every  man  who 
refused  his  roof  and  fireside  to  the  coming  guest;  Imt 
the  Salic  law  provided,  that  no  man  should  harbour  an 
I  atrocious  criminal. 
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and  for  what  he  receives  he  acknowledges  no 
I  obligation. 

XXII.  In  this  manner  the  Germans  pride 
themselves  upon  their  frankness  and  generosity. 
Their  hours  of  rest  are  protracted  to  broad  day- 
light. As  soon  as  they  rise,  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  bathe,  and  generally,  on  account  of  the 
intense  severity  of  the  climate,  in  warm  water.i 
They  then  betake  themselves  to  their  meal,  each 
on  a  separate  seat,  and  at  his  own  table.s  Hav- 
ing finished  their  repast,  they  proceed  com- 
pletely armed  to  the  despatch  of  business,  and 
frequently  to  a  convivial  meeting.  To  devote 
both  day  and  night  to  deep  drinking  is  a  disgrace 
to  no  man.  Disputes,  as  will  be  the  case  with 
people  in  liquor,  frequently  arise,  and  are  sel- 
dom confinfed  to  opprobrious  language.  The 
quarrel  generally  ends  in  a  scene  of  blood.'  Im- 
portant subjects,  Buch  as  the  reconciliation  of 
•nemieSy  the  forming  of  family-alliances,  the 


1  Contrivances  for  bathing  in  warm  water  occur  in 
the  books  of  almost  all  travellers  in  North  America. 
The  Inhabitants  of  the  south  have  recourse  to  lakes  and 
rivers.  Lafiiau  informs  us,  that  the  people  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  living  under  the  intense  heal  of  the  sun,  as 
aoon  as  they  rise  in  the  morning,  twtake  themselves, 
men  and  women,  to  the  seaside,  where  that  advantage 
Is  near  at  hand,  or  to  the  nearest  river,  and  there  ezer- 
else  themselves  in  the  water  for  a  considerable  time. 
Maun  des  Sauv€Lge»j  vol.  i.  p.  265.  The  severity  of  the 
winter  towards  the  north  requires  the  use  of  hot  stoves. 
The  Russians  are  remarkable  for  the  same  custom. 
Their  vapour-baths,  to  which  men  and  ^  women  resort 
promiscuously,  and,  afl^er  exciting  a  violent  perspira- 
tion, go  forth  without  any  covering  to  roll  in  the  snow, 
are  described  at  length  by  Abbe  la  Chappe,  in  his 
account  of  his  Joumejf  through  Siberia  to  TobdaJd. 

2  The  manner  in  which  the  Romans  placed  themselves 
at  table,  difleied  from  most  other  nations.  Three  couches, 
called  triclinia,  were  ranged  in  order,  Init  so  as  to  leave 
the  «nd  of  the  table  open  for  the  approach  of  the  ser- 
vants. Three  persons  lay,  in  effeminate  luxury,  on 
each  of  the  couches ;  sometimes  four  or  five.  Horace 
mentions  four: 

Scpc  tribw  leetfa  fideaa  eouan  qiMleniai. 

Cicero,  in  Pisonem,  says,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
house  neat  or  elegant.  Five  Greeks,  and  often  more, 
lay  crowded  on  one  couch.  Nihil  apud  hunc  lautumt 
nihil  elegana.  Graei  gwtm  ttipati  in  lectvlia,  gape 
plurea.  Tacitus  seems  never  to  be  better  pleased,  than 
•when  he  has  opportunity  of  passing  an  oblique  censure 
on  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  Germans  in  a  more  manly  way  seated  them- 
selves each  at  his  own  table.  That  this  was  the  primi- 
tive custom  of  remote  ages,  appears  frequently  in 
Homer ;  and  Virgil,  his  great  imitator,  says, 


ttiiauaiiHdeicpalk;  Uouieto 
Pvpttuli  ntiU  patraa  ooaMett 


lUi  VIS  Ibdr  laaple,  tUi  thdr  oonrt  of  tlmu  i 
Ben  at  ihair  Mond  feait  iha  btbcn  mu 


3  The  same  love  of  liquor,  with  all  Its  consequential 
mischiefs,  have  been  observed  by  all  travellers  among 
Um  savage  tribes  of  Amarica.   Charlevoix  says,  the 


election  of  chiefs,  and  even  peace  and  wsa',4 
generally  canvassed  in  their  carousing  festiTmls. 
The  convivial  moment,  according  to  their  notion, 
is  the  true  season  for  business,  when  the  mind 
opens  itself  in  plain  simplicity,  or  grows  warm 
with  bold  and  noble  ideas.  Strangers  to  artifice, 
and  knowing  no  refinement,  they  tell  their  sen- 
timents without  disguise.  The  pleasure  of  tlie 
table  expands  their  hearts,  and  calls  forth  ey^ry 
secret.  On  the  following  day  the  subject  of 
debate  is  again  taken  into  consideration,  and 
thus  two  different  periods  of  time,  have  their 
distinct  uses;  when  warm,  they  debate;  when 
cool,  they  decide. 

XXIII.  Their  beverage  is  a  liquor  drawn 
from  barley  or  from  wheat,  and,  like  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  fermented  to  a  spirit.^  The  settlers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  provide  themselvesi 
with  wine.  Their  food  is  of  the  simplest  kind  $ 
wild  apples,  the  flesh  of  an  animal  reeentljr 
killed,  or  coagulated  milk.«    Without  skill  in 


avarice  of  the  French  dealers  introduoed  dnmkennesM 
among  them,  and  that  in  the  streets  of  Montreal,  ho*- 
bands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisterey 
were  frequently  seen  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  worry- 
ing one  another  with  their  teeth,  like  so  many  enraged 
wolves.  Charlevoix,  Journal  ^  a  Voyage  to  North 
America^  letter  viii.  See  also  the  E>uropean  SeUlemetda 
in  America^  vol.  i.  p.  169.  To  suppress  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  intoxication  among  the  Franks,  the  Salio 
Law  ordained,  that  if  a  roan  were  killed  at  a  convivial 
meeting,  in  company  with  five  or  seven,  the  survivors 
should  convict  one  as  the  offender,  or  jointly  pay  the 
composition  for  his  death.  Tit.  De  Homicidiia  in  Can- 
vivio  /actis. 

4  Lipsius  says,  that,  when  he  read  Xenophon's  account 
of  the  Persians  {Cyropmdia,  lib.  viii.),  he  was  struck 
with  the  wonderful  conformity  of  the  eastern  nations  to 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans.  See  the  speech 
of  Civilis  in  a  sacred  grove,  when  all  were  warm  with 
liquor.  Hist.  b.  iv.  s.  14.  Plutarch,  In  his  Sjfmpoeiaa, 
b.  vii.  qu.  9,  observes,  that  it  was  the  cosiMn  of  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  to  debate  of  state 
affairs  at  their  convivial  meetings.  He  refers  to  a  pas- 
sage in  Homer,  where  Nestor  advises  Agamemnon  to 
prepare  a  feast,  and  then  hear  the  ablest  counsellor. 
For  this  Plutarch  gives  a  reason :  There  is,  he  says,  a 
wineless  drunkenness  excited  by  anger,  malice,  ambi- 
lion,  and  other  turbulent  passions ;  but  wine  rather 
overcomes  the  bad  affections,  and  stirs  and  agitates  the 
generous  emotions  of  the  heart.  Among  the  American 
savages,  when  any  businen  of  consequence  is  traosaci- 
ed,  they  appoint  a  feast  upon  the  occasion,  of  which  al- 
most the  whole  tribe  partakes.  European  SeitUmentt 
in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

6  Pliny  the  elder  observes,  that  the  EgypUans  had 
their  intoxicating  liquor  distilled  from  grain,  which 
their  country  produced  In  great  abundance.  But  white 
the  Earth  thought  that  she  was  yielding  large  crops  of 
corn,  the  wit  of  man,  ever  Ingenious  in  new  modes  of 
vice,  derived  the  art  of  making  even  water  an  intoxical- 
i ng  liquor.  Heu^  mira  vitiorum  eolertia  !  ifnetUmm  eat 
quemadmodum  aqua  quoque  inebriaret,  Nat.  Sat.  lib. 
xiv.  s.  29. 

6  What  Tacitus  calls  lae  eoncretum,  coagtilated  mOk, 
Cesar  calls  by  the  name  of  cheese.  Miyar  para  vutma 
eonem  ladat  «t  eaaeo,  et  coma  consiMtf.   Da  BaU.  GalL 
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cookcr3r»  or  without  leasoning  to  stimulate  the 
palate,7  they  eat  to  satisfy  nature.  But  they  do 
not  drink  merely  to  quench  their  thirst.  Indulge 
their  love  of  liquor  to  the  excess  which  they 
reqttire,8  and  you  need  not  employ  the  terror 
of  your  arms{  their  own  vices  will,  subdue 
them. 

XXIV.  Their  public  spectacles  boast  of  no 
▼ariety.  They  have  but  one  sort,  and  that  they 
repeat  at  all  their  meetings.  A  band  of  young 
men  make  if  ^their  pastime  to  dance  entirely 
naked  amidst  pointed  swords  and  javelins.     By 


lib.  vl.  •.  31  Alny  the  elder  wonders,  that  a  race  of 
meD,  who  lired  su  much  ou  milk,  had  not  the  skill  to 
Baake  cheeee.  They  converted  it  Into  a  kind  of  whej 
and  butler,  and  used  It  as  an  unguent.  Nat.  IStt.  b. 
xL  «.  96.  Stdontua  ApoUinarie,  in  a  llule  poem  on  the 
Germans,  tells  us,  that  they  made  use  of  butter  to  oil 
their  hair. 

IflfaHdoDt  MidQ  odBMn  batyrok 

7  The  refinements  of  the  culinary  science  were  un- 
known to  the  Germans.  Pomponius  Mela  sajs,  that 
they  fed  on  the  raw  flesh  of  animals,  either  recently 
killed,  or  after  it  was  pounded  in  the  hide  bj  their  feet 
and  bands  to  some  degree  of  suflness.  See  Mela,  b.  Ui. 
ch.  3.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  studied  the  plea- 
eures  of  the  table,  and  luxury  was  la  such  vogue,  that, 
as  we  are  told  bj  Pliny,  the  price  of  a  triumph  was  not 
too  much  for  a  good  cook.  The  man  who  by  his  exqui- 
•ite  skill  could  enable  his  master  to  eat  up  his  fortune, 
was  In  the  highest  request  Caqui  triumphorum  pretiia 
parabafUur;  nuUu&que  prope  Jam  morUdia  attimatur 
pUtri»i  quam  qui  perititainu  cenaum  domini  mergit. 
Plin.  lib.  Iz.  s.  17.  Slatius,  in  an  elegant  poem,  giving 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  a  night 
with  a  friend,  says,  they  had  no  &ahionable  dishes,  no 
nrfUes  fromdisuni  climates,  and  no  wines  of  an  age  to 
vie  with  consuls  of  ancient  date.  Wretched  they,  who 
knowthe  difference  between  the  Phasian  bird  and  the 
crane  of  Rhodope ;  who  can  tell  what  kind  of  goose  has 
the  largest  liver;  why  the  Tuscan  boar  exceeds  the 
Umbrian ;  and  on  which  coast  may  be  found  the  best 
bed  of  oysters  I 

Nieqw  mfan  ludDxia  vratrli 

Brntarimoi,  mt  cpalu  diww  a  mA»  pctiUu, 


VIoiqM  paqictoii  avo  mrtaaiia  futis. 
ahi  iBiwi, qooi  aow»  jmat quid  PbMJdot  *la 
Dim  «b  bybanu  Himdopci  graa ;  quia  mnf  a  uma 
Kita fafBl ;  our  TboaeuBpv gtuendar  Umbra; 
u  ooaalqrUa  moUiiM  dgk. 

Stat  S^v.  Vh.  Iv. 


poMtt.  a 


Floras  relates,  that  the  Clmbrians,  after  their  expedi- 
tion over  the  Alps,  lost  all  their  ferocity  by  the  use  of 
bread,  meat  dressed  at  the  fire,  and  the  delicious  wines 
of  Italy ;  and,  by  consequence,  were  more  easily  defeat- 
ed by  Blarius.   Floras,  b.  iii.  ch.  3. 

8  Thus  we  know  that  the  Europeans,  when  they  settle^l 
in  North  America,  soon  found  it  thek  interest  to  supply 
the  natives  with  spirituous  liquors.  They  waged  a  war 
of  gin  and  brandy  against  the  various  tribes,  some  of 
which  have  been  subdued,  and  others  almost  totally  ex- 
tirpated, by  their  own  drankenness.  See  Charlevoix, 
letter  viil.  The  tame  writer  says,  that  a  savage,  being 
asked  by  a  French  officer  what  he  thought  the  brandy, 
which  he  loved  so  much,  was  made  of,  gave  for  answer  : 
**  It  Is  made  of  tonguea  and  htarU ;  for  when  1  have 
drunk  h,  I  fear  nothing,  and  I  talk  like  an  angel." 
Letter  zxi  p.  83. 


constant  exercise,  this  kind  of  exhibition  has 
become  an  art,  and  art  has  taught  them  to  per- 
form with  grace  and  elegance.  Their  talents, 
however,  are  not  let  out  for  hire.s  Though 
some  danger  attends  the  practice,  the  pleasure 
of  the  spectator  is  their  only  recompense.  In 
the  character '  of  a  German  there  is  nothing  so 
remarkable  as  his  passion  for  play.  Without 
the  excuse  of  liquor  (strange  as  it  may  seem  !), 
in  their  cool  and  sober  moments  they  have 
recourse  to  dice,^  as  to  a  serious  and  regular 


9  Public  exhibitions  cost  the  Athenians  more  than| 
their  wars*  At  Rome  the  expense  was  enormous,  and 
the  profession  of  a  player  was  so  profitable,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  Roscius  gained  annually  a  sum  almost 
incredible.  In  the  luj^ury  of  the  times  that  followed, 
immense  fortunes  were  acquired  by  the  public  per- 
formers. 

10  The  rage  for  gaming,  which  has  been  observed 
among  barbarians  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
may  be  accounted  for  without  much  difficulty.  The 
life  of  a  savage  is  passed  in  war,  in  hunting,  fishing,  and 
in  scenes  of  plunder  and  rapine.  When  that  employ- 
ment no  longer  calls  for  his  exertions,  he  sinks  down  in 
listless  indolence.  The  ordinary  occurrences  of  the 
day  have  nothing  to  rouM  his  faculties.  Tired  of  himself 
and  of  languid  apathy,  he  wants  some  object  to  excite 
and  agitate  his  passions.  Gaming  answers  this  purpose. 
Every  thing  is  put  to  the  decision  of  chance ;  hope  and 
fear  succeed  each  other;  and  juy  and  rage,  and  pleasure 
and  disappointment,  excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  the 
soul.  The  danger  of  losing  his  whole  stock,  and  even 
his  liberty,  relieves  the  savage  from  the  oppression 
under  which  he  laboured.  The  deeper  the  play,  the 
more  his  passions  are  alarmed ;  and  that  inward  conflict, 
that  agitation  of  the  mind,  is  the  incentive  that  makes 
him  delight  in  games  of  chance.  Brotier  quotes  a  re- 
markable passage  from  St.  Ambrose,  who  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  a  barbarous  people  engaged  at  play.  The 
Huns,  he  says,  a  fierce  and  waririce  race,  are  always 
subject  to  a  set  of  usurers,  who  lend  them  what  they 
want  for  the  purposes  of  gaming.  They  live  without 
laws,  and  yet  obey  the  laws  of  dice.  Et  cum  tine  Ugibua 
vivaniy  aUa  soliua  Ugibua  obtdirt.  St  Ambrose  adds, 
that  when  the  unsuccessful  gamester  has  lost  his  ail,  he 
sets  his  liberty,  and  even  his  life,  upon  a  single  cast, 
and  is  accounted  infamous  if  he  does  not  pay  his  delMs 
of  honour.  Upon  this  principle  a  person  well  known 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  suffered  death  at  the  command 
of  the  winner.  Lafitau  has  an  entire  chapter  concerning 
the  love  of  play  among  the  savages  of  America.  Ha 
describes  their  manner  of  supplying  the  want  of  dice, 
by  forming  the  bones  of  animals  to  a  convenient  sise, 
with  six  faces,  but  two  larger  than  the  rest,  one  of  them 
black,  and  the  other  of  a  pale  yellow  hue.  One  half  of  a 
village  plays  against  the  other,  and  often  village  against 
village^.  They  hazard  all  they  have,  and.  frequently  re- 
tire stark  naked  in  the  deep  snow  and  rigour  of  the 
winter.  They  even  stake  their  liberty,  and  go  willingly 
into  servitude.  Lafitau  cites  father  Label  to  prove  the 
same  custom  among  the  negroes  of  Africa.  Maun  daa 
Sauvagea,  vol.  ii.  p.  338  to  359.  See  also  Charlevoix, 
vol.  ii.  p.  12  and  13.  Dr.  Robertson  says,  the  same  causes 
which  so  often  prompt  penions  in  civilized  life  to  have 
recourse  to  this  pastime,  render  it  the  delight  of  the 
savage.  Both  run  with  transport  to  whatever  is  inter- 
esting enough  to  stir  and  agitate  their  minds.  Hence 
the  Americans,  who  at  other  times  are  so  indiflbrent, 
so  phlegmatic,  so  silent,  and  animated  with  so  few 
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buinesB,  with  the  mott  desperate  spirit  commit* 
ting  their  whole  substance  to  chance,  and  when 
thej  have  lost  their  all,  putting  their  liberty  and 
even  their  persons  upon  the  last  hazard  of  the 
die.  The  loser  yields  himself  to  slavery.  Young, 
robust,  and  valiant,  he  submits  to  be  chained, 
and  even  exposed  to  sale.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
a  ruinous  and  inveterate  habit  They  are  vic- 
tims to  folly,  and  they  call  themselves  men  of 
honour.  The  winner  is  always  in  a  hurry  to 
barter  away  the  slaves  acquired  by  success  at 
play  I  he  is  ashamed  of  his  victory,  and  there- 
fore puts  away  the  remembrance  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 

XXV.  The  slaves  in  general  are  not  arranged 
at  their  several  employments  in  the  household 
affairs,  as  is  the  practice  at  Rome.  Each  has 
his  separate  habitation,  and  his  own  establish- 
ment to  manage.  The  master  considers  him  as 
an  agrarian  dependent,!  who  is  obliged  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  of  cattle,  or  of 
wearing  apparel.  The  slave  obejrs,  and  the 
state  of  servitude  extends  no  further.  All  do- 
mestic affairs  are  managed  by  the  master's  wife 
and  children.  To  punish  a  slave  with  stripes, 
to  load  him  with  chains,  or  condemn  him  to 


desiresi  as  soon  as  they  engage  at  play,  become  rapa- 
cious, ImpaUent,  noisy,  and  almost  frantic  with  eager- 
ness. Their  furs,  their  domestic  utensils,  their  clothes, 
their  arms,  are  staked  at  the  gaming-table ;  and  when 
all  is  lost,  high  as  their  sense  of  independence  is,  in  a 
wild  emotion  of  despair  or  hope,  they  will  often  risk 
their  personal  liberty  upon  a  single  casC  HUtory  qf 
Ameriea,  vol.  ii.  p.  203  and  203.  The  love  of  play  and 
dice  is,  undoubtedly,  a  passion  of  mat  antiquity,  and 
will  not  easily  be  eradicated.  A  writer  in  Churchill's 
Voyages  says,  he  went  to  St.  Cosmo,  half  a  league  from 
Mexico,  to  see  the  house  and  gardens  of  Don  John  de 
Vargas ;  the  first  finely  finished,  and  the  second  full  of 
fountains.  This  gentleman  keeps  his  coach  and  six, 
spends  six  thousand  pieces  of  eight  a  year,  without  any 
other  revenue  but  what  he  has  from  cards  and  dice. 
On  some  nights  he  wins  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  eiglil. 
Churchill's  Foyo^e*,  vol.  iv.  p.  608.  Have  not  such 
persons  been  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  in  modern  times  7 
St.  Ambrose,  in  the  tract  quoted,  above,  assigns  the 
reason:  Dice  have  their  laws,  which  the  courts  of 
justice  cannot  conquer.  Habet  tt  aUa  »wu  legeaj  qua$ 
Jura  fori  non  mdvunL  See  SenfUebius,  De  Alea  Vete- 
runif  p.  14. 

1  Sea  in  Tacitus  (ilfiiuUs,  b.  ziv.  a  49)  an  account  of 
Pedanius  Secundus,  who  had  fourscore  servants  in  his 
fiunily,  with  specific  names  for  their  several  depart- 
ments. This  was  called  his  city  establ{shment,/ami2ia 
ttrbana.  In  the  country  the  Romans  had  their  rural 
slaves  under  diffisrent  appellations.  In  Germany  the 
slaves  were  pnsdial  servants,  not  indeed  at  liberty,  l}ut 
annexed  to  the  soil,  gUba  adteripU.  Their  condition, 
Broiler  observes,  was  the  same  as  thai  of  the  vassals, 
or  ssaFS,  who,  a  few  centuries  ago,  were  so  numerous 
in  every  part  ef  Europe.  The  German  conquerors,  in 
imitation  of  Uie  Romans,  had  their  real  slaves,  while 
those  who  remained  in  a  state  of  rural  vassalage  were 
called  uoL  This  distinction  appears  in  the  Salio  law, 
tit.  xzx.  See  in  Spelman's  Qlot9ar!ft  title  VilUuuu, 
VUlenage  was  a  species  of  tenure  manifestly  derived 
from  the  Germans.  I 


hard  labour,  is  unusual.    It  is  tme,  that  ilaves* 
are  sometimes  put  to  death,  not  under  colour  of 
justice,  or  of  any  authority  vested  in  the  maa* 
ter  s  but  in  a  transport  .of  passion,  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  as  is  often  the  case  in  a  sudden  aflfray ;. 
but  it  is  also  true,  that  this  species  of  homicide 
passes  with  impunity.     The  freedmens  are  not 
of  much  higher  consideration  than  the  actual 
slaves:  they  obtain  no  rank  in  the  masteria 
family,  and,  if  we  except  the  parts  of  Germany 
where  monarchy  is   established,^  they  never 
figure  on  the  stage  of  public  business.     In  deo* 
potic  govemnkents  they  rise  above  the  men  of 
ingenuous  birth,  and  even  eclipse  the  whole  body 
of  the  nobles.^    In  other  states  the  subordinatioD 
of  the  freedmen  is  a  proof  of  public  liberty. 
XXVI.   The  practice  of  placing  money  at 


3  A  composition  was  paid  for  homicide ;  but  still,  It 
seems,  a  man  might  kill  his  slave  with  impunity.  The 
Salic  law  provided  afterwards,  thai  he  who  killed  ihfa 
slave  of  another,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  fine,  and 
the  expense  of  the  suit. 

3  The  slave  at  Rome,  when  manumitted,  was  called 
LnaaTUs,  and  his  descendants  were  uaaRTon.  In  pro* 
cess  of  time,  when  the  Franks,  in  their  new  poasessions» 
became  acquainted  with  money,  the  ceremony  of  eo- 
franchisement  was  performed  t^  striking  out  of  the 
slave's  hand  a  denarxus,  and  from  that  circumstance 
the  freedman  was  called  dbnabiatos.  Their  rank,  how- 
ever, was  little  higher  than  that  of  a  slave  -,  and  by  the 
Ripuarian  law,  tit.  Ivii.  lex  4,  if  a  fi>eedman  died  without 
issue,  his  fortune  went  to  the  public  treasury. 

4  As  often  as  an  opportunity  oflStrs,  Tacitus  has  aft 
eye  to  the  manners  of  his  own  country.  He  glances,  in 
this  place,  at  Pallas,  Narcissus,  Icelus,  and  others  of 
that  description,  who,  under  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Galba, 
rose  to  the  first  eminence  in  the  state.  The  tyranny  of 
such  men  was  a  galling  yoke  to  eveiy  liberal  mind. 
Nerva,  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines,  never  transacted  any 
kind  of  public  business  by  the  intervention  of  their 
freedmen.  We  are  told  that  Adrian,  seeing  one  of  hi* 
slaves  walking,  with  a  femiliar  air,  between  two  senators, 
ordered  a  person  to  go  directly  and  give  the  impudent 
fellow  a  box  on  the  &ce,  with  this  monition, "  Learn  more 
respect  for  those,  to  whom  you  may  be  transferred  as  a 
slave."  Tacitus  infornw  us,  that  Agrtcola  never  suflered 
his  slaves  or  freedmen  to  play  the  part  of  agents  in  the 
aflkirs  of  his  administration.  See  L^e  <f  Agrieola,  s. 
19.  It  is  observed  by  Montesquieu  (£^'rtf  ^  Loan,  b. 
XV.  ch.  18.),  that  the  freedmen  under  the  emperors  paid 
their  court  to  the  weaknesses  of  their  roasters,  and  then 
taught  them  to'  reign  by  their  vices,  not  their  virtuea 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  abuse  of  power  that  pre- 
vailed at  Rome  under  the  worst  of  the  emperors,  waa 
also  felt  In  those  parts  of  Germany,  where  monarchy 
and  despotism  were  established. 

5  We  have  here  four  distinct  ranks;  the  nobles,  the 
men  of  ingenuous  birth,  the  freedmSn,  and  the  slaves. 
In  Gaul,  according  to  C6Bsar,tlMre  were  two  principal 
orders  of  men,  the  dratds  and  the  nobles,  the  coomioii 
people  being  little  better  Uian  slavea  Book  vi.  s.  12. 
The  Pranks,  In  Imtution  of  their  German  ancestor^ 
had  four  classes  of  men ;  iheir  nobles,  their  ingenuous, 
their  lidi,  and  their  slaves;  and  this,  Montesquieu  ob- 
serves, is  clearly  proved  by  the  composition  forofltsncss 
proportioned  to  the  diflbrent  ranks  of  the  several  com- 
plainants. fi|Mr«qf  Lows,  b.  xzx.  ch.2B.  See  MiniMMnss 
de  PAca4,  dee  Belle*  LeUrety  voL  xaxvU.  p.  641. 
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llitenst,  tnd  reaping  the  profits  of  usury^  ia 
unkiiowii  in  Germany  {  and  that  happy  igno- 
xance  ii  a  better  prevention  of  the  evil  than  a 
code  of  prohibitory  laws.  In  cultivating  the 
aoil,  they  do  not  settle  on  one  spot,  but  shift  from 
place  to  place.T  The  state  or  community  takes 
possession  of  a  certain  tract  proportioned  to  its 
nvmber  of  hands;  allotments  are  afterwards 
made  to  individuals  according  to  their  rank  and 
dignity.  In  so  extensive  a  country,  where  there 
is  no  want  of  land,  the  partition  is  easily  made. 
The  ground  tilled  in  one  year,  lies  fallow  the 
next,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  always  remains, 
the  labour  of  the  people  being  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  extent  or  goodness  of  the  soil.  Nor 
have  they  the  skill  to  make  orchard-plantations, 
to  inclose  the  meadow-grounds,  or  to  lay  out  and 
water  gardens.  From  the  earth  they  demand  no- 
thing but  com.  Hence  their  year  is  not,  as  with 
the  Romans,  divided  into  four  seasons.  They 
hare  distinct  ideas  of  winter,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer, and  their  language  has  terms  for  each  {  but 
they  neither  know  the  blessings  nor  the  name 
of  autumnj 


6  The  praetico  of  laying  out  money  at  exorbitant 
intoreit,  and  exacting  payment  with  harsh  eeverltj, 
wa  an  ancient  grievance  at  Rome,  and  a  perpetual 
cauee  of  clamour  and  aeditlon.  Laws,  it  is  true,  were 
made  at  various  times  to  suppress  the  mischief;  but 
ihoee  laws  were  eluded,  because,  as  Tacitus  sajs,  the 
public  good  gave  wajr  to  private  emolument.  See  An- 
naU,  b.  vi.  s.  16,  and  note. 

7  The  critics  make  it  a  question,  whether  it  should 
be  par  vtecs  or  per  vfoos.  But  whether  vre  understand 
that  the  Qermans  cultivated  the  lands  by  turns,  or  re- 
moved to  dUlbrent  places,  the  diflerence  does  not  seem 
to  be  material.  It  Is,  however,  ascertained  bj  Csesar, 
that  the  magistrates  portioned  out  yearly  to  every 
canton  or  Ikmily  a  quantity  of  land  in  what  part  of  the 
country  they  thought  proper,  and  in  the  neit  year  re- 
moved to  some  other  spot.  Many  reasons  are  assigned 
fi>r  this  practice ;  lest,  seduced  by  habit  and  continuance, 
they  should  learn  to  prefer  tillage  to  war ;  lest  a  desire 
of  enlarging  Uieir  possessions  should  prevail,  and  prompt 
the  stronger  to  expel  the  weaker;  lest  they  sliould 
become  curious  in  their  buildings,  in  order  to  guard 
against  Uie  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  lest  avarice 
should  get  (boting  among  them ;  and,  in  fine,  to  preserve 
contentment  and  equanimity  among  the  people,  when 
they  find  their  possessions  nothing  inferior  to  those  of 
the  most  powerful.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  s.  21.  See 
Duncan's  C»sar,  b.  vi.  s.  00,  Horace  descritws  the 
Scythians  wandering,  in  like  manner,  from  place  to 
place,  and  never  occupying  the  same  spot  for  more  than 
a  single  year. 


iBBstiai 
QeonuB  pkoim  vagu  rite 

Viviiot,«rifkUaet% 
Inmlata  qutbaaJHCatmUlMM 

fVaCH  <(  Canraa  r«nuit, 
NMMluea  pfauat  loi^ior  tau 


UbiULodiaL 


8  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  the  year  was  dls> 
tingulshed  by  two  seasons  only.  Moses  mentions  seed. 
Ume  sjod  harvest,  summer  ai^  winter.  QtnuU^  ch.  viii. 
In  process  of  time,  the  exertions  of  Industry  marked 
out  other  periods;  but  all  that  the  Germans  wanted  of 


XXVU.  Their  ftmerals  *  hare  neither  pomp 
nor  vain  ambition.  When  the  bodies  of  illus« 
trious  men  are  to  be  burned,  they  choose  a  par* 
ticttlar  kind  of  wood  for  the  purpose,  and  have 
no  other  attention.  The  funeral  pile  is  neither 
strewed  with  gannents  nor  enriched  with  frag* 
rant  spices«  The  arms  of  the  deceased  aie 
committed  to  the  flames,  and  sometimes  his 
horse.>0  A  mound  of  turf  is  raised  to  his  memory 


the  earth  was  corn  and  grain,  and,  the  harvest  being 
over,  they  had  no  fruits  to  expect  in  autumn.  Brotier 
says,  the  Germans  at  this  day  have  no  distinct  word  io 
their  language  for  the  autumnal  season.  The  term  thai 
satisfies  them  is  hiubst,  harvest  Beyond  that  period, 
the  ancient  Germans  knew  no  productions  of  the  earth, 
laaving  neither  orchards  nor  fruh-trees ;  and  accordingly 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  has  no  name  for  autumn, 
l^iat  word  in  English  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 
The/atf  if  the  Uqfia  a  paraphraslical  expression,  de- 
noting that  season  of  the  year  by  the  decay  of  Nature, 
not  by  the  maturity  of  her  fruits. 

9  The  simplicity  of  the  Germans  Is  placed  by  Tacitus, 
as  often  as  the  occasion  permits,  in  direct  contrast  to 
Roman  luxury  and  magnificence.  Pliny  relates,  that 
Cecllius  Claudius  Isidorus  ordered  for  himself  a  pom- 
pous fiineral,  which  cost  a  sum  almost  incredible. 
Book  xxxii.  And  the  same  author  says,  that  Arabia 
does  not  produce  in  a  whole  year  the  quantity  of  spica 
consumed  by  Nero  at  the  funeral  of  Poppva.  Book  xii. 
The  Romans  borrowed  their  superfluous  pomp  from 
the  eastern  nations,  and  particularly  from  the  Persians, 
who  did  not  burn  the  dead  bodies,  but  deposited  them 
in  sepulchres  of  superb  struaure,  where  they  heaped* 
an  immense  quantity  of  spices,  and  a  profusion  of  rich* 
opiaments.  Plutardi  mentions  at  the  funeral  of  Syll» 
two  hundred  and  ten  plates  of  exquisite  spices,  and  the 
images  of  Sylla  and  h^ictor  constructed  with  frankin- 
cense and  cinnamoj^The  following  lines  in  Lucan, 
describing  the  last  Vnours  paid  by  Cornelia  to  the 
remains  of  POmpey  the  Great,  happily  illustrates  the 
custom  of  the  Ronums : 

CdltagkvMi 

AmaqM,  M 

EinviM,  pktMqiM  UigH,  vrianlia 

IW  ooo^Mta  Jo«l,  foiMtoqiM  imiiUl  IsnL 

To  htf  bad*!  AKia  te  bo&di  ■  fiuMnl  pib, 
And  daoka  k  proad  wkh  nuqr  •  iMbltipeU. 
llMn  rfMws  Ui  am  widi  ueqM  seU  takid, 
Tntn  ■■  noh  non  whidi  whtt  Mnw  dmq  nsdi  { 
Tba  nlioi  of  hb  paK  violarioai  day* 
Nov  Uili  hii  lalaM  trophr  Hrt*  to  raia, 

10  The  things  which  a  German  valued  most,  were  hie 
arms  Aid  his  horse.  These  were  added  to  the  funeral 
pile,  with  a  persuasion  that  the  deceased  would  have  the 
same  delight  in  his  new  state  of  existence.  Hence  the 
samo^ustom,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
particularly  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  it 
ia  true  that  Tacitus  does  not  expressly  tell  us  that  the 
Germans  believed  In  the  hnroortallty  of  tl^prail ;  but 
in  sect  39.  we  find  that  they  had  a  conceptiff  Jf  a  Su- 
preme God,  the  Governor  of  the  world ;  rtgnator  on' 
nium  DeuMf  eaUra  ntlffeda  aiqu€  partiUia.  And  since 
it  is  evident,  that  the  Icelandic  mythology  attributed  to 
the  Deity  Infinite  power,  boundless  knowledge,  and  in- 
corruptible  justica;  since  It  ^>pears  that  they  did  not 
allow  the  DIvinhy  to  be  represented  under  any  corpo- 
real form,  nor  tu  be  confined  whhln  the  Inclosuie  of 
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«nd  this,  in  theix  opinioD,  it  a  better  sepulelire 
then  those  structures '  of  laboured  grandeur, 
which  display  the  weakness  of  huoian  vanity* 
and  are,  at  best,  a  burden  to  the  dead.  Tears 
and  lamentatioDs  are  soon  at  an  end,  but  their 
regret  does  not  so  easily  wear  away.  To  grieve 
for  the  departed  is  comely  in  the  softer  sex.  The 
women  weep  for  their  friends  }i  the  men  re- 
member them. 

. , 

walla ;  and  since  they  were  taught  to  oflbr  up  their 
adoration  In  woods  and  coDsecrated  forests ;  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  that  striking  coincidence  in  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  both  nations,  that  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  was  part  of  the  German  creed.  See  Norih- 
em  Antiquitiea,  ch.  v.  We  read,  that  in  the  tomb  of 
Childeric,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  spear,  his  sword,  with 
hia  other  warlike  weapons,  and  even  hia  horse's  head, 
were  found  in  his  tomb.  A  human  acuU  waa  also  dia- 
covered,  auppoaed  to  be  that  of  his  faithful  follower. 
See  Montfaucon,  £*«•  Monumeru  de  la  Manarchie  FYan- 
coittt  tom.  i.  p.  10.  Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  and  other 
travellers,  describe  the  same  notions  of  a  future  state, 
and  the  aame  funeral  ceremonies,  among  the  aavages  of 
America.  Dr.  Robertaon  says,  as  they  imagine  that 
departed  spirits  begin  their  career  anew  in  the  world 
whither  they  are  gone,  they  bury,  together  with  the 
bodies  of  tha  dead,  their  l»w,  their  arrows,  and  other 
weapons  used  in  hunting  or  war ;  they  deposit  In  their 
tombs  the  skins  or  stuffs  of  which  they  make  garments, 
Indian  corn,  venison,  domeatic  utenaila,  and  whatever 
is  reclconed  among  the  neceaaariea  in  their  aimple  mode 
of  life.  Hist.  <^  AmericOt  vol.  ii.  b.  4.  See  also  Euro- 
pean SeUlemenia  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  183.  Virgil  de- 
acribea  a  funeral  ceremony  exactly  aimilar  to  QaLof 
the  Oermana.  a^ 


XXVin.  Thie  is  th«  ram  of  what  I 
been  able  to  collect  touching  the  origin  of  th* 
Germans,  and  the  general  manners  of  the  peo|»lc. 
I  now  shall  enter  into  a  more  minute  description 
of  the  several  states,  their  peculiar  rites, and  the 
distinctive  character  of  each  i  observing  at  th« 
same  time,  which  were  the  nations  that  first 
passed  the  Rhine,  and  transplanted  themselvee 
into  Gaul.  That  the  Gauls,  in  ancient  tiDef, 
were  superior  to  the  Germans,^  we  have  the 
authority  of  Julius  Csesar,  that  illustrious  his- 
torian of  his  own  affairs.  From  what  is  stated 
by  that  eminent  writer,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  colonies  from  Gaul  passed  over  into  Ger- 
many: for,  in  fact,  how  could  a  river  check  the 
migrations  of  either  nation,  when  it  increastd 
in  strength,  and  multiplied  its  numbers .'  So 
weak  an  obstacle  could  not  repel  them  from  tak- 
ing possession  of  a  country,  not  as  yet  marked 
out  by  power,  and  of  course  open  to  the  fiat 
occupant  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  whole 
region    between    the    Heicynian  forest,)  the 


At  phia  JEuoM  iocmti  mole  wpalehmiii 
Impooh,  waquA  ■ma  vfro, 
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Ttl*  dooe^  to  nlemofaM  tha  wimSr'i  dooo. 
The  pioiu  h«n>  mind  a  loAy  loab. 
The  UnroriiK  top  hie  weU-lu»mini  evisDtban, 
Hie  anne,  hie  onoe  ioad<l^unp,  end  laperii^  oar. 

IHtt'fFirce. 


1  Senthnenta  of  a  similar  kind  occur  in  Seneca,  and, 
perhaps,  the  diatingaiahing  critic  may  trace  aome  re- 
semblance in  the  expreaaion.  .^ear,  he  aaya,  ia  al- 
lowed to  female  grie^  not  with  nlpnt  that  the  whole 
time  ahould  be  ao  employed,  but  that  it  ahould  not  be 
protracted  longer.  .Notime  ia  preacrib^  to  the  men, 
becauae  none  ia  proper.  Annum/eemuiM^  lugendum 
eanetituere  majoreBy  non  vJL  tamdiw^gm-ent^  eed  ne 
diutifu :  viris  nuUum  Ugitinwm  tempos  est,  quia  nul- 
lum h^jffflifn.  Epiau  64.  In  another  place,  he  aaya, 
Our  anceatora  did  not  forbid  grief  and  nftouming,  but 


weakness  beneath  their  dignity.  They  sit  i^paoriva  si- 
lence, and  grieve  inwardly;  sensible  of  their  lota,  but  oot 
immanned  l>y  tendemeaa.  Tia  author  of  th0  Eurvpeam 
Settlements  in  America  aaya,  the  women  lament  the  kas 
with  bitter  criea,  and  the  moat  hideoua  howlinga,  inter' 
mixed  with  aonga,  which  celebrate  the  great  actions  of 
the  deceaaed,  and  thoae  of  hia  anceaiora.  The  men 
mourn  in  a  leaa  extravagant  manner.  JBttnpean  Settle 
ments  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
2  We  are  now  come  to  what  may  be  called  the  second 
t  part  of  thia  Treatiae.  The  author  haa  taken  a  aarvey  rf 
the  general  mannera,'and  he  now  proceeda  to  give  a 
diatinct  account  of  Uie  aeveral  atatea  that  occopaad  tha 
varioua  diviaiona  of  the  country.  It  haa  been  obatrveA 
(a.  1.  note,)  that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  whkh 
lay  on  the  aide  of  Gaul,  GaiUa  Cisrh^nana,  ia  not  coa»- 
priaed  in  thia  Inquiry.  It  ia  Germany  beyond  the  Bkiaa, 
Oermania  lyansrhenana,  that  the  author  Inieada  to 
deacribe.  He  begina  his  chart  near  the  head  of  tha 
Rhine,  and  follqwa  down  the  currftnt  of  that  river  to  ke 
mouth,  where  it  diachargea  itself  into  the  Geriaan 
Ocean.  From  that  place  he  proceeda  eastward  aloog 
the  coaat  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Yiatula,  or  the  Welaael. 
Tacitua  accedea  to  the  opinion  of  Juliua  CaMar,  who 
aaya,  that  formerly  the  Gauls  exceeded  the  Geimans  ia 
military  fiuse,  often  n»de  war  upon  them,  and,  abonnl* 
ing  in  people,  aent  aeveral  coloniea  over  the  Rhine.  Afi* 
cordingly  the  VoLOja  took  poaaeaaion  of  the  fertile  plaias 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hercynian  Forasi,  ksowa 
to  Greek  writers  by  the  name  of  Orrinia.  Thmy  ww« 
they  fixed  the  bounda ;  obaerving  a  Juat  mean  bet\|peiv^  jliatinguiahed  by  their  bravery,  and  no^eaa  remarkable 


tha  tenderneas  of  Affection  and  the  rutea  of  reaag^Jiey ' 
Wiaely  said,  Feel  jrM^^  f*^  Xour  irienda,  but  conquer 
IL  Mtyores  rJ^t^konprahihuertuU  IucIim,  sedjinier- 
tml:  cpUmumiiOerpietatemhrati&nem  I 
tumestfetsentiredesiderium,Btapprimere.  D^ 
CMjp.  15.  He  talka  in  another  place  of  birda  and  aiper  an- 
imals thai  ^ 
their  1 
notipcoft 

hlm^ease  to  gri^.  Meminisse  perseteret,  lugere  ds- 
einai.  Epist.  99.  Ihe  same  rule  haa  taken  place  among 
tha  American  aa^ea.  Lafitau  obaervea,  that  the  wo- 
men vent  their  grief  in  aon^  of  bitter  lamentation  and 
floods  of  tears ;  but  tha  men  consider  that  excess  as  a 


than  the  Germans  for  their  poveriyj^elr  abetineaca, 
and  laborioua  way  of  life.  Cmanr^JcfBel.  Gail.  VOx  vL 
a.  23.  It  ia  worthy  of  notice,  that  l^ilua  calla  Cvaar 
the  moat  respectable  ^M^ftht  wn  imii^i  aurtommj  aod 
yet,  in  aome  inatancoSQpH^ra  from  him.  It  ia  tkereiire 
reaaonable  to  conclude,  that  whenever  a  variance  ariaes 
Tacitus  did  noitfllfiilly  aeek  occaaion 
writer  of  great  autfflMiv.  Many  yean 
since  C»aar  threw  hia  mWLver  the  Rhine; 
the  Romans  had  penetrated  fiirther  intcnne  bean  of  the 
country ;  new  channela  of  infonnatioa  were  opened, 
and  time  had,  probably,  wniighl  s^y  changna. 

3  The  Hercynian  Fore4  accoraing  to  Ccaar**  ac- 
count, was  about  nine  diqrs*  journey  in  breadth ;  that 
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ICaine  tad  tlie  Rhine,  was  occupied  by  the 
HttlTetians,  and  the  tract  beyond  it  by  the 
Boimni  j  <  both  originally  Gmllic  nations.  The 
Dsme  of  BonMiTX,  which  remains  to  this  day, 
•hows  the  ancient  state  of  the  country,  though 
it  hns  since  received  a  new  race  of  inhabitants. 
Whether  the  Araviscians^s  who  settled  in  Pan- 
nonim,  were  originally  a  colony  from  the  Osi,  a 


being  the  only  way  of  computing  it,  as  the  Oennans 
were  Ignorant  of  the  use  of  measures.  It  began  from 
the  confines  of  the  Helvetians,  the  Nemetes,  and  Rau- 
racl,  and  extending  towards  the  Danutw,  reached  the 
larritoiy  of  the  Dacians;  and,  turning  thence  from  the 
banks  of  the  river,  covered  a  vast  tract  of  country. 
Numbers  travelled  six  days  into  this  forest,  yet  no  one 
pretended  to  have  reached  the  farthest  limit.  Casar, 
Ulc  BM.  OaU.  lib.  vi.  s.  24.  Pliny  the  elder,  who  had 
been  ia  Germany,  gives  a  description  of  this  prodigious 
fo^Be^  lib.  xvi.  s.  3.  Oronovius  and  other  commenta- 
tors say,  that  the  German  word  ia  Hirttenvoaid,  im- 
porting the  Ibrest  of  stags.  The  Romans  softened  the 
bartiarous  sound  to  their  own  idiom,  by  calling  it  Her- 
cjfnia  aUva.  It  is  now  cut  down  in  many  places,  or 
parcelled  out  into  woods,  which  go  Ijy  particular  names, 
such  as  the  Black  Forest;  La  Fbrel  dt  Bartx.  Some 
of  the  woods  in  Bohemia  are  supposed  IoIm  a  remnant 
of  the  Hercynjan  Forest.  The  Helvetians  inhabited 
originally  what  is  now  called  Switzerland,  with  a  wide 
tract  of  country  extending  towards  Lyons.  The  time 
when  they  migrated  into  Germany  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. It  is  known,  however,  that  they  settled  in 
Oerroaay  near  the  Hercynian  Forest,  and  occupied  the 
country  now  called  Suable,  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Kbenos  or  the  Mein,  and  the  Black  Forest 

4  The  Boians  were  originally  a  people  of  Gaul,  bor- 
dering on  the  Helvetians,  in  the  country  now  called 
the  Bottibonnois.  The  time  of  their  migration  into 
Germany  cannot  be  fixed  with  nrecision.  Livy  men- 
tions a  colony  of  Gauls  sent  into  Germany  in  the  reign 
of  Tarquinios  Priscua.  He  says,  that  Ambigatns,  king 
of  the  Bituriges,  who  reigned  over  the  Celtae,  being  the 
third  part  of  Gaul,  sent  his  sister's  won  Sigovesus  into 
lh«  Hercynian  Forest,  in  order  to  discharge  a  redun- 
dant nraltitude  from  his  own  dominions,  which,  at  that 
time  were  greatly  over-peopled.  Book  v.  s.  34  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  Boians  and  Helvetians  joined  in 
that  expedition.  La  Bletterie  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Boians  occupied  part  of  what  is  now  called  Bohemia. 
He  says,  that  the  old  German  term  Knm  or  haim  signi- 
fies habitation,  and  thence  the  French  derived  hameau ; 
and  the  compound  word  BoMutmum  was  itu  habitation 
y  the  BaUau.  We  read  in  Velleius  Paterculus  Gib.  ii. 
SL  109)  that  Bciahmimm  was  the  name  of  the  country 
occupied  by  MaralMduus.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Caaar  the  Boians,  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni,  retired 
towards  the  Danube,  where  their  territory  was  called 
Bolaria,  now  Bavaria. 

B  Of  these  two  nations  Ihtte  is  now  known.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  Araviscians  inhabhed  the 
Upper  Hun^iry,  and  that  the  Oslans  occupied  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  near  the  source  of  the  Vis- 
tula. Tacitus  doubts  whether  the  latter  were  a  Ger- 
man race,  and,  in  secL  43,  he  seems  convinced,  by  their 
use  of  the  Pannonian  language,  and  the  acquiescence 
with  which  they  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute,  that  they 
were  adventitious  settlers  in  Germany.  The  commen- 
tators make  it  probable  that  they  bordered  on  the  Blar- 
eomanni,  and  occupied  the  northern  part  of  Hungary 
beyond  the  Danube.  See  Pelloutier,  BMoif  dee  CtUn, 
vol.  L  p.  184. 


people  of  Crermtnyi  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  the  Osi  overflowed  into  Germany  from 
the  Araviscians,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  the  laws,  the  manners, 
and  language  of  both  nations  are  still  the  same. 
But  which  of  them  first  passed  the  Danube.' 
The  same  good  and  evil  were  to  be  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  xyrtt  \  equal  poverty  and  equal  inde- 
pendence! To  be  thought  of  German  origin  is 
the  ambition  of  the  Treverians,'  and  the  Ner- 
vians,  both  conceiving,  that  the  reproach  of  Gal* 
lie  softness  and  efTeminacy,  which  still  infect 
their  national  manners,  may  be  lost  in  the  splen- 
dour of  a  warlike  descent  The  Vangiones,T 
the  Tribocians,  and  the  Nemetes,  who  stretch 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  are,  beyond  all 
doubt,  of  German  extraction.  The  Ubians,^ 
for  their  services,  were  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and,  with  their  own  consent,  became  known  by 
the  name  of  Aorippihiaits,  in  honour  of  their 
fqunder  \  and  yet  they  still  look  back  with  pride 
to  their  German  origin.  They  issued  formerly 
from  that  country,  and  having  given  proof  of 
their  fidelity,  obtained  an  allotment  of  territory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  not  so  much  with  a 


6  The  Treverians  inhabited  what  is  now  called  the 
diocese  qf  Treves ;  Ihe  territory  of  the  Nervians  was 
near  Cambray.  See  more  concerning  the  Nervians, 
Ctesar's  CommenL  lib.  ii. 

7  These  three  nations  migrated  from  Germany  into 
Gaul.  The  Vangiones,  according  to  Brotier,  occupied 
the  dioeeee  qf  Worme ;  the  Triboci,  the  dioeeee  qf  Strae^ 
bottrg;  the  Nemetes,  the  dioeeee  qf  S^re.  Though 
originally  Germans,  they  were  all  settled  in  Gaul  before 
Caesar  carried  his  victorious  arms  through  every  part  of 
the  country. 

8  During  CBsar^s  wars  in  Gaul,  the  Ubians,  then 
settled  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  sent  their  am- 
bassadors to  the  Roman  general  and,  having  delivered 
hostages,  and  fermed  an  alliance,  implored  his  protec- 
tion against  the  Soevians,  by  whom  they  were  dread* 
fully  oppressed.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  remon* 
strances  that  C^sar  resolved  to  build  his  bridge  over 
the  Rhine.  De  Bell  OaU.  lib.  iv.  s.  16.  From  that  Umo 
ilie  Ubians  were  obnoxious  te  the  German  nation. 
Their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  their  having  called 
in  a  (breign  aid,  Inflamed  the  indignation  of  their  ene- 
mies. Pressed  and  persecuted  by  thtf  Cauians,  they 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  a  safe  retreat  on  the  Gallic 
side  of  the  Rhine.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  lands 
were  assigned  to  them  in  the  country  now  called  the 
Electorate  of  Cologne.  The  exact  time  of  this  migra- 
tion cannot  now  be  fixed  with  certeinty.  Agrippa 
commanded  in  Gaul  in  the  years  of  Rome  716  and  7^; 
and  it  was,  most  probably,  in  one  of  those  expeditions 
that  he  received  the  Ubisjis  under  the  protection  of 
Rome.  The  Ubians  in  their  new  settlement  built  a 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Agripplna,  the  daughter  of  Germanicua,  and  the 
mother  of  Nero.  Being  married  afterwards  to  the 
emperor  Claudius,  she  esteblished  a  colony  of  veterans 
in  the  city  of  the  UbiaAs,  which  was  from  that  time 
Cfilled  the  Agryppinian  colony;  and  thence  the  modern 
name  of  Cologne.  The  people  were  pleased  with  a  title, 
which  at  once  did  honour  to  their  protectress,  and  re- 
called the  name  of  the  first  founder.  See  AniiaZs,  b.  zU. 
s.  27. 
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▼lew  to  their  security,  as  to  make  them  a  guard 
to  defend  the  Roman  frontier. 

XXIX.  Of  all  these  various  nations  the  Ba- 
tavians  ^  are  the  most  brave  and  warlike.     In- 


1  The  Batavians  arc  often  celebrated  by  Tacitus  for 
their  bravery,  their  skill  in  swimming  across  riTers, 
aad  their  fiuthfui  atuchment  to  the  interest  of  Rome. 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Annals,  s.  10,  we  find  them 
Aghting  under  Oermanicus.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the 
History,  they  are  said  to  be  originally  of  the  Cattian 
nation.  Driven  out  by  their  countrymen,  they  occupied 
a  manhy  island,  formed  by  the  German  Ocean  and  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine.  They  adhered  with  unshaken 
constancy  to  the  Romans.  They  served  in  Britain  as 
auxiliaries,  and  in  Italy  under  Vitellius.  Inflamed  at 
length  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  CnoLis,  they  threw  off 
the  yoke,  and  having  stormed  the  B^oman  encamp- 
ments, obliged  the  legions  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
even  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  empire  of  the  Gauls. 
See  the  account  of  this  war  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books 
of  the  Biatory.  The  Batavian  istaad  is  said  in  the  An- 
naU,  b.  ii.  s.  6)  to  be  formed  by  two  branches  of  the 
'  Rhine ;  one  running  In  a  direct  course,  and  with  a 
rapid  current,  till  it  empties  itself  in  the  German 
Ocean;  the  other  mora  gentle,  &lling  into  the  Vahal 
(now  the  Waat),  and  thence  through  the  broad  mouth 
of  the  Mosa  (the  Meuse)  into  the  Ocean.  It  \m  certain, 
however,  that  dien  was  another  outlet,  since  Tacitus 
mentions  the  canal  made  by  Drusus,  the  fiither  of  (Oer- 
manicus, through  which  the  Rhine  had  a  communica- 
tion with  several  prodigious  lakes  that  discharged 
thenwelvM  into  the  Ocean.  G«rmanlcus  sailed  through 
the  canal  of  Drusus  to  the  open  sea.  See  Annah,  b.  ii. 
s.  8.  Grotius,  the  scholar,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
rival  of  Tacitus,  in  his  SRttory  if  the  Wart  toith  Spain^ 
vrhich,  in  Imitation  of  his  master,  he  called  AnnaU,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  country,  that  may  with  pro- 
priety be  Inserted  in  this  place.  The  Isle  of  Batavia 
was  ftmous  In  ancient  times.  Lying  between  Gaul  and 
Germany,  it  allbrded  convenient  opportunities  for  car- 
rying on  the  operations  of  war.  The  inhabitants  wera 
originally  a  people  of  the  Cattians.  Having  ^>rmed  an 
alliance  vrhh  the  Romans,  they  furnished  levies,  and 
wen  subject  to  no  other  burden;  distinguished  by 
their  skill  In  horsemanship,  their  dexterity  In  swim- 
ming, and  their  bravery,  no  less  than  their  fidelity. 
When  Civllis,  in  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  raign, 
excited  them  to  a  nvolt,  and  roused  the  people  of  Gaul 
to  assert  their  liberty,  they  carried  on  the  war  with 
undaunted  valour.  Aniiquit  temporilnu  nobUiatima 
/kit  Batavorum  intuia.  QermanU  OaiUague  media, 
potUu  ad  ducmdum  trantmiitendumque  belium  appor- 
tuninimo.  Namen  haJbUatmibuf  tt  origo  a  CaiuiM. 
Bomana  mtciHaU,  extra  dileetue,  catera  eui  Jurie 
egere  ;  eqmUandi,  nandi  peritia,  fide,  -oirtute  auxiUar- 
ium  honoreUieeima,  Nee  minua  clari  eo  beUo,  quo,  tub 
initia  Veepaeiam,  CiviU  duce,  QalUae  ad  lihertatemex- 
eUaruiU.  Grotius  goes  on  to  give  a  description  of  the 
Isle  of  Batavia.  The  Rhine,  he  says,  branching  off  into 
the  Vahal,  and  flowing  also  in  anotlier  channal,  where 
it  still  ratal ned  its  own  name,  embraced  the  island  of 
Batavia,  and  through  two  different  mouths  discharged 
Hoeif  into  Uie  ocean.  That  which  lay  to  the  right,  and 
opened  to  the  sea  near  Leyden,  being  narrow  and 
scanty,  was  in  time  lost  into  the  Leek  and  a  waste  of 
sand.  The  other  branch  of  the  river,  which  ran  into 
the  Vahal,  flowed  into  the  Meuse,  and  through  that 
opening  emptied  itself  In  the  (German  Ocean.  At  pre- 
sent, before  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  it 
waidies  a  number  of  islands,  and,  being  'frequently 
swelled  by  inundations  from  the  sea,  It  spreads  a  sur- 


corporated  fdrmerly  with  the  Cattiuii,  bat 
driven  out  by  intestine  divisions,  they  took  poe- 
session  of  an  island,  formed  by  the  river  Rhine, 
where,  without  any  extent  of  land  on  the  eonti- 
nent,  they  established  a  canton  in  allianee  with 
the  Romans.  The  honour  of  that  ancient  friend- 
ship they  still  enjoy,  with  the  addition  of  pecoliar 
privileges.  They  are  neither  insulted  with 
taxes,  nor  harassed  by  revenue-ofllcers.  Free 
from  burdens,  imposts,  and  trihutet,  they  ue 
reserved  for  the  day  of  battle ;  a  nnraeiy  of  sol- 
diers.    The  Mattiaci>  are  in  like  manner  at- 


face  more  like  a  sea  than  the  current  of  a  river, 
third  channel,  through  which  the  Rhine  llowi  on  the 
right  hand  forther  towards  the  north,  was  the  mfliiazy 
work  of  Drusus.  The  river  foiling  through  that  anifi> 
cial  canal  into  the  Isscl,  and  thence  into  the  lakes,  which 
divide  the  two  natioiu  of  the  Frisians,  contracted  ks 
current  near  the  isle  of  Flevus,  and  look  the  name  of 
that  place  during  the  rest  of  Us  coarse  imothe  otaaa. 
But  the  foce  of  this  whole  country  has  been  so  cfaaaged 
by  inundations,  that  now  the  whole  body  of  water  leeks 
more  like  an  Irruption  of  the  sea,  than  the  bad  of  a 
river.  Earn  ineulam  Rhenue  in  VahaUm  et  em  weSiiwfi 
alveum  diatinctue,  el  duobua  maxime  ca^i^bma  m  see- 
omim  ifi^Meiu,  ompjeeftliir.  DextrumZjKgdumot 
eul  exibtU,  oUm  etiam  tenue,  poet  vi  tampaatatia 
oMruetum,  aquae  'in  Leeeam  vertit,  Simaira 
mixtua  VakaUa  oatio  tenue  ripie  continebatur. 
etniequam  eo  perveniai,  variaa  inauiaa  inta^fuamaf  ob 
erebra  dUuvia  in  maria  speeum  traaaOL  TirUam 
Rhano  oatiutn,  quod  a  dextro  Umgiua  in  S^ienlriamea 
(Mbit,  Druaua  aperuit.  Nam  in  leatamjtumen  perdue- 
tua  omnia  opera  miUtari,  inde  ae  iwunargama  m  iaeme, 
qu^ua  FViaioram  nationee  diaHn^aniur,  artiaimajue 
apud  Flevum  inaulam,  hoe  eodem  aecepto  namimt  m 
oeaanum  effluebaL  Caiarum  et  heec  faeiea  toeamm  Os 
fnwtoto  eat,  ut  non  amUtifiuviue,  aad  contra,  wmre  terrax 
irrufieee,  et,  anguato  primum  ingroaau,  laxate  max  m 
in  apaiium  ingentie  ainua  videboHtr.  The  bay  or  gulf 
mentioned  by  Grotius,  is  called  a  lake  by  Taclins,  and 
now  bean  the  name  of  Zuiderxee.  Heylin,  In  his  Caa- 
mogrofhy,  gives  to  the  Rhine  four  c^nlnga  imo  the 
sea.  The  first  Is  called  the  Wael,  which  running  through 
Guelderland  by  Nimmeguen,  loses  itself  In  the 
the  second,  which  keqpe  the  name  of  the  Rhine, 
by  Amheim,  and  thence  In  a  contracted  channel  ts 
Utrecht,  and  so  through  Holland  and  Leyden.  The  thin), 
called  the  Leek,  takes  Its  coarse  through  the  provlnfiee 
of  Utrecht  and  Holland,  and  so  Into  the  aea  betwixt 
Port  and  Rotterdam.  And  the  fourth,  called  the  Tssell, 
which  passing  by  the  towns  of  Zulphen  and  Deventer, 
betwixt  Guelderland  and  Over-Tasell,  emptiefl  Heelf  fane 
the  ocean  near  Amsterdam.  Heylin,  p.  310.  Fromlhase 
accounts  it  is  evident,  thsi  the  Vahal,  or  Wael,  flowed 
on  the  western  side  of  Batavia;  but  which  of  the  other 
two,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Gretius,  or  the  three, 
according  to  Heylin,  washed  the  right  hand  aide  of  the 
island,  remains  uncertain.  The  commentators  ara 
agreed,  that  the  name  of  the  island,  which  was  Ivtihahly 
Latinized  by  the  Romans,  implied  a  flat  marshy  coaaliy ; 
and,  to  confirm  their  opinion,  they  oheerve  that  there 
is  at  this  day,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Leek,  a  low 
swampy  district  called  Butuvb. 

2  The  Matiiaci  inhabited  lands  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Visurgis  (the  Wcsxa).  Their  coontiy  was 
partly  in  Weteravie,and  partly  in  Hease.  Broiier  snya, 
Mattium,  their  capital,  is  now  called  Marporg,  and  that 
the  founuins  (Fomtbs  MiimACi)  are  known  Iff  the 
name  of  Wla-lnden,  near  MsntiL 
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teehed  lo  the  intorast  of  the  Romans.  In  fact, 
the  limits  of  the  empire  have  been  enlarged,  and 
the  terror  of  our  arms  has  spread  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the  former  boundaries.  Hence  the 
Mattiaci,  still  enjoying  their  own  side  of  the 
rirer,  are  Germans  by  their  situation,  yet  in 
sentiment  and  principle  the  friends  of  Rome; 
snbmitting,  like  the  Batavians,  to  the  authority 
of  the  empire ;  but,  never  ha^g  been  trans- 
planted, they  still  retain,  from  their  soil  and 
climate,  all  the  fierceness  of  their  native  charac- 
ter. The  people  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  who  occupy  a  certain  tract,  subject  to 
an  impost  of  one  tenth,  and  therefore  called  the 
Decumate  Lands,'  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  German  nations.     The  Gauls,  from   their 


3  The  country  where  the  decumate  lands  were  bKq- 
alMl  is  now  called  Suabia.  Duriog  Caesar's  wars  in 
Oanl,  the  lIlarcomanBl  were  in  possession.  In  Uie  time 
of  AttgustuSi  Maroboduus,  their  king,  a  brave,  politic, 
and  ambitious  prince,  saw  that  the  Rhine  was  not  a 
mfflcient  barrier  between  him  and  the  Roman  arms. 
Ho  resolved  to  seek  a  new  habitation  in  a  more  remote 
part  of  the  country.  Migrations  in  Germany  were 
attended  with  little  difficulty.  They  had  neither  forti- 
fied towns,  nor  liouses  strongly  ImiU;  and  all  their 
wealth  conirisied  in  herds  of  cattle.  Maroboduus,  at  the 
head  of  the  Marcomanni,  marched  into  Bohemia,  and 
expelled  the  Boians.  Suid)ia  being  thus  evacuated,  the 
neighbouring  Gauls  were  invited  by  the  fertility  of  the 
•oil.  A  band  of  adventurers,  supposed  to  be  the  Se- 
quani,  the  Baurad,  and  Helvetii,  took  pMsession  of 
the  'Vacant  lands;  and  being  subjects  of  the  empire, 
they  continued  to  own  their  ibrmer  masters,  and,  as 
was  necessary  In  their  new  situation,  to  crave  the  pro. 
tecUon  of  Rome.  The  Bomans,  in  return,  demanded  a 
tenth  of  the  product  of  the  lands.  Hence  they  were 
called  dtemnalM.  Cicero  says,  the  whole  soil  of  Sicily 
is  decuman.  Omnit  agtr  BieUia  daeumanua  tat.  The 
tithe  of  their  products  was  the  tribute  usually  paid  by 
the  provinces  that  made  a  voluntary  submission  to  the 
Romans.  Suabia^  was  convened  by  the  new  settlers 
Into  a  Roman  province,  and,  as  Tacitus  expressly  says, 
was  defended  from  the  incursions  of  the  Germans  by  a 
chain  of  posts.  Tacitus  wrote  his  Treatise  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Trajan.  That  emperor  repaired  all  the 
Ibrts  erected  by  Drusus,  and  the  several  commanders  in 
Germany.  Hadrian  raised  a  rampart,  which  extended 
from  Neostadt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  a 
large  tract  of  country  as  iar  as  the  Neclcar,  near  Wimp- 
sen,  a  space  of  sixty  French  leagues.  This  rampart. 
La  Bletterie  says,  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Aurelian,'  but 
could  then  no  longer  withstand  the  irruption  of  the  Ger- 
man nations.  Those  fierce  invaders  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition, till  the  emperor  Probus  checked  their  progress, 
and.  In  Uie  place  of  the  former  rampart,  which  wae 
raised  with  wood  and  turf,  built  a  stone  wall  to  repreas 
the  enemy.  The  design  was  grand,  but  it  proved 
ineflhctual.  About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  Germans  began  to  see,  that, 
while  they  fought  in  detached  partiee,  the  general  in- 
terest was  in  danger.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  roused, 
and  a  combination  was  formed  to  act  with  the  united 
vigour  of  all  Germany.  Towards  the  Lower  Bhine  a 
league  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Franks  ;  a 
word  that  signified  pnausifXN.  Towards  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Rhine,  the  people  bordering  on  the  decu- 
mate lands,  and  the  stone  wall  of  Probus,  established 
juiocher  confoderatlon,  under  the  name  of  Allmajcni, 


natural  levity  prone  to  change,  and  rendered 
desperate  by  their  poverty,  were  the  first  adven- 
turers into  that  vacant  region.  The  Roman 
frontier,  in  process  of  time,  being  advanced,  and 
garrisons  stationed  at  proper  posts,  that  whole 
country  became  part  of  a  province,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  course  were  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion. 

XXX.  Beyond  the  Mattiaci  lies  the  territory 
of  the  Cattian8,4  beginning  at  the  Hercynian 
forest,  but  not,  like  other  parts  of  Germany,  a 
wide  and  dreary  level  of  fens  and  marshes.  A 
continued  range  of  hills  extends  over  a  prodi- 
gious tract,  till  growing  thinner  by  degrees  they 
sink  at  last  into  an  open  country.  The  Hercy- 
nian forest  attends  its  favourite  Cattiantf  to  their 
utmost  boundary,  and  there  leaves  them,  as  it 
were,  with  regret.  The  people  are  robust  and 
hardy ;  their  limbs  well  braced  ;*  their  counte- 
nance fierce,  and  their  minds  endowed  with 
vigour  beyond  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
Considered  as  Germans,  their  understanding  is 
quick  and  penetrating.  They  elect  officers  fit 
to  command,  and  obey  them  implicitly;  they 
keep  their  ranks,  and  know  how  to  seize  their 
opportunity ;  they  restrain  their  natural  impe- 
tuosity, and  wait  for  the  attack  $  they  arrange 
with  judgment  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  throw 
up  entrenchments  for  the  night ;  trusting  little 
to  fortune,  they  depend  altogether  on   their 


importing  that  it  was  the  league  of  a  brave  people; 
ALL  MSN ;  omntB  viri.  In  the  following  verses  of  CUn- 
dian  we  find  that  poet  no  stranger  to  the  name  of  the 
FVimka  and  the  Aiamanni. 


PiwIdaqM  onatB 

■TOOuDQvi  nhk    JxtnXKCt  Houoiim 


IhtY.  CaimaaL  Jimjill,  v.  4fT. 

In  the  time  of  Diocleslan  and  Maximin,  the  wall  built 
by  Probus  was  overturned  by  the  German  invaders, 
who  possessed  themselves  of  the  decumate  country,  and 
called  it  ALAKANinA.  The  word  has  been  adopted  by 
the  French,  who  call  Germany  by  the  name  of  Al- 
XAONB,  and  the  Germans,  les  Albsmams.  See  AUatia 
lUutiratm^  torn.  1.  p.  174  and  241. 

4  The  territory  of  the  Mattiaci  is  said  by  the  con>- 
mentators  to  have  been  between  the  Bhlne,  Uie  Mayne, 
the  river  Sale,  and  part  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  near 
the  Weser:  now  the  countries  of  Hesse,  Thurlngla, 
part  of  Paderborn,  and  Franconia.  Brotier  says,  that 
what  Cesar,  Florus,  and  Ptolemy,  have  remarked  of 
the  Suevl,  should  always  t)e  understood  of  the  Catti. 
Leilmits  supposes  that  the  people  were  called  CattI, 
from  some  resemblance  in  point  of  agility  to  a  cat,  the 
German  word  for  that  animal  being  Catts. 

6  Brotier  quotes  a  passage  from  Vegetius,  In  which 
that  author  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  form  and 
structure  of  body  proper  for  a  soldier.  Let  the  youth 
Intended  for  a  martial  life  have  a  quick  piercing  eye,  a 
neck  firm  and  erect,  an  open  chest,  broad  and  muscular 
shoulders,  strong  fingers,  a  length  of  arm,  the  belly  not 
too  prominent,  legs  well  ihaped,  without  superfluous 
flesh  either  on  the  calf  or  the  foot,  well  braieed  whh 
hard  and  close  compacted  sinews.  VegetiusiUb.  i.  cap.  & 
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valour  I  and,  what  is  nra  in  the  history  of 
Barbarians,  and  never  attained  without  regular 
discipline,  they  place  their  confidence,  not  in 
the  strength  of  their  armies,  but  entirely  in 
their  general.i  The  infantry  is  their  main 
strength.  Each  soldier  carries,  besides  his  arms. 
Us  proFision  and  a  parcel  of  military  tools.  You 
may  see  other  armies  rushing  to  a  battle ;  the 
Cattians  march  to  a  war.  To  skirmish  in  de- 
tached parties,  or  to  sally  out  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gence, is  not  their  practice.  A  victory  hastily 
gained,  or  a  quick  retreat,  may  suit  the  genius 
of  the  cavalry ;  but  all  that  rapidity,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Cattisns,  denotes  want  of  resolution ; 
perseverance  is  the  true  mark  of  courage. 

XXXI.  A  custom,  known,  indeed,  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  but  adopted  only  by  a  few 
individuals  of  a  bold  and  ardent  spirit,  is  with 
the  Cattians  a  feature  of  the  national  character. 
From  the  age  of  manhood  they  encourage  the 
growth  of  their  hair  and  beard  ;s  nor  will  any 


1  This  wms  an  improTement  Id  military  discipline 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  In  the  Roman  armies 
the  general  wu  the  main  strength ;  and,  accordingly, 
Livy  says,  it  was  evident  that  the  republic  succeeded 
more  by  her  general  officers  than  by  the  armies  of  the 
oommonwealth.  Ui  facile  aj^pareret^  ducilnu  vatidio- 
rem  quam  estrdtu  rem  Jiamanam  eaat.  Livy,  lib.  ii. 
Flonis  expresses  a  similar  thought  with  his  usual  bre- 
vity;  T^mti  exercitua,  qtuinti  imperator.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 
The  value  of  an  army  is  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of 
Che  general.  Quintilian  agrees  with  the  two  historians ; 
ha  says,  If  we  make  a  fidr  estimate,  it  is  by  military 
discipline  that  the  Roman  name  has  flourished  to  this 
day  with  undiminished  lustre.  We  do  not  abound  in 
numbers  more  than  other  nations ;  nor  are  our  bodies 
more  robust  than  the  Cimbrlans.  We  are  not  richer 
than  many  powerful  monarchies;  our  contempt  of 
dsath  does  not  ezeaed  that  of  the  barbarians,  who 
hava  no  allurement  to  make  them  fond  of  life.  What 
gives  us  the  advantage  over  other  nations,  is  the  mili- 
tary syslam  established  by  the  Institutions  of  our  ances- 
tors ;  our  attention  to  discipline ;  our  love  of  labour,  and 
our  constant  preparation  for  war,  assiduously  kept  alive 
by  unremitting  exercise.  We  conquered  mora  by  our 
manners,  than  by  force  of  arms.  Quintilian,  JPro  Afi- 
Ifts,  Declam.  iii.  s.  14. 

2  Vows  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  history  of  various 
nations.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  same  custom  pre- 
vailed, and  manifestly  owed  its  origin  to  the  practice  of 
the  Germans,  who  over-ran  all  Europe.  He  who  under- 
took a  bold  enterprise,  or  thirsted  for  revenge,  made  a 
vow  never  to  sleep  in  a  bed,  nor  take  off  his  clothes 
day  or  night,  till  he  had  executed  his  grand  design. 
Upon  this  principle,  Civilis,  the  Balavian  chief,  curtails 
hU  hidr  and  beard  as  soon  as  he  had  performed  his  pro- 
mise. Sea  Tacitus,  £Sstory,  b.  iv.  s.  61.  Lipsius,  in  his 
note  on  that  passage,  mentions  from  the  History  of  the 
Laagobards  six  thousand  Saxons,  who  survived  the 
slaughter  of  their  countrymen,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  vow,  neither  to  shiive  their  beards  nor  cut 
thalr  hair,  till  they  had  revenged  themselves  on  the 
Soavlan  nation.  Brotiar  relates  tta  same  (act  4it>m 
Wamafrid'fl  IBsfory  ^  the  Ltmbard»f  b.  ill.  ch.  7.  This 
piactica  of  enoounglng  the  growth  of  the  hair  wai( 
known  to  Sllius  Italieus,  and  accordingly  that  poat 
mantfcWM,  among  the  Slain  In  one  of  his  battles,  a 


one,  till  he  has  slain  an  enemy,  divett  hlme^  of 
that  excrescence,  which  by  a  solemn  vow  he  has 
devoted  to  heroic  virtue.  Over  the  hlood  «iid 
spoils  of  the  vanquished  the  face  of  the  warrior 
is,  for  the  first  time,  displayed.  The  Cattiaii 
then  exults  i  he  has  now  answered  the  true  cad 
of  his  being,  and  has  proved  himself  worthy  of 
his  parents  and  his  country.  The  sluggard  cob* 
tinues  unshorn,  with  the  uncouth  horrors  of  his 
visage  growing  wilder  to  the  close  of  his  days. 
The  men  of  superior  courage  and  uneomflBon 
ferocity  wear  also  an  iron  ring,*  in  that  country 


Gaul,  who  had  bound  himself  by  a  similar  vow,  never 
to  be  shorn  till  ha  returned  victorious  fimn  the  field 
of  baUle. 


,Sa4feai«il 
Couieiii,  eri Mmqu  tM,  Oradivc, 
Auro  esttnum, «  mUlaaii  Mb  iwtlet 


Iv.  V. 


A  modem  instance  of  this  custom  occors  In  Stnda^s 
Hietaryqfthe  Ware  between  S^itain  amd  the  VidUd  Pr0- 
vineee.  After  relating  at  soma  length  the  chaige 
against  Egmont  and  Horn,  with  their  sentence  and  exe- 
cution, the  historian  adds,  tliat  William  Lome,  one  of 
the  counts  of  Marc,  bound  himself  by  a  bartoarian  vow 
(as  Civilis  the  Balavian  chief  had  formerly  done  fai 
his  war  with  the  Romans)  not  to  divest  himself  of  his 
hair,  till  he  obtained  revenge  for  the  deaths  of  the  t«o 
slaughtered  heroes.  Strada,  De  Betto  Belgian  Ifh.  vil. 
p  338.  Grotius  relates  the  same  event  with  the  brevity 
of  his  roaster  Tacitus.  Egmont  and  Horn,  he  says,  two 
men  no  less  distinguished  by  their  martial  explotis  than 
by  their  illustrioos  Urth,  were  bn>ught  forth  at  Bras> 
sels  as  soon  as  mass  was  ended,  and,  by  oirder  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  executed  on  a  public  scaflbhL  llielr 
heads,  affixed  to  two  h^  poles,  exhibited  a  poUle 
spectacle,  which  the  Dutch  beheld  whh  horror.  A  buid 
of  soldien  under  arms  overawed  the  comnaon  people, 
and  controlled  their  looks,  their  tears,  and  their  com- 
plaints ;  bat  compassion  sunk  the  deeper,  and  revenge 
took  possession  of  every  breve  and  warlike  mind.  An 
incredible  multitude  gathered  round  the  tombs  of  the 
two  victims,  printing  kisses  on  the  place,  and  washing 
it  with  their  teara.  Nnmbera  vowed  to  let  their  halr 
grow  into  length,  and,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  never  to  shorten  it  till  they  revenged  that 
noble  blood.  Hi  duo  et'n,  owinf urn  eee^eememe  awiMtct- 
tieeimif  rue  minue/aetia  quam  etirpe  tV/iurlree,  BnueO^ 
poet  aaera  Romano  ritu  peraetOt  loco  publico  renaeee 
canufici  prabuere.  Ct^ta  aUqumndiu  et^bea 
Belgarum  in  oeuUe  atnec  epectaeuhtm;  et  i 
eircumfuea  arma  voeibue  ae  prope  vuWbue  n 
altiue  animie  omnium  mieeratiOf  forUorum 
ineedity  cum  incredibilie  turiMt  oeeulie  d  JUtu  aepwJelrs 
eelebrarentur,  oHi  vero  et  comae  promiUereni^ ; 
in  morem obligalo orie  hiMtu,quem  non mMtarentj 
vindicato  tarn  nabiU  eangmne,  Orollne,  AmmL  h.  H. 
p.  40. 

3  This  custom  of  voluntarily  potting  on  a  badge  «f 
slavery  was  observed  by  the  descendants  of  the  Oemane 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  times  of  chivalry 
seems  to  have  grown  into  general  use.  It  was  than  a 
mark  of  amorous  gallantry.  In  the  year  M14,  John, 
duke  of  Bourbon,  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  service 
of  his  mistress,  associated  hhnself  with  sixteen  kniglM 
and  squires,  who  all  joined  him  in  a  vow,  by  i^ich 
they  obliged  themselves  to  wear  a  ring  found  their  Mt 
lags  on  every  Sunday  for  two  years  i  thai  of  the 
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a  badge  of  infamy,  and  with  that,  as  with  a 
chain,  they  appear  Mlf-condemned  to  slaveiy, 
till  by  the  ilaughter  oX  an  enemy  they  haye  re- 
deemed their  freedom.  With  this  extraordinary 
habit  the  Cattians  are  in  general  much  delighted. 
They  grow  grey  under  a  tow  of  heroism,  and 
by  their  Yoluntary  distinctions  render  them- 
selves conspicuous  to  their  friends  and  enemies. 
In  e?ei7  engagement  the  first  attack  is  made  by 
them  t  they  claim  the  front  of  the  line  as  their 
right,  presenting  to  the  enemy  an  appearance 
wild  and  terrible.  Even  in  the  time  of  peace 
they  retain  the  same  ferocious  aspects  never 
softened  with  an  air  of  humanity.  J'bey  have 
no  house  to  dwell  in,  no  land  to  cultivate,  no 
domestic  care  to  employ  them.  Wherever  chance 
conducts  them,  they  are  sure  of  being  main- 
tained. Lavish  of  their  neighbours*  substance, 
and  prodigal  of  their  own,  they  persist  in  this 
coarse,  till  towards  the  decline  of  life  their 
drooping  spirit  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  exer- 
tions of  a  fierce  and  rigid  virtue. 

XXXII.  The  Usipians  and  Tencterians4 
border  on  the  Cattians.  Their  territory  lies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  that  river, 
still  flowing  in  one  regular  channel,  forms  a^  suf- 
ficient boundary.  In  addition  to  their  military 
character,  the  Tencterians  are  famous  for  the 
discipline  of  their  cavalry.  Their  horse  is  no 
way  inferior  to  the  infantry  of  the  Cattians. 
The  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  formed  the  mili- 
tary system,  and  their  descendants  hold  it  in 
Teneration.  Horsemanship  is  the  pride  of  the 
whole  country,  the  pastime  of  their  children,  the 
emulation  of  their  youth,  and  the  habit  of  old 
age.  With  their  goods  and  valuable  effects  their 
horses  pass  as  part  of  the  succession,  not,  how- 


to  b0  gold,  and  that  of  the  geoUemen  silver.  And  this 
they  were  to  perform  till  It  should  be  their  lot  to  meet 
whh  an  equal  number  of  knights  and  iqulres,  to  engage 
wllh  them  In  the  tournament.  Venot,  MemoirtM  de 
PAead.  du  BtUea  LeiUn^  toI.  il.  p.  696. 

4  The  tJstpii  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  duchy 
of  CleTts,  and  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Muoster.  Mar- 
tial makee  mention  of  this  people : 


Ud^Sunm. 

Ub.  vL  eplf.  SOl 


calls  diem  UtipaUt;  and  they,  he  says,  with  the 
Tencterl,  were  driven  by  the  Suevians  from  their  terri- 
toriee;  and,  having  wandered  over  many  regions  of 
Oermany  during  a  space  of  three  years,  they  settled  at 
last  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhino,  near  the  Menapians, 
vrho  had  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Caesar,  b.  iv. 
a.  1.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  the 
SIcambri  were  transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine  by  Tiberius,  who  commanded  the  legions  In 
those  parts,  the  Usipians  and  Tencterians  succeeded  to 
the  lands  left  vacant  In  Germany ;  supposed  now  to  be 
the  duchy  of  Berg,  and  Hark,  LIppe,  Waldeck,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Faderbom.  In  the  IfiSlory  ^  Thdlus,  b. 
iv.  s.  Ml  we  see  them  acting  hi  con^junctlon  with  Civilis 
against  the  Romans. 
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ever,  by  the  general  rule  of  inhetitanee,  to  the 
eldest  son,  but,  in  a  peculiar  Une,  to  that  son 
who  stands  distinguished  by  his  valour  and  hii 
exploits  in  war. 

XXXIU.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last- 
mentioned  states  formerly  occurred  the  Bme- 
terians,^  since  that  time  dispossessed  of  their 
territory,  and,  as  fame  reports,  now  no  longer  a 
people.     The  Chamavians  and  Angrivarians^ 


5  The  Bructerians  dwelt  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Luppia  (the  Lippe,)  and  Amisia  (the  Ems.)  The  coun- 
try is  now  supposed  to  be  Westphalia,  and  Over-Yssel. 
They  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Civilis,  the  Batavian 
chief;  and,  having  in  the  course  of  that  war  incurred 
the  hatred  of  their  countrymen,  they  were  at  length 
exterminated.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  Tacitus 
does  not  state  tlie  ruin  of  the  people  as  a  positive  fact 
He  mentions  it  as  a  reporL  That  they  were  sUU  a 
people,  appears  in  a  letter  of  Fliny,  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  Trajan.  The  emperor,  he  tells  us,  decreed  a 
triumphal  statute  to  Vestriiius  Spurinna,  who,  without 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  humbled  the 
Bructerians  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  The  barbarians 
had  experienced  his  courage  and  his  conduct,  and  there- 
fore  not  only  received  their  king  from  him,  but  quietiy 
submitted  to  their  former  government.  Pliny,  lib.  ii. 
episL  7.  It  is  probable,  therelbre,  that  Tacitus  was 
misinformed.  Claudlan,  the  celebrated  poet,  who  fiou- 
ridied  In  tlie  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in 
the  lime  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  mentions  the 
Bructerians  as  a  people,  vi^^io,  with  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
man nations,  sulamltted  to  the  Roman  generaL 


•vonitMooUqrivH 


Bniottnu  BcroTiii*. 

Dt  rv.  Conmd.  Abtioril,  v.  tfD. 

It  Is  Still  to  be  observed,  that  neither  this  passage  in 
Claudlan,  nor  that  In  Pliny's  letter,  has  fixed  the  place 
where  the  Bructerians  resided.  If,  according  to  the 
poet,  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Hereynlan  Forest, 
it  confirms  what  Tacitus  says,  that  they  were  driven 
from  their  territory.  Wherever  they  dwelt,  there  is 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  still  a  people.  The 
report  to  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  had  no  fbunda- 
lion.  Eccard  {,Dt  Retnta  fVaneuB  OnerUali$t  vol.  I.  p. 
304)  says,  they  seuled. between  Cologne  and  Hesse,  and 
were  afterwards  engaged  in  the  league  of  the  Franks. 

6  The  Chamavians  occupied  a  territory  near  the  banka 
of  the  Amisia  (the  Ems,)  supposed  to  be  Lingen  and 
Osnaburg.  The  Angrivarians  bordered  on  the  Vlsur- 
gis  (the  Weser,)  where  at  present  are  Minden  and 
Schawenburg.  They  were  also  called  Angrarii;  a 
word  which,  Oronovius  observes,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man etymology,  signifies  Aooanssoas.  Broiler  says, 
they  were  afterwards  a  part  of  the  Saxon  nation ;  and, 
for  proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  code  of  Saxon  laws. 
The  same  writer  adds,  that  the  battle  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Angrivarians,  ihey  fought  against  the 
Bructerians,  was  decided  on  a  plain  near  the  canal  of 
Drusus  (see  s.  xxix.  note,)  and  the  account  of  that  pro- 
digious slaughter  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  first  year  of 
the  emperor  Trajan.  Tacitus  on  this  occasion  seems  la 
exult  in  the  destruction  of  the  human  species.  Above 
aixty  thousand  fftiu  Oermantf  he  says, laydndon  the 
JUld  qf  battle  ;  a  glarioua  apeetaclefor  the  Ugione  who 
beheld  thai  ecene  if  Hoed,  The  ambition  of  the  Roman» 
aiming  always  at  universal  dominion,  it  was  part  of 
their  policy  to  give  the  name  of  barbarians  to  the 
nations  that  did  not  tamely  submit  to  their  victorious 
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it  if  Mddy  with  tlw  eouent  of  the  tdjieeat  tribes 
innded  the  eountrjr,  and  punued  the  ancient 
■ettlen  with  extexminating  foiy.  The  intoler^ 
able  pride  of  the  Bructeriant  drew  upon  them 
thii  dreadful  catastrophe.  The  love  of  plunder, 
was,  no  doubt,  a  powerful  mottve  {  and,  perhaps, 
the  event  was  providentiallj  ordained  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  people.  Certain  it  is,  the  gods 
have  of  late  indulged  us  with  the  view  of  a  fierce 
engagement,  and  a  scene  of  carnage,  in  which 
above  sixtj  thousand  of  the  enemy  fell  a  sacrifice, 
not  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  but,  more  magnificent 
still  I  to  the  rage  of  their  own  internal  discord, 
mil  cut  off,  as  it  were  in  the  theatre  of  war,  to  fur- 
nish a  spectacle  to  the  Roman  army.  May  this 
continue  to  be  the  fate  of  foreign  nations !  If 
not  the  friends  of  Rome,  let  them  be  enemies 
to  themselves.  For  in  the  present  tide  of  our 
affairs,  what  can  fortune  have  in  store  so  devout- 
ly to  be  wished  for  as  civil  dissension  amongst 
our  enemies  ? 

XXXIV.  At  the  back  of  the  states,  which  I 
have  now  described,  lie  the  Dulgibinians  ^  and 
the  Chasuarians,  with  other  nations  of  inferior 
note.  In  front  occurs  the  country  of  the  Frisians  3 


arms.  The  combats  of  their  gladiators  Inured  them  to 
blood  and  carnage  from  their  very  Infimcy ;  and,  by 
consequence,  they  considered  Uie  race  of  man  as  so 
many  victims,  who  were  to  bleed  for  the  ambition  of 
a  people  who  aspired  to  be  the  governors  of  the  world. 
To  conquer  the  proud  idebtUar*  superbos)  was  a  stale 
maxim,  and  moral  virtue  gave  way  to  fierce  ambition. 
There  l|  a  passage  in  Livy  not  unlike  what  is  said  by 
Tacitus,  but  not  delivered  with  the  same  harshness  of 
expieMlon.  A  contention,  he  says,  arose  between  the 
Volsci  and  the  £qui :  each  claiming  a  right  to  name  a 
commander  In  chief  for  their  confederate  army.  A 
violent  sedition  followed,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
bloody  engigement.  In  which  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Roman  people  destroyed  two  armies  of  the  enemy. 
Bate  ts  eertemtiM,  VoUei  JEquint  in^eratomn  con- 
juneto  •xtreiiui  darenty  —diHo,  dtinde  atnu  pnUium 
ortum.  Ibi/ortuna  poptdi  Ramani  duo»  hoUium  txer- 
cUtMy  baud  mimu  pemieumo  quam  ptrUnad  cerlomt'fic, 
eoiifeeit.   Llvy,  Ub.  II.  s.  40. 

1  It  Is  difficult  to  fix  the  residence  of  these  two  nap 
tlons.  The  commentators  seem  disposed  to  assign 
them  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  river  Lippe ; 
and  thence  It  Is  thought  that  they  removed  to  the  lands 
evacuated  by  the  Angrivarians  and  Chamavians,  when 
they  expelled  the  Bsucterian  nation.  They  seem  to 
have  been  the  same  with  thoae  whom  Velleius  Pater- 
culos  calls  the  Altuarii:  see  Patarc  lib.  11.  s.  106.  They 
were  afterwards  part  of  the  Francic  league.  The  na- 
tions of  inferior  note,  said  by  Tacitus  to  have  dwelt  In 
their  neighbourhood,  are  supposed  by  Broiler  to  have 
been  the  Aneibarii  and  Tubantes.  The  former  he 
thinks  should  rather  be  called  Amslbarii,  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  river  Amisia. 

2  The  Flevus,  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  a 
great  lake.'  Oermanicus  tntertd  it  through  the  arti- 
JIdal  brandi  qf  Uu  Rhine  tnade  by  Dnteua.  AnnaUy 
b.  IL  s.  8.  It  has  been  since  enlarged  by  irruptions  of 
the  sea,  and  Is  now  the  great  gulf  called  Zuyder-Zee. 
The  Lesser  Frisians  were  settled  on  the  south-west 


divided  into  two  eommmiities,  called,  on 
of  their  degrees  of  strength,  the  Greater  and  tbe 
Lesser  Frisia.     Both  extend  along  tbe  maigiD 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  ocean,  inclosing  with- 
in their  limits  lakes  of  vast  extent,*  where  the 
fleets  of  Rome  have  spread  their  sails.  Throngfa 
that  outlet  we  have  attempted  the  Nortfacsm 
Ocean,  where,  if  we  may  believe  the  meeonnt  of 
navigaCon,  the  pillars  of  Hercules  are  seen  still 
standing  on  tbe  coast  i  whether  it  be,  that  Her- 
cules did  in  fact  visit  those  parts,  or  diat  whnt«ver 
is  great  and  splendid  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  is 
by  common  consent  ascribed  to  that  ancient  hero. 
Drusus  Germaniciu  was  an  adventurer  in  those 
seas.«     He  did  not  want  a  spirit  of  enterpiiae  i 
but  the  navigation  was  found  impracticable  in 
that  tempestuous  ocean,  which  seemed  to  forbid 
any  further  discovery  of  its  own  element,  or  the 
labours  of  Hercules.     Since  that  time  no  expe- 
dition has  been  undertaken :   men   conceived 
that  to  respect  the  mysteries  of  the  gods,  and  be- 
lieve without  inquiry,  would  be  the  best  proof 
of  veneration.* 

XXXV.  We  have  hitherto  traced  the  western 
side  of  Germany.    From  the  point,  where  we 


side  of  the  bay,  occupying  the  whole  or  pan  of  Hol- 
land and  UtrechL  The  Oreaier  Frisians  were  oo  the 
north-east  of  the  lake  or  gulf,  In  the  territofy  now 
called  Oronlngen,  extending  themselves  along  tbe  saa- 
coaSl  as  lar  as  the  river  Amisia  (now  tbe  Eav.)  Tbe 
name  of  the  Frisians  seems  to  be  preserved  in  that  of 
FaiBBLiifD,  the  most  northern  of  the  United  Frovioccs. 

3  One  of  the  Inundations  which  changed  the  lake  iado 
a  gulf  of  the  sea,  happened  so  late  as  the  year  1630^ 
and  swallowed  up  sevens-two  villages.  Another  bap* 
pened  In  the  year  1609,  and  overwhelmed  ibe  coast  of 
Holland,  and  laid  all  Friesland  under  water.  In  that 
flood  no  less  than  SNyOOO  persons  lost  their  lives.  Where 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  stood  cannot  now  be  kaawn 
with  certainty.  The  extreme  point  of  land,  wbeiv  no- 
thing  but  the  open  sea  lay  beyond  it,  was  in  aadesa 
times  said  to  be  the  spot  on  which  tbe  pillars  of  Herca- 
les  were  erected.  Some  of  the  commentators  comend 
that  the  spot  intended  by  Tacitus  was  on  tbe  ooasi  of 
the  Frisians ;  others  will  have  it  to  be  tbs  point  of  ibe 
GucsaxAif  GHsaaoicnsOB,  now  Jutland. 

4  Drusus  was  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberiua,  aad 
father  of  Oermanicus.  See  the  Otiuaiiigieal  TbMc  ^ 
the  Caeartf  Na  79.  History  ascribes  to  bim  the  mM 
amiable  character,  and  every  Roman  virtoe.  Tbo^ 
educated  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  he  was  in  su«i- 
ment  a  republican.  He  commanded  in  Germany,  and 
carried  his  rictorloos  arms  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  He 
impoeed  atribote  on  the  Frisians  (see  AnmaUt  b.  iv.  s 
730  And,  in  order  to  explore  the  German  Ocean,  ailed 
as  fiur  as  the  point  of  Jutland :  bat  the  ait  of  aavigaikn 
being  then  llule  understood,  he  did  not  vemare  to  pio> 
ceed  farther  In  that  violent  and  tempestnona  seiL 

6  Tacitus,  perhaps,  alluded  to  ibe  precept  of  tbe 
philosopher,  who  sakl,  Wonh^  (Tod,  believe  -m  kimt, 
but  do  not  preemne  to  inveetigate  hie  mmiurf :  Vmem 
coLB,  AT«,nB  cason,  sbd  rou  VJmaMmB.  Tbs  ancienis, 
says  La  Bletterie,  thought  It  presumpinous  to  inqsire 
too  fur  into  tbe  mysteries  of  nature ;  and  the 
do  not  qpare  the  mysteries  of  raligioo. 
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atom  it  ttrat^M  away  with  a  prodigUms  sweep 
towarde  the  north.  Ib  this  vast  regioD  the  first 
territory  that  oecnrs,  is  that  of  the  Chaucians,' 
heglnniiig  on  the  confines  of  the  Frisians,  and, 


€  The  tarritoiy  of  the  Chaocians  extended  from  die 
Baa  (Amisto)  to  the  Elbe  (Albls),  and  the  German  Ocean 
wuhed  the  northern  extremity.  The  nation  was  dis- 
tinguished Into  the  Greater  and  the  Lesseri  divided  from 
each  other  bj  the  Visorgis  (the  Weser).  The  former 
dwelt  (as  appears  in  AnnaUf  b.  ii.  s.  18  and  19)  between 
the  Eros  aiid  the  Weser;  the  latter  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  Weser,  between  that  river  and  the  Elbe. 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hiatoryt  Ims  represented  the 
naaritirae  inhabitants  in  lively  colours.  He  says,  he 
himself  had  seen  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Chau- 
cians,  living  in  a  vast  level  country,  which  Is  over- 
flowed twice  in  the  day' and  night  by  Uie  reflux  of  the 
tide,  and  leaves  a  perpetual  doubi,  whether  it  is  sea  or 
laiMl.  Pliny  adds,  thai  the  wretched  inhabitante  live 
on  the  ridge  of  hills,  or  in  mud  cottages,  raised  above 
the  high-water  marlc,  having  no  caule,  no  milk,  and 
no  fruits  of  the  earth.  Fish  Is  their  only  sustenance, 
and  they  catch  K  with  lines  made  of  flags  and  sea>wecd. 
Their  fcel  is  the  common  mud,  taken  up  with  their 
hands,  and  dried  rather  by  the  wind  than  the  sun. 
With  fire  made  of  this  kind  of  peat,  they  warm  their 
flood  and  their  bodies  almost  frozen.  The  rain-water, 
collected  In  ditches  round  their  huts,  is  their  only 
drink.  9mU  vtro  in  Sept*nUrion4  viatt  tujibU  gente* 
Cha»ieQnan,qMi MBgct€$ JUSnonaqug  appMaiUur.  Vatto 
iH  meatUf  bi»  dierum  noctiumque  nngularmm  intqr- 
vallut  effunu  in  immentum  agitur  oeeanut^  tetemam 
qptriem  rentm  natura  conirovertiam^  dubiumqiu  Urra 
mi,  an  port  mari».  BUe  mieera  g€n$  tumulot  obtinet 
alimj  OMt  tribtmttlia  elmete  mani&ua  ad  •xpfimmOa 
atiitaimi  tBBtua  caaU  Ha  impotitia.  Nan  pieudem  hia 
habert,  nan  laeU  ali,  ne  eum  feria  quidem  dimieare 
eantigiifommpraeulabaetafructica.  Uhaetpaluairi 
Jimeofioua  naettaU  ad  pnBUsenda  piaeibua  ratia  ;  cap- 
Umnqua  manHnta  hdum  vanUa  magia  quam  aoia  ate- 
eaniaa:  hoe  tarra dboa  at  rigantia  aaptamiriana  viaeara 
auaurwU.  PahianonniaiaMimbraaarvatoarrchibaain 
vaaHbuiodamua,  Pliny,  lib.  xvl.  s.  1.  Pliny  concludes 
his  account  of  the  Chauclans  with  an  observation  natu- 
ral  in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  who,  with  the  rest  of  his 
couniiy,  thought  that  Rome,  as  mistress  of  the  world, 
had  a  right  to  give  laws  to  the  nations  round  her,  and 
that  subjection  was  the  duty  of  barbarians.  If^  he  says, 
that  wretched  people  were  conquered  by  the  Bomans, 
they  would  »ll  K  slavery,  and  complain  of  the  yoke  of 
bondage.  The  fact  Is,  Fortune  spares  some  nations,  but 
her  mercy  is  the  severest  punishment.  She  leaves  them 
to  their  misery.  Et  ha  ganiaa,  ai  vineantitr  hodia  a 
papula  JRomoM,  sero^rc  aa  diewU,  Ba  aat  prifaela: 
muUia  /hrtuna  parcU  inpamam.  Pliny,  it  should  seem, 
thought  luxury  a  sufllcient  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
liberty :  he  did  not  reflect,  that  to  live  under  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  man  is  the  worst  lot  of  human  life,  and 
that  independence  can  make  barran  raeka  and  blaak 
maantaina  amila.  Lucan  diflfered  widely  from  Pliny: 
Liberty,  He  says,  fled  fKim  the  guilt  of  civil  war  beyond 
the  Tigris  and  the  Rhine,  never  to  return,  though 
often  sought  by  the  Romans  at  the  risk  of  life.  In  his 
emphatic  manner  he  calls  liberty  a  Oarmmn  and  a 
blaaaing. 
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though  at  the  eztxcmity  hounded  bj  tiie 
shore,  yet  running  at  the  baA  of  all  the  nationi 
already  described,  till,  with  an  immense  com- 
pass,  it  reaches  the  borders  of  the  Cattians.  Of 
this  immeasurable  tract  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Chauclans  possess  it :  they  even  people 
it.  Of  all  the  Gennan  nations,  they  are,  beyond 
all  question,  die  most  respectable.  Their  gran- 
deur rests  upon  the  surest  foundation,  the  love 
of  justice  I  wanting  no  extension  of  territory, 
free  from  avarice  and  ambition,  remote  and 
happy,  they  provoke  no  wars,  and  never  seek  to 
enrich  themselves  by  rapine  and  depredation. 
Their  importance  among  the  nations  roiud  them 
is  undoubtedly  great  $  but  the  best  evidence  of  it 
is,  that  they  have  gained  nodiing  by  injustice. 
Loving  moderation,  yet  uniting  to  it  a  warlike 
spirit,  they  are  ever  ready  in  a  just  cause  to 
unsheath  the  sword.  Their  armies  are  soon  in 
the  field.T  In  men  and  horses,  their  resources 
are  great,  and  even  in  profound  tranquillity  their 
fame  is  never  tarnished. 

XXXVL  Bordering  on  the  side  of  the  Chau- 
clans, and  also  of  the  Cattians,  lies  the  country 
of  the  Cheniscans  ^  a  people  by  a  loog  disuse 
of  arms  enervated  and  sunk  in  sloth.  Unmo- 
lested by  their  neighbours,  they  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  peace,  forgetting  that  amidst  powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbours,  the  repose,  which 
you  enjoy,  serves  only  to  lull  you  into  a  calm, 
always  pleasing,  but  deceitful  in  the  end.  When 


7  The  Chauclans,  with  their  love  of  justice  and  mod- 
eration,  still  retained  their  warlike  spirit.  To  prevent 
their  Incursione,  the  Romans  found  It  convenient  U> 
station  garrisons  at  proper  posts.  Lucan  alludes  to 
those  garrisons ;  but  be  gives  the  people  a  new  name, 
thatofCATGi. 


fitTweriBifaMbalDi( 
Opp-hL 


LDuLu 


n^t  wool  tbt  AmIT  Ctad  to  wilhrtand. 


8  The  territory  of  the  Cheruscans  began  near  the 
Weser  (Visurgis),  and  extended  to  the  Elbe,  through 
the  countries  now  called  Luneburg,  Brunswick,  and 
part  of  Brandenburg.  Arminius,  their  chlef^  made  head 
against  the  Romans  with  distinguished  bravery,  and 
performed  a  number  of  gallant  exploits,  as  related  by 
Tacitus  in  the  first  and  second  book  of  the  Annala.  He 
was  at  last  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of  his  countrymen, 
and  his  character  is  given  in  lively  colours,  in  the  last 
section  of  the  second  book.  Varus  and  his  legions  were 
destroyed  by  the  seal  and  violent  spirit  of  Arrolnius,  as 
appears  in  the  speech  of  Segestes,  AnncUa,  b.  I.  s.  68. 
The  long  peace,  in  Which  the  vigour  of  this  people  sunk 
into  sloth  and  Indolence,  was,  perhaps,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Arminius ;  or  it  might  be  from  the  time 
when  Germanicus  was  recalled  by  Tiberius,  and  sent 
to  command  the  Regions  in  the  east.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  they  occupied  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Weser,  as  appears  in  the  accounts 
given  by  Telleios  Paterculiu  of  Drusos,  and  his  wars 
in  Germany. 
4B 
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the  sword  is  drawn,  and  the  power  of  the 
strongest  is  to  decide,  you  talk  in  vain  of  equitj 
and  moderation :  those  virtues  always  belong 
to  the  conqueror.  Thus  it  has  happened  to  the 
Cheruscans:  they  were  formerly  just  and  up- 
right; at  present  they  are  called  fools  and 
cowards.  Victory  has  transferred  every  virtue 
to  the  Cattians,  and  oppression  takes  the  name 
of  wisdom.  The  downfall  of  the  Cheruscans 
drew  after  it  that  of  the  Fosi,!  a  contiguous 
nation,  in  their  day  of  prosperity  never  equal  to 
their  neighbours,  but  fellow-sufferers  in  their 
ruin. 

XXXVII.  In  the  same  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many we  find  the  Cimbrians  >  on  the  margin  of 


1  This  Is  the  only  place  in  which  Tacitus  makes  men- 
tion of  the  Fosl.  Cluveriufl  and  others,  suppose  that 
they  were  the  same  as  the  ancient  Saxons.  Bat  this 
opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  well  supported.  According 
to  Ptolemy,  the  Saxons  inhabited  the  country  of  Hoi- 
stein  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cimbrlan  Chersonesus,  or 
Jutland.  The  name  of  the  Saxons  could  not  be  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus :  it  was  not  known  till  long  after  his 
time,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  I^us,  when,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Anolbs,  they  issued  from  their  hive,  and 
afterwards  became  masters  of  Britain.  The  Fosi  were 
a  difibrent  people.  They  bordered  on  the  Cheruscans 
near  the  Elbe ;  and,  since  we  find  them  involved  in  one 
common  calamity,  they  were,  perhaps,  subordinate  to 
that  nation. 

2  The  Cimbri  Inhabited  the  peninsula,  which,  after 
their  name,  was  called  the  Cimbric  Ghersonesus,  and  is 
now  Jutland,  including  Sleswic  and  Holsteln.  In  the 
consulship  of  CsBcilius  Metellus  and  Fapirius  Carbo, 
A.  U.  C.  640,  about  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  this  people,  In  conjunction  with  the 
Teutones,  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  and  having 
spread  terror  and  devastation  through  the  country, 
resolved  to  push  their  conquest  into  Italy.  They  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  senate,  demanding  an  allotment  of 
lands,  and  in  return  promising  fidelity.  It  appears  in 
the  Epitome  of  Livy,  Ixv.  that,  the  senate  having  refused 
to  enter  into  any  compromise  with  such  bold  invaders, 
the  new  consul,  Marcus  Sllanus,  marched  against  them. 
The  Cimbri  stormed  his  intrenchments,  pillaged  the 
camp,  and  put  almost  the  whole  army  to  the  sword. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  three  more 
Roman  generals,  who  lost  their  camp,  and  had  their 
armies  cut  to  pieces.  Florus  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  Rome  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  had  there 
not  existed  in  that  age  a  Marius  to  redeem  the  Roman 
name.  That  officer  had  triumphed  over  Jugurtha,  and 
his  military  skill  was  equal  to  bis  valour.  He  gave 
battle  to  the  Teutones  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
place  then  called  AqusB  Sextiss  (now  Aix  in  Ftovence), 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Livy  says,  (Epitome, 
Ixviil.),  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  Uiousaad  of  the 
enemy  were  slain  in  the  action.  The  whole  nation 
perished.  Florus  adds,  that  their  king  Thbutobocrus 
was  taken  prisoner ;  and.  In  the  triumph  of  Marius, 
his  Immense  statue,  towering  above  the  heaps  of  war- 
like trophies,  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people  an  aston- 
ishing spectacle.  The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time,  passed 
over  the  Alps,  and  made  a  descent  into  Italy.  They 
penetrated  as  &r  as  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  and,  hav- 
ing crossed  that  river,  In  spite  of  Catulus  Luctatius, 
the  Roman  general,  spread  a  general  panic  through  the 
country.   They  halted  near  the  Po,  and  sent  to  Marius 


the  ocean;  a  peojde  at  present  of  omII 
sideration,  though  their  glory  can  never 
Monuments  of  their  former  strength  and 
portance  are  still  to  be  seen  on  either  shore. 
Their  camps  and  lines  of  circumvallation  are 
not  yet  erased.  From  the  extent  of  groand 
which  they  occopied,  you  may  even  now  form 
an  estimate  of  the  force  and  resources  oi  the 
state,  and  the  account  of  their  grand  aimyy 
which  consisted  of  such  prodigious  numbers, 
seems  to  be  verified.  It  was  in  the  year  of 
Rome  six  hundred  and  forty,  in  the  eoniol- 
ship  of  Csoilius  Metellus  and  Papirios  Carbo, 
that  the  arms  of  the  Cimbrians  fiirst  alanaed 
the  world.  If  from  that  period  we  reckon  to 
the  second  consulship  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
we  shall  find  a  space  of  near  two  hundred  and 
ten  years:  so  long  has  Germany  stood  at  bay 
with  Rome  !  In  the  course  of  so  obstinate  a 
struggle,  both  sides  have  felt  alternately  the 
severest  blows  of  fortune,  and  die  worst  calami- 
ties of  war.  Not  the  Ssmnite,  nor  the  republic 
of  Carthage,  nor  Spain,  nor  Gaul,  nor  even  the 
Parthian,  has  given  such  frequent  lessons  to  the 
Roman  people.     The  power  of  the  ArsactdsS 


a  second  time  to  demand  a  place  for  thetr  habkaCkn. 
Marius  answered,  that  "  their  brethren,  the  Teubmcs. 
already  possessed  more  than  they  desired,  and  that  tbey 
would  not  easily  quit  what  had  been  aasigoed  to  them.** 
Enraged  by  that  taunting  raillery,  theCimbri  prepared 
for  a  decisive  action.  Florus  says,  that  their  vigoar 
was  relaxed  by  the  soft  clime  of  Italy.  The  balUe  was 
fought,  according  to  Florus,  at  a  place  called  RaiBiion, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Lessitei,  which  runs  from 
the  Alpes  Graiae,and  falls  into  (he  Po.  Victory  declared 
for  the  Romans.  If  we  may  believe  Livy,  Florus,  tsd 
Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Marios,  above  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  of  the  Cimbri  perished  in  the  enpge- 
raent.  Mention  has  already  been  made  (p.  vlii.  doc^ )  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  Cimbrlan  women,  when  they  saw 
the  victory  In  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Tbey  dashed 
out  the  brains  of  their  children,  and  completed  the 
tragedy  by  destroying  themselves.  In  this  manner 
ended  the  expedition  of  the  Cimbri.  The  reader  vlui 
desires  to  see  the  history  of  that  transaction  more  im 
detail,  will  find  it  related  with  accuracy  and  elegance  in 
Mons.  Mallet's  NorUumAnttquitiea,  vol.  i.  p.  22u  The 
number  of  the  Cimbri,  and  their  confederates,  the  Tea- 
tones,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Marius  in  his  two 
engagements,  would  seem  incredible,  were  k  not  in 
some  degree  explained  by  Florus,  who  aays,  thai  the 
whole  nation  was  driven  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  U> 
seek  new  habitations  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Cum  ierrtu  eorum  inund<u»ei  octantM^ntnaa  mtdm  Uto 
orbe  qtuwebarU.  Floras,  lib.  ill.  cap.  3.  Plutarch,  in 
the  life  of  Marius,  says,  that  the  number  of  fighiistg 
men  was  900,000,  besides  as  great  a  number  of  woanen 
and  children.  Their  native  country,  after  this  grand 
emigration,  continued  so  depopulated ,  that  at  the  end 
of  two  centuries,  when  Tacitus  wrote  this  tract,  it  had 
not  been  able  to  recover  itself  It  was  long  after  that 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  issued  from  their  northern  hive, 
as  Sir  William  Temple  calls  it,  to  establish  their  Aiiflo- 
Saxon  government  in  this  island. 

3  Orienul  despotism  was  not  able  to  shake  iba  solid 
strength  of  the  Roman  republic   Pianhla  was  divided 
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not  to  formidable  as  Gennan  liberty.  If 
wc  except  the  slaughter  of  Crassas  and  his  army, 
what  hai  the  east  to  boast  of  ?  Their  own  com- 
mander, Paeorus,  was  cut  off,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  humbled  by  the  victory  of  Ventidius. 
The  Germans  can  recount  their  triumphs  over 
CnrbOy   Cassius,*   Scaunis    Aurelius,   ServiUus 


by  a  long  tract  of  country,  and  b/  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  brilliant  splendour  of  the  Arsacidae  might 
l^iUer  in  the  eyes  of  courtiers,  whose  ambition  aimed 
at  hoooun  and  marks  of  distinction,  and  the  people 
were  daazled  by  Uie  glory  of  their  monarch.  But  glory, 
though  It  Is  the  principle  that  unites  the  subjecu  in 
■npport  of  despotism,  is  weak  and  powerless,  wlien  op- 
posed to  the  virtue  of  a  republic,  or  the  love  of  freedom 
fliat  pervades  a  fierce  and  savage  nation.  The  latter  Is 
a  passion  implanted  by  the  hand  of  natnro ;  the  motives 
of  alavas  are  all  artificial.  The  Germans  took  up  arms 
In  defence  of  liberty ;  the  Parthians  fought  for  the  splen- 
dour of  the  imperial  diadem,  and,  by  consequence,  rivets 
ted  their  own  chains.  It  is  true  that  Crassus  and  his 
vrhola  army  wen  cut  to  pieces;  but  the  Parthians  de- 
livered hoattiges  to  the  Romans,  and  their  princes  re- 
ceived tliair  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
The  Germans  made  a  fiercer  resistance.  The  CImbrians 
and  the  Teutones  filled  all  Italy  with  terror.  From  that 
time,  during  a  space  of  more  than  two  centuries  to  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  Rome  and  Germany  were  often  at  war, 
with  alternate  victory,  and  alternate  slaughter.  Armln- 
iua  rousod  his  countryman  against  the  Romans,  and  he 
la  called  liy  Tacitus  the  DSLivsaaa  of  his  oonMrar.  Ci- 
Tills,  the  Batavian  chieflain,  declared  to  his  people,  that 
Syria,  Asia,  and  the  oriental  nations,  inured  to  the  yoke 
of  despotism,  might  continue  to  crouch  In  bondage; 
but  as  to  himself  and  the  Gauls,  they  wera  bom  in 
freedom.  By  the  death  of  Varus  slavery  was  driven 
out  of  Germany.  Those  were  the  sentiment*  that  In- 
flasMd  the  martial  spirit  of  that  adventurer.  With 
what  heroic  ardour  he  prosecuted  the  war,  Tacitus 
has  related  In  the  fbunh  book  of  his  History.  The 
historian,  most  probably,  foresaw  that  German  liberty 
would  in  the  end  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  empire ; 
and  that  foraknowledge,  perhaps,  extorted  from  him 
the  fervent  prayer  which  he  offtirs  up  (s.  zxxiii.)  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  discord  amoag  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
This  triumph  of  the  Gennans  happened  long  ader  the 
lime  of  Tacitus.  In  the  year  of  Rome  1*229,  and  of  the 
Christian  era  476,  Odoacer  overturned  the  western  em- 
pire, and  left  the  last  of  the  emperors  to  languish  in  a 
castle  near  Naples.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, Charlemagne,  king  of  the  Franks,  caused  one  of 
bis  sons  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Pope  Adrian, 
and,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms,  proved  what 
Tacitus  has  said,  that  German  liberty  is  more  vigorous 
than  eastern  despotism.  See  Charlemagne's  Preface  to 
the  Salic  Law, a  monument  of  antiquity  which,  Brotler 
says,  is  seldom  inspected  even  by  the  curious.  For  that 
reason  he  has  given  It  at  length  in  his  notes  on  this  sec- 
tion of  Tacitus. 

4  The  slaughter  of  Crassus  and  his  army  is  well 
known:  but  in  revenge  Paeorus,  son  of  Orodes,  the 
Parthian  king,  was  put  to  death,  and  the  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  a  lower  condition  than  even  that  of  Ventidius, 
who  gained  a  complete  victory.  Tacitus  says,  infra 
Vmiidium  d^jeettu  orienM^  alluding  to  the  meanness  of 
that  officer's  first  employment:  he  let  out  mules  for 
hire,  and  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  consulship  by 
Antony  the  triumvir.  Upon  that  occasfon  a  libel  was 
fixed  up  in  the  public  places  of  Rome,  stating,  as  a  kind 


Ccpio,  and  Cneius  MaDliu8,5  all  defeated,  or 
taken  prisoners.  With  them  the  republic  lost 
five  consular  armies  ;  and  since  that  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  Varus  perished  with  his  three 
legions.  Caius  Marins,*  it  is  true,  defeated 
the  Gennans  in  Italy  {  Julius  Cssar  made  them 
retreat  from  Gaul:  and  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and 
Germanicus,  overpowered  them  in  their  own 
country ;  but  how  much  blood  did  those  victories 
cost  us !  The  mighty  projects  of  Caligula  ended 
in  a  ridiculous  farce.  From  that  period  an  in- 
terval of  peace  succeeded,  till,  roused  at  length 
by  the  dissensions  of  Rome,  and  the  civil  wars 
that  followed,  they  stormed  our  legions  in  their 
wiDterHiuarters,T  and  even  planned  the  conquest 


of  prodigy,  that  the  man  who  dressed  moles  was  made 
a  consul. 

FoiUbIboi  lOflHUUuBi  Qooflstmn 
Mam  molnqiBl  frieabat,  oooml 


The  victory  obtained  by  this  man  (see  Florus,  lib.  Iv. 
s.  9.)  places  the  weakness  of  the  Parthians  In  a  clear 
point  of  view.  But  the  loss  of  so  many  Roman  consuls 
with  their  armies,  shows  the  warlike  genius  of  the 
Germans.  Carbo  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  640,  and  was 
routed  by  the  CImbrians,  with  his  whole  army.  Livy, 
Epitome  Ulii.  Lucius  Cassius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  64^. 
He  himself  was  slain  in  battle,  and  bis  whole  army 
passed  under  the  yoke.  Caesar,  b.  i.  s.  12.  See  Livy, 
Epitome  Ixv. 

6  Marcus  Scaurus  Aurallus  gave  battle  to  the  CIm- 
brians, and  his  army  was  put  to  flight.  He  himself  was 
taken  prisoner.  Being  summoned  to  a  consultation 
held  by  the  enemy,  he  advised  them  not  to  think  of 
passing  the  Alps,  because  the  Romans  were  invlnclbls. 
For  that  ofiTence  Boloriz,  a  young  man  of  great  ferocity, 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  Livy,  Eptt.'  Irvil.  Servlllus 
Casplo  proconsul,  and  Cneius  Manllus  consul,  were  both 
defeated,  and  their  camps  wera  pillaged  by  the  CIm- 
brians. Livy,  Epit  Ixvii.  Florus,  lib.  111.  s.  3.  Vellelus 
Paterculus,  lib.  11.  s.  12.  This  laxt  defeat  happened  A. 
U.  C.  649,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  In  the  life  of 
LucuUus,  the  anniversary  was  reckoned  among  the  un* 
lucky  days.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  nuirtial  ardour 
of  the  Germans,  Tacitus  takes  care  to  observe  that 
these  disasters  happened  In  the  best  days  of  Rome,  that 
is,  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  Quinqut  timul  eanau- 
Uaret  exercitut  populo  Romano  abttulerunt.  He  adds, 
that  Augustus  the  emperor  lost  Varus  and  his  thrae 
legions.  The  calamity  made  such  an  Impression  on  the 
mind  of  Augustus,  that,  as  Suetonius  relates,  he  let  his 
hair  and  beard  grow  for  several  months,  at  times  strik- 
ing his  head  against  the  wall,  and  exclaiming,  "Qunc* 
TiLius  Varus,  oivb  bis  back  xt  legions."  Sueton.'in 
AiiguBtOf  s.  23.  See  the  fine  description  of  Germanicus 
and  his  army  traveralng  the  field  where  the  bones  of 
their  slaughtered  countrymen  lay  unburled.  AtmaU,  b. 
1.  s.  61. 

6  Marius,  as  has  been  mentioned,  triumphed  over  the 
Teutones  and  the  CImbri.    See  s.  37,  note. 

7  During  the  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Nero, 
and  the  wars  between  Olho,  Vitellius,  and  Vespasian, 
Claudhis  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief,  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  confederate  army,  under  a  plausible  pretence 
of  promoting  the  Interest  of  Vespasian,  but,  In  fact,  to 
deliver  his  country  and  the  Gauls  from  the  Roman  yoke. 
He  called  himself  the  friend  of  Vespasian,  while  he 
stormed  the  Roman  camps,  and  obliged  the  legions  ts 
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of  Gaol.  Indeed  we  foreed  them  to  rapsM  the 
Rhine ;  but  from  that  time  what  hat  been  our 
advantage  ?  We  have  triumphed,  and  Gennany 
is  still  unconqaered. 

XXXVIII.  The  Sneviansi  are  the  next  that 
elaim  attention.  Poseetsing  the  largest  portion 
of  Gennany,  they  do  not,  like  the  Cattians 
and  Tencterians,  form  one  state  or  commu- 
nity, but  have  among  themselves  several  sub- 
divisions, or  inferior  tribes,  known  by  distinct 
appellations,  yet  all  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Suevians.  It  is  the  peculiar 
custom  of  this  people  to  braid  the  hair,  and  tie 
it  up  in  a  knot.*  Between  them  and  the  rest 
of  iht  Germans  this  is  the  mark  of  distinction. 
In  their  own  country  it  serves  to  discriminate 
the  free-bom  from  the  slave.  If  the  same 
mode  is  seen  in  other  states,  introduced  by  ties 
of  consanguinity,  or,  as  often  happens,  by  the 
propensity  of  men  to  imitate  foreign  manners, 
the  instances  are  rare,  and  confined  entirely  to 


aiUTvnder  to  his  victorious  arms.  He  drew  many  of  the 
Qerman  natioos  into  a  conspiracy ;  and  acting  on  every 
occasion  with  consummate  policy,  he  appears  to  have 
learned  in  the  school  of  the  Romans  the  art  of  contend- 
ing with  his  masters.  What  he  attempted  was  reserved 
for  a  later  period,  and  ibr  the  abilities  of  William  Nas- 
eau,  who  freed  the  United  Provinces  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  See  the  enterpftsing  spirit  and  the  gallant 
oxploiu  of  CivUis  in  the  History  of  Tacitus,  book  Iv. 
He  was  at  length  abandoned  by  the  Germans,  and,  by 
consequence,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  patching  up  a 
peace  with  Cerealls,  the  Roman  generaL  An  imperfect 
account  of  this  transaction  may  be  seen  In  what  remains 
of  the  fifth  book  of  the  History,  which  has  suffered  by 
the  injury  of  time. 

1  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Suevians  was  of  vast 
extent,  stretching  southward  from  the  Baltic  lo  the 
Danube,  and  eastward  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula, 
which  was  the  boundary  that  separated  Gennany  from 
Sarmatla.  Several  nations  Inhabited  that  vast  tract  of 
country.  They  ibrmed  a  conledeFation  with  the  Sue- 
vians, and  being  so  connected,  were  called  by  one  gen* 
eral  appellation.  Some  distinct  states  were  subject  to 
the  Suevians,  and  thence  derived  the  name  of  Suevians. 
The  new  league  that  was  ailerwards  established  took 
the  UUe  of  Alamanni  :  see  this  Tract,  a  29,  note.  The 
two  names  have  been  promiscuously  used  by  historians 
to  signify  the  Suevl  or  the  Alamanni :  and  hence  the 
country,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  wall  erected 
l>y  the  emperor  ProbuS)  became  the  theatre  of  war,  was 
alternately  called  Alamannia  and  Suabia. 

3  It  should  seem,  from  what  is  here  said,  that  the  reel 
of  the  Germans  let  their  hair  flow  loosely  about  their 
head  and  shoulders.'  Seneca  mentions  the  ruddy  hair 
of  the  Germans  gathered  into  a  knot ;  but  he  does  not 
call  It  a  general  custom:  he  only  says  it  was  not 
deemed  unmanly.  Ntc  rufut  crinU  et  coactus  in  nodum 
apud  Qermammvirum  dtdtcet.  Seneca,  De  Ira^  lib.  iii. 
cap.  96.  Martial,  in  his  first  book  (epigram  Iii.)  on  the 
public  spectacles  exhibited  at  Rome,  talks  of  the  Sicam- 
bri  with  their  hair  collected  Into  a  knot: 

OMdbii  ta  nadem  ifltUi  VMweSkMlrL 

In  a  passage  already  cited  from  Silius  Itallcus  (s.  31, 
note)  that  poet  mentions  the  ruddy  hair  tied  up  into  a 
knot.    £1  ruUlwn  9ub  vtrtice  nodum. 


the  season  of  youth.  With  the  Buevfams  fhe 
custom  is  continued  through  life:  men  fi» 
advanced  in  years  are  seen  with  their  heuy 
locks  interwoven,  and  fastened  behind,  or  sows 
times  gathered  into  a  shaggy  knot  on  tlw  enwa 
of  the  head.  The  chiefs  are  more  nicely  adjvsU 
ed  t  they  attend  to  ornament,  hut  it  is  a  manly 
attention,  not  the  spirit  of  intrigue  or  the  affec- 
tation of  appearing  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  women. 
When  going  to  engage  the  enemy,  they  fuicy 
that  from  the  high  structure  of  their  hair  they 
appear  taller  and  gain  an  air  of  ferocity.  Their 
dress  is  a  preparation  for  battle. 

XXXIX.  The  Semnones*  are  ambitiovs  to  be 
thought  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  of  the 
Suevian  nation.  Their  claim  they  think 
firmed  by  the  mysteries  of  religion.  On 
stated  day  a  procession  is  made  into  a  wood 
seerated  in  ancient  times,  and  rendered  awful  by 
auguries  delivered  down  from  age  to  age.  The 
several  tribes  of  the  same  descent  appear  by 
their  deputies.  The  rites  begin  with  the 
slaughter  of  a  man,  who  is  offered  as  a  victiaB, 
and  thus  their  barbarous  worship  is  eelebrated 
by  an  act  of  horror.  The  grove  is  bdield  with 
superstitious  terror.  No  man  enters  that  holy 
sanctuary  without  being  bound  with  a  chain, 
thereby  denoting  his  humble  sense  of  his  own 
condition,  and  the  superior  attributee  of  the 
deity  that  fills  the  place.  Should  he  happen  to 
fall,  he  does  not  presume  to  rise,  but  in  that 
grovelling  state  makes  his  way  out  of  the  wood. 
The  doctrine  intended  by  this  bigotry  is,  that 
from  this  spot  the  whole  nation  derives  iti 
origin,  and  that  here  is  the  sacred  mansioB  of 
the  all-ruling  mind,  the  supreme  God  of  the 
universe,*  who  holds  every  thing  else  in  a  chain 


3  The  Semnones  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Vkdras 
(now  the  Onsa),  with  part  of  Pomerania,  Braadea- 
burg,  and  also  of  Silesia.  The  late  king  of  Prussia  has 
thrown  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  Semnonea.  See 
his  Mtmoin  ifUu  Houm  qf  Brandadnarg. 

4  The  belief  of  a  Supreme  (3od,  the  goTeraor  of  the 
universe,  has  been  from  the  earliest  time  common  to 
all  nations,  however  rude  and  barbaixma  It  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  persuasion  of  the  Scythiaiis, 
from  whom  the  (Germans  derived  their  origin ;  and  h  is 
also  known  that  the  Scythians  oflbred  human  sacrifices. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  Semnonea  add^ted  to  the  same 
barbarous  riles.  The  old  treatise  o^lnandic  mytho> 
logy,  entitled  the  Edda,  shows  that  the  ScandinavlaBS 
believe  in  a  supreme  Deity,  "the  author  of  every  thfaig 
that  exists;  tlie  eternal,  the  ancient,  the  IMng  and 
awful  Being;  the  searclier  Into  concealed  things,  the 
Being  that  never  changeth.'*  See  Mallet's  Ncrlktm 
AniiquitiMt  vol.  I.  p.  78.  That  the  Americans  believed 
in  a  Qod  and  a  future  state,  appears  In  Cht^evoix  and 
other  travellers.  This  concurring  ofrfnlon  of  all  raaa- 
kind  is  observed  by  Cicero,  who  says,  there  never  was 
a  people  so  rude,  so  savage,  and  so  sunk  in  Ignorance, 
as  not  to  be  Impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  supieiue  all- 
niling  mind.  The  conceptions  of  men  are,  indeed,  griMn 
and  extravagant;  but  stUl  all  acknowledga  a < 
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of  dependence  on  bis  will  and  pleuaie.  To 
thcee  tenets  mneh  credit  arises  from  the  weight 
snd  influence  of  the  Semnones,  a  populous  na- 
tion, distribnted  into  a  hundred  cantons,  and 
by  the  rast  extent  of  their  territory  entitled  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  head  of  the  Suevian 
nation. 

XL.  The  Langobardss  exhibit  a  contrast  to 
the  people  last  described.  Their  dignity  is 
derived  from  the  paucity  of  their  numbers. 
Surrounded  as  they  are  by  great  and  powerful 
nations,  they  live  independent,  owing  their 
security  not  to  mean  compliances',  but  to  that 
warlike  spirit  with  which  they  encounter  danger. 
To  these  succeed  in  regular  order  the  Reu- 
dignians,'  the  Aviones,  Angles,  and  Varinians  : 
the  Eudocians,  Nuithones,  and  Soardonians,  all 
defended  by  rivers,  or  embosomed  in  forests.  In 
these  several  tribes  there  is  nothing  that  meriu 
attention,  except  that  they  all  agree  to  worship 
the  goddess  Earth,  or  as  they  call  her  Herth,7 


Belog,  and  a  dirinity  that  sUn  within  them.  Ktiila 
gwma  lam  /era,  ntmo  omnium  tarn  immanitt  et^u$  mtn- 
iwtbuerit  Dtorwn  opinio.  MulU  de  diit  prava 
amnea  tamtn  ene  vim  «l  natunun  divinam 
Tuocvl.  auatfe'an.  lib.  L  s.  la 
6  The  Langobards  are  suppoaed,  in  the  time  of  Au- 
guflltts,  to  have  inhabited  the  country  now  called  La- 
nenburg  and  Magdeburg,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Elbe. 
Yelieius  Paiercnlua  says,  they  were  subdued  by  Til)e- 
rine,  when  he  commanded  in  Germany,  and  that  they 
were  a  people  that  exceeded  even  German  ferocity. 
FHtuU  Langobardi;  gena  tiUun  Qtrmana  ftrodtaie 
ftrodar.  Veil.  Pat  lib.  11.  cap.  106.  Suetonius  (JJ^t 
<f  AMgHtUUf  B.  21)  says,  they  were  driyen  beyond  the 
Elbe.  It  Is  evident,  howeTer,  that  they  afterwards 
recovered  their  strength,  since  we  And  the  dominion 
of  the  Laagotwrds  flourishing  in  Italy,  till  in  the  year 
784  they  were  toully  subdued  by  Charlemagne.  Their 
code  of  laws  is  preserved  by  Lindenbrogius.  Tacitus 
has  made  no  mention  of  the  Burgundians,  perhaps  be- 
canse  they  were  in  his  time  of  little  or  no  considera- 
tion; thoogh  at  the  end  of  several  centuries,  they  were 
able  to  make  an  Irruption  into  Gaul,  where  they  pos- 
eeesed  the  country  which,  after  them,  Is  to  this  day 
called  the  province  of  Burgundy.  The  Burgundian 
laws  are  still  extant. 

6  With  regard  to  the  seven  nations  here  enumerated, 
there  are  no  lights  of  history  to  guide  us  at  a  distant 
period.  Brotier  sujqxwes  that  the  Reudignians  dwelt  in 
what  is  now  called  Mecklenburg  and  Lauenburg.  The 
Ariones,  he  thinks,  were  situated  in  a  portion  of  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  near  a  river  which,  after  their 
name,  is  called  Aya  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Varinians 
are  generally  thought  to  have  occupied  the  eastern  part 
of  Mecklenburg,  where  the  city  of  Warren  stands  at 
present.  The  Eudoslans,  the  Nuithones  and  Suardo- 
nians,  are  almost  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  The 
Angles  are  better  known.  They  occupied  part  of  Hol- 
■tein  and  Sleiswick.  In  the  fifth  century  they  Joined 
the  Saxons  in  their  expedition  Into  Briuin,  and,  by 
giving  the  name  of  England  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
bland,  Inunortalixed  the  glory  of  their  nation. 

7  As  Tacitus  la  here  speaking  of  the  adoration  paid 
to  a  goddess  by  the  several  nations  whose  names  have 
been  enomeraled,  it  Is  not  probable  that,  In  Latinising 
a  barbarous  word,  ha  should  give  it  a  masculine  term!- 


whom  they  consider  as  the  common  mother  of 
all.  This  divinity,  according  to  their  notion, 
interposes  in  human  affairs,  and,  at  times,  visits 
the  several  nations  of  the  globe.  A  sacred 
grove  on  an  island  8  in  the  Northern  Ocean  is 


nation.  The  text  says,  HaaTHW,  id  eef,  Terram  Mb- 
irom  colttni.  So,  it  seems,  the  word  stands  in  all  the 
manuscripis;  and  yet,  it  may  Im  presumed,- tluit  the 
author  wrote  Hskthau.  Ttte  name  in  all  the  northern 
languages  signifies  eartli;  in  the  ancient  Ootliic, 
airiha ;  in  the  Anglo  Saxon,  eorthe,  erthoj  hertha ;  in 
English,  earth.  See  Northern  Antiquities^  vol.  1.  p.  92. 
The  worship  of  Mother  Earth  has  been  common  la 
all  unenlightened  nations.  We  read  in  a  Latin  hisio* 
rian,  that  a  tremor  of  the  earth  lieing  felt  when  two 
armies  were  in  the  heal  of  baUie.  Sempronius,  the 
Roman  general,  bound  himself  by  n  vow  to  build  a 
temple  to  the  goddess.  TVemen/e  inter  pratium  aunpOf 
7V/i«rem  deam  promiaoa  ode  plaeavit.  Florus,  lib.  1. 
cap.  19.  The  deity  that  presided  over  the  air  and  the 
elements,  was  supposed  to  be  the  vaTHBa  of  all,  and 
the  earth  the  Movaaa.  This  Is  clearly  expressed  by 
Lttcrathis: 


Ub.iT.9n. 


AitfH«  Thrrolpraaipllevk. 


The  same  author.  In  another  place,  describes  those  two 
parents  producing  com  and  fruit,  and  the  whole  human 
race: 

Oninibag  Die  Idon  Pater  Mt,  anda  atflwUqiMntaR 
BomonaB  gaUMflom  iMkter  3Vrm  nsipU. 
IW»  frit  BliklM  Ihi^fiirtHtiqw  lau, 

**"  UkiLML 

This  idea  of  a  creative  power  was  not  confined  to 
Greece  and  Rome.  "It  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
Celtic  nations,  and  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  that  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  celestial  God,  had  united  with  the 
earth  to  produce  the  inferior  deities,  man,  and  all  other 
creatures.  Upon  this  was  founded  that  veneration  they 
had  for  the  earth,  which  they  considered  as  a  goddess. 
They  called  her  MoTHsa  Earth,  and  the  Hxrtha  of 
the  Germans  was  the  same  as  FHca  or  FVea,  the  wife 
of  Odin,  mother  of  the  gods;  she  was  also  known  under 
the  name  of  Astaoood,  or  the  goddess  of  love ;  a  name 
not  very  remote  from  the  Astabtb  of  the  Phsniclans; 
and  under  that  of  Got  A,  which  the  ancient  Greeks  gave 
to  the  earth.  The  Fathbr  of  the  gods  and  Mothhr 
Earth  were  called  by  some  of  the  Scythian  nations 
JiTPiTsa  and  Apia  ;  by  the  Thracians,  Cons  and  Ben- 
Dis ;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Saturm 
and  Ops.  Antiquity  is  full  of  traces  of  this  worship^ 
which  was  formerly  universal.  The  Scythians  adored 
the  earth  as  a  goddess,  wife  uf  the  Supreme  God ;  the 
Turlcs  celebrated  her  in  their  hymns,  and  the  Persians 
offered  sacrifices  to  her."  Northern  Antiquitiea,  vol.  1. 
p.  91  and  95.  A  festival  in  honour  of  Mother  Earth 
was  instituted  by  the  Scandinavians,  and  fixed  at  the 
first  quarter  of  the  second  moon  of  the  year.  Mallet 
says,  they  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  the  largest  hog  they 
could  get.  That  the  same  worship  was  paid  by  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  we  have  the  authority  of  Horace 
in  the  Epistle  to  Augustus : 


TVBirrMi  poreo,  Bfi 


tMUpbbeot 


8  Cluverius  pretends,  that  the  Island  intended  by  Ta- 
citus is  the  Isle  of  Ruoaic,  which  Is  In  the  Baltic  sea,  on 


Odd 
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dedicated  to  her.  There  stands  her  sacred 
chariot,  covered  vrith  a  vestment,  to  be  touched 
by  the  priest  only.  When  she  takes  her  seat 
in  this  holy  vehicle,  he  becomes  immediately 
conscious  of  her  presence,  and  in  his  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm pursues  her  progress.  The  chariot  is 
drawn  by  cows  yoked  together.  A  general  fes- 
tival takes  place,  and  public  rejoicings  are  heard, 
wherever  the  goddess  directs  her  way.  No 
war  is  thought  of;  arms  are  laid  aside,  and  the 
sword  is  sheathed.  The  sweets  of  peace  are 
known,  and  then  only  relished.  At  length  the 
same  priest  declares  the  goddess  satisfied  with 
her  visitation,  and  re-conducts  her  to  her  sanc- 
tuary. The  chariot  with  the  sacred  mantle, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  report,  the  goddess  her- 
self, are  purified  in  a  sacred  lake.  In  this 
ablution  certain  slaves  officiate,  and  instantly 
perish  in  the  water.  Hence  the  terrors  of  su- 
perstition are  more  widely  diffused;  a  religious 
horror  seizes  every  mind,  and  all  are  content 
in  pious  ignorance  to  venerate  that  awful  mys- 
tery, which  no  man  can  see  and  live.  This 
part  of  the  Suevian  nation  stretches  away  to 
the  most  remote  and  unknown  recesses  of  Grer- 
many. 

XLI'.  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube  (for  we 
■hall  now  pursue  that  river,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  have  traced  the  course  of  the  Rhine,) 
the  first  and  nearest  state  is  that  of  the  Her- 
mnndurians,^  a  people  in  alliance '  with  Rome, 


iha  coast  of  Pomerania.  He  menUons  a  forest  on  the 
island,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  vast  lake,  always 
an  object  of  superstition.  La  Bletterle  otMerves,  ihat 
Helmoldiis,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  calls  the 
isle  of  RuoBN  the  centre  of  paganism  till  the  mlasion- 
ariea  converted  the  nativea,  and  built  a  church.  But 
the  Christian  religion  did  not  long  prevail.  The  island- 
ersi  relapsing  into  their  former  errors,  banished  the 
priests,  and  changed  the  church  Into  a  temple  for  their 
pagan  worship.  And  yet,  as  Tacitus  places  this  Island 
In  the  ocean,  and  as  lie  afterwards  mentions  the  Ru- 
gians  (see  s.  zliii.),  without  ascribing  to  them  the  same 
religious  rites,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  isle  of 
HaaiOBLAND,  which  is  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe.  The  Angles  (from  whom  our  English  ancestors 
derived  their  name)  were  sealed  on  this  coast;  and 
Arnklel  hath  shown,  in  his  Cimbric  Antiquities,  that 
the  ancient  Germans  held  this  island  in  great  venera- 
tion. The  word  HBu.iaBLAND  signifies  "  Holy  Land." 
See  Pelloutier,  HtMloire  det  Celtetf  torn.  ii.  chap.  18. 
Other  learned  men  pretend  that  the  isle  In  question 
was  Zealand:  but  it  is,  aft^r  all,  not  very  certain  or 
important.    Northern  Antiqultiea,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

i  We  are  now  entering  on  what  may  l3e  considered  as 
the  third  part  of  this  Treatise.  In  the  first  the  author 
has  given  a  striking  picture  of  the  general  manners  of 
the  whole  nation,  considered  as  a  people  living  under 
the  Influence  of  the  same  mugh  northern  climate.  From 
the  beginning  of  section  zxviii.  be  has  traced  the  several 
states  from  the  head  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  country  of  the 
QwuKMB,  along  the  western  side  of  Germany  to  where 
h  branches  off,  and  forms  the  isle  of  Batavla.  From 
tint  place  Tacitus  has  traced  the  several  nations  to  the 


acting  always  with  fidelity,  and  for  that  reftscm 
allowed  to  trade  not  only  on  the  frontier,  Imt 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  They 
are  seen  at  large  in  the'  heart  of  our  splendid 
colony  in  the  province  of  Rbstia,  without  so 
much  as  a  guard  to  watch  their  motions.  To 
the  rest  of  the  Germans  we  display  eampe  and 
legions,  but  to  the  Hermundurians  we  grant 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  seeing  our  houses  and 
our  elegant  villas.  They  behold  the  splendow 
of  the  Romans,  but  without  avarice,  or  a  wish 
to  enjoy  it  In  the  territories  of  these  people 
the  Elbe  takes  its  rise,*  a  celebrated  river,  and 


Elbe,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Ylstola, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Germany.  In  this  third  divi- 
-sion  of  the  work  he  pursues  the  course  of  the  Haootie, 
as  long  as  it  divides  Germany  from  the  Tindelicl,  firaa 
Noricum,  and  Fannonia.  He  then  IbUowa  the  eatfeni 
side  of  the  country,  where  a  chain  of  mountains,  or,  as 
he  expresses  it,  mutual  fear,  draws  the  line  of  aepaiap 
tion  from  Dacia  and  Sarmatia.  In  this  geographical 
chart,  the  first  nation  that  occurs  is  thai  of  the  Her- 
mundurians, who  occupied  a  country  of  pn»digloas  ex- 
tent, at  first  between  the  Elbe,  the  river  Sala,  and 
Boiemum  (now  Bohemia),  which  became  the  territory 
of  the  Marcomauni,  when  that  people  expelled  the 
Boians,  and  fixed  their  habitation  lb  the  coDqaera) 
country.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  HermuDdorians 
possessed  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  and,  t)eing 
(aithful  to  the  Romans,  were  highly  lavoared.  In  tbe 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  they  entered  lolo  a  iMgue 
with  their  countrymen,  and  met  with  a  total  deCat. 
The  colony  in  the  province  of  Rhaetia  (the  coomry  uf 
the  Orisons),  where  they  enjoyed  a  free  intercourse, 
was  most  prot)ai:)ly  Acousta  ViimBucoBuif  (now  Aua- 
burg).  YiudelicawasapartofRhstla.  The  liberty  of 
passing  and  repassing  within  the  llmiu  of  the  empire, 
without  a  guard  to  watch  their  motions,  which  was 
granted  to  the  Hermundurians,  was  a  great  mark  of 
confidence.  The  like  indulgence  was  not  extended  u> 
other  nations,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  complaint  of  the 
(Germans  to  the  Ubians,  then  Inhabitants  of  the  Agrip- 
pinian  colony :  The  earth,  they  say,  the  light  of  heaven, 
rivers  and  cities  are  barred  against  us ;  and,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  men  bom  to  the  use  of  arms,  we  are  obliged 
U)  Approach  the  walls  of  your  city  defenceless,  naked, 
in  the  custody  of  a  guard,  and  even  for  this  a  price  is 
exacted.  C^,  quod  conlwmeliotnu  ati  rtrie  ad  arma 
noite,  inermett  ac  prcpe  nudi,  aub  eustods  H  prtUo 
coiremua.   See  Hist.  b.  iv.  s.  64. 

2  Tacitus  is  supposed  in  this  place  to  be  guilty  <^  a 
geographical  mistake.  The  source  of  the  Elbe  is  in 
Bohemia,  among  the  mountains  thai  sepaivie  tiiai 
country  from  Silesia.  Bohemia,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  section,  was,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Bolaoa, 
intiabited  by  the  Marcomanni.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  Hermundurians  served  in  tke 
army  of  Maroboduus,  In  his  expedition  against  the 
Boians,  and,  perhaps,  were  rewarded  with  an  allotment 
of  lands  in  that  part  of  Bohemia  where  the  Elbe  takes 
Its  rise.  If  so,  Tacitus  has  made  no  mistake.  There  is 
a  river,  called  the  Eoba,  which  rises  in  Suabia,  and  this, 
it  Is  supposed  by  some  of  the  commentaLors,  Tacius 
confounded  with  the  source  of  the  Elbe ;  a  river  more 
known  by  the  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  than  by 
any  discoveries  made  by  the  Romans  since  the  days  of 
I  those  two  commanders. 
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formerly  well  known  to  the  Romans.    At  pre- 
sent we  ooljr  hear  of  its  name. 

XLII.  CoDtigaous  to  the  last  mentioned  people 
lies  the  country  of  the  Nariscan8,3  and  next  in 
order  the  Marcomannians  ^  and  the  Quadians. 
Of  these  the  Marcomannians  are  the  most  emi- 
nent for  their  strength  and  military  glory. 
The  very  territory  now  in  their  possession  is 
the  reward  of  valour,  acquired  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Boians.  Nor  have  the  Nariscans  or 
Quadians  degenerated  from  their  ancestors.  As 
far  as  Germany  is  washed  by  the  Danube,  these 
three  nations  extend  along  the  banks,  and 
form  the  frontier  of  the  country.  The  Marco- 
mannians and  the  Quadians,  within  our  own 
memory,  obeyed  a  race  of  kings,  born  among 
thenuelves,  the  illustrious  issue  of  Maroboduuss 
and  of  Tudrus.  Foreign  princes  at  present  sway 
the  sceptre  ;  but  the  strength  of  their  monarchy  < 
depends  upon  the  countenance  and  protection  of 


3  The  Nariscans  occupied  the  country  between  Bohe- 
mia and  ihe  Danube,  which  is  now  part  of  Bavaria. 

4  The  Bfarcornannians,  before  they  took  possession 
of  Boiemam,  or  Bohemia,  are  said  to  have  inhabited  the 
country  near  the  Danube,  now  called  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temborg,  in  the  north  port  of  the  circle  of  Suabia.  They 
derived  their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
■ettled  on  the  borders  of  Germany,  the  word  Maro  sig- 
nifying a  (hintier  or  boundary.  The  Quadians  occupied 
Moravia  and  part  of  Austria;  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  but  in  the  reign  of  Valbmti- 
Muif  and  Yalshs,  a  nation  of  little  consequence.  See 
Amroianns  Marcelllnus,  b.  xzix.  ch.  16. 

6  MarotxxluuB  was  king  of  the  Marcomannians.  For 
■n  account  of  him,  and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans 
against  Axmlnlna,  see  Amtai*,  b.  li.  s.  46 ;  and  see  Vel- 
lelua  PioerculuB,  who  says,  that  this  prince,  a  barbarian 
by  his  Urth,  not  by  hto  talents,  was  able  to  subdue  the 
neighbouring  slates,  or  by  conventions  to  reduce  them 
to  subjection.  Mbroftodwue,  ntUione  magit  quam  ratione 
harbanUf  JinUimoB  omn§»  out  hello  demuity  aut  eondi- 
UanibmanUJwiB/ecit.  Lib.ii.s.IOa  He  was  attacked 
afterwards  by  Catualda  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  driven  from  his  throne.  He  fled  for  refuge  into 
Italy,  and  lived  a  state  prisoner  at  Ravenna  during 
a  space  of  twenty  years,  forgetting  all  his  former 
dignity,  and  growing  grey  in  disgrace  and  misery. 
ifianolf,  b.  ii.  a  63.  With  reganf  to  Tudrus,  the  other 
prince  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  nothing  is  known  at 
fxresant. 

6  We  are  told  by  Tacitus  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
Rome  to  make  even  kings  the  Instruments  of  her 
ambitton.  With  this  view,  the  emperors  disposed  of 
seepcres  whenever  an  occasion  offered  hself ;  and  ac- 
cordingly TItMrius,  to  keep  In  subjection  a  large  Ixnly 
of  German  emigrants,  appointed  Vannius  to  reign  over 
them.  AnnaUf  b.  li.  s.  61  When  the  German  prince 
was  afterwards  attacked  by  the  Hermundurians,  the 
emperor  Claodius  declined  lo  take  any  part  in  the  war, 
thinking  itsufflcientto  promise  the  German  king  a  safe 
retreat  if  the  insurgents  prevailed  against  him.  AnnuU, 
b.  zli.  s.  29.  We  read  In  Dio,  b.  ixvil.  that  the  Lygians, 
harassed  In  Mysia  by  the  Suevians,  sent  their  ambassa- 
dors to  solicit  the  pretectiun  of  Domitlan,  who  was  un- 
willing to  involve  the  empire  in  a  war,  and  therefore 
sent  a  slender  force,  but  privately  assisted  with  a  supply 
of  money. 


Rome.  To  our  arms  they  are  not  often  in- 
debted :  we  choose  rather  to  supply  them  with 
money. 

XLIII.  At  the  back  of  the  Marcomannians  and 
Quadians  lie  several  nations  of  considerable 
force,  such  as  the  Marsignians,?  the  Gothinians, 
the  Osians,  and  the  Burians.  In  dress  and  lan- 
guage the  two  last  resemble  the  Suevians.  The 
Gothinians,  by  their  use  of  the  Gallic  tongue, 
and  the  Osians  by  the  dialect  of  Pannonia,  are 
evidently  not  of  German  original.  A  further 
proof  arises  from  their  submitting  to  the  dis- 
grace of  paying  tribute,  imposed  upon  them  as 
aliens  and  intruders,  partly  by  the  Sannatians, 
and  partly  by  the  Quadians.  The  Gothinians 
have  still  more  reason  to  blush  ;  they  submit  > 
to  the  drudgery  of  digging  iron  in  mines.  But 
a  small  part  of  the  open  and  level  country  it 
occupied  by  these  several  nations :  they  dwell 
chiefly  in  forests,  or  on  the  summit  of  that 
continued  ridge  of  mountains,9  by  which  Snevia 
is  divided  and  separated  from  other  tribes  that 
lie  still  more  remote.  Of  these  the  Lygians  lo 
are  the  most  powerful,  stretching  to  a  great 
extent,  and  giving  their  name  to  a  number 
of  subordinate  communities.  It  will  suffice 
to  mention  the  most  considerable  (  namely, 
the  11  Arians,  the  Helvecones,  the  Manimians, 
the    £lysian8,  and    Naharvalians.      The    last 


7  History  has  not  left  materials  for  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  four  nations  here  enumerated.  The  com- 
mentators, however,  assign  their  territories  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  Marsignians  dwelt  on  the  north' 
east  of  Bohemia,  near  the  Viadrus  (now  the  Onsa),  which 
rises  in  Moravia,and  ninsthrough  Silesia, Brandenkntrg, 
and  Pomerania  into  the  Baltic.  The  Gitthinians  inhab- 
ited part  of  Silesia,  and  Hungary.  The  Osians  bordered 
on  the  last  people,  and  extended  as  fitr  as  the  Danube. 
The  Burians  were  settled  near  the  Erapack  mountains, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Vistula. 

8  Ptolemy  mentions  iron-mines  in  or  near  the  country 
of  the  Quadians.  The  Gothinians  laboured  in  those 
mines,  and  had  therefore,  says  Tacitus,  more  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  submission.  This  Is  well  ex- 
plained by  Ernest,  the  German  editor :  they  had  Iron, 
and  did  not  make  use  of  It  to  assert  their  llbepy.  The 
answer  of  Solon  to  Croesus,  king  of  Lydta,  Is  well  known : 
The  people,  he  said,  who  have  most  Iron,  will  he  masters 
of  all  your  gold.  The  G<ithinians  did  not  understand 
that  plain  and  obvious  truth. 

9Ti)ese  are  the  mountains  between  Moravia,  Hun- 
gary, Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 

10  The  nations  of  the  Lygians  inhabited  part  of  Silesia, 
of  Prussia,  and  Poland  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula. They  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Afoiafs,  b.  xil. 
a  29. 

11  The  situation  of  these  several  tribes  cannot  be 
stated  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Brotier,  and  other 
learned  critics,  place  them  In  Silesia,  Brandenburg, 
and  Poland,  between  the  Viadrus  (the  Onaa)  and 
the  Vistula.  Some  of  the  commentators  will  have  it, 
that  the  word  Siletia  was  derived  from  the  people 
called  the  Eltsiams.  The  etymology  seems  to  be 
strained,  and  how  It  is  supported  does  not  merit  further 
inquiry. 
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show  a  grove  famous  for  the  antiqiiity  of  its 
religious  rites.  The  priest  appears  in  a  female 
dress.  The  gods  ivhom  they  worship,  are,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  known  by  the 
name  of  Alois,  by  Roman  interpreters  said  to 
be  Castor  and  Follux.i     There  are,  indeed,  no 


1  It  has  been  obflerred  <b.  ix.  note),  that  the  Greeka 
and  Bomans  amused  themselves  with  a  discovery  of 
their  own  deitiei  Id  the  various  objects  of  superstiiioua 
veneration  among  the  barbarous  nations^  which  their 
arms  had  overawed  or  conquered.  The  Bomans  wor- 
shipped Castor  and  Pollux,  as  two  stars  propitious  to 
mariners:  Horace  calls  them  fYcUreg  SklenOy  lucida 
sidera;  but  it  Is  not  probable  that  the  Naharvalians 
ever  heard  of  the  Roman  mythology.  During  a  storm 
they  saw  meteors  and  glittering  lights  on  the  sails  and 
masts  of  ships.  Considering  those  exhalations  as  the 
forerunners  of  an  approaching  calm,  they  deified  that 
phenomenon,  and  paid  their  adoration  to  it.  Seneca  has 
described  it  with  exactness:  in  storms,  he  says,  Castor 
and  Pollux  shine  like  stars  on  the  sails  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  mariners  then  conceive  that  they  are  favoured 
bf  th(Me  deities.  M  magna  ttngteaUUe  appartni  quasi 
steite  velo  inMidentet ;  a4fuvari  at  turn  perieOtantn 
txiaUmant  PcUmcu  €t  Caatoria  nunUna,  Sen.  NaiuraL 
Qvmat.  lib.  i.  s.  1.  The  Naharvalians,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Baltic,  were  well  acquainted  with  this  ignia/atuua, 
and  called  it  in  their  own  language,  by  the  name  of  Alff, 
or  A^  which,  according  to  Keysler  (see  his  CaUic  Anti- 
quUiaa},  Is  still  the  term  among  tha  northern  nations 
for  the  genii  of  the  mountains.  Tacitus,  it  is  must 
likely,  changed  the  word  to  Alois  ;  but  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Castor  and  Pollux  entered  into  the  idea  of 
rude  barbarians  is  a  supposition  too  Improbable.  The 
Germans  worshipped,  as  Csssar  says,  those  oljecu  of 
sight  by  which  they  were  benefited ;  they  saw  the  oper- 
ations of  nature,  and  thought  them  the  immediate  efiea 
of  a  deity  presiding  in  that  department  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  did  the  same.  When  they  found  among 
barbarians  a  god  of  war,  a  god  of  thunder,  or  a  goddess 
of  love,  thv  found  their  own  divinities,  and  made  their 
religion  universal.  The  late  Dr.  Musgrave,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Grecian  Mythology,  was  aware  of  this 
national  vanity,  and,  accordingly,  observes  that  the 
Greeks  were  sagacious  enough  to  find  out  their  own  gods 
in  Persia,  notwithsunding  the  known  contrariety  of  the 
two  religions.  Tlie  Persians,  we  are  told,  worshipped 
JupiTBB  under  the  name  of  Oromasdu  ;  Hadsj  under 
the  name  of  ARXXANiva;  and  Vbmus  under  the  name 
of  MiTKA.  It  was  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Gauls^  Tha  many  peculiar  superstitions  of 
the  Druids  were  so  totally  foreign  to  all  we  know  of  the 
Bomans,  as  to  preclude  every  Idea  of  one  nation  having 
borrowed  from  the  other.  Tat  C»sar  does  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  Gauls  worshipped  Apollo,  Mans, 
JupiTBR,  and  MiNBRva ;  meaning,  as  may  be  supposed, 
certain  gods  corresponding  In  their  attributes  to  those 
so  denominated  by  his  countrymen.  The  gods  of 
Scandinavia  were  in  later  times  consukMtantiated,  in 
like  manner,  with  the  gods  of  Latium;  but  no  one 
will  pretend  that  their  Wodbm,  Thor,  and  Frica,  were 
copies  of  JupiTSR,  Mbrourt,  and  Vrnub.  And  yet, 
when  the  Goths  came  to  intermix  with  the  Remans,  < 
they  found  resemblance  enough  lietween  their  gods, 
to  translate  each  of  those  words  by  the  other,  and 
this  custom  appears  so  universal,  that  we  have  no 
other  way  of  rendering  WanMRSOAT,  Tbursbat,  and 
FamAT,  Into  Latin,  but  by  calling  tham  Dm  BILbr- 
ousn,  Jovis,  and  Vbmbrxs.    Sae  Musgravo  on  iha 


idols  in  their  eovntry ;  no  sjrmbolie  npniM* 
tation ;  no  traces  of  foreign  superstition.  And 
yet  their  two  deities  are  adored  in  the  char- 
acter of  young  men  and  brothers.  The  Ariaai 
are  not  only  superior  to  the  other  tribes  above 
mentioned,  but  are  also  more  fierce  and  saTige. 
Not  content  with  their  natural  ferocity,  they 
study  to  make  themselves  still  more  grim  aad 
horrible  by  every  addition  that  art  can  devise. 
Their  shields  are  black;  their  bodies  painted 
of  a  deep  colotir ;%  and  the  darkest  night  is  their 
time  for  rushing  to  battle.  The  sudden  surprise 
and  funeral  gloom  of  such  a  band  of  sable 
warriors  are  sure  to  strike  a  panic  through  the 
adverse  army,  who  fly  the  field,  as  if  a  legion  of 
demons  had  broke  loose  to  attack  them  i  so  true 
it  is,  that  in  every  engagement  the  eye  is  first 
conquered.  Beyond  the  Lygians  the  next  state 
is  that  of  the  Gothones,>  who  live  under  regaJ 
government,  and  are,  by  consequence,  ruled 
with  a  degree  of  power  more  rigorous  than 
other  parts  of  Germany,  yet  not  unlimited,  nor 


Grecian  M^Aofofy,  p.  13— 16.  Hence  we  may  conduda, 
that  though  Tacitus  finds  Castor  and  PoLLinc  among  a 
race  of  savages  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  it  was,  noi- 
withstandiog,  nothing  more  than  soma  of  the  attrftMUM 
of  those  mythological  deities,  whom  a  gross  and  ignor- 
ant people  worshipped  under  the  name  an'  Alff,  or  Alp, 
changed  by  the  Roman  author  Into  the  word  Alcib. 
But  it  Is  observable,  that  Tacitus  throws  from  himself 
what  is  aaid  In  the  toxt  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  rinca 
he  adds  expressly,  that  he  follows  the  Boman  intorpra- 
Ution :  inUrprattUiona  Ramana  CaHaram  PaUmcampia 
memortttU.  Whoever  is  desirous  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  gods,  will  find  a  fiiU 
account  In  the  Nortkam  Amtifuitiaat  vol.  1.  eh.  6;  as 
also  in  Schedlus,  Da  Diia  Gtrmmia,  It  Ib  evident  in 
Verstegan's  BriUah  AnUqtatUaaf  that  the  German  and 
other  northern  nations  worshipped  the  Sun  and  Btoon, 
whence  were  derived  Sunday  and  Monday ;  and  also 
TuisTo,  WoDBN,  Tbor,  Frica  or  Frba,  and  Sbatbr, 
called  Saturn  t^  the  Roman  writers;  and  thence  we 
have  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  formed  in  regular  succession,  from  tha  dehias 
abovs  enumerated.  In  that  rude  systom  of  theolcgy, 
the  national  vanity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Cinuid 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercuiy,  and  tha  rest.  Sea  this  tract,  s. 
ix.  note. 

2  The  custom  of  painting  the  body  has  been  in  general 
use  among  all  savage  nations,  foromament  as  wall  as 
terror  in  the  day  of  battle.  Cfesar  says,  the  Britons  In 
general  paint  themselves  with  woad,  which  gives  a  Una 
cast  to  the  skin,  and  makes  them  look  dreadfial  in  battle- 
Book  V.  s.  14.  The  elder  Pliny  (b.  xxU.  s.  1.)  mentionB 
the  same  custom  among  the  Dadans  and  SarmaUans. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  tha  Brltona,  who  re- 
tired to  the  hills  of  Caledonb,  were  called  Pwra,  from 
the  cuAom  of  painting  their  bodies  and  their  shields* 
For  an  account  of  the  same  praaice  among  the  tribae 
of  North  America,  see  Creuxius,  Hiaiana  Gonarfsnaesi, 
p.  70. 

3  The  Gothones  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of  the  Flatnla, 
in  part  of  Pomerania  and  the  north-west  of  PoUnd.  If 
they  were  not  the  same  as  tha  Goths,  who  will  be  meft* 
tioned  hereafter,  thay  ware  most  probably  In  alliance 
with  that  fiuBMOs  people. 
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cDtirely  hostile  to  civil  liberty.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  people,  we  find,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  the  Rugians  and  LemovianS,^  both  subject 
to  royal  authority.  When  their  round  shields 
and  short  swords  are  mentioned,  there  are  no 
other  particulars  worthy  of  notice. 

XLIV.  Tbe  people  that  next  occur  are  the 
Suiones,8  who  may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  ocean 
itself.  In  addition  to  the  strength  of  their 
armies,  they  have  a  powerful  naval  force.«  Tbe 
form  of  their  ships  is  peculiar.  Every  vessel 
baa  a  prow  at  each  end,  and  by  that  contrivance 
is  always  ready  to  make  head  either  way.  Sails 
are  not  in  use,  nor  is  there  a  range  of  oars  at  the 
sides.  The  mariners,  as  often  happens  in  the 
navigation  of  rivers,  take  different  stations,  and 
shift  from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  exigence 
may  require.  Riches  are  by  this  people  held  in 
great  esteem  ;?  and  the  public  mind,  debased  by 


4  The  Raglans  were  situated  on  the  Baltic  shore. 
The  town  of  Roobnwald  and  the  isle  of  Rvosk  are 
subsisting  memorials  of  this  people  and  their  name. 
The  Lemovians  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bugians  on  the  coast  of  the  BaltiCi  near  the  city  of 
Daxtzio.  History  has  recorded  the  exploits  of  the 
Hbbuli,  who  afterwards  inhabited  the  territory  of  the 
last-mentioned  people,  and  were  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who,  under  Odoacbr,  cstablinhed  themselves  in 
Italy;  but  with  regard  to  tbe  Rugians  there  are  no 
lights  to  guide  us. 

5  The  Suiones  occupied  Sweden,  and  the  Danish  isles 
of  Funen,  Langland,  Zeeland,  &c.  From  them  and  the 
Cimbrians  issued  f.irth  the  Norman  race,  who  carried 
the  terror  of  iheir  arms  through  several  parts  of  Europe, 
and  at  length  took  possession  of  the  fertile  province  in 
France,  which  derived  from  those  adventurers  the  pre- 
sent name  of  Normandy.  The  Goths,  Visigoths, 
and  OsTRoooTHS,  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and 
took  the  city  of  Rome,  which  had  vainly  promised  itself 
an  eternal  duration,  and  boasted  of  the  immovable 
stone  of  the  capital:  eapitolii  immobile  saxum.  The 
laws  of  the  Visigfoths  are  still  extant,  but  they  have  not 
the  simplicity  of  the  German  laws.  The  Suionbs  are 
said  by  Tacitus  to  have  dwelt  in  the  ocean ;  ipso  in 
oceana.  Scandinavia  (the  ancient  name  of  Sweden  and 
NoawAT)  was  supposed  to  be  an  island.  Pliny  says, 
that  the  Baltic  Sea  (which  he  calls  Codanits  Sints)  is 
filled  with  a  number  of  islands,  of  which  Scandinavia  is 
the  largest ;  but  no  more  than  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
known  lo  the  Romans.   Pliny,  lib.  iv.  s.  13. 

6  The  naval  force  of  the  Suiones  was  for  a  long  time 
considerable.  Their  descendants  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, had  the  honour  of  framing  the  code  of  nautical 
laws,  which  were  published  at  Wisby,  the  capital  city 
of  the  isle  of  (Gothland.  The  North  American  tribes 
baild  their  canoes  in  the  same  form.  The  extremities 
terminate  In  two  sharp  points ;  so  that,  in  order  to  go 
backward,  the  canoe-men  have  only  to  change  offices. 
He  who  remains  behind,  steers  with  his  oar.  All  the 
canoes,  the  smallest  not  excepted,  carry  sail,  and  with 
a  iavourable  wind  make  twenty  leagues  a  day.  Charle- 
voix, letter  xii. 

7  The  love  of  money  is  here  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
that  state  of  slavery  In  which  the  Suiones  were  content 
to  Uve.  The  observation  is  worthy  of  Tacitus,  who,  upon 
this  occasion,  called  to  mind  the  good  old  republic,  and 
knew  that  the  great  revolution  that  happened,  was 


that  passion,  yields  to  the  government  of  one 
with  unconditional,  with  passive  obedience. 
Despotism  is  here  fully  established.  The  people 
are  not  allowed  to  carry  arms  in  common,  like 
the  rest  of  the  German  nations.  An  officer  is 
appointed  to  keep  in  a  magazin#  all  the  military 
weapons,  and  for  this  purpose  a  slave  is  alwaya 
chosen.  For  this  policy  the  ostensible  reason 
is,  that  the  ocean  is  their  natural  fence  against 
foreign  invasions,  and  in  time  of  peace  the 
giddy  multitude,  with  arms  ready  at  hand,  soon 
proceeds  from  luxury  to  tumult  and  commotion. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  jealousy  of  a  despotic  prince 
does  not  think  it  safe  to  commit  tbe  care  of  his 
arsenal  to  the  nobles  or  the  men  of  ingenuous 
birth.  Even  a  manumitted  slave  is  not  fit  to  l>e 
trusted. 

XLV.  At  the  further  extremity  beyond  the 
Suiones  there  is  another  sea^  whose  sluggish 
waters  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  By 
this  lazy  element  the  globe  is  said  to  be  encircled, 
and  the  supposition  receives  some  colour  of  pro- 
bability from  an  extraordinary  phenomenon 
well  known  in  those  regions.  The  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  •  continue  till  the  return  of  day,  to 
brighten  the  hemisphere  with  so  clear  a  light, 
that  the  sUrs  are  imperceptible.  To  this  it  is 
added  by  vulgar  credulity,  that  when  th€  sun 
begins  to  rise,  the  sound  of  the  emerging  lumi- 
nary is  distinctly  heard,  and  the  very  form  of 


occasioned  by  a  total  change  of  principle  ;  that  is,  by 
substituting  a  passion  for  riches  in  the  room  of  ancient 
virtue.  As  a  proof  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Suionbs, 
Adam  of  Bremen  {EccUncuttical  Hiitory^  ch.  233)  de- 
scribes a  temple  built  at  Ubeola  (now  UpsalO  not  far 
from  the  cities  of  Sictona  and  Birca.  The  temple,  ho 
says,  is  richly  adorned  with  gold,  and  the  people  wor- 
ship the  statues  of  their  principal  gods.  Thor  is  seated 
on  a  couch,  with  Woden  on  one  side,  and  FaioA  on  the 
other.  Stockholm,  the  present  capital  of  Sweden,  rose 
out  of  the  ruins  of  tbe  two  ancient  cities  of  Sictona  and 
Birca.  The  crown  among  the  Suiones  Is  said  by  the 
learned  to  have  been  hereditary,  not  elective ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  fairly  inferred  from  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, that  knew  no  limitations,  no  uncertain  or  preca- 
rious rule  of  submission. 

8  The  Frozen  Ocean,  which  begins  in  latitude  81,  can 
scarce  be  deemed  navigable.  That  this  sea  was  meant 
by  Tacitus,  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  bad  in  contemplation  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  with  the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia, 
which  are  frozen  every  winter,  and,  consequently,  im- 
practicable to  mariners. 

9  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  northern  climates,  the 
sun,  in  some  latitudes,  is  above  the  horizon  during  the 
four  and  twenty  hours;  in  others  still  more  to  the 
north,  an  entire  month,  and  at  the  pole  full  six  months. 
Astronomy  was  not  well  understood  in  the  days  of 
Tacitus :  hence  the  Idea  of  the  sun  emerging  out  of  the 
sea,  and  the  horses  of  the  god  being  visible.  Tacitus 
has  given  a  poetical  description,  like  that  in  Juvenal 
(sat.  xiv.  V.  980),  which  mentions  the  sun  hissing  in  the 
Herculean  gulf. 

Aadiflt  R«ealM  tMlmtem  tagltenbm. 
4  C 
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the  hones,  the  blaze  of  glory  round  the  head  of 
the  god,  is  palpable  to  the  sight.  The  bounda- 
ries of  nature,  it  is  generally  believed,  terminate 
here.i 

On  the  coast  to  the  right  of  the  Suevian 
ocean*  the  JBAtyfiiUs  have  fixed  their  habitation. 
In  their  dress  and  manners  they  resemble  the 
Suevians,  but  their  language  has  more  affinity 
to  the  dialect  of  Britain.  They  worship  the 
mo^er  of  the  gods.3  The  figure  of  a  wild  boar 
is  the  symbol  of  their  superstition  {  and  he,  who 
has  that  emblem  about  him,  thinks  himself  se- 
cure even  in  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
without  any  need  of  arms,  or  any  other  mode 
of  defence.  The  use  of  iron  is  unknown,  and 
their  general  weapon  is  a  club.  In  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  they 
labour  with  more  patience  than  is  consistent 
with  the  natural  laziness  of  the  Germans. 
Their  industry  is  exerted  in  another  instance: 
they  explore  the  sea  for  amber,  in  their  ]an> 
guage  called  ei.Kss,4  and  are  the  only  people 
who  gather  that  curious  substance.     It  is  gen- 


1  The  ancients  thoueht  that  the  ocean  was  the 
boundary  of  nature,  ami  thai  no  land  lay  Iteyond  it. 
Thus  Curtius,  speaking  of  the  Indian  Ooan,  sa>9,  thai 
Nature  can  proceed  no  fanlipr.  AV  Xatumrn  fjuidoii 
Umgiut  poatte proce'Icre.  Lib.  ix.  e.  23.  He  aft'  rw.in's 
talks  of  Alexander's  entering  that  st-a  \vhicli  N.itiiri; 
designed  as  the  utmost  limit  of  the  habitat  do  world. 
Lictbit  dtcurrere  in  illwl  mare^  tpioil  rehu^  hut/tjuis 
terminum  voliiit  ense  Nat  urn.    Lib.  ix.  5.  M. 

2  The  TEstyane  inhabited  the  kinjl  rn  of  Priissia, 
Samogitia  and  Cou'rland,  and  the  }MiUtin<i'c  of  Livo- 
nia. LaBletterie  is  of  o|iinii)n,  that  tlu-y  wcro  railed 
JSsTTifrora  the  word  Est,  l^ranse  they  wtre  siiiiated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Germany,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Suevian  Ocean,  or  the  Baltic  Sea.  Their  lan^uasrc  ^lore 
an  affinity  to  the  British,  l^ocause  the  people,  lyin?  con- 
tiguous to  Sarmatia,  retained  the  Scytbico-{'eltir.  dialect, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  in  use  among  the  Hriions. 

3  Frsa,  or  Fripa,  was  deemed  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  See  Northern  Antiquities^  and  s.  xl.  note. 
BroUer  saySi  that  vestipes  of  their  symlxdic  represen- 
tation are  still  subsisting  in  Sweden,  where  the  pea- 
sants, in  the  month  of  February  (the  8ca8'>n  formerly 
■acred  to  Frba,)  make  boars  of  paste,  and  use  them  in 
■operstitious  ceremonies.  See  Eccard,  De  Rebus  Fran- 
da  Orienlalit,  torn.  i.  p.  409. 

4  Pliny  (b.  xzxviil.  s.  3)  agrees  with  Tacitus  that 
amtwr  or  9uccinum,yftua  by  the  Germans  called  glessum; 
a  word  Latinized  from  olEv>«s.  or  glass.  He  says,  that  it 
was  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  islands  of  th^  north- 
ern seas,  and  that  one  of  those  islands,  remarkably  pr.v 
ductive,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Glessnriu.  The 
Greeks  used  the  word  electrum  for  amber,  and  thence 
gave  to  the  places  that  produced  that  substance  the 
name  of  ELBCTarcBS ;  but,  conf.^unding  the  Venett 
(now  the  Venetians)  with  the  Venbdi,  who  dwelt  on 
the  borders  of  Sarmatia,  and  were  the  conveyers  of 
amber  into  Italy,  they  erroneously  supposed  that  the 
substance,  which  they  so  much  admired,  waa  gathered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  now  the  Po.  Adopting 
that  mistake,  the  poets  feigned  that  the  sisters  of  Phae- 
ton were  converted  into  poplars,  and  that  their  tears, 
distilling  through  the  pores  of  the  trees,  formed  the  con- 


erally  found  among  the  shallows  $  sometimes  00 
the  shore.  Concerning  the  natvre  or  the  c%Qses 
of  this  concretion,  the  barbarians,  with  their 
usual  want  of  curiosity,  make  do  inquiry. 
Amongst  other  superflnities  discharged  by  the 
sea,  this  substance  lay  long  neglected,  till  Roman 
luxury  gave  it  a  name,  and  brought  it  into  re- 
quest. To  the  savages  it  is  of  no  use.  They 
gather  it  in  rude  heaps,  and  oflTer  it  to  sale 
without  any  form  or  polish,  wondering  at  the 
price  they  receive  for  it.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  amber  is  a  distillation  from  certain 
trees,s  since  in  the  transparent  medium  we  see 


cretion,  which  served  to  embellish  the  dress  of  the  B4»- 
man  ladies. 

Indr  fltinnt  lacteTme ;  itiUataqM  aole  rifoKoot 
D*  niDu  electn  novb,  qnir  luddos  amrSm 
EBciptt,etDaribntiiiiuilgeM«iiila  L.aliaiB. 


Authors  make  mention  of  other  placet,  besides  tbs 
banks  of  the  Po,  where  amber  Is  gathered ;  such  as  tka 
coast  of  Marseilles,  and  divers  parte  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  even  America ;  but  Hartman,  who  wrote  the-  Iht- 
tory  cf  the  Pmsgian  Aml>er,  treats  all  those  accounts  u 
fables,  and  denies  am5er  to  be  found  any  where  liut  in 
the  northern  countries  of  Eun>pe,  viz.  Poland,  Silc m, 
Jutland,  Ilolsicin,  and  Denmark;  but  most  of  all  m 
Prussia,  \%here  the  aml^r  trathercd  on  the  cnast  yiel  i 
th.it  prinre  a  handsome  revenue.  See  Chambers's />!''• 
!io/iun/,  verl^»  Amber. 

.">  X.iturilisia  are  much  divided  as  to  the  origin  ef 
«7///)fr,  and  to  what  class  of  InHlles  it  bclr-nss;  duif 
n  ferrin^  it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to  the  mineral,  aad 
s  mc  even  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Its  natural  hi«t  ry* 
and  its  chemical  analysis,  afford  something  in  I'lv  -ir  1  f 
each  opini<»n.  Some  have  im.iiiued  it  a  c«'nrr*ii.n  >f 
the  tears  of  l<ird3,  or  the  urine  of  ccruin  L-c-asls;  aaj 
others,  a  congelation  formed  In  the  Baltic  eea,  or  m 
fuimtnins,  where  it  is  found  swinmiing  like  pitch.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  biuunea 
trickling  into  the  sea  from  subterraneous  sources,  and, 
>\hcn  concreted,  thrown  ashore  by  the  waves.  This 
last  opinion  seems  now  to  be  discarded.  Many  cont^r/d, 
that  It  is  produced  in  Prussia  by  mixing  « ith  the  vitrio- 
lic salts  abounding  in  that  country,  and,  its  fluidity 
l)eing  fixed,  it  congeals  into  what  we  call  amber.  The 
chemists  are  as  much  divided  as  the  naturalists:  some 
of  them  refer  It  to  the  class  of  sulphurs  or  hitumrns, 
while  others  contend  that  it  is  of  the  vegetable  kind, 
from  its  resolving  into  the  same  principle's  with  vtc«* 
tables ;  viz.  water,  spirit,  salt,  and  oil.  See  CbainS<n'B 
Dictionary.  To  decide  l>elwcen  s>  many  contendio.^ 
parties  is  not  the  business  of  these  annotations ;  l-ut 
that  amber  is  nola  mineral  or  subterraneous  9ul<stan<«*, 
iniy  be  iiiferred  from  the  spiders,  auta,  and  b<cs,aoJ 
other  ins<  cts,  which  aroalmi<st  universally  f^md  ia  the 
transparent  body.  Pope,  in  his  satirical  style,  boa  said, 

Prvdf,  in  amb^  (o  obierra  tlic  f<iirn» 
Of  hain,  aoJ  strawt,  and  ilirt,  and  (rnbii,  umI  won*; 
Thi'  liiiiuc*,  we  know,  an  ixuivr  rich  nor  nxt^ 
Bui  wuni.ltfr  Low  ibc  devil  •Jot.j  (ol  iberc. 

If  the  authority  of  another  poet  nuy  be  admitted, 
Martial  has  removed  the  wonder.  He  tells  us,  in  three 
Itcautiful  epigrams,  that  amber  is  a  distillation  from 
the  branches  of  the  poplar ;  that  in  its  fluid  state  h 
catches  various  Insects,  and  afterwards  hardening  into 
a  solid  substance,  incloses  them  in  a  tomb  that  enhances 
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m  yariety  of  ijisects,  uid  even  animals  of  the 
^ring,  which,  being  caught  in  the  viscous  fluid, 
mz«  afterwards,  when  it  grows  hard,  incorpora- 
ted with  it.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  as 
the  east  has  its  luxuriant  plantations,  where 
balm  and  frankincense  perspire  through  the 
pores  of  trees,  so  the  continents  and  islands  of 
the  west  have  their  prolific  groves,  whose 
juices,  fermented  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  dis- 
solve into  a  liquid  matter,  which  falls  into  the 
sea,  and, .  being  there  condensed,  is  afterwards 
discharged  by  the  winds  and  waves  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  If  you  make  an  experiment  of 
amber  by  the  application  of  fire,  it  kindles,  like 
a  torch,  emitting  a  fragrant  flame,  and  in  a 
little  time,  taking  the  tenacious  nature  of  pitch 
cnr  rosin.  Beyond  the  Soiones,  we  next  find 
the  nation  of  Sitones,5  differing  in  nothing  from 


their  -value.  The  classical  reader  will,  perhaps,  be 
pleased  to  find  Martial's  elegant  verses  iosert^d  in  this 
place.   The  first  is  on  a  bee  enclosed  in  amber : 

£tlat«t,  a.  looel  Pbaelontkk  condita  tulU, 

Ui  Tideator  apia  nectarc  elaoaa  no : 
Difnnn  tantorum  pretium  luUt  ilia  iaborniD, 

Oedibiie  at  ipaam  dc  TolutaH  nnri. 

Llklr.qii(.». 

Hie  second  describes  a  viper  caught  in  the  transpa- 
rent subetance,  where  it  has  a  nobler  tomb  than  Cleo- 
patra: 

nattfiKU  Heliafdom  nunla  diiin  Tipere  aeipit, 
Flaxlt  in  obnUoliun  aaccioa  gemma  fisram. 

Qae  dam  miratur  pinguicae  rore  teoexi, 
Coiicrtto  ri^uit  Tiocta  repcote  gelu. 

Ka  UM  rigali  plaeeaa,  Cicopatra,  Mpalchro, 
Vlpen  d  tomolo  DoUUore  )aoM. 

Lib.  iv.  apig.  sa 

The  third  epigram  describes  an  ant  entombed  in  the 
same  manner : 

Oam  HnstonUa  Conniea  vicMor  in  tuabn, 

ImpUcait  Icnoan  ■oocioa  gqtU  Gerain. 
Sb  modo  qiua  racrat  viu  ooolempta  manantt, 

Fanaftofl  facta  aai  onoe  pretioaa  aula. 

Lib.  H.  flpl(.  15. 

Whether  Martial  had  sufficient  physical  knowledge, 
may  still  be  matur  of  doubt ;  but  a  lata  writer  (For- 
mey,  of  the  Academy  at  Berlin),  who  pursued  his  in- 
quiiy  with  unwearied  diligence,  has  concluded,  not 
without  probability,  that  amber  is  a  fluid  that  ooaes  from 
pine  and  poplar  trees. 

6  The  Sitones,  according  to  Brotier  and  others,  were 
the  inhabitants  of  Norway ;  and  since  they  are  men- 
tioned as  a  people  included  in  the  general  name  of  the 
Suavian  nation,  ifn  idea  may  bo  formed  of  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  that  prodigious  territory,  reaching  from  the 
Baltic  to  tbe  Danube.  The  state  of  slavery,  to  which 
they  submittied,  is  mentioned  in  the  emphatic  manner 
of  Tacitus.  They  degenerated  from  liberty,  because 
they  were  content  to  be  slaves  in  a  land  of  free- 
dom;  and  they  were  sunk  beneath  the  usual  debase- 
ment of  servitude,  because  they  endured  the  galling 
yoke  of  a  female  reign.  Tacitus  makes  that  reflec- 
tion in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Roman  republican,  who 
knew  (hat  it  was  the  policy  of  his  country,  not  to 
suifer  the  softer  sex  to  intermeddle  in  any  department 
of  the  state.  Tbe  ladies  at  Rome,  were  during  their 
whole  lives,  subjea  to  the  authority  of  their  fathers, 
their  hoslDands,  or  their  brothers.    From  the  expulsion 


the  former,  except  the  tameness,  with  which 
they  suffer  a  woman  to  reign  over  them.  Of 
this  people  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  they 
have  degenerated  from  civil  liberty ;  they  are 
sunk  below  slavery  itself.  At  this  place  ends 
the  territory  of  the  Suevians. 

XL VI.  Whether  the  Peucinians,<  the  Vene- 
dians,  and  Fennians,  are  to  be  accounted  Ger- 
mans, or  classed  with  the  people  of  Sarmatia,T 
is  a  point  not  easy  to  be  determined ;  though 
the  Peucinians,  called  by  some  the  fiastamians, 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Germans. 
They  use  the  same  language :  their  dress  and 
habitations  are  the  same,  and  they  are  equally 
inured  to  sloth  and  filth.     Of  late,  however,  in 


of  the  Tarquln  family,  no  title  alluding  to  the  rank  or 
employmenl  of  tho  husband,  was  annexed  to  the  wife. 
There  were  no  terms  in  the  Latin  language  to  signify 
aenatress,  dictatre»»f  or  even  tmpre$».  When  tbe  fathers 
were  willing  to  lavish  titles  and  dignities  on  Llvia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  that  politic  prince  restrained  their 
zeal  by  reminding  them,  that  it  was  a  state  maxim  not 
to  be  prodigal  of  honours  in  favour  of  women.  AnnaUf 
b.  i.  s.  14.  Freinshemius,  who,  in  bis  supplement  to 
Livy,  has  given  a  description  of  Germany,  is  angry  with 
Tacitus  for  the  opinion  which  so  pointedly  proscribes  a 
female  reign.  He  says  (b.  civ.  s.  21)  that,  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  Norway  was  governed  by  a  queen  distinguished 
by  her  spirit  of  enterprise.  He  adds,  Uiat  there  has 
been  a  succession  of  other  heroines,  whose  wisdom, 
magnanimity,  and  warlilce  achievements,  the  glory  of 
the  proudest  monarch  has  not  been  able  to  surpass. 
But  Freinshemius,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  histo- 
riographer to  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  his  work 
is  dedicated  to  his  royal  mistress. 

6  The  Peucinians,  often  known  by  the  name  of  Bas- 
tarnians,  and  so  called  by  Pliny,  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Germany,  and  extended  as  fkr  as  the  Island  now 
called  Ficxina,  which  is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
Danube,  near  the  Pontic  Sea.  The  territory  of  the  Ve- 
nedians,  a  contiguous  people,  lay  on  the  north-east 
side  of  Germany,  and  stretched  over  a  long  tract  of 
country  as  far  as  the  Sinus  YENamctrs,  now  the  gulf  of 
Dantzig.  When  the  German  nations  burst  into  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain,  the  Venedians,  who  were  also  called 
Wm£Di,  settled  on  vacant  lands  between  the  Vistula 
and  tho  Elbe,  and  soon  after  crossed  the  Danube  to 
plant  themselves  in  Dalmatia,  Illyricum)  and  Camiola 
near  the  Noric  Alps.  Their  langua^  was  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  which  subsisu  at  this  day.  The  Fknmians  are 
described  by  Pliny,  who  calls  their  country  Eningla, 
but,  as  Brotier  observes,  the  better  reading  seems  to  be 
Feningia ;  now  Finland,  a  province  of  Sweden. 

7  Sarmatia  (as  has  been  mentioned  s.  1,  note)  was 
divided  from  Germany  by  the  Vistula,  and  a  range  of 
mountains ;  but  still  we  find,  that,  towards  the  north, 
part  of  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  that  river  was 
supposed  to  t)elong  to  Germany,  and  was  called  Ox»- 
MANIA  Transvistvlama.  Tacitus,  however,  assigns  all 
beyond  the  Vismla  to  Sarmatia.  Modem  geographers 
upon  the  amhority  of  Pliny  and  other  writers,  con- 
sidered the  Peucinians  and  Venedians  as  German 
nations,  and  therefore,  iu  their  charts*  called  their 
territory  by  the  name  of  OaaitAJfo-SAaMATtA.  It  is 
evident,  that,  living  beyond  the  Vistula,  they  were  pro- 
perly inhabiuml^i  of  Sarmatia,  though  their  language, 
their  modes  of  life,  and  their  apparel,  clearly  demon- 
stnile  a  German  origin. 
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eoateqaaaw  of  fnqncat  intemirHagct  between 
their  leadiog  ehicftiiDt  uid  the  fimiliei  of  Su- 
initit,  thej  bavc  beea  Uioted  witb  Ibe  manaen 
of  tbiit  coontrr-  The  Venediini  are  a  coonler- 
part  of  Um  GuTDStiang  :  like  them  tbej  lead  a 
wauderiug  life,  and  lupport  tbemielTei  by 
plunder  amidit  the  woodt  and  mooutaim,  thai 
(eparate  tbe  PeuciniaDi  and  the  Feanians. 
The;  are,  notwithitaDdiug,  to  be  iKhbrd  lo 
GermaDj,  inurauch  ai  tbej  have  settled  habi- 
tatioai,  know  the  ate  af  ihieldi,  and  travel 
aiirayt  on  foot,  remackable  tar  theii  tniflDeii. 
Tbe  Sannatiaoi,  oa  tbe  eonlrarr,  lire  alto- 
getker  on  horseback  or  in  waggana.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  ferocity  of  the  Fenniani^  nor  ii 
there  any  tbiog  ao  diiguiling  *i  tbeir  Glib  and 
poverty.  Wilboul  armt,  wKbOQt  bonei,  and 
wilhoul  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  they  lead  a  va- 
grant life  i  their  food  the  common  herbage  ;  the 
akiai  of  beasts  their  only  clothing,  and  the  bare 
eartb  their  reiting-place.  For  Ibeit  chief  sup- 
port they  depend  on  their  arrows,  to  which,  for 
want  of  iron,  they  prefix  a  pointed  bone.  Tht 
women  follow  the  chaie  in  company  with  thi 
men,  and  claim  tbeir  share  of  the  prey.  Ti 
protect  their  inbnta  from  the  fury  of  wild 
beaat),  and  tbe  inclemency  of  the  wet 
they  make  a  kind  of  cradle  unidtt  the  brancbsi 
of  treei  interwoven  together,  and  they  1 
no  other  expedient.  The  youtb  of  the  country 
hive  the  aame  habitation,  and  amidit  the 
Old  age  ia  rocked  to  rest.  Savage  at  ibti 
of  life  may  seem,  they  prefer  it  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  field,  the  labour  of  building,  and  tl 
painful  Ticiisitudei  of  hope  and  tear,  wbii 
alwaya  attend  the  defence  and  the  acquisitli 
of  property.  Secure  againil  the  puiioni  i 
men,  and  fearing  nothing  from  the  anger  of  tbe 
god*,  tbey  have  attained  that  uncommon  state 
of  felicity,*  in  which  tbere  ia  no  crafing  left 
form  a  aingle  wlsh.^ 


1  The  Fannlani,  or,  In  modern  lanpiace,  ih*  Fin 
landsra,  -wen  leuled  In  Sciodlaavia,  which  mi  reek 
ouedpanofOennanT,  Thg  reader  wlllfin^l  In Wame 
frld'a  Higtorr  (D(  Cettie  tiuif£>6iird,lib,  V.)  an  accaiin 

pirtKily  coLocldlng  with  what  wn  ore  laid  by  Tocluii 
"ThoScBHOFDim  ((or«o  be  c»llglli«renBi)ar«  tui 


Dae  [ha  hidei  fur  th 
hUDllnt  Ilia  wild  be 


aoit  on  a  level  wllh  the  1 
ler^w  tie  shot  wild  anlmalM,^ 
cinching.   For  iha  purpoaa 
I,  they  have  Ihe  an  of  bi 


iding 


Ihey  qning  and  leap  ejnldjt  (he  eaowt."    Brotlei 
In  Ihia  accmmt  a  naemblance  of  the  snow  the 
requeue  iiaed  by  Iha  North  Amsrlcaa  tangeg.     See 
Chai1avoli,lel.ilv, 

9  Having  notUiVi  <)>ey  ware  ncnra  agalnal  (he  vli 
lasce  of  DHu ;  and  they  had  no  reason  la  dread  ihg  vol 
gaanoe  of  huven.    Seneca  baa  a  ibnilar  genllmeal 


Tbe  rett  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
ii  loo  much  involved  in  fable,  of  a  colour  wilk 
the  aceounta  of  the  Ueilutiani  and  the  Oxio- 


mlaei  perpatoal  IH^ 


from  all  appreheneiaoa,  thii 
I  had  DO  degir«a  bcyoDd  Itieir 

had  Dalhlng,and  Ihey  warned 
niMldffuit. 

g,  are  Hppiiiad  bj  learned  aoti- 
QeblLADU  uf  Lapland.  ^idUiIdc 
'^  tX  lema  reported  iham 


iblei  was,  probably,  tbe  dresa  of 


'ilh  Iha  bldea  of  animalg, 


e  Sannjedet,  ud 
en  Ocean.    But  lo 


baa  a 

Mrdlnglj  left,  In  big 

Treitlee  of  the  Gennani,  a 

1  plcuiro  of  loelelj  1 

Ig,  may  be  (airly  Called  Umi' 

anUquily. 

Some  eitlica  have  imaj 

ogd  thai  the  great  aelhor 

fnnn  iDveiUlon,  loles 

dliig.byafictitloo«d™oghl 

of  sa 

ra  a  political  talire  on  the 

r.  of  the  Kopiu.,, 

Ike  the  GiiUlfer  of  Swift. 

BotI 

lathlelnalaocaaBvellaa 

muiy 

DIben,  have  niipec 

ed  tbe  GdelJiv  of  ibe  hijUk- 

rlul. 

re  here  delineated  a 

m  a  counterpart  of  the  lav- 

age  t 

ismna  of  Canada,  a 

d  other  parli  of  America) 

Tbeai 

una  cauoeg  have  prod 

ced  the  aame  eflecls  Id  both 

pent 

of  the  world.    U  haa 

been  the  atope  of  the  Son- 

going 

noleg  to  point  oullhs 

almmiude  as  often  ash  oc- 

cumd.   The  llkenegs  li  so  itrllilng,  ihit  U  eerree  lo 

cooflm  lb.  accoaol  given 

by  Tacltua,  and  lo  prove, 

beyoB 

d  a  douH,  thai  he  d 

rew  hlg  coloorisg  [mm  aa. 

oi  from  lb.  guirehD 

Dr.  Robertson ; 
and  he  has  accordingly  furmed  a  comparison  between 
Ibe  ancient  Germane  and  Lhs  tivage  tribee  of  America, 
which  the  reader  will  find,  IStt.  if  Clurla  V.  vol.  L 


nlOerm 


inuies  of 

Europe  1    Tha  answer  la  obvlout.   The  descenduu  of 

France,  Spain,  and  llaly,  carried  with  them  the  man- 
ners of  their  counur,  and  fbondad  lavTS,  which  gprong 

the  Salic,  the  Bipuarian,  the  Burfundlan,  tlia  Loo. 
bard,  and  many  olbera,  evidently  bespeak  their  Genoan 
origin.  TheAnglo.5axongQvenmieDl  In  Ihig  comxtrr 
plainly  ahows  from  what  aol^  II  apnmg.  Tha  mlehel- 
gemote,  or  great  meeting;  tha  wiuenk^mota,  or 
maeUng  of  the  islea  menj  the  aUres,  Iha  bondiadti 
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niuu,  of  whom  we  are  told,  that  they  have  the 
human  lace,  with  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  wild 


the  coropoBitioD  for  homicide,  and,  above  all,  the  limit* 
ed  authority  of  the  king,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  ntc 
rtgibut  infinita  out  libera  poieateUf  are  manifest  proofs 
of -the  obligation  the  people  of  England  are  under  to 
their  German  ancestors  for  that  free  constitution, 
which  for  so  many  centuries  has  stood  the  shoclc  of 
civil  wars,  and,  though  often  tottering  on  the  brinlc  of 
destruciioDi  still  rears  its  head,  the  pride  of  every  ho> 
nest  Briton,  and  the  wonder  of  foreign  nations : 


Sir  William  Blackstone,  who  knew  how  to  be  pro- 
found with  aase  and  elegance,  has  truly  said,  If  we 
would  Investigate  the  elements  of  the  English  laws,  the 
originals  should  be  traced  to  their  fountains;  to  the 
customs  of  the  Britons  and  Oermans,  as  recorded  by 
C»sar  and  Tacitus ;  to  the  codes  of  the  northern  nations, 
and,  mors  especially,  to  those  of  the  Saxon  princes; 


beasts.    But  reports  of  this  kind,  unaupported 
by  proof,  I  shall  leave  to  the  pen  of  others. 


but,  above  all,  to  that  Inexhaustible  reservoir  of  anU- 
quities,  the  Feodal  Law,  or,  as  Spelman  has  entitled  it, 
the  Law  of  Nations  in  our  Western  Orbu  See  vol.  i.  p. 
36.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  by  Yertot 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  French  monar- 
cliy,  which  stood,  for  a  length  of  time,  on  the  founds^ 
lion  of  civil  liberty,  till  the  three  estates,  or  general 
council  of  the  realm,  were  merged  In  a  supreme  court 
of  Justice,  Improperly  called  a  parliament.  Vertot  has 
given  a  compendious  view  of  Tacitus,  and,  by  a  curious 
parallel  between  the  manners  of  the  Franks  and  those 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  has  clearly  shown  the  origin  of 
the  French  constitution.  See  three  dissertations  In  the 
Afemoir*  ^  the  Academy  <f  BelUe  Letlree,  vol.  11.  4U> 
edit  Those  pieces  are  a  just  commentary  on  Tacitus ; 
and,  if  we  add  the  laws  and  institutions  of  other  parti 
of  Europe,  we  shall  be  of  opinion  with  Montesquieu, 
that  **  In  Caesar  and  Tacitus  we  read  the  code  of  Barba- 
rian laws,  and  in  the  code  wo  read  C«sar  and  Tsdtui." 
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L  To  transmit  to  posterity  tlie  lives  and 
characters   of  iUostrions  men,  was   an  office 


1  Thii  work  is  suppoied  by  the  commentators  to  have 
been  written  before  the  Treatise  on  the  Bfanners  of  the 
Oermans,  in  the  third  consulship  of  the  emperor  Nerva, 
aod  the  aecond  of  Yerginiue  Rufus,  in  the  year  of 
Borne  850,  and  of  the  Chrloiian  era,  97.  Broiier  ac- 
cedea  to  this  oplnioo ;  but  the  reason  which  he  assigns, 
does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorj.  He  observes  that 
Tacitus,  in  the  third  section,  mentions  the  emperor 
Nerva ;  but  as  he  does  not  caii  him  Dnrvs  Nbbva,  the 
deified  Nerva,  the  learned  commentator  infers  that 
Nerva  was  still  living.  This  reasoning  might  have  some 
weight,  if  we  did  not  read,  in  section  xliv.  that  it  was 
the  ardent  wish  of  Agricola,  that  he  might  live  to  be- 
hold Trajan  in  the  imperial  seat.  If  Nerva  was  then 
alive,  the  wish  to  see  another  in  his  room  would  have 
been  an  awkward  compliment  to  the  reigning  prince. 
It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  Lipsius  thinks  this 
rtry  elegant  tract  was  written  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.  The  question  is  not  very  material, 
since  conjecture  alone  must  decide  it.  The  piece  itself 
Is  admitted  to  be  a  masterpiece  in  the  kind.  Tacitus 
was  son-inlaw  to  Agricola;  and  while  filial  piety 
breathes  through  his  work,  he  never  departs  from  the 
Integrity  of  his  own  character.  He  has  left  an  histori- 
cal monument  higiily  interesting  to  every  Briton,  who 
wishes  u>  Icnow  the  manners  of  his  ancestors,  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty  that  from  the  earliest  time  distinguished 
the  natives  of  Britain.  "  Agricola,"  as  Hume  observes, 
"  was  the  general,  who  finally  established  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans  in  this  island.  He  governed  it  in  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domilian.  He  carried 
his  victorious  arms  northward ;  defeated  the  Britons  in 
every  encounter,  pierced  into  the  forests  and  the 
mountains  uf  Caledonia,  reduced  every  state  to  subjec- 
tion in  the  soutliern  parts  of  the  island,  and  chased  be* 
f<.>re  him  all  the  men  of  fiercer  and  more  intractable 
spirits,  who  deemed  war  and  death  itself  less  intolera- 
ble than  servitude  under  the  victors.  He  defeated  them 
In  a  decisive  action,  which  they  fought  under  Oalgacus ; 
and  having  fixed  a  chain  of  garrisons  between  the  friths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he  cut  off  the  ruder  and  more  bar- 
ren parts  of  the  island,  and  secured  the  Roman  pro- 
vince fnrni  th9  incursions  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants. 
During  these  millury  enterprises,  he  neglected  not  the 
arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  laws  and  civility  among 
the  Britons ;  taught  them  to  desire  and  raise  all  the  con- 


frequently  performea  in  ancient  times.  Even  in 
the  present  age,  incurious  as  it  is  about  its  own 
concems,8  the  same  good  custom  ha|  prevailed, 
whenever  a  great  and  splendid  virtue  has  been 
able  to  surmount  those  two  pernicious  vices,9 


veniences  of  life ;  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  manners;  Instructed  them  In  htters  and 
science;  and  employed  every  expedient  to  render 
those  chains,  which  he  had  forged,  both  easy  and  agree- 
able to  them."  Hume's  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  9.  In  this  pas- 
sage Mr.  Hume  has  given  a  summary  of  the  Life  of 
Agricola.  It  is  extended  by  Tacitus  In  a  style  more 
open  than  the  didactic  form  of  the  Essay  on  the  German 
Manners  required,  but  still  with  the  precision,  both  In 
sentiment  and  diction,  peculiar  to  the  author.  In  rich 
but  sut)dued  colours  he  gives  a  striking  picture  of 
Agricola,  leaving  to  posterity  a  portion  of  history, 
which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  in  the  dry  gazette 
style  of  Suetonius,  or  in  the  page  of  any  writer  of  that 
period. 

2  Injustice  to  living  merit  proceeds  from  a  variety  of 
causes;  from  inattention,  ignorance,  or  envy.  We 
praise  the  past,  and  neglect  the  present.  Vetera  eatolf 
limuet  recetUium  mcuritmit  says  Tacitus,  Afmalej  b.  11. 
8.  88.  Yelleius  Patercuhis  makes  the  same  remark, 
and  adds  the  reason.  We  envy  the  living,  and  vener* 
ate  departed  merit;  by  the  former  we  think  ourselves 
overwhelmed ;  we  edify  by  the  latter.  Pnuentia  in- 
vidiam pmterita  veneratione  proeequimur;  et  hie  not 
obruif  ilUe  inatrui  eredinuu.  Lib.  ii.  s.  92.  Before 
either  Tacitus  or  Palerculus,  Horace  had  expressed  the 
same  sentiment : 


Vlrtntem  ineoiimien  odfaaiM, 
Snblaum  n  ooulk  quarimtat  invidL 


Thoii(h  Uviac  viitn*  «•  dciphi  ; 
WbM  daad,  m  pntat  U  to  the 


UxbodcM. 


3  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us  that  Chabrias,  the  Athen- 
ian general,  when  recalled  by  the  violence  of  the 
people,  did  not  choose  to  stay  long  in  the  sight  of  his 
fellow-cilisens,  Iwcause  envy,  the  common  vice  of  all 
free  and  great  cities,  would  be  sure  to  behold  rising 
merit  with  a  malignant  eye.  Est  enim  hoe  commune 
vitium  in  magnie  liberieque  dvitatUnUf  ui  invidia  glo- 
ria comee  eit,  et  Hbenter  de  hie  detrahantf  gwm  mninen 
videant  aUiue,  Com.  Nep.  wi  CAo&rMiy  s.  3. 
4  D 
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which  not  onljr  infest  small  commnnities,  but 
are  likewise  the  bane  of  large  and  flourishing 
cities  ;  I  mean  the  vices  of  insensibility  to  merit, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  envy,  on  the  other.  With 
regard  to  the  usage  of  antiquity,  it  is  further 
observable,  that,  in  those  early  seasons  of  virtue, 
men  were  led  by  the  impulse  of  a  generous  spirit 
to  a  course  of  action  worthy  of  being  recorded ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  writer  of  genius  under- 
took to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  honourable 
deeds,  without  any  motives  of  flattery,  and 
without  views  of  private  ambition,  influenced 
only  by  the  conscious  pleasure  of  doing  justice 
to  departed  merit  Many  have  been  their  own 
historians,!  persuaded  that  in  speaking  of  them- 
selves they  shoald  display  an  honest  confidence 
in  their  morals,  not  a  spirit  of  arrogance  or 
Tain-glory.     Rutilius  s  and  Scaurus  left  an  ac- 


count of  their  own  lives,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  narrative  has  been  never  called  in  question ; 


1  Cicero  has  left  a  beauttful  epistle  to  his  friend 
Lucceiufl,  eardeetlj  urgfnchim  to  interweave  with  his 
history  of  Roman  aSkira  alWl  account  of  Cicero's  con> 
Bulsbipi  and  the  various  turns  of  fortune  which  he  met 
with  in  consequence  of  a  firm  and  upright  administra- 
tion.  This  request,  he  says,  an  awkward  bashful  ness 
deterred  him  from  making  in  person:  but,  separated  as 
Aey  than  were,  he  could  speak  with  confidence ;  for  a 
letter  does  not  Mush.    Coram  nu  tecum  eadem  kme 
agert  tmpe  conanttm  deUrruit  fudor  quidam  ftane 
su^TttStieus ;  71K8  nime  txpnmam  ab*en$  audadut : 
epi$U>la  enim  non  eruburit.    Ha  proceeds  to  acknow- 
ledge his  ambition  to  live  In  history;  he  avows  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  from  the  remembrance  of  after-ages 
a  glorious  immortality,  and  even  the  pleasure  of  en- 
joying his  posthumous  fame  in  his  own  lifetime.    If  his 
friend  should  not  comply  with  his  wishes,  he  threatens 
to  undertake  the  work  himself,  after  the  example  of 
many  Illustrious  men,  who  have  written  their  own 
history.    He  is,  however,  aware  that  such  a  perform- 
ance may  bo  liable  to  many  objections.  When  a  praise- 
worthy action  occurs,  the  author  must  speak  of  himself 
with  reserve  and  modesty ;  and  where  there  happens 
to  be  room  for  censure,  he  may  glide  over  the  passiu^, 
or  vamtsh  it  with  art,  or  pass  it  by  in  silence.   For 
this  reason,  the  life  of  an  eminent  citizen,  written  by 
himself,  Is  not  entitled  to  much  credit,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  practice  is  fallen  into  disrepute.    No  man, 
Uie  critics  observe,  should  be  the  trumpeter  of  his  own 
fame.  The  very  pablic  criers,  who  declared  the  victors 
In  the  gymnastic  games,  are  more  modest :  they  crown 
the  conquerors,  and  proclaim  their  names  witti  an  au- 
dible voice ;  but  when,  in  their  turn,  they  have  gained 
a  victory,  they  call  other  criers  to  their  assistance,  that 
they  themselves  may  not  be  the  publishers  of  their  own 
fame.     Qitod  tiate  non  impetro^  hoc  est,  «i  qua  rea  te 
impedierit;  cogar  fortatee /acercy  quod  nonnulU  aape 
reprehendmU ;  tcribam  ipee  de  m«,  multorum  tamen  ex- 
emplo,  et  darorum  virorum.     Sedj  quod  te  nonfugit., 
hoc  tunt  in  hoc  genere  vUia  ;  et  vereeundiue  ipei  de  eeee 
aeribani  neeesse  esf ,  at  quid  eet  laudandum ;  et  prater  e- 
ant,»iqtddjbrte  reprehendendum  eet.  Accedit  etiam  ut 
minor  eitfiiee,  minor  auetoritae  ;  multi  denique  repre- 
hendanti  etdicant  vereeundiorea  esee  pretconee  ludorum 
gymnicerumt  qui,  cum  coterie  eoronae  impoouerint  vie- 
toribue,  eorumque  nomina  magna  voce  pnmuntiarint, 
cum  ipei  ante  ludorum  mieaionem  corona  danentur, 
aiiumpreBaonem  adhibeant,  ne  ana  voce  ipae  at  victarea 
aoaaprmdtoant.  Cioiao  ad  FAMfLtAaas,  lib.  v.  epist  IS. 
2  The  two  persons  mentioned  in  this  place}  as  having 


written  memoirs  of  their  own  lives,  were  men  of  n- 
perior  eminence,  distinguished  as  well  by  their  virtues 
as  their  abilities.  RuUlius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  69,  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  106.  He  had  served  in  the  wars 
in  Numidia;  and  in  the  year  of  Borne  657,  when  Mu- 
cius  Scasvola  was  appointed  proconsular  goveriMr  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  was  chosen  by  that  virtuous  citixcn  ia 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  governor.  In  the  coorae  of  their 
administration,  they  acquired  the  love  and  admiratitm 
of  the  province,  by  a  constant  exercise  of  those  virtues, 
which  had  been  the  {»«elice, it  may  be  said  the  Cuhi.n, 
of  the  citizens  of  Roma,  but  in  that  period  began  to 
decline,  yet  not  so  rapidly  as  to  give  to  distiaculshed 
morit  the  name  of  singularity.  The  adminiatrmtioa  ef 
Scxvola  was  pronounced  by  the  senau  a  model  for  ibe 
conduct  of  all  future  governors.  He  had  completed  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  reveoocs 
of  the  province,  and  thereby  gave  nmbrmge  to  ihe  Ro- 
man knights,  who  were  at  ttiat  time  tta  muHisBrs  o( 
all  the  tributes  and  Imposts  paid  by  foreign  naiioBS. 
From  the  same  order  of  men  commissionera  were  cfaosea 
to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  for  peculation.  A 
charge  of  that  kind  could  not  with  any  colour  be  bnmght 
against  so  revered  a  character  as  that  of  Mocius  Sesvola; 
trat  the  men,  who  had  been  used  to  profit  by  extortion 
and  rapine,  were  determined  to  wreak  their  malice  oa 
Rutilius,  who  had  co-operated  with  the  procoasol  la  all 
his  wisest  regulations.  They  resented  the  good  he  hid 
done  to  others  as  an  injury  to  themselves.  An  aceusatioo 
was  framed ;  and  witnesses  were  suborned.  The  causa 
was  heard  \rf  the  Roman  knights^  and  no  wonder  that 
before  such  a  tribunal  innocence  fell  a  sacrifice.  In  the 
number  of  commissioners  who  sat  in  jadgment,  ther» 
was  a  Roman  knight,  of  the  name  of  Apichis,  st  dot 
time  a  famous  epicure,  supposed  to  be  of  the  saoe 
family  with  the  second  of  the  name,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gluttony  in  the  reign  of  Tfberins.  To 
avoid  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  Rutilius  went  iota 
voluntary  exile.  This  did  not  appease  the  rvsemment 
of  the  commissioners.  They  proceeded  to  judgment,  aod 
Imposed  a  fine  that  greatly  exceeded  the  whole  fomme 
of  their  devoted  victim.  Rutilius  withdrew  to  the  very 
province  which  he  was  said  to  have  plundered,  and  there 
lived  in  the  highest  credit,  respected  by  all  ranks  of  men* 
and  honoured  by  the  princes  In  alliance  with  Boot. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  triumph  over  his  ene- 
mies. Sylla  granted  him  liberty  to  return  to  Boshe, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  that  act  of  graoe.  At  Ae 
breaking  out  of  ihe  civil  wars,  his  fHends  suggested  v> 
him  that,  in  the  convulsions  of  the  sute,  it  was  probable 
that  the  various  exiles  would  be  restored  to  their  coun- 
try. "  No,"  said  Rutilius, "  I  will  never  return:  I  had 
rather  leave  my  country  to  blush  f)r  the  Injustice  which 
I  have  suflfered,  than  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  miseries  of  a  distracted  people.'* 
During  his  exile  he  revised  and  published  the  speeches 
which  he  had  made  on  ditferent  occasions  at  Roiim>. 
He  also  wrote  the  history  of  the  Numantian  wars,  aad 
the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  to  which  Tacitus  has 
alluded.  Velleios  Paterculus  calls  Rutilius  the  beH 
man,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  of  any  age.  He 
exerted  himself,  says  the  same  historian,  in  oppositioB 
to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
senate ;  and  yet  that  very  body  became  his  open  enemies. 
He  was  prosecuted  for  illegal  exactions  in  Uie  province 
of  Asia,  and  condemned,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  city 
of  Rome.  "Quippe  earn  potestaiem  nacti  equites  Grac- 
chanis  legibus,  cum  in  multos  darissimos,  atqoe  inno- 
centissimos  viros  ssovtssent,  turn  Pttbliom  Ratlliura, 
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M  true  it  is,  that  the  age,  which  is  most  fertile 
in  bnghtesamples,  is  the  best  qualified  to  make 


▼inim  Bon  eacuU  aui,  aed  omnia  aevi  opilmumi  interro- 
gatum  lagD  repetund^nun,  maximo  cum  gemiiu  dvita- 
tifl,  damnaveraat.-  In  iia  ipsiSf  quae  pro  senalu  mollebap 
tuTiienaUim  habuit  adversarium."  See  Yell.  Paierc.  lib. 
ii.  B.  13.   Cicero,  De  Claris  Oral.  a.  llo. 

JEmilitta  Scaurua  ia  another  Inatance  of  thatconacioua 
integriij  with  which  an  upright  clUxen  could  venture 
to  ulk  of  himself:  He  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  639,  before 
the  Christian  era  85.  He  was  descended  from  a  patri- 
cian family;  but,  having  but  a  moderate  fortune,  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  his  talents.  He  bore  for  many 
jeara  the  honourable  .title  of  princb  op  thb  sbnats  ; 
a  title  which  added  nothing  to  his  power,  but  gave  htm 
great  weight  and  authority,  implying  superior  merit, 
and  preeminence  in  virtue.  Cicero  says  of  him  and 
Rjitilius,  that,  though  exercised  in  the  practice  of  the 
lurum,  neither  of  them  could  be  ranked  in  the  first  class 
of  orators.  They  were  not  deficient  in  abilities,  but 
eloquence  was  nut  their  talent.  **  Neuter  summi  oratoris 
haijoit  laodem,  et  uterque  in  multis  causis  versatus  erat. 
Qoamquam  iis  quidem  non  omnino  ingenium,sed  orato- 
rtum  IngeniumdefuiL"  Of  Scaurus  in  particular,  Cicero 
adds,  that  in  his  speeches  there  was  the  wisdom  of  a 
•latesaian,  and  the  commanding  gravity  of  a  virtuous 
cilixsn;  the  more  persuasive,  as  he  delivered  himself 
with  the  air  of  a  man,  who  was  giving  his  testimony, 
not  with  the  art  of  an  advocate  pleading  a  cause.  His 
mode  of  oratory  was  not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
the  (brum,  but  in  debate  was  wonderfully  graceful  in  a 
man  who  was  prince  of  the  senate.  He  spoke  with  pru- 
dence, and  his  character  gave  him  weight  and  authority. 
**  In  Scauri  oratiune,  aapienlis  homlnis  el  recti,  gra vitas 
wmma  et  naturalis  quaedam  inerat  auctoritas,  non  ut 
cauaam,  aed  ut  teatimonium  dicere  putares.  Hoc  dicen* 
di  genus,  ad  patrocinia  mediocriter  apium  videbatur : 
ad  aenatoriam  vero  sententiam,  cujus  eratnxB  princbps, 
vel  maxima;  signi&catmt  enim  non  pnidentiam  solum, 
■ed,  quod  maxime  rem  continebat,  fidem."  De  Claris 
Onit.  a.  Ill  and  112.  The  character  of  Scaurus  drawn 
by  Sallaat,  gives  a  different  idea  of  that  eminent  citizen. 
According  to  the  hiatorian,  he  preserved  the  exterior 
decancies,  the  surface  of  virtue,  disguising  his  passions, 
and  artiiilly  concealing  his  vices ;  by  his  birth  illustri- 
oaa,  enterprising,  factious,  fond  of  power,  of  riiches,  and 
the  lionours  of  the  stale.  **  £milius  Scaurus,  homo  no- 
bilis,  impiger,  (actioaus,  avidus  potentiae,  honoris,  divi- 
tiarum;  caeterum  vitia  sua  callide  occultans."  Bell.  Ju- 
garUL  Delph.  edit.  p.  73.  But  the  veracity  of  Sallust  is 
•ometiroes  problematical.  His  own  morals  were  not 
the  best.  He  was  spiteful  to  Cicero ;  he  preferred  Caesar 
to  Cato,  and  was  not  always  listed  on  the  siJe  of  virtue. 
The  testimony  of  two  such  men  as  Cicero  and  Tacitus 
may  fairly  be  allowed  to  preponderate  against  a  wriirr 
whoae  integrity  ia  by  no  means  established.  Valerius 
Blaximus  relates  a  fact  that  does  honour  to  the  memory 
of  Scaurus :  being  accused  by  one  Varius  of  having  re- 
ceived a  bribe  from  Mithridates  to  l)«tray  the  interest 
of  the  commonwealth,  he  said  in  his  defence :  '<  I  appeal 
to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  a  great  maj'>rity  of  whom  could 
not  be  witnesses  of  the  conduct  I  pursued,  and  the  hon- 
oors  I  acquired;  and  I  will  dare  shortly  to  state  my 
eaaa:  Varius,  a  native  of  Spain,  charges  ^milius 
Scaurus  with  venality,  and  says,  that  for  a  royal  bribe 
he  was  a  traitor  to  his  country :  JBmilius  Scaurus  de- 
nies the  charge,  and  declares  aloud  that  such  a  crime 
Is  foreign  to  his  heart.  Which  of  us  deserves  to  t>e 
believed  1*'  The  magnanimity  of  the  answer  excited 
the  general  admiration ;  shouts  and  acclamations  fol- 


a  fiur  estimate  of  tnem.  For  the  present  under* 
taking,  which  professes  to  review  the  life  of  a 
great  nan  now  no  more,  I  judged  it  necessary 
to  premise  an  apology,  led  as  I  am,  by  the  na- 
ture of  my  subject,  to  encounter  an  eril  period,* 
in  which  every  virtue  struggled  with  adversity 
and  oppression. 

II.  We  have  it  upon  record,  that  Amlenus 
Rusticu8,4  for  the  panegyric  of  P«tus  Thrasea, 


lowed,  and  to  appease  the  people,  the  prosecutor  de- 
sisted from  his  wild  attempH.  "Qui  cum  pro  rostris 
accusareiur,  quod  a  rege  Mithridate  ob  rempublicam 
prodendam  pecuniam  accepisset,  causam  auam  Ita 
egit:  Audebo  voa,  quorum  major  para  honoribus  et 
actls  meis  tnteresse  non  potuit,  interrogare :  Varius 
Sucronensis  .^milium  Scaurum  regia  mercede  cor- 
rupium  imperium  populi  Romani  prodidisse  alt;  JBmi- 
lius  Scaurus  huic  se  affinem  esse  culpse  negat.  Utri 
crediiial  Cujus  dicti  admiratione  populus  comrootus 
Varium  ab  ilia  demeniissima  actione  pertinaci  clamore 
depulit."  Val.  Max.  De  FIducia  sui,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
Scaurus  had  a  son,  who  degenerated  to  such  a  degree  of 
profligacy  from  his  father,  that  Pliny  the  elder  is  in 
doulH,  which  was  the  greatest  evil,  the  proscriptions  of 
Sylla,  or  the  sedileship  of  Marcus  Scaurus.  "Cujus 
nescio  an  edilitas  maxime  prostraverit  mores  civiles, 
majusque  sit  Sylla  malum  tanta  privigni  potentla  quam 
pmscriptio  tot  millium."  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  s.  34.  In 
the  passage  already  cited  from  Cicero  Dx  Clarib  Oka- 
TORixtrs,  we  afe  told  that  there  was  still  extant  a  collec- 
tion of  orations  by  JEmilius  Scaurus,  and  his  own  life  In 
three  books,  addressed  to  his  friend  Lucius  Fufldius;  a 
work  of  value,  which  nobody  read,  while  the  Cyro* 
ptvdia,  or  institution  of  Cyrus,  was  in  every  body's 
hands :  a  work,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  great  merit, 
but,  excellent  as  It  is,  neither  so  interesting  to  the 
Romans,  nor  superior  to  the  Memoirs  of  Scaurus. 
"  Hujus  et  orationes  sunt,  et  tres  ad  Lucium  Fufidium 
libri  scriptl  de  vita  ipsius  acta,  sane  utiles,  quos  nemo 
legit.  AtCyri  vitam  etdisciplinam  legunt,  prteclaram 
illam  quidem,  sed  neque  tam  rebus  nostris  aptam, 
nee  lamen  Scauri  laudibus  anteponendam."  De  Claris 
Orat.  s.  112. 

3  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Agrlcola  com- 
manded in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian.  The  reign  of  the  last  is  the  evil  period  intend- 
ed by  Tacitus :  see  a  description  of  it.  Hist.  b.  i.  s.  2. 

4  Amlenus  Rusticus  was  tribune  of  the  people  A.  IT. 
C.  819.  A.  D.  66.  Being  then  a  young  man  of  spirit,  he 
wished  to  distinguish  himself  by  an  early  display  of 
those  principles  of  honour,  which  marl^ed  his  conduct 
ihroush  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  intended  by  bis 
iribunitian  authority  to  prevent  a  decree  against  Paetus 
Thriisea.  See  Annals,  xvi.  s.  26.  Being  praetor,  during 
the  short  reign  of  Vitellius,  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy  to  treat  of  terras  of  accommodation  with  the 
generals  of  Vespasian's  army,  then  at  the  gates  of  Rome ; 
but  neither  the  rank  of  ambassador,  nor  the  character 
of  the  man,  could  protect  him  from  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers.  Amlenus  Rusticus  was  v^ounded 
in  the  fray,  and  his  lictor  was  murdered.  History,  b.  iii. 
s.  80.  Pliny  the  younger  makes  honourable  mention  of 
Amlenus  Rusticus:  he  says  to  his  friend.  You  well 
know  how  I  loved  and  honoured  that  excellent  man. 
You  know  by  what  encouragements  he  cherished  my 
youth,  and  what  praises  he  bestowed  upon  me  at  that 
time,  to  make  me  afterwards  capable  of  deserving 
them.  8ci»  enim  quantopere  summum  iUum  tirum 
suspgxerim  diUxerimqru:  quihtf  ilU  adoUactntiam 
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tnd  HerenniuB  Senecio,^  for  that  of  HelTidius  J  was  it  enough  that  those  excellent  authors  fell  a 


Priscus,  were  both  capitally  convicted.     Nor 


tiuam  uhorUMonibuB  faverit,  quilnu  etiam  laudilnUf 
tU  latidandut  viderer^  effeeerit.    Lib.  i.  ep.  14.   It  was 
the  miffortune  of  this  eminent  citizen  to  be  in  iavour  at 
the  Goort  of  Domitian ;  Init  between  the  eiteem  of  a 
tyrant  and  his  jealousy  the  partition  is  thin,  and  ha- 
tred soon  micceeds.   The  mean  compliances  of  a  cour- 
tier were  foreign  to  the  temper  of  a  man  nourished  in 
the  stoic  school,  and  animated  bjr  the  tenets  of  that 
proud  i^ilosophj.  He  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  Paetus 
Thrasea,  and  for  that  offence  was  condemned  to  die. 
Regulus,  a  man  who  followed  the  detestable  trade  of 
an  informer,  undertoolc  the  management  of  the  prose- 
cution.  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  says, 
Did  you  ever  see  a  more  abject  wretch  than  Regulus 
has  appeared,  since   the  death  of  Domitian,  during 
whose  reign  his  conduct  was  no  less  infamous,  though 
more  concealed,  than  under  Nero  1    He  not  only  pro- 
moted the  prosecution  against  Arulenus  Rusticus,  but 
exulted  at  liis  death ;  insomuch  that  he  actually  recited 
and  published  a  libel  upon  his  memory,  wherein  he 
styles  him  the  ape  qfthe  stoics ;  adding  that  he  was  stig- 
matised by  the  wound  he  received  in  the  cause  of 
Vitellius.    Vidutine  guemquam  Marco  Regulo  timidto- 
rem  humiUoremque  post  Domitiam  mortem,  «u6  quo  nan 
ffdnora  fiagitia  commieerat,  quam  eub  Nertme,  aed  tec- 
tiora  t   Ruetid  Aruleni  periculumfoveratf  exuUaverat 
morte,  adeo  ut  Ubrum  reeitaret  piMicaretque,  in  quo 
Ruaticum  ineeetalWf  atque  etiam  stoicorux  simiaji 
OfpetkU.   A4jicit  Vitelliana  cicatrice  etigm/oeum.    Ag- 
noede  eloquentiamReguli  1  Lib.  i.  ep.  5.  The  stigma  of  the 
Vitellian  «rar,  to  which  Regulus  alluded,  was  the  effect 
of  the  wound  received  by  Ariflenus  Rusticus  in  the 
camp  of  Vespasian's  general.  Domitian  considered  him 
as  a  sullen  republican,  the  more  dangerous  as  he  pro- 
fessed the  haughty  doctrine  of  the  stoic  sect.    Not  con- 
tent with  taking  away  his  life,  be  declared  open  war 
against  philosophy  in  general,  and  banished  the  profes- 
aors  of  every  denomination  out  of  Italy.   Epictetus  was 
In  the  number.    Every  liberal  art  was  extinguished,  and 
the  manners  went  to  ruin. 

Fetus  Thrasea,  for  whose  panegyric  Arulenus  Rusti- 
cus sufiiired  death,  was  a  native  of  Pttdua.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Csecina  Pietus,  by  the  celebrated  Arria, 
who  perished  with  her  husband  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  left  a  splendid  proof  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  heroic 
fortitude  She  not  only  encouraged  her  husband  to  des- 
patch himself,  but  set  him  the  example,  stabbing  her- 
aelf  first,  and  then  presenting  the  dagger  to  him,  with 
these  words :  "  Psetus,  it  gives  no  pain."  Martial  has 
four  beauUfiil  lines  on  the  subject: 

CmU  no  ^mSam  omn  tndsnt  Arria  Pato, 

Qmoi  d*  TOBeribu  iiuiamt  ipw  nli ; 
a  qmfldM,  vnlnoi,  qnod  fed,  nooddeL,  inqidt. 

Bed  qood  la  fittiM,  IMW  mllil,  Pau,  ddet 

MartiaiyUb.Lffig.li. 

Wha  dw  ehnis  Airia  dnv  ttw  raddng  mtorI 
fVaai  bar  own  tiwMl,  aod  gan  It  lo  bar  kud, 
Hm  wound,  rfM  Mid,  balitva  BM,  I  da^>iM  i 
I  tel  (buionlf  bf  whtch  PaUH  dka. 

Their  son-in-law,  P«tus  Thrasea,  was  of- the  stoic 
school;  In  sentiment  and  the  whole  tenour  of  his  con- 
duct wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  that  boasted  sect. 
He  had  the  courage  to  be  a  virtuous  citisen  under  the 
tyranny  of  Nero.  Tacitus  has  made  honourable  men- 
tion of  him  In  sundry  places ;  AnnaUj  b.  xii.  s.  49.  b.  zi  v. 
a.  12  and  48.  Nero  at  length  was  determined  to  cut  him 
ofl;  and  in  his  person  to  destroy  virtue  haeU;    A  pro- 
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secutor  was,  accordingly,  found ;  all  his  praiseworthy 
actions  were  sura&ied  up,  and,  by  the  court4oglc  of 
the  limes,  stated  as  so  many  crimes.  It  was  urged 
against  him,  that  when  Nero's  letter,  giving  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Agrippina,  was  read  in  the  senate, 
Thrasea  rose  from  his  seat,  and  left  the  house;  that  ba 
seldom  attended  the  juvenile  s^rts,  institute  by  the 
emperor ;  when  the  fathers  were  on  the  point  of  con- 
demning a  poet  to  death  for  a  copy  of  verses,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  milder  sentence ;  and,  finally,  that  he  did 
not  assist  at  the  funeral  of  Poppca,  a  new  divinity, 
whom  Nero  sent  to  the  gods  by  a  kick  on  the  belly. 
Annale,  b.  zvi.  s.  21.  He  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own 
mode  of  death.  Arria,  his  wife,  worthy  of  her  mother 
of  the  same  name,  wanted  to  share  the  fate  of  her  hua- 
kiand,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  advice.  Thrasea  died 
with  the  traaqulUity  of  a  philosopher.  See  the  account, 
AnnalSf  b.  zvi.  s.  34  and  35,  and  also  the  Appendix  to  b. 
zvi.  By  his  wife,  Arria,  he  left  a  daughter,  named  Fai»> 
KiA,  who  was  married  to  his  friend,  Helvidius  Prlscua. 
Pliny  the  younger  has  placed  her  character  in  the  most 
amiable  light.  He  describes  her  emaciated  by  a  fit  of 
illness,  in  a  total  decay,  with  nothing  but  her  spirits  to 
support  her,  and  a  vigour  of  mind  worthy  of  the  wife  of 
Helvidius,  and  the  daughter  of  Thrasea.  He  adds,  She 
will  be,  after  her  decease,  a  model  for  all  wives,  and, 
perhaps,  worthy  to  be  deemed  an  ezample  of  fortitude 
by  the  men.  The  whole  letter  is  in  a  strain  of  tender 
affection,  and  has  all  the  beauties  of  style  and  sentiment 
that  distinguish  that  elegant  author.    B.  vi).  ep.  19. 

1  Senecio  was  a  native  of  Spain,  born  in  the  province 
of  Bostica,  where  he  served  the  office  of  quaestor  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  never  aspired  to  any  higher 
honour.  Not  choosing  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  magis- 
tracy, he  was  considered  as  an  obstinate  republican, 
hostile  to  the  established  government,  and  a  friend  to 
innovation.  He  undertook  the  prosecution  of  Bsbloa 
Massa,  who  was  charged  with  extortion  during  hia 
government  in  Spain.  By  the  appointment  of  the  sen- 
ate, he  had  the  younger  Pliny  for  his  coadjutor  in 
that  business.  Massa  was  convicted,  and  his  etifocta 
sequestered.  Pliny  relates  the  fikct,  in  a  letter  to  hia 
friend  Tacitus:  and  being  persuaded  that  the  historical 
works  of  such  a  writer  would  be  immortal,  he  begs  to 
have  a  niche  in  that  temple  of  lame.  If,  says  he,  wa 
are  solicitous  to  have  our  pictures  drawn  by  the  best 
artist,  ought  we  not  to  desire  that  our  conduct  may  ba 
described  by  the  ablest  historian  1  Auguror  {nee  me 
/aUit  augurium)  hietoriaa  tuoM  immarialeefutmnu,  qum 
magia  illie  (ingenue fatebor)  insert  nqpio.  Nam  si  earn 
noMe  cures  «o^^  ul/aciea  nostra  ab  opUmo  quoque  artt' 
fixie  sjBprmattir,  nonne  debemus  optare,  ut  eperihua  nea- 
tris  similis  tui  scriptcr  pretdieatorqus  eontingat  $  Lib. 
vii.  ep.  33.  Tacitus  was,  probably,  writing  tibs  histiny 
of  Domitian,  in  whose  reign  Bvblus  Massa  was  con* 
demned.  Pliny,  as  well  as  Cicero,  wished  to  live  in 
history.  Montaigne  condemns  them  both,  as  instance* 
of  lmm.)derate  ambition;  but  let  it  be  remarked,  asja 
Melmoth,  that  the  ambition  of  Pliny  will  appear  far 
more  reasonable  than  that  of  Cicero.  The  latter  does 
not  scruple  to  press  his  friend,  Lucceius,  to  transgrssa 
the  rules  of  history,  and  to  break  the  bonds  of  truth  la 
his  fovour.  TV  p/ane,  etiam  atque  etiam  rogo  ut  d 
ea  vehemsntius  quam/ortasee  sentis,  et  leges 
negligast  amorique  nostra  plusculum  etiam  quam  i 
dit  Veritas  largiaris :  whereas  Pliny,  with  a  nobler 
spUrit,  ezpressly  declares,  that  he  does  not  desire  Taci* 
tus  should  helghun  the  &cts,  for  adtoos  of  real  woith 
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against  th«ir  book*,  and,  by  an  order  of  the  tri- 
amTin,  in  the  forum  and  the  place  of  popular 


need  0DI7  to  be  set  la  their  true  light  Nam  rue  hUtoria 
dtbettgredi  veritatem,  et  honestefactis  veritcu  aufficit. 
See  Cicero  to  Lucceius,  lib.  v.  ep.  12;  and  see  Pliny  to 
Tacitus,  lib.  vli.  ep.  93.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pliny 
incarred  any  danger  for  the  part  he  acted  against  Bnbius 
Massa ;  but  Seoecio,  who  was  the  first  mover  in  that 
business,  provoked  a  number  of  enemies-  He  had  writ- 
ten the  life  of  Helvidius,  and  that  work  gave  him  ifto 
finishing  blow.  The  praise  bestowed  upon  that  excel- 
lent man  inflamed  the  ra^e  of  Domltlan.  Metiius  Cams, 
a  notorious  prosecutor  of  the  best  men  In  Rome,  stood 
forth  as  the  accuser  of  Senecio,  who  acknowledged 
himself  the  author  of  the  book,  but  ui^ed  in  his  defence, 
that  he  wrote  it  at  the  desire  of  Fannia,  the  widow  of 
Helvidiua.  Pliny  Informa  us  that  Fannia  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  senate.  The  prosecutor,  in  a  tone  of 
menace,  asked  her, "  Did  you  make  such  a  request?  I 
DID.  Did  you  supply  him  with  materials  t  Ivjd  supply 
Hm.  Waa  it  with  liie  knowledge  of  your  mother  Arria  ? 
It  was  not."  Throughout  the  whole  of  her  examina- 
tion, not  a  word  betrayed  the  smallest  symptom  of  fear. 
She  had  the  courage  to  preserve  a  copy  of  the  very 
book,  which  the  senate,  o?eFawed  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
timea,  had  ordered  to  be  suppressed ;  and  taking  care  to 
preaerre  the  history  of  her  husband,  she  carried  with 
her  the  cause  of  her  exile,  '^Nam  cum  Senecio  reus 
eaaet,  quod  da  vita  Helvidii  Ubros  composuisset,  roga- 
tomque  se  a  Fannia  in  defensione  dixisset,  quaerente 
Ainaciler  Mettio  Caro  am  aooAsaBX  1  respondit,  Rooavl 
An  coinmentarios  scripiuro  dedissit  7  Dbdi.  An  sciente 
matre  1  NaacourrB.  Postremo  nuUam  vocem  cedentem 
periculo  emisiU  Quin  etiam  illos  ipsoa  libros,  quam- 
qiuun  ex  necessitate  et  metu  temporum  abolttos  senatus 
conaulto,  servavit,  habuit,  tulitque  in  exilium  exilii 
cauaam."  Lib.  vii.  cpist.  19.  This  was  the  third  time 
of  her  going  into  exile.  She  liad  accompanied  her  hus- 
band twice  in  the  same  disgrace,  under  Nero,  and  under 
Vespasian.  Her  mother  Arria,  Thrasea's  widow,  was 
banished  for  a  like  cause  ;  for  the  history  of  Helvidius, 
written,  as  already  mentioned,  by  Arulenus  Rusticus. 
During  these  prosecutions,  the  senators  were  held  be- 
sieged by  a  party  of  armed  soldiers ;  they  did  not  dare 
to  utter  a  sentiment,  or  even  to  groan  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  times;  they  were  truly,  as  Pliny  de- 
flcrlbei  thero,  a  timid  and  speechless  assembly,  where 
to  speak  your  mind  was  dangerous;  and  to  declare 
what  you  did  not  think,  was  the  worst  state  of  servitude. 
"PTospeximus  curiam;  sed  curiam  TaspmAx et auN- 
ouBjr,  eura  dicere  quod  yelles,  periculosum;  quod 
DoUes,  miserum  esset."  See  b.  viii.  ep.  14.  Senecio, 
finr  his  praise  of  Helvidius,  was  found  guilty,  and,  to 
glut  the  cruelty  of  Domltlan,  adjudged  to  death.  His 
work  was  burnt  by  the  public  executioners.  For  more 
of  Bablus  Massa,  and  Mectitui  Cams,  see  this  Tract, 
9.  45. 

Helvidius  Priscua,  the  subject  of  Seneclo's  panegyric, 
was  born  at  Tarraclna,  a  municipal  town  in  Italy.  He 
waa  confirmed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  school  by 
his  lather-in-law,  Petus  Thrasea.  His  character,  drawn 
by  the  masterly  hand  of  Tacitus,  may  be  seen,  Higt.  b. 
Iv.  0. 6.  He  acted,  at  all  times,  the  part  of  a  firm,  a  vir- 
tuous, and  Independent  senator.  When  Thrasea  was 
doomed  to  death  by  Nero,  Helvidius  was  Involved  in  the 
ruin  of  his  iather-in-Ia  w,  and  sent  into  tMnishment.  See 
AnnaUt  b.  zvL  s.  35.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  he  return- 
ed to  Rome,  and  In  the  senate  delivered  a  vehement 
■peech  against  Eprloa  Marcellus,  the  chief  Instrument 
In  the  destmctlon  of  Thrasea.  iBsl.  b.  Iv.  s.  43.   Being 


convention,  the  monuments  of  genius  perished 
in  the  flames.     The   policy  of  the  times,  no 


advanced  to  the  dignity  of  prvtor,  he  assisted  at  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  capilol,  which  was  then 
to  be  rebuilt,  A.  U.  C.  823,  of  the  Christian  era  7Q.    Bist. 
b.  iv.  8. 53  and  54.    In  the  reign  of  Vespasian  be  was 
considered  as  a  determined  republican,  and  as  such, 
charged  by  his  enemies  with  a  design  to  restore  the  old 
constitution.    Dlo  Cassius,  who  often  betrays  a  secret 
rancour  towards  eminent  characters,  represeuts  Helvi- 
dius as  a  violent  partisan,  adverse  to  the  established 
government,  a  declaimer  in  praise  of  the  old  democracy, 
and  often  launching  out  into  fierce  Invectives  against 
Vespasian.   Had  this  picture  been  copied  from  the  life, 
it  is  not  probable  that  two  such  men  as  Tacitus  and 
Pliny  would  have  mentioned  him  in  terms  of  respect 
little  short  of  veneration.    It  Is  true,  that  he  frequently 
stood  In  opposition  even  to  Vespasian ;  /mother  Cato 
against  Caesar.     The  emperor  was  at  length  so  &r 
irritated  as  to  forbid  him  the  senate.   Do  you  mean, 
said  Helvidius,  to  exclude  me  for  ever  1  No,  replied 
Vespasian ;  attend  there,  if  you  will,  but  you  must  be  a 
silent  senator.    Then,  said  Helvidius,  you  must  not 
call  upon  me  for  my  opinion ;  If  I  am  called  upon,  I 
shall  deliver  It  with  the  freedom  of  an  honest  man. 
This  discourse  so  enraged  Vespasian,  that,  forgetting 
himself,  and  his  character,  he  threatened  Helvidius  with 
death.    The  intrepid  stoic  returned  the  following  an- 
swer :  "I  did  not  say,  that  I  am  immortal;  you  may.  If 
you  will,  put  me  to  death;  In  so  doing,  you  will  act 
Toca  part ;  and,  in  dying  without  fear  or  trembling,  I 
shall  act  mxnb."   This  is  recorded  by  Arrian,  In  his 
Memoirs  of  Epicurus,  as  an  answer  worthy  of  a  Roman, 
and  a  disciple  of  the  stoic  school.   His  conduct,  from 
the  opening  of  Vespasian's  reign,  was  such  as  gave 
umbrage  to  the  court    When  all  ranks  of  men  went 
forth  to  meet  the  emperor  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  Hel- 
vidius did  not  salute  him  by  the  name  of  Cssar,  but 
treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  a  private 
man.    In  the  edicts  which  he  issued  In  his  office  of 
praetor,  he  made  no  mention  of  the  emperor.   Sueto* 
nius.  Life  ^  Vetp.  s.  16.   These  and  other  circumstan- 
ces conspired  against  him.    Muclanus,  it  Is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  inflamed  the  indignation  of*  the  emperor, 
and,  at  length,  prevailed  upon  him  to  abimdon  Helvi- 
dius to  the  judgment  ofr  the  senate.    He  was  sent  into 
exile,  and  soon  after  followed  by  an  order  for  his  execu- 
tion.   Vespasian,  according  to  Suetonius,  deqiatched 
messengers  to  countermand  the  sentence;  but  It  was 
either  too  late,  or  the  emperor  was  Imposed  upon  by  a 
false  account,  that  the  blow  was  already  struck.    In 
this  manner  Helvidius  fell  a  victim.    He  left  a  daughter 
hy  Fannia,  of  whom  nothing  is  known ;  he  also  left  a 
son,  the  issue  of  his  first  marriage,  for  a  ftirther  account 
of  whom,  see  this  tract,  s.  45.    The  Roman  story,  says 
Lord  Orrery  (.Bemarkt  on  PJtny,  b.  vii.  ep.  19),  can- 
not produce  another  instance  of  so  illustrious  a  fami- 
ly, distinguished  by  a  succession  equally  bright  In 
heroes  and  heroines,  married  among  themselves,  and 
more  closely  allied  by  their  virtues  than  by  their  mar- 
riages. 

Z4»t  (^  th€  Fondly. 

CaoiHA  Patus  married  the  first  Abria. 

Thbasba  PiBTVs  married  their  daughter,  the  second 
Arbia. 

HBLvunrs  Paiscva  married  FAmnA,  the  daughter  of 
the  second  AaniA. 

HBLvmivs  the  younger  (son  of  HsLynnus  Paucus  by 
his  first  wife)  married  Amtbia,  the  daughter  of  Publlus 
Antelus,  who,  from  his  attachment  to  Agrippina,  fall 
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doab^  intended  that  in  the  game  fire  the  voice 
of  the  Roman  people  should  be  stifled,  the  free- 
dom of  the  senate  destroyed,  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  human  heart  ^  suppressed  for  ever.     To 


a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  Nero.   See  AfmaUt  b.  zvi. 
e.  14. 

Thus  fltands  the  genealogy  of  this  distinguished 
house. 

1  The  cuatom  of  destroying  books  is  of  ancient  dale, 
and  was  chiefly  exercised  under  despotic  governments. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing*  there  was  no  way  of 
multiplying  copies  but  by  the  industry  of  transcribers, 
and,  at  that  time,  the  vengeance  of  men  in  power  might 
succeed.  At  present  the  common  hangman  amy  burn 
one  or  more  copies  of  a  work  deservedly  condemned  to 
the  flames ;  but  the  friends  of  sedition  will  take  care  to 
bo  provided  with  a  number,  and  even  the  curious  will 
giv«  them  a  place  in  their  cabineu.  It  haa  been  men- 
tioned in  Uie  last  note,  that  Fannia,  the  widow  of  Hel- 
Tidius,  carried  the  memoirs  of  her  husband  into  exile ; 
and  yet  those  monumeota  of  genius^  as  Tacitus  calls 
them,  have  not  come  down  to  posterity.  It  roust  be 
admitted,  that,  where  the  people  live  under  a  constitu- 
tion so  well  mixed  and  balanced,  that  lil>eny  and  pro- 
perty are  fully  secured,  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  adminisiTAlion  are  bound  by  their  duty  to  the  public, 
to  put  the  laws  in  force,  in  order  to  cnuh  the  seeds  of 
treason  and  rebellion.  This  principle  prevailed  in  the 
best  days  of  the  Roman  republic;  and  accordingly  we 
read  in  Livy,  that,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  inno- 
yatlona  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  Romana  were  intro- 
duced by  tumultuous  assemblies  in  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
BBdiles  and  triumviri  were  sharply  accused  by  the  sen- 
ate, for  not  preventing  such  abuses  apd  disorderly  meet- 
logs.  "  Incusati  graviter  ab  senatu  oediles  triumvirique 
capil4le8,quod  nun  prohilaerenu"  The  same  writer  adds, 
that  the  mischief  being  found  too  strong  for  the  ordinary 
magistrates,  the  pnetor  of  the  city,  to  whom  the  busi- 
ness was  committed  by  the  fathers,  issued  his  edict, 
whereby  all  persons  who  bad  in  their  possession  any 
bo.  iks,  that  contained  either  predictions,  forms  of  prayer, 
or  religious  ceremonies,  were  enjoined  to  deliver  up  the 
same  before  the  next  ensuing  kalends  of  April.  "  Ubi 
potentius  jam  esse  id  malum  apparuit,  quam  ut  minores 
per  magistratus  sedaretur,  Marco  Atilio,  prsetori  urbis, 
negotium  ab  senatu  datum  est,.ut  his  religionitms  popu- 
lum  liberareu  b  el  in  concione  senatua-consultum 
recitavit,  et  edixit,  ut  quicumque  libros  vaticinos,  pre- 
cationesve,aut  artem  sacrificandi  conscriptum  baberet, 
eos  libros  orones  ad  se  ante  kalendas  Apriles  deferreU" 
L4vy,  lib.  xxv.  s.  1.  Under  the  emperors,  when  public 
liberty  was  extinguished,  every  thing  was  turned  into 
the  crime  of  violSled  majesty.  Cremutius  Gordus  had 
praised  Brutus  in  his  annals,  and  called  Casslua  the 
Uut  tru€  Roman.  For  this  he  was  obliged  to  finish  his 
days  by  a  total  abstinence  from  food,  and  his  work  was 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  ssdilea  But  they  remained, 
says  Tacitus,  in  private  hands,  and  were  circulated 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition.  The  historian  adds, 
that  nothing  so  clearly  shows  the  stupidity  of  the  men, 
who  fiincy,  that  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  they  can 
prevent  the  knowledge  of  after  times.  Genius  gains 
strength  and  authority  from  persecution ;  and  the  for- 
eign despota,  who  have  had  recourse  to  the  same  violent 
measures,  have  only  succeeded  to  aggravate  their  own 
disgrace,  and  raise  the  glory  of  the  writer.  AtmaUt  b. 
Iv.  s.  35.  We  read  in  Seneca,  that  this  way  of  punish- 
ing individuals,  when  nothing  in  their  writings  affected 
the  public,  was  introduced  by  Augustus  in  the  case  of 
Labienus,  a  man  of  genius  and  an  eminent.ontor.  His 


complete  the  work»  nil  Mrand  pbiliMOpby  wv 
proscrit>ed,  every  liberal  art  wa«  driTen  iiits 
banishment,  and  nothing  fair  and  honourable  was 
suflfered  to  remain.  Of  otir  passive  temper  we 
gave  ample  proof  j  and  as  former  times  had  tasted 
of  liberty  even  to  a  degree  of  licentionsne«,90 
we  exhausted  the  bitter  cup  of  slaTcry  to  the 
very  dregs.  Restrained  by  the  tenors  of  a  mer- 
ciless inquisition  from  the  commerce  of  hesriiifr 
and  speaking,  and,  by  consequence,  deprived  of 
all  exchange'  of  sentiment,  we  should  have  re- 
signed our  memory  with  our  other  faculties,  if 
to  forget  had  been  as  easy  aa  to  submit  in 
silence  .9 


fame  wai  great,  and  the  applause  of  the  public  wis 
rather  extorted,  than  voluntarily  given.  No  man  ob- 
jected to  his  character,  who  did  not  pay  a  tribute  is  bis 
talents.  Against  this  man  a  new  puniahment  was  in- 
vented ;  by  the  contrivance  of  his  enemies  all  his  books 
were  burned  by  the  public  executioner.  Senaei  cob- 
clttdes  his  account  of  this  proceeding  with  a  fine  rdke* 
tion.  The  policy,  he  says,  of  punishing  men  for  iheir 
literary  merit  was  altogether  new.  Happily  lor  the 
good  of  mankind,  this  species  of  tyranny  was  not  de- 
vised before  the  days  of  Cicero.  What  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  if  the  triumvirate  had  been  able 
to  proscribe  the  genius  of  that  coosumroaie  orator)  Hm 
gods,  in  their  just  dispensations,  took  care  thai  this 
method  of  crushing  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by  iUegxl 
oppression,  rtould  begin  at  the  point  of  time  when  all 
genius  ceased  to  exist  ^  Res  nova  et  inaueta,  euppUcia 
de  ingeniia  aumi.  Quid  enim  futurum  fuic,  si  iageoiim 
Ciceronis  triumviris  libuiaset  proscrtbere  I  Dii  melies, 
quod  eo  seculo  ista  Ingeniorum  supplicia  ca!peraBl,qao 
et  ingenia  deaierunu"  Seneca,  Controv.  lib.  v.  m  frm^ 
falioM.  Lord  Bacon  has  a  beautiful  thoqgbt  oa  this 
subject  **  The  punishing  of  wita  enhances  their  as- 
thoriiy ;  and  a  forUdden  writing  is  thought  to  be  a  cer- 
tain spark  of  truth,  that  fUes  up  in  the  face  of  thw 
who  seek  to  tread  it  ouC*  The  reflection  is  certaialf 
just;  but  let  it  not  encourage  the  achiamalics,  the 
seditious  incendiaries,  and  the  clubs  instSuned  far  the 
purposes  of  anarchy  and  wild  commotion.  It  is  Tarm, 
and  TROTH  only,  thatjftei  up  in  tke/ae*  of  its  oppfess- 
ors.  When  the  sons  of  faction  tell  ua,  OuU  men  m  eml 
todety  are  bom  equal ;  that  in  this  country  irt  hare  n§ 
eonetihUion  ;  that  the  eueeemion  to  the  ctoom  eaimet  ht 
limited  by  king^  lords,  and  commane  ;  and  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  who,  on  every  demise  of  the  erowa, 
have  unequivocally  declared  their  concurrence,  Aate  as 
poieer  to  conaeni  to  euch  a  Uno ;  when  the  abettofs  <^ 
innovation  advance  these,  and  other  propositioos,  tqaeV- 
ly  wild  and  frantic,  let  them  remember,  that  sU  g<Kd 
men  throughout  the  nation  have  trod  their  ddctrius 
under  foot,  and  that  disappointment  and  contempt  du^ 
be  their  portion. 

Hot,  tmioni,  ikotay,  {KMidi  ibt  wrM^n  Ay 
Bon,  hHi)  •od  booBoa,  «■«•  iMpar,  Mink,  and  dk 


8  Pliny  describes  the  senate  in  a  sute  of  sujpe&ctloo, 
forgetting  almost  e^ery  thing,  the  liberal  arts,aBdl  ike 
rules  and  privileges  of  their  own  order.  In  such  di»M 
what  useful  knowledge  could  be  acquired  Y  The  seoMe 
was  convened  u>  do  nothing,  or  to  be  ploaged  in  geilt 
and  cruelty.  They  were  either  a  Uughing-susck,  or  the 
instruments  of  the  vlleai  tyranny.  The  faiheza  were 
involved  in  the  calamities  of  the  timca;  the  citiiaas  of 
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IIL  At  length,  iad««d,  we  b«giii  to  reWre 
from  our  lethuigy ;  but  we  reviTe  by  slow  de- 
grees, though  the  emperor  Nerva,*  in  tbe  be- 
gtuning  of  this  glorious  ent,  found  means  to 
leconctle  two  things,  till  then  deemed  incom- 
^tible  I  namely,  civil  liberty  and  tbe  preroga- 
tive of  the  prince  i  though  his  successor  Trajan 
continues  to  h^al  our  wounds,  and  by  a  just 
and  wise  administration  to  diffuse  tbe  blessings 
of  peace  and  good  order  through  every  part  of 
the  empire;  and  though  it  is  apparent,  that 
hopes  of  the  constitution  are  now  conceived  by 
all  orders  of  men,  and  not  only  conceived,  but 
rising  every  hour  into  confidence  and  publik 
securit7.4     And  yet,  such  is  the  infirmity  of 


Romo  groaned  under  oppression  during  a  number  of 
Tears ;  and,  in  that  dreadful  period,  their  (acuities  were 
debased,  and  the  vigour  of  their  minds  utterly  extin- 
guished.  **  Quid  tunc  disci  potuit  Y  quid  didicisse  ju  vii  1 
cum  senatus  aut  ad  otium,  aut  ad  summum  nelas  vocar- 
etur ;  el  modo  ludibrio,  modo  dolori  reienlus,  nuoquatm 
serta,  trisila  saepe  ceosereL  Eadem  mala  jam  sena- 
tores,  jam  partfcipes  malorum,  mullos  per  annos  vidi- 
OMie  tolimasque,  quibus  iogenla  nostra,  in  poaterum 
qnoipm  hebetnca,  fracta,  contusa  suni.^'  Pliojr,  libw  viii. 
ep.  14.  But  amidst  all  this  tame  resignation,  a  sense 
of  injuries,  however  suppressed,  was  ranlcling  in  every 
breasL  Men  could  not  ft>rget  the  massacre  of  so  many 
ollixens  of  consular  ranlc,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
most  illustrious  women  in  Rome.  9ee  section  xlv.  and 
note.  They  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and 
yet  felt,  in  secret,  that  liberty  was  the  natural  element 
of  a  Ronmn. 

8  On  the  death  of  Domiiian,  that  emperor's  acts 
were  rescinded,  and  Nerva  beg:an  his  reign,  A.  U.  C. 
849;  he  adopted  Trajan  in  October  or  November  850, 
and  died  on  or  about  the  2ist  January,  851.  Trajan, 
from  that  time,  was  called  Nenra  Trajanus.  As  Nerva 
Is  not  called  Drnys,that  is,  the  Dbifisd  Nbrva,  Lipsius 
and  most  of  the  commentators  have  inferred  that  Nerva 
was  still  alive.  But  how  Trajan,  in  tliat  short  time  be- 
tween his  adoption  and  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
conld  be  said  to  be  every  day  increasing  the  public  hap- 
piness, Is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  It  seems  more  pro. 
bable  VtM,  he  was  emperor  of  Rome  when  Tacitus  wrote 
the  Life  of  Agrfcola,  and  the  compliment  paid  to  him  in 
section  xl  v.  Implies  that  he  was  then  the  reigning  prince. 
The  words  are  *'  In  hac  beatisslma  sascull  luce  princi- 
pem  Trajanum  videre ;"  in  this  era  of  public  felicity  to 
see  Trajan  on  the  imperial  seat.  That  wish  of  Agricola 
would,  surely,  not  have  been  so  openly  expressed  dur- 
ing the  life  of  another  prince.  However  the  (act  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  Nerva  crowded  into  his  short  reign 
a  number  of  virtues,  which  wen  imitated  by  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  both  the  Antonincs;  a  period  of  ninety 
ye^rs,  which  may  be  truly  called  the  golden  age  of  the 
empire. 

4  The  public  security,  sbcuritas  pitblioa,  was  an  in- 
scription on  the  medals  of  the  times.  Though  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  reign,  Nerva  showed  himself  disposed 
to  (avour  civil  liberty,  yet  Pliny  gives  an  extraordinary 
picture  of  Rome  in  that  very  period.  The  servitude  of 
former  times,  he  says,  left  the  citixens  in  a  total  ignor- 
ance of  all  liberal  arts,  and  a  gross  oblivion  of  the  sena* 
torian  lawr  and  privileges.  For  who  is  willing  to  learn 
what  is  of  no  kind  of  use  1  It  is  difficult  to  retain  what 
you  acquire,  without  constant  exercise.  The  return  of 
liberty  found  us  rude  and  ill-instructed;  and  yet, 


tbe  human  mind,  that,  even  in  this  juncture, 
the  remedy  operates  more  slowly  than  ^the 
disease.  For  as  the  body  natural  is  tardy  'm 
its  growth,  and  rapid  in  decay,  so  the  powers 
of  genius  are  more  easily  extinguished  than 
promoted  to  their  full  maturity.  There  is  a 
charm  in  indolence  that  works  by  impercep* 
tible  degrees ;  and  that  listless  inactivity,  which 
at  first  is  irksome,  grows  delightful  in  the  end. 

Need"  I  mention  that  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  ,s  a  large  portion  of  human  life !  many 
fell  by  unavoidable  accidents,  and  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  Rome  were  cut  off  by  the 
insatiate  cruelty  of  the  prince  ?  A  few  of  us, 
it  is  true,  have  survived  tbe  slaughter  of  our 
fellow-citizens }  I  had  almost  said,  we  haye 
survived  ourselves :  for  in  that  chasm,'  which 
slavery  made  in  our  existence,  we  cannot  be 
said  to  have  lived,  but  rather  to  have  crawled 
in  silence,  the  young  towards  the  decrepitude 
of  age,  and  the  old  to  dishonourable  graves. 
And  yet  I  shall  not  regret  the  time  I  have  spent 
in  reviewing  those  days  of  despotism ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  my  intention,  even  in  such  weak 
colouring  as  mine,  to  give  a  memorial  of  our 
slavery,  that  it  may  stand  in  eonetrast  to  the 
felicity  of  the  present  period. 

In  the  meantime,  the  following  tract  is  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  memory  of  Agricola,  my  father-in- 
law.  The  design,  as  it  springs  from  filial  piety, 
may  merit  a  degree  of  approbation  j  it  will,  at 
least,  be  received  with  candour. 

IV.   Cnsus    Julius    Agricola  was    bom  at 


charmed  with  the  novelty  of  public  freedom,  we  are 
forced  to  resolve  be(bre  we  understand.  "Priorum 
temponun  servitus,  ut  aliarum  optimanun  artium,  sic 
etiam  juris  senatorii  oblivionem  quandam  et  Ignoran- 
tiam  induxlL  Quotus  enim  quisque  tam  patiens,  ut 
velit  discere  quod  In  usu  non  sit  habiturusi  Adde, 
quod  diflHcIle  est  tenere,  qus  acceperls,  nisi  exerceas. 
Itaque  reducta  libertas  rudes  nos  et  imperitos  depre- 
hendit,  cujus  dulcedlne  accensi,  cogimur  quedam  fecero, 
antequam  nosse."  Pliny,  lib.  viii,  ep.  l4.  This  descrip- 
tion applies  directly  to  a  neighbouring  nation.  They 
were  Intoxicated  with  the  acquisition  of  liberty,  but  did 
not  understand  the  nature  of  a  free  constitution.  They 
were  worse  than  the  blind  men  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
and  after  him  by  Montesquieu,  they  built  Chalcsdon, 
while  they  liad  BraAimux  in  their  view.  The  Ronuuis, 
as  we  see  In  Pliny's  account,  proceeded  in  a  different 
manner:  they  employed  themselves  in  the  study  of 
their  ancient  laws,  in  order  to  seule  a  regular  govern- 
ment,  and  their  endeavours  were  seconded  by  the  virtuee 
of  Nerva  and  Trajan. 

5  Fifteen  years  was  the  period  of  Domitlan's  reign. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  it  with  horror,  and  promises  to  re- 
view the  tyranny  cmd  abject  slavery  of  those  dismal 
times.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  such  a  savage  as 
Domltlan  has  escaped  from  the  pen  of  Tacitus.  Had 
his  work  come  down  to  us,  we  should  have  seen  tbe 
tyrant  stretched  on  the  rack  of  history.  The  memorial 
of  happiness  under  Nerva  and  Trajan,  which  he  also 
promised,  was  either  never  fini^ad,  or  Is  now  un(brw 
tunataly  lost  * 
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the  ancient  and  refpectable  colony  of  Forojii- 
Uum.1  His  grandfather,  hy  the  maternal  as 
well  as  the  paternal  line,  served  the  office  of  im- 
perial procurator  ;S  a  trust  of  importance,  which 
always  confers  the  equestrian  dignity.  His 
father,  Julius  GrBcinus,^  was  a  member  of  the 
senate,  distinguished  by  his  eloquence  and  phi- 
losophy. His  merit  gave  umbrage  to  Caligula. 
Being  commanded  by  that  emperor  to  undertake 
the  prosecution  of  Marcus  Silanus,^  he  refused 


1  ForojuUam  was  a  colony  in  Narbonne  Oaul,  now 
called  Frbjvs,  or  Frbjitlbs,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  AaaKS,  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  forty 
miles  north-east  of  Toulon.  It  was  originally  a  place  of 
considerable  magnificence,  as  appears  in  a  poem  written 
by  MicHABL  Hospital,  chancellor  of  France  -,  in  wliicli, 
after  mentioning  Forojulium,  then  reduced  to  a  small 
city,  he  describes  the  ruins  of  a  pompous  tlieatre,  the 
grand  arches,  the  public  baths,  and  the  aqueducts.  He 
adds,  that  the  structure  at  the  port  was  laid  in  ruins, 
and  where  there  was  formerly  a  port,  it  is  now  a  dry 
shore,  with  adjacent  gardens. 

Imk  Fonuii  lolll,  pamm  duIm  Teoimin  ariwm. 
Apparent  vderlivaitigia  u^na  ihekCrt ; 
InfealM  arena,  «t  thcnna,  et  doeua  wiurBni ; 
i^>pam  om>Im  antlqai  diruta  portna ; 
Al^  ufaipocUu  aral,  atocom  nane  Uttna,  at  horli. 

IMpUo  Ecfitlooor  nnttu,ytA.  It.  p.  im 

2  The  management  of  all  the  foreign  revenues  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Icnigiits.  Augustus  left  the 
appointment  of  some  of  the  provinces,  to  the  discretion 
of  the  senate,  and  reserved  others  for  his  own  nomina- 
tion. Hie  last  were  called  procureUoret  CtuarU^  "  im- 
perial procurators,"  and  were  either  created  Roman 
knights  by  virtue  of  their  em{Aoyment,  or  considered 
as  of  equal  dignity.  The  money  collected  by  tlie  officers 
of  the  senate  was  paid  into  the  public  treasury  (aro- 
riwn^  and  that  of  the  imperial  procurators  into  the 
Fiscus,  «r  exchequer  of  the  prince.  The  rapacity  of 
these  men  may  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  that 
Anally  wrought  the  downiall  of  the  empire.  See  AnnaU^ 
b.  xii.  s.  60. 

3  Seneca  has  given  an  admirable  character  of  Agri- 
cola's  father.  If,  says  he,  we  need  the  example  of  a 
great  and  exalted  mind,  let  us  imitate  Julius  Grascinus, 
that  excellent  man,  whom  Caius  Cesar  (Caligula)  put 
to  death  for  no  other  reason,  ttian  because  he  had  more 
virtue  than  a  tyrant  could  endure.  "  Si  exemplo  magni 
animi  opus  est,  utamur  Gnscini  Julii,  viri  egregii,  quem 
Caius  Csesar  occidit,  ob  hoc  unum,  quod  melior  vir 
asset,  quam  ease  quemquam  lyranno  expediret."  De 
Beneficiis,  lib.  ii.  s.  21.  He  wrote  books  of  husbandry, 
and  his  delight  in  agriculture  is  supposed  to  liave  given 
the  name  of  Agricola  to  his  son. 

4  Marcus  Silanua  was  highly  respected,  not  only  for 
his  birth  and  rank, but  also  for  his  eminent  virtues.  He 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  father-in-law  to  Caligula. 
He  incurred  the  hatred  of  that  tyrant  by  his  honest 
counsela  He  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  beiag  the  first, 
whose  opinion  was  asked  by  the  consul  in  the  senate ; 
but  to  deprive  him  of  that  honour,  Caligula  ordered, 
that,  from  that  time,  all  of  consular  dignity  should  yote 
according  to  their  seniority.  He  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  Julius  Grtecinus  (mentioned  in  the  last  note)  to 
undertake  an  accusation  against  Silanus  \  but  not  suc- 
ceeding, he  at  length  took  away  his  life  on  a  frivolous 
pretence.  Though  the  weather  w^  roughs  the  tyrant 


to  comply,  and  was  put  to  death.  Jalia  Pn»- 
cilla^  Agricola's  mother,  was  respected  for  the 
purity  of  her  manners.  Under  her  caxt«  and  u 
it  were  in  her  bosom,  the  tender  ound  of  Hm 
son  was  trained  to  science  and  ereiy  Ubeial  se- 
coroplishmenL  His  own  ingenuous  disposition 
guarded  blm  against  the  seductions  of  pieasue. 
To  that  happy  temperament  was  added  the  ad- 
vantage of  pursuing  his  studies  at  MarseiUes,< 
that  seat  of  learning,  where  the  refinements  of 
Greece  were  happily  blended  with  the  sober 
manners  of  provincial  economy. 

He  has  often  declared  in  my  hearing,  that  in 
the  first  career  of  youth  he  felt  himself  addict* 
ed  to  philosophical  speculations  with  more  ar- 
dour than  consisted  with  the  duties  of  a  Ronas 
and  a  senator  \i  but  his  taste  was  soon  reforaH 
ed  by  the  admonitions  of  his  mother,  la  £sct, 
it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  sublime 
and  warm  imagination,  struck  with  the  fwns 
of  moral  beauty  and  the  love  of  science,  shool^ 
aspire  to  reach  the  glory  of  the  philosopluc 
character.  As  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  hit 
riper  judgment  weaned  him  from  vain  pursuits, 
and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  preserved,  what 
is  difiBcult  to  attain,  that  temperate  judgment, 
which  knows  where  to  fix  the  bounds  even  of 
wisdom  itself. 

v.  His  first  rudiments  of  military  knowled^ 
were  acquired  in  Britain,^  tmder  the  condact 


chose  to  make  a  little  voyage  by  sea.  Silamif,  wilh 
whom  that  element  did  not  agree,  excused  himself  from 
being  of  the  party.  This  was  construed  inio  a  cjum. 
Caligula  pretended  that  lu  staid  at  Rome,  ia  order  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  la  case  any  accideot 
should  befall  the  prince:  and  for  thai  reason  couipelkd 
him  to  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor.  Crevier's  Bmper- 
or«,  vol.  iii.  b.  7. 

5  Wo  know  nothing  of  Areola's  mother  beyood  ths 
excellent  character  given  of  her  by  Tacitus.  like  smm 
of  the  beat  and  noblest  of  the  Roman  matrons,  she  at- 
tended to  the  education  of  her  son,  which  at  Romr  ms 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  The  reader  will  &d1 
the  advantages  of  the  maternal  care  stated  at  large  ia 
the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s.  23. 

6  This  city  (now  Marseilles)  was  founded  by  a  colony 
of  the  Phocseans,  who  carried  with  them  the  polished 
manners  and  the  literature  of  Greece.  Strabo  says,  t)» 
Roman  nobility  luui  been  used  lo  travel  to  Athens  (v 
their  improvement,  Imu  of  late  were  content  to  Tint 
Massilia,  or  Marseilles.  See  Tacitus,  AmtaU,  b.  iv.  s. 
43. 

7  Military  science,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lawi» 
and  the  powers  of  eluqueuca,  were  the  accomplishmenUf 
by  which  a  citisen  of  Rome  raised  himself  to  the  honoun 
uf  the  magistracy,  and  tlie  consulship.  This  fns  set 
only  the  case  during  the  republic,  but  continued  ondtf 
the  emperors.  The  man,  who  devoted  himself  to  tlw 
speculations  of  pbilosiiphy,  or  to  a  life  of  literature, 
could  not,  by  those  abstract  studies,  open  his  way  into 
the  senate.  Agricula  was  aware  of  this,  and  tiieref^re 
relinquished  the  metaphysical  systems,  to  which  he  felt 
liimself  strongly  addicted. 

8  Suetonius  Patlinus  was  sent  by  Nem  to  conuaaad 
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of  Soetoniiis  PMiliiim,  thtt  ezpemneed  officer; 
actiTe,  yigilant,  yet  mild  in  command.  Agricola 
was  soon  distinguished  by  bis  genera],  and 
selected  to  live  with  bim  at  head-quarters.^ 
Honoured  in  this  manner,  be  did  not,  as  is 
usual  with  yonng  men,  mix  riot  and  dissipation 
with  actual  service  $  nor  did  he  avail  himself  of 
his  rank  of  military  tribune  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence,")  in  order  to  pass  his  time  in  idle  plea- 
sures and  ignorance  of  his  duty.  To  know  the 
province,  and  make  himself  known  to  the  army  \ 
to  learn  from  men  of  experience,  and  emulate 
the  best  examples ;  to  seek  no  enterprise  with  a 
forward  spirit,  and  to  decline  none  with  timid 
caution,  were  the  rules  he  laid  down  to  him- 
self; prudent  with  valour,  and  brave  without 
ostentation. 

A  more  active  campaign  had  never  been 
known,  nor  was  Britain  at  any  time  so  fiercely 
disputed."     Our  veteran  forces  were  put  to  the 


in  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  814,  and  of  the  Christian  era  61-  Of 
this  officer,  one  of  the  ablest  that  Rome  produced  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Christiaa  era,  an  ample  charac- 
ter Is  given  bj  Tacitus,  AnncUst  b.  xiv.  s.  29.  We  learn 
from  the  elder  Pliny,  that  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius  he  commanded  In  Mauritania,  and,  having 
defeated  the  Barbarians  in  several  battles,  laid  waste 
the  country  as  far  as  Mount  Atlas.  Pliny,  lib.  v.  s.  1. 
Alter  the  death  of  Galba,  he  fought  on  the  side  of  Oiho 
against  Vitellius;  and  being  compelled,  against  his  own 
judgment,  to  hazard  a  battle  at  Bedriacum,  he  did  not 
dare,  after  bis  defeat,  to  return  to  his  camp,  but  saved 
himself  by  flight  Hut.  b.  ii.  s.  44.  He  afterwards 
patched  ap  a  reconciliation  with  Vitellius.  Hi*(.  b.  ii. 
a.  60i  In  Britain  he  signalized  himself  by  his  great 
military  ulents;  and  in  that  school  of  war  Agricola, 
then  about  twenty  years  old,  acquired  that  experience, 
which  enabled  bim,  in  process  of  time,  to  reduce  the 
whole  island  to  aul^ection. 

9  Rank  In  the  Roman  armies,  such  as  tribune  or  cen- 
turion, was  the  claim  of  merit.  It  was,  for  that  reason, 
the  custom  of  young  men  of  illustrious  families  to  at- 
tend in  the  train  of  the  general,  in  order  to  learn  the 
first  rudiments  of  war,  or,  In  the  modern  phrase,  to  see 
service.  The  young  officer  lived  at  head  quarters.  By 
learning  to  obey,  he  was  taught  how  to  command  at  a 
future  time.  He  bore  some  resemblance  to  what  the 
French  have  called  an  aide  de  camp.  Suetonius  says 
that  Julius  Cnsar's  first  campaign  was  in  Asia,  as  tent- 
companion  to  Marcus  Thermus  the  praetor.  '*  Stipendia 
prima  fecit  in  Asia,  Marcl  Thermi  prsetoris  contuber- 
nlo."   SueL  in  Jul.  Ceee,  s.  3. 

10  There  were  so  many  candldaus  for  the  rank  of  tri- 
bune, that  the  general,  in  order  to  divide  his  favours, 
often  granted  those  commissions  for  the  term  of  six 
months.  Thus  we  see  Pliny,  In  a  letter  to  Sosslus, 
requesting  a  six  month's  tribuneship  for  Calvisius, 
whom  be  conmiends  in  the  highest  terms.  "Hunc 
rogo  aemestri  tribunatu  splendidiorem  et  sibi  et  even- 
culo  facias.**  Lib.  Iv.  ep.  4.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
AgricoU's  merit  obtained  a  full  commission ;  but  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  his  preferment  to  gain  his  comme- 
itftM,  which  Orovonius  calls,  jue  abaentia  atignit^  the 
right  of  being  absent  from  the  colouas.  Those  exemptions 
from  duty  were  often  improperly  granted,  to  the  greaC 
detriment  of  the  service,  as  we  see  in  the  Historyi  b.  I. 
a4& 

11  While  Suetonius  was  employed  in  the  reduction 


sword ;  our  colonies  smoked  on  the  ground ;  aod 
the  legions  were  intercepted  on  their  march. 
The  struggle  was  then  for  life }  we  fought  after- 
wards for  fame  and  victory.  In  a  juncture  so 
big  with  danger,  though  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  in  other  hands,  and  the  glory  of  recovering 
the  province  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  yet  so  fair  an  opportunity  did 
not  fail  to  improve  a  young  officer,  and  plant  in 
his  mind  the  early  seeds  of  military  ambition. 
The  love  of  fame  took  possession  of  him,  that 
principle  of  noble  minds,  but  out  of  season  in 
an  evil  period,  when  virtue  suflfered  by  sinister 
constructions,  and  from  an  illustrious  name  the 
danger  was  as  great  as  from  the  most  pernicious 
character. 

VI.  He  returned  from  Britain  to  enter  on  the 
gradations  of  the  civil  magistracy,  and  married 
Domitia  Decidiana,  a  lady  of  high  rank  and 
splendid  descent.  By  that  alliance  he  gained  an 
accession  of  strength  and  credit,  that  served  to 
forward  him  in  the  road  to  public  honours.  Tlie 
conjugal  state  proved  a  source  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. They  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  endear^ 
ed  by  the  tenderest  aflrection,and  each  ascribing 
to  the  other  the  felicity  which  they  enjoyed. 
But  the  merit  of  Decidiana  could  not  be  too 
much  acknowledged.  The  praise  of  a  valuable 
wife  should  always  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  censure,  t)iat  falls  on  such  as  violate 
the  nuptial  union. 

Agribola  obUined  the  office  of  qui^stor  ;U  and 
the  province  of  Asia,  of  which  Salvhis  Titianus  » 


of  the  isle  of  JMbiux,  now  Angleeey,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Druids,  and  consequently  the  centre  of  superstition,  the 
Britons,  uking  advantage  of  his  absence,  rose  In  arms ; 
and,  headed  by  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  attacked 
the  Roman  stations,  and  laid  a  scene  of  blood  and  car- 
nage in  every  quarter.  No  less  than  70,000  were  put  to 
the  sword  without  distinction.  Suetonius  with  his  small 
army  marched  back  through  the  heart  of  the  country, 
to  the  protection  of  London,  then  a  flourishing  chy ;  but 
he  found  on  his  arrival,  that  the  place  was  not  tenable. 
He  abandoned  it  to  the  mercilsss  fury  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  was  accordingly  reduced  to  ashes.  But  this  era* 
elly  was  revenged  by  Suetonius  in  a  great  and  decisive 
battle,  In  which  80,000  Britons  are  said  to  have  perish- 
ed. Boadicea  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison.  Seethe 
account  at  lai^,  Jbrnaie^  b.  xlv.  s.  29,  to  the  end  of 
section  7.  In  this  Important  scene  of  military  opera- 
tions, a  mind  like  that  of  Agricola,  young,  Intent,  and 
ardent,  could  not  fail  to  prepare  himself  for  that  renown, 
which  he  was  desUned  to  acquire  by  the  complete  con 
quest  of  the  Island. 

12  "nie  quvstorship  was  the  first  office  entered  upon 
by  those  who  aspired  to  the  higher  magistracies.  It 
might  be  undenaken  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Thus 
in  the  AnnaU  b.  iii.  s.  29,  we  find  Tiberius  applying  to 
the  senate  to  introduce  the  eldest  son  of  Oermanlcus, 
before  he  was  qualified  by  his  age. 

13  Salvius  Titianus  was  the  brother  of  Otho,  who,  for 
a  short  time,  was  emperor  of  Rome.  During  the  compe- 
tition with  Vitellius,  he  was  the  commander  In  chief  of 
his  Iwother's  army.  His  rash  counsels  hurried  on  the 
last  decisive  actios  of  Bedriacum,  where  his  party  was 
totally  ruined.   He  suprived  that  defeat  and  the  victor 
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wtfl  proeoninl,  fell  to  hit  lot.  Neither  the  place 
«/^or  the  governor  could  warp  his  integrity.  The 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  invited  the  hand  of 
rapacity }  and  Titianas  by  the  bias  of  his  nature 
prone  to  acts  of  avarice,  was  ready,  on  terms  of 
mutual  connivance,  to  co<«perate  in  any  scheme 
of  guilt  and  plunder ;  but  Agrieola  maintained 
^fais  honour  and  his  principles.  During  his  stay 
in  Asia  his  family  was  increased  by  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  who  proved  soon  after,  when  he 
lost  his  infant  son,  a  source  of  consolation.  The 
intermediate  space  between  the  expiration  of  his 
quBstorship  and  his  advancement  to  the  post  of 
tribune  of  the  people,  he  bad  the  prudence  to 
pass  in  calm  tranquillity.  £ven  during  the 
year  of  his  tribuneship  ^  he  acted  with  the  same 
reserve,  aware  of  those  disastrous  times,  when, 
under  the  tyranny  of  Nero's  reign,  the  want  of 
exertion  was  the  truest  wisdom.  He  discharged 
the  office  of  prator  with  the  same  moderation 
yuid  silent  dignity,  having  no  occasion,  as  his 
^good  fortune  would  have  it,  to  sit  in  judicatttre.s 


did  not  (hlnk  hira  worthy  of  his  resentment.   See  more 
of  hhn,  BUt.  b.  1.  and  ii. 

1  The  office  of  tribune  owed  Its  origin  to  •  violent 
dispute  between  the  petrlctans  and  plebeian*,  A.  U.  C. 
300 ;  when  the  latter,  making  a  dejection,  could  not  be 
reduced  to  order,  till  they  obtained  the  privilege  of 
choosing  some  magistrates  out  of  tlielr  own  body,  (br 
the  defence  of  their  llbertiee,  and  to  ward  off  all  grfev. 
aoces  Imposed  upon  them  by  their  superiors.  At  first 
two  only  were  elected;  thfee  more  were  added  In  a 
short  time ;  and  A.  U.  G.  297,  the  number  increased  to 
ten,  which  continued  ever  after.  Whoever  Is  conver- 
sant in  Roman  History,  will  recollea  that  these  new 
offloers,  appointed  at  first  as  the  redressers  of  grievan- 
cae,  usurped  the  powsr  of  doing  almost  whatever  they 
pleased.  They  were  reputed  aaenwane/t,  which  they 
confirmed  by  law;  so  that  it  was  deemed  an  act  of 
impiety  to  interrupt  them  when  they  were  speaking. 
Their  interposing  in  matters  debated  by  the  senate  was 
called  tnlwrtitaiOf  and  their  authority  was  declared  by 
one  word,  vaxo.  The  emperors  left  them  little  more 
than  the  name  and  shadow  of  magistracy,  by  contriving 
to  have  the  same  power  vested  In  themselves :  hence 
they  were  said  to  Iw  tribvnitia  potentaU  donati. '  See 
Annalti  b.  1.  s.  2.  Pliny  the  younger  states  his  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  says,  when  he  was  tri- 
bune, he  declined  to  plead  in  any  cause ;  not  thinking 
It  fit,  that  he,  who  could  oommand  others  to  be  silent, 
should  himself  be  silenced  by  any  hour  glass.  *'  De- 
forme  arbitrabar  hunc,  qui  Jubere  posset  tacere  quem- 
cumque,  huic  silentium  clepsydra  Indlci.'*  Lib.  i.  ep. 
23.  '^ 

2  The  office  of  pr»tor  was  first  instituted  in  the  year 
of  Rome  aSB,  to  gratify  the  patrician  order  with  a  new 
dignity,  In  consideration  of  their  having  resigned  the 
consulship  to  the  choice  of  the  people.  Llvy,  b.  vll.  s.  1. 
In  process  of  time,  eight  pnetors  were  chosen  annually, 
and  had  their  separate  provinces  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  One  had  jurisdiction  In  all  private  causes 
between  the  citizens  of  Rome ;  the  second  deoided  In  all 
suits  between  strangers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Roma. 
One  was  called  pajBToE  ubbanus;  the  other  prjbtoe^ 
naaoannTs.  Llvy,  b.  xxiv.  s.  44,  expressly  nvntions' 
these  distinct  offices.  The  other  six  praetors  were  to  sit 
In  judgment  in  all  criminal  matters.    The  authority  of 


That  branch  of  the  magistrate^  husiiiafle  did  not 
fall  to  his  share.  The  pageantry  of  pablk 
spectacles,  which  belonged  to  his  department, 
he  conducted  with  economy  and  magnifieeoee, 
short  of  profusion,  yet  with  due  regard  to  popu- 
larity. In  the  following  reign,  being  appointed 
by  Galba  one  of  the  eommisstoners,  to  inspect 
the  state  of  oblations  to  the  eevctiml  tcnplM,F 
he  managed  the  inquiry  with  so  much  skill 
and  well-tempered  judgment,  that  no  species 
of  sacrilegious  rapine,  except  the  plunder  eon- 
mitted  by  Nero,  was  suffered  to  pan  without 
redress. 

VIL  In  the  course  of  *  the  following  year  a 
dreadful  misfortune  happened  in  his  faraUy,aad 
proved  to  him  a  severe  stroke  of  afllictioa.  A 
descent,  from  Otho*s  fleet,  which  roved  aboatia 
quest  of  depredations,  was  made  on  the  cosst  of 
Liguria.  The  freebooters  plundered  the  citysf 
Intemelium^  and  in  their  fury  murdered  A^ 
ricola's  mother,  then '  residing  upon  her  own 


the  judge,  who  presided  in  civil  canees,  was  called  jv- 
aisDicTXo:  when  the  proceeding  was  for  crimes  aad 
misdemeanors,  it  took  the  name  of  aojtsno:  if  tiefi«e 
an  extraordinary  judicature,  it  was  then  termed  coon' 
rm.  So  the  msuer  is  accurately  explained  hj  Upsiei- 
But  the  new  magistrate  created  by  Augusms,  called  the 
governor  of  the  city,  pajsPBcrua  tmais,  soon  absorbed, 
and  drew  into  his  own  vortex^the  whole  buanessef  the 
pontes,  and  the  cogniaance  of  all  oflbnces.  See  iifMali^ 
b.  vi.  s.  10  and  11.  The  senators  and  patricians,  their 
wives  and  sons,  were  cited  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
senate ;  but  in  all  cases,  it  was  competent  to  the  persoo 
accused,  to  remove  the  cause  before  the  prince  hioseU; 
who  either  heard  it  In  his  cabinet,  or  referred  it  to  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  or  else  to  a  board  of  special  conmis- 
stoners.  Hence  the  pnetorian  dignhy  had  Hole  won 
than  the  mere  shadow  of  authority.  Boetius  calls  it  ea 
empty  name,  a  mere  encumbrance  on  the  ssastorisB 
rank.  "  Inane  nomen,  et  senatorii  census  gravsa  sw- 
cinam.**  Cantol,  Philoaopk.  lib.  ill.  As  the  prdars 
drew  lots  among  themselves,  and  each  man  took  the 
province  assigned  to  him  by  chance,  we  find  thai  the 
hearing  of  civil  causes,  called  JimuoioTio,  did  not  fell 
to  the  share  of  Agrieola.  For  the  rest,  the  prefect  of  the 
city,  most  probably,  relieved  him  from  the  careof  pvblk 
oflbncea  Hence  nothing  remained  for  him,  durtag  the 
whole  year  of  his  pnetorahip,  but  the  exhibition  of  pah- 
lie  spectacles,  and  the  amusement  of  the  popolacc. 

3  Nero  was  put  to  death,  A.  U.  C.  SI,  of  the  Chrisiiai 
era  (8.  Oalba  succeeded,  but  reigned  only  a  few  months. 
Agrieola  was  chosen  for  the  due  care  of  religion,  aai 
the  protection  of  the  public  temples ;  but  the  iduedcr 
committed  by  Nero,  about  three  yean  before  h^deaih, 
could  not  be  redressed.  The  whole  was  dlsaipalBd  hi 
wild  profusion.    See  Annait^  b.  xv.  s.  45. 

4  This  was  the  year  of  Rome  OS,  of  Christ  O. 

6  iNTBMBLroM  was  a  mnnicipal  town  in  the  casmj 
now  called  YtntimgUa^  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  descent  aede 
by  a  band  of  adventurers  from  Otho*s  fleet,  and  ihe 
havoc  and  devastation  committed  by  those  ferocicis 
warriors,  is  described  by  Tacitus,  HiH,  b.  U.  s.  IStfld 
13.  Vespasian,  it  now  began  to  be  known,  declared 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  imporhil  dtgoi^.  The  nswi 
reached  Agrieola  some  time  In  the  month  of  Ally,  la  the 
above  year,  8Ee2.   HUi.  b.  ii.  s.  73. 
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estate.  They  laid  waste  her  landf ,  and  went  off 
with  a  considerable  booty.  Agricola  set  out 
immediately  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  filial 
piety,  and  being  infonned  on  his  way,  that  Ves- 
pasian aspired  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  de- 
clared at  ooce  in  favour  of  that  party. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign,*  the 
gOTernment  of  Rome,  and  the  whole  adminis- 
tration, centred  ii)  Mueianus,  Domitian  being, 
at  that  time,  too  young  for  business,  and  from 
the  elevation  of  his  father  claiming  no  other 
privilege  than  that  of  being  debauched  and  pro- 
fligate without  control.  Agricola  was  des- 
patched to  raise  new  levies.  He  executed  that 
commission  with  so  much  zeal  and  credit  to 
himself,  that  Mueianus  advanced  him  to  the 
command  of  the  twentieth  legion,?  then  quar- 
tered in  Britain,  and  for  some  time  unwilling 
to  swear  fidelity  to  Vespasian.  The  officer, 
who  had  the  command  of  that  corps,  was  sus- 
pected of  seditious  practices,  and  the  men  had 
carried  their  insolence  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they 
were  even  formidable  to  the  consular  generals. 
Their  commander  was  of  pretorian  rank ;  but 


€  Vespasian  remained  In  Asia  and  Egypt,  while  his 
generals  carried  their  victorious  arms  to  the  city  of 
Bome,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  His  snji  Titus,  in 
the  mean  time  carried  on  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Do- 
mitian was  at  Rome,  but  too  young  to  conduct  the  reins 
of  goTeroment  Vice  and  debauchery  were  more  suited 
to  his  genius.  Mueianus,  the  confidential  minister  of 
Vespaaia.n,  arrived  at  Rome,  and  took  upon  him  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  adaunisiration.  He  may  be  said 
to  hKve  reigned  with  Vetpasian.  Antonius  was  the 
general  who  conquered  for  Vespasian,  but  Mueianus 
deprived  him  of  his'laurels.  See  Hittary^  b.  iv.;  and  see 
the  character  of  Mueianus,  Hiat.  b.  ii.  a.  5. 

7  The  twentieth  legion  was,  at  that  time,  in  Britain; 
and  it  is  so  expressed  in  the  tranalaiion,  though  the  text 
is  silent  as  to  thai  particular.  The  Romans  bad  three 
legions  in  this  island,  namely,  II^^.  Augutta;  IX*.  Hit- 
pammuig;  XX*.  VuUris.  The  officer  to  whom  Agri- 
cola succeeded,  was  Rotciua  CaliuSf  a  man  of  a  restless, 
torbulant  disposition,  malignant,  envious,  and  always 
at  variance  with  Trebellius  Maximua,  the  commander 
in  chief.  The  latter  was  a  consular  legate  lbqatus 
coifStTLAUS:  Caelius  was  %pratorian  Ugatt  lboatus 
PRAToaxcs.  The  consular  legate  were  either  generals 
of  the  army,  or  govarnors  of  proviaces^  and,  fur  the 
most  part,  both  at  the  same  lima.  Wherever  they  were 
present,  the  pnetorian  legal  had  no  higher  trust  than 
die  command  of  a  legion.  And  yet  Caelius,  by  exasper- 
ating his  general  officer,  and  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers,  raised  the  dissensions  of  the  army  to  such  a 
pitch,  ttui  Trebellius  Maxlmus  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
his  posit  and  to  abandon  the  island.  Hut.  b.  i.  s.  60. 
BmcIus  Caslius  remained  to  enjoy  his  victory.  He  gov- 
erned in  a  tumultuous  manner,  by  violent  measures 
aasnmiog  the  supreme  authority.  His  legion  had  been 
lardy  in  declaring  for  Vespasian,  and  the  delay  was 
Impmed  u>  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  commander.  Mu- 
eianus thought  fit  to  recall  him.  Agricola  went  a  second 
time  into  Britain,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
legion,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  that  time 
qoarterad  at  jDevo,  now  Cfusier.  An  Inscription  has 
been  found  In  the  Allowing  words :  Dtva  Leg.  XZ.  Tie- 
trix.  Ss«  Camden's  0ritanfi«d,  p.  63B. 


either  on  account  of  his  own  diiaiBBetion,or  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  bis  authority  was 
too  feeble.  Agricola  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  legion,  and  to  the  task  of  punishing  the 
guilty.  He  acquitted  himself  with  consummate 
address,  and  singular  moderation,  wishing  that 
the  men  should  have  the  merit  of  voluntary 
compliance,  and  not  seem  to  have  yielded,  widi 
sullen  submission,  to  the  authority  of  their 
general. 

VIII.  The  government  of  Britain  was  at  that 
time  committed  to  Vettius  Bolanus,9  a  man  of 
milder  disposition  than  consisted  with  the  genius 
of  those  ferocious  islanders.  Agricola,  that  he 
might  not  seem  to  eclipse  his  superior  ofilcer, 
restrained  .his  martial  ardour,  submitting  with 
deference  to  his  commander  in  cliief,  and,  ia 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  uniting  to  his  love 


8  Vettius  Bolanus  was  sent  by  VltelUus  to  command 
in  Britain,  after  the  abdication  of  Trebellius  Maxlmus. 
He  had  served  under  Corbulo  in  Armenia,  but  accord- 
ing to  TacUus,  does  not  seem  to  have  profited  bj  the 
example  of  so  great  a  master.  Modiocrity  was  his  ele- 
ment. And  yet  Statlus,  in  a  poem  to  Crispiuus,  the  son 
of  Bolanus,  lays  out  the  whole  force  of  his  genius  to 
celebrate  the  wartike  achievements  of  the  bther.  He 
sums  us  with  a  musler-roU  of  his  virtues,  his  exploits 
in  the  east,  and  his  trophies  In  Britain.  Bulatius,  he 
says,  waged  war  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  and  fought 
to  reduce  Armenia  to  subjection  under  Nero.  Corbulo, 
the  conunander  in  chief,  admired  the  ar^ur  of  the 
young  officer,  and  committed  to  his  care  the  most  diffi- 
cult operations  of  the  campaign. 


•me  Javaaum 


IVotkrat  Ingndioa,  phuetntoin  iavniliLnanB 

BaUigv,  ladecflwnqae  fso  mnin  Ncnmt 

Anacokutt.    Rigidh 

Coctala,! 

IOb  qbqi|m  tsncSi  nraSaiB  ndntiii  la  uniSi 

Bobom.  stoM  iOlcBcvBoiuniiinanebw 

Ctadan,  iMiUiiqpM  oatoi^ 

The  poet  proceeds  to  hold  up  to  the  son  the  great  ex- 
ample of  his  father.  Learn,  be  says,  from  him ;  you 
have  a  &mily  monitor  to  inspire  you  with  every  virtue; 
let  kindred  praise  excite  you  to  heroic  action.  The 
Deeii  and  the  Camilli  may  be  pointed  oul  to  othera  It 
will  be  for  jrou  to  keep  your  eye  on  your  fiuher ;  observe 
with  what  undaunted  fortitude  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Thule  amidst  stexisis  and  tempests  and  the  rigours  of 
the  winter 

Diass,  poBT !  DM  nHD  Bxtciiio  Booitfln  prtimWi 
YlttutlitaiipaldMiamor;  eocMta  Bdafatrat 
Lamaiiksoi;  tUtottiMH  wJueeiw  Ctonflll 
Momtnatiir;  mdlMep«liwii,(|auitiMqH 


Sltaditf,£Vte.libbV. 


Unfortunately  for  the  bard,  history  Is  silent  about  all 
these  great  exploits ;  and  when  history,  the  intelligencer 
of  antiquity,  nuntib  vetuetatitf  shows  no  foundation  for 
this  ezagf  ersted  praise,  the  poet  must  be  supposed  to 
have  Indulged  a  flight  of  lancy.  Bolanus  was  recalled ; 
and  Cerealis,  who  conducted  the  war  against  Civllis  the 
Bauvlan  chief  (See  BUt.  b.  Iv.  s.  71),  was  sent  by  Ves- 
pasian to  command  the  isglons  in  Britain,  A.  U.  838; 
A.  D.  70.  Agricola,  we  find,  was  still  serving  In  Britain. 
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of  glory,  a  due  regard  for  the  senrice.  Boltmua 
wu  flooD  recalled,  and  Petilius  Cerealis,  to 
officer  of  consular  rank,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand. The  field  of  warlike  enterprise  was  laid 
open  to  Agricola.  Under  the  new  commander, 
he  was,  at  first,  no  more  than  a  common  sharer 
in  the  dangers  of  the  campaign ;  but  in  a  short 
time  his  talents  had  their  free  career.  The 
general  to  make  his  experiment,  sent  him  at 
the  head  of  detached  parties,  and  afterwards, 
encouraged  by  the  event,  employed  him  in  more 
ly  important  operations.  Agricola  never  betrayed 
*^  a  symptom  of  vain-glory.  From  the  issue  of  his 
expeditions,  however  successful,  be  assumed  no 
merit.  It  was  the  general  that  planned  the 
measure,  and  he  himself  was  no  more  than  the 
hand  that  executed.  By  this  conduct,  vigorous 
in  action,  but  modest  in  the  report  of  his  ex- 
ploits, he  gained  a  brilliant  reputation,  secure 
from  the  envy  that  attends  it 

IX.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Vespasian  ad- 
vanced Urn  to  the  patrician  rank,i  uid  soon 
after  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Aqui- 
tania;>  an  appointment  of  the  first  importance, 
leading  directly  to  the  honours  of  the  consulship, 
to  which  he  then  aspired  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  prince.  The  military  mind,  trained  up 
in  the  school  of  war,  is  generally  supposed  to 
want  the  power  of  nice  discrimination.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  camp  is  little  solicitous  about 
forms  and  subtle  reasoning!  military  law  is 
blunt  and  summary,  and  where  the  sword  re- 
solves all  difficulties,  the  refitfed  discussions  of 
the  forum  are  never  practised.  Agricola,  howr 
ever,  indebted  to  nature  for  a  certain  rectitude 
of  understanding,  was  not  out  of  his  spheres 


1  The  senators  were  not,  of  coarse,  of  the  patrician 
order,  as  appears,  Annals^  xl.  s.  25,  where  we  see  the 
emperor  Claudius  adding  the  oldest  of  the  fathers  to  the 
list  of  patricians ;  the  fiimilies  of  that  rank,  created  by 
Romulus  and  by  Brutus,  and  also  those  advanced  by 
Julius  Casar  and  Augustus,  being  well  ntgh  extin- 
guished. Vespasian  exercised  the  same  authority,  and, 
under  his  patronage,  Agricola  rose  to  the  honours  of 
the  state. 

2  The  grand  divisions  of  Gaul  have  been  mentioned 
In  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  section  1.  note.  To 
that  account  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  a  subdivision 
was  made  b/  Augustas,  distributing  the  whole  country 
into  seven  provinces;  namely,  Narbonne  Gaul,  Aqul- 
tania,  the  province  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons,  properly 
Celtic  Oaul ;  Belgic  Gaul,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many. These  several  districts,  except^Narbonae  Gaul, 
were  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  prince. 
The  province  of  Aquitanla  was  inclosed  by  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains,  the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

3  The  governors  of  provinces  administered  justice  not 
only  to  the  army,  but  likewise  to  the  inhabitants.  In 
discharging  the  fiincUons  of  his  station,  Agricola  took 
care  to  have  no  dispute,  no  contest,  with  subordinate 
uflicers.  Seneca  observes,  to  contend  with  your  superior, 
IB  a  degree  of  frenxy ;  with  your  equal,  something  is 
hazarded ;  with  your  inferior,  it  is  a  degradation.  *'  Cum 


even  among  men  vened  in  questions  of  juris- 
prudence. His  hours  of  business  and  relaxation 
had  their  stated  periods.  In  the  council  of  the 
province,  or  on  the  tribunal  of  justice,  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  station  with  awful 
gravity,  intent  to  inquire,  often  severe,  but  more 
inclined  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The 
functions  of  the  magistrate  being  despatched,  he 
divested  himself  of  his  public  character;  the 
man  in  authority  was  no  longer  seen.  In  his 
actions  no  tincture  of  arrogance,  no  spleen,  no 
avarice  was  ever  seen.  Uncommon  as  it  may 
appear,  the  sweetness  of  bis  manners  took  no- 
thing from  his  authority,  nor  was  the  impression 
made  by  his  amiable  qualities  lessened  by  the 
inflexibility  of  the  judge. 

To  say  of  a  character  truly  great,  that  integ- 
rity and  a  spirit  above  corruption  made  a  part 
of  it,  were  mere  tautology,  as  injurious  to  bis 
virtues,  as  it  is  unnecessary.  Even  the  love  of 
fame,  that  fine  incentive  of  generous  minds, 
could  neither  betray  him  into  an  ostentatious 
display  of  virtue,  nor  induce  him  to  practice 
those  specious  arts,  that  court  applause,  and  often 
supply  the  place  of  merit.  The  little  ambition 
of  rising  above  his  colleagues  was  foreign  to  his 
heart  He  avoided  all  contention  with  the  pro- 
curators of  the  prince.  In  struggles  of  that 
nature  he  knew  that  victory  may  be  obtained 
without  glory,  and  a  defeat  is  certain  disgrace. 
In  less  than  three  years  he  was  recalled  from 
his  province,  to  take  upon  him  the  consular  dig- 
nity. The  voice  of  fame  marked  him  out,  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  government  of  Britain :  the 
report  was  current,  Imt  neither  contrived,  nor 
cultivated,  by  himself.  He  was  mentioned,  be- 
cause he  was  worthy.  Common  fame  does  not 
always  err :  it  often  takes  the  lead,  and  deter- 
mines the  choice.  During  his  consulship,! 
though  I  was  then  very  young,  he  agreed  to  a 


superiore  contendere,  furlaeum;  cum  pari,  anocps; 
cum  iolerlore,  sordtdum." 

4  In  the  year  of  Rome  830,  and  of  the  Christian  era 
77,  Vespasian  was  consul,  eighth  time,  with  his  son 
Titos,  the  sixth.  On  the  kalends  of  July  in  that  year, 
Brotier  says,  upon  the  aulhorhy  of  Muratori,  Annaii 
d'HaliOf  torn.  i.  p.  291,  that  Domliian  and  Agricola  were 
appointed  consuls  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This 
practice  was  first  Introduced  by  Augustus,  under  the 
plausible  pretence  of  having  more  frequent  opporianl- 
ties  to  oblige  the  illustrious  families  of  Rome,  but.  In 
fact,  to  impair  the  dignity,  and  lessen  the  power  of  the 
consuls.  The  succeeding  erapemrs  adoptied  the  same 
plan  of  policy ;  and  the  mischief  went  on  Increasing, 
till  in  the  reign  of  Commodus  there  were  no  less  than 
five  and  twenty  consuls  in  one  year.  During  the  whole 
lime,  the  consuls  who  entered  on  their  office  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  year. 
Those  who  were  made  occasionally,  called  co:vsin.Ke 
8UB1100ATI,  are  seldom  mentioned  In  the  fasti  enxsTL- 
ARBs.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  their  exact 
time.  Agricola,  according  to  TlUemont,  was  consul 
AD.  76. 
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narrii^  between  me  anil  his  daughter,  who 
certainly  might  have  looked  for  a  prouder  con- 
nexion. The  nuptial  ceremony  was  not  peiv 
fonned  till  the  term  of  his  consulship  expired. 
In  a  short  time  after  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Britain,  with  the  additional  honour  of  a  seat 
in  the  pontifical  college. 

X.  If  I  here  presume  to  offer  a  description  of 
Britain s  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  it  is 
aot  my  intention  to  dispute  with  the  number  of 
authors,  who  have  gone  before  me,  either  the 
fame  of  genius,  or  diligence  in  the  research. 
The  fact  is,  Britain  was  subdued  under  the 
conduct  of  Agricola,  and  that  circumstance  may 
justify  the  present  attempt.  Antecedent  writers 
adorned  conjecture  with  all  the  graces  of  lan- 
guage :  what  I  have  to  offer  will  have  nothing 
but  the  plain  truth  to  recommend  it 

Britain,  of  all  the  islands  known  to  the 
Romans,  is  the  largest.  On  the  east,  it  extends 
towards  Germany ;  on  the  west,  towards  Spain  j' 


5  The  writers  who  before  Tacitus's  time  bad  given  a 
deecrlpUon  of  Britain,  were  Julius  Ctesar,  LIvy  the  eel- 

*  ebrated  historian,  and  Fabius  Rusticus,  the  friend  of 
Seneca,  often  quoted  tj  Tacitus.  His  works  have  per- 
Mied  In  the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature.  Livy's 
account  was  in  book  cv. ;  but  we  have  nothing  now  re- 
maining except  the  Epitome,  not  very  well  filled  up  by 
the  Supplement  of  Freinshemius.  A  slight  knowledge 
of  distant  countries  was  sufficient  for  the  ancient  geo- 
graphera.  They  never  were  at  a  loss  for  some  form  or 
shape,  to  which  they  compared  the  place  in  question, 
■nd  then  conceived  that  they  had  given  a  true  outline 
or  draoght  of  the  country :  but  the  accurate  maps  of 
modem  geographera  show  how  much  they  were  de- 
ceived. Pliny  the  elder  informs  us,  that  the  original 
name  was  Albion,  and  Sir  William  Temple  gives  the 
etymology  of  the  word.  Albion,  he  says,  was  derived 
from  Alpiam;  Aipi  In  some  of  the  western  languages, 
signifying  high  lands  or  hills,  as  this  isle  appears  to  those 
who  approach  it  from  the  continent  In  Cesar's  time, 
Britidn  waa  the  general  appellation.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple derives  the  word  from  Brilh,  the  paint  with  which 
the  Inhabitants  gave  an  axure  blue  to  their  bodies  and 
their  shields.  The  Romans,  he  says,  called  the  island 
Britannia,  giving  a  Latin  termination  to  a  barbarous 
name,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  with  regard  to 
other  countries  that  fell  under  their  commerce  or  con- 
qtiesu ;  such  as  Mauritania,  Aquitania,  and  other  places 
commonly  known.  Camden  thinks  that  Britannia  waa 
a  compound  word,  from  Brithj  paint,  and  Tbm'o,  a  term 
Importing  region  or  country.  Caesar's  account  of  a  tri- 
angular form  may  be  admitted.  Taking  the  whole 
length  from  Dover  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  fur 
one  side  of  the  triangle,  the  eastern  and  the  western 
coasts  contract  by  degrees,  and,  though  not  strictly  re- 
duced to  a  point  at  the  northern  extremity,  it  is  there 
sufficiently  narrow  to  justify  Csesar's  compari»)n,  and, 
according  to  Tacitus,  to  present  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
h  Is  true,  that  he  calls  it  an  island,  but  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  better  authority  than  the  voice  of  fame.  No 
navigator  had,  at  that  time,  sailed  round  the  island. 
The  Oreeks  thought  It  a  large  continent  See  Univ. 
HM,  vol.  xix.  p.  68. 

6  Gssar  cays  that  the  western  side  extends  towards 
Spain,  and  that  Ireland,  about  half  as  large  as  Britain, 


and  on  the  south,  it  lies  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Gaul.  The  northern  extremity  is  lashed  by  the 
billows  of  a  prodigious  sea,  and  no  land  is  known 
beyond  it.  The  form  of  the  island  has  been 
compared  by  two  eloquent  writers  (Llvy  among 
the  ancients,  and  Fabius  Rusticus  among  the 
modems)  to  an  oblong  shield,  or  a  two-edged 
axe.  The  comparison,  if  we  except  Caledonia, 
may  be  allowed  to  be  just,  and  hence  the  shape 
of  a  part  has  been,  by  vulgar  error,  ascribed  to 
the  whole.  Caledonia  stretches  a  vast  length  of 
way  towards  the  north.  The  promontories,  that 
jut  out  into  the  sea,  render  the  form  of  the 
country  broken  and  irregular,  but  it  sharpens  to 
a  point  at  the  extremity,  and  terminates  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge. 

By  Agricola's  order  the  Roman  fleet  7  sailed 
round  the  northern  point,  and  made  the  first 
certain  discovery  that  Britain  is  an  island.  The 
cluster  of  isles  called  the  Orcades^  till  then 
wholly  unknown,  was  in  this  expedition  added 
to  the  Roman  empire.     Thule,^  which  had  lain 


lies  opposite  to  that  coast.  ^'Yergit  ad  Hispanlam, 
atque  occldentem  soiem,  qua  ex  parte  est  Hibernia, 
dimidio  minor,  at  existimatur,  quam  Briunnia."  De 
BeU.  GaU.  lib.  v.  s.  13.  The  part  of  Britain,  long  since 
called  Scotland,  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  CttUdoniOt  because,  says  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
north-east  part  of  Scotland  was  by  the  natives  called 
Cal  Dim,  which  signifies  hills  of  hazel,  with  which  it 
was  covered ;  from  wbence  the  Ronuins  gave  it  the 
name  of  Caledonia :  thus  forming  an  easy  and  pleasant 
sound  out  of  what  was  harsh  to  such  elegant  tongues 
and  ears  as  the  in. 

7  An  account  of  this  voyage  round  the  island  will  be 
found  In  this  Tract,  s.  38.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Romans  obtained  geographical  certainty. 

8  The  Oreadea  (now  the  Orkney  Islands)  were  known 
by  the  report  of  fame  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Some 
historians  have  ascribed  the  conquest  to  that  emperor, 
but  for  this  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  founda- 
tion. Flattery  was  in  haste  to  decorate  the  prince  with 
laurels  unearned.  It  is  true  that  Pomponius  Mela  has 
said  that  those  islands  were  thirty  in  number.  Triginia 
tunt  Oreadea  anguetie  inter  ee  didueta  epatiie,  Mela, 
lib.  iii.  s.  6.  Pliny  likewise  mentions  them ;  but  his  ac- 
count of  the  number  shows  that  he  relied  on  mere 
report.  He  says,  there  are  Foarv  islands,  called  the 
Orcades,  all  separated  by  narrow  straits.  8unt  auUm 
xl.  Orcadee,  modicia  inter  ae  iiacreta  apatiia.  Pliny, 
lib.  iv.  a.  16.  Had  Claudius  added  those  islands  to  the 
Roman  empire,  it  is  nut  probable  ttiat  there  would  have 
been  a  variance,  as  to  the  number,  among  the  authors 
of  that  day.  Ei^ropius,  and  Eusebiua  in  his  chronicle, 
are  the  authorities  upon  which  Claudius  roust  rely  for 
his  fame ;  Imt  the  silence  of  Tacitus  is  a  strong  contra- 
diction to  those  writers. 

9  Much  has  been  said  tiy  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
of  a  place  in  the  northern  regions,  called  Thuie;  but  it 
is  evident  they  did  not  all  agree  in  the  Geographical 
description.  Camden  is  of  opinion  ttiat  the  Tltula  of 
Tacitus  is  one  of  the  Shetland  islands,  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  the  Orcades,  latit.  60.  The  ancient  poets 
heard  of  7%tile,  and  made  their  own  use  of  it,  to  adorn 
their  verse.  To  fix  the  exact  spot  was  not  their  businesa. 
They  were  masters  of  every  northern  latitude,  and  they 
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ooneMltd  ia  the  gloom  of  winter  and  a  depth  of 
eternal  mows,  wu  also  seen  by  our  navigators. 
The  sea  in  those  parte  is  said  to  be  a  sluggish 
mass  of  stagnated  water,i  hardly  yielding  to 
the  stroke  of  the  oar,  and  never- a^^ted  by 
winds  and  tempests.     The  natural  cause  may  be. 


could  alwmjrs  command  ice  enough  to  build  their  moan< 
tains  and  snow  enough  to  cover  them.  From  the  hls- 
torlaoe  and  geographers  more  accuracy  might  be  ex* 
paeiad,  but  navigaliun  was  in  its  Infancy.  The  North- 
ern Ocean,  as  Tachae  has  observed  in  the  Manners  of 
the  Oerroansi  alwi^s  advarse  to  maritiersi  waa  seldom 
visited  bj  ships  from  the  Roman  wor!d.  TkuU  was,  in 
general,  understood  to  be  the  most  remote  land  in  the 
northern  latitudes,  but  the  esact  local  situation  was  not 
aeeerulned.  Pliny  the  elder  had  all  the  information 
that  dillgeBCe  could  collect,  and  he  knew  how  to  embel- 
lish what  he  heard  with  all  the  graces  of  elegant  com- 
position. But  still  the  Northern  Ocean  was  unexplor- 
ed. The  German  Sea,  he  says,  is  Interspersed  with  a 
nomber  of  islands,  called  OLBS8ARLB,and  by  the  Greeks 
ELncvamji,  because  amber  (eleetrum)  Is  found  there  in 
conaiderable  quantities.  Of  these  islands,  TTtuU  is  the 
moat  disunt;  and  there,  at  Um  summer  solstice,  when 
the  sun  Is  paesing  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  InhabitanU 
have  no  night ;  and,  in  like  manner,  during  the  winter 
they  see  no  day,  for  the  qjace,  as  Is  generally  supposed, 
of  six  months.  "Ab  adverse  in  Germanicum  mare  spars* 
Glessariv,  quas  Electridas  GrsBci  recentiores  appella- 
vere,  quod  ibi  electrum  nasceretur.  Ultima  omnium, 
quB  memorantur,  Thule ;  in  qua  solsiitio  nullas  esse 
noctes  indlcavimuB,  Cancri  signum  sole  transeunte,  nui* 
losque  contra  per  brumam  dies.  Hoc  quidera  eenis 
mensibos  continuls  fieri  arbitrantur."  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  s. 
80.  But  It  Is  evident  that  ShttUmd  could  not  be  the 
place  intended  by  Pliny.  A  night  or  day  of  six  months 
Is  known  in  more  northern  latitudes.  Procopius,  In  his 
Hi8U>ry  of  the  Gothic  War,  book  li.  places  Thule  in 
Norway,  which  was  thought  by  the  ancienu  to  be  an 
Island.  Agrlcola's  fleet  might  see  the  coast  of  Norway  at 
a  distance,  and,  having  heard  of  ThuUt  might  conclude 
that  they  had  seen  that  region  of  eternal  frost  and  snow. 
This,  or,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Camden,  Shet* 
land,  might  be  the  Thule  of  Tacitus.  That  of  Pliny  was, 
most  probably,  Iceland,  especially  as  he  says  it  lay  with- 
in one  day's  sail  from  the  Frozen  Ocean.  **A  Thule 
onius  dlei  navigaUone  mare  concretum,  a  nonnullis 
Cronium  appellator."  Lib.  Iv.  s.  30.  If  Iceland  was  in- 
tended by  Pliny,  the  accounts  given  fay  naviytora  must 
have  been  very  imperfect,  since  he  makes  no  mention 
of  three  volcanos,  particularly  mount  Heela,  which, 
amidst  a  waste  of  snow,  constantly  throws  up  columns 
of  smoke  and  fire.  See  a  Discourse  Sur  la  Navigation 
d4  Pjfthtaa  a  ThuUf  Mtmoin  if  Uu  Acad,  qf  B^llu 
LsUrUt  vol.  zxxvil.  p.  436. 

1  From  vague  and  uncertain  accounts  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean  the  ancients  might  fbrm  their  Idea  of  a  sea  in  such 
a  thick  and  concrete  state,  that  the  otfrs  could  hardly 
move,  and  the  winds  scarcely  agitate,  such  a  sluggish 
mass  of  vrater.  But  the  tranquillity  of  those  seas  has 
been  long  known  to  be  a  mere  fiction.  It  is  therefore 
needless  to  examine  the  reasons  assigned  by  Tacitus,  to 
account  for  a  phenomenon  which  does  not  exist  See 
what  is  said  of  this  sea,  Mannen  <f  tht  Germaau^  s.  45. 
What  is  said  of  the  various  inlets,  through  which  the  tide 
forces  he  way  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  sufficiently 
warranted  by  the  .^atuarium  Badairia  (the  Firth  of 
Forth),  by  the  Qhla  (the  Firth  of  Clyde),  and  other  well 
known  harbours,  creekSi  bays,  and  rivers,  of  Scotland. 


that  high  lands  and  mountaini,  which  occasion 
commotions  in  the  ale,  are  deficient  in  thoee 
regions;  not  to  mention  that  such  a  prodi- 
gious body  of  water,  in  a  vut  and  boundlees 
ocean,  is  heaved  and  impelled  with  difllculty. 
But  a  philosophical  account  of  the  ocean  and  its 
periodical  motions  is  not  the  design  of  this  essay  ; 
the  subject  has  employed  the  pen  of  others.  To 
what  they  have  said  I  shall  only  add,  that  there 
is  not  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  an  expanse 
of  water  that  rages  with  such  uncontrollable  do- 
minion, now  receiving  the  discharge  of  variont 
rivers,  and,  at  times,  driving  their  currents  back 
to  their  source.  Nor  is  it  on  the  coast  only  that 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  are  perceived :  the 
swell  of  the  sea  forces  its  way  into  the  recesset 
of  the  land,  forming  bays  and  islands  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  foaming  amidst  hills  and 
mountains,  as  in  its  natural  channel. 

XI.  Whether  the  first  inhabiUnts  of  Britain 
were  natives  of  the  island,*  or  adventitious  set- 
tlers, is  a  question  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
The  Britons,  like  other  barbarous  nations,  have 
no  monumfents  of  their  history.  They  differ  in 
the  make  and  habit  of  their  bodies,  and  hence 
various  inferences  concerning  their  origin.  The  a 
ruddy  hair  and  lusty  limbs  of  the  Caledonians*) 
indicate  a  German  extraction.  That  the  Silnres^  | 

2  Through  the  want  of  literary  recordsi  the  histoty 
of  barbarous  nations  is  generally  lost  In  darkness.  When 
the  origin  of  a  people  could  not  be  traced,  the  dlfRculty 
was  surmounted,  bj  supposing  that  the  soil,  by  a  eenahn 
fecundity  in  those  early  seaaons  of  the  world,  produced 
the  race  men.  Mother  earth,  or  MAVim  rxLLirs,  satia- 
fied  the  inquiries  of  the  most  profound  philoaophy.  Tina 
sons  of  the  earth  were  called  indigtm^  ubcnigiMn^  or 
natives  of  the  soil.  Men  were  supposed  to  spring  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from  the  trunks  of  tieea,  and 
even  fivm  rocks.  The  poets  were  the  philosophers  and 
historians  of  the  age.  Horace  talks  of  the  human  lace 
issuing  out  of  tlie  earth  :  cum  prcrtpurvnt  primia  «■•'• 
maUa  territ :  and  Ovid  gives  them  no  other  origin.  But 
the  age  of  darkness  is  past,  and  the  reveries  of  ignoranoa 
have  long  since  vanished.  We  are  now  content  to  taa 
descended  from  Adam,  instead  of  reckoning  rocks  and 
caves  for  our  progenitors-  Tacitus  judges  by  a  better 
rule.  From  certain  resemUances  of  feature,  languaga, 
and  manners :  from  the  sise  of  limb  end  colour  of  the 
hair,  he  concludes,  not  without  probability,  that  this 
island  was  peopled  from  Germany,  Spain,  and  OanL 
The  government  of  the  country  was  like  that  of  OanI, 
consisting  of  several  nations  under  ditftrent  petty 
princes.  Csesar  reckons  no  less  than  four  In  Kent, 
book  V.  s.  22.  The  most  considerable  tribes,  or  nations 
(Caledonia  not  included),  were  the  Dumnonii^  in  Devon> 
shire  and  Cornwall;  the  Silurtt,  In  Herefbrdehirs« 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  and  Glamorgan;  tba 
Ordotieta^  in  North  Wales ;  the  TWaodonles,  In  Middle 
sex  and  Essex ;  the  Cantii,  or  people  of  Kent ;  the  Jctnif 
In  Suflblk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdon^ 
shire ;  and  the  BriganU*i  in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Lan- 
cashire, Westmorland,  and  Cumberland. 

3  The  Caledenianat  and  the  etymology  of  the  namSf 
have  been  already  mentioned,  a.  10,  note. 

4  The  Silores,  as  already  staled,  occupied  Harsford- 
shire,  Badoor,  Brecknock*  Monmouth,  and  Glamoigan* 
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\  wtie  ftt  first  «  colony  ef  Iberiana  is  conelndod, 
Vnot  withoDt  probability,  from  the  olive  tincture 
lof  the  skin,  the  natural  curl  of  the  hair,  and 
■the  situation  of  the  country,  so  convenient  to  the 
^oast  of  Spain.     On  the  side  opposite  to  Gaul 
the  inhabitants  resemble  their  neighbours  on  the 
continent  $  but  whether  that  resemblance  is  the 
effect  of  one  common  origin,  or  of  the  climate 
in  contiguous  nations  operating  on  the  make  and 
temperament  of  the  human  body,  is  a  point  not 
easy  to  be  decided.     All  circumstances  consid- 
ered, it  is  rather  probable  that  a  colony  from 
Gaul  took  possession  of  a  country  so  inviting  by 
its  proximity.*     You  will  find  in  both  nations 
the  same  religious  rites,  and  the  same  *  super- 


ebire.  They  may  bo  called  the  inhabltanu  of  South 
Wales.  The  Itjerians  were  the  first  inhabltaott  of 
Spain,  so  called  from  the  river  iftem*,  now  the  E&ro. 

6  C«Mr  tells  us  that  frequent  mlgntlloDS  wetv  made 
from  Belgic  Oaol  into  Britain ;  and  that  the  adventurers, 
having  gained  possession  bjr  force  of  arms,  employed 
themselves  In  cttlUvating  the  land,  In  a  elhnate  which 
they  had  found  more  temperate  than  what  they  had 
known  in  Ganl.  **  Marhima  pars  ab  lis,  qui  prada  ac 
belli  Inforendi  cansa  ex  Bel^o  traasienint,  et  hello 
iUaio  Ibi  nmaaserant,  atque  agros  colere  ooBpemnL 
Ijkm  sunt  temperatiora  qoam  In  Oallla,  remissioribos 
frigoribua"  Lib.v.s.  13.  The  continent,  most  undoubt- 
edly, was  peopled  first,  and  the  redundant  numbers 
overflowed  into  the  adjacent  isles. 

6  The  Druids,  according  to  CKsar's  account,  believed 
In  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  that  doctrine  thej 
thought  had  a  happjr  tendency  to  inspire  men  with  cour> 
age,  and  a  contempt  of  death.  They  taught  their  pupila 
a  system  of  astronomy;  they  described  the  various  rev- 
dttUons  of  the  (danets,  the  dimensions  of  the  glotw,  the 
operations  of  nature;  they  talked  with  reverence  of 
the  Immorul  gods,  and  initiated  their  youth  In  all  their 
mysteries.  "In  primls  hoc  volant  persuadere,  non  in- 
terire  animas,  sod  ab  aliis  post  mortem  transire  ad  alios : 
atque  hoc  mazlme  ad  vinutem  ezcitari  potant,  metu 
mortis  neglecio.  Malta  prvterea  do  slderibus,  atque 
eomm  molu,  de  mundi  ac  terrarum  magnitudtne,  de 
rerum  nature,  de  deorum  immonalium  vi  ac  potestiue 
disputant,  et  juventutl  tradant.**  Db  BM.  QaU.  lib.  vl. 
a  131  Homan  sacrifices,  as  observed  In  a  former  note, 
were  part  of  their  superstition.  Uving  bodies  were  in- 
closed In  large  osier  cages,  and  consumed  in  the  flames. 
That  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were  established 
In  Britain,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  sine«  we  are  told  by 
C»sar,  that  the  religious  system  of  Oaul  was  trana- 
planted  from  Britain ;  and,  even  in  his  time,  those  who 
wished  to  be  perfectly  skilled  In  the  druidical  doctrinea, 
passed  over  into  this  island  for  instruction.  **  Discipllna 
in  Britannia  reperta,  atque  inde  in  Oalllam  translate, 
esse  ezieUmatur.  Et  nunc,  qui  diligeniius  earn  rem 
cognoscere  volant,  plenimque  illo,  discendi  causa, 
proficiscuntur."  Da  Bell  QaU.  lib.  vi.  s.  13.  The  hue 
Mr.  Hume  has  observed,  "  that  no  idolatrous  worship 
ever  attained  such  an  ascendant  over  mankind  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Oaula  and  Britons;  and  the  Romans, 
after  their  conquest,  finding  it  impoasible  to  reconcile 
those  nations  to  the  Uwa  and  institations  of  their  mas- 
ters, were  at  last  obliged  to  abolish  the  druidical  system 
by  penal  statutes:  a  violence,  which  had  never,  In  any 
other  insunce,  been  practised  by  those  tolerating  con- 
tuerora."  Hvne*s  HImL  vol.  L  p.  ft.  See  XscitoSi  Jn- 
Mols,  book  aiv.  s.  aa  I 


stition.  The  two  languages  diffiBrbtitUttle.T  In 
provoking  danger  they  discover  the  same  ferocity* 
and  in  the  eneounter,  the  same  timidity.  The 
Britons,  however,  not  yet  enfeebled  by  a  long 
peace,  are  possessed  of  superior  courage  J  The 
Gauls,  we  leam  from  history,  were  formerly  a 
warlike  people  \  bat  sloth,  the  consequence  of 
inactive  times,  has  debased  tiieir  genius,  and 
virtoe  died  with  expiring  liberty*  Among  sneh 
of  the  Britons^  as  have  been  for  some  time 
subdued,  the  same  degeneracy  is  observable. 
The  free  and  unconquered  part  of  the  nation  re- 
tains at  this  houf  the  ferocity  of  the  andent 
Gauls. 

XXL  The  strength  of  their  armies  consists  in 
infantry,  though  some  of  their  warriora  take  the 
field  in  chariots.!*  The  person  of  highest  distine- 


7  This  conformity  of  languages,  BroUer  says,  still 
Bubaiats  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall  and  of  the  ancient 
Armorica,  now  called  Bretagne.  It  is  said,  that  a  dialect 
of  the  Welsh  is  but  Just  extinct  In  Cornwall. 

8  Solinus,  apeaking  of  the  warlike  Britons,  says,  when 
a  woman  is  delivered  of  a  male  child,  she  places  the 
ln^t*s  first  food  on  the  point  of  her  husband's  sword, 
and  inserts  it  in  the  little  one*s  mouth ;  and,  oflbring  up 
her  supplications  to  the  gods  of  her  country,  devoutly 
prays,  that  he  may  die  in  war  amidst  hostile  swords  and 
javelins.   £M<niie,  chap.  2Z. 

9  The  Britons  were  conquered,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dhis,  by  Aulas  Plautius,  the  first  Roman  general  who 
landed  on  the  island,  since  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cesar. 
Plautins  defeated  the  natives,  A.  U.  C.  796,  A.  D.  43.  Sev- 
eral signal  victories  were  afterwards  obtained  by  Sueto- 
nios,  BKulinus,  Petilius  Cerealis,  and  other  commanders, 
insomuch  that  the  southern  part  of  the  island  was  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province.  The  Caledonians  stood  for 
liberty,  till  their  last  decisive  action,  under  Galgacus 
(see  from  section  30^  to  end  of  section  3^,  when  they 
retired  to  their  faetnesaes  In  the  Highlands. 

10  This  manner  of  fighting  in  chariots  calls  to  mind 
the  practice  of  heroic  times  described  in  the  battles  of 
the  llliad.  But  the  heroes  of  the  poet  diflbred,  in  their 
notion  of  the  point  of  honour,  from  the  British  chleft. 
With  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  driver  of  the  carriage 
was  the  second  in  rank:  the  warrior  of  hi^  nnown 
was  the  person  who  fought  Hector  had  his  'squiro  to 
gttkie  the  reins,  while  he  displayed  his  towering  plume, 
and  braved  every  danger.  Achilles  had  his  Automedon. 

AnUMiMdoa  and  Akbnni  prepan 
Th*  inunorul  eoanm  and  the  radtant  car. 
Hm  ohari  oiaar  than  whirtM  (ba  larii  arodiJd, 
And  ivilt  aw— kd  at  anvaotha  boand  { 
Thca  bilgia  la  baafcolf  aioa^  abaaa  Ua  ^qalie 
leUllaa  naunta,  aoa  aau  (ha  Srid  an  Sm 

/N»pa>fl  Uad,  baok  xbb  V.  4K 

Ylrgn  In  a  beautiiul  picture  represeming  the  wan  of 
Troy,  in  the  first  JEneld,  describes  the  Trojans  fljrlng 
before  Achillea,  who  pursaes  with  ardour  in  the  warlike 
car: 

Baa  FtaTfia,  iaataitC  eon  aMatna  AdhiflaiL 

In  the  fifth  Iliad  JEneas  Invites  Fandarus  to  join  him  in 
the  fight: 

Haala,  Mta  d»  whip,  and  nateb  tha  guldJiv  lilp } 

Hm  warrler't  fufy  Id  thfa  arm  Rutaln  i 

Or  If  to  oanbat  ttar  bold  haait  lacSiM, 

IVka  tboa  tba  ipaar,  tbi  ehatto(*a  aaia  ba  ■*» 

F0P«*«IIM,baafer 
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tion  guides  the  reigns,  while  his  mertial  follow- 
ers, mounted  in  the  same  vehicle,  annoy  the 
enemy.  The  Britons  were  formerly  governed 
by  a  race  of  kings  ;i  at  present  they  are  divided 
into  factions  under  various  chieftains  \  and  this 
disunion,  which  prevents  their  acting  in  concert 
for  a  public  interest,  is  a  circumstance  highly 
favourable  to  the  Roman  arms  against  a  warlike 
people,  independent,  fierce,  and  obstinate.  A 
confederation  i  of  two  or  more  states  to  repel  the 
common  danger  is  seldom  known :  they  fight  in 
parties,  and  the  nation  is  subdued. 

The  climate  is  unfavourable;  always  damp 
with  rains,  and  overcast  with  clouds.  Intense 
cold  is  never  felt  The  days  are  longer  than  in 
our  southern  regions;  the  nights  remarkably 
bright,  and,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
so  very  short,s  that  between  the  last  gleam  of 


Among  the  Britons  It  was  otherwise :  the  chief  warrior 
drove  the  charloi,  by  Caear  called  <Meda,aQd  by  Taci- 
tns  covuMie ;  see  this  Tract,  s.  36,  note.  The  British 
ehiele,  as  it  seems,  thought  It  more  honourable  to  drive 
the  car  into  the  thickeit  ranks  of  th'e  enemy,  and  die- 
Unguiehed  themselves  by  braving  every  danger.  It  ap- 
pears, likewise,  that  a  number  of  combatanu  mounted 
together,  in  the  same  vehicle,  which  was  not  the  case  in 
Homer's  baules. 

1  We  read  in  the  Annals,  b.  xiL  s.  36i  of  Caractacus, 
king  of  the  Silures ;  in  b.  xlv.  a  31.  of  Prasutagus,  king 
of  the  Iceni ;  and  s.  35  of  Boadicea;  his  widow,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  her  husband's  dominions.  For  Cartismandua, 
queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who  delivered  up  Caractacus  to 
the  Romans,  see  Atmaltf  b.  xil.  s.  36,  and  iSst.  b.  Ui.  s. 
46. 

2  The  original  says,  **  rams  duabos  tribusve  civiutl- 
bus  ad  propulsandum  commune  periculum  conventus." 
This,  translated  verbally,  Imports, "  that  a  meeting  is 
seldom  had  between  two  or  three  cities  to  repel  the  com- 
mon danger."  But  the  word  crviTAS  is  rarely  used  by 
the  Latin  historians  for  what,  in  the  modern  acceptation. 
Is  called  a  city.  Civitas  general  ly  implies  a  body  pollUc, 
a  people  united  in  civil  soclty,  under  a  settled  constitu- 
tion and  a  regular  frame  of  laws.  Such  were  the  Si- 
lures,  under  Caractacus ;  the  Icenians,  under  Boadicea ; 
the  Brigantes,  under  Cartismandua:  but  there  is  no 
instance  of  their  acting  in  concert  for  their  mutual 
defence. 

3  Tacltos,  In  this  place,  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  his 
depth.  His  notions  here,  as  well  as  in  the  passage  con- 
cerning the  Suiones  in  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
section  46,  hold  more  of  the  poet  than  the  philosopher. 
Astronomy  and  geography  were  sciences  not  sufficiently 
cultivated  In  his  time.  Pliny  endeavours  more  ration- 
ally to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  from  the  position 
of  the  sun  at  the  siunmer  solstice.  In  Italy,  he  says,  the 
length  of  the  day  is  fifteen  hours,  and  in  Britain  seven- 
teen ;  the  nighu  In  that  Island  being  so  bright,  that, 
when  the  sun  at  the  solstice  approaches  so  near  the 
earth  as  to  become  vertical,  the  northern  regions  have, 
by  consequence,  a  day  of  six  months,  and  In  the  winter 
a  night  of  the  same  length.  "  In  Italia  quindechn  boras ; 
in  Britannia  sepumdeclm;  ubi  astale  lucidn  noctes, 
baud  duble  repromitUint  id,  quod  cogit  ratio  credl,  sol- 
stltll  diebus  accedente  sole  propius  verticem  mundi, 
•ttbfecta  terras  contlnuos  dies  habere  senis  mensibus, 
noctesque  e  diverse  ad  brumam  remoto."  Pliny,  lib.  IL 
s.  76.  But  long  sea  voyages  were  rarely  undertaken  in 


day  and  the  retiming  dawn  the  intorml  is 
scarce  perceptible.    In  a  serene  sky,  when  w» 


Pliny's  time,  and  It  Is,  therefbrs,  no  wonder  thai  ha 
wanted  due  information.   He  mentions  one  bold  navi- 
gator, Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  and  upon  his  wnboritj, 
says  that  at  Thule,  which  lay  six  days'  sail  from  tha 
northern  part  of  Britain,  the  day  and  night  wera  each 
of  them  six  months  long.   The  same,  he  addj,  wae  said 
of  the  isle  of  Mona,  which  was  distant  trom  Cameto- 
dunum  (^ColefusUr)  about  two  hundred  mllec   "Qood 
fieri  in  insula  Thule,  Pytheas  Massiliensis  Kripeit,se2 
dierum  navlgatione  In  septemtrlonem  a  Britannia  dis- 
tante.  Quidam  vero  et  In  Mona  qua  distal  a  CamelodioHi, 
Brilanniae  oppido,circlterducentl8  mUllbosadfinDanL'* 
Pliny,  lib.  ii.  a  75.   If  the  Thule  of  Pytheas  was  Green- 
land or  Zembla,  wliat  is  said  of  the  length  of  days  and 
nights  in  those  islands  may  be  admitted ;  boi  the  saiw 
could  not  be  the  case  In  Britain,  or  any  British  island. 
The  Orkneys  lie  In  latitude  60,  or  thereaboms;  aad 
In  the  summer,  their  day  is  not  much  more  than  eigh- 
teen hours  long.   But  neither  Pliny,  nor  Tachns,  had  a 
Just  Idea  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  aad  the 
of  seasons  occasioned  by  the  annual  mocioii 
the  sun.   The  discovery  was  reserved  for  tha 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    Without  being  i 
traveller,  that  sublime  philosopher  founded  his  calca- 
latlons  on  maihematlcal  and  scientific  principlea  As 
Fontenelle  observes,  he  ascertained  tha  true  figure  ef 
the  earth  without  stirring  out  of  his  elbow-chair.   The 
experiments  of  Maupertiua,  and  his  asaociatc^  wl» 
in  the  years  1735  and  1736  measured  a  degree  la  Ltp- 
land,  served  to  confirm  Newton's  doctrine ;  and,  from 
that  time,  the  length  of  days  and '  ni^ta  ha  all  parts 
of  the  globe  has  been  scientifically  known.   Meihema- 
ticlans  have  informed  us,  that  the  degreea  of  loQgiiade 
are  not,  like  those  of  lauiude,  always  eqaal,bat  dJnta- 
ish  In  proportion  as  the  meridians  contract  in  thair 
aj^roach  to  Uie  Pole,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  conaion 
taiiieB,  showing  the  number  of  miles  contained  In  a 
degree  of  longitude,  in  each  parallel  of  latitude  from 
the  Equator  to  the  Pole.   In  consequence  of  this  know- 
ledge, and  the  position  of  the  earth  in  evary  part  of  hs 
orbit,  astronomers  have  laid  down  tliair  tables  of  the 
various  climates  between  the  equator  and  the  eitfaaucy 
of  the  north.   They  have  enumerated  thir^clinaies: 
in  the  first  twenty-lour,  which  terminate  betweea  the 
latitudes  66  and  67,  ihe  days  increase  by  haU-hoors; 
and  In  the  remaining  six,  by  months.    At  Spiubergen, 
or  East  Greenland,  the  day  lasts  five   momlM,  and 
six  at  the  Pule.    Pomponius  Mela  talks  of  TIkJc, 
but  he  did  not  know  wiMre  to  place  this  island,  soas 
to  account  for  the  length  of  days,  which  be  has  de> 
scribed.   He  says  that  7%t«Ze  lies  opposite  to  the  ooest 
of  the  Be/^o,  and  there  the  nlghta  are  dark  in  wiaur, 
but  at  the  summer  solstice  there  Is  do  night  at  bD. 
"Thule  Belgarum  littori  opposita  est:  In  ea  noctes 
per  hyemem  obscune;  per  solstitium  nulla.'*   LiUiii. 
capb  6.   But  that  length  of  daye  could  only  happen  in 
the  more  noxthem  latitudea   When  Tachus  seys,  that 
the  nights,  at  the  extremity  of  Britain,  are  so  lurainoai, 
that  the  interval  between  the  close  and  tlie  retnm  «f 
day  can  scarce  be  distinguished,  this  may,  peihepi, 
be  admitted;   since  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  an  accanie 
account  of  his  voyage  to  ilw  Northern  Seas,  perioraied 
In  the  year  1773,  says,  that  on  the  12th  of  Jane  (lati- 
tude 66 :  26)  it  was  then  light  enough  all  night  to  nad 
upon  deck.  On  the  99th  of  the  same  month  (laiiiade 
77 :  69),  the  adjacent  coast,  covered  with  snow  aad 
Ice,  would  have  suggested  the  Idea  of  peipetual  win- 
ter, had  not  the  mildness  of  tiie  weathVi  bright  ffa»> 
shine,  and  constant  day-light,  given  a  cbecrfobieea 
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doiida  iiitemM  to  obatnict  the  sight,  the  aun, 
we  are  told,  appears  all  night,  long,  neither 
•ettiog  in  the  west,  nor  rising  in  the  east,  but 
always  moving  above  the  horizon.  The  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be,  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  towards  the  northern  extremities,  being 
flat  and  level,  the  shade  never  rises  to  any 
considerable  height,  and,  the  sky  still  retaining 
the  rays  of  the  sun,*  the  heavenly  bodies  con- 
tinue viaible. 

The  soil  does  not  afford  either  the  vine,  the 
oliTe,  or  the  fr^iits  of  warmer  climates ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  fertile,  and  yields  corn  in  great  plenty. 
Vegetation  is  quick  in  shooting  up,  and  slow  in 
coming  to  maturity.  Both  effects  are  reducible 
to  the  same  cause,  the  constant  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  dampness  of  the  soil.  Bri- 
tain contains,  to  reward  the  conqueror,  mines 
of  goM  and  silver,*  and  other  metals.    The  sea 


and  noveliy  to  the  whole  of  that  striking  and  romantic 
eceae.  In  the  month  of  August  (lalUude  80,  or  there- 
abouts) his  lordship  observed,  that  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  being  in  those  latitudes,  he  never  found 
(though  Martin  has  said  otherwise)  that  the  sun  at  mid- 
night in  appearance  resembled  the  moon.  His  lordship 
add#,  thai  he  saw  no  diflerence,  in  clear  weather,  be- 
tween the  sun  at  midnight  and  any  other  time,  but 
uriiat  aroae  firom  a  diflerent  degree  of  altitude ;  the 
brightness  of  the  light  appearing  there,  as  well  as  else- 
wtaere,  to  depend  on  the  obliquity  of  his  rays.  See  the 
Fflyofv,  p.  71. 

4  ^^en  Tacitus  endeavours  to  assign  a  reason  for  the 
abort  interval  between  day  and  night,  and  says,  that 
the  aeiretne  andJUU  parts  (^  the  earthy  casting  a  low 
shadowt  do  not  elevate  the  darkness,  and  nighl/alls  be- 
neath the  sky  and  the  stars,  it  is  impossible  to  strike  out 
any  thing  like  sense  from  a  passage  so  very  embarrassed 
and  obscure.  The  reader  is  left  to  regret  that  a  writer, 
of  such  acute  discernment  on  all  political  and  moral 
subjects,  should  be  obliged,  without  any  principles  of' 
aatronomy  and  geography  (a  science  in  that  age  little 
understood),  to  offer  a  vain  hypothesis  for  reason  and 
sound  philosophy.  Tacitus,  it  should  seem,  thought  that 
the  earth  was  one  extensive  continued  surface,  and  that 
night  was  occasioned  by  the  sun's  retiring  liehind  high 
lands  and  mountains.  The  form  of  the  globe,  lis  rota- 
tion on  its  own  axis,  and  the  various  positions  in  its 
annual  orbit,  are  mathematical  discoveries,  which  were 
not  known  to  the  Romans. 

5  Mines  of  gold  and  silver,  sufficient  to  reward  the 
conqueror,  were  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but  this 
island  never  produced  a  quantity  tu  pay  the  invader  fur 
the  destruction  of  the  human  species.  Cicero  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters.  It  is  well  known  that  not  a  single 
grain  of  silver  could  be  found  in  the  island.  "Illud 
cognitum  est,  neque  argenti  scrupulum  esse  ullum  in 
ilia  insula.'^  Ad  Attic,  lib.  iv.  epiat.  16.  This,  however, 
is  contradicted  by  modern  authorities.  Camden  men- 
tions gold  and  silver  mines  in  Cumberland,  a  mine  of 
silver  in  Flintshire,  and  of  gold  in  Scotland.  See  Cam- 
den^s  Britannia,  p.  692  and  741.  The  same  author, 
talking  of  the  copper  mines  in  Cumberland,  says,  that 
veins  of  gold  and  silver  were  found  intermixed  with  the 
common  ore,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave  birth 
to  a  suit  at  law  between  the  earl  of  Norihumtwrland 
and  another  claimant.  Doctor  Borlase,  in  his  History 
y  Comwallf  p.  214,  relates, "  that  so  late  as  the  year 


produces  pearls,*  but  of  a  dark  and  livid  colour. 
This  defect  is  ascribed  by  some  to  want  of  skill 
in  this  kind  of  fishery ;  the  people  employed  in 
gathering,  content  themselves  in  gleaning  what 
happens  to  be  thrown  upon  the  shore,  whereas 
in  the  Red  Sea  the  shell-fish  are  found  clinging 
to  the  rocks,  and  taken  alive.  For  my  part,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  British  pearl  is  of 
an  inferior  quality.  I  cannot  impute  to  avarice 
a  neglect  of  its  interest. 

XIII.  The  Britons  are  willing  to  supply  our 
armies  with  new  levies  j  they  pay  their  tribute 
without  a  murmur;  and  they  perform  all  the 
services  of  government  with  alacrity,  provided 
they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  oppression. 
When  injured,  their  resentment  is  quick,  sudden, 
and  impatient  \  they  lire  conquered,  not  broken- 
hearted J  reduced  to  obedience,  not  subdued  to 


1753,  several  pieces  of  gold  were  found  in  what  the 
miners  call  stream  tin  ;  and  silver  is  now  got  in  con- 
siderable quantity  from  several  of  our  lead  mines."  A 
curious  paper  concerning  the  gold  mines  qf  Scotland  Is 
given  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  Append.  No.  X.  to  his  second 
part  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland  in  1772.  But  still  there  never 
was  gold  and  silver  enough  to  be  the  price  of  victory. 
The  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper, 
are  found  in  abundance  at  this  day. 

6  Suetonius  imputes  Ceesar^s  invasion  of  Britain  to 
his  desire  of  enriching  himself  with  the  pearl  found  In 
diflerent  parts  of  the  coast,  Britemniam  petiisse  ape 
margaritarum.  Li  Jul.  Cos.  s.  47.  Pliny  says,  it  Is 
certain  that  pearls  of  an  inferior  size,  and  rather  dis- 
coloured, are  produced  in  Britain;  since  the  deified 
Julius  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  breast-plata 
which  he  dedicated  to  Venus,  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess,  was  composed  of  British  pearl.  "  In  .Britannia 
parvos  atque  decolores  (uniones)  nasci  certum  est,  quo. 
niam  Dlvus  Julius  thoracem,  quem  Veneri  genetrici  in 
lemplo  ejus  dicavit,  ex  Britannicis  margaritaa  factum 
voluerit  intelllgi."  Plin.  lib.  ix.  s.  35.  The  pearls  roost 
in  request  with  the  ancients  were  those  collected  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the 
next  in  value  were  the  British,  tinged  on  the  surface 
with  a  colour  resembling  gold,  but,  in  general,  of  a  dark 
hue,  and  less  transparent  than  the  Indian.  Camden  talks 
of  pearl  found  in  Caernarvon,  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
British  Sea.  See  his  Britannia,  p.  597, 690,  and  752.  Mr. 
Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  17^,  mentions  a  con- 
siderable pearl  fishery  out  of  the  fresh  water  muscle  in 
the  vicinity  of  Perth,  from  whence  IQ,000J.  worth  was 
sent  to  London  from  1761  to  1769.  But  when  that  inge- 
nious traveller  visited  Scotland,  the  fishery  was  almost 
exhausted.  There  is  a  passage  in  Pliny  that  shows  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Oriental  pearl  was  held  at  Rome. 
Pearls,  he  says,  are  imported  in  such  quantities  from 
the  Arabian  Sea,  that  Rome  was  annaally  drained  of  an 
immoderate  sum  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  and  the 
peninsula  of  India.  So  much  do  our  finery  and  our 
women  cost  us  annually  1  "  Verum  Arabise  etiamnuro 
felicius  mare  est:  ex  illo  namque  margaritas  mittil; 
minimaque  computationo  millies  centcna  sestertia  an- 
nis  omnibus  India  et  Seres,  peninsulaque  ilia  imperio 
noslro  adimunt.  Tanto  nobis  deiicae  et  f<pminie  con- 
stant!" Pliny,  lib.  xii.  s.  10.  This  proves  what  Tacitus 
says;  When  so  much  encouragement  was  given,  th« 
avarice  of  British  merchants  would  not  be  deficient. 
Their  pearl,  therefore,  was  of  an  Inferior  sort. 
4  F 
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•lavery.  Eren  Julius  Cesar,  the  first  of  the 
Romans  ^  who  set  his  foot  in  Britain  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  can  only  be  said  by  a  pros- 
perous battle  to  have  struck  the  natives  with 
terror,  and  to  have  made  himself  master  of  the 
sea-shore.  The  discoverer,  not  the  conqueror 
of  the  island,  he  did  no  more  than  show  it  to 
posterity.  Rome  could  not  boast  of  a  con- 
quest. The  civil  wars  broke  out  soon  after,  and, 
in  that  scene  of  distraction,  when  the  swords 
of  the  leading  men  were  drawn  against  their 
country,  it  was  natural  to  lose  sight  of  Britain. 
During  the  peace  that  followed,  the  same  neglect 
continued:  Augustus  called  it  the  wisdom  of 
bis  counsels,^  and  Tiberius  made  it  a  rule  of 
•tate-policy. 

That  Caligula  meditated  an  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain 9  is  a  fact  well  known ;  but  the  expedition. 


1  Tacitus  now  proceeds  to  rotate  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  Brluiin,  from  the  first  invulon  of  the 
island  bf  Julius  Cmnr  to  the  time  when  Agricola  be- 
came commander  in  chief.  This,  and  the  preceding 
account,  may  by  eome  be  called  a  digression :  but,  since 
Agricola  subdued  the  whole  island,  a  description  of  the 
country  and  Ihe  inhabitants  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
BO  bright  a  career  of  glory.  Julius  Caesar,  it  is  well 
known,  made  two  attempts  upon  the  island ;  the  first 
A.  U.  C.  699,  and  the  second  in  the  following  year.  The 
plans  which  his  ambition  had  formed  against  his  own 
country,  did  not  leave  him  at  leisure  to  enlarge  the  Ro- 
man empire.  After  some  slight  success,  he  seems  to 
have  been  glad  to  withdraw  his  forces.  There  is  some 
truth  in  what  Lucan  has  said :  He  showed  his  back  to 
the  enemy  whom  he  sought: 

T«tlU  qnsritii  (MtendU  tergft  Britunia. 

2  The  moderation  or  prudence  which  took  place  in 
the  councils  of  Augustus  is  well  known.  Content  with 
receiving  some  petty  annual  tributes  fVom  Britain,  that 
emperor  did  not  choose  to  involve  himself  in  remote  and 
dangerous  wars.  It  was  with  him  a  maxim,  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire  ought  not  to  be  enlarged ;  and 
In  his  will,  which  after  his  death  was  read  in  tlie  senate, 
he  gave  tlutt  advice  to  his  successors.  See  Annalt,  b.  i. 
s.  II.  Augustus,  says  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  content  with 
the  victory  obtained  over  the  liberties  of  his  own  coun- 
try, was  liule  ambitious  of  acquiring  fame  by  foreign 
wars;  and  being  apprehensive  lest  the  same  unlimited 
extent  of  dominion  which  tiad  subverted  the  republic 
might  also  overwhelm  the  empire,  he  recommended  it 
to  his  successors  never  to  enlarge  the  territories  of  the 
Romans.  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  fame  which  might  be 
acquired  by  his  generals,  made  this  advice  of  Augustus 
a  pretence  for  his  inactivity.  Hume's  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  6. 
See  AnnaUf  b.  1. 77. 

3  Caligula's  threatened  Invasion  of  Britain  ended  In 
an  idle  and  vain  parade.  History  has  no  scene  of  folly 
to  compare  with  it  The  Oerman  expedition  presented 
a  fiirce  to  the  world,  in  which  the  emperor  exposed  him- 
self to  derision.  His  mock  triumph  over  the  Britons 
was  a  sequel  to  the  former  frolic,  but  still  more  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  Having  written  to  the  senate,  to  repri- 
mand them  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  circus, 
while  their  emperor  was  exposing  himself  to  the  great- 
est dangera,  he  drew  up  his  army  on  the  coast  of  Oeao- 
riacum  (now  Boulogite) ;  and  having,  with  great  parade, 
disposed  his  balliata  and  other  warlike  engines,  he  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  gather  the  sea  shells,  and  fill  their 


like  his  mighty  prepantions  against  Gcmany, 
was  rendered  abortive  by  the  capricious  temper 
of  the  man,  resolving  always  without  considera- 
tion and  repenting  without  experiment.  The 
grand  enterprise  was  reserved  for  the  emperor 
Claudius,4  who  transported  into  Britain  an  army 
composed  of  regular  legions,  besides  a  large 
body  of  auxiliaries.  With  the  ofllcers,  appointed 
to  conduct  the  war,  be  joined  VMpasian,  who 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  success  which 
afterwards  attended  him.  Several  states  were 
conquered,  kings  were  led  in  captivity,  and  the 
Fates  beheld  Vespasian  giving  an  earnest  of  his 
future  glory. 

XIV.  The  first  oflScer  of  consulax  rank,  thit 
commanded  in  Britain,  was  Aulus  PlantiuiwS 
To  him  succeeded  Ostorius  Scapula  ^  both  eni- 
nent  for  their  military  character.  Under  their 
auspices  the  southern  part  of  Britain  took  the 
form  of  a  province,  and  received  a  colony  of 
veterans.7    Certain  districts  were  assigned  to 


helmeu  and  the  skirts  of  their  clothes.  These,  be  ssid, 
were  the  spoils  of  the  ocean,  fit  to  be  deposhed  in  the 
capitol.  In  memory  of  this  signal  victory,  he  erected  a 
tower,  to  serve  as  a  light-house  for  mariners;  andty 
letters  to  Rome  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  his 
triumphal  entry,  with  special  directions  that  it  shoeld 
exceed  in  magnificence  every  thing  of  the  kind.  The 
fathers  refused  to  comply,  and  for  their  dlsobedienoe 
all  were  devoted  to  destruction ;  but  before  his  t^oody 
purpose  could  be  executed,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
early  In  the  following  year,  and  Caligula  was  pot  to 
death,  A.  U.  C.  794.  A.  D.  41.  See  Suetonius,  Uf*  ^ 
Caligula,  s.  46, 47. 

4  The  Britons,  unmolested  by  the  Romans,  had  en- 
joyed their  liberty  near  a  century,  when  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  the  project  of  subduing  the  island  wascen- 
certed.  The  most  stupid  of  the  emperors  was  desUiMd 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  Britain.  A  ()owerful  army  was 
sent  from  Chiul,  under  the  command  of  able  officers. 
Vespasian  was  one  of  the  number ;  and  upon  that  occa- 
sion that  ofllcer,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  tkoteed  te'ta- 
ae^to  tfu  fhtea.  The  southern  parts  of  the  island  being 
soon  reduced,  Claudius  resolved  to  vielt  hti  new  d<v 
minions.  He  took  possession  of  Cameloduxumi  iOd- 
Chester)^  received  the  submission  of  several  petty  kin^s, 
and  in  less  than  six  months  returned  to  Rome,  to  enjoy 
the  splendoui  of  a  triumph,  with  the  addiuonal  thle  ef 
BaiTANNiciTS.    Suetonius,  Life  of  Claudiu*,  a  17. 

6  Aulus  Plautius  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  amy 
sent  by  Claudiiis  to  the  invasion  of  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  7S6: 
A.  D.  43. 

6  An  account  of  Ostorius  Scapula  and  the  brltliasi 
success  of  his  arms  is  given  by  Tacitus,  AhmoIs,  b  xiL 
8.  31  to  39.  He  sent  Caractacus  a  prisoner  to  Romr, 
A.  IJ.  C.  803.  From  that  time  he  went  on  in  a  career 
of  victory  for  several  months;  when,  in  the  midst  of  a 
war  with  the  Sllures,  he  died  worn  out  with  care  and 
fatigue.  Camden  says,  that  in  the  parish  of  Dim^tr, 
near  Hereford,  the  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  to 
be  seen,  called  Or8TBR-Hn.L,  and  he  supposes  the  naiae 
to  be  derived  from  Ostorius  the  Roman  generaL  Gib- 
son's Camden^  p.  580. 

7  The  Romans  had  the  precauUon  to  establish  a  strong 
post,  well  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  veterans.  This  was 
at  CamadoduM,  in  the  territory  of  the  Trinobantes,  now 
the  county  of  Essex.    Camiclodwm,  according  to  Cam- 
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Cogidnnaf,  a  king  who  reigned  over  part  of  the 
coaDtrj.  He  lived  within  our  own  memory, 
preserving  always  his  faith  unviolated,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  striking  proof  of  that  refined  policy, 
"With  which  it  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  Rome 
to  make  even  kings  accomplices  in  the  servitude 
of  mankind. 

The  next  governor  was  Didius  Gallus^  He 
preserved  the  acquisitions  made  by  his  prede- 
cessors, without  aiming  at  an  extension  of  ter- 
ritory, and  without  any  advantage,  except  a  few 
forts,  which  he  built  on  the  remote  borders  of 
the  province,  in  hopes  of  gaining  some  pretension 
to  the  fame  of  having  enlaiged  the  frontier.  Ve- 
lanius  •  succeeded  to  the  command,  but  died  within 
the  year.  Suetonius  Paulinus  ^o  was  the  next  in 
succession*  That  officer  pushed  on  the  war  in 
one  continued  series  of  prosperity  for  two  years 
together.  In  that  time  he  subdued  several  states, 
and  secured  his  conquest  by  a  chain  of  posts  and 
garrisons.  Confiding  in  the  strength  which  he 
bad  thus  established,  he  formed  the  plan  of  re- 
ducing the  isle  of  Mona,ii  the  grand  resource 
from  which  the  malcontents  drew  their  supplies. 
But  having,  in  that  expedition,  turned  his  back 
on  the  conquered  provinces,  he  gave  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  general  revolt 

XV.  The  Britons,  relieved  from  their  fears  by 


den,  was  the  town  of  Maiden :  Baxter  and  other  anti- 
quarians fix  it  at  Colchester,  and  that  opinion  is  adopted 
by  moat  of  the  commentators. 

8  We  read  in  the  Annals,  that  as  soon  as  the  death  of 
Ostorius  Scapula  was  known  at  Rome,  Claudius  sent 
Aulus  Didius  to  succeed  to  the  command.  That  officer 
was  inyoWed  in  a  war,  in  favour  of  Cartiamandua  against 
TenustuSfher  repudiated  husband ;  and,  though  ago  and 
iafirmiiy  rendered  him  inactive,  he  was  enabled  by  his 
officers  to  quell  the  inaurrection.  See  Annalt^  b.  xii.  a. 
40.  In  this  Tract  he  is  called  Didius  Gallus ;  perhaps 
his  name  was  Aulus  Didius  Oallus. 

9  Veranius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  802.  Annul*,  b.  xii. 
a.  6. 

10  Suetonius  Paulinus  has  been  already  mentioned : 
see  this  Tract,  section  5,  note ;  see  alao  AnneUSf  b.  xiv. 
8.29.    £G«f.  b.  I.  s.  ST.   .Hiat.  b.  ii.  s.  23, 32, 60. 

11  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  Mona  is  the  isle 
of  AngUaejf.  The  channel  that  separates  it  from  Caer- 
narvon, la  so  narrow,  that  Edward  I.  attempted  to  throw 
a  bridge  over  \L  It  was  the  asylum  of  the  Druids,  and 
the  capital  of  their  religious  rites.  Suetonius  attacked 
this  place,  destroyed  their  altars  and  their  sacred  groves, 
where  they  sacrificed  human  victims.  See  AnmUs^  b. 
xiv.  s.  29  to  40.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  Mona  of  C»sar  and  Tacitus  ought  not  to  be  confound- 
ed. That  of  Cssar  is  tfu  ble  vf  Man^  b.  v.  s.  13.  Pliny 
calls  it  Afonapia,  b.  iv  s.  16.  Tacilua  alwaya  meana  the 
iale  of  Anglesey.  Hume  observea,  that  Suetonius,  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  Druids,  with  their  consecrated  groyea, 
and  triumphed  over  the  religion  of  the  Britona,  thought 
hia  future  progress  would  he  easy  in  reducing  thospeople 
to  subjection.  Hume,  fiZt/.  vol.  I.  p.  3.  But  Paulinus 
could  not  stay  to  make  himself  roaster  of  the  laland. 
Ha  was  recalled  1^  the  revolt  under  the  conduct  of  Boap 
dicea.  The  final  redaction  of  the  Isle  was  reserved  for 
AfrieeU.  See  this  Tract,  a  19. 


the  absence  of  the  commasder-io-cbief,  began 
to  descant  on  the  horrors  of  slavery.^  They 
stated  their  grievances,  and,  to  inflame  resent- 
ment, painted  every  thing  in  the  most  glaring 
colours.  «  What  was  now  the  consequence  of 
their  passive  spirit }  The  hand  of  oppression  falls 
on  the  tame  and  abject  with  greater  weight. 
Each  state  was  formerly  subject  to  a  single 
king,i8  but  now  two  roasters  rule  with  an  iron  ^ 
rod.  The  general  gluts  himself  with  the  blood  ^r 
of  the  vanquished,  and  the  imperial  procurator 
devours  our  property.  Those  haughty  tyrants 
may  act  in  concert,  or  they  may  be  at  variance ; 
but  in  either  case  the  lot  of  the  Britons  is  the 
same.  The  centurions  of  the  general,  and  the 
followers  of  the  tax-gatherer,  add  pride  and 
insolence  to  injustice  and  rapacity.  Nothing  is 
safe  from  avarice,  nothing  by  lust  unviolated. 
In  the  field  of  battle,  the  booty  is  for  the  brave 
and  warlike:  at  present,  cowards  and  abject 
wretches  seize  the  possessions  of  the  natives ;  to 
them  the  Britons  tamely  yield  up  their  children  \ 
laz  them  they  make  new  levies,  and,  in  short, 
the  good  of  his  country  is  the  onl^  cause  in  which 
a  Briton  has  forgot  to  die.  Compute  the  number 
of  men  bom  in  freedom,  who  inhabit  the  island, 
and  the  Roman  invaders  are  but  a  handful.  It 
was  thus  the  Germans  argued,  and  they  shook 
off  the  yoke.ii  No  ocean  rolled  between  them 
and  the  invader :  they  were  separated  by  a  river 
only.  The  Britons  have  every  motive  to  vxzxXj^^ 
their  valour.  They  have  their  country  to  defend, 
and  they  have  their  liberty  to  assert  \  they  have 
wives  and  children  to  uige  them  on ;  and  they 
have  parents,  who  sue  to  them  for  protection. 
On  the  part  of  the  Romans,  if  we  except  luxury 
and  avarice,  what  incentives  are  there  to  draw 
them  to  the  field }  Let  British  valour  emulate  the 
virtue  of  ancient  times,  and  the  invaders,  like 


12  The  general  revolt  of  the  Britons,  and  the  massacre 
of  the  Romans,  that  followed  in  conaequence  of  the  dis- 
contents here  painted  forth  in  the  strongest  coloursiare 
related  at  large  In  the  Armals,  b.  xiv.  s.  31  to  38. 

13  Instead  of  their  own  kings,  whose  power  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  limited,  the  Britons 
now  groaned  under  the  oppreaaion  of  two  roasters; 
namely,  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  emperor's 
procurator.  Dio  Caaatus  states  thoae  two  cauaea  of  the 
inaurrection,  and  adds,  aa  a  further  incentive,  the  ava- 
rice of  Seneca.  That  philoaopher,  he  says,  was  a  well- 
practiaed  money-lender,  and,  being  perfectly  versed  in 
all  the  arts  of  usury,  laid  out  a  large  sum  at  exorbitant 
inten>Bt  among  the  nativea  of  Britain.  As  fast  aa  hia 
money  became  due,  he  haraaaed  the  province  with  such 
unrelenting  fury,  that  the  diatreaaed  inhabitanta  were 
fired  with  indignation.  Such  la  the  account  of  an  hiato- 
rlan ;  but  an  hiatorian  with  reason  suspected  of  harbour- 
ing  secret  malignity  to  the  most  illustrious  characters 
in  Rome. 

14  An  allusion  to  the  fiue  of  Varus  and  his  leglonS} 
which  happened  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Augustus,  A.  U. 
C.  702;  A.  D.  9.  See  Mamtera  if  the  QtrmatUf  s.  87, 
note.  ilnnaJs,  b.  1.  sections  68, 61t  and  62. 
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their  own  deified  Caesar,  will  abandon  the  island. 
The  loss  of  a  single  battle,  and  even  a  second, 
cannot  decide  the  fate  of  a  whole  people.  Many 
advantages  list  on  the  side  of  misery.  To  attack 
with  fury  and  persevere  with  constancy,  belongs 
to  men  who  groan  under  oppression.  The  gods, 
at  length,  behold  the  Britons  with  an  eye  of 
compassion  t  they  have  removed  the  Roman 
general  from  his  station  ;  they  detain  him  and 
his  army  in  another  island.^  The  oppressed  have 
gained  an  advantage,  too  often  difficult  to  obtain ; 
they  can  now  deliberate :  they  are  met  in  council. 
In  designs  like  these,  the  whole  danger  lies  in 
being  detected :  act  like  men,  and  success  will 
be  the  issue  of  the  war." 

XVI.  Inflamed  by  these  and  such  like  topics, 
the  spirit  of  revolt  was  ditfused  through  the 
country.  With  one  consent  they  took  up  arms, 
under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea,^  a  queen  descend- 
0A  from  a  race  of  royal  ancestors.  In  Britain 
there  is  no  rule  of  distinction  to  exclude  the 
female  line  from  the  throne,  or  the  command  of 
armies.  The  insurgents  rushed  to  the  attack 
with  headlong  furyi  they  found  the  Romans 
dispersed  in  their  garrisons }  they  put  all  to  the 
•word^  they  stormed  the  forts;  they  attacked 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  which  they  considered 
as  the  seat  of  oppression,  and  with  fire  and  sword 
laid  it  level  with  the  ground.  Whatever  revenge 
could  prompt,  or  victory  inspire,  was  executed 
with  unrelenting  cruelty;  and  if  Suetonius,s  on 
the  first  intelligence,  had  not  hastened  back  by 
rapid  marches,  Britain  had  been  lost.  By  the 
event  of  a  single  battle  the  province  was  recov- 
ered, though  the  embers  of  rebellion  were  not 
quite  extinguished.  Numbers  of  the  malcon- 
tents, conscious  of  their  share  in  the  revolt,  and 
dreading  the  vengeance  of  Suetonius,  still  con- 
tinued under  arms. 

The  truth  is,  notwithstanding  the  excellent 
qualities  that  distinguished  the  Roman  general, 
it  was  the  blemish  of  his  character,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded always  against  the  vanquished,  even  sifter 


1  Paulinus  was  then  employed  In  the  isle  of  Angle- 
sey. 

2  Boadlcea  was  the  daughter  of  Prasutagus  king  of 
the  Icenians :  she  succeeded  to  her  father's  dominions, 
and,  being  ignomintousljr  troate<l  hj  the  Romans,  headed 
the  revolt,  and  in  the  field  of  action  distioiniished  herself 
by  her  noartial  spirit  AnnaUj  b.  xiv.  The  reader,  on 
this  occasion,  will  not  forget  the  late  Mr.  Oluvcr^s  ex- 
cellent tragedy,  entitled  Boadlcea ;  a  piece  written  in 
the  true  style  of  dramatic  poetry ;  without  the  luscious 
sweetness  of  Rowe ;  yet  eieeant,  8tron<;,  and  vigorous. 
If  the  last  act  had  been  constructed  with  art,  so  as  to 
raise  expectation,  and  produce  an  unforeseen  catas- 
trophe, the  play  would  still  retain  jts  place  in  the 
theatre,  inferior  to  Shakspeare  only. 

3  On  the  first  Intelligence  of  the  revolt,  and  the 
dreadful  slaughter  that  followed,  Suetonius  Paulinus 
^mndnned  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  and  showed  at  once 
Ids  conduct  and  his  valour.  See  ArmaU,  b.  xiv.  s.  31 
lo3B. 


they  surrendered,  wiih  excessive  rigonr. 
under  his  admiuisti.uion,  had  frequently  the  air 
of  revenge  for  a  personal  injury.     In  his  public 
proceedings  he  mingled   too  much  of  his  own 
passions,  and  was  therefore  recalled,  to   make 
way  for  Petrooius  Turpilianus,^  a  man  of  less 
asperity,  new   to  the  Britons,  and,  having  no 
resentments,  likely  to  be  satisfied  on  moderate 
terms.    He  restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  island, 
and,  without  attempting  any  thing  farther,  re- 
signed the  province  to  Trebellius  Maximus^  an 
officer  of  no  experience,  by  nature  indolent  and 
inactive,  but  possessed  of  certain  popular  arts 
that  reconciled  the  minds  of  men  to  his  adsiin- 
istration.     The   Barbarians,  at   this   time,  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  elegant  and  alluring  vices. 
The  civil  wars,  which  soon  after  convulsed  the 
empire,  were  a  fair  apology  for  the  pacific  tea- 
per  of  the  general.     His  army,  however,  was 
not  free  from  intestine  discord.     The  aoldiers, 
formerly  inured  to  discipline,  grew  wanton  in 
idleness,  and  broke  out  into  open    sedition. 
To  avoid  the  fury  of  his  men,  TreboUius 
obliged   to  save   himself    by   flight 
lain  for  some  time  in  a  place  of  eonccatmeDt, 
he  returned  with  an  awkward  air  to  take  upon 
him  the  command.     His  dignity  was  impaiied, 
and  his  spifit  humbled.     From  that  time  his 
authority  was  feeble  and  precarious.     It  seem- 
ed to  be  a  compromise  between  the  parties-: 
the  general  remained  unmolested,  the  soldiers 
uncontrolled,  and  on  these  terms  the  mutiny 
ended  without  bloodshed.      Vettius  Bolannt 


4  Petronlus  Turplltanus  succeeded  to  the  gofcmoMat 
of  Briuin,  A.  U.  C.  814,  having  just  then  closed  the 
year  of  his  consulship.  Tacitus  Informs  as,  that  Sueto- 
nius, having  lost  a  few  ships  on  the  coast  la  a  gale  of 
wind,  was,  under  that  pretence,  recalled  by  onler  of 
Nero.  Turpillanus  undertook  no  warlike  entanHiss, 
content  to  varnish  his  own  inactivity  with  the  mne  of 
peace.    AnnaU^  b.  xitr.  s.  39. 

5  The  account  of  Trebellius  Maximus,  given  by  Taei- 
tuB  in  his  History,  differs  a  little  from  what  Is  related  hi 
the  passage  before  us.  Being  at  variance  whh  Rmcibs 
Caelius,  an  ofllcer  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  Vitelllus  for  protection,  A.  IT.  C.  8S,  A.  D.  C 
Hut.  b.  I.  s.  60. 

6  Tacitus  informs  us  that  Trebellius  Maximos,  wss 
not  graciously  received  by  Vitelllus,  who  was  then  ea 
his  way  from  Lyons  into  Italy.  VetUus  Bolanns,  a  fol- 
lower in  the  train  of  Vitelllus,  was  appointed  gqTeisflr 
of  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  8Z2.  Hiat.  b.  ii.  s.  65.  We  are  toM 
in  this  Tract,  s.  8,  that  Agrlcola  served  In  Briuin  under 
Bolanus,  but  repressed  his  military  ardour,  lest  be 
should  appear  desirous  of  rising  superior  to  his  gvnenL 
In  the  passage  before  us,  Bolanus  seems  to  have  passed 
his  lime  in  indolence ;  inactive  against  the  eneray,aad 
without  authority  in  his  camp.  The  adulation  of  Statios, 
cited  In  a  note,  sect.  8,  must,  therefore,  appear  the  mere 
surprising.  It  Is  among  the  many  instances,  which 
show  that  poets  excel  most  in  fiction.  Then  isslill 
another  passage  in  the  poem  already  quoted,  whkh 
leaves  all  truth  at  a  distance.  The  poem  is  addressed 
to  the  son  of  Bolanus:  the  author  asks  hhn,  **  Whata 
scene  of  glory  will  be  found  in  Caledonia,  when  an  old 
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WM  the  next  commander ;  but  the  distractions 
of  the  civil  war  still  continuing,  he  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  introduce  a  plan  of  regular  dis- 
cipline. The  same  inactive  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  general,  and  the  same  mutinous  spirit 
among  the  soldiers,  still  prevailed.  The  only 
dilTerence  was,  that  the  character  of  Bolaous 


without  a  blemish.  If  he  did  not  establish 
his  authority,  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  all  $ 
beloved,  though  not  respected. 

XVII.  When  Britain,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  world,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Vespasian,  the 
ablest  officers  were  sent  to  reduce  the  island ; 
powerful  armies  were  set  in  motion,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  natives  began  to  droop.  In  order 
to  spread  a  general  terror,  Petilius  Cerealis  7  fell 
with  sudden  fury  on  the  Brigantes,s  in  point  of 
numbers  the  most  considerable  state  in  the  whole 
proyince.  Various  battles  were  fought,  with 
alternate  success,  and  great  effusion  of  blood. 
At  length  the  greatest  part  of  that  extensive 
country  was  either  subdued,  or  involved  in  all 
the  calamities  of  war.  The  fame  of  Cerealis 
grew  to  a  size  that  might  discourage  the  ablest 
successor  i  and  yet  under  that  disadvantage  Julius 
Frontinus '  undertook  the  command.     His  tal- 


Inhabitant  of  that  ferocious  island  tells  jroa,  Here  your 
iither  gave  his  commaads ;  oa  yonder  turf  he  harangued 
the  legions.  Do  you  see  those  watch-towers,  and  those 
jtrong-bulU  forts  )  Yuur  father  erected  them,  and  drew 
these  lines  of  clrcumvalUtion.  Those  trophies  and  those 
dartc  were  by  him  dedicated  to  the  god  of  war.  The 
iiwcripUons  are  still  legible.  Behold  this  breastrplale ; 
your  &ther  seized  it  from  a  British  king." 

<|Mii(a  CalcdoakB  attaUM  flari*  eampoi  I 
OuiB  tM  loafftTtm  nfcnt  ttiMi>  iacola  lemi, 
Hio  nMinvdanjunpanM;  boo  ooiplta  uuniM 
ASM :  niUdaa  qnealm,  eaatallaqne  loafB 
Aapieul  Ille  daJil,  einxitqiie  hae  mania r«M ; 
BclUscfti  hse  doDa  cmsi  irk  tda  dtcarit. 
CeroM  adhnc  Utala ;  hone  ipie  Taeaotibui  unfa 
lodnh;  hnae  1^  tapoH  tbofiaa  Britanno. 

Slatum,  ajflB.  IBk  v.  142 

When  we  find  from  history,  that  not  one  word  of  all 
this  Is  true,  we  have  only  to  regret,  that  a  fine  poet  was 
obliged  to  prostitute  his  pen.  Statius  gave  public  reci- 
tals of  his  poems  for  profit   Juvenal  says, 


BMid 


iavideat  itti,  qatm  pal|ri(a  pafteuaL 

/MMnai,8aL  v. 


7  Petilius  Cerealis  served,  at  first,  In  Britain,  under 
Suetonius  Faullnus,  AtmaUf  b.  xiv.  a.  32.  He  fought 
afterwards  on  the  side  of  Vespasian  against  Vitellius, 
Hist,  III.  s.  59.  He  also  commanded  the  legions  in  the 
Lower  Germany,  and,  alter  his  victory  over  Civilis,  the 
Batavian  chieftain,  was  sent  by  Vespasian  to  conduct 
the  af&irs  of  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  ^  A.  D.  70. 

8  The  Brigantes,  as  mentioned  In  a  former  note,  In- 
habited the  counties  of  York,  Diirham,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire. 

9  Julius  Frontinus  had  the  chief  command  in  Brhain, 
A.  U.  C.  896.  His  treatises  of  Slratagenu  in  four  books, 
and  another  concerning  the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  are  said 
by  BrUUr  and  La  BUtUrity  U>  be  still  extant.  He  was 
-one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age  In  which  he 


ents  did  not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  He 
a  man  truly  great,  and  sure  to  signalize  himself^ 
whenever  a  fair  opportunity  called  forth  his  abili- 
ties. He  reduced  to  subjection  the  powerful 
and  warlike  state  of  the  Silures,i0  and,  though 
in  that  expedition  he  had  to  cope  not  only  with 
a  fierce  and  obstinate  enemy,  but  with  the  diffi* 
cullies  of  a  country  almost  impracticable,  it  was 
his  glory  that  he  surmounted  every  obstacle. 

XVIII.  Such  was  the  state  of  Britain,  and 
such  the  events  of  war,  when  Agricola  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  summer  i^  to  take  upon  him 
the  command.  He  found  an  army  lulled  in  in- 
dolence and  securit}*,  as  if  the  campaign  was  at 
an  end,  while  the  enemy  was  on  the  watch  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity.'  The  Ordivicians,i 
not  long  before  his  arrival,  had  fallen  upon  a 
party  of  horse,  that  happened  to  be  quartered  in 
their  district,  and  put  them  almost  all  to  the 
sword.  By  this  blow  the  courage  of  the  Bri- 
tons was  once  more  revived :  the  bold  and  reso- 
lute declared  for  open  war,  while  others,  \m»L^^ 
sanguine,  were  against  unsheathing  the  sword, 
till  the  character  and  genius  of  the  new  gover- 
nor should  be  better  known. 

Many  things  conspired  to  embarrass  Agiicolas 


lived ;  a  lawyer  of  profound  knowledge ;  a  soldier 
formed  tx>th  by  theory  and  experience ;  and,  above  all, 
a  man  not  more  distinguished  by  his  talents  than  his 
virtues.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian ;  and  Pliny 
the  consul,  says,  he  desired,  by  his  last  directions,  that 
no  monument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory,  because, 
he  said,  It  is  a  superfluous  expense.  Men  will  remem- 
ber me,  If  by  my  conduct  In  life  J  have  deserved  h. 
"  Imppnsa  monument!  super  vacua  est  Memoria  nostrl 
durabit,  si  vita  meruimus."   Pliny,  lib.  ix.  episu  19. 

10  The  subjugation  of  the  Silures,  a  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate enemy,  gave  the  Romans  quiet  possession  of  the 
south  of  Britain.  It  will  not  be  Improper,  In  this  place, 
to  state  in  one  view,  and  in  regular  succession,  the  sev- 
eral  generals  who  commanded  In  Britain,  from  the  first 
enterprise  of  Claudius,  to  the  arrival  of  Agricola,  who 
had  the  glory  of  subduing  this  island. 

A.  u.  c. 

1.  Aulus  Plautius,  sent  by  Claudius       -       -       796 

2.  Osturius  Scapula,  sent  by  Claudius    -       -       803 

3.  Aulus  DidiuS)  by  Claudius    -      .       .       .  '  804 

4.  Quinius  Verauius,  by  Claudius  •       •       606 

5.  Suetonius  Paullnus,  by  Nero       ...       814 

6.  Petronius  Turpilianus,  by  Nero         .       .  81ft 

7.  TreboUius  Maximus,  by  Nero     ...       816 

8.  Vettius  Bolanus,  by  Vitellius      -       -       -       822 

9.  Petilius  Cerealis,  by  Vespasian  -       .       834 

10.  Julius  Frontinus,  by  Vespasian         -       .       826 

11.  Cnspus  Julius  Agricola,  by  Vespasian       -    *  831 

11  Our  author  hitherto,  like  a  skilful  biographer,  hae 
laid  himself  out  to  prepare  the  theatre  of  war,  In  which 
Agricola  was  lo  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure.  His 
introduction  is  Intimately  connected  with  the  ensuing 
narrative.  From  this  place  Agricola  becomes  the 
grand  object  of  attention. .  He  arrived  in  Briuin  In  the 
summer,  A.  U.  C.  831,  A.  D.  78. 

12  The  Ordovices  Inhabited  the  counties  of  Film, 
Denbigh,  Caernarvon,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery,  in 
North  Wale^ 
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the  aummer  was  far  advanced ;  the  troops  were  i 
stationed  at  different  quarters,  expecting  a  ces- 
satiou  of  arms  during  the  remainder  of  the  year : , 
and  to  act  on  the  defensive,  content  with 
strengthening  the  weakest  stations,  was  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  officers  the  most  prudent 
measure.  These  were  circumstances  unfavour- 
able to  a  spirit  of  enterprise  ;  but  the  general  re- 
solved to  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  face  the 
danger  without  delay.  For  this  purpose,  he 
drew  together  various  detachments  from  the  le- 
gions, and,  with  the  addition  of  a  body  of  aux- 
iliaries, marched  against  the  enemy.  The  Or- 
dovicians  continuing  to  decline  an  engagement 
on  the  open  plain,  he  determined  to  seek  them 
on  their  heights,  and,  to  animate  his  men  by  his 
own  example,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
line.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the  issue  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Ordovician  state.  Knowing 
of  what  moment  it  is  to  follow  the  first  impres- 
sions of  fame,  and  little  doubting  but  that  every 
thing  would  fall  before  an  army  flushed  with 
victory,  Agricola  formed  a  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  isle  of  Mona,i  from  which  Paulinus 
had  been  recalled  by  the  general  insurrection  of 
the  province,  as  already  mentioned. 

For  the  execution  of  an  enterprise  so  sudden 
and  important,  no  measures  had  been  concerted, 
and  by  consequence  no  vessels  were  ready  to 
transport  the  troops.  The  genius  and  resolution 
the  general  supplied  all  deficiences.  He 
draughted  from  the  auxiliaries  a  chosen  band, 
well  acquainted  with  the  fordable  places,  and, 
inured  to  the  national  practice  of  swimming 
across  lakes  and  rivers  with  such  dexterity,  that 
th^y  could  manage  their  arms  and  guide  their 
horses  at  the  same  time.  This  select  corps,  free 
from  the  incumbrance  of  their  baggage,  dashed 
into  the  water,  and  made  their  way  with  vigour 
towards  the  island.  This  mode  of  attack  aston- 
ished the  enemy,  who  expected  nothing  less  than 
a  fleet  of  transports,  and  a  regular  embarkation. 
Struck  with  consternation,  they  thought  nothing 
impregnable  to  men  who  waged  so  unusual  a 
war.  In  despair  they  sued  for  peace,  and  sur- 
rendered the  island.  The  event  added  new  lus- 
tre to  the  name  of  Agricola,  who  had  thus  set 


1  Suetonius  Paullaua  had  conquered  Anglesey ;  but 
the  Iniurrection  of  the  Briiuns,  under  Boadicea,  did  not 
leave  him  time  to  secure  posaession.  As  Agricola 
learned  his  first  rudiments  of  war  under  that  comman- 
deri  he  was,  prottably,  engaged  in  the  first  iovasion  of 
the  island.  Having  entirely  subdued  the  Ordovicians, 
he  formed  a  resolution  to  retake  the  place,  which  had 
been  snatched  out  of  the  conqueror's  hands.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant mentions  a  pass  into  the  vale  of  CI  wyd,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanarmout  which,  he  says,  is  still  called  Btolch 
AgrikUi  probably  from  having  been  occupied  by  Agri- 
eola  In  his  way  to  the  Isle  of  Mona.  The  Invasion  by 
SiMtonhu  waa  sefenteen  years  before  the  final  reduc- 
UoB  of  the  jdace  under  the  conduct  of  Agricola. 


out  with  a  spiiit  of  enterprise,  and  crowded  so 
much  glory  into  that  part  of  the  year,  which  i> 
usually  trifled  away  in  vain  parade  and  the  hom- 
age of  flatteries.  The  moderation  with  which 
he  enjoyed  his  victory  was  remarkable.  He  had 
reduced  the  vanquished  to  obedience,  and  the 
act,  he  said,  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  victory^ 
nor  even  of  an  expedition.  In  his  despatches  to 
Rome  he  assumed  no  merit,  nor  were  his  letters, 
according  to  custom,  decorated  s  with  sprigs  of 
laurel :  but  this  self-denial  served  only  to  en- 
hance his  fame.  From  the  modesty  of  a  com- 
mander who  could  undervalue  such  important 
services,  men  inferred  that  projects  of  vast  ex- 
tent were  even  then  in  his  contemplation. 

XIX.  Agricola  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  national  character  of  the  Britons  : 
he  knew  by  the  experience  of  past  events,  that 
conquest,  while  it  loads  the  vanquished  with  in- 
jury and  oppression,  can  never  be  secure  and 
permanent.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  sup- 
press the  seeds  of  future  hostility.  He  began  a 
reform  in  his  own  household  ;  a  necessary  work, 
but  attended  often  with  no  less  difficulty  than 
the  administration  of  a  province.  He  removed 
his  slaves  and  freedmen  from  every  department 
of  public  business.  Promotions  in  the  army 
no  longer  went  by  favour,  or  the  partiality  of 
the  centurions ;  merit  decided,  and  the  man  of 
worth,  Agricola  knew,  would  be  the  most 
faithful  soldier.  To  know  every  thing,  and  yet 
overlook  a  great  deal ;  to  forgive  slight  offences,! 
and  treat  matters  of  importance  with  due  se- 
verity, was  the  rule  of  his  conduct ;  never  vin- 
dictive, and  in  many  instances  disarmed  by 
penitende.  The  prevention  of  crimes  was 
what  he  wished,  and  to  that  end,  in  the  dis- 
posal of  offices  he  made  choice  of  men,  whose 


2  The  elder  Pliny  calls  the  laurel  the  messenger  of 
joy  and  victory,  being  always  affixed  by  the  Roman 
generals  to  their  letters  of  despatch  after  success  agminit 
the  enemy,  and  also  to  the  spears  and  javelins  of  the 
soldiers.  "  Laurus  Romanis  pnecipue  laetitia  vicu.»riar> 
umque  nuntiaadditur  Uteris,  etmiUlum  lancelapillsque." 
Pliny,  lib.  xv.  s.  90.  Perslus,  the  satirist,  meaning  to 
sneer  at  Caligula's  mock  triumph  over  the  Oermans, 
informs  us  that  the  emperor  sent  an  account  of  hie 
pretended  victory  in  a  laurelled  letter. 

O  bone,  nam  ifoovw'?  M'hml  tm.  •  CcMra  Innia 

laagmia  ob  dadem  Gcimaiue  patNi. 

PtrwiuB,  Sftt  vl  ▼.  IS. 

3  Suetonius  gives  a  similar  account  of  Julius  Cvsar. 
That  great  commander  neither  took  notice  of  all  iha 
faults  committed  by  his  soldiers,  nor  proportioned  the 
punishment  to  the  nature  of  every  offence.  Desenion 
and  mutiny  were  objecU  of  his  strict  Inquiry,  and  were 
sure  to  meet  condign  punishment  In  other  cases,  he 
chose  rather  to  connive,  than  know  too  much.  "  Dellcia 
neque  observabat  omnia,  neque  pro  modo  ezequebatar: 
sed  desartorum  et  sedliioaorum  et  inquisitor  et  punltor 
acerrimus,  connlvabat  in  cssieris.''  Soat.  m  Ail.  Oes. 

s.(sr. 
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conduct  promised  to  superMdo  the  neceuitj  of 
punishment. 

The  exigencies  of  the  army  called  for  large 
contributions  of  com  and  other  supplies,  and 
yet  he  lightened  the  burden  by  just  and  equal 
assessments,  providing  at  the  same  time  against 
the  extortion  of  the  tax-gatherer,4  more  odious 
and  intolerable  than  even  the  tax  itself.  It  had 
been  the  settled  practice  of  the  collectors  to 
engross  ail  the  com,  and  then  adding  mockery 
to  injustice,  to  make  the  injured  Briton  wait  at 
the  door  of  the  public  granary ,<  humbly  suppli- 


4  BroUer  reads  frumenti  et  tributorum  auctiofutttj 
and  uDderstandi  an  inrrecue  qftributet.  Other  editions 
have  exaetiwum^  meaning  the  severity  with  wtiich  they 
were  exacted.  It  inay  be  doubted  whether  the  word 
aucHo  is  ever  used  by  the  Latin  writers  f4)r  augmenta- 
tion. In  general  it  implies  what  is  understood  at  pre- 
sent by  an  auction,  and  so  the  word  is  used  by  Juvenal ; 
eommUta  quod  auctio  vendit.  Some  of  the  manuscripts 
la  the  YaUcan  are  said  to  have  exacUonemy  and  that 
•ttosa  has  been  adopted  in  the  translation. 

5  La  Bletterie  has  a  note  which  throws  great  light 
on  this  whole  passage,  relative  to  the  tributes  and  the 
oUeciors.  In  the  Arst  place,  each  province  paid  to  the 
Bomans  a  tribute  of  corn,  which.  In  general,  was  paid 
in  kind.  In  those  provinces  whicli  had  voluntarily  8ul>- 
laitled  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  the  farmer  delivered 
the  tenth  part  of  his  crop.  This  was  what  in  modern 
phrase  is  called  tyUu  eom^  frununtum  decumanum. 
Secondly,  in  the  conquered  provinces,  such  as  Britain, 
the  Romans  exacted  a  gross  quantity,  fixing  the  bushel 
at  a  staled  rate.  This  was  called/rumen/«m  9tipendia- 
Hum.  Thirdly,  besides  those  two  modes  of  collecting, 
It  was  further  expected  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sev- 
eral provinces  should  furnish,  at  a  settled  price,  what- 
ever was  required  for  the  use  of  government:  this  was 
called  purchased  ooro^ /rumenium  emptum.  Fourthly, 
the  provinces  were  further  charged  wiih  a  supply  fur  the 
UM  of  the  proconsul,  or  governor ;  but  the  price  was  arbi- 
trary, at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  governor  himself. 
This  was  not  always  paid  in  kind.  A  composition  was 
made  in  money,  and  this  was  called  corn  at  a  valuation, 
yhimeniwn  tutimatum.  Some  of  the  provinces  belong- 
ed immediately  to  the  emperor ;  others  were  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  state,  and  were,  therefore,  left  to 
tha  management  of  the  senate.  In  the  imperial  prov- 
inces, the  tribute  was  carried  to  the  fiscus,  or  the  exche- 
quer of  the  emperor ;  in  the  senalorian  provinces,  the 
levies  belonged  lo  the  public,  and  were  carried  into  the 
ararium,  the  treasury  of  the  senate.  In  the  various 
modes  of  collecting  the  several  imposts,  gross  abuses 
were  often  practised.  As  soon  as  the  farmer  carried  in 
his  crop,  tlie  revenue  officers  locked  up  his  granary,  and 
till  the  tribute  was  discharged,  allowed  him  no  access 
Co  bis  own  stock.  He  wished  to  have  the  business 
finally  adjusted,  but  the  collector  was  not  at  leisure. 
The  fiirmer  languished  at  the  door  of  his  barn,  pining 
for  the  use  of  his  property;  but  that  liberty  was  nut 
granted,  till  with  money,  or  an  additional  quantity  of 
com,  he  was  obliged  to  bribe  the  officer  in  order  to  get 
the  account  settled.  In  this  manner  he  bought  his  own, 
and  was  afterwards  compelled,  at  the  requisition  of  the 
governor,  to  sell  it  at  an  inferior  price.  There  was  still 
another  grievance :  the  &nner,  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  the  quarters  of  the  legions,  was  ordered  to  bring 
in  hie  corn  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  to  deliver  it 
on  the  spot  assigned.  The  length  of  way,  and  the  ex- 
penw  of  the  conveyance,  obliged  the  natives  to  com> 


eating  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  re-puchaae 
his  own  grain,  which  he  was  aftervrards  obliged 
to  sell  at  an  inferior  price.  A  further  grievance 
was,  that,  instead  of  delivering  the  requisite 
quantity  of  corn  at  the  nearest  and  most  conve- 
nient magazines,  the  Britons  were  forced  to 
make  tedious  journeys  through  difficult  cross 
country  roads,  in  order  to  supply  camps  and 
stations  at  a  remote  distance;  and  thus  the 
business,  which  might  have  been  conducted 
with  convenience  to  all,  was  converted  into  a 
job  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  a  few. 

XX.  In  the  first  year  of  Agricola*s  adminis- 
tration these  abuses  were  all  suppressed.  The 
consequence  was,  that  peace,  which,  through  the 
neglect  or  connivance  of  former  governors  was 
no  less  terrible  than  war  itself,  began  to  diffuse 
its  blessings,  and  to  be  relished  by  all.  As  soon 
as  the*  summer  opened,  he  assembled  his  army 
and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Ever  pre- 
sent at  the  head  of  the  lines,  he  encouraged  the 
strenuous  by  comntendation ;  he  rebuked  the 
sluggard  who  fell  from  his  rank ;  he  went  in 
person  to  mark  out  the  station  for  encamp- 
ments ;T  he  sounded  the  sestuaries,  and  explored 
the  woods  and  forests.^     The  Britons,  in  the 


pound  with  the  officers,  who  had  the  iniquity  to  enrich 
themselves  by  this  mode  of  plunder.  Whoever  has  a 
mind  to  see  the  exactions  practised  by  the  collectors  of 
the  Roman  revenue,  will  find  them  stated  at  large  in 
Cicero's  third  oration  against  Verres.  We  there  read 
of  an  edict  whereby  it  was  ordered,  that  no  man  should 
carry  his  corn  lo  the  granary,  till  he  had  made  his  agree- 
ment with  the  collector.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  officer  prescribed  his  own  terms ;  and  the  impatience 
of  the  &rmer  was  sure  to  submit.  "  Exoritur  peculiare 
edictum  repentinum,  ne  quis  frumentum  de  area  tolleret 
antea,  quam  cum  decumano  pectus  esseL  Satis  h«c 
magna  vis  ad  inique  paciscendum :  malo  enim  plus  dare, 
quam  non  mature  ex  area  tolLere."  /n  rerrem,  lib.  ill. 
num.  36, 37.  To  state  all  the  iniquities  of  the  offlcera 
would  lead  to  a  great  length.  They  are  painted  forth  in 
glaring  colours  by  the  Roman  orator;  and  if  the  col- 
lectors in  Tacitus'  time  did  not  improve  upon  the  ex- 
ample left  by  Verres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they 
practised  all  the  iniquities  of  that  notorious  plunderer. 

6  This  was  the  second  summer  after  Agricola  arrived 
in  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  832,  A.  D.  79.  Vespasian  died  this 
year  on  the  24th  of  June :  Agricola,  from  that  time, 
continued  to  command  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of 
Titus. 

7  Many  vestiges  of  Roman  camps  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  various  parts  of  England.  Two,  which  were  prob- 
ably raised  by  Agricola,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next 
note. 

8  Agricola,  as  appears  from  all  circumstances,  march- 
ed his  army  from  Anglesey,  which  had  surrendered  to 
his  army,  ihr>ugh  North  Wales,  on  his  way  to  Cale- 
donia. Tacitus  does  not  directly  say  what  road  he  pur- 
sued. This,  however,  is  made  sufficiently  clear  by 
Gordon,  in  his  Uinerariutn  SeptentrionaUi  or  his  Jour- 
ney through  most  parts  of  Scotland.  He  shows,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  march  in  the  second  summer  was 
as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  corresponds  with 
his  penetrating  as  frr  as  the  Tay  in  the  third  campaign. 
This  Is  rendered  still  more  evident  by  the  KStnaries,  or 
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meantime,  were  by  sudden  incursions  kept  in  a 
constant  alarm.  Having  spread  a  general  ter- 
ror through  the  country,  he  then  suspended  his 
operations,  that,  in  the  interval  of  repose,  the 
barbarians  might  taste  the  Sweets  of  peace.  In 
consequence  of  these  measures,  several  states, 
which  till  then  had  breathed  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, were  induced  to  lay  aside  their  hostile 
intentions,  and  to  give  hostages  for  their  pacific 
behaviour.  Along  the  frontier  of  the  several 
districts  which  had  submitted,  a  chain  of  posts 
was  established  with  so  much  care  and  judgment, 
that  no  part  of  the  country,  even  where  the 
Roman  arms  had  never  penetrated,  could  think 
itself  secure  from  the  vigoui  of  the  conqueror. 

XXI.  To  introduce  a  system  of  new  and 
wise  regulations  was  the  business  of  the  follow- 
ing winter.  A  fierce  and  savage  people,  run- 
ning wild  in  woods,  would  be  ever  addicted  to 
a  life  of  warfare.  To  wean  them  from  those 
habits,  Agricola  held  forth  the  baits  of  plea- 
sure, encouraging  the  natives,  as  well  by  public 
assistance,  as  by  warm  exhortations,  to  build 
temples,!   courts  of  justice,  and   commodious 


wide  months  of  rivers,  at  the  flood  resembling  arms  of 
the  sea,  which  Agricola  passed  after  sounding  the  ford- 
able  places.  Those  firths,  Gordon  observes,  must  be 
the  Dte  near  Chester,  the  arm  of  the  sea  near  Liver- 
pool, Ribbltf  and  the  SMwajf  F\rthf  there  being  no  other 
firths  between  Anglesey  and  Scotland.  Gordon  pro- 
duces another  reason  td  prove  that  the  march  was  on 
the  western  side  of  England,  namely,  the  encampments, 
the  vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  county 
of  Annandale,  and  the  neighbouring  counties ;  the  first 
at  a  place  called  Bumewcrk  Hillj  near  the  road  from 
CarUele  to  MqffiU ;  the  second  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  kirk  of  MiddlebjffOD.  thedul^e  of  Queensbury's 
estate.  These  two  camps  are  accurately  described  by 
Gordon ;  and  from  all  these  vesliees  of  Roman  worlcs 
he  infers,  that  Agricola's  march  was  tbr<iugh  the  valley 
of  Duntfriee,  every  other  road  being  impracticable  for 
an  army.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Gordou'i  elaborate 
argument,  which  he  will  find  in  the  Itinerary,  chap.  ii. 
That  learned  antiquarian  has  the  merit  of  explaining 
what  the  laconic  manner  of  Tacitus  has  Uft  in  some 
obscurity.  His  judicious  observations  will  show  that 
the  march  of  the  Roman  army  was  through  Lancashire, 
Weetmorelandy  and  Cumberlaml^  into  Annandale  in 
Scotland,  and  thence  as  Uses  Edinburgh ;  and  that  the 
whole  country,  as  lar  as  the  isthmus  Itetweon  the  firths 
of /brCAand  Clyde,  was  awed  and  held  in  chock,  during 
the  following  winter,  by  the  vicUiri^us  arms  of  a  gen- 
eral, who  made  such  a  rapid  progress,  end  di8[)osed  his 
Ibrts  and  garriscms  with  so  much  judsmeni,  that  the 
enemy  found  them  impregnable.  Gunl  >u  assures  us, 
that  on  the  neck  of  land  which  separates  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  there  are  more  remams  of  Roman  works 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland. 

1  Gordon  in  his  Itinerary,  has  described  the  re- 
maining vestiges  of  a  number  of  forts  on  the  isthmus 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  also  of  a  town, 
called  CoMBLON,  which,  he  says,  is  evideniiy  a  Roman 
work;  the  ruins  of  ancient  houses  are  still  to  be  seen. 
His  thinl  chapter  is  an  elaiiorate  disscrtaiion  on  a  Ro- 
man temple,  now  called  Arthur's  Oi>n,  or  Oven,  near 
the  Forth ;  which,  he  contends,  was  built  by  Agricola, 
during  the  winter  after  his  second  campaign  in  Scotland. 


dwelling-houses.     He  bestowed  eneomimns  oo 
such  as  cheerfully  obeyed :  the  slow  and  uncom- 
plying were  branded  with  reproach ;  and  thus  a 
spirit  of  emulation  difTused  itself,  operatin^^  like 
a  sense  of  duty.     To  establish  a  plan  of  educa- 
tion, and  give  the  sons  of  the  leading  chiefs  a 
tincture  of  letters,  was  part  of  his  policy.      By 
way  of  encouragement,  be  praised  their  talents, 
and  already  saw  them,  by  the  force  of  their  na* 
tural  genius,  rising  superior  <  to  the  attainments 
of  the  Gauls.     The  consequence  was,  that  they 
who  had  always  disdained  the  Roman  lan^age, 
began  to  cultivate  its  beauties.     The  Romui 
apparel  was  seen  without  prejudice,  and  the 
toga  became  a  fashionable  part  of  dress.      Bj 
degrees  the  charms  of  vice  gained  admission  to 
their  hearts:  baths,  and  porticos,  and  elegant 
banquets,  grew  into  vogue  (  and  the  new 


Hector  Boethius  Is  of  opinion,  that  this  round  adifios 
was  built  by  Vespasian,  when  he  sarvMi  in  Britain; 
and  that  Aulus  Plautius  died  in  the  town  of 
Scotland,  which  be  calls  Camelodwum. 
explodes  this  opinion,  and,  upon  the  beat  conjectare  ht 
could  form,  concludes  Uiat  ArUmr'a  Oon  was  a  mrKr 
ture  dedicated  to  the  god  T'ermtiMW.  BvttbeconJactBrae 
of  antiquarians,  often  ingenioas,  are  too  often  oncer- 
tain.  It  must,  however,  be  said,  amidsl  tho  dash  of 
opinions,  that  Gordon  seems  to  have  protaabtlky  on  kit 
side,  especially  as  we  find  In  Tacitus,  that  Agricola,  to 
allure  the  people  from  their  barbarous  maBners,  taiglit 
them  to  build  houses,  where  they  might  begin  le  tastt 
the  pleasures  of  civilisation.  The  state  of  man  in  asvage 
life,  and  the  policy  of  softening  the  nncultivaiad  niad 
by  the  introduction  of  liberal  aits,  is  finely  loocked  by 
Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Seztius;  and  Plutarch  saya, 
that  the  glory  of  Alexander  did  not  consist  ia  a  ovss- 
ber  of  camels  loaded  with  gold :  he  either  persiadcd  or 
compelled  the  savage  tribes  of  Asia  to  anhe  la  socivty, 
and  live  under  the  protection  of  laws;  that  was  his 
true  glory;  and  those  who  escaped  his  cnnqoering 
sword,  were  net  so  happy  as  tho  vanquishrd.  There 
was  nothing  to  reclaim  the  former  from  fasrbarity ;  and 
the  latter,  even  against  their  will,  were  taaaed  aad 
polished. 

2  La  Bletlerie,  In  his  note  on  this  passage.  Is  alaraed 
for  the  honour  of  his  country.  He  doobis  whether  Agri- 
cola was  a  competent  judge ;  in  all  events,  he  appMls 
from  the  sentence.  He  wishes,  however,  thai  the  palm 
of  genius  may  be  contended  for  tiy  both  nations ;  sad 
that  the  rivalship  between  them,  which  has  prodnced 
tragic  events  and  scenes  of  blood,  may,  Ut  the  ftitine, 
Im  clianged  into  a  literary  contest,  to  enlighten  the  rest 
of  Europe  with  sound  philosophy,  not  w  ith  vain  meta- 
physics, which,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  thinking 
profoundly,  tend  to  nothing  but  the  subversion  of  gov- 
ernment and  religion.  La  Bletterie  does  not  diaguis* 
his  national  partiality:  he  will  have  it  that  leamii^ 
passed  from  France  into  this  country.  In  support  of  his 
position,  he  quotes  the  threadbare  verse ; 

GaUia  eaiuidieoi  doeait  CMmdm  BritaniMi. 

Brotier  is  above  the  littleness  of  oational  prrjndiea. 
He  says,  it  is  wonderful  that  Africola,  in  rode  and 
savage  times,  should  be  able  to  Itirctel  the  genius  of  a 
country,  which  has  since  produced  Bacon,  Milton, 
Xcwton,  not  to  mention  otiiers  of  great  and  illi 
talents. 
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aen,  which,  in  fact,  served  only  to  sweeten 
eUrery,  were  by  the  nnsuspecting  Britons  called 
the  arts  of  polished  humanity. 

XXII.  In  the  coarse  of  the  third  year  *  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms  discovered  new 
nations,  whose  territories  were  laid  waste  as  far 
as  the  Kstuary,  called  the  Firth  of  Tay.4  The 
legions  had  to  struggle  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  a  tempestuous  season  {  and  yet  the  Barba- 
rians, struck  with  a  general  panic,  never  dared 
to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  country,  as  far 
as  the  Romans  advanced,  was  secured  by  forts 
and  garrison8.6  Men  of.  skill  and  military 
science  observed  that  no  officer  knew  better  than 
Agrieola,  how  to  seize,  on  a  sudden  view,  the 
most  advantageous  situation,  and,  accordingly, 
not  one  of  the  stations,  fortified  by  his  direction, 
was  taken  by  storm ;  not  one  was  reduced  to 
capitulate;  not  one  was  surrendered  or  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy.  At  every  post,  to  enable 
the  garrison  to  stand  a  siege,  a  year's  provision 
was  provided,  and  each  place  having  strength 
sufficient,  frequent  sallies  were  made ;  the  be- 
siegers were  repulsed  i  and  the  Romans  passed 
the  winter  secure  from  danger.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  precautions  was,  that  the  enemy 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  retrieve  in  the 
winter  what  they  lost  in  the  antecedent  sum- 
mer, saw  no  difference  of  seasons :  they  were 
defeated  every  where,  and  reduced  to  the  last 
despair.  Avarice  of  fame  was  no  part  of  Agri- 
cola's  character  i  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  ar- 
rogate to  himself  the  praises  due  to  other  officers. 
From  the  commander  of  a  legion  to  the  lowest 
centurion,  all  found  in  their  general  a  willing 
witness  of  their  conduct.  In  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing his  disapprobation,  he  was  thought  to 
mix  a  degree  of  asperity.  The  truth  is,  his  an- 
tipathy to  bad  men  was  equalled  by  nothing  but 
his  politeness  to  the  deserving.  His  anger  soon 
passed  away,  and  left  no  trace  behind.  From 
his  silence  you  had  nothing  fo  fear.  Scorning 
to  disguise  his  sentiments,  he  acted  always  with 
a  generous  warmth,  at  the  hazard  of  making 
enemies.  To  harbour  secret  resentment  was 
not  in  his  nature. 

XXIII.  The  business  of    the   fourth  -cara- 


3  Afrricola'B  third  year  was  A.  U.  C.  833 ;  A.  D.  80. 

4  The  river  3f'ay  issues  oxil  of  Locli-Tay  in  Breaded' 
b(vie,  and  running  south-east,  passes  the  town  of  Perth, 
and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Dundee,  where  it 
is  called  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Agricola's  conquests  were, 
of  course,  in  Fifeshlrc  and  in  Perthshire. 

5  The  principal  fort  built  by  Agrieola  was  at  Ardoch 
In  Perthshire,  situated  so  as  to  command  the  entrances 
lnt<)  two  valleys,  Strathallan  and  Slratheam.  A  de- 
scription and  plan  of  its  remains,  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion, are  given  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland, 
1772,  part  ii.  p.  101.  This  fort,  commanding  two  exten- 
sive valleys,  seems  to  prove  what  Tacitus  says,  viz. 
that  no  general  Aowed  greater  skill  in  the  choice  of  ad- 
fantageous  siuiations. 


paigns  was  to  secure  the  coiintiy,  wUcb  had 
been  over-run,  not  conquered,  in  the  preceding 
summer ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  the  troops  and  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  name  iiad  been  capable  of 
suffering  any  limits,  there  was  in  Britain  itself 
a  convenient  spot,  where  the  boundary  of  the 
empire  might  have  been  fixed.  The  place  for 
that  purpose  was,  where  the  waters  of  the  Glota 
and  Bodotria,T  driven  up  the  country  by  the 
influx  of  two  opposite  seas,  are  hindered  from 
joining  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  waa 
then  guarded  by  a  chain  of  forts.8  On  the 
south  side  of  the  isthmus  the  whole  country 
was  bridled  by  the  Romans,  and  evacuated  by 
the  enemy,  who  was  driven,  as  it  were,  into 
another  isiand.0 

XXIV.  In  the  fifth  summer  ^  Agrieola  made 
an  expedition  by  sea.  He  embarked  in  the  first 


6  Agricola's  fourth  campaign  was  A.  U.  C.  834;  A 
D.  81.  Titus  died  this  year,  on  the  thirUenth  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age ;  haying  merit- 
ed, in  a  short  reign  of  liule  more  than  two  years,  the 
love  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  applause  of  posterity. 
From  the  death  of  that  lamented  emperor,  Agrieola 
was /alien  on  evil  days.  He  still  pursued  his  conquests 
in  Britain ;  but  his  virtues  and  his  fame  In  arms  render- 
ed him  obnoxious  to  the  jealousy  of  Domittan,  who  be- 
held rising  merit  with  a  malignant  eye. 

7  Glota  or  ClotOj  and  Bodotria^  were  the  names  given 
by  Ptolemy  to  those  famous  KStuaries,  or  arms  of  the 
sea.  The  Clota  Is  now  called  the  Clyde,  which  rises  in 
Annandale,  and,  after  a  wide  circuit,  fitlls  Into  the  gulf  of 
Dumbarton,  on  the  western  side  of  Scotland,  opposite 
to  the  isle  of  Bute.  The  Bodoiria  of  Ptolemy  is  the 
river  Forth,  which  rises  In  Manteith,  and,  after  describ- 
ing a  number  of  twautifiil  meanders,  discharges  itself, 
near  Edinburgh,  Into  an  arm  of  the  German  Sea,  called 
the  Firth  ff  fTorth. 

8  The  space  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the 
Clyde  Is  not  more  than  thirty  miles  over.  Gordon's 
Itinerary  gives  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  a  number 
of  forts  in  a  regular  chain,  within  a  small  distance  from 
each  other,  beginning  at  Dumbarton,  and  thence  east- 
ward to  Arthur's  Oven  near  the  Firth  of  Forth.  See 
the  JUnerarsff  p.  20, 21. 

9  By  means  of  these  well-irituated  and  well-guarded 
stations  the  Caledonians  were  confined,  in  that  northern 
part  of  the  island,  as  it  were  in  a  peninsula.  On  the 
same  neck  of  land,  Lollius  Urblcus,  governor  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Antonius  Pins,  erected  a  wall  or  ram- 
part, extending  from  Old  Kirkpatrick,  on  the  Clyde,  to 
the  borders  of  the  Forth ;  a  space  of  thirty  miles,  de- 
fended by  a  chain  of  forts,  all  supposed  to  have  been 
built  on  the  site  chosen  by  Agrieola.  Some  vestiges  of 
the  wall  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  Is  usually  called 
Graham's  Dike.  Guthrie,  in  bis  Geographical  Gram- 
mar, says,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  for  in- 
land navigation  Is  now  (1771)  carrying  on,  at  a  consider- 
atde  expanse,  by  a  society  of  public-spirltedgentlemen, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  rivers  Forth  and  Cljrde ; 
by  which  a  communication  will  be  opened  between  the 
cast  and  west  seas,  to  the  immense  advantage  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  person 
who  shall  throw  his  eye  upon  the  map  of  Scotland. 
Gtogrt^hical  Cframmar,  4to  edit 

10  Agricola's  fifth  campaign  was  In  the  summer  A  U. 
0.835;  A.D.8Z. 

4  G 
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Roman  Teste!  that  ever  crofsed  the  astnary,!  and 
haying  penetrated  into  regions  till  then  unknown, 
he  defeated  the  inhabitants  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  lined  the  coast,  which  lies  opposite 
to  Ireland,  with  a  body  of  troops ;  not  so  much 
£rom  an  apprehension  of  danger,  as  with  a  view 
to  future  projects.  He  saw  that  Ireland,  lying 
between  Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  the  same 
time  convenient  to  the  ports  of  Gaul,  might 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  capable  of  giving 
an  easy  communication,  and,  of  course,  strength 
and  union,  to  provinces  disjoined  by  nature. 

Ireland  is  less  than  Britain,  but  exceeds  in 
magnitude  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  soil,  the  climate,  the  manners  and  genius 
of  the  inhabitants,  differ  little  from  those  of 
Britain.  By  the  means  of  merchants  resorting 
thither  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  the  harbours 
and  approaches  to  the  coast  are  well  known. 
One  of  their  petty  kings  s  who  had  been  forced 


1  We  are  now  to  see  Agricola  penetrating  further 
into  North  Britain,  but  the  laconi :  style  of  the  author 
does  not  distinctly  tell  us  on  which  lide  of , the  country 
the  auampt  was  made.  From  the  sequel,  however,  it 
is  clear,  tliat  having  driven  the  Caledonians  beyond  the 
isthmus  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  as  it  were 
into  another  island,  the  Roman  general  was  determined 
to  march  against  the  nations  to  the  north  of  the  Clyde, 
in  order  to  spread  a  general  alarm,  and  make  an  imprec* 
slon  on  the  west  side  of  the  country.  For  that  purpose, 
TacUus  says,  he  crossed  the  estuary,  meaning  the  gulif 
of  Dumbarton.  The  commentators  are  much  divided 
about  the  construction  of  the  words,  nave  prima  trans- 
grenut;  ke  a^Ud  in  thefirtt  thip.  Some  of  them  will 
have  it,  that  he  embarked  in  the  first  ship  of  his  fleet: 
but  we  have  no  account  of  a  fleet  in  readiness  for  this 
expedition.  The  translator,  therefore,  has  adopted 
the  most  natural  and  obvious  sense.  Agricola  crossed 
the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  first  Roman  vessel  that 
was  ever  seen  in  those  parts.  His  army,  in  the  mean 
time,  marched  over  the  isthmus,  probably  near  Dum- 
barton, and,  making  a  rapid  pn^ress  through  Argyle- 
shire,  advanced  to  the  sea.coast  opposite  to  Ireland.  It 
appears  in  the  following  section,  that  Agricola  had  no 
fleet  till  be  ordered  ships  to  be  got  in  readiness  for  his 
sixth  campaign. 

2  The  terms  in  which  La  Bletterie  expresses  himself 
in  his  notes  on  this  section,  one  might  imagine  were 
dictated  iu  the  heal  of  the  late  contest  k)etween  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain.  The  French  author  says,  "  Ireland 
has  more  harbours  and  more  convenient  ports  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  England  hasliut  a  small 
number.  Ireland,  if  she  could  shake  off  the  British 
yoke,  and  form  an  independent  state,  would  ruin  the 
British  commerce ;  but,  to  her  misfortune,  England  is 
too  well  convinced  of  this  truth."  The  ruin  of  Britain 
would  undoubtedly  be  agreeable  to  a  French  patriot ; 
but  the  man  who  in  his  heart  is  a  friend  to  both  coun- 
tries, may  \m  allowed  to  express  his  wish,  that,  upon 
proper  terms,  both  islands  may  be  always  tmited  in  in- 
terest. The  combined  valour  of  the  two  kingdoms  will 
be,  at  all  times,  an  over-match  for  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe.  Some  of  the  historians  of  Ireland  seem  to 
be  much  offended  with  Tacitus,  on  account  of  the  opin- 
ion here  advanced ;  namely,  that  one  legion,  with  a 
body  of  auxiliaries,  would  be  suflicient  for  the  conquest 
of  bsland ;  and  perliaps  they  are  righL  Courage  has 


to  fly  from  the  faiy  of  a  dom«tk  iMtlon, 
received  by  the  Aoman  general,  and,  under  • 
show  of  friendship,  detained  to  be  of  use  on  somv 
future  occasions.  I  have  often  heard  Agricola 
declare  that  a  single  legion,  with  a  moderate 
band  of  auxiliaries,  would  be  sufllcient  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Such  an  event, 
he  said,  would  contribute  greatly  to  bridle  the 
stubborn  spirit  of  the  Britons,  who,  in  that 
case,  would  see,  with  dismay,  the  Roman  ami* 
triumphant,  and  every  spark  of  liberty  extin- 
guished roimd  their  coast. 

XXV.  In  the  campaign,'  which  began  in  the 
sixth  summer,  having  reason  to  apprehend  a 
general  confederacy  of  the  nation*  beyond  the 
Firth  of  Bodotria,  and  fearing,  in  a  country  not 
yet  explored,  the  danger  of  a  surprise,  Agricola 
ordered  his  ships  to  sail  across  the  gulf,^  and 
gain  some  knowledge  of  those  new  regions.  The 
fleet,  now  acting,  for  the  first  tune,  in  conceit 
with  the  land-forces,  proceeded  in  sight  of  the 
army,  forming  a  magnificent  spectacle,  and  add^ 
ing  terror  to  the  war.  It  frequently  happened 
that  in  the  same  camp  were  seen  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  intermixed  with  the  marines,  all 
indulging  Uieir  joy,  full  of  their  adventures,  and 
magnifying  the  history  of  their  exploits ;  the 
soldier  describing,  in  the  usual  atyle  of  miUtaiy 
ostentation,  the  forests  which  he  had  passed,  the 
mountains  which  he  climbed,  and  the  Barbarians 
whom  he  put  to  the  route  (  while  the  sailor,  no 
less  important,  had  his  storms  and  tempests,  the 
wonders  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
he  conquered  winds  and  waves. 

At  the  sight  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the  Britons, 
according  to  intelligence  gained  from  the  prison- 
ers, were  struck  with  consternation,  convinced 
that  every  resource  was  cut  off,  sinee  the  aea, 
which  had  always  been  their  shelter,  was  now 
laid  open  to  the  invader.     In  this  distress,  the 


been  in  every  age,  the  distlngolshing  quality  of  ihat 
country.  The  Roman  general  would  have  fouid  a 
people  no  leas  fierce  and  independent  than  the  Calodo- 
nians :  and  it  is  probable,  that,  among  the  chieftains, 
there  would  have  been  many  aOAuiACOs  to  stand  fi>rth 
In  the  cause  of  liberty. 

3  Agricola's  sixth  campaign  was  A.  U.  C.  886;  A.  D. 
83 ;  the  second  year  of  Domitian's  reign. 

4  Agricola,  in  the  third  year  of  his  expeditions,  had 
penetrated,  north  of  the  Forth,  as  far  as  the  Firth  of 
Tay  (see  section  xxii.);  but  we  are  told  Xsf  Tacitns, 
that  the  country  was  overrun,  not  conquered:  nor  was 
it  Bufilciently  explored.  And  we  find,  that  Agricola, 
dreading  an  insurrection  of  all  the  nations  beyond  ihe 
Firth  of  Forth,  judged  it  right  to  man  a  fleet,  in  order 
to  search  the  coasts  and  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Caledonia.  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerary,  is  of  opinion, 
since  no  mention  is  made  in  the  text  of  the  return  of 
those  ships,  that,  alter  their  survey  of  the  coast,  they 
remained  either  in  some  road  or  harbour  In  Flfe^tra, 
or  within  the  Firth  of  Tay,  being  the  most  eommodioua 
shelter  from  tempestuous  weather.  The  war  was  now 
carried  on  in  the  counties  of  #V«,  Pmiht  and  Jm^ws,  If 
not  fiurther. 
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CaledoniuM  KsolTed  to  try  the  israe  of  a  bat- 
tle. Warlike  preparations  were  instantly  begun 
with  a  de^^ree  of  exertion,  great  in  reality,  but, 
«s  is  always  the  case  in  matters  obscure  and  dis- 
tant, magnified  by  the  voice  of  fame.  Without 
waiting  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
they  stormed  the  Roman  forts  and  castles,^  and 
by  proToking  danger,  made  such  an  impression, 
that  several  officers  in  Agricola's  army,  disguis- 
ing their  fear  under  the  specious  appearance  of 
prudent  eounseli,  recoomiended  a  sudden  re- 
treat to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being  driven 
back  to  the  other  aide  of  the  Firth.  Meanwhile 
Agricola  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
meditated  an  attack  in  various  quarters  at  once, 
and  thereupon,  lest  superior  numbers,  in  a 
country  where  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  defiles 
and  passes,  should  be  able  to  surround  him,  he 
divided  his  army,  and  marched  forward  in  three 
eolomns. 

XXVI.  The  Caledonians,  informed  of  this 
arrangement,  changed  their  plan,  and,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  fell  with  their  united  force  upon 
the  nintMegion,*  then  the  weakest  of  the  Ro- 
man army.  They  surprised  the  advanced  guard, 
and  having,  in  the  confusion  of  sleep  and  terror, 
put  the  sentinels  to  the  sword,  they  forced  their 
way  through  the  entrenchments.  The  conflict 
was  in  the  very  camp,  when  Agricola,  who  had 
been  informed  that  the  Barbarians  were  on  their 
march,  and  instant!}'  pursued  their  steps,  came 
up  to  the  relief  of  the  legion.  He  ordered  the 
swiftest  of  the  horse  and  light  infantry  to  ad- 
vance with  expedition,  and  charge  the  enemy  in 
the  rear,  while  his  whole  army  set  up  a  general 
shout  At  break  of  day  the  Roman  banners 
glittered  in  view  oif  the  Barbarians,  who  found 
themselves  hemmed  in  by  two  armies,  and  began 
to  relax  their  vigour.  The  spirit  of  the  legion 
revived.  The  men  perceived  that  the  moment 
of  distress  was  over,  and  the  struggle  was  now 
for  glory.    Acting  no  longer  on  the  defensive. 


5  Traces  of  these  forts  and  castles  are  still  extant  in 
FYahirtf  Ptrth,  and  airaiheam. 

6  This  battle,  Gordon  the  antiquarian  thinks,  was 
foufM  in  the  county  of  F^e ;  and  he  draws  htg  conclu- 
sion from  the  i^pearance  of  a  Roman  cainpksttll  to  be 
seen  at  a  place  called  Loeh-Ore,  about  two  miles  from 
Loch-Leven.  The  Ibnn  of  this  camp,  Gordon  says,  is 
nearest  to  a  square,  but  hi  many  parts  so  levelled  and 
defaced,  that  he  could  not  make  a  perfect  draught  of  it. 
To  the  south  of  this  camp  there  is  a  large  monias,  in 
which  are  daily  dog  up  the  roots  of  different  trees,  in 
such  abundance  as  serves  to  show  that  it  waa  formerly  a 
gT«at  wood;  which  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the 
ninth  legion  was  attacked  in  that  very  camp,  aiucc  Taci- 
tus tells  us,  that  if  the  bogs  and  woods  had  not  covered 
the  flight  of  the  Caledonians,  the  victory  obuined  by 
the  Bomans  would  have  ended  the  war.  We  are  fur- 
ther told,  that  near  this  place  there  is  a  small  village, 
called  the  Biabr;  a  word,  In  the  old  language,  signifying 
locMS  jmgntB,  the  spot  where  a  battle  was  fought.  See 
OofdoaCs  Bintnuy,  p.  36. 


they  rushed  on  to  the  attack.  In  the  veiy 
gates  f  of  the  camp  a  fierce  and  obstinate  engage- 
ment followed.  The  besieged  legion,  and. the 
forces  that  came  to  their  relief,  fought  with  a 
spirit  of  emulation;  the  latter  contending  for 
the  honour  of  succouring  the  distressed^  and  the 
former  to  prove  that  they  stood  in  no  need  of 
assistance.  The  Caledonians  were  put  to  the 
route ;  and  if  the  woods  and  marshes  8  had  not 
favoured  their  escape,  that  single  action  had  put 
an  end  to  the  war. 

XXVII.  By  this  victory,  so  complete  and 
glorious,  the  Roman  u-my  was  inspired  with 
confidence  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  new  pro- 
nounced themselves  invincible.  Nothing  could 
stand  before  them :  they  desired  to  be  led  into 
the  recesses  of  the  country,  and,by  following  their 
blow,  to  penetrate  to  the  extremity  of  the  island. 
Even  the  prudent  of  the  day  before  changed 
their  tone  with  the  event,  and  talked  of  nothing 
but  victory  and  conquest  Such  is  the  tax, 
which  the  commanders  of  armies  must  always 
pay;  the  merit  of  success  is  claimed  by  all; 
calamity  is  imputed  to  the  general  only. 

The  Caledonians,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
feat, abated  nothing  from  their  ferocity.  Their 
want  of  success,  they  said,  was  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  superior  courage ;  it  was  the  chance  of  war, 
or,  perhaps,  the  skill  of  the  Roman  general.  In 
this  persuasion  they  resolved  to  keep  the  field. 
They  listed  the  young  men  of  their  nation ; 
they  sent  their  wives  and  children  to  a  places  of  ^ 
safety ;  they  held  public  conventions  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  with  solemn  rite^  and  sacrifices  • 
formed  a  league  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
campaign  ended  in  this  manner,  and  the  two 
armies  inflamed  with  mutual  animosity,  retired 
into  winter-quarters. 

XXVIII.  In  the  course  of  the  same  sum- 
mer, a  cohort  of  the  Usipians  ^^  which  had  been 
raised  in  Germany,  and  thence  transported  to 
serve  in  Britain,  performed  an  exploit  so  daring 
and  extraordinary,  that  in  this  place  it  may  be 
allowed  to  merit  attention.  Having  murdered 
the  cei^turion,  who  was  left  in  the  oommaad, 
and  also  the  soldiers,  who,  for  the  purpose  of 


7  There  were  fbur  gates  to  a  Roman  camp;  one  on 
each  side  of  the  circumference,  accessible  for  the  use  of 
the  baggage-horses,  and  wide  In  case  of  a  sally.  The 
gates  had  their  distinct  names;  Prettoria,  Decumcmot 
Destroy  and  Siniatra. 

6  The  marshes  and  forests  that  protected  the  Caledo- 
nians were,  most  probably,  Loch-Leven^  and  the  woods 
that  grew  around  it,  as  mentioned  in  this  section,  note. 

9  All  public  resolutions  were  formed,  among  barba- 
rians, at  their  carousing  festivals  in  religious  groves.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  Civilis  drew  the  Batavians  and 
the  Germans  into  a  league  against  the  Romans.  See 
Tacitus,  JETit^  Iv.  s.  14. 

10  The  Usipians  inhabited  the  Dttchy  of  Cleves,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany.  See  the  Mimiun  t^  tfu  Q^r- 
mtm»t  s.  32.  note. 
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Intrododng  mUiUury  dUdpUne,  had  been  incor- 
porated with  the  several  companies,'  tliey  seized 
three  light  galleys,  and  forcing  the  masters  on 
board,  determined  to  sail  from  the  island.  One 
of  the  pilots  made  his  escape,  and  suspicion  fall- 
ing on  the  other  two,  they  were  both  killed  on 
the  spot.  Before  their  design  transpired,  the 
deserters  put  to  sea,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
who  beheld  their  vessels  under  way. 

They  had  not  sailed  far,  when  they  became 
the  sport  of  winds  and  waves.  They  made  fre- 
quent descents  on  the  cost  in  quest  of  plunder, 
and  had  various  conflicts  with  the  natives,  vic- 
torious in  some  places,  and  in  others  beat  back 
to  their  ships.  Reduced  at  length  to  the  extre- 
mity of  famine,  they  fed  on  their  companions, 
at  first  devouring  the  weakest,  and  afterwards 
deciding  among  themselves  by  lot.  In  this  dis- 
tress they  sailed  round  the  extremity  of  the 
Island,'  and,  through  want  of  skill  in  naviga- 


1  The  MatdpuH  were  companies  of  dot,  as  the  TSirma 
were  of  the  cavalry.  A  cohort  conaisled  of  sixty  com- 
panies, ten  In  each,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  six  hun- 
dred men.  Each  cohort  was  commanded  by  a  centu- 
rion. Roman  soldiers  were  intermixed  with  the  Usipi- 
ana,  In  order  to  Instruct  a  body  of  uiziliarlea  tn  the  art 
of  war. 

8  Tacitus  has  not  mentioned  the  place  from  which 
these  daring  adventurers  put  to  sea.  Dio  relates  the 
same  enterprise,  but  he  also  omits  the  port  from  which 
the  voyage  began.  All  we  learn  from  that  author,  or 
fipom  the  abridgment  of  Xiphilin ,  is,  that  certain  sol- 
dtera,  who  had  mutinied  against  their  centurions,  and 
put  them  to  death,  seized  a  vessel,  and  sailing  at  the 
mercy  of  winds  and  waves,  along  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  landed,  against  their  design,  upon  the  coast, 
near  one  of  the  camps  which  the  Romans  had  in  the 
country.  See  Bfannlng'a  Dion  Caselus,  v.  ii.  p.  62.  Taci- 
tus had  an  opportunity  of  being  Informed  by  Agricola, 
his  fiuhorln-law;  and  his  account  is,  therefoiv,  more 
circumstantial.  Prom  both  historians,  it  may  be  fairly 
collected,  that  the  outset  of  this  desiwrate  voyage  wan 
ehher  tnm  some  port  In  Galloway,  or  from  Cant  I  re 
in  Argyleshlre,  where  Agrlcola  had  stationed  his  garri- 
flone.  The  deserters.  In  the  course  of  their  voyage,  land- 
ed al  various  places,  and  suffered  by  famine  and  other 
disasters,  tUl  they  reached  the  eastern  coast,  where, 
and  where  only,  the  Romans  were  stationed  in  difierent 
encamproeata. 

The  adventurers  having  either  sailed  northward  of  the 
Orcades,  or  through  PentUmd  /Yr/A,  which  divides 
those  islands  from  the  extremity  of  Scotland,  reached 
the  German  Ocean ;  and  thence,  through  want  of  skill 
in  navigation,  or  driven  by  tempestuous  weather,  ar- 
rived at  length  in  the  Baltic  (3/rire  Suevicum)f  and  land- 
ed on  the  coast  of  the  Suevians.  Being  considered  as 
freebo.)U>rs  and  pirates,  iheir  story  gained  no  friends. 
The  boldness  of  their  entrrprise  found  no  admirers,  and 
their  sufferings  excited  n<i  comiMssion.  They  were 
seised  first  by  the  Siievi,  between  the  Visttda  and  the 
JBibe.  Those  who  rscaj^od  the  Suevians,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Frisians,  l>etwecn  the  Amisia  (tlie  Ems) 
and  the  Rhine.  Bein<;  sold  to  slavery,  many  of  them 
made  their  way  to  the  Roman  settlements  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  related  their  perils  by  sea 
and  land. 

^ 


tion,  were  wrecked  on  the  eontincBt,  wlme 
they  were  treated  as  pirates,  first  by  the  Sue- 
vians, and  afterwards  by  the  Frisians.      Being 
sold  to  slavery,  and  in  the  way  of  commerce 
turned  over  to  different  masters,  some  of  tbem 
reached  the  Roman  settlements  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  there  grew  famous  for  their  suf- 
ferings, and  the  bold  singularity  of  their  Toyage. 
In   the   beginning  of  the  following   summers 
Agricola  met  with  a  stroke  of  affliction  by  the 
loss  of  a  son,  about  a  year  old.     He  did   not 
upon  this  occasion  affect,  like  many  others,  the 
character  of  a  man  superior  to  the  feelings  of 
nature ;  nor  yet  did  he  suffer  his  grief  to  sink 
him  down  into  unbecoming  weakness.     He  felt 
the  impression,  but  regret  was  lost  in  the  aroca- 
tions  of  war. 

XXIX.  In  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  he 
despatched  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  uinoj  the 
coast  by  frequent  descents  in  different  places, 
and  spread  a  general  alarm.  He  put  himself,  in 
the  meantime,  at  the  head  of  his  army  equipped 
for  expedition,  and  taking  with  him  ft  select 
band  of  the   bravest  Britons,  of  known  and 


It  will  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  porpase,  and 
perhaps  not  unwelcome  to  the  reader  if  we  ofasem, 
that,  prior  to  the  adventure  of  the  Usipians,  there  was, 
in  a  former  age,  another  enterprise,  sUU  more  extraor- 
dinary.   Pliny  the  elder  relates  the  fact,  after  Conwiius 
Nepos,  who,  in  his  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  Xonfa, 
says,  that  in  the  consulship  of  Qointus  Metellns  Celrr, 
and  Lucius  Afranius  (A.  U.  C.  694,  before  Christ  0^, 
certain  Indians,  who  had  embarked  on  a  eomBMrcBl 
voyage,  were  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  and 
given  as  a  present,  by  the  king  of  the  Suevians,  to  Me- 
tellus,  who  was  at  that  time  proconsular  governor  of 
Gaul.    **  Cornelius  Nepos  de  septemriooall  cimin 
tradit,  Quinto  Metello  Celerl,  Lucil  Afranii  in  coose- 
lata  collegsB,  sed  turn  Gallhs  proconsul!,  Indoe  a  ivge 
Suevorum  dono  datos,  qui  ex  India  commercii  caosa 
navlgantes,  tempestatlbus  essent   In   Germaniaoi  ah* 
repii."    Pliny,  lib.  11.  s.  67.     The  work  of  Comelhis 
Nepos  has  not  come  down  to  us;  and  PUny,  as  k  seeaas, 
has  abridj^ed  too  much.    The  whole  tract  woold  have 
furnished  a  considerable  event  In  the  history  of  nav^a- 
tion.   At  present,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  whether  tlae 
Indian  adventurers  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Ek»pe, 
through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  thence  Into  the  Noitb- 
em  Seas;  or  whether  they  made  a  voyage  still  mors 
extraordinary,  by  passing  the  island  of  Japany  the  cc^st 
of  Stberia,  Kamrhatskoy  Zembla  in  the  Frosen  Ocean, 
and  thence  round  Lapland  and  Norway^  either  into  the 
Baltic  or  the  Gorman  Ocean.    In  the  former  case,  the 
passage  fn^m  the  East  Indies  was  actually  known  loo? 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Portuguese  In  the  year  l4Sr. 
In  the  second  case,  if  they  sailed  along  the  coast  oiChimk 
and  KKmrhat»kay  the  north-cast  passage,  hithen*)  at- 
tempted in  vain,  was  explored  many  centuries  ago. 

It  may  be  proper  tn  mention,  that  about  the  year 
1770,  a  set  of  navigators  from  Japan  were  driven  \iy  un.- 
pestimus  weather  tn  the  northern  coast  of  Silwria,  and, 
having  landod  at  Kamchatska.,  were  conveyed  to  Peters- 
burg, and  there  received  by  the  Empress  of  Russia 
witli  the  greatest  humanity. 

3  This  was  the  stmimer  in  the  year  of  Rome  697,  A.  IL 
fv4,  when  Agricola  oprnpd  the  sevrnih  campairn. 
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•ppvoTad  fidelity,  be  adTanced  as  far  as  the 
Crampian  hills,4  where  the  enemy  was  already 


4  To  asccruin  the  spot  where  the  Moiu  Orampiua  or 
OrmmpianSiU  stands,  Gordon  obeervei  in  hie  Itinerary, 
has  employed  the  antiquaries  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Camden,  and  moet  of  the  English,  in  their  com- 
mentaries on  this  paesage,  fix  it  at  a  place  called  Orant- 
Sftaib;  but  where  that  is,  Gordon  sajrl,  he  could  not  die- 
corer.  The  Scotch  antiquaries,  he  observes,  are  much 
divided :  some  contending  for  the  ahire  of  Angu$,  others 
for  the  BUur  qfAlhd  in  Perthshire  or  Ardoch  in  Strath- 
aUan.  After  examining  ihuee  different  pntpoeitione, 
Gordon  gives  hie  opinion,  that  the  Mone  Orampiua  ^ 
mentioned  bj  Tacitus,  is  in  Stratheam,  half  a  mile  aouth 
of  the  Kirk  of  Comerie.  His  reaeons,  as  well  ai  they 
can  be  condensed  in  thii  note,  are  as  follow :— In  the  first. 
place,  there  is  in  Scotland  a  most  remarkable  ridge  of 
mountains,  called  the  Gramplin  Hh<LS,  which  divide 
the  Highlanda  from  the  Lowlande^  reaching  from  Dum- 
btirton  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde  as  far  as  Aberdeen  on  the 
German  Ocean.  The  Mona  Qrampiue  in  question  is 
andoubladly  one  of  those  Grampian  Hills ;  and  that  it 
was  near  the  JSZrA  ^  Comerie^  Gordon  thinks  evident 
firom  the  following  facts.  Near  Comerie  he  found  a  large 
extended  plain,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  several 
miles  in  length :  and  on  one  part  of  the  plain,  a  noble 
square  Boman  encampment,  divided  into  two  partitions 
each  surrounded  with,  two  aggere9f  or  ramparts,  and 
between  them  a  large/oeso,  or  ditch,  with  four  distinct 
entimoces  into  the  camp,  analogous  to  those  described 
by  Josephus  when  the  Romans  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
Gordon  adds,  that  he  calculated  the  number  of  men 
contained  in  the  southmost  camp,  according  to  the  al- 
lowance of  ground  made  by  Polybius  for  each  foot-sol- 
dier, and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  conuined 
tba  precise  number  which  Tacitus  says  (sect,  xxxv.) 
A^ricola  had  under  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Mona 
QrepnpitUf  viz.  8000  auxiliaries ;  and  in  the  other  square, 
exactly  3000  horse.  The  plain  is  directly  at  the  foot  of 
the  OrampUm  Hitta ;  and  there  are  the  ooUaaf  or  rising 
groonds^  on  which  the  Caledonians  were  placed  before 
the  faaltls.  Nor  is  it  difflcull,  on  viewing  this  ground,  to 
guess  at  the  place  where  the  covinariif  or  charioteers, 
wheeled  about  Gordon  adds  one  argument  more,  which 
be  thinks  decisive :  the  moor,  on  which  the  camp  sunds, 
is  called  to  this  day  OtUdachan,  or  Oalgoehan  Roaa- 
moor;  not  that  QeUganu  constracted  the  camp,  but 
here  he  engaged  Agricola's  army ;  for  which  reason  bis 
name  is  left  on  the  place.  See  Gordon's  Itinerary i  p.  39 
and  40.— It  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  Mr.  Pennant,  a 
very  Ingenious  and  entertaining  traveller,  has  lately  vis- 
ited the  same  ground,  and  has  given  his  reasons  for  dis> 
eenting  from  Mr.  Gordon.  Wlut  that  gentleman  ad- 
vEBces,  niust  always  merit  attention.  The  camp,  he 
says,  which  Gordon  has  described,  lies  between  the 
river  Earn,  and  the  little  stream  called  the  Rurhel^  on 
a  plain  too  contracted  for  such  a  number  of  combatants 
as  Tacitus  says  there  was,  to  form  and  act  in,  or  for 
their  cliarioteers  or  cavalry  to  scour  the  field.  He  ad- 
mits that  tiiere  are  several  small  hills  near  the  greater, 
where  the  Britons  might  have  ranged  themselves  before 
the  battle.  But  the  distance  from  the  sea  Is,  with  Mr. 
Pennant,  an  insuperable  argument  against  this  being 
the  spot;  as  we  are  expressly  informed,  that,  Asricola 
sent  his  fleet  before,  in  order  to  distract  and  dividu  the 
enemy ;  and  that  he  himself  marched  with  his  army,  till 
he  arrived  at  the  Grampian  mountain,  where  he  found 
the  Caledonians  drawn  up  In  force.  Mr.  Pennant  says, 
from  the  whole  account  given  by  Tacitus,  It  should  be 
supposed  that  the  action  was  fought  in  an  open  cntintry, 
at  the  foot  of  certain  hills,  nut  in  a  lltil»-  pKnn  .tmidst 


posted  in  force.  Undismayed  by  their  former 
defeat,  the  Barbarians  expected  no  other  issue 
than  a  total  overthrow,  or  a  brave  revenge. 
Experience  had  taught  them  that  the  common 
cause  required  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their 
united  strength.  For  this  purpose,  by  treaties 
of  alliance,  and  by  deputations  to  the  several 
cantons,  they  had  drawn  together  the  strength  of 
their  nation.  Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men 
appeared  in  arms,  and  their  force  was  increasing 
every  day.  The  youth  of  the  country  poured 
in  from  all  quarters,  and  even  the  men  in  years, 
whose  vigour  was  still  unbroken,  repaired  to 
the  army,  proud  of  their  past  exploits,  and  the 
ensigns  of  honour  which  they  had  gained  by 
their  martial  spirit.  Among  the  chieftains, 
distinguished  by  their  birth  and  valour,  the 
most  renowned  was  Galgacu8.5     The  multitude 


defiles,  as  the  valleys  about  Comeria  consist  of.  Pen- 
nant's Tbur,  l7T2f  part  ii.  p.  96.  It  is  not  the  design  of 
this  note  to  decide  between  those  two  opposite  opinions ; 
but,  upon  duo  consideration,  it  may  be  found  that  Mr. 
Pennant's  arguments  are  far  from  being  conclusive. 
The  place,  however,  for  a  fiiir  investigation,  will  be, 
when  Tacitus  draws  up  both  armies  in  order  of  battle. 
We  shall  then  be  able  to  form  a  more  exact  idea  of  the 
spot ;  and,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  reason  to  accede  to 
Gordon's  opinion.    See  sect.  35,  and  note. 

2  In  the  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Galgaeua 
is  called  Gaidua ;  of  which  name  and  its  etymology, 
Gordon  gives  the  following  account: — Qalgacua  yras 
latinized  by  the  Romans  from  two  Highland  appellations, 
vis.  Gold  and  Cachach ;  the  first,  Galdt  being  the  proper 
name,  and  the  second  an  adjection  to  it,  from  the  battles 
he  had  fought ;  it  signifies  the  same  as  pralioaua  ;  Gold 
the  fighter  <^b<Utlaa ;  which  kind  of  nickname  is  still  In 
use  among  the  Highlanders.  Thus  the  late  Viscount 
Dundaa  was,  by  the  Highlanders  that  followed  him,  call, 
ed  John  Du-Nan'Cach,  Black-haired  John  who  Jlghto 
the  battlea :  and  in  like  manner  John  Duke  of  Argyle 
was  known  among  the  Highlanders  by  the  name  of 
John  Roy-Nan-Cach,  Red-haired  John  who  fighta  the 
battlea.  Gordon's  Uiruraryf  p.  40.  In  the  speech  as- 
cribed to  this  gallant  chieftain,  we  have  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  Roman  oppression.  The  various  arts  of  those  (^ 
ambitious  conquerors,  and  the  vices  of  their  government  ^^ 
in  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  are  painted  forth 
in  glaring  colours.  The  art  of  compressing  in.pathetio 
language,  with  precision  and  energy,  all  the  topics  that 
can  inspire  the  heart  of  man  with  a  generous  love  of 
liberty,  is  here  displayed  in  full  perfection.  It  may  in- 
deed be  doulited,  whether  Galganu  spoke  what  Tacitus 
has  put  into  his  mouth ;  but  that  he  harangued  his  men 
Is  highly  probable.  In  those  days,  no  battle  was  fought 
without  a  speech  from  the  general,  to  rouse  and  animate 
the  valour  of  his  army.  We  see  the  same  custom  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  and  we  find  it  among  the  savages 
of  America.  In  our  times  few  or  no  speeches  are  made 
at  the  head  of  the  line.  The  modern  general  has  no 
occasion  to  be  an  orator:  his  artillery  speaks  for  him. 
But  since  it  is  likely  that  Qalgacua  addressed  his  men, 
that  probability  is  ground  sufilcient  for  the  historian; 
and  Qalgarus,  then  upon  the  point  of  a  decisive  action, 
when  all  that  was'dear  to  him  depended  on  the  event, 
may  be  fairly  allowed  to  have  addressed  his  men  in  sub- 
stance at  least,  if  not  in  the  manner,  here  represented. 
The  foroMty  of  a  savage,  whose  bosom  glowed  with  the 
love  o(  liU'rty.  "Ives  warinih  and  spirit  to  the  whole 
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gathered  rouDd  bim,  eager  for  action,  and  barning 
with  UDcommon  ardour.  He  harangued  them  to 
the  followiug  effect : 

XXX.  **  When  I  consider  the  motives  that 
have  roused  us  to  this  war  $  when  I  reflect  on 
the  necessity  that  now  demands  our  firmest 
vigour,  I  expect  every  thing  great  and  noble 
from  that  union  of  sentiment  that  pervades  us 
all.  From  this  day  I  date  the  freedom  of  Britain. 
We  are  the  men,  who  never  crouched  in  bond- 
age. Beyond  this  spot  there  is  no  land,  where 
liberty  can  find  a  refuge.  Even  the  sea  is  shut 
against  us,  while  the  Roman  fleet  is  hovering 
on  the  coast.  To  draw  the  sword  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  is  the  true  glory  of  the  brave,  and, 
in  our  condition,  cowardice  itself  would  throw 
away  the  scabbard.  In  the  battles,  which 
have  been  hitherto  fought  with  alternate  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  our  countrymen  might  well 
repose  some  hopes  in  us  {  they  might  consider 
us  as  their  last  resource ;  they  knew  us  to  be 
the  noblest  sons  of  Britain,  placed  in  the  last 
recesses  of  the  land,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of 
liberty.  We  have  not  so  much  as  seen  the 
melancholy  regions,  where  slavery  has  debased 
mankind.  We  have  lived  in  freedom,  and  our 
eyes  have  been  unpolluted  by  the  sight  of  ignoble 
bondage. 

<*  The  extremity  of  the  earth  is  ours ;  defended 
by  our  situation,  we  have  to  this  day  preserved 
our  honour  and  the  rights  of  men.  But  we  are 
no  longer  safe  in  our  obscurity :  our  retreat  is 
laid  open :  the  enemy  rushes  on,  and,  as  things 
unknown  are  ever  magnified,  he  thinks  a  mighty 
conquest  lies  before  him.  But  this  is  the  end 
of  the  habitable  world,  and  rocks  and  brawling 
waves  fill  all  the  space  behind.  The  Romans 
are  in  the  heart  of  our  country  $  no  submission 
can  satisfy  their  pride;  no  concessions  can 
appease  their  fury.  While  the  land  has  any 
thing  left,  it  is  the  theatre  of  war ;  when  it  can 
yield  no  more,  they  explore  the  seas  for  hidden 
treasure.  Are  the  nations  rich,  Roman  avarice 
is  their  enemy.  Are  they  poor,  Roman  ambition 
lords  it  over  them.     The  east  and  the  west  have 


speech.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  Roman  page  has  any 
thing  to  compare  with  it.  Hie  critics  have  admired  the 
epeech  of  Purua  to  Alexander;  but,  excellent  as  it  is,  it 
shrinks  and  fades  away  before  the  Caledonian  orator. 
Even  thejpeech  of  Agricola,  which  follows  immediately 
after  it,  is  tame  and  feeble,  when  opposed  to  the  ardour, 
the  Impetuosity,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  British  chief. 
We  see  Tacltua  exerting  all  his  art  to  decorate  the  cha- 
racter of  his  fath0r4n*law:  but  he  had  neither  the  same 
vein  of  sentiment,  nor  the  same  generous  love  of  liberty, 
to  support  the  cause  of  an  ambitious  conqueror.  In  the 
harangue  of  Galgacust  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  springs 
fivm  two  principles :  he  admires  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
brave  Caledonian,  and  at  the  same  time  applauds  the 
noble  historian,  who  draws  up  a  charge  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  generously  liats 
on  the  sida  of  liberty. 


been  rifled,  and  the  spoiler  is  still  insatiate.  Tli« 
Romans,  by  a  strange  singularity  of  nature,  arw 
the  only  people  who  invade,  with  equal  ardour, 
the  wealth  and  the  poverty  of  nations.  To  rob, 
to  ravage,  and  to  murder,  in  their  imposing  lan- 
guage, are  the  arts  of  civil  policy.  When  they 
have  made  the  world  a  solitude,  they  call  it 
peace. 

XXXI.  "Our  children  and  relatives  are  dear 
to  us  all.  It  is  an  affection  planted  in  our  breast 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  And  yet  those  tender 
pledges  are  ravished  from  us  to  serve  in  distant 
lands.  Are  our  wives,'  our  sisters,  and  onr 
daughters,  safe  from  brutal  lust  and  open  viola- 
tion f  The  insidious  conqueror,  under  the  mask 
of  hospitality  and  friendship,  brands  them  with 
dishonour.  Our  money  is  conveyed  into  their 
treasury,  and  our  com  into  their  granaries.  Onr 
limbs  and  bodies  are  worn  out  in  clearing  woods, 
and  draining  marshes :  and  what  have  been  our 
wages  f  Stripes  and  insult  The  lot  of  the 
meanest  slave,  bom  in  servitude,  is  preferable 
to  ours :  he  is  sold  but  once,  and  his  master 
maintains  him;  but  Britain  every  day  invites 
new  tyrants,  and  every  day  pampers  their  pride. 
In  a  private  family  the  slave,  who  is  last  bought 
in,  provokes  the  mirth  and  ridicule  of  the  whole 
domestic  crew:  and  in  this  general  servitude, 
to  which  Rome  has  reduced  the  world,  the 
case  is  the  same:  we  are  treated  at  first,  as 

kobjects  of  derision,  and  then  marked  out  for 

'destruction. 

« What  better  lot  can  we  expect  ?  We  hive 
no  arable  lands  to  cultivate  -for  a  master;  no 
mines  to  dig  for  his  avarice ;  no  harbours  to  im- 
prove for  his  commerce.  To  what  end  should 
the  conqueror  spare  us  ?  Our  virtue  and  undaant* 
ed  spirit  are  crimes  in  the  tjts  of  the  conqueror, 
and  will  render  us  more  obnoxious.  Our  re- 
mote situation,  hitherto  the  retroat  of  freedom, 
and  pn  that  account  the  more  suspected,  will 
only  serve  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  our  enemies. 
We  must  expect  no  mercy.  Let  us  therefore 
dare  like  men.  We  all  are  summoned  by  the 
great  call  of  nature;  not  only  those  who  know 
the  value  of  liberty,  but  even  such  as  think  life 
on  any  terms  the  dearest  blessing.  The  Trioo- 
bantes,^  who  had  only  a  woman  to  lead  them  on, 
were  able  to  carry  fire  and  sword  through  a 
whole  colony.  They  stormed  the  camps  of  the 
enemy,  and  if  success  had  not  intoxicated  them, 
they  had  been,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  deliverers 
of  their  country.  And  shall  not  we,  uncon- 
quered,  and  undebased  by  slavery,  a  nation  ever 
free,  and  struggling  now,  not  to  recover,  but  to 
ensure  our  liberties,^  shall  we  not  go  forth  the 


1  The  Trinobantes,  or  the  people  of  Essex,  joined  the 
Icenians  in  the  grand  revolt  under  Boadicea.  See  this 
Tract,  sect.  xvi.  and  JbmaU,  h.  xiv.  s.  31. 

2  nUs  passage  hasoccasioned  mnch  controversy  amoof 
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ehuBplolia  at  our  eoBDtrf  t  Sbill  we  irot,  by  om 
gcnercDi  atToit,  ihow  the  Romint,  tbit  wi  iri 
tb*  ntao  whom  CkledoDii  hu  reMcred  lo  b«  u 
Miton  of  the  public  weal  f 

XXXU.  "  We  know  the  muiiien  of  the  Ra 
nui  I  end  ue  wa  lo  Imigioe  tbit  their  Teloa 
lo  the  Geld  li  e>|tul  to  their  trragiuce  id  lima  of 
peue  >  B7  our  diiteaiiDni  (hcii  gler?  ritei 
*icn  of  their  eDcinie*  en  Iha  negitire  virli 
the  Romui  umft  if  that  mif  be  celled  in  un;, 
which  i>  no  battel  then  ■  nicillaj  crew  of  Tiiloai 
aaUong,  held  together  b7  lueeeti,  end  leidy  lo 
crumble  »w*y  in  the  &nt  reretia  of  forlune. 
That  thii  will  be  theii  bte,  no  ooe  cut  doubt, 
niileit  we  luppoie  thel  the  Geul,  Iha  Geimie, 
end  (wilh  ihuoe  I  tiU)  the  BriConj,  ■  tnercen- 
■17  bend,  who  hire  (beii  blood  in  a  foreign  ler- 
lice,  willedbere  from  priaciple  to  ■  new  mu- 
ter, whom  the7  hate  lately  gerred,  aod  long 
daletted.  Thar  ua  now  anliited  by  awe  and 
terror  i  break  theli  fetlait,  eod  the  nuD  who 
forfela  to  fear,  will  aeek  revenge. 

"  All  that  can  Iniplre  the  hnmui  heart,  ateiy 
motive  that  ceo  excite  ui  to  deede  of  valour,  ia 
on  onr  aide.  The  Rnmus  have  no  wirei  1  in 
the  field  to  animate  theli  drooping  apiriti  do 
parent!  to  repraaeh  their  want  of  eoerage.  Tkej 
■renoC  lilted  in  Ihe  came  of  their  couDtryi  their 
coanti7,  if  anj  Iber  have,*  Ilea  at  a  distance. 
Tbey  are  a  baud  of  roerceuariea,  a  wretched  hand- 
fal  of  devoted  men,  who  tremble  and  look  aghait 
aa  tbef  roll  their  ayaa  around,  and  aee  on  erttj 
aide  objectt  unknown  before.  The  akj  over  their 
beadi,  tlie  tea,  (he  wooda,  all  Ibinga  conipire  Ic 
fill  them  with  doubt  and  terror.     They  eomi 
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like   victim],  delivered  into  our  handa  bj  tb* 
goda,  to  fall  Ihii  day  a  lacrlfice  lo  freedom. 

"  In  Iheeniuisg  battle  be  not  deceived  by  falae 
appearaDceii  the  glitter  of  gold  and  lilter  >  maj 
dazzle  the  eye)  but  ki  ua  It  i>  harmleai,  lo  the 


Romi 


ihall  Bod  a  number  of  generoui  warriora  ready  to 
aaaiil  our  cauaa.  The  Britoni  know  thai  for  out 
common  libectiei  we  draw  the  avangiog  aword. 
The  Gauli  will  remember  thai  they  once  were 
a  free  people  1  and  the  Germane,  aa  the  UaipU 
anae  lalely  did,  will  deaert  their  coloura.  The 
Homana  have  left  nothing  in  Iheir  rear  lo  op- 
poac  ua  in  ihe  ponnit ;  their  forla  are  ongarri- 
aoaed  1  the  veleraat  in  their  coloniei  droop  with 
age  I  In  Ihelr  municipal  towni,  nothing  bul  an- 
archy, denpolic  govemmant,  and  ditefl^cled  anb- 
jecta.  Id  me  behold  your  general ;  behold  an 
army  of  frcebora  men.  Your  enemy  ig  before 
you,  and.  In  hia  train,  heavy  Iribulaa,  dnidgary 
in  the  minei,  and  all  the  horrora  of  alavery. 
A.re  Ihoae  calamities  to  be  entailed  upon  ui  1  Or 
■ball  Ibla  day  relieve  na  by  a  bme  revenge  > 
Then  la  the  field  of  battle,  and  let  thai  deter- 
mine. Let  ua  aeek  the  enemy,  and,  aa  we  ruah 
upon  him,  remember  Ihe  glory  delivered  down 
to  01  by  our  anceaton  i  and  let  each  man  think 
that  npon  bis  iwoid  dependa  the  fate  of  all  pos- 
terity." 

XXXllL  Thia  apeech  waa  received,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  Barbarians,  with  war 
song),  with  aavage  howtiogi,  and  a  wild  nproat 
of  military  applaaae.  Their  battallona  began  to 
form  a  line  of  battle  j  the  brave  and  warlike 
Tusbed  forward  to  the  front,  and  the  Geld  glll- 
tered  with  the  blaze  of  arma.  The  Homina  on 
their  aide  bamed  with  equal  ardonr.  Agrieola 
saw  tbe  impetlenl  spiril  of  his  men,  bnl  did  ool 
think  proper  to  begin  the  engagement,  till  ha 
conBnned  their  eouiage  by  the  following  speech  i 
"  It  is  now,  my  fellow-aoldien,  Ibe  eigbtb  year' 
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7  There  la  here  a  emell  miatake,  Iha  error  partiaps  of 
e  copyist;  aa  thIa,  In  fact,  waa  Afrtcola'i  eeienlh 
knpalgn.  In  Ihe  apeech  Ihat  fcllowa,  Ihe  raadar  wHI 
*  the  coloure  of  rhetoric  employed,  lo  SaUsr  Ibe  nt 
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of  our  senrice  la  Britain.  During  that  time» 
the  genius  and  good  auspices  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, with  your  assistance  and  unwearied  la- 
bour, have  made  the  island  our  own.  In  all  our 
expeditions,  in  every  battle,  the  enemy  has  felt 
your  valour,  and  by  your  toil  and  perseverance 
the  very  nature  of  the  country  has  been  con- 
quered. I  have  been  proud  of  my  soldiers,  and 
you  have  had  no  reason  to  blush  for  your  gene- 
ral. We  have  carried  the  terror  of  our  arms 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  other  soldiers,  or  any 
former  general  ;t  we  have  penetrated  to  the 
extremity  of  the  land.  This  was  formerly  the 
boast  of  vainglory,  the  mere  report  of  fame  { it  is 
now  historical  truth.  We  have  gained  possession 
sword  in  hand ;  we  are  encamped  on  the  utmost 
limits,  of  the  island.  Britain  is  discovered,  and 
by  the  discovery  conquered. 

"  In  our  long  and  laborious  marches,  when 
you  were  obliged  to  traverse  moors,  and  fens, 
and  rivers,  and  to  climb  steep  and  craggy  moun- 
tains, it  was  still  the  cxy  of  the  bravest  amongst 
you.  When  shall  we  be  led  to  battle  ?  When 
shall  we  see  the  enemy  ?  Behold  them  now  be- 
fore you.  They  are  hunted  out  of  their  dens 
and  caverns;  your  wish  is  granted,  and  the  field 
of  glory  lies  open  to  your  swords.  One  victory 
mote  makes  this  new  world  our  own ;  but  re- 
member that  a  defeat  involves  us  all  in  the  last 
distress.  If  we  consider  the  progress  of  our 
arms,  to  look  back  is  glorious ;  the  tract  of  coun- 
try that  lies  behind  us,  the  forests  which  you 
have  explored,  and  the  sestuaries  which  you  have 
passed,  are  monuments  of  eternal  fame.  But 
our  fame  can  only  last,  while  we  press  forward 
•on  the  enemy.  If  we  give  ground,  if  we  think 
of  a  retreat,  we  have  the  same  difficulties  to 
surmount  again.  The  success,  which  is  now 
our  pride,  will  in  that  case  be  our  worst  misfor- 
tune. We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  the  country ;  the  enemy  knows  the 
defiles  and  marshes,  and  will  be  supplied  with 
provisions  in  abundance.  We  have  not  those 
advantages,  but  we  have  hands  that  can  grasp 
the  sword,  and  we  have  valour,8  that  gives  us 
every  thing.  With  me  it  has  long  been  a  settled 


dier's  pride,  and  decorate  the  lust  of  dominion  with  spe- 
cious and  seducing  appearances. 

1  Under  all  former  commanders,  the  scene  of  action 
was  in  thai  {)art  uf  Britain  called  England.  Slatius,  in- 
deed,  using  his  ix>eticHl  license,  carries  Bolanus  as  far 
as  ThuUj  and  crowns  his  hero  with  laurels  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  See  sect  yiii.  note,  and  xvi.  note. 
But  Agricola  was  the  first  iioman  general  that  carried 
his  victorious  arms  into  Caledonia,  and  reduced  that 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  7\zy. 

2  Livy  iias  a  similar  sentiment.  The  soldiers,  he 
says,  fixed  their  eyes  on  their  arms  and  the  swords  in 
their  hands,  which  they  considered  as  their  only  hope. 
"Axma  tanlum  ferrumque  in  deztris,  velut  solas  re- 
Uquiae  spei  sue,  inuientas."   Lib.  v.  s.  42. 


principle,  that  the  bade  of  a  general  or  his  sray 
is  nevw  safe.  Which  of  you  would  not  rather 
die  witn  honour,  than  live  in  infamy  f  Bat  life 
and  honour  are  this  day  inseparable  ;  they  are 
fixed  to  one  spot.  Should  fortune  declare 
against  us,  we  die  on  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
world ;  and  to  die  where  nature  ends,  cannot  be 
deemed  inglorious. 

XXXIV.  « If  our  present  struggle  were  with 
nations  wholly  unknown  i  if  we  had  to  do  with 
an  enemy  new  to  our  swords,  I  should  call  to 
mind  the  example  of  other  armies.  At  present 
what  can  I  propose  so  bright  and  animatii^  as 
your  own  exploits  ?  I  appeal  to  your  own  eyes: 
behold  the  men  drawn  up  against  you :  are  they 
not  the  same,  who  last  year,  under  covert  of  the 
night,  assaulted  the  ninth  legion,*  and,  upon 
the  first  shout  of  our  army,  fled  before  you  ?  A 
band  of  dastards  !  who  have  subsisted  hitherto, 
because  of  all  the  Britons  they  are  the  most  ex- 
peditious runaways. 

"  In  woods  and  forests  the  fierce  and  nobk 
animaU  attack  the  huntsmen  and  rush  on  cer- 
tain destruction ;  but  the  timorous  herd  is  soasi 
dispersed,  scared  by  the  eound  and  clamour  of 
the  chase.  In  like  manner,  the  bray«  and  war- 
like Britons  have  long  since  perished  by  the 
sword.  The  refuse  of  the  nation  still  remains. 
They  have  not  staid  to  make  head  against  you ', 
they  are  hunted  down  (  they  are  caught  in  the 
toils.  Benumbed  with  fear,  they  stand  mo- 
tionless on  yonder  spot,  which  you  will  render 
for  ever  memorable  by  a  glorious  victory.  Here 
you  may  end  your  labours,  and  dose  a  sene  of 
fifty  years  *  by  one  great,  one  glorious  day.  Let 
your  country  see,  and  let  the  commonwealth 
bear  witness,  if  the  conquest  of  Britain  has  been 
a  lingering  work,  if  the  seeds  of  rebellion  have 
not  been  crushed,  that  we  at  least  have  done  oar 
duty." 

XXXV.  During  this  harangue,  whilst  Agri- 
cola  was  still  addressing  the  men,  a  more  thaa 
common  ardour  glowed  on  every  countenance. 
As  soon  as  the  general  ended,  the  field  rang 
with  shouts  of  applause.  Impatient  for  the 
onset,  the  soldiers  grasped  their  arms.  Agri- 
cola  restrained  their  violence,  till  he  formed  his 
order  of  battle.     The  auxiliary  infantiy,^  in 


3  An  account  of  this  attack.  In  which  the  lecioa,  if 
Agricola  tiad  not  arrived  in  time,  would  probal>tT  haw 
been  cut  u>  pieces,  is  given  in  this  Tract,  sect.  xrri. 

4  AuluB  Flauiius  undertook  his  expedition  into  Brv 
uin,  A.  U.  C.  796.  From  that  time  to  the  baule  now 
imiMsndin.s,  one  or  two  and  forty  years  had  elapsrd: 
Agricola  did  not  think  an  exact  staieoaenl  necessary; 
he  was  speaking  to  the  passiooS}  and,  therefore,  vmd 
an  oratorical  amplification. 

o  We  are  now  on  the  point  of  a  great  and  decisive  tc 
tion.  The  motives  tiiat  incite  both  armies  have  beca 
displayed  with  energy.  On  one  side,  the  libeity  of  a 
people  Is  depending ;  on  the  other,  the  Cue  of  the  Be- 
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number  about  eight  thowaod,  occupied  the  centre. 
The  wings  consisted  of  three  thousand  horse. 


man  army.   The  order,  in  which  the  combatants  were 
drawn  up,  is  now  presented  to  us,  but  with  the  usual 
Ivevky  of  Tacitus.   All  this  preparation  keeps  the 
reader  in  suspense,  and  fills  the  mind  with  expecutlon. 
As  Britons  we  feel  for  our  ancestors,  and  as  scholars 
we  are  dassled  bjr  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name.    We 
have  now  before  us  the  preparation  for  the  noelUng 
Been:    The  main  body  of  the  Caledonians  took  post  on 
the  acclivity  of  the  Grampian  mount;  their  advanced 
lines  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  ranks  rose  one 
above  another,  in  regular  order,  to  the  summit.    The 
charioteers  and  horsemen  advanced  on  the  open  plain, 
and  rushed  to  and  fro  with  wild  velocity.   On  the  side 
of  the  Komsnsi  the  order  of  baUle  was  aa  follows  :— 
Eight  thousand  auxiliaries  formed  the  centre ;  the  cav- 
alry, amounting  to  three  thousand,  took  post  in  the 
wings;  the  legions  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  near  the 
Intrenchments,  to  act  as  occasion  required,  as  a  body 
of  reserve ;  and,  that  tlie  enemy  might  not  be  able  to 
make  an  hnpression  on  the  flank,  the  front  lines  of  the 
army  were  extended  to  a  considerable  length.   Brotier, 
In  his  note  on  this  passage,  adds,  that  the  spot  where 
the  battle  was  fought  was  in  Straiheam,  near  the  JSrk 
qf  ComerU  :  for  this  he  relies  on  the  authority  of  Gor- 
don. The  camp,  described  in  two  divisions,  one  for  the 
aaxiliaries,  and  the  other  for  the  cavalry  (see  sect.  xxix. 
note,)  appears  to  him  to  be  a  circumstance  of  great 
weight,  as  indeed  it  must  to  every  one  who  considers 
that  the  Romans  seldom  or  never  came  to  action  till 
they  had,  In  some  convenient  place,  formed  a  camp, 
and  Uirown  up  their  intrenchments,  to  secure  their 
retreaL   There  were  besides,  as  appears  in  Gordon's 
Itinerary,  other  camps  in  the  adjacent  country,  from 
which  Agricola  drew  together  the  main  strength  of  the 
army.   Mr.  Pennant  observes,  that,  according  to  Taci- 
tus, the  Caledonians  wen  above  thirty  thousand  strong, 
and  could  not  act  with  effect  in  close  and  narrow  de- 
files.  See  sect.  zxlz.  note.   But,  as  it  should  seem,  the 
■pot  was  chosen  by  Galgacus,  with  a  view  to  draw  the 
W«"*«w  Into  a  contracted  plain,  and  then  pour  down 
upon  them  from  the  high  grounds,  and  the  Grampian 
hilL   On  the  other  hand,  Agricola,  who  Is  celebnited 
for  skill  In  choosing  his  ground}  might  also  prefer  a 
place  where  thirty  thousand  men  could  not  at  once 
attack  an  Inferior  anny.   In  this  It  appears  that  he 
succeeded.    We  are  told,  that  the  enormous  swords  of 
the  Caledonians  were  unfit  for  an  engagement  in  a 
confined  space;  in  onto  pmgnam  non  toUrabarU:  and 
afterwarda,  when  the  charioteers  rushed  into  the  heat 
of  the  action,  they  were  soon  entangled  among  the 
tnequalilies  of  the  ground ;  i>utqualibu»  loeU  fuBrebant, 
The  objection,  therefore,  to  the  narrowness  of  the  field 
of  baule,  on  which  Mr.  Pennant  lays  so  much  stress, 
seems  to  lose  Its  force,  when  we  find  that  the  baule 
was  actually  fought  In  a  place  of  no  great  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  hills,  beside  the  Grampian 
mountain,  where  the  main  body  of  the  Caledonians  lay 
in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  rush  down  upon  the  Ro- 
mans.  Aa  to  the  distance  from  the  sea,  which  Mr. 
Pennant  calls  an  Insvpenble  ai^ument,  as  Agricola 
sent  forward  bis  fleet  to  distract  the  enemy,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  decisive  circumstance.   In  Agrlcola's  rfxth 
campaign  (see  sect  lonr.)  Tacitus  tolls  us,  that  the 
fleet  and  land  forces  proceeded  In  sight  of  each  other. 
In  the  present  expediUon,  that  Is  not  said  to  have  been 
the  caae.   The  Roman  general  might  order  his  fleet  to 
sail  across  the  friths  both  of  the  7Vy  and  the  F\irtht 
wfaOa  ha  kfanseU^  at  the  head  of  his  armyi  marched  in 
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The  legions  were  stationed  in  tlie  reur,  at  th« 
head  of  the  intrenchments  as  a  body  of  reserve 
to  support  the  ranks,  if  necessary,  bat  otherwise 
to  remain  inactive,  that  a  victory,  obtained 
without  the  effusion  of  Roman  blood  might  be 
of  higher  value.. 

The  Caledonians  kept  possession  of  the  rising 
grounds,  extending  their  ranks  as  wide  as  pos^ 
sible,  to  present  a  formidable  show  of  battle. 
Their  first  line  was  ranged  on  the  plain,  the 
rest  in  a  gradual  ascent  on  the  ^cclivity  of  the 
hill.  The  intermediate  space  between  both 
armies  was  filled  with  the  charioteers  s  and 
cavalry  of  the  Britons,  rushing  to  and  fro  in 
wild  career,  and  traversing  the  plain  with  noise 
and  tumult  The  enemy  being  greatly  superior 
in  number,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  Romans  might  be  attacked  both  in  front 
and  flank  at  the  same  time.  To  prevent  that 
mischief,  Agricola  ordered  his  ranks  to  form  a 
wider  range.  Some  of  the  ofiUcers  saw  that  the 
lines  were  weakened  into  length,  and  therefore 
advised  that  the  legions  should  be  brought  for* 
ward  into  the  field  of  action.  But  the  general 
was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  easily  dissuaded  from 
his  purpose.  Flushed  with  hope,  and  firm  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  he  immediately  dismounted, 
and,  dismissing  his  horse,  took  his  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  colours. 

XXXVI.  The  battle  began,  and  at  first  was 
maintained  at  a  distance.  The  Britons  neither 
wanted  skill  nor  resolution.  With  their  long 
swords,  and  targets  f  of  small  dimension,  they 
had  the  address  to  elude  the  missive  weapons  of 


quest  of  the  enemy,  then  actually  assembled  at  the 
Grampian  hilL  In  case  of  a  defeat,  the  ships  were,  per- 
haps, In  the  Frith  of  Thy  to  receive  the  flying  army. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  from  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  battle,  that  the  Caledonians,  &r  from  wishing  to 
act  In  a  wlde-extonded  plain,  chose  a  spot,  where  they 
were  postod  to  advantage,  on  the  hills.  When  at  last 
they  quitted  their  festnesses.  It  is  evident  that  they 
could  not  exert  themselves  with  effect  amidst  the  nar- 
row defiles.  Upon  the  whole,  the  controversy  will  not 
easily  be  decided :  antiquarians  are  seldom  willing  to 
agree,  and  the  Grampian  hill  is  likely  to  continue  a 
subject  of  contention.  The  reader,  who  promises  him- 
self either  pleasure  or  instruction  from  the  Inquiry, 
will  do  well  to  peruse  the  argumente  of  Gordon  and 
Mr.  Pennant,  as  suted  by  themselves.  He  will  then  be 
able  to  drew  his  own  conclusion. 

6  From  this  passage,  It  is  evident,  that  while  the  Cal- 
edonians kept  their  post  on  the  Grampian  hill,  and  the 
adjacent  helghte,  the  plain  was  wide  enough  for  the 
charioteers  and  cavalry ;  but,  In  the  heat  of  the  engage* 
ment,  they  were  drawn  Imo  narrow  passes,  where  they 
could  no  longer  act  with  vigour. 

7  These  targets,  in  Latin  ectro,  were  made  of  osiers, 
or  boards,  covered  over  with  leather.  The  Caledonians, 
who  fought  on  this  occasion,  left  the  fashion  of  their 
armour,  as  well  as  an  example  of  courage,  to  late  po^ 
terity.  The  broad  sword  and  target  are  well  known  to 
have  been,  in  oMdem  times,  the  peculiar  arms  of  iha 
Highlanders. 
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their  anned  eharioti,  ratlMd  at  foil  ipecd  into 
the  thick  of  the  battle,  where  the  infantrx  were 
engaged.  Their  first  impression  struck  m.  gen- 
eral terror,  but  their  career  was  soon  checked 
by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the  close- 
embodied  ranks  of  the  Romans.  Nothing  could 
less  resemble  an  engagement  of  the  cavmlry. 
Pent  up  in  narrow  places,  the  Barbarians  crowd- 
ed upon  each  other,  and  were  driven  or  dragged 
along  by  their  own  horses.  A  scene  of  eosf«* 
sion  followed.  Chariots  without  a  gQide,  and 
horses  without  a  rider,  broke  from  the  ranks  in 
wild  disorder,  and  flying  every  way,  as  fear  and 
consternation  urged,  they  overwhelmed  their 
own  files,  and  trampled  down  all  who  came  in 
their  way. 

XXXVn.  Meanwhile  the  Britons,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  their  post  on  the  hills,  looking 
down  with  contempt  on  the  scanty  numbers  of 
the  Roman  army,  began  to  quit  their  statien. 
Descending  slowly,  they  hoped,  by  wheeling 
round  the  field  of  battle,  to  attack  the  vieton 
in  the  rear.  To  counteract  their  design.  Agri- 
cola  ordered  four  squadrons  of  horse,  which  he 
had  kept  as  a  body  of  reserve,  to  advance  to  the 
charge.  The  Britons  poured  down  with  impet- 
uosity, and  retired  with  equal  precipitation.  At 
1  The  Baiarians,  after  their  revolt  under  CivlliiJthe  same  time,  the  cavalry,  by  the  directions  of 
which  ended  A  U.  C.  883,  A.  D.  70.  (we  ^  b.  v.  B.^%e  general,  wheeled  round  from  the  wings,  and 


the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discharge 
a  thick  volley  of  their  own.  To  bring  the  con- 
flict to  a  speedy  decision,  Agricola  ordered  three 
Batavian  and  two  Tungrian  cohorts  >  to  charge 
the  enemy  sword  in  hand.  To  this  mode  of 
attack  those  troops  had  been  long  accustomed, 
but  to  the  Britons  it  was  every  way  disadvan- 
Ugeons.  Their  small  targets  afforded  no  pro- 
tection, and  their  unwieldy  swords,  not  sharp- 
ened to  a  point,9  could  do  but  little  execution  in 
a  close  engagement.  The  Batavians  rushed  to 
the  attack  with  impetuous  fury ;  they  redoubled 
>  their  blows,  and  with  the  bosses  of  their  shields 
bruised  the  enemy  in  the  face,  and  having  over- 
powered all  resistance  on  the  plain,  began  to 
force  their  way  up  the  ascent  of  the  hill  in 
regular  order  of  battle.  Incited  by  their  ex- 
ample, the  other  cohorts  advanced  with  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  and  cut  their  way  with  terrible 
slaughter.  Eager  in  pursuit  of  victory,  they 
pressed  forward  with  determined  fury,  leaving 
behind  them  numbers  wounded,  but  not  slain, 
and  others  not  so  much  as  hurt. 

The  Roman  cavalry,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
forced  to  give  ground."    The  Caledonians,  in 


renewed  their  ancient  friendship  with  the  Romans 
Several  InscripUons  on  altars,  having  Cohan  prima 
Batavarum  engraved  on  them,  having  been  dug  np  in 
the  north  of  England.  Several  others,  commemorating 
die  Tungrian  cohorts,  have  been  Ibund,  as  may  be  seen 
lo  Gordon's  lUneraiy. 

S  Broiler  observes,  from  VegeUas,  b.  i.  s.  12,  that  the 
Britons  fought  with  the  edge  of  their  sword,  and  cut  and 
hewed  the  enemy.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  made 
use  of  the  point,  and,  in  close  engagement,  had  greatly 
the  advantage. 

3  The  British  warrior  la  his  chariot  Is  here  called 
CavinariuBi  the  driver  of  tieovinua.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  thechieltain  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  Greeks,  thought  it  a  point  of  honour  to  guide  the 
car,  while  other  combatants  from  the  same  vehicle  an- 
noyed the  enemy.  See  this  Tract,  s.  xii.  note.  Some  of 
the  critics  will  have  it,  that  the  word  arvinut  must  have 
been  coined  by  Tacitus,  since  it  is  not  to  be  found  In 
any  other  Latin  writer :  but  they  forget  that  Lucan  has 
used  it,  and  he  wrote  his  Fharsalla  before  Tacitus  was 
grown  up  to  man's  esuoe : 

Bl  docflb  rwlar  Boiutnd  Brica  OmM. 

Phan.  Uh  L  Tcr.  41 

The  name  used  by  Gasar  for  the  Britons*  warlike 
chariot  is  assaoA.  Their  way  of  fighting  In  those  vehi- 
cles, he  tells  us,  is  as  follows:— They  first  drive  round 
all  pans  o(  the  lines,  throwing  their  darts,  and,  bj  the 
very  terror  of  their  horses,  and  tlie  rattling  of  their 
wheels,  disordering  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  When  they 
have  forced  their  way  into  the  thick  of  the  cavalry,  they 
leap  from  their  chariots,  and  fight  on  toot.  Meanwhile 
the  drivers  retire  a  litUe  way  from  the  combat,  and  place 
themselves  In  such  a  manner  as  to  favour  the  retreat 
of  their  comrades,  should  they  be  overpowered  by  the 
enemy.  Thus  they  perform  the  part  of  nimble  horse- 
men, and  stable  tnfcntiy.  By  continual  exercise  they 
hava  arrived  at  such  expsrtness,  thai  in  the  most  steep 


fell  with  great  slaughter  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  who  now  perceived  that  their  own 
stratagem  was  turned  against  tbemtelTcs. 

The  field  presented  a  dreadful  spectacle  of 
carnage  and  destruction.  The  Britons  fled ;  the 
Romans  pursued  i  they  wounded,  gashed,  and 
mangled  the  runaways ;  they  seized  their  pris- 
oners, and,  to  be  ready  for  others,  butchered 
them  on  the  8pot4  Despair  and  horror  appeared 
in  various  shapes :  in  one  part  of  the  field  the 
Caledonians,  sword  in  hand,  fled  in  crowds 
from  a  handful  of  Romans  i  in  other  places. 


and  difficult  places  they  can  slop  their  horses  at  fidl 
stretch,  turn  them  which  way  they  pleaee,  run  along 
the  pole,  rest  on  the  harness,  and  with  incredible  agil* 
ity  recover  their  seat  in  the  chariot.  BtlL  Gall  lib.  iv. 
s.  33.   Duncan's  C^Bsor,  b.  iv.  s.  29. 

4  Longlnus  has  oboervad,  that  banishing  copolallvas 
is  a  great  help  to  the  grandeur  of  a  sentence ;  when 
conjunctions  are  artfully  discarded,  ihe  periods  are 
poured  along  in  such  a  manner  that  they  seem  to  o«v 
strlp  the  thought  of  the  speaker.  He  cites  a  passage  m 
Xenophon  as  an  example :  Closing  their  shields  tofeiher, 
they  were  pushed,  they  fought,  they  slew,  they  were 
slain.  In  describing  the  route  of  Catiline's  army,  Sal- 
lust  says,  They  fled,  they  were  followed,  they  wm« 
killed,  they  were  taken— tSbgnii,  /ngert,  oeddi,  capi. 
Tacitus  saw  the  hurry,  the  force,  the  rapMiiy  of  the 
disjoioted  words  in  Sallost,  and  thought  the 
worthy  of  Imitation.  Voltaire  haa  endeavoured  to 
the  wild  disorder  of  a  battle  in  the  same  manner: 


IVwKiJi,  AniSik,  LomfaM,  qM  hi 
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wlthoiit  a  wnpon  l«fl,  they  factd  eveiy  danger 
wd  nisbad  on  certain  death.  Swords  and 
bncklert,  mangled  limbs  and  dead  bodies,  cover- 
ed the  plain.  The  field  was  red  with  blood. 
The  vanquished  Britons  had  their  moments  of 
returning  courage,  and  gave  proofs  of  virtue  and 
of  brave  despair.  Thejr  fled  to  the  woods,  and, 
rallying  their  scattered  numbers,  surrounded 
such  of  the  Rootans  as  pursued  with  too  much 
cagfrness. 

I^jigrteola  was  eveiy  where  present  He  saw 
the  danger,  and,  if  he  had  not  in  the  instant 
taken  due  precaution,  the  victorious  army  would 
have  had  reason  to  repent  of  too  much  confi- 
dence in  success.  The  light-armed  cohorts  had 
orders  to  invest  the  woods.  Where  the  thickets 
were  too  close  for  the  horse  to  enter,  the  men 
dismounted  to  explore  the  passes,  and  where  the 
woods  gave  an  opening,  the  rest  of  the  cavalry 
rushed  in,  and  scoured  the  country.  The  Bri- 
tons, seeing  that  the  pursuit  was  conducted  in 
compact  and  regular  order,  dispersed  a  second 
time,  not  in  collected  bodies,  but  in  consterna- 
tion, flying  in  different  ways  to  remote  lurking 
places,  solicitous  only  for  their  personal  safety, 
and  no  longer  willing  to  wait  for  their  fellow- 
•oldiers.  Night  coming  on,  the  Romans,  weary 
of  slaughter,  desisted  from  the  pursuit  Ten 
thousand  of  the  Caledonians  feU  in  this  engage- 
ment t  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the  number 
of  slain  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  forty, 
among  whom  was'  Aulus  Atticus^  the  prefect 
of  a  cohort  His  own  youthAil  ardour,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  high-mettled  horse,  carried  him  with 
too  much  impetuosity  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy's  ranks. 

XXXVIII.  The  Roman  army,  elated  with 
fluceess,  and  enriched  with  plunder,  passed  the 
Bight  in  exultation.  The  Britons,  on  the  other 
hand,  wandered  about,  uncertain  which  way  to 
turn,  helpless  and  disconsolate.  The  mingled 
cries  of  men  and  women  filled  the  air  with  la- 
mentations. Some  assisted  to  carry  off  the 
wounded  t  others  called  for  the  assistance  of  such 
as  escaped  unhurt  {  numbers  abandoned  their 
habitations,  or,  in  their  phrensy,  set  them  on 
fire.  They  fled  to  obscure  retreats,  and,  in  the 
moment  of  choice,  deserted  themi  they  held 
consultations,  and  having  inflamed  their  hopes, 
changed  their  minds  in  despairs  they  beheld 
the  pledges  of  tender  affection,  and  burst  into 
tears ;  they  viewed  them  again,  and  grew  fierce 
with  resentment.  It  is  a  fact  well  authenticated, 
that  some  laid  violent  hands  upon  their  wives 


6  AnloB  AttlcQS  wm  probebly'the  prelect  of  a  Tun- 
grlan  cohort.  An  altar  dedicated  u>  the  god  Man,  tqr 
Quimuf  Florins  Blalernus,  prefea  of  a  Tungrian  co. 
hort,has<been  dug  up  In  Scotland.  See  Gordon's  .fite- 
riP.76^ 


and  children,!  determined  with  snvage  compas- 
sion to  end  their  misery. 

The  following  day  displayed  to  view  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  the  victory.  A  deep 
and  melancholy  silence  aU  around  i  the  hills 
deserted ;  houses  at  a  distance  involved  in  smoke 
and  fire,  and  not  a  mortal  discovered  by  the 
scouts  I  the  whole  a  vast  and  dreary  solitude. 
Agricola  was  at  length  informed  by  those  who 
were  sent  out  to  explore  the  country,  that  no 
trace  of  the  enemy  was  any  where  to  be  seen, 
and  no  attempt  made  in  any  quarter  to  muster 
their  forces.  Upon  this  intelligence,  as  the  sum^ 
mer  was  far  advanced,  and  to  continue  the  war, 
or  extend  its  operations  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
was  impracticable,  he  resolved  to  close  the  cam- 
paign, and  march  his  army  into  the  country  of  the 
Horestians.7  That  people  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror, and  delivered  hostages  for  their  fidelity. 
Orders  were  now  issued  to  the  commander  of 
the  fleet  to  make  a  coasting  voyage  round  th« 
island.s    For  this  expedition  a  suflkient  eqnip- 


6  This  pictore  of  rage  and  despair,  of  tenderness,  fiiry, 
aod  the  tumult  of  coniending  passions*  has  all  the  fine 
touches  of  a  master  who  had  siudled  human  nature.  U 
often  happens,  that  In  the  last  eztremltj  of  despair,  the 
mind  Is  fired  with  sodden  eoumse.  Rather  than  fiUl 
with  uune  resignatioo,  It  rouses  all  its  force,  and  by  one 
vigorous  effiirt,  endeavours  to  signalise  itself  even  In 
ruin.  Tacitus  has  said  in  another  place,  Dt^ttnUioiu 
in  oudaHam  accinguntur.  The  Cimbrlan  women,  vrtien 
they  iaw  their  husbands  defe^ed  \sj  Bfarios,  acted  with 
the  most  sarage  ferocity,  and  in  their  fury  destroyed 
their  own  children.  See  the  Miaamen  if  tht  Germans, 
sect.  zzxvIL 

7  The  Horestians  are  said,  by  some  of  the  comment 
tatorSfto  have  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Angtu, 
on  ^  north  side  of  the  Tuy.  Gordon,  In  his  Itinerary, 
says  that  Agricola,  after  his  victory,  led  back  his  army 
into  the  country  of  the  BoreatU,  or  Angut;  for,  as  H  is 
certain  that  Agricola,  In  the  third  year  of  his  expedi- 
tion, had  been  there  beibre,  so  it  is  natural  to  think  he 
led  his  army  to  the  place  where  his  fleet  was,  which  roost 
prolwbly  was  In  the  Flnh  of  Tby.  Jtmeravy,  p.  40L 
But  in  this  there  seems  to  be  sonie  mistake.  We  are 
expreaely  told  \fj  TaciUis,  that  Agricola,  In  his  third 
campaign,  penetrated  as  lar  as  the  Firth  of  TViy; 
<«  Vastatis  usque  ad  Taum  (sstuario  nomen  est)  nation- 
ibus."  Not  a  word  Is  said  of  his  proceeding  Ikrther. 
He  erected  forts  and  castles  to  bridle  the  natives  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  the  business  of  his  fourth  campaign 
was  to  secure  what  he  had  overrun  In  the  preceding 
summer.  In  the  sixth  summer,  wlien  all  the  northern 
Caledoniane  were  in  motion,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
principal  oflicers  Uiat  the  most  advisable  measure  would 
be  to  repass  the  Forth.  Hence  it  ie  clear  that  Agricola 
was  then  In  F^tthirt^  and  not  In  Angua ;  otherwiee,  to 
repass  the  Tay  would  have  been  the  advice.  After  the 
victory  at  the  Chrampian  Mil,  Agricola  led  back  his 
army,  and  that  was  most  probably  into  F^ethirtf  where 
camps  and  forts  had  been  erected.  For  these  reasons  It 
may  be  eswimfM^i  that  the  HareatU  were  the  people  of 
/VeeAire. 

8  This  circumnavigation  is  not  related  whh  soflldeni 
accuracy.  Agricola  heard  of  the  bold  adventure  of  the 
Usiplans  (see  sect,  xxvlli.),  and  resolved  to  gain  taher 
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meot  was  made,  and  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  had  already  gone  before  them.  Agricola, 
in  the  mean  time  led  his  army  into  wioter- 
<]iiarters,  proceeding  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  by  slow  marches  with  intent  that, 
by  seeming  to  linger  in  the  enemy's  country,  he 
might  impress  with  terror  a  people  who  had  but 
lately  submitted  to  his  arms.  The  fleet,  after  a 
prosperous  yoyage,  arrived  at  the  Trutulensian 
iiarbour,!  and  sailing  thence  along  the  eastern 
coast,  returned  with  glory  to  its  former  station. 

XXXIX.  The  account  of  these  transactions, 
■ent  to  Rome  by  Agricola,  was  plain  and  sim- 
ple, without  any  decoration  of  language  to 
heighten  the  narratrve.  Domitian  received  it 
in  the  true  spirit  of  hii  character,  with  a  smile 
on  his  countenance,  and  malignity  at  his  heart. 
The  mock-parade  of  his  own  German  triumph,^ 
in  which  the  slaves,  whom  he  had  purchased, 
walked  with  dishevelled  hair,  in  the  dress  and 
manner  of  captives  taken  in  war,  came  fresh 
into  hit  mind.  He  felt  the  reproach  and  ridi- 
cule which  that  frolic  occasioned,  and  the  tran- 
sition was  painful  to  a  real  victory,  attended 
with  a  total  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
applause  of  all  ranks  of  men.  He  now  began 
to  fear  that  the  name  of  a  private  citizen  might 


Information ;  bat  ihe  place,  from  which  his  fleet  set 
out  on  the  voyage,  is  not  mentioned.  It  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  from  the  /VrM  or  the  7by.  Being  with  his 
army  in  Fyeahirtt  he  could  there,  with  all  convenience, 
issue  his  orders.  The  expedition  being  begun,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  slow  marches  towards  the  southern  parts  of 
Caledonia,  and  led  his  army  into  winter-quarters. 

1  The  fleet,  in  the  mean  Ume,  sailed  round  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  and,  having  pursued  the  voy- 
age  along  the  western  coast,  and  through  the  British 
Cliannel,  arrived  at  Sandwid^  called  in  the  text  Portu§ 
TVuiulsneis,  probably  by  an  error  of  the  copyist,  as  the 
real  name  is  RtUuptntia  or  Muti^mu.  So  it  is  called 
byPlolemy.   Juvenal  has 


•Ratoplaaf*  edka  fanlo 

au.  iv.  IK.  M. 


TUs  TDyage,  Which  ascertained  that  Briuin  is  an 
Island,  was  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  Usipian 
deserters.  The  fleet  set  out  from  the  Fbrth  or  7by  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and,  sailing  thence  round  the  north- 
em,  western,  and  southern  coasts,  arrived  at  the  port 
ofStmdaeidi  in  Kent,  and,  proceeding  along  the  eastern 
ride  of  the  Island,  returned  without  loss  to  Its  former 
station. 

2  While  Agricola  was  thus  employed  in  extending  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  and  securing  his  conquests,  as  fiir 
as  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Fbrth  and  the  Clydtf  by 
a  chain  of  forts  and  garrisons,  Domitian  (A.  U.  C.  837, 
A.  D.  8D  went  on  his  mock  expedition  Into  Germany, 
and  returned  wiiliout  seeing  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
Caligula  had  left  him  the  precedent  of  a  victory  without 
a  foe  to  conquer.  In  imitation  of  that  brilliant  exam- 
ple, Domitian  purchased  a  number  of  slaves,  whom 
he  ordered  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  tinge  It  with 
yellow,  that  they  might  pass  for  (Jerman  prisoners  of 
war.  See  the  account  of  Caligula  In  SuetoniuS)  s.  4T. 
See  this  Tract,  sect.  xiii.  and  note. 


overshadow  the  imperial  title.  The  refl«ctioB 
planted  thorns  in  bis  breast.  The  eloqn«nce  of 
the  forum  was  in  vain  suppressed ;  in  rmln  the 
talents  of  men  and  every  liberal  art  were  pat 
under  an  absolute  prohibition,  if  a  subject  was 
to  rob  the  prince  of  all  military  gloiy.  Superior 
excellence  in  every  other  kind  might  be  endur- 
ed ;  but  renown  in  arms  belonged  to  tlie  ciBper- 
or,  as  a  branch  of  his  prerogative. 

By  these  and  such  like  reflections  that  rest- 
less spirit  was  distracted.  He  retired  to  l»rood 
in  private  over  his  discontent.  His  solitude 
was  known  to  be  dangerous.  To  be  alooe  and 
innocent  was  no  part  of  his  character.  Weejy 
of  his  retreat  >  and  his  own  wonnded  spirit,  he 
at  last  resolved  to  nourish  resentment  in  rallcn 
silence,  till  the  tide  of  popularity,  which  attend- 
ed the  general,  should  ebb  away,  and  the  ailce- 
tion  of  the  army  had  time  to  oooL  Agricola 
was  still  in  Britain,  and  had  the  command  of  the 
army  and  the  province. 

XL.  Domitian,  in  the  mean  time,  ouaed  a 
decree  to  pass  the  senate,  by  which  triumphal 
omaments,^  the  honour  of  a  statue  crowned 


3  Pliny,  in  the  Panegyric  on  Trajan,  has  gtveo  a 
striking  picture  of  Domitian  in  his  dark  retreal.  Thai 
savage  beast  was  shut  up  as  It  were  in  a  den^  where  bo 
quaffed  the  blood  SS  his  relations ;  and  when  he  came 
forth,  it  was  to  riot  In  the  destrucUon  of  the  best  and 
most  Illustrious  citizens.  Dismay  and  terror  ofastmcted 
his  door ;  and  they,  who  were  excluded,  w«re  as  nach 
in  danger  as  those  that  gained  admittance.  Tlketyrasa 
was  horrible  to  the  sight,  and  his  approach  was  dread- 
fill :  pride  in  his  aspect;  anger  in  his  eye ;  a  feraiaiDe 
whiteness  over  his  whole  body ;  and  in  his  ooanleoaoee 
an  air  of  arrogance,  flushed  with  the  de«pesl  red.  No 
man  dared  to  approach  him ;  none  could  speak  to  1 
he  remained  in  darkness  brooding  mJschirf,  aod 
came  Ibrth  from  his  solitude,  but  to  nmkm  a  worse  soli- 
tude by  the  destruction  of  eminem  men.  **  Ilia  iooHua- 
issima  bellua,  velut  quodam  specu  Inclusa,  nunc  propia- 
quorum  sanguinem  lamberet ;  nunc  se  ad  clariasinorvm 
civium  sirages  csBdesque  proferreL  Obvgrsahaamr 
foribus  horror  et  minv,  et  par  metns  admissis  et  •zelo- 
sis.  Ad  hoc  ipse  occursu  quoque  vlsoquo  tsrribilis: 
superbia  Jn  fronte,  ira  in  oculls,  foemineus  pallor  In  cor- 
pore,  In  ore  Impudentia  mulio  rubore  suflbsa.  Noa 
•dire  quisquam,  nnn  alloqui  audebat,  tenebras  semper 
secretumque  captantem ;  nee  unqtiam  ex  solhudiae  saa 
prodeuntem,  nisi  ut  solltudinem  lacoret.^  PoMcgyr. 
7V(^.  sect.  48.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  his  love  of 
solitude  was  rather  more  innocent ;  but  still  it  was  a 
prelude  to  future  cruelty.  He  passed  an  hoar  every 
day  In  private,  wholly  employed  in  catching  flies,  and 
fixing  them  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  bodkin.  Hence, 
when  somebody  enquired,  teheihtr  any  ame  was  tnXit 
the  0mperor,  Yibios  Crispus  aptly  and  pteasantiy  an- 
swered, iVol  «o  much  oM  aftif,  Vi  etddam  imi*it^wmii, 
BSSBTNB  atnaciuAH  ofTUB  ctJX  CjouMMt  MMi  obturde 
reaponaum  tit  a  Vibio  CrUpo^  m  mvsoa  amosK.  Sus- 
tooJus,  in  Domitiano^  secL  3. 

4  A  real  triumph,  after  the  downfiU  of  the  repabUc, 
was  reserved  for  the  emperor  only.  The  iHle  of  ns- 
PBBAToa  was  assumed  by  the  prince.  At  first  h  meeni 
no  more  than  obmbbai.  ik  chof  ;  but,  as  all  power  wae 
centred  in  hhn.  the  word,  in  process  of  tisss,  iaspUad 
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wifh  laurel,  and  all  other  marks  of  distinction, 
usually  sulMtitnted  in  the  place  of  a  real  tri- 
umph, were  granted  to  Agricola.  The  language 
of  compliment  was  freely  lavished  on  this  occa- 
aion.  The  emperor  had  also  the  art  to  circulate 
a  report,  that  the  province  of  Syria,  at  that  time 
racant  hy  the  death  of  Atilius  Rufus,  an  officer 
of  consular  rank,  was  intended  for  Agricola,  in 
order  to  do  him  honour  by  an  appointment  al- 
ways given  to  men  of  the  highest  eminence.  It 
is  added  as  a  fact,  at  that  time  currently  believ- 
ed, that  a  commission  was  actually  made  out, 
and  sent  by  a  favourite  freedman,  who  was 
much  in  the  emperor's  confidence,  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  Agricola,  in  case  the  messenger  found  him 
still  possessed  of  his  authority  in  Britain.  But 
the  freedman,  we  are  told,  met  him  on  his  pas- 
sage in  the  narrow  straits,!  and  without  so  much 
as  an  interview  returned  to  Rome.  For  the 
truth  of  this  anecdote  I  do  not  pretend  to  vouch : 
it  was  imagined  perhaps  as  a  stroke  of  character, 
that  marked  the  genius  of  Domitian.  However 
that  may  be,  Agricola  resigned  the  command, 
and  delivered  to  his  successor  '  a  quiet  and  well- 
ordered  government. 

Lest  his  arrival  at  Rome  should  draw  together 
too  great  a  concourse,  he  concealed  his  approach 
from  his  friends,  and  entered  the  city  privately 
in  the  dead  of  night.     With  the  same  secrecy, 


what  Is  now  understood  by  the  appellation  of  uiPBBoa. 
Augustus  G»s«r  was  not  in  haste  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  sole  right  of  enjoying  the  honour  of  a  triumph : 
with  the  address  of  an  able  politician,  he  resolved  to 
make  it  of  little  value,  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  granted 
a  triumph  to  no  less  than  thirty  different  persons.  At 
length,  in  the  year  of  Rome  740t  that  military  reward 
was  abolished  altogether.  Augustus  was  Indebted  for 
the  opportunity  to  the  art  of  Agrippa,  who,  by  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  people  of  Bosphorus,  had  rein- 
stated Polemon  on  his  throne,  and  refiised  the  triumph 
which  was  decreed  by  the  senate.  This  was  a  stroke 
of  courtly  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  master. 
From  that  time,  Dio  says,  the  commanders  of  armies 
followed  the  example  of  Agrippa;  and  no  Roman,  how- 
ever eminent  for  his  military  talents,  enjoyed  any  high- 
er distinalon  than  that  of  triumphal  ornaments,  which 
were,  the  general's  splendid  garment,  a  statue  in  the 
forum  crowned  with  laurels,  and  other  ituignia  for- 
merly allowed  in  a  real  triumph.  The  commanders  of 
armies,  after  gaining  a  victory,  ceased  to  address  their 
letters  to  the  senate.  Like  Agrippa,  they  were  willing 
to  pay  their  court  to  Augustus.  They  renounced  their 
cUdm,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  pomp  of  a  triumph  be- 
came annexed  to  the  Imperial  prerogative.  See  AmuUtf 
tn  iv.  s.  23;  b.  xv.  s.  72;  £S«t.  b.  I.  s.  79. 

6  The  straits  of  Dover, 

6  Agricola  resigned  the  command  A.  U.  C.  839,  A  D. 
8B.  The  ofllcer  who  succeeded  him  Is  supposed  to  be 
SallustiuB  Luculius,  of  whom  history  has  recorded  ao- 
thing  BHbrS  than  that  he  invented  lances  of  a  new  form, 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  LueulUan.  This  gave 
umbrage  to  Domitian,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  tyrant 
ordered  him  to  be  putto  deifth.  Sueton.  Life  qf  Domi- 
Mm,  sect  10. 


and  in  the  night  also,  he  went,  as  commanded, 
to  present  himself  to  the  emperor.  Domitian 
received  him  with  a  cold  sslute,  and,  without 
uttering  a  word,  left  the  conqueror  of  Britain, 
to  mix  with  the  servile  creatures  of  the  court 

The  fame  of  a  great  military  character  is 
always  sure  to  give  umbrage  to  the  lazy  and 
inactive.  But  to  soften  prejudices,  Agricola 
resolved  to  shade  the  lustre  of  his  name  in  the 
mild  retreat  of  humble  virtues.  With  this 
view,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  calm  enjoy- 
ments of  a  domestic  life.  Plain  in  his  apparel  ,7 
easy  of  access,  and  never  attended  by  more 
than  one  or  two  friends,  he  was  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  the  simplicity  of  his  appear- 
ance ;  insomuch  that  they,  who  knew  no  crite- 
rion of  merit  but  external  show  and  grandeur, 
as  often  as  they  saw  Agricola,  were  still  to 
seek  for  the  great  and  illustrious  character. 
His  modesty  was  art,  which  a  few  only  could 
understand. 

XLI.  After  his  recall  from  Britain,  he  was 
frequently  accused  before  Domitian,  and  as 
often  acquitted,  unheard,  and  without  his 
knowledge.  The  ground  of  those  clandestine 
proceedings  was  neither  a  crime  against  the 
state,  nor  even  an  injury  done  to  any  individual. 
His  danger  rose  from  a  different  source ;  from 
the  heart  of  a  prince,  who  felt  an  inward  an- 
tipathy to  every  virtue ;  from  the  real  glbry  of 
the  man,  and  from  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
him  by  those  worst  of  enemies,  the  dealers  in 
panegyrics.8 


7  La  Bletterie  observes  that  the  modest  deportment 
of  Agricola  calls  to  mind  the  character  of  Marshal 
Turenno,  and  this,  he  says,  is  not  the  only  prominent 
feature  In  which  the  two  heroes  resemble  each  other. 
In  the  funeral  orations,  commemorating  the  French 
general,  many  of  those  analogies  are  pointed  out 

8  Among  artfol  and  insidious  courtiers,  those  who  are 
lavish  of  praise,  are  often  the  most  inveterate  enemies. 
Tacitus,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  gives  the  reason : 
under  a  bad  prince,  a  great  name  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
bad  one.  "  Nee  minus  periculum  ex  magna  fama,  quam 
ex  mala."  Praise  a  man,  in  the  presence  of  a  tyrant, 
for  his  popular  virtues,  and  his  ruin  Is  sure  to  follow. 
Virgil  knew  that  praise,  under  a  specious  disguise,  is 
an  envenomed  enemy. 

Etri  nlunplacitaiB  laiadtrlt,  baoebaiv  fronum 
ClasitB,  n*  v*tl  aocMt  mala  Uagaa  fatiuo. 

PMtviL8T,9B. 

Or  if  he  Uait  OBJ  man  whh  cBThntt  pniN, 
Thm  r«iiM  njr  brow*  with  uialeti  of  \mjt ; 
LflM  tab  SU  arta,  or  hb  malieioaa  teofae. 
Should  poiwa,  or  bavteeh,  my  gmwiac  aoof 

Drydm'$  VirgU. 

The  malignity  with  which  this  praise  is  bestowed,  in 
order  to  render  an  eminent  character  obnoxious  to  the 
prince,  who  lives  in  dread  of  superior  virtue,  has  been 
the  stratagem  of  ilMesignlng  men  in  all  ages.  The 
emperor  Julian,  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  says,  that  the 
insidioos  art  of  undermining  by  counterfeit  praise  Is 
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The  fact  wu,  io  the  distress  of  public  afifkin, 
which  soon  after  followed,  the  name  of  Agricola 
could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  obscurity. 
By  the  rashness  or  inactivity  of  the  commanders 
in  chief,  the  armies  of  .the  empire  were  lost  i  in 
Mesia,  Dacia,  Germany,  and  Pannonia.  Every 
day  brought  an  account  of  some  new  misfortune  t 
forts  besieged  and  taken ;  garrisons  stormed,  and 
whole  cohorts  with  their  commanding  officers 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Amidst  these  disasters 
the  struggle  was  not  to  secure  the  banks  of  a 
river,s  nor  to  defend  the  frontier :  the  very  pos- 
session of  the  provinces,  and  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  legions,  were  fiercely  disputed.  In  times 
like  those,  when  calamity  followed  calamity,  and 
every  successive  year  was  marked  by  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  armies,  the  voice  of  the  people 
called  aloud  for  Agricola  to  be  employed  in  the 
public  service.  The  vigour  of  his  conduct,  his 
firmness  in  danger,  and  his  known  experience, 
were  the  general  topict,  in  opposition  to  the 
cowardice  and  insufficiency  of  other  command- 
en.  By  remoutronces  of  the  same  tendency,  it 
ii  certain,  that  the  ears  of  Domitian  were  often 
wounded.  Amongst  his  freedmen,  those  who 
had  th^  interest  of  their  master  at  heart,  made 
a  fair  representation,  while  others  urged  the 
same  arguments,  not  with  honest  motives,  but 
with  an  insidious  design  to  exasperate  the  mind 
of  a  tyrant  fatally  bent  on  mischief.  In  this 
manner  Agricola,  by  his  own  talents,  and  the 
treacherous  arts  of  pernicious  men,  was  every 
day  in  danger  of  rising  to  the  precipice  of  glory. 

XLII.  The  year  was  now  at  hand,  in  which 
Agricola  was  to  hsive  by  lot  the  proconsulship  > 


of  Asia  or  of  Africa  i  but  the  death  of  CivicM 
who  had  been  lately  murdered  in  his  govvm- 
ment,  gave  at  once  a  warning  Uf  AgriooU,  and 
a  precedent  to  Domitian.  At  this  point  of  time, 
the  spies  of  the  court  thought  proper  to  pay 
their  visits  to  Agricola.  The  design  of  tboee 
pretended  friends  was  to  discover,  whether  the 
government  of  a  province  would  be  acceptable. 
They  contented  themselves,  in  their  first  a^ 
proaches,  with  suggesting  to  him  the  value  of 
tranquillity  in  a  private  station,  and  then  oblig- 
ingly undertook,  by  their  interest  at  eourt,  to 
obtain  permission  for  him  to  decline  the  office. 
At  length  the  mask  fell  off:  by  adding  menaess 
to  their  insidious  advice,  they  gained  their  point, 
and  hurried  him  away  to  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  Domitian  knew  the  part  be  had  to 
act ;  with  a  concerted  countenance,  and  an  air 
of  distant  pride,  he  heard  Agricola*8  apology, 
and  complied  with  his  request,  conscioiis  of  his 
own  treachery*  7^^  receiving  thanks  for  it  with- 
out a  blush.8     The  proconsular  salary,*  which 


chiefly  known  In  the  palate  of  princes,  where  the  pol- 
itic courtier  hates,  while  he  commends ;  and  stabs  you 
with  his  panegyric  beyond  the  malice  of  your  most  bit- 
Car  enemies.  **  Conscii  sumus  Invlcem  ambo,  non  uti 
aos  ea  autlcadlsslmulatlone,  quam  arbltror  te  hactenus 
ezpeitem  ease  solum  In  domtnantium  regla ;  jiuta  quam 
fiAnoAiTTSS  tall  odio  prosequuntur  eos,  quoa  celebrant, 
quale  neque  exercent  tnfenslssimi  hostea"  See  the 
Emperor  Julian's  13lh  Ep.  to  BaallUis. 

1  These  various  disasters  happened  In  the  years  of 
Rome  840  and  841.  Opplus  Sabinus,  a  man  of  consular 
raokt  was  defeated  by  the  Daclans  tn  M«sla;  the  le- 
gions under  him  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  general  *8 
head  was  cut  ofl;  and  exhibited  on  a  pole,  a  public  spec- 
tacle for  the  barbarians.  In  another  engagement  with 
the  same  enemy,  Cornelius  Foscus  met  whh  a  total 
defeaL  In  Germany  and  Pannonia  various  battles  were 
fought  with  doubtful  success,  and  great  effusion  of  Ro- 
man blood.  Suetonius  has  recorded  these  events,  bat 
In  his  usual  style,  content  with  a  dry  statement  of  facts. 
See  the  Life  of  Domitian,  sect.  tI. 

3  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were,  at  this  time,  the 
boundaries  that  divided  Germany  from  the  Roman 
emigre. 

8  In  the  several  provinces  which  were  left  by  Augus- 
tas under  the  management  of  the  senate,  the  governors, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  were  changed  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  senators,  who  had  five  years  before  dis- 
tihargad  the  office  slihsr  of  eoDSnl  or  prsMor»  had  a  ri^t 


to  be  candidates  for  the  employment.  The  senate  i 
a  competent  number,  and  the  persons  so  eloctcd  diew 
lots  for  their  provinces;  and,  whether  consols  ar  pr»> 
tors,  they  were,  without  disiinaion,  called  by  the 
eral  title  of  proconsular  governors. 

4  We  know  nothing  of  Civica  but  what  Is  twre 
tioned  by  Tacitus,  and  also  by  Snetonius,  who  infenDS 
us,  that  his  name  was  Gi  vica  Cereal  is,  a  man  of  oooeslar 
rank,  and  governor  of  Asia.  Domitian  charged  him 
with  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  and  under  that  pre- 
unce  put  him  to  death.  Suetonius,  Lff*  ^  Dmdtim^ 
sect  10. 

h  Under  the  worst  of  the  emperors,  men  were  oHiged, 
by  a  refinement  In  tyranny,  to  receive  Injuries,  and  to 
be  grateful  for  them.  Tadtus  mentions  several  per- 
sons, who  were  injured  In  their  rights,  and  yet,  beins 
Inured  to  slavery,  they  returned  thanks  to  TheUlas. 
"Actaque  insuper  Viljelllo  gratia,  consoetadtas  ser- 
vitii."  Hist  lib.  11.  s.  n.  Olway  has  made  CAoimnI 
express  himself  on  this  subjea  with  a  spirit  of  indigna- 
liun. 


I  taftw  not  davfai)  toaperuea  cnauf h* 

T»  «»lt  a  gmt  lUB*!  haeli,  aad  vBleh  Hi  «■§■: 

Bear  an  HI  aOetckM  me  lo  lay  faea. 

And  UiankiteloRl  that«nagMBiM«tiih«e». 

The  abject  spirit,  with  which  men  submitted  to  lbs 
tyranny  of  Caligula,  Is  emphatically  deacribed  by  Sen- 
eca. That  emperor,  he  says,  received  thanks  froaihoss 
whose  children  he  pot  to  death,  or  whose  profMiiy  be 
confiscated.  **  Agebant  gratlas  ei  qooma  llberi  occisi^ 
et  quorum  bona  ablata  erant"  Ik  TVoagiiill.  ilwai, 
sect  14.  The  same  author  relates  the  answer  of  an  old 
courtier,  when  he  was  asked  how  he  arrived  al  a  tklag 
so  uncommon  among  the  attendants  of  princes  as  a 
sound  old  age  f  It  was,  replied  the  veteran,  by  reeeiving 
Injuries,  and  rotuming  thanks.  **Notissinia  vox  est 
ejus,  qui  In  cultu  regum  consenuerM,  cum  UUaa  qeidua 
interrogaret,  quomodo  rarissimam  rem  in  aula  oosea- 
culus  esset,  senectutemi  Injuries,  inquit,  aecipirado» 
et  graUas  agendo."  IH  Jra^  lib.  il.  sect  3^  In  opposition 
to  this  servile  spirit,  Lipstos,  in  a  strain  of  iapmra» 
offors  up  his  adoration  to  Arolenns  Rnsilciis  aal  B^ 
rennlus  Ssnecio,  for  the  magnanimity  wkh  which  thsy 
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hftd  been  usuftlly  granted,  in  like  cMea,  was 
withheld  upon  this  occasion;  perhaps,  in  re- 
lentment  because  it  was  not  solicited,  or  the 
better  reason  might  be,  that  the  prince  might 
Dot  seem  to  gain  by  compromise,  what  he  had  a 
right  to  command. 

To  hate  whom  we  hate  injured  ▼  is  a  propen- 
sity of  the  human  mind :  in  Domitian  it  was  a 
rooted  principle.  Prone  by  nature  to  sudden 
acts  of  rage,  if  at  any  time  he  had  the  policy  to 
disguise  his  auger,  it  was  only  8mothered,s  to 
break  out  witJi  fiercer  rage.  And  yet  that  im- 
placable temper  was  disarmed  by  the  modera- 
tion and  wisdom  of  Agricola,  who  was  not  in 
that  class  of  patriots  who  conceive  that  by  a 
contumacious  spirit  they  showed  their  zeal  for 
liberty,  and  think  they  gained  immortal  glory. 


bratred  the  tyrant's  cruelty.  *'  Sed  tos  magnse  anlms 
mihl  salTete  I  quos  Jure  miramur,  collmus,  factit  die- 
tieqae  saplentM,  el  leghimos  robuMJS  pordcua  aloni' 

6  la  the  Ume  of  the  old  republic,  the  goTeroors  of 
proTinces  eerved  their  coaotry  without  any  salary  an- 
nexed 10  their  office.  It  was  seen,  however,  by  Augus- 
taa,  that,  t>y  an  unprofliable  and  gratuHous  service, 
men  were  exposed  io  various  temptations ;  and  accord- 
ingly, that  emperor,  to  leave  avarice  and  rapacity  wilb" 
out  aa  excuse,  established  a  regular  allowance  for  each 
different  province.  The  governors  appointed  by  the 
eeoata  were  paid  out  of  the  ontrtum,  or  public  treasury ; 
aad  the  emperor  defrayed  the  charge  of  the  adminisira- 
tion  In  the  Imperial  provinces,  out  of  the  jfseutf,  or  his 
own  private  coflTart.  If  for  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
a  citiaen  of  eminence  choee  to  decline  the  fitilgue  of  a 
proconfolar  government,  H  was  usual,  on  accepting  his 
resignation,  to  allow  him  the  Income  of  his  office.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  salary  Is  Ingeniously  explained 
by  the  elder  Pliny.  Human  nature,  he  says,  cannot 
exist  without  salt,  which  Is  so  much  an  element  of  lifiB, 
that,  paaslng  from  bodily  sensation,  it  Is  now  become  a 
metai^rlcal  term  for  the  pleasures  of  the  mind.  Salt 
ia  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  is,  therefore,  transferred 
to  the  mental  taste.  By  that  name  we  call  whatever  is 
pleasing  to  our  intellectual  fiuuUies ;  whatever  Is  poig- 
nant, gay,  lively,  or  agreeable.  The  word  Is  still  more 
extensive :  It  Is  used  to  signify  civil  honours ;  and  the 
pay  of  officers,  and  the  governors  of  provinces,  is  called 
their  sALAar.  '*Ita  hercule  vita  humanior  sine  sale 
nequit  degere;  adeoque  necessarlum  elemenlum  est, 
uttrancterit  ad  voluptates  anirai  qooque.  Nam  ita  sales 
!q>pellantur;  omnlsque  vltse  lepos,  et  sumtna  hilarltas, 
labonimque  requles  non  alio  magis  vocabulo  constat 
Honoribus  etiam  mllitlaBque  interponitur,  siXAaua  inde 
dictis.'*   Plin.  lib.  xxxi.  a  7. 

7  Seneca  has  the  same  sentiment,  and  Tacitus  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  very  words.  '*  Hoc  habent  pessi- 
momanimi  magna  fortuna  insolentes ;  quos  laeserunt,  et 
oderunu    De  frOf  lib.  ii.  s.  33. 

8  Hatred  Is  always  a  dark,  a  covered,  and  a  lurking 
passion ;  the  more  concealed,  the  more  Implacable :  so 
it  was  with  Djmitian,  and  we  have  seen  the  same 
leature  of  characier  in  Tiberius.  In  a  sudden  transport 
of  passion  he  broke  out  against  Haterius ;  but  har- 
bouring deep  resentment  against  Scaurus,  he  let  him 
pase  in  sullen  silence.  AnnaU,  b.  I.  s.  3.  And  again, 
he  laid  up  the  seeds  of  resentment,  which  were  to  grow 
to  maturity  and  shoot  forth  with  large  increase  at  a 
fiAttre  day.  **  Odia  in  longum  Jadens,  quas  reconderet, 
•actsque  promeroL'*  ^miois,  b.  1.  s.  O0L 


when  by  rashness  they  have  provoked  their  fate. 
By  his  example  the  man  of  heroic  fortitude  may 
be  informed,  that  even  in  the  worst  of  times, 
and  under  the  most  despotic  prince,  it  is  possible 
to  be  great  and  good  with  moderation.  He  may 
further  learn,  that  a  well  managed  submission, 
supported  by  talents  and  industry,  may  rise  as 
high  in  the  public  esteem,  as  many  of  those  who 
have  courted  danger,  and,  without  any  real 
advantage  to  their  countrju^ied  the  victims  of 
pride  and  vain  ambition.*j|P^ 

XLIII.  The  death  of  Africola  was  felt  by  his 
family  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  by  his  friends 
with  tender  concern,  and  even  by  foreigners,* 
and  such  as  had  no  knowledge  of  his  person, 
with  universal  regret.  During  his  illness,  the 
common  people,  and  that  class  of  men  who  care 
little  about  public  events,  were  constantly  at  his 
door,  with  anxiety  making  their  inquiries.  In 
the  forum,  and  all  circular  meetings,  he  was  the 
subject  of  conversation.  When  he  breathed  his 
last,  no  man  was  so  hardened  as  to  rejoice  at  the 
news.  He  died  lamented,  and  not  soon  forgo tten« 
What  added  to  the  public  a£9iction,  was  a 
report  lo  that  so  valuable  a  life  was  ended  by  a 


9  A  Greek  epigram,  written  by  Antlphilus  of  Byaan- 
Uum,  to  the  memory  of  a  person  of  tlio  name  of  Agri- 
cola,  Is  still  extant.  The  learned  refer  it  to  the  great 
man  who  is  the  subject  of  the  present  work.  The  poe% 
addresses  himself  to  the  fountains,  and  desires  to 
know,  what  has  dried  up  their  waters.  The  answer  Is, 
We  have  wept  for  Agricola:  and  the  stream,  which 
before  was  limpid,  is  now  absorbed  by  his  ashes. 

K^rivaTai  XtSASss^  r<  ire^c6yarc ;  nd  t69op  96tt»p  i 

Tis  ^\il  dcv^evf  ivffsnp  hsXCov  } 
^autpveip  'Ay^cffifXa  nrpifiii^a'  iriv  i*  Saop  li/iXv 

*Hr  ireri,  ^  jcf  fyev  Stiffs  'xci  vwvSili, 

Amtholooia,  lib.  1.  tiu  37. 

Grotiue  and  La  Bletlerie  have  given  their  versions  of 
this  little  poem.  It  may  be  some  amusement  to  com- 
pare them,  and  therefore,  without  apology,  both  shall 
have  their  place. 


Qno,  fentk  buiofl,  q*o  eopk 

PaipatnM  aoUs  ijuia  odor  Inaal  aqoaa  1 
AgrieolsB  laeu  ooawmitur  :  lUiiu,  wiM 

Hainida,  naoc  Soot  pnlnraknu,  riti. 

VooUni  1aUm%  quo  prbtina  aoph  uadt  1 
DiGit«,qaialiqaldH  mA  popolftTlt  opM  ) 

Acrieolain  thaio  daflKlmoi,  et  quod  Mqoamm 
Hie  ami,  tstinoti  mme  luibct  omiM  olnli. 


10  From  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  staus  thie 
charge,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  gave  no  credit  to  It ; 
and  yet  Dio  does  not  hesitate  to  confirm  the  story. 
Suetonius  Is  silent  on  the  subject.  But  the  Greek  his- 
torian Is  often  bold  in  assertion,  and  frequently  deficient 
In  point  of  truth,  or  historical  evidence.  If  we  belioTO 
him,  Agricola,  alter  his  return  from  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  In  dlMrese 
and  poverty;  but  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary,  assures  us, 
that,  though  he  did  not  possess  inmioderate  wealth,  he 
enjoyed  a  decent  affluence.  The  Roman  historian  had 
the  best  means  of  information. 
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dose  of  poison.  No  proof  of  the  fact  appeariog, 
I  leave  the  story  to  shift  for  itself.  Thus  much 
is  certain :  during  his  illness,  instead  of  formal 
messages,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
courts,  the  freedmen  most  in  favour,  and  the 
principal  physicians  of  the  emperor,  were  assi- 
duous in  their  visits.  Was  this  the  solicitude  of 
friendship,  or  were  these  men  the  spies  of  state  ? 

On  the  d%y  that  closed  his  life,  while  he  was 
yet  in  the  agony  of  death,  the  quickest  intelli- 
gence of  every  symptom  was  conveyed  to  Domi- 
tian  hy  messengers  in  waiting  for  the  purpose. 
That  so  much  industry  was  exerted  to  hasten 
news,  which  the  emperor  did  not  wish  to  bear, 
no  man  believed.  As  soon  as  the  event  was 
known,  Domitian  put  on  an  air  of  sorrow,  and 
even  affected  to  be  touched  with  real  regret. 
The  object  of  his  hatred  was  now  no  more,  and 
joy  was  a  passion  which  he  could  more  easily 
disguise  than  the  fears  that  distracted  him.  The 
will  of  the  deceased  gave  him  entire  satisfac- 
tion ;  he  was  named  joint  heir  with  Agricola's 
excellent  wife,  and  his  most  dutiful  daughter, 
and  this  the  tyrant  considered  as  a  voluntary 
mark  of  the  testator's  love  and  esteem.  A  mind 
like  his,  debauched  and  blinded  by  continued 
flattery,  could  not  perceive,  that  by  a  good  father 
none  but  an  evil  prince  is  ever  called  to  a  share 
in  the  succenion. 

XLIV.  Agricola  was  bom  on  the  ides  of 
June,  in  the  third  consulship  of  Caligula;  he 
died  on  the  tenth  before  the  calends  of  Septem- 
ber, during  the  consulship  of  Collega  and  Pris- 
cus,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.^    As  to 


1  There  seems,  in  this  place,  to  be  some  mistake,  not, 
however,  Imputable  to  Tacitus,  but,  more  probably,  to 
the  transcribers,  who.  In  their  manuicript,  might  easily 
write  LVI.  Instead  of  LIV.  Caligula's  third  consulship 
was  A.  U.  G.  793,  A  D.  40.  Agricola  was  bora  on  the 
thirteenth  of  June  In  that  year:  he  died  on  the  10th  of 
the  calends  of  September,  that  Is  the  23d  of  August,  in 
the  consulship  of  Pompeius  Collega  and  Cornelius  Prls- 
cus,  A.  U.  C.  846,  A  D.  93.  According  to  this  account, 
Agricola,  on  the  13lh  of  June,  A.  U.  846,  entered  on  the 
filly-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  died  in  the  month  of 
August  following.  It  is,  therefore,  prol)able,  that  the 
copyists,  as  already  otnerved,  inserted  In  their  manu- 
script FiFTv-Biz  for  FiFTT-FotTR.  Thls  Supposition  ad- 
mitted, Tacitus,  who,  In  a  matter  of  near  concern,  was 
not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  an  error  In  his  calculation, 
may  be  rightly  understood,  and  the  commentators  will 
be  fre«d  from  all  their  difficulties.  The  character  that 
follows  is  a  miniature  picture  by  a  masterly  hand. 
Cornelius  Nepos  has  a  passage  not  unlike  what  Is  said 
of  Agricola :  When  strangers  beheld  Agesllaus,  they 
were  templed  to  despise  him ;  but  those,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  virtues,  thought  they  cuuld  never  ad- 
mire him  enough,  "  Ignoti  iaclem  ejus  cum  Intuerentur, 
contemnelNutt.  Qui  autem  virtutem  noverant,  non  po- 
terant  admlrarl  satis."  The  difference  Is,  Agricola  was 
not  despised  by  strangers ;  he  had  all  the  exteriors  of  a 
good  man:  but  they  who  expected  to  find  a  form  and 
ftatare  adequate  to  his  fame  in  arms,  were  disai^inted, 


his  person,  about  which  in  fatnre  times  these 
may  be  some  curiosity,  he  was  of  that  make  and 
stature,  which  may  be  said  to  be  gracefol,  not 
majestic.  His  countenance  had  not  that  cook- 
manding  air  which  strikes  with  awe ;  a  sweet- 
ness of  expression  was  the  prevailing  character. 
You  would  have  been  easily  convinced  that  be 
was  a  good  man,  and  you  would  have  bees 
willing  to  believe  him  a  great  one. 

Though  he  was  snatched  away  in  the  vigoar 
of  life,  yet  if  we  consider  the  space  his  gloiy 
filled  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  be  may  be  said  to 
have  died  full  of  years.  Possessing  all  the  best 
enjoyments,  that  spring  from  virtue,  and  fmm 
virtue  only ;  adorned  with  every  dignity,  which 
either  the  consular  rank  or  triumphal  boooan 
could  bestow ;  what  further  advantage  coald  be 
derive  from  fortune  f  Immoderate  riches  he 
never  desired,  content  with  an  honoarmble  inde- 
pendence. His  wife  and  daughter  left  in  a  suts 
of  security,  his  honours  blooming  round  bia, 
bis  fame  unblemished,  his  relations  flouiishisg, 
and  every  tie  of  friendship  preserved  to  the  bit, 
he  may  be  considered  ss  supremely  happy,  thst 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  tempestuous  times  that 
soon  after  followed.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  to 
have  reached  the  present  auspicious  era,  and  t» 
have  seen  Trajan  s  in  possession  of  the  isapcml 
dignity,  would  have  been  the  happy  consunms- 
tion  of  his  wishes.  To  that  effect  we  have 
often  heard  him,  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  spirit, 
express  his  sentiments;  but  to  coontefbalisce 
his  untimely  en.d>  it  is  at  least  some  eonsolatioB, 
that  he  escaped  that  black  and  horrible  period, 
in  which  Domitian  no  longer  broke  oat  in  sad- 
den fits  and  starts  of  cruelty,  hut,  throwing  off 
all  restraint,  proceeded  in  one  continued  count 
of  unrelenting  fury,  as  if  determined  ts  cnnh 
the  commonwealth  at  a  blow.* 


though  willing  to  believe  him  a  great,  as  well  ss  a 
good  man.  The  same  thing  happened  to  Alcxsmder: 
Thalestris  surveyed  him  with  an  undaunted  cMOte- 
nance,  thinking  his  figure  by  no  means  proporiloiMd  t> 
his  wide-extended  lame,  "Interrito  vulta  reg«mTik^ 
lestris  intoebatur,  habltum  ejus  haudquaqnam  reraa 
fame  parem  ocnlis  perlustrans.^  The  hivtorian  fives 
the  reason :  Barbarians  judge  of  men  by  their  outvari 
appearance,  and  think  none  capable  of  great  ezploiti^ 
tnil  those  whom  nature  has  distinguished  t^  the  graces 
and  the  dignity  of  their  figure.  "Qoippe  hominitns 
barl>aris  ex  corporum  majestate  veneretk)  est,  megno- 
rumque  operum  non  alios  capacea  putaol,  qoam  qw>e 
eximia  specie  natura  dignata  esti''  Quintns  (TurUia, 
lib.  tI.  s.  13. 

2  From  the  passage  before  us  there  Is  reason  to  coa- 
clude,  that  this  tract  was  published  when  Trajan  «u 
in  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity.  See  the  intndac- 
tlon  of  those  Notes. 

3  Seneca  gives  the  same  account  of  Caligula;  asiaa 
who  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  whole  sraate; 
who  wished  that  the  Soman  people  had  but  one  neck, 
that  he  might  glut  his  lova  of  Uood  at  a  single  sutika. 
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XLV.  Agricola  did  not  Wrt  to  see  the  senate* 
house  4  invested  hy  an  anned  force ;  the  mem- 


**HofDO  qui  de  toto  senatti  trucfdando  cogitabat:  cpit 
optabat,  tit  populus  Romanus  unam  ceryfcem  habereti  ut 
■celera  soatot  loeiiacteinporibu0diducta,iiiuouni  ictum 
el  UQun  diem  cogereu**  De  Ira,  lib.  ili.  a.  19.  On  the  lub- 
ject  of  Domitiao's  cruelty,  Juvenal  breaka  out  witli  his 
usual  Indignation.  He  represents  the  emperor  at  a  cab- 
inet council  in  his  Alban  Tilla,  debating  with  his  cour- 
tiars'how  an  Immense  turbot  was  to  be  dressed.  The 
poet  concludes  with  wishing  that  the  emperor  had  passed 
bis  days  in  that  despicable  manner,  not  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  best  men  in  Rome. 


tBtaBa 
i,  dHMqolbin  •bMulit  nrti 
npttot,  et  vinlica  oallo : 
pcriic,  pBitgiiMn  eaixlDnibia  em  timendut 
ho«  Dooah  Lamhrnm  cade  ondCDtL 

SaHv. 


iw.lSDl 


WhatfcDf  (hkl  lwt,ehtlMtantlieii^ 
Cr  hiidirB  nifD  had  ttaof  been  fpent  In  )fl« ; 
Aid  tO  itet  Ume  mdi  trlflei  hwl  emph^V, 
Ib  wldib  M  BBoy  BoMei  be  dHOoyMt 
■i  flSb,  tSv  •oMMasid,  (o  ilN  I 
Of  e*  NRMag^  UiM,  patttduk ; 
B«  «Im  tedravlbl  tP  Oa  nbbU  I 
Bias  wh»i»  our  tadi'Md'l^iW  ■***- 

4  la  a  short  tinw  after  the  death  of  Agrlcola,  towards 
ths  end  of  the  year  of  Rome  816,  the  rage  of  Domiiian 
broke  out  with  collected  violence,  and  like  a  tempest 
swept  away  numbers  of  both  sexes,  all  distinguished  by 
their  virtues  no  less  than  by  their  illustrious  rank.  The 
senate-house  was  surrounded  by  the  pneiorian  guards, 
the  Ikthers  sat  amidst  swords  and  javelins,  and  the  will 
of  the  tyrant  was  a  law.  See  this  Tract,  sect.  li.  note. 
Soetonlus,  in  the  Life  of  Domitian,  sect  x.  says,  that 
many  of  the  senate  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  among  them  sev- 
eral of  consular  rank.  We  find  in  the  list  Sallustius 
IaicuIIus,  who  has  been  mentioned  In  a  note,  sect  xl. ; 
and  Cerealis  CMca,  for  whom  see  sect  xlii.  and  note. 
Saividienus  Orsitus  was  sent  into  exile,  and  there  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Domitian.  Acilius  Olabrlo  suf- 
fsred  for  an  extraordinary  reaaon.  In  the  year  of  his 
consulship,  the  emperor,  without  any  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  a  man  then  actually  exercising  the  functions 
of  the  first  office  in  the  state,  ordered  him  to  enter  the 
list  in  the  public  spectacles,  and  fight  a  lion  for  the  di- 
version of  Uie  populace.  The  consul  had  the  address 
to  kill  tba  foiocfcMis  beast;  but,  as  he,  who  could  con- 
quer a  IkiB,  mfgfat  slay  a  tyrant,  he  was  banished,  and 
pet  to  death.  £lius  Lamia,  a  roan  descended  from  an 
lUustrloiis  fiunilyv  perished,  as  Suetonius  Informs  us,  on 
mBcmuA  oi  soow  Innocent  strokes  of  wit  and  pleasantry, 
that  foil  from  him  before  Domitian  oksained  the  sover- 
eignty ;  eb  nupidmm  quidtm,  vtrwn  veUreg  et  inruo' 
icgjoeim,  Salvlnus  Cocceianus  was  nephew  to  Otho. 
When  that  emperor  saw  his  afiUrs  ruined,  and  was  re- 
solved to  end  his  days,  his  advice  to  his  nephew  was, 
BMnenber  that  Otho  was  your  unde ;  but  do  not  re- 
member It  too  nmch.  **  Ne  palmum  sibl  Othonem  fuisse 
ant  oblivisceretnr  unquam,  ant  nimium  memlnisset" 
IRsl.  lib.  IL  s.  48.  Under  a  tyrant  like  Domitian,  to  seem 
to  foffst  would  have  been  true  policy ;  but  the  nephew 
eeletoratedthe  Unh^ay  of  hii  uncle,  and  that  was  a  state 
crime.  Melius  FMBposianus  had  procured  geogn^jhical 
chano  of  all  the  nations  then  known,  and  carried  about 
him  the  qieechas  of  kings  and  generals,  extracted  from 
Livy.  For  this  oMidiict  he  was  banished  to  an  island,  and 
thsiedssuoyod.  HsienniuaSsnsdo,foriha  pnise  of 


bers  of  that  august  assembly  surrounded  by  tiie 
praetorian  bands ;  men  of  consular  rank  destroy- 
ed in  one  promiscuous  carnage,  and  a  number 
of  illustrious  women  condemned  to  exile,  or 
obliged  to  fly  their  country.  Cams  Metius,  that 
detested  informer,  had  as  yet  gained  but  a  sin- 
gle victory .s     The  sanguinary  voice  of  Messal- 


Helvidius  Friscus,  and  Arulenus  Rusticus,  for  that  of 
Paelus  Thrasea,  were  victims  to  the  insatiate  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant.  See  this  Tract,  s.  2.  and  notes.  Besides 
others  of  inferior  note,  Flavins  Clemens,  a  near  relation 
of  the  emperur,  and  jointly  consul  with  him,  A.  U.  C. 
848,  A.  D.  95,  was  condemned,  though  a  man,  as  Sue- 
tonius has  it,  contemptible  for  his  sluggish  indolence: 
contemptiasimtt  inertia.  Dio  assigns  the  reason :  he 
was  accused  of  atheism,  like  many  others  who  had  em- 
braced the  Jewish  religion.  In  the  Pagan  style  of  that 
age,  the  double  charge  of  atheism  and  Judaism  implied 
that  Clemens  renounced  the  gods  of  Rome  for  the  Chris- 
tian  religion.  In  this  general  massacre  the  female  sex 
did  not  escape.  Arria,  the  widow  of  Pntus  Thrasea; 
Fannia,  the  widow  of  Helvidius  Friscus;  and  Flavin 
Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Flavins  Clemens;  were  driven 
into  banishment  That  Agrlcola  did  not  live  to  see  the 
calamities  of  his  country,  was  some  consolation  to  Ta* 
citus,  who,  it  should  seem,  had  his  eye  on  a  fine  pas> 
sage,  in  which  Cicero  makes  a  similar  reflection  on  the 
death  of  Crassus,  the  celebrated  orator.  His  death,  he 
says,  waa  a  sore  affliction  to  his  &mily,  a  wound  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  matter  of  grief  to  all  good  men. 
But  the  times  that  followed  wera  such,  that  his  death 
may  be  called  a  blessing  sent  down  by  the  special  fitivour 
of  Uxe  gods.  He  did  not  live  to  see  Italy  involved  In  a 
general  war ;  the  senate  rent  and  torn  by  fiictions ;  the 
first  men  in  the  state  perpetrating  the  worst  of  crimes^ 
his  daughter  left  disconsolate ;  her  husband  driven  into 
exile :  the  flight  of  Marlus,  his  return  to  Rome,  and 
the  slaughter  that  followed.  "Fait  hoc  luctuosum 
suis,  acerbum  patriae,  grave  bonis  omnibus.  Sed  II 
tamen  rempublicam  casus  secuti  sunt,  ut  mihl  non 
erepta  Lucio  Crasso  a  diis  immortalibus  vita,  sed  do* 
nata  mors  esse  videatur.  Non  vldlt  flagrantem  hello 
Italiam,  non  ardentem  Invldia  senatum,  non  seelerls 
neiarii  prlncipes  civiuitis  reos,  non  luctum  filiae,  non 
exilium  generi,  non  acerblssimam  Call  Marii  fugam, 
non  illam  post  reditam  ejus  c»dem  omnium  crudelissi- 
mam."   Cicero  De  OnOorey  lib.  lit.  s.  a 

6  Metius  Cams  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  Informers ;  ll 
was  he  that  conducted  the  prosecution  against  Senecio ; 
see  this  Tract,  sect  2.  note.  Pliny  the  consul  has  pre- 
served this  man  for  the  execration  of  posterity.  He 
tells  us,  that  when  Regulus,  another  notorious  prose- 
cutor, Inveighed  In  open  court  against  the  memory  of 
Senecio,  this  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  stand  up,  and 
demand  of  Regulus,  "  What  have  you  to  do  with  my 
dead  men  ?  Do  I  disturb  the  ashes  of  Crassus  or  Camer- 
inus,  whom  you  accused  in  Nero's  reign  1  Lacerat 
Herennium  Senecionem  tarn  intemperanter,  ut  dixerit 
ei  Metius  Cams,  Quid  tibi  cum  meis  monuis?  Num- 
quid  ego  aut  Crasso  aut  Camerino  moloslus  sum?" 
Plin.  lib.  i.  eplst.  6.  Cams  has  not  escaped  the  Indigna- 
tion of  JuvenaL 

f?yn^.m  aofm  earn  voitet  leeUet  Afagtoide, 
FlaoniiM);  •tpoMbtmo  nafnideUtori 
Et  dto  nptorae  da  Bobiliute  cooMn 
Qpod  ■nwiiia;  «|aeBi  Mama  Uiim,<|M»i 
Came.  /w.  8oL  L 

Wbea  pkador  ^lf»^%  banm  Btaeoad  far  air, 
WWi  Ha  bl  pwiaeh  Sib  Ui  iMw4HliioeHI 
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iniu  wu  beaid  in  the  Albtnitn  citadel  only  ji 
•ad  even  Massa  Bebiui  >  waa  at  that  time  la- 


Aad  irfbr  hka  tha  wnteh,  Ib  pomp  codvitHL 
Wbon  a^danoi  hit  Bodl*  frJMMJ  batnyM  { 
Whom  Maaw  oalk  tba  wnr  of  iha  acai 


Daring  the  life  of  Agrlcola,  we  are  told  bj  Tacitui  that 
MiTxua  CAavs  had  gained  but  one  yictory.  It  Meme, 
howeveri  that  he  continued  to  flouriah  In  hie  iniquity 
till  the  reign  of  Nerra,  when  the  virtue  of  that  emperor 
reformed  all  abuses,  and,  by  a  juit  and  wise  adminiatra- 
tion,  establiabed  the  peace  and  good  order  of  locieiy. 

1  The  exact  name  of  this  man  was  Calullua  Meesa- 
linua.  Plinjr  the  younger  has  given  his  portrait.  He 
says,  that  Nerva,  the  emperor,  gave  a  supper  to  a  select 
number  of  friends,  and  that  VsisiiTo  (an  Informer  In 
Domitian's  time)  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  party. 
The  discourse  turned  upon  Catullos  MsssALonrs, 
who,  being  blind,  added  to  that  misfortune  a  cruel  dis- 
poslUon.  He  was  void  of  iiBar,  of  shame,  and  pity,  and 
therefore  Domidan  made  use  of  him  u  one  of  his  In- 
ftruments  against  every  man  of  worth.  All  who  were 
at  table  talked  of  the  sanguinary  counsels  of  this  aban- 
doned wretch.  Nerva  asked,  "  What  think  you  would 
be  his  case,  were  he  now  alive  f "  Mauricus  (looking 
at  Veienio)  replied,  **  He  would  sup  with  us.**  **  Ccanabat 
Nerva  cum  paucls :  Veiento  prozimus,  alque  etiam  in 
slnu  recumbebat  Dixi  omnia,  cum  homlnem  nominavi. 
Incldit  sermo  de  Catuu.0  Mbssaumo,  qui  luminibus 
orbatus,  ingenio  s«vo  mala  cscitaiis  addiderat.  Non 
verebatur,  non  erubescebat,  non  miserabatur.  Se- 
plus  a  Domitiano  non  secus  ac  tela,  qu«  et  ipsa  csBca 
at  improvida  feruntur,  in  optimum  quemque  contorque- 
batur.  De  hujus  nequttia  sanguinariisque  sententiis  in 
commune  omnes  super  caaun  loquebantnr.  Turn  ipse 
imperator,  Qum  potakvs  passubcm  puiasa,  sx  ¥!▼>&• 
ST  1  Et  MauricttS,  Nobisoom  ooMAnsT.**  Lib.  iv.  ep. 
22.  Juvenal  has  embalmed  this  man  for  posterity.  He 
describes  him  as  one  of  Domitian's  council,  sitting  In 
deep  debate  on  the  important  subject  of  the  prodigious 
turbot  which  had  been  presented  to  the  emperor. 
Though  blind,  his  admiration  of  the  fish  rose  to  ecstasy : 
he  tunied  to  the  left,  when  it  lay  on  his  right,  and  gave 
his  advice  witl^  the  solemn  wisdom  of  a  privy  coun- 
cellor. 


Be 

Qui 

Ownda  at  oBwplonim  poatto  qaoqua 


Jmmt.  BtL  It. 

Ouning  y  atante  aaxt,  aad  bf  hia  aid* 
Bloodf  GolMUifa  laanii^  on  Ida  cnida; 
Daonpfe,  yit  a  finima  le««r  ha, 
Aad  diaqily  flBll  viih  ohanaa  ha  floold  Mt  aaa: 
A  aonaiar,  that  arao  tfaia  warn  aga  ootvia, 

wDHDlCOOQBi  ABO  AD0V9  IIW  ^'^^ywii^^yji  HIM  a 

A  taUnd,  baas  flattanr,  frooB  aoma  bridfla  or  fita 
Ralaad  to  a  BMudari^  inlnlMr  of  alaia  i 
DtMniiw  alill  to  baf  apoQ  Uia  roM], 
Aad  UiM  aaeh  p«riBC  wafoo,  and  tta  load. 

Drydm*a  JmmuL 

The  place  where  Catiju.us  MissALOfva  attended  Domi* 
tian  in  council,  was  a  caatle  near  the  ancient  Alba  (now 
Albtmoii  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome.   Juvenal  says, 


■Uodlaft- 


It  was  In  that  retreat  that  Mesaalinus,  at  flivt,  gave  his 
advice :  he  was  afterwards  heard  in  the  senate. 
S  Bablu  BSaMa  took  up  the  trade  of  an  Informer, 


booring  under  a  proaeeutioiL    In  a  abort 
after,  with  our  own  hands'  we  draped  HcItI- 


and  rose  to  eminence  in  goiU;  but,  at  the  tfane  of  Agri- 
cola's  death,  he  was  under  a  prosecution  for  rapine  and 
extortion  in  the  province  of  Bvtica  in  Spain.  Fliny  the 
younger  and  his  friend  Herennius  Senecio  were  ap> 
pointed  by  the  senate  to  conduct  the  cauee  in  behalf  of 
the  province.  Maaaa  waa  found  guilty,  and  his  goods 
were  ordered  to  be  aecured.  It  appeared  soon  after 
that  the  consuls  were  willing  to  listen  to  peiitioos  on 
the  part  of  Massa.  Senecio  was  alarmed.  He  suspect- 
ed an  intended  embezalement  of  the  culprit's  elEN:ta, 
and,  to  prevent  it,  desired  Pliny  to  join  him  In  an  ap- 
plication to  the  conaula.  Fliny  complied :  they  both 
attended  the  consula.  When  (hey  had  urged  all  that 
waa  proper  on  the  occasion,  Maaaa  (hoqglit  hiniaelf  ag- 
grieved by  the  supererogatory  zeal  of  Senecio ;  aad  to 
revenge  himaelf;  joined  in  the  clamour  against  Senecio 
for  writing  the  panegyric  of  Helvidlua  Priacos.  Vdnf 
relatoa  the  transaction  to  his  friend  Tacitus  in  the  fill- 
lowing  manner:  "Dederat  me  senatus  com  Herenaia 
Senecione  advocatum  provinclto  BMica  contra  BbIwbb 
Massam;  damnatoque  Massa,  censuerat  at  bona  ^ 
publico  cusiodlrentur.  Senecio,  com  axploraaset  con- 
sules  postttlatlonibus  vacaluros,  convenit  me,  et  Qsn 
conconlia,  Inquit,  iigunclam  noUa  accasntioaaini  csa- 
cutl  surous,  hac  adeamus  consules,  petamoaque,  ne  bona 
disaipari  sinant,  quorum  esse  in  cusiodla  detaeat  Tarn 
ego.  Si  flzum  tibl  istud  ac  deliberaiom,  saqoar  te,  m  d 
qusB  ex  hoc  Invidia,  non  tua  tantum  siL  Tenlmua  ad 
consules :  dicit  Senecio,  Qua  res  ferebai :  aliqua  aob- 
jungo.  Vlxdum  conticueramua,  et  Haasa,  questas 
Senecionem  non  advocatl  fidem  sed  iaimicl  amarhodl- 
nem  Implesse,  impietatis  reum  poslulaL**  Pliny,  lib.  viL 
epist.  33.  It  was  the  wish  of  Pliny  to  have  the  hOM  in- 
serted in  the  History  of  Domltian,  which  Tadtoa  was 
probably  writing ;  but  the  work  is  lost,  and  Domhiaa 
has  escaped  the  vengeance  of  history.  See  in  this  Tiacl, 
sect.  2,  note.  Tacitus  says  that  Massa  waa  a  perni- 
cious enemy  to  all  good  men,  and  tlie  canae  of  many 
calamities  with  which  the  public  was  sorely  gtieved. 
Hut,  b.  iv.  a.  50.  Martial  aays  of  HeraMgenas,  a  fellow 
that  pilfered  wherever  he  waa  admitted,  thai  ha 
did  not  steal  more  napklnS|  than  Maaaa  dU  piaoas 
of  gold. 


fm^A 


8  The  reader  la  not  to  imagine  that  this  relatas  ta 
Helvldius  Prisons,  who  was  banished,  and  nmdeRd  in 
exile,  under  tlie  emperor  Vespasian.  See  this  Trac^ 
aect  2,  note.  If  the  apology  which  Svetonhis  (ta  Tea- 
pas,  s.  15)  makes  for  the  eondna  of  Taapa^an,  be 
founded  in  truth,  h  is  happy  for  the  memoiy  of  the  em- 
peror: if  otherwise,  Ve^msian,  by  his  dlasJmulat  inn,  paid 
a  compliment  to  virtue.  Elisabeth  played  the  aame  card 
In  the  execution  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Helvidiua  aaen- 
tioned  In  this  place  by  Tadtoa,  was  the  eon  of  the  gieat 
and  good  man,  ao  often  celebrated  by  Tacltna.  See  hie 
character,  JKa<.  bu  Iv.  a.  6.  See  also  this  Tract,  sect  1; 
note.  Suetonius  says,  DomiUan  destroyed  Belvidlus 
the  son,  because,  in  a  dramatic  piece,  called  PAan  and 
(EiroMa,  he  threw  out  a  sarcastic  reflection  on  the  di- 
vorce of  the  emperor.  SuAon.  in  DomU.  a.  10.  Pohli- 
clua  Certua  was  the  person  who  undertook  the  accnaa- 
tion  of  Helvldius  the  son,  In  the  reign  of  Doarftian, 
A.  U.  C.  847,  A.  D.  91  Pliny  the  yoai^ter  raialaa  the 
proceeding  with  indignation.  He  aays,  a  great  friend- 
ahip  subsisted  between  hfan  aad  Helvldlas  the  son;  aa 
great  as  he  could  eoliivate  with  a  perann  wlio,  iadrand 


OP   AGRICOLA. 


Uu  to  k  dnsimnt  ou  tjn  behrid  th«  dlitrcu 
ud  meluchoty  wpiralioD  of  Manricus  '■nil 
Bniticuil*  ira  wcra  iUjD»d  with  the  iaDOODl 
blood  of  SeDMio.i  Eren  Nero  had  Iha  giuc 
to  tuiD  iwiy  bii  ajei  from  tba  boiran  of  hi; 
Rigii.  Ha  commmdad  deedi  of  cruelty,  bnl 
DCTBr  wu  ■  ipectatoi  of  the  (ceaa.  Uodei 
Domitlin,  it  wu  gui  wretched  lot  to  tiehold 


uiighi  ■: 


n  by  h 


1  pouii.     With 


t  kept 


II  (bua,  eoduTDundt  by  IMag  L 


POthlnf  appund  10 


TacLuu  (wtKi 
ItM  wiula  01 
prIniL    h  will 


ordar  did  It 


r  axplHlDfl  wluc  TkcI- 
1  hamii  bnmfHl  Btl- 
nOind  Oit  iullfiitty, 
■tor)  omorlcallj 


u  PIlDy,  a*  KKiD 
at  iiomiuui  Tu  pin  u  death,  datarminad  to  rHTanga 
Iha  cauM  of  hit  iDJuisd  Grlsod.  ^Uh  tlut  Intanl,  Is 
tba  nrj  '**c^""*"g  of  Narva'i  nl^a,  ht  aotcrad  tha 
BBBala,  aad  UMn  bteuthl  Ibrwud  tJi  cturfs  afitiiK 
FtdiUehw  Carta*.  Tha  whola  aaasoiblr  «i  Ihroini 
InU  la  iqmar,  aod  Pliay  wu,  tbrnmiUina,  prarantid 
from  poraulnf  tha  thread  of  hit  ipeach.  Id  tha  Q»dera 
Dbnae,  ba  wu  caUtd  la  inltr  bf  Ihn  coniul.    Wbca 

I  pelu,  wblch  wu  to  hlndsr  Cnnui  tnna  injojriiig 

Et  In  aaoceaalooi  for  the  year  of  Itomt  GSI^  A.  D- 

Pllny'i  aocuMllDD  wu  la  97.  Tha  aDkci 
iwarabla  to  Iha  wlih  of  tha  Fublltaplrilad  oi 
Dthar  cfluiil  wu  appololad  la  the  rnim  of  Ci 


RunlcDi  were  brotharar 
Iruiai.  Thay  ware  cruel. 


ipKniad  Id  tba  light 

hurried  iway  to  BKacuiioD,  and  Maurkcuj  ordered 

Inn,  MCI.  2,  Dola.   The  Ulur  wu  renorsd  to  hli 
ountry  la  Iha  bafbinlDt  of  Ntm'i  reifii,  u  appean 

ut  of  a  man  of  iDimd  leaaa  aod  judgmaot,  fanned  by 
ipeHanes,  and  by  bli  deep  aa^acKy  able  &vdi  paat 
Tinu  u  weigh  end  meawn  tha  hum.   See  hli  an- 
nr  to  Nerfa,  thli  aec4.  Dola. 
B  Tba  *eiiaU,anildita11tbaBaln|tclMDai,iat  with- 


biy,  aa  Plloy  hu  It,  Oirio  UnUa  •!  •linfuit.  They 
■oljiBlIted,  with  paa^Ta  obadlanea,  to  tha  tyrant'i  will ; 
and  ihanfcra  Tacttu  layt  thai  their  handa  mra  ba- 
InBdlnthabloodofSMacki.    Sea  aeO.  9,  niKa. 


fiery  <ri»ge,i  of  t  dye  t"  red,  that  the  blub  of 
guilt  could  DCTei  colour  hit  check,  he  marked 

the  fHx  languid  coutitcDauce  of  the  unbappj 
victims,  who  ihuddarad  at  hii  frown. 
With  you,Agricol«,we  may  now  coDgratelite  i  *j- 


II  life* 


when  it  WBi  happineai  to  die.  From  tbota,  wbo 
attended  your  lut  momtati.  It  ii  well  knowo, 
that  yoa  mat  your  (ate  with  calm  lerenity  g  will- 
ing, as  far  u  it  depended  on  the  lut  let  of  your 
life,  that  the  piinca  abould  appeir  to  be  ioDO- 
cenL  To  your  diugbtei  and  myieU  yon  left  a 
load  o(  kffliclioD.  We  hare  loit  a  parent,  and, 
in  our  diitreu,  it  ii  now  an  addition  to  oar 
heinfalt  aorrowa,  that  we  had  It  not  in  oui  power 
to  watch  the  bed  of  ilckaeii,  to  natbe  the  lao- 
gnot  of  declining  nature,  to  gaze  upon  you  with 
affection,  to  lee  the  aipiring  glaDce,  and 
yooi  lait  embrace.  Your  dying  word* 
would  bare  been  ever  dear  to  Hi  I  yooreomnuadi 
we  ihould  bava  treanmd  up,  and  graTed  them 
on  our  baarti.  Tbli  lad  comfort  we  have  loit, 
■nd  the  wound,  for  that  reaaon,  piercei  deeper. 
Divided  from  yon  by  a  long  abeenca,  we  had  loit 
you^  four  yeara  tiefote.     Every  tender  olBce, 


■i  oomplaalon  ' 
1  add  to  bla  Di 


.a  aeema  too  food  ol 


la  pUcae,  Ibeyaay,  the  ■> 

poalUanLolhapalaitckly  horror  of  wralch- 
ied  their  final  doom  trom  hia  approach.  But 
><e  Been,  aecL  »,  note)  Plloy,  who  midlad 
ihooghi  Uia  bit  worth  recording,  by  what 
Lilian,  or  any  olh«r  good  judge  of  fine  wrlL- 
■  procludod  frJm 


la  [kimlLlan:  whh  other  men,  a 
[OT  fare*!  the  blood  Into  the  laca, 
Doarrla;  algnal.  San«a  haa  ot 
hen  chlady  lairihlf 


iploma.  SylU 
blood  niibed 


d  on  hli  cheeki,  and  tha  men,  • 
■Ivaa  marked  nut  (br  dMIricUoa, 


aj  baniiheil  bj  Domhian ;  but  ihU  aeflme  to  La  wlihoot 
lundatloo-  Llpalua  ii  of  opinion,  tbat  bli  relreai  wai 
Dluotajy ;  bolJig  a  man  Incafiablo  of  beholding,  with  a 
aailTa  ipirlt,  the  laflbrlnge  c^  bli  leIlow-«itixeU|  onder 
Moody  and  daeUucUTe  lynai.   The  wliole  of  ihia 
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we  are  well  convinced,  thou  best  of  parents,  was 
duly  performed  by  a  most  affectionate  wife ;  but 
fewer  tears  bedewed  your  cold  reinains,  and,  in 
the  parting  moment,  your  eyes  looked  up  for 
other  objects,  but  they  looked  in  vain,  and  closed 
for  ever. 

XL VI.  If  in  another  world  there  is  a  pious 
mansion  for  the  blessed  ji  if,  as  the  wisest  men 


Agricola,  is,  pertiapa,  aa  beautiful,  as  pathetic,  and  aa 
elegant  «n  apostrophe,  u  can  be  foand  in  Tully,  or  any 
of  the  moat  admired  orators.  When  the  author  aaya,  In 
the  last  glimpse  qf  light,  you  looked  round  with  an  ash- 
ing eye  for  something  that  icaa  absent j  NovisaiwA  ik 
LUGS  DBamsBAVBRB  ALWJtD  ocuLi  TVi,  we  feel  the 
■troke  of  teoderneaa ;  we  are  traaaponed  in  fancy  to 
the  bedalde,  and  wo  love  to  gaze  on  the  expiring  hero. 
If  Warburtun,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Eaaay  on  Man, 
could  find  the  five  aourcea  of  the  sublime,  we  may  with 
better  reason  say,  this  apoatrophe  contalna  them  all. 
Brotier  quotes  a  paaaage  from  the  late  King  of  Pruaaia*8 
funeral  oration  on  prince  Henry  of  Pruaaia,  in  which 
he  finds  aiUier  a  fine  imitation  of  Tacttua,  or  the  sym- 
pathy of  congenial  minda.  *'  O  prince !  qui  aayiez  com- 
^  bien  voua  m'etiea  cher ;  combien  votre  peraonne  m'etoit 
precieuae ;  ai  la  voiz  des  vivana  peut  se  (aire  entendre 
des  morta,  pretez  attention  a  une  volx,  qui  ne  voua  fut 
paa  Inconnue;  aouffrez  que  ca  fragile  monument,  le 
■eul,  helaa !  que  je  puia  eriger  a  votre  memoire,  voua 
•oil  sieve."  See  Sloge  du  Prince  Bmri,jw  S.M.le 
Roi  du  Prusse. 

1  Tacitus,  in  this  place,  speaka  hypothetically ,  bat  with 
an  apparent  dlapoaition  to  embrace  the  aystem  of  the 
best  and  wisest  men,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  persua- 
sion of  mankind  in  every  age  and  nation.  That  the 
soul  of  man  is  not  extinguished  with  his  animal  life, 
but  pasaes,  In  that  awful  moment,  into  some  new  region 
of  exiatence,  or  transmigrates  into  some  other  being,  has 
iMen,  at  all  timea,  the  opinion,  or  the  conjecture,  or  the 
wish,  of  the  rudest  and  most  savage  tribes;  and  this 
universal  conaent,  Cicero  obaervea  in  the  first  Tusculan, 
is  the  law  of  nature  speaking  In  the  human  heart 
**  Omni  autem  in  re  consenaio  omnium  gentium  lex 
naturae  putanda  est."  Men  of  study  and  deep  specula- 
tion adopted,  what  they  saw  rooted  in  the  mass  of  the 
people :  and,  having  no  better  guide  than  the  dim  light 
of  nature,  they  established  their  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  taught  their  diflbrent  systems.  The  Socradc  and 
Platonic  professors  declared  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  some  of  their  proofs  are  short  of  nothing  but 
revelation.  The  Stoic  sect  did  not  embrace  the  doc- 
trine in  its  full  extent:  according  to  their  hypothesis, 
ceruin  chosen  spirits  might  have  their  existence  pro- 
longed in  a  Allure  world,  but  not  to  eternity.  They 
allowed  us,  says  Cicero,  the  duration  of  a  crow,  admit- 
ting that  the  soul  may  exist  hereafter,  but  not  for  ever. 
**  StoicI  autem  usuram  nobis  largiuntor  tamquam  corn!- 
clbus;  diu  mansuros  ainnt  animos:  semper,  neganu" 
fh-st  Thueulanf  s.  31  It  was  reserved  for  EpIcurua  to 
deny  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  teach 
the  gloomy  doctrine  of  annihilation.  That  philosopher, 
however,  did  not  long  make  head  against  the  general 
sense  of  mankind.  He  gained  some  apostates;  but 
their  writings  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  their 
tenets  are  now  aupported  by  the  poetry  of  Lucretiua 
only.  MacrobiuB,  in  hia  remarka  on  the  SoBCNinii 
SoiPioma  of  Cicero,  haa  mentioned  the  triumph  of  a 
better  and  more  moral  doctrine.  The  immateriality, 
he  Bays,  as  well  aa  the  immortality,  of  the  soul,  haa 
gained  the  general  assenL  "Obtinuit  non  minus  de 


have  thought,  the  soul  is  not  eztingnlBhed  with 
the  ^dy ;  may  you  enjoy  a  state  of  eternal  feli- 
city !  From  that  station  behold  your  disconsolate 
family ;  exalt  our  minds  from  fond  regret  and 
unavailing  grief  to  the  contemplation  of  your 
virtues.     Those  we  must  not  lament  s  it  wen 
impiety  to  sully  them  with  a  tear.     To  cherish 
their  memory,  to  embalm  them  with  oar  pniseSp 
and,  if    our  frail    condition  will    permit,  to 
emulate  your  bright  example,^   will    be  the 
truest  mark  of  our  respect,  the  best  tribute 
your  family  can  offer.     Your  wife  will  thus 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  beat  of  hnshuds, 
and  thus  your  daughter  will  prove  her  filial 
piety.     By  dwelling  constantly  on  joar  words 
and  actions,  they  will  have  an  Uluatrions  charac- 
ter before  their  eyes,  and,  not  content  with  the 
bare  image  of  your  mortal  frame,  tlMj  wiU 
have,  what  is  more  valuable,  tiie  fbtm  aai  fea- 
tures of  your  mind.     I  do  not  mean  by  this  to 
censure  the  custom  of  preaerving  in  brass  or 
marble  a  the  shape  and  itattu*  of  anunent  mcs; 


incorporalitate  anfans,  quam  de  hnmnfftalhals  sea* 
tentla."  Cicero,  In  vartoos  pans  of  his  irorka, 
tained  the  same  doctrine,  and  In  one  admlralAe  t 
seems  to  have  compressed  the  whole  force  of  the  ai^ 
ment.  That,  he  says,  which  feels,  which  tblidKa^  which 
deliberates,  and  wills,  is  of  heavenly  origta,  and,  fsr 
that  reason,  must  be  immortal.  *'Qaldqiiid  tm.  ittod, 
quod  sentit,  quod  s^h,  quod  vnlt,  quod  vigst,  i 
et  divinum  est,  ob  eamqoe  rem  ateiimm  sit 
est.''  But  this  doctrine,  amidst  the  eootandoas  at 
dogmatical  sects,  was  ferfrmn  being  esiahUshsd.  Wmb 
men  embraced  iL  Vt  sapimtilnu  fitstti,  says  TaeittBi; 
and  he  may  bo  allowed  to  have  embncad  the  bbmi 
orthodox  opinion.  If  the  immortality  of  the  sanl  was 
not  a  settled  article  of  his  creed,  at  a  time  whan  the 
light  of  revelation  was  not  yet  difllisad  over  the  Chris- 
tian world,  h  Is  however  probable,  that  ha,  who  pas- 
sessed  a  comprehensive  and  sublime  undersiaiidtng, 
was  not  content  wUh  the  grovaiUng  nolSoa  of  fellfi^ 
into  nothing,  but  aspired,  and  wished,  and  hoped,  to 
enjoy  a  future  state  of  inuBOxtalhy.  Ha  was  consctoas 
of  the  dignity  of  human  natare,  and  thanee  precaedi4 
the  fine  address  to  the  dopartod  spirit  of  his  fatharJo- 
law. 

2  The  text  Is  left  by  the  copyists  In  anaa^od  oondi- 
tion.  The  words,  as  they  stand,  cannot  be  redneod  to  aay 
kind  of  sense.  Admiraiione  U  paUmSf 
laudihu»i  et  si  natura  suppsditst,  tnimm 
Lipsius  and  Orotiua  have  contributed  their 
The  former  reads.  Admirations  to  patius,  te  i 
laudibus  ;  and  (Instead  of  imltlum,  vrhich  la  tolaUy  an- 
intelligible),  Grotlus  adds,  vimOitudin*  de 
of  the  word  similitudine  a  bad  liaascrlber  might  i 
mititum.  La  BleUerie  thinks  it  might  be  siafaJM,  a 
that  conjeaure  haa  been  adopted  in  the  translation. 

3  Cicero  has  a  sentiment  analogous  to  what  Is 
said  by  Tacitus.  Servlua  Sulpichis  coold  leave  no  i 
ument  equal  to  the  portrait  of  hia  manners,  his  vfrtee, 
hia  constancy,  and  his  talents,  which  stUl  surrivad  in 
hia  son.  "  Nullum  monuraentom  clarins  Servios Salpi- 
cius  relinquere  pouierat,qQam  efllglem  momm  snotnBB, 
virtutis,  constantia,  ingenii,  filinm.**  Sea  the  Aalh 
Philippic  Martial,  In  an  elegant  epigram,  wishes 
the  painter's  art  could  delineate  the  manners 
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bnt  bntti  and  ittton,  like  their  origiuli, 
fnit  lud  pcriihible.  Tb«  aou)  ii  formed  of  finer 
alemanti.  Bad  iti  inward  form  it  not  to  b 
preued  by  tlie  hind  of  mo  utiit  with  ui 
Kioui  nuttai  I  our  iDuinara  ind  our  moraJi 
m*y  in  tome  degraa  tnc>  Ihs  membluiu.  AJl 
of  Agrleota,  thai  giined  nur  lov«,  ud  railed  our 
admiration,  itill  lubiiiti,  and  wilt  ever  lubiiit, 
pmerred  In  the  mindi  of  men,  tha  regtiter  of 
agei,  and  tbe  lecordi  of  fama.  Othen,  who 
fipired  OB  the  itage  of  life,  and  were  the  tror- 
tlilei  of  a  fonnar  da^,  will  link,  for  want  of  a 
bilhtnl  hi*torian,<  into  the  comnun  lot  of  obll- 


Agiicola  dalioeatad  with  truth,  and  faiilj  ei 
■igned  to  poitarltj^  will  •nrriTe  himaelf,  ■ 

triumph  OTei  the  injnrlsi  of  tima. 


1d7,  Um  eonnl,  ntanid  ihanka  to  Tacitiu  tir 
deiliiof  >a  accunat  af  ihtdder  PIId^'i  dulh,  Ihu  lia 
mlgbi  imumli  It  wlih  tnih  lo  poaurli]'.    HIa  imcli. 


Ul.     FllDTi 

lUior'tim 

>inplEUl]r 

1  llni  Id  uu  niau 

mad«l  of  bicfraphf. 


tI.  e[d«.ll.  TbU  inn,  buwimr,  of  nor 
«  bafl  DC4  coma  down  u  oMj  and  (ha  pn- 
&r  bilsd.  Tha  pndlelloD  sf  Taciwi  li 
irUad :  AfHula  la  nnd^nd  Imnurul ; 

laforlU  baataBdlnw* 
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h  Oemral  introduction^  wkh  tki  r§a$onifor  writing  an  aeeowU  tf  th*  /Morning  di$eomr§t,'^ 
II.  Thapertmu  engaged  in  the  dialogue/  atjirtty  Curiatiut  Matemuty  Juliue  Seeundue,  and 
Maretu  Aper,^llL  Seeundut  endeavoun  to  dietuade  Matemus  from  thinking  any  more  of 
dramatic  eompoeition,-^lV.  Matemus  gives  hie  reoMons  for  persieting.^-V,  Aper  eondemne 
hie  resolutionj  and^  in  point  qf  utility,  real  happiness,  fame  and  dignity,  contends  that  thd 
oratorical  pr^ftssian  is  prtferable  to  the  poe/^co/.— VIII.  He  dtes  the  example  qf  Eprius  Mar^ 
etUus  and  Crispus  ViHus,  who  raised  themselves  by  their  eloquence  to  the  highest  Aonmira.— IX« 
Poetical  fame  brings  with  it  no  advantage,^-X,  He  exhorts  Matemus  to  relinquish  the  muses, 
and  devote  his  whole  time  to  eloquence  and  the  business  cf  the  bar,— XL  Matenuuuisfends  his 
favourite  studies :  the  pleasures  arising  from  poetry  are  in  their  nature  innocent  and  sublime  f 
the  fame  is  extensive  and  immortal — The  poet  enjoys  the  most  delightful  intercourse  with  his 
friends,  whereas  the  life  qf  the  public  orator  is  a  state  qf  warfare  and  anxiety, ^~XIV,  Vipsti^ 
nius  Messala  enters  the  rootn-^He  Jlnds  his  friends  engaged  in  a  controversy,  and  being  an 
admirer  qf  ancient  eloquence,  he  advises  Aper  to  adopt  the  model  qf  the  ancients  in  prtference 
to  the  plan  qf  the  modern  rhetoricians,~~Xy,  Hence  a  difference  qf  opinion  concerning  the  merit 
qf  the  ancients  and  the  modems-^Messala,  Secundus,  and  Matemus,  prqfess  themselves  admirers 
qf  the  oratory  that  flourished  in  the  time  qf  the  republie-^Aper  launches  out  against  the  ancients^ 
and  gives  the  prtference  to  the  advocates  qf  his  oum  time-^Be  desires  to  know  who  are  to  be 
accounted  ancientc^^XVUL  Eloquence  has  various  modes,  all  changing  with  the  cor^uneture 
qf  the  times.  But  it  is  the  nature  qf  men  to  praise  the  past,  and  censure  the  present'^The  period 
when  Cassius  Severus  flourished,  is  stated  to  be  the  point  qf  time  at  which  men  cease  to  be 
ancients  s  Cassius  with  good  reason  deviated  from  the  ancient  manner,— XX.  Dqfects  qf  ancient 
eloquence :  the  modem  style  more  refined  and  elegant,^-XXJ.  The  character  qf  CaJvus,  Cedius, 
Casar  and  Brutus,  and  also  qf  Asinius  Ptdlio,  and  Messala  Corvinus.^-XXll.  The  praise  a$td 
censure  qf  Cicero.'^XXllL  The  true  rhetorical  art  consists  in  blending  the  virtues  qf  ancient 
oratory  with  the  beauties  qf  the  modem  style, — ^XXIV.  Matemus  observes  that  there  can  be  no 
dispute  about  the  s%iperior  reputation  qf  the  ancient  orators :  he  ther^ore  calls  upon  Messala  to 
take  that  point  for  granted,  and  proceed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  that  produced  so  great  an 
alteration, — XXV.  After  some  observations  on  the  eloquence  qf  Calvus,  Asinius  Pollio,  C^sar, 
Cicero,  and  others,  Messala  praises  Qracehus  and  Lucius  Crassus,  but  censures  Mmcenas,  Qallio, 
and  Cassius  Severus,— XXV  II,  Matemus  reminds  Messala  qf  the  true  point  in  questions  Messala 
proceeds  to  assign  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  decay  cf  eloquence,  such  as  the  dissipation 
qf  the  young  men,  the  inattention  qf  their  parents,  the  ignorance  qf  rhetorical  prqfessors,  and 
the  total  neglect  qf  ancient  discipline.— XXXIY.  He  proceeds  to  explain  the  plan  if  study,  and 
the  institutions,  customs,  and  various  arts,  by  which  orators  were  formed  in  the  time  qf  the 
repuldic.^~XXXy.  The  dtfeets  and  vices  in  the  new  system  qf  education.  In  this  put  of  the 
dUlogae,  the  seqael  of  Messala'i  discoorse  is  lost,  with  the  whole  of  what  was  said  hy  Secmi* 
diis,  and  the  heginning  of  Maternas :  the  supplement  goes  on  from  this  place,  distinguished  hj 
iuTerted  commas,  and  the  sections  marked  with  numerical  figures.  1.  Messala  describes  tho 
presumption  qf  the  young  advocates  on  their  flrst  appearance  at  the  bar  j  their  want  cf  legal 
knowledge,  and  the  absurd  hahits  which  they  contracted  in  the  schools  qf  the  rhetoricians.- 
2.  Eloquence  totally  ruined  by  the  perceptors,  Messala  concludes  with  desiring  Secundus  and 
Matemus  to  assign  the  reasons  which  have  occurred  to  them.  4.  Secundus  gives  his  opinion.. 
The  change  qf  government  produced  a  new  mode  qf  eloquence.  The  orators  under  the  emperors- 
endeavoured  to  be  ingenius  rather  than  natural.  Seneca  the  flrst  who  introduced  a  false  tastiSp, 
which  still  prevailed  in  the  reign  qf  Vespasian.  8.  Ucinius  Largus  taught  the  advocates  qf 
his  time  the  disgraceful  art  cf  hiring  appiauders  by  prqfession.  This  was  the  bane  qf  aU 
true  oratory,  and,  for  that  reason,  Matemus  was  right  in  renouncing  the  forum  attogoAer^ 
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iO.  Matermii  aeknowUdge$  that  ht  tooi  di$git$ted  6y  tJU  iham^fvl  praetiu§  that  prtvaiUd  at 
the  bar,  and  therrfore  retolved  to  dnote  the  rett  <tf  his  time  to  poetry  and  the  muset,  11.  A» 
apology  for  the  rhetoricians.  The  praise  qf  Quintilian,  True  eloquence  died  with  Cicero, 
13.  The  loss  <2f  liberty  was  the  ruin  cf  genuine  oratory,  Demosthenes  flourished  under  a  free 
government — The  original  goes  on  from  this  place,  to  the  end  of  the  Dialogue. — XXXVI. 
Eloquence  ftourisha  most  in  times  <tf  public  tumult — The  crimes  (^  turbulent  citizens  supply 
the  orator  with  his  best  mzterials. — XXXVII.  In  the  time  qf  the  republic ,  oratorical  talents 
were  necessary  qual^ations,  and  without  them  no  man  was  deemed  worthy  qf  being  advanced 
to  the  magistracy. — XXXVIII.  The  Roman  orators  were  not  confined  in  point  qf  times  they 
might  extend  their  speeches  to  what  length  they  thought  proper,  and  could  even  adjourn — 
Pompey  abridged  the  liberty  cf  speech,  and  limited  the  time. — XXXIX.  The  very  dress  cf  the 
advoaUes  under  the  emperors  was  prejudicial  to  eloquence.^'XL,  True  eloquence  springs  from 
the  vices  qf  men,  and  never  was  known  to  exist  under  a  calm  and  settled  government. — XLI. 
Eloquence  changes  with  the  times—'Every  age  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  and  invidioue 
comparisons  are  tPiiMcecsary.— XXill.  Conclusion  qf  the  dialogue. 

The  time  of  this  dialogue  waa  the  sixth  of  Vespasian's  reign. 


Yaar  of  Bomo.    Of  Chrisu 
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Consuls. 
Vespasian,  6th  time  i  Titos  his  son,  4th  time. 
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Oft  THB  0AU8SS  09 


CORRUPT  ELOQUENCE.* 


L  You  have  often  inquired  of  me,  my  good 
friend   Justus    Fabios,!   how   and  from   what 


^  The  acene  of  the  following  DUlneue  is  laid  In  the 
alxih  year  of  Ve8|Ki8ian,  A.  U.  C  b^M.  A.  D.  75.  The 
comuientaiors  arc  naicU  dividud  in  their  opinions  about 
the  real  author ;  his  work  they  all  agree  ia  a  maater- 
pieca  la  the  kind;  written  with  taste  and  Judgment; 
entertaining,  profound,  and  elegant.  But  whether  it 
la  to  be  ascribed  to  Tacitus,  Quiolilian,  or  anj  other 
person  whom  thejr  cannot  name,  is  a  question  upon 
which  they  liave  exhausted  a  store  of  learning.  They 
have  given  us,  according  to  their  custom,  much  contro- 
versy, and  little  decision.  In  this  field  of  conjecture 
Lipsius  led  the  way.  He  published,  in  1574,  the  first 
good  edition  of  Tacitus,  with  Judicious  emendations  of 
the  text,  and  notes  to  illustrate  every  passage  which 
he  thought  wanted  explanation.  Me  was,  beyond  all 
question,  a  man  of  genius  and  great  erudition.  He,  and 
Casaiibon,  and  Scaliger,  were  called  the  triumvirate  of 
literature.  Llpalua,  however,  stands  distinguished  by 
his  taste  and  his  pi>liteness.  Commentators  la  general 
seeHl  to  think,  as  Doctor  Bentley  expressed  it,  that  theif 
art  riding  toptmterUy  t^tan  the  back  qfan  ancitnt ;  and 
being  well  mounted,  they  Imagine  that  to  prance,  and 
show  all  their  paces,  and  dash  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  bespatter  all  who  come  In  their  way,  is  the  true 
dignity  of  a  critic.  Lipsius  was  not  of  this  class:  to 
great  learning  he  united  a  fine  taste,  and  poiislied  man- 
ners. He  thought  for  himself,  and  he  decided  with 
candour;  never  dogmatical,  or  presuming  to  dictate  to 
others.  He  says  expressly,  Dico  me ;  nam  aliie  nihil 
praco  tptQd  sequantur.  With  regard  to  the  present 
dialogue,  had  it  not  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated 
slate,  he  pronounces  it  in  point  of  style,  beauty  of  in- 
dention, and  sound  judgment,  equal  to  the  best  models 
of  antiquity.  But  who  was  the  real  author,  seems  to 
him  a  problem  not  easy  to  be  solved.  ^He  sees  nothing 
of  the  manner  peculiar  to  Tacitus:  in  the  place  of 
brevity,  he  finds  diflfUsive  periods,  and  the  rich,  the 
florid,  and  the  amplified  sentence.  Instead  of  the  con- 
cise, the  close,  and  nervous.  An  author  he  admits, 
may,  by  continual  practice,  acquire  a  cast  of  thought 
and  expression  not  to  be  found  in  his  early  produc- 
tions ;  but  still  he  must  retain  some  traces  of  his  original 
manner.  The  age  of  Tacitus  does  not  seem  to  him  to 
correspond  with  the  time,  when  the  speakers  In  the 
Dlelogne  mat  to  discuss  the  question.  Tachus,  he  says, 


causes  it  has  proceeded,  that  while  ancient  times 
display  a  race  of  ^at  and  splendid  orators,  the 


was  promoted  by  Yespasian,  and  from  that  circuro* 
stance  he  infers  that  he  was  not  so  young,  as  the  writer 
of  the  Dialogue  represents  himself  In  the  first  section. 
He  once  thought  that  Quintilian  had  the  best  claim, 
since  that  writer,  in  the  introduction  to  the  si^th  book 
of  his  Institutes,  says  expressly  that  he  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  subject:  ** Librum,  quern  de  causis  corruptie 
eloquentias  emisi:"  but  upon  due  reflection,  Lipsius 
fttirly  owns,  that  Quintilian,  in  the  sixth  of  Vespasian, 
was  lar  from  being  a  young  man.  He  adds,  whether  it 
be  ascribed  to  Tacitus  or  Quintilian,  no  inconvenience 
can  arisen  since  the  tract  itself  is  beautifiil :  but,  as  to 
himself,  his  doubts  are  not  removed:  he  still  remains 
in  suspense.  **  Cum  multa  dixerim,  claudo  tamen  om- 
nia hoc  responso;  xihi  nom  liciuirs."  Gronovius 
Pichena,  Ryckius,  Rhenanus,  and  others,  have  entered 
warmly  into  the  dispute.  An  elegant  modern  writer  has 
hazarded  a  new  conjecture.  The  last  of  Sir  Thomas 
Piuostiorne's  Letters  is  a  kind  of  preface  to  Mr.  Mel- 
moth's  Translation  of  the  Dialogue  before  us.  He  says, 
of  all  the  conversation  pieces,  whether  ancient  or  mod* 
em,  either  of  the  morel  or  polite  kind,  he  knows  not 
one  more  elegantly  written  than  the  little  anonymous 
Dialogue  concerning  the  rise  and  decline  of  eloquenca 
among  the  Romans.  He  calls  it  anonymous,  though  he 
is  aware,  that  It  has  been  ascribed  not  only  to  Tacitus 
and  Quintilian,  but  even  to  Suetonius.  The  reasons, 
however,  are  so  inconclusive,  that  he  Is  Inclined  to 
give  it  to  the  younf^er  Pliny.  He  thinks  it  perfectly 
coincides  with  Pliny's  age ;  it  is  addressed  to  one  of  his 
particular  friends,  and  is  marked  with  similar  expres* 
sions  and  sentiments.  But,  with  all  due  submission  to 
Mr.  Melnu>th,  his  new  candidate  cannot  long  hold  us  in 
suspense.  It  appears  in  the  account  of  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  Pliny's  uncle  lost  his  Ufe, 
A.  U.  C.  83E2.  A.  D.  79,  that  Pliny  was  then  eigliteen 
years  old.  and,  as  the  Dialogue  was  in  828,  he  could 
then  be  no  more  than  fourteen ;  a  time  of  life,  when  ha 
was  neither  fit  to  be  admitted  to  a  learned  debate,  nor 
capable  of  understanding  It.  Besides  tills,  two  letters 
to  his  friend  Fabitts  are  still  extant;  one  In  the  first 
book,  epist  11 ;  the  other,  book  vii.  epist.  3.  No  men- 
tion of  the  Dialogue  occurs  in  either  of  those  letters, 
nor  in  any  other  part  of  his  works ;  a  circumstance, 
iidiich  could  scarce  have  happened  to  a  writer  io 
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^preMnt  ige,  difpliited,  and  without  mny  claim 
^/^  to  the  pndse  of  eloquence,  baa  scarcely  retained 
the  name  of  an  orator.  By  that  appellation  we 
now  distioguiflh  none  but  those  who  flourished 
in  a  former  period.  To  the  eminent  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  give  the  title  of  speakers,  pleaders, 
adYocates,  patrons,  in  short,  every  thing  but 
orators. 

The  inquiry  is  in  its  nature  delicate  i  tending, 
if  we  are  not  able  to  contend  with  antiquity, 


tenderly  anxious  about  bis  literary  character,  if  the 
worlc  in  question  had  been  the  prodaction  of  his  pen. 
Broiler,  the  last,  and,  It  may  be  said,  ihe  best  of  all  the 
editors  of  Taclttia,  is  of  opinion  that  a  tract,  so  beautlftil 
and  Judicious,  ouglu  not,  without  better  reasoos  than 
have  been  as  yet  assigned,  to  be  adjudged  from  Tacitus 
to  any  other  wrteer.  He  relies  much  on  the  flrat  edi- 
tion, which  was  published  at  Venice  (1468>i  containing 
the  last  six  books  of  the  Annals  (tlM  first  elx  not  being 
then  found),  the  five  books  of  the  History,  and  the 
Dialogue,  entitled,  CanuUi  TaeOi  M>quUi§  Romam 
XNologus  ds  OratcriiuM  eiarU.  There  were  also  In  the 
Vatican,  manuscript  copies  of  the  Dialogue  de  OratoH^ 
hu. .  In  1516,  when  the  first  six  Annals  were  found  in 
Germany,  a  new  edition,  under  the  patronage  of  Leo  X. 
was  published  l>y  Beroaldus,  carefiiliy  collated  with  the 
manuscript,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Flor« 
•ntine  LItvary.  Those  early  authorities  preponderate 
with  Brotier  against  all  modern  conjecture ;  more  espe- 
cially, since  the  age  of  Tacitus  agrees  with  the  time  of 
the  Dialogue.  He  was  four  years  older  than  his  friend 
Pliny,  and,  at  eighteen,  might  properly  be  allowed  by 
his  friends  to  be  of  their  party.  In  two  yean  after- 
wards (A.  U.  830),  he  married  Agricola's  daughter,  and 
he  expressly  says,  (Lifo  of  Agricola,  sect.  Ix.)  that  he 
was  then  a  very  young  man.  The  argumenta  drawn 
by  the  several  commentators  from  the  diflerence  of 
style,  Brotier  thinks  are  of  no  welghL  The  style  of  a 
young  author  will  naturally  differ  from  what  he  has 
•etUed  by  practice  at  an  advanced  period  of  lifo.  This 
has  been  observed  In  many  eminent  writers,  and  In 
l>  none  more  than  Lipslus  himself.  His  language,  in  the 
^nteet,  was  easy,  flowing,  and  elegant ;  but,  as  he  ad- 
vanced In  yearSf  It  became  stiff,  abrupt,  and  harsh. 
Tacitus  relates  a  conversation  on  a  literary  subject; 
.and  In  such  a  piece,  who  can  expect  to  find  the  style  of 
an  historian  or  an  annalist  f  for  these  reasons  Broiler 
•thinks  that  this  Dialogue  may,  with  good  reason,  be 
ascribed  to  Tacitus.  The  translator  enters  no  Ikrther 
into  the  controversy,  than  to  say,  that  In  a  case  where 
certainty  cannot  be  obtained,  we  must  rest  satisfied 
with  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  ad- 
mit. The  dispute  Is  of  no  Importance;  for,  as  Lipslus 
says,  whether  we  give  the  Dialogue  to  Qulntllian  or  to 
Tacitus,  no  inconvenience  can  arise.  Whoerer  was  the 
anthor,  it  is  a  performance  of  uncommon  beauty. 

Before  we  close  this  Introduction,  h  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Broiler's  supple- 
ment. In  the  wreck  of  ancient  literature  a  considerable 
part  of  this  Dialogue  has  perished,  and,  by  consequence, 
a  chasm  Is  left,  much  to  be  lamented  by  every  reader  uf 
taate.  To  avoid  the  Inconvenience  of  a  broken  context, 
Brotier  haa  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the  loss. 
What  he  has  added,  will  be  found  In  the  progress  of  the 
work ;  and  a«  it  Is  executed  l>y  the  learned  editor  with 
great  elegance,  and  equal  probability,  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  inaertion  of  It  will  be  more  agreeable  to  the  reader, 
than  aduU  pease  of  melancholy  regret. 


to  impeach  our  genius,  and  if  we  axe  not  wil- 
Ung,  to  arraign  our  judgment  An  anawcr  to 
so  nice  a  question  is  more  than  I  should  yuB- 
ture  to  undertake,  were  I  to  rely  altogetlMr 
upon  myself:  but  it  happens,  that  I  am  able  to 
state  the  sentiments  of  men  distinguished  liy 
their  eloquence,  such  as  it  is  in  modem  times ; 
having,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  been  pre- 
sent at  their  conversatioo  on  the  very  subject 
now  before  us.  '  What  I  have  to  ofler,  will  not 
be  the  result  of  my  own  thinking:  it  is  the 
work  of  memory  only ;  a  mere  recital  of  wimt 
fell  from  the  most  celebrated  oratota  of  their 
time :  a  set  of  men,  who  thought  with  subtility, 
and  expressed  themselves  with  energy  and  pre- 
cision ;  each,  in  his  turn,  assigning  differeat 
but  probable  causes,  at  times  insisting  on  the 
same,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  debute,  auin- 
taining  his  own  proper  character,  and  tlic  pecu- 
liar cast  of  his  mind.  What  they  said  upon  the 
occasion,  I  shall  relate,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in 
the  style  and  manner  of  the  sevenl  spcakett, 
observing  always  the  regular  course  and  ordar 
of  the  controversy.  For  a  controversy  it  cer- 
tain^ was,  where  the  speakers  of  tlie  present 
age  did  not  want  an  advocate,  who  sumioTted 
their  cause  with  seal,  and,  after  treating  ant^ 
quity  with  sufficient  freedom,  and  even  dcrisini, 
assigned  the  palm  of  eloquenee  to  the  jimtieeis 
of  modem  times. 

II.  CuBiATivs  fifATUiiruBS  gsvc  a  public 
reading  of  his  tragedy  of  Cato.  On  the  follow^ 
iog  day  a  report  prevailed,  that  the  piece  had 
given  umbrage  to  the  men  in  power.  The 
author,  it  was  said,  had  laboured  to  display  Ms 
favourite  character  in  the  brightest  colouist 
anxious  for  the  fame  of  his  hero,  but  regardless 
of  himself.  This  soon  becaae  the  topic  ef 
public  conversation.  Matemvs  received  a  visit 
from   Marcus   Aper  *-  and   JuUus    Secundus,* 


1  Justus  Fabhis  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  864,  A  D.  111. 
But  aa  he  did  not  begin  the  year,  his  name  dors  noc  ap- 
pear in  the  Fasti  Coasmjiaaa.  There  are  two  letters 
to  him  from  his  friend  Pliny ;  the  first,  lib.  1.  episL  11 ; 
the  other,  lib.  vii.  ep.  3.  It  is  remarkable,  thai  in  ike 
last,  the  author  talks  of  sending  some  of  hia 
for  his  friend's  perusal ;  qiutram  qmd  poTftWH 
nugi$  nuia  tibi  eskibeam ;  but  not  a  word  is  aaU  ebotf 
the  decline  of  eloquence. 

S  Concerning  Matemus  nothing  is  known  with  any 
kind  of  certainty.  Dio  relates  that  a  sophist  of  ihat 
name,  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  for  a  school  d<>clar 
mation  against  tyrants :  but  not  one  of  the  commrntatorv 
ventures  to  assert  that  he  was  the  Curiatiut  MaiemmM, 
who  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  IMalogoe  be- 
fore OS. 

8  No  mention  Is  made  of  Marcus  Aper,  cither  by 
Quinlllian  or  Pliny.  It  Is  supposed  that  be  was  fiuher 
of  Marcus  Flavius  Aper,  who  was  substituted  eoDml 
A  U.  C.  883)  A  D.  130.  His  oratorical  character,  and 
that  of  Secnndns,  as  we  find  them  drawn  In  thle  < 
are  not  unlike  what  we  are  told  bf  Cicero  of  i 
and  Antonhis.  Crassns,  ha  says,  wa#  not  wllUng  lo  be 
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both  AMU  of  feniu,  Md  the  first  ornunents  of 
tho  foruin.  I  wu,  tt  that  time,  a  constant 
ttttendant  on  those  eminent  men.  I  heaid 
them,  not  only  in  their  scenes  of  public  business, 
but,  feeling  an  inclination  to  the  same  studies, 
I  followed  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful 
emulation.  I  was  admitted  to  their  priyate 
parties  i  I  heard  their  debates,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  social  hours  t  I  treasured  up  their 
wit,  and  their  sentiments  on  the  Tarious  topics 
which  they  had  discussed  In  conversation. 
Respected  as  they  were,  it  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  they  did  not  escape  the  ma- 
lignly of  criticism.  It  was  objected  to  Secun- 
dns,  that  he  had  no  command  of  words,  no  flow 
of  language ;  and  to  Aper  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  fame,  not  to  art  or  literature,  but  to  the 
natural  powers  of  a  vigorous  understanding. 
The  truth  is,  the  style  of  the  former  was  re- 
markable for  its  purity )  concise,  yet  free  and 
copious  t  and  the  latter  was  sufficiently  versed 
in  9Xi  branches  of  general  erudition.  It  might 
ho  said  of  him,  that  he  despised  literature,  not 
that  he  wanted  it.  He  thought,  periiaps,  that 
hj  scorning  the  aid  of  letters,,  and  by  drawing 
altogether  from  his  own  fund,  his  fame  would 
stand  on  a  more  solid  foundation. 

IIL  We  went  together  to  pay  our  visit  to 
Matenras.    Upon  entering  bis  study,  we  found 


thoQgtat  destilnte  of  Itterature,  but  he  wished  to  have  H 
•aid  of  him,  that  he  despised  H,  and  preferred  the  good 
eense  of  the  Rooiuis  to  the  reflneiiMnts  of  Greece.  An- 
tonlus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion  that  his 
fiune  would  rise  to  greater  magnitude,  if  he  was  con- 
•Idered  as  a  man  wholly  illiterate,  and  void  of  education. 
In  this  manner  they  both  expected  to  increase  their 
popularity;  the  former  bj  despising  the  Greeks,  and 
the  latter  1^  not  knowing  them.  **  Fuit  hoc  In  uiroque 
eornm,  at  CraMus  non  tarn  exietimarl  Tellet  oon 
didjcisse,  quam  ilia  desplcere,  et  noatroram  hominum  In 
omnl  genere  prudemiam  Grvcis  anteferre.  Antonius 
autem  probabillorem  populo  oratlonem  fore  cenaebat 
■nam,  si  omnlno  dMIeisse  nunquam  putaretur;  atqoe  ita 
•e  uteiqne  gmvlorem  f»re,'ai  Uter  contemnere,  alter  ne 
nossa  quiden  QnMoe  vMsretar.'*  Cicero  De  Oraft.  lib. 
11.  cap.  1. 

4  Quiniilian  makes  honourable  mention  of  Julius 
Secundus,  who,  if  he  had  not  been  prematurely  cut  olT, 
would  have  transmitted  hla  name  to  posterity  among 
the  moet  celebraud  orators.  He  would  have  added,  and 
he  was  daily  doing  It,  whatever  was  requisite  to  com- 
plete his  oratorkal  genius ;  and  all  that  could  be  desired, 
was  more  vigour  In  argument,  and  more  attention  to 
mailer  and  sentiment,  than  to  the  choice  of  words. 
But  he  died  too  soon,  and  his  frme  was,  in  some  degree, 
faterccpted.  He  has,  notwithstanding,  left  a  consider- 
able name.  His  diction  was  rich  and  copious ;  he  ez- 
plaitted  every  thing  with  grace  and  elegance ;  hia  periods 
flowed  whh  a  saavhy  Uiat  charmed  his  audience ;  his 
language,  when  meuphorical,  was  bold,  yet  accurate ; 
and,  If  he  hasarded  an  unusual  phrase,  he  was  justified 
by  the  energy  with  which  his  meaning  was  conveyed. 
**  Jollo  Sacnndo,  si  longlor  coatigisset  »tas,  clarisshnnm 
psolectonoiiienoralorlsapiidposterosfbret.  Adjeclsset 
enlm,  atqne  adjlelsbat,  eaterls  vlrtutlbus  spis,  quod 
daeldnart  potest;  Id  est  aotam,  at  asset  multo  nagis 


him  with  the  tragedy,  which  he  had  read  on  the 
preceding  day,  lying  before  him.  Secundus 
began :  And  are  you  then  so  little  affected  by 
the  censure  of  malignant  critics,  as  to  persist  in 
cherishing  a  tragedy  which  has  given  so  much 
oflTence  ?  Perhaps  you  are  revising  the  piece, 
and,  after  retrenching  certain  passages,  intend  to 
send  your  Cato  into  the  world,  I  will  not  say 
improved,  but  certainly  less  obnoxious.  There 
lies  the  poem,  said  Matemus  ;  you  may,  if  yon 
think  proper,  peruse  it  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head.  If  Cato  has  omitted  any 
thing,  ThyesteSjS  at  my  next  reading,  shall 
atone  for  all  deficiencies.  I  have  formed  the 
fable  of  a  tragedy  on  that  subject :  the  plan  is 
warm  in  my  imagination,  and,  that  I  may  give 
my  whole  time  to  it,  I  now  am  eager  to  des- 
patch an  edition  of  Cato.  Marcus  Aper  inter- 
posed :  And  are  you,  indeed,  so  enamoured  of 
your  dramatic  muse,  as  to  renoimce  your  orato- 
rical character,  and  the  honours  of  jrour  pro- 
fession, in  order  to  sacrifice  your  time,  I  think 
it  was  lately  to  Media,  and  now  to  Thyestes  ? 
Your  friends,  in  the  mean  time,  expect  your 
patronage;  the  colonies*  invoke  your  aid,  and 
the  municipal  cities  invite  you  to  the  bar.  And 
surely  the  weight  of  so  many  causes  may  be 
deemed  sufficient,  without  this  new  solicitude 
imposed  upon  you  by  Domitius^  or  Cato.     And 


pugnaz,  et  saspius  ad  curam  rerum  ab  elocuUone  res- 
piccret.  CiBteruro  interceplus  quoque  magnum  slbi  vin- 
dicat  locum.  Ea  est  6icundia,  tanu  in  explicando,  quod 
velit,  gratia;  tam  candidum,  et  lene,  et  speciosum 
dicendl  genus ;  tanta  verborum,  etiam  qpm  assumpCa 
sunt,  proprietas ;  tanta  in  quibusdam,  ex  periculo  peti- 
tis,  signiflcantla."  QuIniU.  lib.  z.  s.  1.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Quintilian,  in  his  list  of  Roman  orators,  has 
neither  mentioned  Matemus,  nor  Marcus  Aper.  The 
Dialogue,  for  that  reason,  seems  to  be  Improperly  as- 
cribed U)  him :  men  who  figure  so  much  in  the  Inquiry 
concerning  oratory,  would  not  have  been  omitted  by  the 
critic  who  thought  their  conversation  worth  recording. 

6  Thyestes  was  a  common  and  popular  subject  of 
ancient  tragedy. 

IndlCMier  taB  prtfilli,  ai  frapt«eo» 
DifBli  emBtofeoa  BUiwi  OMM  Tlqraibii 

iil6ntf.ilr»FMlwr.lOL 

6  It  was  the  custom  ot  the  colonies  and  municipal 
towns,  to  pay  their  court  to  some  great  orator  at  Rome, 
In  order  to  obtain  his  patronage,  whenever  they  should 
have  occasion  to  apply  to  the  senate  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

7  Domltius  was  another  subject  of  tragedy,  uken 
from  the  Roman  story.  Who  he  was,  does  not  clearly 
appear.  Brotier  thinks  It  was  Domltius,  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Julius  C»sar,  who  moved  in  the  senate  for  a 
law  to  recall  that  general  from  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Gaul,  and,  afterwards,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  fell  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalla. 
See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Nero,  section  2.  Such  a  charac- 
ter might  furnish  the  subject  of  a  tragedy.  The  Roman 
poets  were  In  the  habit  of  enriching  their  drama  with 
domestic  oceurraness ;  and  the  praotiea  was  applaodsd 
by  Horace. 


matt  Ton  thni  trute  >U  yoat  time, 
jo^ntU  toT  em  with  iccnei  at  GcU 
tnii,  and  tUll  liboucing  lo  add  lo  Ibe  (tbita  c( 
OrMM  Ibe  incldenu  ind  cbiracten  at  the  Ro- 
man itor)'-' 

IV.  The  ihirpneit  of  th»t  reproof,  replied 
HiterDU),  would,  perhaps,  have  diicooceded 
me.  it,  b;  frequent  repetition,  it  had  not  lost 
tt>  aling.  To  diflec  on  this  aubjtcl  is  grown 
familiar  (o  U9  both.  Poetry,  it  leemi,  is  to 
eipecl  no  quarler;  you  wage  an  iocesiant  war 
(galnit  Ibe  fullowen  of  thai  pleasing  art ;  and  I, 
vho  am  cbir^Eed  »ilh  dtserling  my  tlients, 
haveyeterery  day  the  cause  of  poetry  lo  defend. 
But    we    have  now  a  fair   opportunity,  and  I 

person  ptetenl,  of  ability  lo  decide  between  ni  i 
a  judge,  who  will  either  lay  me 
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•icellest  man,  and 
linDwn ;  and  Ic 


juncii 


hope 

tDC 

orage 

me,  hy  hii    »utho 

ty,  lo   re- 

efo 

ever  the  dry  employment 

.(in 

which 

1  have  had  my  sha 

e  of  dtudg- 

ery) 

I  may 

tor  the  fulura,  bo  a 

leiiuro  to 

culli 

rate 

the  lU 

liiae  and  aacred  eloquence  of 

the  tragic 

Secundui 

desired  lo   be   heard'    I   am 

a*rar 

e.be 

■aid. 

hat  Aper  may  tefu 

e  me  as  an 

Betori 


follow    the   example   of    all    fair    and    upright 
judges,  who,  in  pariiculir  cases,  when  they  fe 
a  partiality  for  one  of  the  contending  parUi 
desire  lo  be    excused  from  hearing  the  cause* 
The  ftiendihip  and  habili 
I  hare  ever  cultivated  wit 


ne  add,  if  poetry  ia  tn  ha 
ligned,  1  knew  no  client  that  can  otTu  sgeh 

My  business,  replied  Apcr,  Is  not  with  Ba* 

ius  Bassus :  let  bim,  and  all  of  his  description, 

who,  wiihont  talents  for  the  bar,  deiota  thcii 

maset,  porsue  their  favourite  amnse- 

lout    iaterraption.      But    Mateniui 

out  from  the  rest,  and  since  we  ue 
judge,  I  call  upon  hi 


1  of  h 


talents,  formed  by  nature  to  reach  the  beighti 
inly  eloquence,  can  think  of  renouncing  ■ 
:sion,  which  not  only  serves  to  multiply 
ihips,  but  la  support  them  with  repnta- 
a  professiDD,  which  enables  as  to  con- 
!  the  esteem  of  foreign  nations,  and  (if  w« 
teganj  our  own  interest)  bys  open  the  road 
I  the  &nt  honour*  of  Ibe  stale  t  a  prafea- 
on,  which,  besides  the  celebrity  that  it  givoi 
ithio  the  walls  of  Rome,  tpreads  an  illn»- 
ious  name  tbtoDgboat  the  wide  extent  of  the 
npire. 

It  it  be  wisdom  to  make  lta«  amamcDl  and 
ippines)  of  lite  Ibe  end  and  aim  of  oni  actions, 
'hat  can  bt  more  advisable  than  lo  embrace  an 
rt,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  protect  on 
lends  I  lo  defend  the  cause  of  stnngen-,  and 
jccour  the  diitcessed  >  Nor  is  this  all :  the  em- 

nd  malice  tremble,  while  they  halt  him.     8e- 


In  ibe  calm  fcasons  of  life,  tbe  true  ate  of 
oratory  consiits  in  the  assistance  wl|ich  it  afford* 
to  our  fellow-clliiens.  We  then  behold  tbe 
triumph  of  eloquence.  Have  we  reason  to  b« 
alarmed  for  otuielvei,  the  sword  and  breait- 
plate  are  not  a  better  defence  in  the  heat  of 
battle.  It  is  at  once  a  buckler  lo  cover  yoDi- 
Belf,s  and  a  weapon  to  brandish  against  your 


oac  ipnm  •eoKtule  mauinim  "  This  pajHfa  iSbrda 
an  inuipenble  arKUniEiit  tg^nst  LIpslua.  and  lbs  re« 
of  Iho  crilics  who  nuntd  Qulnilllui  u  a  candld&u  for 

tmaflacd  Ihat  a  wiiur  of  Mr  laUgrhy,  wonlil  la  his 
^na.1  work  spuk  of  Bums  as  he  dcserred,  and  tik  tlie 
Dialogue  overrate  htm  beyoadallproponiDn)  DaplkcU^ 

■a  I  Tac<uie,Iimayb(pnsBDndwlih(DedrMie«,«iaH 
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feBeuy.  Amied  with  this,  you  may  appear 
with  courage  before  the  tribunals  of  justice,  in 
the  senate,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince.  We  lately  saw  3  Eprins  Marcellus 
arraigned  before  the  fathers:  in  that  moment, 
when  the  rainds  of  the  whole  assembly  were 
inflamed  against  him,  what  had  he  to  oppose 
to  the  vehemence  of  his  enemies,  but  that 
nervous  eloquence  which  he  possessed  in  so 
eminent  a  degree  f  Collected  in  himself,  and 
looking  terror  to  bis  enemies,  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  Helvidius  Priscus  (  a  man, 
DO  doubt,  of  consummate  wisdom,  but  without 
that  flow  of  eloquence,  which  springs  from 
practice,  and  that  skill  in  argument,  which  is 
necessary  to  manage  a  public  debate.  Such  is 
the  advantage  of  oratory:  to  enlarge  upon  it 
were  superfluous.  My  friend  Matemus  will  not 
dispute  the  point. 

VI.  I  proceed  to  the  pleasure  arising  from 
the  exercise  of  eloquence;  a  pleasure  which 
^does  not  consist  in  the  mere  sensation  of  the 
moment,  but  is  felt  through  life,  repeated  every 
day,  and  almost  every  hour.  For  let  me  ask, 
to  a  man  of  an  ingenuous  and  liberal  mind,  who 
knows  the  relish  of  elegant  enjoyments,  what 
can  yield  such  true  delist,  as  a  concourse  of 
the  most  respectable  characters  crowding  to  his 
levee  ?  How  must  it  enhance  his  pleasure,  when 
he  reflects,  that  the  visit  is  not  paid  to  him 
because  he  is  rich,  and  wants  an  heir,^  or  is  in 


a  diligent  reader  of  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Seneca. 
He  has,  in  Tariotts  parts  of  his  works,  coincidences  of 
•entiment  and  diction,  that  plainly  show  the  source 
from  which  they  sprung.  In  the  present  case,  when  he 
ealU  eloquence  a  buckler  to  protect  yourself,  and  a 
weapon  to  annoy  your  advertary,  can  any  one  doubt 
but  be  had  his  eye  on  the  following  sentence  in  Cicero 
de  Oratore  ?  Quid  aatUm  tarn  neeessarium,  quam  tenere 
semperarma,  quibu9  vel  tedua  ipne  eau  ponia,  velpro- 
90oare  itUegrogt  ^  te  tUei»ci  lattantua  9 

3  Eprltts  Marcellus  is  often  a  conspicuous  figure- in 
the  Annals  and  the  History  of  Tacitus.  To  a  bad  heart 
he  united  the  gift  of  eloquence.  In  the  Annals,  b.  xvl. 
0.  18,  he  makes  a  vehement  speech  against  Paetus 
Thraaea,  and  afterwards  wrought  the  destruction  of 
that  excellent  man.  For  that  exploit,  he  was  auacked, 
in  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign,  bjr  Helvidius 
Priscus.  In  the  History  (book  iv.  s.  7  and  8\  we  see 
them  both  engaged  in  a  violent  contention.  In  the 
Ibllowing  year  (823,)  Helvidius  in  the  senate  opened  an 
accusation  in  form;  but  Marcellus,  by  using  his  elo- 
quence as  his  buckler  and  his  offeasive  weapon,  was 
able  to  ward  off  the  blow.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and, 
^  I  leave  you,**  he  said,  **  I  leave  you  to  give  the  law  to 
the  senate :  reign.  If  you  will,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  prince."  See  Hist  i  v.  s.  43.  See  also,  Life  of  Agrlcola, 
a.  11.  notes. 

4  To  be  rich  and  have  no  issue,  gave  to  the  person  so 
circumstanced  the  highest  consequence  at  Rome.  All 
ranks  of  men  paid  their  court  to  him.  To  discourage  a 
life  of  celibacy,  and  promote  population,  Augustus 
paMsd  a  law,  called  Papia  PopptULf  whereby  bachelors 
were  subjected  to  penalties.  Hence  the  compUmsnt 
paid  by  Hoiace  to  hia  patron: 


possession  of  a  public  oflBee,  bat  purely  as  a 
compliment  to  superior  talents,  a  mark  of  re« 
spect  to  a  great  and  accomplished  orator !  The 
rich  who  have  no  issue,  and  the  men  in  high 
rank  and  power,  are  his  followers.  Though  he 
is  still  young,  and  probably  destitute  of  fortune, 
all  concur  in  paying  their  court  to  solicit  his 
patronage  for  themselves,  or  to  recommend 
their  friends  to  his  protection.  In  the  most 
splendid  fortune,  in  all  the  dignity  and  pride 
of  power,  is  there  any  thing  that  can  equal 
the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  the  able  advocate, 
when  he  sees  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 
men  respected  for  their  years,  and  flourishing 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  yet  paying  their 
court  to  a  rising  genius,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  and  grandeur,  fairly  owning,  that  they 
still  want  something  superior  to  all  their  pos« 
sessions  } 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  attendants,  that  fol- 
low  the  young  orator  from  the  bar,  and  watch 
his  motions  to  his  own  house  ?  With  what  im- 
portance does  he  appear  to  the  multitude !  iu 
the  courts  of  judicature,  with  what  veneration  ! 
When  he  rises  to  speak,  the  audience  is  hushed 
in  mute  aUention ;  every  eye  is  fixed  on  him 
alone;  the  crowd  presses  round  him;  he  is 
master  of  their  passions ;  they  are  swayed,  im- 
pelled, directed,  as  he  thinks  proper.  These  are 
the  fruits  of  eloquence,  well  known  to  all,  and 
palpable  to  every  common  observer. 

There  are  other  pleasures  more  refined-  and 
secret,  felt  only  by  the  initiated.  When  the 
orator,  upon  some  great  occasion,  comes  with  a 
well-digested  speech,  conscious  of  his  matter, 
and  animated  by  his-  subject,  his  breast  expands, 
and  heaves  with  emotions  unfelt  before.  In 
his  joy  there  is  a  dignity  suited  to  the  weight 
and  energy  of  the  composition  which  he  has 
prepared.    Does  he  rise  to  hazard  himself  8  in  a 


OIta  prodoeu  aobohoi,  pttraiiM|iM 
Ptcn)WM  deenta  Miwr  Jofuidii 
Famiiib,  protiiqiM  DOTB  teavol 
Left  nurlta. 


Briaf  tfaa  ^liaslivblrthlo  n^t. 

And  wiUi  every  feda)  fiBOt 

FtaUSe  of  an  eodlaM  nee, 
Ohl  e>ownaarvowi,aadblawtteiinpUaIifta. 


But  marriage  was  not  brought  into  feshion.  In  pro- 
pnrUon  to  the  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  manners  under 
the  emperors,  celibacy  grew  Into  respect;  insomuch, 
that  we  find  CAnnals  xil.  s.  62)  a  man  too  strong  for  his 
prosecutors,  because  he  was  rich,  old,  and  childless. 
"  Valuttque  pecuniosa  orbitate  ot  senecta." 

6  The  faculty  of  speaking  on  a  sudden  question,  whh 
unpremeditated  eloquence,  Quinctllian  says,  is  the  re- 
ward  of  study  and  diligent  application.  Tile  speech, 
composed  at  leisure,  will  often  want  the  warmth  and 
energy,  which  accompany  the  rapid  emotions  of  the 
mind.  The  passions,  when  roused  and  animated,  and 
the  Images  which  present  themselves  In  a  glow  of  en- 
thuslaam,  are  the  hupiTMTi  of  true  eloqoence.  Compo- 
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•ttdd«n  d«tete  i  be  is  tlaimsd  for  himself,  but 
in  that  veiy  elana  tliere  is  a  mingle  of  pleasure, 
which  predominates,  till  distress  itself  becomes 
delightful.  The  mind  exults  in  the  prompt 
exertion  of  its  powers,  and  even  glories  in  its 
rashnesf .  The  productions  of  genius,  and  those 
of  the  field,  have  this  resemblance :  many  things 
are  sown,  and  brought  to  maturity  with  toil  and 
care  s  yet  that,  which  grows  from  the  wild  Tigour 
of  nature,  has  the  most  grateful  ILavour. 

VII.  As  to  myself,  if  I  may  allude  to  my 
own  feelings,  the  day  on  which  I  put  on  the 
manly  gown,i  and  even  the  days  that  followed, 


sitlon  has  noi  always  this  happy  elftct ;  the  process  is 
slow,  langour  is  apt  to  succeed ;  the  passions  sutMlde, 
and  the  apurit  of  the  discourse  evaporates.  **  Maximus 
▼ero  etudiorum  fructus  eit,  et  velut  pnemium  quoddam 
amplisslmum  long!  laborls,  ex  tempore  dicendi  fiiculus. 
Pectus  est  enim  quod  disertos  lacii,  et  tIs  mentis.  Nam 
hene  concept!  aflbclos,  et  recentes  renim  Imagines, 
contlnoo  impetu  ftruntor,  quas  nonnunquam  mora  siUi 
refirlgeseunt,  et  dilst«  non  rBTertuntnr."  Quintillan. 
lib.  z.  cap.  7. 

1  The  translation  Is  not  quite  accurate  In  this  place. 
The  original  says,  when  I  obtained  the  taiieiavet  and 
the  Engllab  calls  it  the  manljf  gmoH,  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  Is  not  the  exact  sense.  The  toga  viriUt^  or 
the  Mon/y  ^eieii,  was  assumed,  when  the  youth  came  to 
man's  eetabe,  or  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  On  that 
occasion,  the  frientls  of  the  young  man  conducted  him 
tothe/onMn,(or  sometimes  to  the  capltol,)aod  there 
invested  him  with  the  new  gown.  This  was  called  dita 
UndnH  ;  the  day  on  which  he  commenced  a  firo,  or  a 
candtdate  lor  preftrment  in  the  army.  The  iaiteteve 
was  an  additional  honour  often  granted  at  the  same 
time.  The  sons  of  senators  and  petridans  were  entitled 
to  that  dlsilnciion,  as  a  matter  of  right:  but  the  young 
men,  descended  from  such  as  were  not  patricians,  did 
not  wear  the  UUiclavt^  till  they  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  undertoolc  the  functions  of 
the  civil  msglstraey.  Augustus  Cvsar  changed  that 
custom.  He  gave  leave  to  the  sons  of  senators,  In  gen- 
oral,  to  assume  the  UUiclate,  presently  after  the  time 
of  putting  on  the  toga  fririUa,  though  they  were  not 
capable  of  civil  honours.  The  emperors  who  succeeded, 
allowed  the  same  privilege,  as  a  favour  to  Illustrious 
ftunillas.  Oeid  speaks  of  himself  and  his  brother  assum- 
ing the  manljf  gown  and  the  kUictav§  at  the  same  time : 


Libariar  llMri  mopu  niUqac  tagm ; 

■kiMO 


Pliny  the  younger  shows,  that  the  taUeiat§  was  a 
lavour  granted  liy  the  emperor  on  particular  occasions. 
He  says,  he  applied  lor  his  friend,  and  succeeded :  ^  Ego 
Sexto  latumclavum  a  Casare  nostro  Impetravl."  Lib.  ii. 
ei^st.  9.  The  latuocknua  was  a  robe  worn  by  consuls, 
prMors,  generals  In  triumph,  and  senators,  who  were 
called  latidami.  Their  sons  were  admitted  to  the  same 
honour:  but  the  emperors  had  a  power  to  bestow  this 
garment  of  distinction,  and  all  privileges  belong  U>  It, 
upon  such  as  they  thought  wiwthy  of  that  honour. 
Tills  Is  what  Marcus  Aper  says,  in  the  dialogue,  that  he 
obtained ;  and,  when  the  transition  mentions  the  manfy 
foisn,  the  expression  falls  shoit  of  the  speaker's  idea. 
0scler  has  giten  an  account  of  the  falielave,  which  has 
bean  well  rscaived  by  the  Isemed.  He  tolls  us,  that 


when,  as  a  new  man  at  RonWt  bom  in  %  ditf 
that  did  Qot  favour  my  pretMi^ons^  I  nam  i» 
succession  to  the  ofllces  of  qnsestor,tribiiiie,aii4 
prctor ;  (hose  days,  I  say,  did  not  awaken  in  my 
breast  such  exalted  rapture,  as  when  in  tlie 
course  of  my  profession,  I  was  called  forth,  with 
such  talents  as  have  fallen  to  my  share,  to 
defend  the  accused}  to  argue  a  question  of  law 
before  the  eentumviri,^  or,  in  the  presence  of 
the  prince,  to  plead  for  his  freedmen,  and  the 
procurators  appointed  by  himself.  Upon  those 
occasions  I  towered  above  all  places  of  profit, 
and  all  preferment ;  1  looked  down  on  the 
ties  of  tribune,  prsBtor,  and  consul ;  I  felt 
myself,  what  neither*  the  favour  of  the  great, 
nor  the  wills  and  codicils  4  of  the  rkh,  can  give,  a 


whatever  was  made  to  be  pvt  cm  another  thii^ 
called  elootie,  not  because  it  had  any  resembUaoe  to  a 
nail,  but  because  it  was  made  an  adjunct  to  another 
subject.  In  fact,  the  daivi  were  purple  galloons,  with 
v^eh  the  Romans  bordered  the  forepart  of  the  loak, 
on  both  sides,  and  when  drawn  cloae  tofethar,  they 
formed  an  ornament  in  the  middle  of  the  vetmenit.  It 
was,  for  that  reason,  called  by  the  Greeks,  fuvwi^eper. 
The  broad  galloons  made  the  UUielavtt  and  the  narrow 
the  angygtielavo.  The  tatidave,  Dacier  adds,  Is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  prwtosta.  The  laiier  was,  et 
first,  appropriated  to  the  naglstntes,  and  the  aacetdeial 
order ;  but.  In  time,  was  extouded  to  the  sons  o(  emi- 
nent fSimilies,  to  be  worn  as  a  mark  c€  distinction,  till 
the  age  of  seventeen,  when  It  was  laid  aside  tor  the 
manly  gown.  See  Dacler's  iibracc,  lib.  i.  aoLB;  and 
see  Kennet's  Raman  Antiqmtin,  p.  30g. 

2  Marcus  Aper,  Julius  Secandus,  and  Curbikis  Hmt 
temus,  according  to  Brotier  and  others,  were 
of  Oaul.  Aper  (section  z.)  mentions  the  Gaals 
their  common  countrymen :  **  Ne  quid  de  OaUis  i 
loquamur."  If  that  was  the  fuX,  a  iisio  mam  at  BeoM 
would  have  difficulties  to  surmount.  Ammianos  Mai^ 
cellinuS  (a  Latin  historian  of  the  fourth  centoiy)  nys 
that  at  Eome  the  people  despised  every  thing  that  did 
not  grow  before  their  eyes  within  the  walls  of  the  chy, 
except  the  rich  who  had  no  children ;  and  tlw  vaneiatian 
paid  to  such  as  had  no  heirs  was  altogethar  Incndlbls. 
**Vile  esse  quidquld  extra  urbis  pomarlum  ***t^*»— ^ 
KStlmant;  nee  credi  potost  qua  obeeqnhmnn  diveniiale 
coluntur  homines  sine  liberie  Bonus.**  L^  xiv.  a.  6b 
In  such  a  city  a  young  man  and  a  atranger  could  net 
expect  to  lae  favoured. 

8  All  causes  ofa  private  nature  ware  heard  beim  the 
cenhunvfri.  Three  were  chosen  out  of  every  triba,  and 
the  tribes,  amounted  to  five  and  thirty,  ao  that  In  fivt 
105  were  chosen ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  a  round  number, 
they  were  called  cawTUMViai.  The  causes  thatwera 
heard  before  that  jurisdiction  are  enumerated  by  Cic«e^ 
Dt  Oral.  lib.  i.  s.  as. 

4  The  translation  ssjs,  tho  wOU  ami  eodieila  ^  iMi 
rieh;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certeln  that  tltose  words 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  text,  which  simply  seys^  nee 
eodieiUU  datur.  After  due  inquiry,  1^  appears  that 
eodiallm  was  used  by  the  Lstin  authors,  for  whet  we 
turn  coil  thaUtlorwpaUmt^aprinea.  Codicils,  la  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  implying  a  supplement  to  a 
will,  were  unknown  to  tiM  ancient  Boman  law.  The 
Twelve  Tables  mention  Teeismsnts  only.  Codicils,  In 
aid  to  willsi  were  first  Intioduesd  In  the  time  of  Augas- 
tus;  but,  whatever  their  opeiatien  wssy i 
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Iiook  Ibnugb  Um  ciicla  of  tha  fine  uti,  n 
vey  lb*  wholB  compui  of  Iba  icicncn,  bdiI  ti 
m*  in  wh&t  bnnch  eaa  tbc  ptofeiiora  uqni 
k  nima  to  lie  wllh  lb>  Mlcbrity  of  m  gn>t  ind 
powerful  ontor.     Hit  rune  doo  not  dapand  on 
tbe  DplDion  or  Ihinlciag  men.  who  attend  to 
biuineii  and  walch  tha  ulmiDiitntian  of  >f- 
fain  1  faa  'a  applauded  by  tbe  youth  of  Rome,  al 
leait  bji  luch  of  tbem  ai  ara  of  a  vall-tnmed 
dlipDiilioD,tud  bop*  toriaebj  honounbia  nuani. 
The  eralBaut  orator  ii  tha  modal  wblch  evecT 
parent  recommeodi  to  hii  cbildnn.     E 
common  people  >  itaud  at  pur,  ai  he  pai 
they  pranounce  hii  nana  with  pleam 
point  at  him  aa  the  abject 
Tbe  p      ■ 


I  teiODod  with  hi 
■tranpiia,  wbo  arrive  frcm  ail  parta,  hare  bevd 
of  bli  genioii  the;  with  la  behold  the 
their  enrioillr  !■  never  at  leit,  till  t 
Men  hii  penon,  uid  penued  hit 


ad  bj  thoaa  addHloDal  wrhli^a  were  fur  oma  time 
no  nlldllj.  To  conano  tbta,  w*  ara  laid  liul  ll 
danfliur  of  Lantidni  dlaehiined   urtaln    l«(»cl< 


I  will,  grew  Imo  Ufa,  and  Ihe  Irga- 


Tit»rtua,  afur  puelng  a  night  and  m 
wHh  Fumponlui  Flaccni  and  Luclu 
the  r^nnir  Iha  prorlnce  of  S:rrla,  a 
prafccl  of  lbs  cliy;  dgcUrln;  then 
plFuanc  unnpanlDiii.  and  Iht  frit 
"  CcdlcllllajiuniiDe 


ItUUtnpalmtl^tlltfwiiu 


Suet.  4fi  nt.  a.  43 


ipli.    Viaan,  dlKlDfiitataii 
daof^iparal: 


Bolilhaogli  Ihli  waa  [h 

fannanL  Tbs  la*«  of 
Ihe  public  Draloi  la  ha 
the  applauae  nf  the  n 
■aid  tiu  aaiiM  thing  t 


VIH.  I  h**e  aliMdy  mentioned  Eprlui  Uir* 
eellui  and  Criapua  Vibiui.*  I  cite  liriog  enm- 
plei.  In  preference  to  the  namei  of  a  former 
dij.  Thoie  two  illnatrioDi  penoni,  I  will  be 
bold  to  la;,  ate  pot  late  koowD  in  the  remoteal 
parte  of  the  empire,  than  tbef  are  at  Capua,  or 

ircelle,^  where,  we  are  told,  they  both  were 


^nd  to  w 


Not  ti 


ely  tc 


e  fam 
immoderate 


rhr 

.     Three 

hundred  thomand  te 

aleicei  can- 

OIK 

re  Ihe  fame  of  geniui. 

Tbe: 

»  laid 

.  hare  built 

>  the 

r  fortuneij 

Id, 

ndeed, « 

rb  ia  tbe  pow« 

Kb!  lay  the 

mtion,  of 

eloquence,  tha 

ery  age  we 

eianiple 

of  men,  wh. 

by  ■ 

>eir  talanta 

iied  themielvei  to  tbe  earn 

nit  of  their  ambi- 

Bnl  I  wave  all  former  inllanee*.  Tbe  two, 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  are  not  recorded  in 
hittory,  nor  are  we  to  glean  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  them  from  tradition ;  they  are  every 
day  before  our  eyea.  They  have  riaen  from  low  i 
beginningti  but  tha  more  abject  their  origin, 
and  the  more  aordid  the  poverty,  in  which  they 
■el  out,  their  aucceu  riiei  in  proportion,  and 
aSbtd)  a  itriking  proof  of  wbat  I  have  advanced  j 
it  it  apparent,  thai,  without  birth  or  for- 
neither  of  then  recommended  by  hit  mor- 
al chancier,  and  one  of  tbem  deformed  in  bit 
D,  tbey  have  no twitbi landing  all  ditadvan- 
lagei,  made  tbemielrei,  for  a  eeriet  of  yean,  the 
t  men  in  the  atate.  They  began  their  career 
the  fomm,  and,  at  long  ai  tbey  choie  to 
punue  that  road  of  ambition,  they  lltiurished  in 
the  higheit  reputation  i  they  are  now  it  the 
bead  of  Ihe  common weiltb,  the  minitlert  who 
direct  and  govern,  and  to  tiigh  In  favour  with 
rince,  that  tbe  reipeet,  with  which  ba  !•• 
■  them,  it  little  thort  of  t< 


6  The  characur  of  Eprlua  Marealtoi  bai  been  already 

laUd,  t«UffO  S,  aula.    CriaimaVlblaiktmaullaBedu 

man  of  welgtit  and  lodiMnee,  Awuli,  book  ilv,  a  & 

qulnillluhatiiHnUniHdhiiPlahliadiuugs:h«c«lli 

^  i»  book  V.  chap.  13,  a  man  of  airreeaJile  and  elegant 

ma,  vi>  ingtnii  jucimdi  tt  tUganiU  ;  and  again, 

lui  Cdipui  wai  diatlngulihed  by  the  eleganu  of  hie 

a  u  plaaJBi  but  fflu«r  for  prlvals  iulu.  ihan  Idt  the 
nnanca  of  public  cwuia  El  Vmira  Caiarct,«ak 
ilw,  tt  tuOMndTU,  It  dtUOaliaii  natat ;  privatil 


iboonded  praltn.  I 
w<r«  tha  bmuiua  u 
FinaU,  waa  ahoalad 


n  pan  ofFMraonL 
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pieee.    Nor  can  tbis  be  done  without  expense. 
A  room  must  be  hired,  a  stage  or  pulpit  must 


tanto  magis  laudandl  probandlque  sunt,  quos  a  scriben- 
<li  reciuodiqae  iiudiu  hec  audiiurum  vel  desidia,  vel 
•uperbia  non  retardat.  Equidem  prupe  oemini  deftii : 
hie  ex  cauais  lungius,  quam  destioaveram,  tempus  in 
urbe  consumpsi.  Fosaum  jam  repeiere  Becessum,  et 
•cribere  alfquid,  quod  non  reciiem,  ne  videar,  quorum 
recitationfbua  affui,  non  auditor  fuiise,  sed  creditor. 
Nam,  ut  in  csteria  rebua,  ila  in  audiendi  officio,  peril 
gratia  si  rapcwcatur."  Piiny,  lib.  I.  ep.  13,  Such  was 
the  state  of  literature  under  the  worst  of  the  emperora 
The  Augustan  age  was  over.  In  the  reigns  of  Tiberius 
and  Caligula  learning  drooped,  but  in  some  degree  re- 
vi  ved  under  the  dull  and  stupid  Claudiua  Pliny,  in  the 
letter  above  cited,  says  of  that  emperor,  that,  one  day 
hearing  a  noise  in  his  palace,  he  inquired  what  was  the 
cauae,  and,  being  informed  that  Nonianus  was  reciUng 
in  public,  went  immediately  to  the  place,  and  became 
one  of  the  audience.  After  that  time  leturs  met  with 
no  encouragement  from  the  great.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
•ays,  he  cannot  but  wonder  how  the  Romans,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Ciuarean  and  Ckutdian  family,  and  a 
short  interval  of  princea  raised  and  destroyed  with  much 
disorder  and  public  ruin,  were  able  to  regain  their  per- 
iahing  dominion,  and  retrieve  their  sinking  stale,  by  an 
after-race  of  wise  and  able  princes,successively  adopted, 
and  taken  from  a  private  state  to  rule  the  empire  of  the 
world.  They  were  men,  who  not  only  possessed  the 
military  virtues,  and  supported  that  son  of  discipline  in 
the  highest  degree ;  but  as  they  sought  the  interest  of 
the  world,  they  did  what  was  in  their  power  to  restore 
liberty,  and  raise  again  the  perishing  arts,  and  the  de- 
cayed  virtue  of  mankind.  But  the  season  was  paat: 
barbarUjf  and  gothicUm  were  already  entered  Into  the 
arts,  ere  the  savages  made  an  impression  on  the  em- 
pire. SeejldtjfceloofiiitiMor,  panil.s.l'.  T\m  goth. 
damn,  hinted  at  by  Shaftesbury,  appears  manifestly  In 
th^  wretched  situation  to  which  the  best  authors  were 
reduced.  The  poeu  who  could  not  hope  to  procure  an 
audience,  haunted  the  baths  and  public  walks,  in  order 
to  fasten  on  their  friends,  and,  at  any  rale,  obtain  a 
hearing  for  their  works.  Juvenal  says,  the  plantations 
and  marble  columns  of  Julius  Pronto  resounded  with 
the  vociferation  of  reciting  poets: 

Franloiili  f irtaul  ooavalMqae  iMnaont  dunnt 
Seofm,  et  Hridao  ruptB  lecion  eolainiuK. 
EspaelM  mdma  •  wmaw  minkaeque  poeu. 

The  same  author  observes,  that  the  poet,  who  aspired 
to  literary  fame,  might  borrow  a  house  for  the  purpose 
of  a  public  reading;  and  the  great  man  who  accommo- 
dated the  writer,  might  arrange  his  friends  and  fiwd- 
men  on  the  back  seats,  with  direction  not  to  be  spar- 
ing of  their  applause  ;  but  stiU  a  stage  or  pulpit,  with 
convenient  benches,  was  to  be  procured,  and  that  ex- 
pense the  patrons  of  letters  would  not  supply. 


•  At  d  da]cedinc  funs 


Coauatoi  nebM,  Maeuloniu  comiiiakl  _ 
fldt  dm  libeitoi  eilrenia  in  |mui«  Mdenlea 
Ordlak,  et  att(n««coiDituin  di^wnen  voeee. 
NenodaMt  proceram,  qaaiiU  mh«llfai  oouient. 


ver.at 


Stallus,  In  Juvenal»s  time,  was  a  favourite  poet  If  he 
announced  a  reading,  his  auditors  went  in  crowds.  He 
delighted  all  degrees,  all  ranks  of  men ;  but,  when  the 
hoQv.of  apphrasewas  over,  the  author  waa  obliged  to 


be  erected ;  benches  must  be  arranged,  and  hand- 
bills distributed  throughout  the  city.  What  if 
the  reading  succeeds  to  the  height  of  his  wishes  ? 
Pass  but  a  day  or  two,  and  the  whole  harvest 
of  praise  and  admiration  fades  away,  like  a 
flower  that  withers  in  its  bloom,  and  never 
ripens  into  fruit.  By  the  event,  however  flatter- 
ing, he  gains  no  friend,  he  obtains  no  patronage, 
nor  does  a  single  person  go  away  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  an  obligation  conferred  upon  him. 
The  poet  has  been  heard  with  applause  ;  he  has 
been  received  with  acclamations;  and  he  has 
enjoyed  a  short-lived  transport. 

Bassus,  it  is  true,  has  lately  received  from 
Vespasian  a  present  of  fifty  thousand  sesterces. 
Upon  that  occasion,  we  all  admired  the  generos- 
ity of  the  prince.  To  deserve  so  distinguished 
a  proof  of  the  sovereign's  esteem  is,  no  doubt, 
highly  honourable  ;  but  is  it  not  still  more  hon- 
ourable, if  your  circumstances  require  it,  to  serve 
yourself  by  your  talents  .?  to  cultivate  your  ge- 
nius, for  your  own  advantage  p  and  to  owe  every 
thing  to  your  own  industry,  indebted  to  the 
bounty  of  no  man  whatever .?  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  th^  poet,  who  could  produce  any 
thing  truly  excellent  in  the  kind,  must  bid  fare- 
well to  the  conversation  of  his  friends  ;  he  must 
renounce,  not  only  the  pleasures  of  Rome,  but 
also  the  duties  of  social  life ;  he  must  retire  from 
the  world ;  as  the  poets  say,  **  to  groves  and 
grottos,  every  muse's  son."  In  other  words,  he 
must  condemn  himself  to  a  sequestered  life  in 
the  gloom  of  solitude. 

X.  The  love  of  fame,  it  seems,  is  the  passion 
that  inspires  the  poet's  genius :  but  even  in  this 
respect,  is  he  so  amply  paid  as  to  rival  in  any 
degree  the  professors  of  the  persuasive  arts  ?  As 
to  the  indifferent  poet,  men  leave  him  to  his 
own  5  medir>crity :  the  real  genius  moves  in  a 
narrow  circle.  Let  there  be  a  reading  of  a  poem 
by  the  ablest  master  of  his  art :  will  the  fame  of 
his  performance  reach  all  quarters,  I  will  not  say 
of  the  empire,  but  of  Rome  only  ?  Among  the 
strangers  who  arrive  from  Spain,  from  Asia,  or 


sell  a  tragedy  to  Paris,  the  famous  actor,  in  order  to 
procure  a  dinner. 

Conidir  ad  Toeem  JacnniJaiD,  et  eiinneo  luiUcc 
Thebaidoe,  bstam  faeil  eain  Sutins  uibeio, 
PromUtqae  diaoi :  tanU  dulcedine  vulcl 
Aoditur ;  ad  cum  frenU  nbwlUa  vena, 
Bttrit,  letulam  PaxUI  iM  vendk  A«ami. 

This  was  the  hard  lot  of  poetry,  and  this  the  state  of 
public  reading,  which  Aper  describes  to  his  friend  Msr 
ternus. 

6  Horace  has  the  same  observation : 


Mediocribuicwepoetii 

Nod  DU,  non  bomloea,  iMn  eotMOMn  ootamiuBk 

Art  q/P0*|r,Ter.  3R. 

BatOodandman.aiidleUa'd  pontdedcs, 
Thti  poeu  ever  are  of  nkkUIiv  riifr 
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from  Gftol,  who  inqnires  i  after  Saleios  Basatis  ? 
Should  it  happen  that  there  is  one,  who  thinks 
of  him  ;  his  curiosity  is  soon  satisfied  ;  he  passes 
on,  content  with  a  transient  view,  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  picture  or  a  statue. 

In  what  I  have  advanced,  let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood :  I  do  not  mean  to  deter  such  as  are 
not  blessed  with  the  gift  of  oratory,  from  the 
practice  of  their  favourite  art,  if  it  serves  to  fill 
up  their  time,  and  gain  a  degree  of  reputation. 
I  am  an  admirer  of  eloquence  ;<  I  hold  it  vener- 
able, and  even  sacred,  in  all  its  shapes,  and  every 
mode  of  composition.    The  pathetic  of  tragedy, 

I  >of  which  you,  Matemus,  are  so  great  a  master ; 

^^  the  majesty  of  the  epic,  the  gaiety  of  the  lyric 
muse }  the  wanton  elegy,  the  keen  iambic,  and 
the  pointed  epigram  (  all  have  their  charms ;  and 
EUoquence,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  which 
she  chooses  to  adorn,  is  with  me  the  sublimest 
faculty,  the  queen  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
But  this,  Matemus,  is  no  apology  for  you, 
whose  conduct  is  so  extraordinary,  that,  though 
formed  by  nature  to  reach  the  summit  of  per- 
fection,s  you  choose  to  wander  into  devious  paths, 


1  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said,  In  this  Dialogue, 
of  Salelus  Bassus,  It  does  not  appear,  In  the  judgmeni 
ofQuiotilian,  thathe  wasa  poet  whose  lame  could  ex- 
tend Itself  to  the  distant  provlncea  Perfection  in  the 
kind  Is  necessary.  Llvj,  the  historian,  was  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  In  consequence  of  his  vast  reputa- 
tion, we  know  from  Pliny,  the  consul,  that  a  native  of 
the  city  of  Cadis  was  so  struck  with  the  character  of 
that  great  writer,  that  he  made  a  Journey  to  Rome, 
with  no  other  intent  than  to  see  that  celebrated  genius ; 
and  having  gratified  his  curiosity,  without  staying  to 
vie  w  the  wonders  of  that  magnificent  city,  returned  home 
perfealy  satisfied.  "Nunquamna  legisti  Oaditanum 
-quemdam  TIti  Livli  nomine  gloriaque  commotum,  ad 
visendum  eum  ab  ultimo  terrarum  orbe  veniase ;  8ta> 
timque,  ut  vlderat,  abiisse  7"   Lib.  ii.  epist.  3. 

2  In  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  well  as  In  the  dramatic 
poets  of  the  first  order,  we  frequently  have  p.iaaages  of 
real  eloquence,  with  the  diflTorence  which  Quiniilian 
mantiona :  the  poet,  he  says,  is  a  slave  to  the  measure 
of  his  verse ;  and,  not  being  able  at  all  times  to  make 
use  of  the  true  and  proper  word,  he  Is  obliged  to  quit 
the  natural  and  easy  way  of  expression,  and  avaH  him- 
self of  new  modes  and  turns  of  phraseology,  such  as 
tropes,  and  metaphors,  with  the  liberty  of  transposing 
words,  and  lengthening  or  shortening  syllables  as  he 
sees  occasion.  "  Quod  alllgatl  ad  certam  pedum  neces- 
sitatem  non  semper  proprtis  utl  possint,  sed  depulsi  a 
recta  via,  necessario ad  quaedam  diverticula  confugiant ; 
nee  mutare  quaadam  modo  verba,  sed  extendere,  corri- 
pere,  convertere,  dividere  coganior."  Quint  lib.  x. 
cap^  1.  The  speaker  In  the  Dialogue  Is  aware  of  Uiis 
distinction,  and,  subject  to  It,  Uie  various  branches  of 
poetry  are  with  him  so  many  diffisrent  modes  of  elo- 
quence. 

3  The  original  has,  the  citadel  of  eloquence,  which 
calls  to  mli^  an  admired  passage  In  Lucretius : 

flad  bQ  dnkdn  a*  biM  qouB  iBiuilu  tenen 
Edila  dootxina  nptaatniB  I 


and  rest  contented  with  an  humble  etatioB  is 
the  vale  beneath. 

Were  you  a  native  of  Greece,  where  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  public  games  <  is  an  honourable  em- 
ployment {  and  if  the  gods  had  bestowed  upon 
you  the  force  and  sinew  of  the  athletic  Nicos- 
tratus  ;5  do  you  imagine  that  I  could  look  tame- 
ly on,  and  see  that  amazing  vigour  waste  itself 
away  in  nothing  better  than  the  frivolous  art  of 
darting  the  javelin,  or  throwing  the  eoit  ?  To 
drop  the  allusion,  I  summon  you  from  the  thea- 
tre and  public  recitals  to  the  business  of  the 
forum,  to  the  tribunals  of  justice,  to  scenes  of 
real  contention,  to  a  conflict  worthy  of  yow 
abilities.   Tou  cannot  decline  the  challenge,  for 


pMriaiqiu  videra 
atqoa  «fui  pallMNaaqMnn  vto . 

Ulk  E.  var.  7. 


4  It  is  a  fiict  well  known,  that  In  Greece  the  most  D- 
luitrlous  of  both  sexes  thought  it  honourable  to  exer- 
cise themselves  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  th^tre,  aad 
even  to  appear  In  the  athletic  gamer  Plutarch,  k  is 
true,  will  have  It,  that  all  scenic  arts  were  prohibited 
at  Sparta  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  and  yet  Comelias 
Nepos  assures  us,  that  no  LacederaonfaiD  raatroa,  Imw- 
ever  hl^  her  quality,  was  adiamed  to  act  for  hire  ca 
the  public  stage.  He  adds,  that  throughout  Greece,  It 
was  deemed  the  highest  honour  to  obtain  the  prise  la 
the  Olympic  games,  and  no  man  blushed  to  be  a  per- 
former in  plays  and  pantomimes,  and  give  himself  a 
spectacle  to  the  people.  *'  Nulla  Laoademohi  taa  est 
nobilis  vidua  quas  non  In  scenam  eat  mercede  coodocta. 
Magnis  in  laudibus  tota  full  Orecla  victorera  Olympte 
citarl.  In  scenam  vero  prodire,  et  popnlo  esse  apecta> 
culo  nemini  In  iisdem  genlibus  fult  tori^uidiBL'*  Cor. 
Nep.  in  Prtrfat.  It  appears,  however,  fipom  a  story 
told  by  JBllan  (and  cited  by  Shaftaabury,  Adrtev  lo«a 
Author^  part  ii.  s.  3.),  that  the  Greek  women  were  by 
law  excluded  from  the  Olympic  games.  Whoever  was 
found  to  transgress  or  even  to  cross  the  river  llphea% 
during  the  celebration  of  that  great  spectacle,  was  liable 
to  be  thrown  from  a  rock.  The  conaeqoance  was,  that 
not  one  female  was  detected,  except  CaUipuifia^  or,  as 
othera  called  her  Phertnue.  This  woman,  dia^M 
in  the  habit  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastic  exercise*,  iittr»- 
duced  her  son,  JPrndoms,  to  contend  for  the  victor^ 
priie.  Her  son  succeeded.  Transported  with  joy  at  a 
sight  so  glorious,  the  mother  overleaped  the  feiKa, 
which  enclosed  the  magistrates,  and,  in  the  violence  of 
that  exertion,  let  fell  her  garment.  She  was,  by  conse- 
quence, known  to  be  a  woman,  but  absolved  firooa  all 
criminality.  For  that  mild  and  equitable  sentence,  dhe 
was  Indebted  to  the  merit  of  her  fether,  her  brahers, 
and  her  son,  who  all  obtained  the  victor's  crown.  The 
incident,  however,  gave  birth  to  a  new  law,  whereby  k 
was  enacted,  that  the  masters  of  the  gymnastic  art 
should,  for  the  future,  come  naked  to  the  Olynqsic 
games.  JBUan^Wx  x. c.  I ;  and  see Pafi«miat,ltb.  t.cC. 

6  Nicostratus  is  praised  by  Pausantas  (lib.  v.  cap.  20% 
as  a  great  master  of  the  athletic  arts.  Quiniilian  has 
also  recorded  his  prowess.  "  Nicostratus,  whom  in  tmr 
youth  we  saw  advanced  In  years,  would  instruct  his 
pupil  in  every  branch  of  his  art,  and  make  him,  what  he 
was  himself,  an  invincible  champion.  Invincible  he 
was,  since,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  he  entered  the 
lists  as  a  wrestler  and  a  boxer,  and  was  pfvclained 
conqueror  in  both."  "  Ac  si  fuerit  qui  docebitar,  iUe, 
quem  adolescentes  vidimus,  Nicostratus,  omnibus  in 
eo  docendi  partibus  similiier  uteretur ;  efilcietqae  illiiin, 
quails  hie  fuit,  luctando  pugnandoqus  (quorum  ntinqae 
in  certamine  iisdem  diabus  coronabalur)  iavictBB.* 
Quhit  lib.  ii.  capw  a 
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you  mn  Hit  without  an  excuse.  You  cannot 
■ajr,  with  a  namber  of  others,  that  the  profession 
of  poetry  is  safer  than  that  of  the  public  orator  s 
■ince  you  have  yentured,  in  a  tragedy  written 
with  spirit,  to  display  the  ardour  of  a  bold  and 
tawering  genius. 

And  for  whom  have  yon  provoked  so  many 
•nemies  ?  Not  for  a  friend }  that  would  have 
had  alleviating  eircumstances.  You  undertook 
the  cause  of  Cato,  and  for  him  committed  your- 
•elf.  You  cannot  plead  by  way^of  apology,  the 
doty  of  an  advocate,  or  the  sudden  effusion  of 
•entiment  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  an  unpremedi- 
tnted  speech.  Your  plan  was  settled ;  a  great 
kistorical  personage  was  your  hero,  and  you 
chose  him,  because  what  falls  from  so  distin- 
guished a  character,  falls  from  a  height  that 
-gives  it  additional  weight.  I  am  aware  of  your 
answers  you  will  say,  it  was  that  very  circum- 
•tance  that  ensured  the  success  of  your  piece ; 
tbe  sentiments  were  received  with  sympathetic 
rapture :  the  room  echoed  with  applause,  and 
^ence  your  fame  throughout  the  city  of  Rome. 
Then  let  us  hear  no  more  of  your  love  of  quiet 
and  a  state  of  security:  you  have  voluntarily 
courted  danger.  For  myself,  I  am  content  with 
controversies  of  a  private  nature,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  present  day.  If,  hurried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  I  should  happen,  on  any 
occasion,  to  grate  the  ears  of  men  in  power,  the 
zeal  of  an  advocate,  in  the  service  of  his  client, 
will  excuse  the  honest  freedom  of  speech,  and, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  a  proof  of  Integrity. 

XI.  Aper  went  through  his  argument,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  with  warmth  and-  vehemence. 
He  delivered  the  whole  with  a  peremptory  tone 
and  an  eager  eye.  As  soon  as  he  finished,  I  am 
prepared,  said  Matemus  smiling,  to  exhibit  a 
charge  against  the  professors  of  oratory,  which 
may,  perhaps,  counterbalance  the  praise  so  lav- 
ishly bestowed  upon  them  by  my  friend.  In 
the  course  of  what  he  said,  I  was  not  surprised 
to  see  him  going  out  of  his  way,  to  lay  poor 
poetry  prostrate  at  his  feet  He  has,  indeed, 
•hown  some  kindness  to  such  as  are  not  blessed 
with  oratorical  talents.  He  has  passed  an  act 
of  indulgence  in  their  favour,  and  they,  it  seems, 
are  allowed  to  pursue  their  favourite  studies. 
For  my  part,  I  will  not  say  that  I  think  myself 
wholly  unqualified  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
t>ar.  It  may  be  true,  that  I  have  some  kind 
of  talent  for  that  profession ;  but  the  tragic 
muse  affords  superior  pleasure.  My  first  attempt 
was  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  opposition  to  the 
extravagant  claims  of  the  prince,'  and  in  defiance 


$  Nero's  ambilion  to  tzcel  in  poetrjr  was  not  only 
ridiculous,  but,  al  ihA  same  time,  destructive  to  Lucan, 
and  almost  all  the  good  authors  of  the  age.  Seeilnnoif, 
hk  XV.  According  to  the  old  scholiast  on  the  Satires  of  1 


of  the  domineering  spirit  of  yatiniu8,7  that  per- 
nicious favourite,  by  whose  coarse  buffoonery 
the  muses  were  every  day  disgraced,  I  might 
say,  most  impiously  profaned.  The  portion  of 
fame,  whatever  it  be,  that  I  have  acquired  since 
that  time,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  speeches 
which  I  made  in  the  forum,  but  to  the  power 
of  dramatic  composition.  I  have,  therefore, 
resolved  to  take  my  leave  of  the  bar  for  ever. 
The  homage  of  visitors,  the  train  of  attendants, 
and  the  multitude  of  clients,  which  glitter  so 
much  in  the  eyes  of  my  friend,  have  no  attrac- 
tion for  me.  I  regard  them  as  I  do  pictures, 
and  busts,  and  statues  of  brass;  things,  which 
indeed  are  in  my  family,  but  they  came  unlock- 
ed for,  without  my  stir,  or  so  much  as  a  wish 
on  my  part.  In  my  humble  station,  I  find 
that  innocence  is  a  better  shield  than  oratory. 
For  the  last  I  shall  have  no  occasion,  unless 
I  find  it  necessary,  on  some  future  occasion,  to 
exert  myself  in  the  just  defence  of  an  injured 
friend. 

XII.  But  woods,  and  groves^  and  solitary 


Persius,  the  following  verses  were  either  written  tif 
Nero,  or  made  io  Imitation  of  that  emperor's  itxle : 

Tom  MloMllofieHiaipkrunt  eornaa  bombk, 
El  nptain  vitulo  eapat  ■blatim  Hipertie 
Bunrii,  «t  Iftidm  Mama  flnora  ooiynbii, 
Enou  infiaiUiu;  mpKnUttaadmat 40110. 

The  aflbctation  of  rhyme,  which  many  ages  afterwards 
was  the  esseoUal  part  of  monkish  verse,  the  tumoor  of 
the  words,  and  the  wretched  penury  of  thought,  may  be 
imputed  to  a  frivolous  prince,  who  studied  his  art  of 
poetry  in  the  manner  described  by  Tacitus,  AiuuUtt  b. 
xiv.  fl.  16.  And  yet  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the 
satirist  would  have  the  hardiness  to  insert  the  very  words 
of  an  imperial  poet,  armed  with  despotic  power.  A 
burlesque  imiution  would  answer  the  purpose;  and  it 
may  be  Inferred  from  another  passage  in  the  same  poem, 
that  Persius  was  content  to  ridicule  the  mode  of  vers!* 
fication  then  in  vogue  at  court. 


CUoden  aie  fsnmn  dkUeit ;  Bacernthtot  AtUo* 
E(  qui  canileun  dbim^bat  Nercft  Delphlu. 
8)0  oo(t*m  bago  ■abdoslau  Apcnnino. 

7  Vatinlus  was  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Nero.  Taci- 
tus calls  him  the  spawn  of  a  cook's-shop^  and  a  tippling- 
house;  nUrimt  tt  tabetTUt  alumntu.  He  recommended 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  prince  by  his  scurrility  and 
vulgar  humour.  Being,  by  those  arts,  raised  above  him- 
self, he  became  the  declared  enemy  of  all  good  men,  and 
acted  a  distinguished  part  among  the  vilest  Instruments 
of  that  pernicious  court  See  his  character,  AmulU^  zv. 
s.  31  When  an  illiberal  and  low  buffoon  basks  In  the 
sunshine  of  a  court,  and  enjoys  exorbitant  power,  the 
cause  of  liberty  can  have  nothing  to  expect.  The  libe- 
ral arts  roust,  by  consequence,  be  degraded  by  a  corrupt 
taste,  and  learning  will  be  left  to  run  wild  and  grow  to 
seed. 

8  That  poetry  requires  a  retreat  frotn  the  bustle  of 
the  world,  has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  It  is  now 
considered  as  a  truth,  from  which  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal. Milton,  it  is  true,  wmta  his  Paradise  Lost  In  a 
small  house  near  BunhOl  fUld§ ;  and  Dryden  courted 
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pls/Ces,  lianre  ««t  «scaped  the  Mtirieal  vein  of  my 
friend.  To  me  they  afford  seniations  of  a  pure 
delight.  It  is  there  I  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
poetic  imagination ;  and  among  those  pleasures 
it  is  not  the  least,  that  they  are  pursued  far  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  without  a  client 
to  hesiege  my  doors,  and  not  a  criminal  to  distress 
me  with  the  tears  of  affliction.  Free  from  those 
distractions,  the  poet  retires  to  scenes  of  solitude, 
where  peace  and  innocence  reside .  In  those 
haunts  of  contemplation,  he  has  his  pleasing 
▼isions.  He  treads  on  consecrated  ground.  It 
wfti  there  that  Eloquence  first  grew  up,  and 
there  she  reared  her  temple.  In  those  retreats 
she  first  adorned  herself  with  those  graces,  which 
have  made  mankind  enamoured  of  her  charms ; 
and  there  she  filled  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and 
good  with  joy  and  inspiration.  Oracles  first 
spoke  in  woods  and  sacred  groves.  As  to  the 
species  of  oratory,  which  practises  for  lucre,  or 
with  views  of  amhition  t  that  sanguinary  elo- 
quence 1  now  fo  much  in  vogue  i  it  is  of  modem 


the  muse  In  the  hurry  and  dissipation  of  a  town  life. 
But  neither  of  them  fixed  his  restdence  bj  choice. 
Pope  grew  Immortal  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  But 
though  the  countrj  Metns  to  be  the  seat  of  contempla- 
tion, two  great  writers  have  been  in  opposite  opinions. 
Cicero  says,  woods  and  groveSf  and  rivers  winding 
through  the  meadows,  and  the  refreshing  broese,  with 
the  melody  of  birds,  may  have  their  attraction;  but 
Ihey  rather  relax  the  mind  into  indolence,  than  rouse 
our  attention,  or  give  Tlgour  to  our  flicultles.  **  Sylva> 
mm  amoBuitas,  et  prvterlabentia  flumina,  et  inspirantes 
ramis  arborum  aons,  yolucrumque  cantus,  et  ipsa  late 
drcumsplciendl  libertas  ad  se  trahunt;  at  mihi  remitr 
tare  potlus  voluplas  ista  vldetur  cogitationem,  quam  In- 
tendere."  Ih  Orai.  lib.  11.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  true 
as  applied  to  the  public  orator,  whose  scene  of  action 
lay  in  the  forum  or  the  senate.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  to  his  friend  Tacitus,  there  is  something  in  the  so- 
lemnity of  venerable  woods,  and  the  awfiil  silence  which 
prevails  in  those  places,  that  strongly  disposes  us  to 
study  and  contemplation.  For  the  future,  therefore, 
whenever  you  hunt,  take  along  with  you  your  pen  and 
•fMtper,  as  well  as  your  basket  and  boule ;  for  you  will 
€ini  the  mountains  not  more  inhabited  bj  Diana,  than  by 
MnraavA.  **  Jam  undique  eylvse,  et  solitudo,  Ipsumque 
Jllud  silentlum,  quod  venationi  datur,  magna  cogita> 
tlonls  incitamenta  sunt.  Prolnde,  cum  venabere,  licebit, 
auctore  me,  ut  panarhun  et  lagunculam,  sic  etiam  pugil- 
iares  ferae.  Experlaris  non  Diamak  magis  montibus 
<quam  MnraBVAM  inerrare."  Lib.  1.  epiat.  6.  Between 
Uiese  two  dtflhrent  opinions,  a  true  poet  may  be  allowed 
to  decide.  Horace  describes  the  noise  and  tumult  of  a 
city  life,  and  then  says, 


HHiCtfagkolfMi. 

lUklLaatt. 


growth,  the  offspring  of  coixvpt  maaaaM^ 
degenerate  times  ;  or  rather,  as  my  fntad 
expressed  it,  it  is  a  wsapot  in  the  hmnds  of  ill- 
designing  men. 

The  early  and  more  happy  period  of  the 
world,  or,  as  we  poets  call  it,  the  golden  age, 
was  the  era  of  true  eloquence.  Crimes  mud 
orators  were  then  unknown.  Poetiy  spoko  is 
harmonious  numbers,  not  to  varnish  evil  deeds 
but  to  praise  the  virtuous,  and  celebrmte  tke 
friends  of  human  kind.  This  wns  the  poet^ 
office.  The  inspired  train  enjoyed  the  highest 
honours;  they  held  commerce  with  the  gods; 
they  partook  of  the  ambrosial  feast  r  they  were 
at  once  the  messengers  and  interpreters  of  the 
supreme  command.  They  ranked  on  earth  with 
legislators,  heroes,  and  demigods.  In  that 
bright  assembly  we  find  no  orator,  no  pleader  of 
causes.    We  read  of  Orphens^  of  Linns,  and. 


Alul  «o(rottMUidto|nrrki««nia, 
To  SUB  and  iU«ioe,«vary  miM^  I 


•p.  tt.  f«.  T7. 


I  The  expression  In  the  original  Is  full  and  expressive, 
hKTomi  hm^  §t  aanguinanti*  eloquentia ;  that  gainful 
and  bloody-thirsty  eloquence.  The  immoderate  wealth 
acquired  by  Eprius  Blarcellua  has  been  mentioned  In 
this  Dialogue,  section  B.  Pliny  gives  us  an  Idea  of  the 


vast  aeqidMtions  gained  by  Reguius,  the  nolorioes  in* 
former.  From  a  state  of  Indigence,  he  rose,  by  a  train  ef 
vUlanons  actions,  to  such  immense  riches,  thai  be  once 
consulted  the  omens,  to  know  how  soon  he  shonld  be 
worth  aixty  millions  of  sesterces,  and  found  them  ss 
favourable,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  woith  doiMe 
that  sum.  **  Aspiee  Regulnra,  qui  ex  panpere  et  taaul  ad 
tantas  opes  per  flagltia  processH,  ut  ipse  mihi  dixarii* 
cum  conauleret,  quam  cito  sestertium  sexcennies  ImpU- 
turus  easet,  Invenlsse  se  exta  duplicate,  quibos  portend! 
millies  et  ducenties  habiturum.**  Lib.  II.  ep.  20.  Is 
another  epistle  the  same  author  relates,  that  B«giil«% 
having  lost  his  soOf  was  visited  upon  that  occasioa  \if 
multitudes  of  people,  who  all  in  secret  detested  him, 
yet  paid  their  court  with  as  much  assiduity  as  if  they 
esteemed  and  loved  him.  They  retaliated  upon  this 
man  his  own  insidious  arts :  to  gain  the  frlendahlp  of 
Reguius,  they  played  the  game  of  Reguloa  himself.  Be, 
in  the  meantime,  dwells  In  hia  villa  on  the  other  ride 
of  the  Tiber,  where  he  has  covered  a  large  tract  of  grovad 
with  magnificent  ponicoa,  and  lined  the  banks  of  tlie 
river  with  elegant  Matues ;  profuse,  with  all  bis  avaxke, 
and,  in  the  depth  of  infamy,  proud  and  vaio-g lorVnis. 
"  Convenitur  ad  eum  mlra  celebritate :  concti  detestaa- 
tur,  oderunt ;  et,  quaai  probent,  quasi  dillgam,  corsaai, 
frequentant,  utque  brevlter,  quod  sentio,  enunciea,  in. 
Regulo  demerendo,  Regulum  Imitantar.  Tenet  se  trans 
Tyberim  In  hortis,  in  quibus  latiaaimom  solum  poiti- 
cibUB  immeaals,  ripam  statute  suis  occopavit ;  ut  est, 
in  Bummo  avariUa  sumptuosus,  in  summa  Infhmla  glo- 
riosos."  Lib.  iv.  ep.  2.  All  this  splendour  in  which 
Reguius  lived,  was  the  fmlt  of  a  gainful  and  blood- 
thirsty eloquence;  If  that  may  be  called  eloqoaeeai 
which  Pliny  says  was  nothing  more  than  a  erased 
imagination;  nihil  praUr  utgemum  iiutamm,  Ulb^ 
iv.  ep.  7. 

2  Orpheus,  In  poetic  story,  was  the  son  of  Calliope, 
and  Linus  boasted  of  Apollo  for  his  fetfaer. 


Nee  TImoI—  Orfhtam, 
Nm  Lbmt;  htdeoMtn-qaMiiH^  atqa* 
OipbBi  CdUopM,  Line  foBDom  ApoOe. 


rirf.2Eel.lv. 


NetOiphMenir.i 
IfrW^btfi^  or  gala  ttepeefkacid, 
IteaCh  Fheeni,  theeCk  Cidllape  iaiplie. 
And  OM  Um  aaeUwr  lU,  Mid  oaa  thi  Sia. 
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it  w«  choose  to  mount  still  higher,  we  can  «dd 
the  name  of  ApoUo  himself.  This  may  seem  a 
flight  of  fancy.  Apcr  will  treat  it  as  mere 
xomance,  and  fabulous  history  t  but  he  will  not 
deny,  that  the  ▼eneration  paid  to  Homer,  with 
the  consent  of  posterity,  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
honours  obtained  by  Demosthenes.  He  must 
likewise  admit,  that  the  fame  of  Sophocles  and 
Sttripides  is  not  confined  within  narrower 
limits  than  than  of  Lysias  s  or  Hyperides.  To 
come  home  to  our  own  country,  there  are  at 
this  day  more  who  dispute  the  excellence  of 
Cicero  than  of  Virgil.  Among  the  orations  of 
Asinius  or  Messala,^  is  there  one  that  can  vie 


Orpheus  embarked  in  the  Argonaiitic  expedition.  His 
history  of  it,  together  with  his  hymns,  le  sUil  extant; 
but  whether  genuine,  is  much  doubted. 

3  Lysiaj,  the  celebrated  orator,  was  a  native  of  Syra- 
cuse,  the  chief  town  in  Sicily.  He  lived  about  four 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Cicero  saya, 
that  he  did  not  addict  himself  to  the  practice  (rf*  the  bar ; 
but  lilfl  compoeitiona  were  so  judicious,  so  pure  and 
elegant,  tlial  you  might  venture  to  pronounce  him  a 
perfect  orator.  **  Turn  fuit  Lyaiaa,  ipae  quidem  in  causis 
forenaibus  non  veraatua,  aed  egregil  subtilia  acriptor, 
atque  elegana,  quem  jam  prope  audeaa  oraiorem  perfec- 
lum  dicere.**  Cicero  De  Claris  Oral.  a.  36.  Quintilian 
gives  the  same  opinion.  Lysiaa,  he  aaya,  preceded 
Demosthenes :  lie  ia  acute  and  elegant,  and  if  to  teach 
the  art  of  apeaking  were  the  only  buaineaa  of  an  orator, 
nothing  more  perfect  can  be  found.  He  haa  no  redun- 
dancy, notliing  auperfluoua,  nothing  loo  refined,  or  for- 
eign to  hia  purpoae :  hia  style  is  flowing,  but  more  lilce 
a  pure  fountain,  than  a  noble  river.  "  Hia  letate  Lyaiaa 
Boajor,  aubtUia  atque  elegana,  et  quo  nihil,  ai  orati>ri 
■atla  ait  docere,  quasraa  peiiecUua.  Nihil  enim  eat 
inane,  nihil  arcessitnm ;  puro  tamen  font!,  quam  magno 
flomini  propior."  Quint,  lib.  x.  cap.  1.  A  consideFable 
nnmber  of  his  orations  is  still  extant,  all  written  with 
ezquiaite  taste  and  inexpressible  aweemess.  See  a  very 
pleasiog  translation  by  Dr.  Gilliea. 

Hyperidea  flourished  ai  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demoa* 
thenea,  .fischinea,  Lycorgua,  and  other  iamoua  oratora. 
That  age,  aaya  Cicero,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence, of  the  best  and  purest  kind,  without  the  false 
glitter  of  aflbcted  oraamant,  in  a  style  of  noble  almpli- 
city,  which  laated  to  the  end  of  that  period.  **  Huic 
Hyperidea  proxlmus,  et  £achinea  fuit,  et  Lycurgua, 
•llique  plurea.  Httc  enim  fttaa  eflbdit  lianc  copiam ;  et, 
m  opinio  mea  fort,  auccus  iUe  et  sanguis  incomiptua 
usque  ad  haoc  astatem  oratorum  fuit,  in  qua  natural  ia 
ineaaet,  non  fucatus  nitor."  jD<  ClarU  Orai.  §.  36. 
Quintilian  allows  to  Hyperides  a  keen  diacemment, 
and  great  aweetneaa  of  aty  te ;  but  he  pronouncea  him 
an  orator  deaigoed  by  nature  to  ahine  in  cauaes  of  no 
great  moment.  '*  Dulcia  in  primla  et  acutua  Hyperidea ; 
sed  minoribus  causia,  ut  non  dixerim  utilior,  magia 
par.'*  Lib.  x.  cap.  I.  Whatever  might  be  llie  caae  when 
thia  dialogue  happened,  it  ia  certain,  at  preaent,  that  the 
fome  of  Sophoclea  and  Euripidea  haa  eclipsed  the  two 
Greek  oratora. 

4  For  an  account  of  Aainiua  PoUio  and  Corvinus 
Meaaala,  aee  Atmala, b.  xi.  a.  6.  Quintilian  (b.  xii.  chap. 
10)  commenda  the  diligence  of  Pollio,  and  the  dignity 
of  Meaaala.  In  another  part  of  his  Institutes,  he  praiaes 
the  invention,  the  judgment,  and  apirit  of  Pollio,  but  at 
the  same  time  says,  he  fell  ao  abort  of  the  auavity  and 
qAendour  of  Cicero,  that  he  might  well  paaa  for  an 
orator  of  a  former  age.  He  adda,  that  Meaaala  waa 


with  the  Media  of  Grid,  or  the-  Thyestes  of 
Varius  ? 


natural  and  elegant:  the  grandeur  of  hia  atyie  aeemed^ 
to  announce  the  nobility  of  hia  birth ;  hut  still  he  wanted 
force  and  energy.  <<  Multa  in  Aainio  Pollione  inventio,^ 
summa  diligeniia,  adeo  ut  quibuadam  etiam  nimia  vide- 
atur:  et  consilli  elanimi  aatis;  a  niiore  et  jucunditale 
Ciceronia  ita  longe  abeat,  ul  videri  posatt  asecuio  prior. 
At  Meaaala  nitidua  et  candidua,  et  quodammodo  prse  ae 
ferena  in  dicendo  nobiUtatem  auam,  viribua  minor," 
Quintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  I.  The  two  great  poeia  of  the 
Auguatan  age  have  iranamitted  the  name  of  AainiuB- 
Pollio  to  the  lateat  poaterity.  Virgil  liaa  celebrated  him 
aa  a  poet,  and  a  commander  of  armiea,  in  the  illyricai* 
and  Dalmatic  ware. 

Ta  bflil,Ma  magnl  wpcrM  jua  nxm  Tlmavl, 
8ive  onm  lUyiiei  legta  aqaorii ;  aa  nit  anqiiaB 
IU«  diei,  mibi  cum  Uonl  toA  dioefv  fafcul 
En  crit,  at  lloeat  totmn  mihl  Cena  per  oiiwm 
Bola  Bophocleo  tna  f»nnlii«  digna  ceUiarnol 

O  PoOIol  lewliscUqrTleuriowtBnli 

O'er  deep  Tbnavui,  or  IQyrla't  auHk  ; 

O  when  tbjr  (lorioittdeeda  ihoU  I  nhennsl 

When  tail  the  world  how  nuitohlea  ia  thy  vena, 

Wcnhy  the  lofty  atafe  of  laurdlHl  Greeoa, 

Oraa«rindaf  ouOaUeSephoeleBl  Whartonft  Vkgi. 

Horace  haa  added  the  orator  and  the  atatesman. 


Paaloin  aevera  maa  tncedte 
D«di  ttaeatrla ;  mox,  ubi  pablicaa 
Rea  ordiiiaru,  gnnde  idudiu 
Cecropio  repeiea  ootfaumo, 
Imiana  mcrtia  praridium  reia 
Et  oonauienti,  Pollio,  coria, 
Cui  laitnia  aetemoa  booorea 
DAkoalioo  paperit  ti(iiiH|ibei 


LblLodel, 


Retard  awiale  thy  glowioff  rdn, 

Nor  awail  the  aoiainn  trac*^  aeem 

And  when  thy  nfe,  thy  patriot  < 

Have  fomi'd  the  train  of  Roaie*B  aflUn, 

With  lofty  rapture  ninflam'd  dilTaae 

Heroio  tboafht^  and  widw  tha  buridnHl  noaa 

Framdfa  Bbrmet. 

But  after  all,  the  queation  put  by  Matarnus,  is,  can  any 
of  iheir  orationabe  compared  to  the  Media  of  Ovitl,  or 
the  Thyeates  of  Variual  Thoae  two  tragediea  are  so 
often  praised  by  the  crlUca  of  antiquity,  that  the  repub- 
lic of  lettera  haa  reaaon  to  lament  the  loaa.  Quintilian 
aaya  that  the  Media  of  Ovid  was  a  apecimen  of  geniua, 
that  ahowed  to  what  heighta  the  poet  could  have  riaen^ 
had  he  thought  fit  rather  to  curb,  than  give  the  rein  to 
hia  imagination.  ''Ovidii  Medea  videtur  mihi  ostendere 
qtiantum  vir  ille  prtratare  potuiaact,  ai  ingenio  auo  tem- 
perare^quam  indulgere  roaluisaet."   Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

The  worica  of  Variua,  if  we  except  a  few  fhigments, 
are  wholly  loat.  Ht>race,  in  hia  journey  to  Brunduaium^ 
met  him  and  Virgil,  and  he  mentiona  the  incident  with 
the  rapture  of  a  friend  who  loved  them  both : 


Lib.l.at.& 


Ftotiua,  et  Varhu  Sinoeaan,  yitsflloaqne 
OecamiDl ;  anlmie  qiiaiai  ncqae  caDdkiiona 
Tena  tulit,  oeqae  qneia  me  ait  dcviactior  alter. 


Horace  alao  celebrates  Variua  as  a  poet  of  sublimv 
genius.  He  begina  his  ode  to  Agrippa  with  the  fol<^ 
lowing  linea : 


SexibCTia  Vario  tetia,  at  hoaUBm 
▼ietar,  Maonii  eannioia  aUta, 
Qoam  nm  ennqna  taox,  Davfbaa  aol 


UkLodift 
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Xin.  If  we  now  eonilder  the  bappj  eondition 
of  the  true  poet,  and  that  easy  commerce  in  which 
he  passes  his  time,  need  we  fear  to  compare  his 
•itaation  with  that  of  the  boasted  orator,  who 
leads  a  life  of  anxiety,  oppressed  by  business, 
and  overwhelmed  with  care  f  But  it  is  said,  his 
contention,  his  toil  and  danger,  are  steps  to  the 
consulship.  How  much  more  eligible  was  the 
soft  retreat  in  which  Virgil  ^  passed  his  days, 
loved  by  the  prince,  and  honoured  by  the  people  ! 
To  prove  this  the  letters  of  Augustus  are  still 
extant ;  and  the  people,  we  know,  bearing  in 
the  theatre  some  verses  uf  that  divine  poet,s 
when  he  himself  was  present,  rose  in  a  body, 
and  paid  him  every  mark 'of  homage,  with  a 


▼•rioHwhe  MMii  on  q^o  vtaf, 
/Srtppa,  *«U  tlif  ooiKjwu  ring, 
Wtaair'cr,  in^>ii«d  bjr  thf  oomaMod, 
Tba  nkitr  duvd  fla  an  cr  land. 


m^teUP  BoT( 


A  ftw  fragments  only  of  his  works  haye  reached  pos- 
terity. His  tragedy  of  Tittbstbs  is  highly  prataed  by 
Qulntilian.  That  judicious  critic  does  nut  hesitate  to 
sayt  that  it  may  be  opposed  to  the  best  priductions  of 
the  Qreek  stage.  "  Jun  Varii  Thyestea  cuilibet  Orae- 
corum  comparari  pcitest."  Varius  lived  in  high  favour 
at  the  court  of  Augustus.  After  the  death  of  Virgil,  he 
was  Jviined  with  Plotiua  and  TVirca  to  revise  the  works 
of  that  admirable  pueL  The  Variut  of  Virgil,  so  often 
celebrated  in  the  Pastorals,  was,  notwithstanding  what 
some  of  the  commentators  have  said,  a  different  person 
from  Varius,  the  author  of  Thyestes. 
1  The  rural  delight  of  Virgil  is  described  by  himself: 

Ram  mild  tt  rigid  plaoMal  in  nllha*  uaiMi  ; 
Flomlna  UMn.igrlnuqM  htgloriia.    O  abi  eanq^i, 
i^«nhiiuq(it,  M  Tifgintbai  iMoehata  Lwwnta 
^r*f|MAi  OqnkowsalidbaabiBantJbyiUMnl 
BiMkt, « liwnd  mDamm  pretflvkt  anlicm  1 

OwfyiM,  lib.  IL  f«r.  flS. 

M*  oiiy  U»  lo*(j  vain  and  vgodkid  piMM, 
lad  windLag  tiwn,  and  kigkileas  aaat ; 
O  Um  I  vandefd  b/  flpmhiiu'  flood. 
Or  M  IVygalui' MMNd  top  I  Hoad  i 
Who  la  eool  Hmbm*  vaki  or  Bate  wfll  laf , 
■And  la  UiB  daikaa  lbiek«  hkk  firom  da/? 

Wkarloit't  Virg. 

Besides  this  poetical  retreat,  which  his  imagination 
could  command  at  any  time,  Virgil  had  a  real  and 
delightful  villa  near  Naples  where  he  composed  his 
Oeorgics,  and  wn>te  great  part  of  the  JBneid. 

a  When  Augustus,  or  any  eminent  ciiisen,  distin- 
guished by  his  public  merit,  appeared  in  the  theatre, 
the  people  testified  their  j  ly  by  acclamations,  and  un- 
bounded applause.  It  is  recorded  by  Horace,  that 
MBcenas  received  that  public  honour. 


PatMflaUMaaro 

Com  UU  plaoaoa, 
C^n  Maeenaa  aqiHi,  otpataral 
Florabili  rips,  rinol  m  JoeoM 
Baddarct  laoda  tU  Vatioaai 

Mootli  iaaago. 


UKLodaSa 


When  Virgil  appeared,  the  andience  paid  the  same 
compliment  to  a  man  whose  poetry  adorned  the  Roman 
Mory.  The  letters  from  Augustus,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  this  passage,  hav«  perished  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient  UtoFatura. 


degree  of  venention  nothing  iboft  of  wkat  Ocy 
usually  offered  to  the  emperor. 

Even  in  our  own  tiroes,  will  any  man  sny, 
that  Secandus  Pomponius,'  in  point  of  di|;Dity 
or  extent  of  fame,  is  inferior  to  Domitim 
AferM  But  Vibius  and  Marcellus  have  bcca 
cited  as  bright  examples :  and  yet,  in  their  ele- 
vation what  is  there  to  be  eoveted  P  Is  it  to  be 
deemed  an  advantage  to  those  miniflteia,  that 
they  are  feared  by  ntmiben,  and  Iito  in  fear 
themselves  ?  They  are  courted  for  their  fovoors, 
and  the  men,  who  obtain  their  edit,  retire  with 
ingratitude,  pleased  with  their  sockets,  yet 
hating  to  be  obliged.     Can  we  sappose  that  the 


3  Pomponius  Secundns  was  of  consular  rank,  and  aa 
eminent  wnriler  of  tragedy.  See  AmtaUf  b.  ti.  a.  U  His 
life  was  written  by  Pliny  the  elder,  who«e  nephew 
mentions  the  (act  (book  iii.  epist.  60  and  aays  h  was  a 
tribute  to  friendship.  Quintillan  prooouncca  kiat  the 
best  of  all  the  dramatic  poets  whom  he  had  seen; 
though  the  critics,  whose  judgment  was  matiurd  by 
years,  did  not  think  him  sufficiently  tragical.  Tbcy 
admitted,  however,  that  his  erudition  was  considef^ilef 
and  the  beauty  of  his  composition  surpassed  all  bis 
contemporaries.  **  Eorum,  quos  viderim,  longe  princrps 
Pomponius  Secundus,  quem  senes  pamm  trsgicoB 
putabant,  erudiiione  ac  nltore  pxwalare  conihebaatiir.'* 
Lib.  z.  cap.  1. 

4  Quintilian  makes  hononnble  mention  of  DonHios 
Afer.  He  says,  when  he  was  a  boy,  the  speeches  c^ 
that  orator  fur  Voluseous  Catulus  were  held  in  high 
estimaiit>n.  "Et  nobis  pueris  insignes  pro  TolnsaBO 
Caiulo  Domitil  Afri  on^onesferebantor.**  Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 
He  adds,  in  another  part  of  the  same  chapter,  tkst 
Dvunilius  Afer  and  Julius  Afrlcanus  were,  of  aU  the 
orators  who  flourished  in  his  time,  without  comparisoo 
the  besu  But  After  stands  distinguiriied  tiy  the  apleadflar 
of  his  diction,  and  the  rhetorical  art  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  all  his  compositions.  Yon  wooM  not  scnpla 
to  rank  him  among  the  ancient  orators.  *'EonuB  qaes 
viderim,  Domitius  Afer  et  Julius  Secundus  longe  prcs> 
tanUssiml.  Verborum  arte  ille,  et  toto  genen  dicaadi 
pnsferendtts,  et  quem  In  numero  vetenim  locan  bob 
timeas."  Lib.  z.  cap.  1.  Quintilian  relates,  thai  in  a 
conversation  which  he  had  when  a  youof  man,  ha 
asked  Domitius  Afer  what  poet  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
next  to  Homer  %  The  answer  was,  VirgH  is  rmfurwiffrffj 
<A«  atetmd  e/dcpott,  bvthgit  neanr  to  lAe  J&s«  fAails 
<A«  third.  **Utar  enim  verbis,  quae  ex  Afro  Dccsiiio 
juvenis  accepi ;  qui  mihi  Inlerroganti,  quem  Boaero 
crederet  maxime  accedere :  Secundus,  inqoK,  est  Vir- 
gillus,  propriur  tamen  primo  qoam  tertiti."  Lib.  z.  cap-L 
We  may  believe  that  Quintilian  thought  highly  of  the 
man  whose  Judgment  he  cites  as  an  authority.  QiiiB> 
tilian,  however,  had  in  view  nothing  but  the  ulents  of 
this  celebrated  orator.  Tacitus,  as  a  moral  historian, 
looked  at  the  character  of  the  man.  He  inirt)duces  him 
on  the  stage  of  public  business  In  the  reign  of  Tiberioa, 
and  there  represents  him  in  haste  to  advance  himself 
by  any  kind  of  crime.  "Quoqoo  iacinore  piopentf 
clarescere."  He  tells  us,  In  the  same  passage  (iljwsli^ 
b.  iv.  s.  6%)  that  Tiberius  pronounced  him  an  orator  in 
his  own  right,  »uo  Jurt  dwrtutn.  Afer  died  in  the  Riga 
of  Nero,  A.  U.  C.  812,  A  D.  6a  In  relating  his  death, 
Taciuis  observes,  that  he  raised  hhnself  by  his  ekv 
quence  to  the  first  civil  honours;  but  ho 
dismiss  him  without  condemning  hie  ^««rBlgL 
b.  ziv.  s.  19. 
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if  happy  f  who  by  hU  artifices  has  wriggled 
himself  ioto  favour,  and  yet  is  never  thought  by 
hii  master  sufficiently  pliant,  nor  by  the  people 
svAciently  Dree  ?  And  after  all,  what  is  the 
amonnt  of  all  his  boasted  power  ?  The  empe- 
for's  freedmen  have  enjoyed  the  same.  But  as 
Viigil  sweetly  sings,  Me  let  the  sacred  muses 
lead  to  their  soft  retreats,  their  liviqg  fountains, 
aod  melodious  groves,  where  I  may  dwell  re- 
mote from  care,  master  of  myself,  and  under  no 
necessity  of  doing  every  day  what  my  heart 
eendemns.  hei  me  no  more  be  seen  at  the 
wrangling  bar,  a  pale  and  anxious  candidate 
for  precarious  fame;  and  let  neither  the  tumult 
of  visitors  crowding  to  my  levee,  nor  the  eager 
haste  of  officious  freedmen,  disturb  my  morn- 
ing rest  Let  me  live  free  from  solicitude,  a 
stranger  to  the  art  of  promising  legacieS|S  in 
order  to  buy  the  friendship  of  the  great ;  and 
when  nature  shall  give  the  signal  to  retire,  may 
I  possess  no  more  than  may  be  safely  bequeathed 
to  such  friends  as  I  shall  think  proper.  At  my 
funeral  let  no  token  of  sorrow  be  seen,  no 
pompons  mockery  of  woe.  Crown*  me  with 
ebaplets  i  strew  flowers  on  my  grave,  and  let 
my  friends  erect  no  vain  memorial,  to  tell 
where  my  remains  are  lodged. 

XIV.  Matemus  finished  with  an  air  of  en- 
thusiasm, that  seemed  to  lift  him  above  himself. 
In  that  moment,T  Vipstanins  Messala  entered 


6  We  find  In  ths  Aonals  and  the  History  of  Tacitus, 
a  number  of  instances  to  jostify  the  sentlmeots  of  Mar 
lernos.  ^The  rich  found  it  necesaaiy  to  bequeath  pait 
of  their  sttbetance  to  the  prince,  In  order  to  secure  the 
remainder  for  their  families.  For  the  same  reason, 
Agrioola  made  DomlUan  Joint  heir  with  his  wife  and 
daughter.    Life  qf  A^rieola^  section  43. 

6  By  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  crown,  when 
fairly  earned  t^  ▼irtoe,  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  aod  another  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  his 
lather.  The  spirit  of  the  law,  Cicero  says,  plainly  inti- 
mated, that  commendation  was  a  tribute  due  to  departed 
▼Irtoe.  A  crown  was  gi  ven  not  only  to  him  who  earned 
h,  but  also  to  the  father,  who  gave  birth  to  distin- 
guished merit.  "  Ilia  jam  eignificatio  est,  laudis  orna- 
menta  ad  mortuos  pertlnere,  quod  coronaoi  virtute 
partem,  et  el  qui  peperisset,  et  ejus  parent!,  sine  fraode 
lex  impoeilam  ease  Jubet."  D*  UgiUu,  lib.  II.  s.  34. 
This  is  the  reward  to  which  Bfaternus  aspires ;  and, 
that  being  granted,  he  desires,  as  Horace  did  before  him, 
to  wave  the  pomp  of  funeral  ceremonies. 


MOTbtitovokcor 

WUiloMdtaMBto, 

Nor  0^  you  poM*!  aaptr 

WHbMtai 


7  Vlpslsnlos  Messsle  commanded  a  legion,  and  at 
the  hsed  of  h,  went  over  to  Yespa«iaB*s  party  In  the 


the  room.  From  the  attention  that  appeared 
in  every  countenance,  he  concladed  that  some 
important  business  was  the  subject  of  debate* 
I  am  afraid,  said  he,  that  I  break  in  upon  you 
at  an  unseasonable  time.  You  have  some  secret 
to  discuss,  or,  perhaps,  a  consultation  upon  your 
hands.  Far  from  it,  replied  Secundus ;  I  wish 
you  had  come  sooner.  You  would  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  an  eloquent  discourse  from 
our  friend  Aper,  who  has  been  endeavouring  to 
persuade  Maternus  to  dedicate  all  his  time  to 
the  business  of  the  bar,  and  to  give  the  whole 
man  to  his  profession.  The  answer  of  Mater- 
nus would  have  entertained  you:  he  has  been 
defending  his  art,  and  but  this  moment  closed 
an  animated  speech,  that  held  more  of  the  poet- 
ical than  tbe  oratorical  character. 

I  should  have  been  happy,  replied  Messala,  to 
have  heard  both  my  friends.  It  is,  however, 
some  compensation  for  the  loss,  that  I  find  men 
of  their  talents,  instead  of  giving  all  their  time 
to  the  little  subtleties  and  knotty  points  of  the 
forum,  extending  their  views  to  liberal  science, 
and  those  questions  of  taste,  which  enlarge  the 
mind,  and  furnish  it  with  ideas  drawn  from 
the  trfasores  of  polite  erudition.  Inquiries 
of  this  kind  afford  improvement  not  only  to 
those  who  enter  into  the  discussion,  but  to 
all  who  have  the  happiness  of  being  present 
at  the  debate.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
refined  and  elegant  way  of  thinking,  that  you, 
Secundus,  have  gaiaed  so  much  applause,  by 
the  life  of  Julius  Asiaticus,<  with  which  you 
have  lately  obliged  the  world.  From  that  spe- 
cimen, we  are  taught  to  expect  other  produc- 
tions of  equal  beauty^from  the  same  hand. 
In  like  manner,  I  see  with  pleasure,  that  oar 


contention  with  Vitelllus.  He  was  a  man  of  illustrious 
birtli,  and  equal  merit ;  the  only  one,  says  Tacitus,  who 
entered  into  that  war  from  motives  of  virtue.  **  LegionI 
Vlpetanius  Messala  preerat,  Claris  roajoribus,  egregius 
ipse,  et  qui  solus  ad  id  bellum  ariee  bonas  aitulisset." 
Hiet,  lib.  iii.  s.  9.  He  was  brother  to  Regulue,  the  vile 
informer,  who  has  been  mentioned.  See  Life  of  Agri- 
cola,  section  2,  note,  and  this  tract,  s- 12,  note.  Messala, 
we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  before  he  had  attained  (he  eena- 
torlan  age,  acquired  great  fame  by  pleading  the  cause 
of  his  profligate  brother  with  extraonlinary  eloquence, 
and  fiunily  affection.  "  Magnam  eo  die  pie(aiis  elo- 
quentisque  fiunam  Vipslanius  Messala  adepuis  est; 
nondum  senatoria  aetate,  ausus  pro  fratre  Aquilio 
Regulo  deprecari."  HM.  lib.  iv.  s.  42.  Since  Messala 
has  now  joined  the  company,  the  Dialogue  takes  a  new 
turn,  and,  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition,  slides  ini^) 
the  question  concerning  tbe  causes  of  the  decline  of 
eloquence. 

8  This  Is  probably  the  same  Aslatlcus,  who,  In  tbe 
revolt  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  fought  on  the  side  of 
Vnnixx.  See  BM.  b.  iL  a  94.  Biography  was,  la  thai 
evil  period,  a  tribute  paid  by  the  friends  of  departed 
merit,  and  the  only  kind  of  writing,  in  which  man 
could  dare  faintly  to  utter  a  eentlment  la  favour  of 
virtao  and  public  liberty. 
4M 
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friend  Aper  loves  to  enliven  his  imagination 
with  topics  of  controversy,  and  still  lays  out  his 
leisure  in  questions  of  the  schools,^  not,  indeed, 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  orators,  but  in  the 
true  taste  of  our  modem  rhetoricians. 

XV.  I  am  not  surprised,  returned  Aper,  at 
that  stroke  of  raillery.  It  is  not  enough  for 
Messala,  that  the  oratory  of  ancient  times  en- 
grosses all  his  admiration)  he  must  have  his 
fling  at  the  moderns.  Our  talents  and  our  studies 
are  sure  to  feel  the  sallies  of  his  pleasantry.^ 
I  have  often  heard  you,  my  friend  Messala,  in 
the  same  humour.  According  to  you,  the  present 
age  has  not  a  single  orator  to  boast  of,  though 
your  own  eloquence,  and  that  of  your  brother, 
are  suflBcient  to  refute  the  charge.  But  you 
assert  roundly,  and  maintain  your  proposition 
with  an  air  of  confidence.  You  know  how  high 
you  stand,  and  while  in' your  general  censure 
of  the  age  you  include  yourself,  the  smallest 
tincture  of  malignity  cannot  be  supposed  to 
mingle  in  a  decision,  which  denies  to  your  own 
genius,  what,  by  common  consent,  is  allowed  to 
be  your  undoubted  right 

I  have  as  yet,  replied  Messala,  seen  no  reason 
to  make  me  retract  my  opinion ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve, that  my  two  friends  here,  or  even  you 
yourself  (though  you  sometimes  affect  a  differ- 
ent tone),  can  seriously  maintain  the  opposite 
doctrine.  The  decline  of  eloquence  is  too  ap- 
parent The  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
it,  merit  a  serious  inquiry.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you,  my  friends,  for  a  fair  solution  of  the 
question.    I  have  often  reflected  upon  the  sub- 


1  In  the  declamations  of  Seneca  and  Qulntillan,  we 
have  abundant  examples  of  these  scholatiic  exercises, 
which  Juvenal  has  placed  in  a  ridiculoos  light 

£t  BOi  «|0  mumni  ftrabB  ■ubdniinMi,  tt  IMS 

Conilhun  dadimai  BjrIUe,  privatni  «t  litam 

Dondrat  BitLv«r.l& 

Fkovolndbf  then  boorilcibte  foola, 

I  kft  dedaimiiif  In  padaalte  •dieoli ; 

Where,  vkh  iiieo4wyi,  I  mron  lo  fst  reaovn, 

AdvUqf  ^lU  to  a  fwiTUta  lown.  Drydm**  Juvmud. 

2  The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  eminent  orators  of 
that  age,  was  preferred  by  all  men  of  sound  judgment 
to  the  unnatural  and  affected  style  that  prevailed  under 
the  emperors.  QuiDtiUaa  gives  a  decided  opinion. 
Cicero,  he  says,  was  allowed  to  be  the  reigning  orator 
of  his  time,  and  his  name,  with  posterity,  is  not  so  much 
that  of  a  man,  as  of  eloquence  Itself  "  Quare  non  im* 
merlto  ab  homlnibus  setatis  8U«  regnare  in  Judiciis  dic- 
tus  est :  apud  poateros  vero  id  consecutus,  ut  Cicero 
Jam  non  hominls,  sed  eloquentis  nomen  habeatoi*."  Lib. 
z.  cap.  1.  Pliny  the  younger  professed  that  Cicero  was 
the  orator  with  whom  he  aspired  to  enter  into  compe- 
tition.  Not  content  with  the  eloquence  of  his  own 
times,  he  held  it  absurd  not  to  follow  the  best  examples 
of  a  former  age.  **  Est  enim  mlhi  cum  Cicerone  »rou- 
latio,  nee  sum  Cf^lentus  eloquentla  s»culi  nostrl.  Nam 
fltnltissimum  credo,  ad  imitaiidum  non  optima  queque 
pnsponare."  Llb.Loplit6. 


ject  I  but  what  seems  to  others  a  full  antwer, 
with  me  serves  only  to  increase  the  dilBcnlty. 
What  has  happened  at  Rome,  I  perceive  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Greece.  The  modem  oraton 
of  that  country,  such  as  the  priest '  Nicetes,  and 
others  who,  like  him,  stun  the  schools  of  Mi- 
tylene  and  Ephesus,^  are  fallen  to  a  greater 
distance  from  Alschines  and  Demosthenes,  than 
Afer  and  Africanus,^  or  you,  my  friends,  from 
Tully  or  Asinius  Pollio. 

XVI.  You  have  started  an  important  question, 
said  Secundus,  and  who  so  able  to  discuss  it  as 
yourself.^  Your  talents  are  equal  to  the  difli- 
culty ;  your  acquisitions  in  literature  are  known 
to  be  extensive,  and  yon  have  considered  tlie 
subject  I  have  no  objection,  replied  Messala : 
my  ideas  are  at  your  service,  upon  condition 
that,  as  I  go  on,  you  will  assist  me  with  the 
lights  of  your  understanding.  For  two  of  as  I 
can  venture  to  answer,  said  Matemns :  what- 
ever you  omit,  or  rather,  what  you  leave  for  us 
to  glean  after  you,  we  shall  be  ready  to  add  to 
your  observations.  As  to  our  friend  Aper,  you 
have  told  us,  that  he  is  apt  to  differ  from  you 
upon  this  point,  and  ev^n  now  I  see  him  pre- 
paring to  give  battle.  He  will  not  tamely  bear 
to  see  us  joined  in  a  league  in.  favour  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Certainly  not,  replied  Aper,  nor  shall  the 
present  age,  unheard  and  undefended,  be  degrad- 
ed by  a  conspiracy.  But  before  you  sound  to 
arms,  I  wish  to  know,  who  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  ancients  ?  At  what  point  of  time*  do 
you  fix  your  favourite  era  ?  When  you  talk  to 
me  of  antiquity,  I  carry  my  view  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  and  see  before  me  Ulysses  and 


3  Nicetes  wa«  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  a  ihetorician 
in  great  celebrity.  Senecf  says  (CoR^roMrRonm,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  25,)  that  his  scholars,  content  with  hearing  dieir 
master,  had  no  ambition  to  be  beard  themselvea  Pliny 
the  younger,  among  the  commendations  which  he  be- 
stows on  a  friend,  mentions,  as  a  praiseworthy  put  of 
his  character,  that  he  attended  the  lecturos  of  QutnUl. 
Ian  and  Nicetes  Sacerdos,  of  whom  Pliny  himself  was 
at  that  time  a  constant  follower.  "  Erai  non  sindiorvm 
tantam,  verum  etiam  studiosorum  amantissimus,  ac 
props  quotldie  ad  audiendos,  quos  tunc  ego  frequent- 
abam,  Qulntilianum  et  Niceten  Sacerdotem,  ventitabaL" 
Lib.  6.  epist.  6. 

4  Miiylene  was  the  chief  city  of  the  isle  of  Lesboe,  In 
the  JEgeaa  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  place  at 
this  day  is  called  MtUlin^  subject  to  the  Turkish  do- 
minion. Efhnua  was  a  city  of  /onto,  in  the  Lesser  Asia, 
now  called  AjalwM  \xf  the  Turks,  who  are  masters  erf 
the  place. 

6  Bomitlus  Afer  and  Julius  AfHcanos  have  been 
already  mentioned,  section  13,  note.  Both  an  highly 
praised  by  Quintilian.  For  Asinius  Polllo,  see  s.  13, 
note. 

6  Quintilian  puts  the  same  question ;  and,  accordli^ 
to  him,  Demosthenes  is  the  last  of  the  ancients  among 
the  Gneks,  as  Cicero  is  among  the  Romans.  See  <Ms- 
K'ton,  lib.  vlli.  cap.  5. 
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Nestor,  who  flourished  little  less  than  f  thirteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Your  retrospect,  it  seems, 
goes  no  farther  back  than  to  Demosthenes  and 
Ilyperides;  men  who  lived  in  the  times  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  indeed  survived  them 
both.  The  interval,  between  Demosthenes  and 
the  present  age,  is  little  more  than  s  four  hun- 
dred years ;  a  space  of  time,  which,  with  a  view 
to  the  duration  of  human  life,  may  be  called 
long;  but,  as  a  portion  of  that  immense  tract  of 
time  which  includes  the  different  ages  of  the 
world,  it  shrinks  into  nothing,  and  seems  to  be 
but  yesterday.  For  if  it  be  true,  as  Cicero  says 
in  his  treatise  called  Hortensius,  that  the  great 
and  genuine  year  is  that  period  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  revolve  to  the  station  from 
which  their  source  began ;  and  if  this  grand  ro- 
tation of  the  whole  planetary  system  requires 
no  less  than  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four  years  •  of  our  computation,  it  follows 


7  The  siege  of  Troj  is  supposed  to  have  twen  brought 
to  a  coQclueloQ  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  From  that  time  to  the  sixth 
year  of  Vespasian  (A.  U.  C.  828),  when  this  Dialogue 
was  had,  the  number  of  years  thai  Intervened  was  about 
1266;  a  period  which,  with  propriety,  may  be  said  to  be 
little  less  than  1300  years. 

8  Demosthenes  died,  before  Christ  322  years,  A.  U.  C. 
433.  From  that  time  to  the  sixth  of  Vespasian,  A.  U.  C. 
828,  the  intervenii^  space  was  about  396  years.  Aper 
calls  it  little  more  than  400  years :  but  in  a  conversation- 
piece  stria  accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected. 

9  In  the  rude  slate  of  astronomy,  which  prevailed 
during  many  ages  of  the  world,  It  was  natural  that 
mankind  should  differ  in  their  computation  of  time. 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus  SIculua, 
lib.  i.  and  Piiny  the  elder,  lib.  vii.  s.  48,  measured  time 
by  the  new  moons.  Some  called  the  summer  one  year, 
and  the  winter  another.  At  first  thirty  days  were  a 
lunar  year ;  three,  four,  and  six  months  were  afterwards 
added,  and  hence  in  the  Egyptian  chronology  the  vast 
number  of  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  He- 
rodotus informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians,  in  process  of 
time,  formed  the  idea  of  the  solar  or  solstitial  year,  sub- 
divided into  twelve  months.  The  Roman  year  at  first 
was  lunar,  consisting,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  of  ten 
months.  Numa  Fompilius  added  two.  Men  saw  a  di- 
versity in  the  seasons,  and  wishing  to  know  the  cause, 
began  at  length  to  perceive  that  the  distance  or  prox- 
imity of  the  sun  occasioned  the  various  operations  of 
nature ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  space  of  time,  wherein 
that  luminary  performs  his  course  through  the  sodiac, 
and  returns  to  the  point  from  which  he  set  out,  was 
called  a  year.  The  great  year  {annua  magnut),  or  the 
FLATOKic  TSAa,  is  the  space  of  time,  wherein  the  seven 
planets  complete  their  revolutions,  and  all  set  out  again 
from  the  same  point  of  the  heavens  where  their  course 
began  before.  Mathematicians  have  been  much  divided 
In  their  calculations.  Brotier  observes,  that  Riccioli 
makes  the  great  year  26,920  solar  years;  Tycho  Brahe, 
25,816;  and  Cassini,  24,800.  Cicero  expressly  calls  it 
a  period  of  12,964  yeara  ^  Horum  annorum,  quos  in 
IkkkB  habemus,  xaonus  annos  duodecim  millia  nona- 
gentoa  quinquaginta  quatnor  amplectitur  solstitiales 
scilicet."  For  a  full  and  accurate  dissertation  on  the 
▲HNua  MAOMUS,  sse  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres,  torn.  zxil.  4to  edit  p.  82. 


that  Demosthenes,  your  boasted  ancient,  be- 
comes a  modern,  and  even  our  contemporaiy  t 
nay,  that  he  lived  in  the  same  year  with  our- 
selves ;  I  had  almost  said,  in  the  same  month.io 
XVII.  But  I  am  in  haste  to  pass  to  our  Ro- 
man orators.    Menenius  Agrippa"  may  fairly 


Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  relates  a  fact  not 
universally  known.  He  mentions  a  letter  from  one  c€ 
the  Jesuits  on  the  mission  dated  Peking^  25th  October 
1725,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  month  of  March 
preceding,  when  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury 
were  in  conjunction,  the  Chinese  mathemaUcians  fan- 
cied that  an  approximation  of  Saturn  was  near  at  hand, 
and,  in  that  persuasion,  congratulated  the  emperor 
YoMO-TCHiiro  on  the  renovation  of  the  world,  which 
was  shortly  to  uke  place.  The  emperor  received  the 
addresses  of  the  nobility,  and  gave  credit  to  the  opinion 
of  the  philosophers  in  all  his  public  edfcts.  Meanwhile, 
Ihtlur  JBtgler  endeavoured  to  undeceive  the  emperor, 
and  to  convince  him  that  the  whole  was  a  mlsti^  o^ 
the  Chinese  mathematicians:  but  he  tried  in  vain; 
flattery  succeeded  at  court,  and  triumphed  over  truth. 

10  The  argument  is  this:  If  the  great  year  is  the  mea- 
sure of  time ;  then,  as  it  consists,  according  to  Cicero,  of 
12,954  solar  years,  the  whole  being  divided  by  t^relve, 
every  month  of  the  great  year  would  be  clearly  1080 
years.  According  to  that  calculation,  Demosthenes  not 
only  lived  in  the  same  year  with  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  Dialogue,  but,  it  may  be  said,  In  the  same  month. 
These  are  the  months  to  which  Virgil  allodes  in  the 
fourth  eclogue : 


11  Menenius  Agrippa  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  261.  In 
less  than  ten  years  afterwards,  violent  dissensions 
broke  out  between  the  patrician  order  and  the  common 
people,  who  complained  that  they  were  harassed  and 
oppressed  by  their  afSuent  creditors.  One  Siclnius  was 
their  fltctious  demagogue.  He  told  them,  that  it  was 
in  vain  they  fought  the  baUles  of  their  country,  since 
they  were  no  better  than  slaves  and  prisoners  at  Rome. 
He  added,  that  men  are  born  equal ;  that  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  the  common  birthpright  of  all,  and  an 
agrarian  law  was  necessary ;  that  they  groaned  under 
a  load  of  debts  and  taxes ;  and  that  a  lazy  and  corrupt 
aristocracy  battened  at  ease  on  the  spoils  of  their  la- 
bour and  industry.  By  the  advice  of  this  incendiary, 
the  discontented  citizens  made  a  secession  to  the  Mons 
Sacsr  ;  about  three  miles  out  of  the  city.  The  folhers, 
in  the  meantime,  were  covered  with  consternation.  In 
order,  however,  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
they  despatched  Menenius  Agrippa  to  their  camp.  In 
the  rude  unpolished  style  of  the  times  (prttoot//o  dicendi 
ei  horrido  modo^  says  Livy,)  that  orator  told  them: 
"  At  the  thne  when  the  powers  of  man  did  not,  as  at 
present,  co-operate  to  one  useful  end,  and  the  members 
of  the  human  body  had  their  separate  Interest,  their 
fitctions,  and  cabals;  it  was  agreed  among  them,  that 
the  belly  maintained  itself  by  their  toil  and  labour, 
enjoying,  in  the  middle  of  all,  a  state  of  calm  repose, 
pampered  with  luxuries,  and  gratified  with  every  kind 
of  pleasure.  A  conspiracy  followed,  and  the  several 
members  of  the  Ixxiy  took  the  covenant.  The  hand 
would  no  longer  administer  food ;  the  mouth  would  not 
accept  It,  and  the  drudgery  of  mastication  was  too 
much  for  the  teeth.  They  continued  in  their  resolution, 
determined  to  starve  the  raaastniT  of  the  body,  till  they 
began  to  feel  the  consequences  of  their  ill-advised  revolt. 
The  several  members  lost  their  former  vigour,  and  the 
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be  deemed  en  ancient.  I  take  it,  howeveri 
thmt  he  is  not  the  person,  whom  you  mean  to 
oppoee  to  the  professors  of  modern  eloquence. 
The  en,  which  you  have  in  view,  is  that  of  i 


whole  body  was  falling  into  a  rapid  decline.  It  was 
then  leen  that  the  belly  waa  formed  for  the  good  of  the 
whole ;  that  it  waa  by  no  means  laiy,  Idle,  and  inactive ; 
but,  while  It  was  properly  suppoited,  took  care  to  die- 
tribate  nourishment  lo  every  part,  and  having  digested 
the  supplies,  filled  the  veins  with  pure  and  wholesome 
blood."  The  analogy,  which  this  fable  bore  to  the 
■edilioa  of  tlte  Roman  people,  was  understood  and  felt. 
The  discontented  Multitude  saw  that  the  stale  of  man 
described  by  Menenius,  was  Uhe  to  an  iruurrectum. 
They  returned  to  Rome,  and  submitted  to  leghl  govern- 
ment. **  Tempore^  quo  in  homlne  non,  ut  nunc,  omnia 
In  unum  consentlebant,  sed  singulis  membris  suum 
calqne  consilium,  suua  sermo  fuerat,  indlgnatas  reliquaa 
partes,  sua  cura,  suo  labore,ac  ministerlo,  ventri  omnia 
qnvri;  ventrem  in  medio  quletum,  nihil  aliud,  quam 
datls  voluptatibus  frui ;  consplraase  inde,  ne  manus  ad 
OS  clbum  ferrent,  nee  os  acciperet  datum,  nee  dentes 
conftcerenL  Hac  iradum  ventrem  &me  domare  velleot, 
ipsa  una  membra,  totumque  corpus  ad  extremam  tabem 
▼enlsse.  Inde  apparuisse,  ventris  quoque  baud  segne 
minisierium  esse ;  nee  magis  all  quam  alere  eom ;  red> 
dentem  In  omnes  corporis  partes  hune,  quo  vivimus 
▼igemnsque,  divisum,  pariter  In  venas,  matunim  con- 
fecto  clbo  nnguinem."  Livy,lib.  H.  s.  32.  St.  Paul  has 
made  use  of  a  similar  argument ;  **  The  body  is  not  one 
member,  tmi  many :  if  the  foot  shall  say,  Because  I  am 
not  the  hand,  I  am  nut  of  the  body ;  is  it,  therefore,  not 
of  the  body  1  and  if  the  ear  shall  say.  Because  I  am  not 
the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  is  it,  therefore,  not  of  the 
body  Y  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the 
hearing  1  If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the 
smelling  t  But  now  hath  Qod  set  the  members  every 
one  of  them  In  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  And 
If  diey  were  all  one  member,  where  were  the  body  1 
But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but  one  body : 
and  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee ;  nor  again,  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need 
of  you.  And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  mem- 
bers suffer  ¥rlth  it;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  It."  Pint  ^pUtU  to  the  Corin^ 
tfUantt  chap.  zii.  This  reasoning  of  St.  Paul  merits 
the  attention  of  those  friends  of  innovation,  who  are  not 
content  with  the  station  In  which  Ood  has  placed  them, 
and,  therefore,  objea  to  all  subordination,  all  ranks  in 
society. 

1  Cssar  the  dictator  was,  as  the  poet  expresses  it, 
graced  with  both  Minervas.  QulnUllan  is  of  opinion, 
that  if  he  had  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  profession 
of  eloquence,  he  would  have  been  the  great  rival  of 
Cicero.  The  energy  of  his  language,  his  strength  of 
conception,  and  his  power  over  the  passions,  were  so 
striking,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  harangued  with 
the  same  spirit  that  be  fought.  "  Caius  vero  Casar  si 
foro  tantum  vacasaet,  non  alius  ez  nostris  contra  Cice- 
ronem  nomlnaretur.  Tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  Id  acumen,  ea 
coneltatio,  ut  ilium  eodem  anlmo  dizisse,  quo  bellavit 
appareat"  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  To  speak  of  Cicero  in  this 
place,  were  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  sun.  It  will  be 
auiflclent  to  refer  to  Quintilian,  who  In  the  chapter 
above  cited  has  drawn  a  beautiful  parallel  between 
Um  and  DemciBihenes.  The  Roman  orator,  he  admits, 
improved  himself  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  best  models 
of  Qreeca.  He  attained  the  warmth  and  the  sublime 
of  Demosthenes,  the  harmony  of  Plato,  and  the  sweet 


Cicero  and  Canr;  of  CBKai*aiidCal 
Brutna,t  Asinius,  and  Messala.     Tbote 


tlie 


fleziblllty  of  Isocrates.  His  own  native  geniua  eupfdiad 
the  rest  Ha  waa  not  content,  as  Pindar  etpriaata  it,  to 
collea  the  drops  that  rained  down  from  heaven,  bin 
had  in  himself  the  living  fountain  of  that  coi^oua  flow, 
and  that  sublime,  that  pathetic  energy,  vriuch  wer« 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  boun^  of  ProTidaoce,  that 
in  one  man  eloquence  might  ezert  all  her  powers. 
*'  Nam  mlhl  videtur  Blarcos  Tullios,  com  ae  XMam  ad 
Imitallonem  Onscorom  contulisoet,  effinTiewe  vin  De- 
mosthenis,copiamPlaionls,jucundltatem  leocratia.  Nae 
vero  quod  in  quoque  optimum  fuit  studio  coneacntns  est 
tantum,  sed  plurimaa  vel  potius  omnes  ax  ee  Ipeo  vfata- 
tes  eztulit  Immortalis  ingenil  beatiasinia  ubertaie.  Nan 
enim  pluvias  (ut  ait  Pindarus)  aquas  collifit,  eed  vIto 
gurglte  exundat,  done  quodam  providentUB  gentea,  in 
quo  vires  suae  eloquentla  ezperiretar."  UIl  z.  cap.  L 

2  Marcus  Callus  Rufus,  In  the  judgment  of  Q«ilMil£u^ 
was  an  orator  of  considerable  geniua.  In  tbe  condaatf 
a  prosecution,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  ojtaaiqr, 
that  gave  a  secret  charm  to  his  whole  speech.  It  ia  i» 
be  regretted  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  better  coodaet 
and  longer  life.  "  MuUum  ingenil  In  Calio,  et  predpea 
In  accusaiulo  multa  urbanitas ;  dignusqtie  vlr,  cai  tH 
mens  metior,  et  vita  longior  contigtsaeL"  Qoint  lib.  z. 
cap.  1.  His  letters  to  Cicero  make  the  eighth  book  of 
the  EpiotoUt  ad  F\unilian$.  Vellelua  Patarcolns  says 
of  him,  that  his  style  of  eloquence  and  his  cast  of  nhid 
bore  a  resemblance  to  Curio,  bat  imlsed  him  above  ilat 
factious  orator.  His  genius  for  mischief  and  evil  deeda 
was  not  Inferior  to  Curio,  and  his  motives  were  atra^ 
and  urgent,  since  his  fortune  waa  woraa  than  even  his 
frame  of  mind.  "  Marcus  Callus,  vlr  eloquio 
CurlonI  slmlllimua,  sed  in  utroque  perfectior ; 
Ingeniose  nequam,  cum  ne  in  modica  quidiem 
posset,  quippe  pejor  llll  res  iamlliaria,  qnam 
Yell.  Faterc  lib.  11.  s,  6& 

Liclnius  Macer  Calvus,  we  aro  told  by  Saoaes,  i 
tained  a  long  bat  unjust  contention  with  Cicero  1 
for  the  palm  of  eloquence.  He  waa  a  warm  and 
ment  accueor,  insomuch  ihatVatlnlua,  thoogh 
by  Cicero,  interrupted  Calvus  in  the  middle  of  hia 
speech,  and  said  to  the  judges,  **  Thoqgh  this  man  has 
a  torrent  of  words,  does  li  follow  that  I  mnat  be  con- 
demned?" "Calvus  diu  cum  Cicerone  inlqaiarimaai 
litem  de  prlncipatu  eloquentla  haboit;  et  uaqne  eo 
lentus  accuaatnr  et  conchatua  fult,  ut  In  media 
ejus  surgeret  Valinius  reus,  et  exclamaret,  Rogo  vaa^ 
judlces,  si  Iste  disertus  est,  ideo  ma  daznnari  opDrtetl** 
Seneca,  Controv.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  19.  Cicero  could  not  dnai 
him  as  a  rival,  and  it  may  therefore  be  preaumad,  that 
he  has  drawn  his  characUr  with  an  impaitial  hand. 
Calvus  was  an  orator  more  improved  by  IHeratnre  than 
Curio.  He  spoke  with  accuracy,  and  in  hIa  coaapo- 
sition  showed  great  taste  and  delicacy;  but,  labouring 
to  refine  his  language,  he  was  too  attentive  ui  lisle 
niceties.  He  wished  to  malce  no  bad  Uood,  and  be  last 
the  good.  His  style  was  polished  with  Umid  caatlon; 
but  while  it  pleased  the  ear  of  the  learned,  tla  spMt 
evaporated,  and  of  course  made  no  impreaaloii  in  die 
forum,  which  Is  tlie  theatre  of  eloquence.  "AdCaiwn 
revertamur;  qui  orator  falsset  cum  Uteris  ervdkiar 
quam  Curio,  tum  etiam  accuretiua  qnoddam  dicandi,  et 
exqulsitlus  afftrebat  genos;  qnod  quamquam  eckaier 
eleganierque  tractabat,  nimlum  taroan  Inquirena  in  aa, 
atque  Ipse  sese  obeervana,  metnenaque  ne  Tittosam 
colligeret,  etiam  venim  sanguinam  deperieteL  kaqna 
ejus  oratio  nimla  religiona  atlennata,  doetis  et  attaana 
andiantibos  erat  iUuatris,  a  multiladliia  veHam,  et  a  teo 
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■MB,  whom  you  place  in  the  front  of  your 
line  I  but  for  what  reason  they  are  to  be  classed 
with  the  ancients,  and  not,  as  I  think  they 
ought  to  be,  with  the  moderns,  I  am  still  to 
tean.  To  begin  with  Cicero  {  he,  according 
to  the  aoeount  of  Tito,  his  freedman,  was  put 
to  death  on  the  seventh  of  the  ides  of  December, 
during  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa»4 


col  aau  eloqnentia  eat,  davonbauVf'*  De  Claris  OraU 
•.  983.  Qulnllllan  says,  thme  were,  who  prtferred  him 
to  all  Um  orators  of  his  time.  Others  were  of  opinion, 
thai,  by  being  too  severe  a  critic  on  himself,  he  polished 
too  much,  and  grew  weak  by  refinement.  Bm  his 
manner  was  graTe  and  solid ;  his  style  wu  chasu,  and 
often  animated.  To  be  thought  a  man  of  Aulc  elo- 
quence was  the  height  of  his  ambition.  If  he  bad  lived 
to  see  his  error,  and  to  gi?e  u>  his  eloquence  a  true  and 
perfiect  form,  not  by  retrenching  (for  there  was  nothing 
to  be  taken  away,)  Ixit  by  adding  certain  qualities  that 
were  wanted,  he  would  have  reached  the  summit  of  his 
mn.  By  a  premature  death,  his  fame  was  nipped  in  the 
bud.  **  Invenl  qui  Calvum  pralerrent  omnibus ;  Inveni 
qui  contra  crederent  eum,  nimia  contra  se  calumnia, 
▼emm  sanguinem  perdidlsiw.  Sed  est  et  sancu  et  gra- 
iris  oratlo,  et  castigata,  et  frequenter  ▼ehemens  quoque. 
Imhator  est  autem  Atticorum ;  feeitque  illi  properata 
mors  l^Juriam,  si  quid  a4iecturtts,  si  quid  detracturus 
Ihh."   QuintiL  libi  z.  cap.  1. 

8  This  was  the  ftmous  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who 
■tood  forth  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  delivered  his 
coantry  from  the  usurpation  of  Julius  Caesar.  Cicero 
describes  him  in  that  great  tragic  scene,  brandishing 
his  bloody  dagger,  and  calling  on  Cicero  by  name,  to  tell 
him  that  his  country  was  free.  **  Cssare  Interfecto,  sta- 
tim  cruentum  alte  eztollens  Marcus  Brutus  pugionem, 
Ciceronem  nominatlm  exclamavit,  atque  ei  recuperatam 
libertalem  est  gratulelus.'*  Philippic  ii.  s.  2&  The  late 
Doctor  Akenside  has  retouched  this,  passage  with  all 
the  colours  of  a  sublime  imagination. 

Look  Umi  abrOMl  thiDoih  oalan,  ttno^  te  rai^ 
Of  plaiMl%  mn,  and  MkuMocina  apb&tm, 
WhtOi^  wMlMikMi  tfiroach  Um  vohJ  Ibumim, 
and^Mak,  Onual  d<wi  this  apaciom  weutt) 
VTbh  iMir  tint  kUdllac  mJiAy  diiM* 
Thy  ■ttoag  wayioii,  ■■  wfai  Bnftna  nm 
BiMvMt  froa  Uw  ■Mb  ef  CMW*t  fim, 
anid  Uw  ara«d  of  panieia,  ud  fah  aim 
Aloft  oilMidii^,  Uko  elanu]  Jon 
Mfbm  fBlk  briofi  dova  Um  UiauItr.aaO'd  aload 
Oa  TtaUrS  aama,  aad  Aook  hiaeriaMD  «Ml, 
lad  bade  tba  Fathar  of  hb  Ooonlnr  haO ; 
rW»lal  taatyianlpca«nialnUwdn«, 

lapifeilifrai.  mMwrM  <if /aiof .  b.  L  V.  tfl. 


According  to  Qulntlllan,  Bmtus  was  fitter  for  phlloso> 
phlcal  speculations,  and  books  of  moral  theory,  than 
for  the  career  of  public  oratory.  In  the  former  he  was 
equal  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his  subjea:  you 
clearly  saw  that  he  believed  what  he  said.  "  Egregius 
▼ero  mulioque  quam  in  orationibus  prsstantlor  Brutus, 
solfeclt  ponderi  rerum ;  sclas  eum  sentlre  qua  dlciu" 
QolnUt.  lib.  X.  cap.  1. 

For  Aslnios  Polllo  and  Messala,  see  section  zll.  note. 

4  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  consuls  A.  U.  C.  711 :  before 
the  Christian  era  43.  In  this  year,  the  famous  triple 
Uagu»f  called  the  TanrnvnuiTB,  was  formed  between 
Angustus,  Lepldus,  and  Antony.  The  pnmeripUaH,  or 
the  list  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  die  for  the  crime 
of  adharlng  to  the  cause  of  Ubertyi  was  also  settledi  and 
Cleero  was  one  of  the  number.    A  band  of  assassins 


who,  we  know,  were  both  eut  off  in  the  eoune 
of  the  year,  and  left  their  office  vacant  for  Au- 
gustus and  Quintus  Pedius.  Count  from  that 
time  six  and  fifty  years  to  complete  the  reign 
of  Augustus ;  three  and  twenty  for  that  of  Tibe- 
rius, four  for  Caligula,  eight  and  twenty  for 
Claudius  and  Nero,  one  for  Galba,  Otho,  and 
VitelUus,  and  finally  six  from  the  accession  of 
Vespasian  to  the  present  year  of  our  felicity,  we 
shall  have  from  the  death  of  Cicero,  a  period  of 
about*  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  which 


went  In  quest  of  him  to  his  villa,  called  Aatm-Of  near 
the  sea-shore.  Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lsnas,  a 
military  tribune,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended 
with  success  In  a  cafrful  cause.  They  overtook  Cicero 
in  his  litter.  He  commanded  his  servants  to  set  htan 
down,  and  make  no  resistance ;  then  looking  upon  his 
executioners  with  a  presence  and  firmness  which  almost 
daunted  them,  and  ihrusilng  his  neck  as  forward  as  he 
could  out  of  the  litter,  be  bade  them  do  their  worik,  tmd 
take  what  they  wanted.  The  murderers  cut  off  his  head, 
and  both  his  hands.  Popilius  undertook  to  convey  them 
to  Rome,  as  the  most  agreeable  present  to  Antony ; 
without  reflecting  on  the  tii/amy  q^ carrying  that  head, 
which  had  eaved  hie  own.  He  found  Antony  in  the 
forum,  and  upon  showing  the  spoils  which  he  brought, 
was  rewarded  on  the  spot  with  the  honour  qT  a  crown, 
and  ab^rtU  eight  thoueand  pounde  eterling.  Antony 
ordered  the  head  to  be  Jisik  upon  the  roslra,  between 
the  two  hande;  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  people,  who 
beheld  those  mangled  memt>ers,  which  used  to  exert 
themselves,  from  that  place,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  Rome.  Cicero  was  killed 
on  the  seventh  of  December,  about  ten  days  from  the 
seulement  of  the  triumvirate,  after  he  had  lived  eixty- 
three  yeare  eleven  monthe  and  Jive  daye.  See  Middle- 
ton's  Life  qf  Cicero,  4tt>  ediL  vol.  ii.  p.  496  to  48a  Vel- 
leius  Paierculus,  after  meniioniog  Cicero's  death,  breaks  , 
out  in  a  strain  of  indignation,  that  almost  redeems  the 
character  of  that  time-servi  ng  writer.  He  aays  to  Antony, 
in  a  spirited  apostrophe,  you  have  no  reason  to  exult ; 
you  have  gained  no  point  by  paying  the  assassin,  who 
stopped  that  eloquent  mouth,  and  cut  off  that  illustrious 
head.  You  have  paid  the  wages  of  murder,  and  jou  have 
destroyed  a  consul  who  was  the  conservator  of  the  com- 
monwealth.  By  that  act  you  delivered  Cicero  frtnn  a 
diatracted  world,  from  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
from  a  life  which,  under  jour  usurpation,  would  have 
been  worse  than  death.  His  fame  was  not  to  be  crushed : 
the  glory  of  his  actions  and  bis  eloquence  still  remains, 
and  you  have  raised  it  higher  than  ever.  He  lives,  and 
still  continues  to  live  in  every  age  and  nation.  Posterity 
will  admire  and  venerate  the  torrent  of  eloquence, 
which  he  poured  out  against  yourself,  and  will  for  ever 
execrate  the  horrible  murder  which  you  committed. 
**  Nihil  tamen  eglsti,  Marce  Antoni  (cogit  enhn  excedere 
propositi  forniam  operis  erumpens  animo  ac  pectore 
indignatio) :  nihil,  inquam,  egisti ;  mercedem  c«lestls 
slmi  oris,  et  darissimi  capitis  abscissl  numerando; 
aoctoramentoque  fiinebri  ad  conservatoris  quondam 
reipublica  tantlque  consolis  irritando  necem.  Rapulsll 
tu  Marco  Ciceroni  locem  solllcitam,  et  vtatem  senllem, 
et  vitam  miseriorem  te  principe,quam  sub  te  triumriro 
mortem.  Famam  vero,  gloriamque  iactorum  atque  die* 
torum  adeo  non  abatulistl,  ut  auxeris.  Yivit,  vlvetqne 
per  omnium  saculorum  memorlam;  omnlsque  poslert 
las  iUius  In  ta  scripts  mirabltur,  tuum  in  eum  focttoi 
execrabltur."  Yell.  Palerc.  lib.  ii.  s.  66. 
6  Between  the  consulship  of  Augustuf,  which  b^ 
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m%j  be  considered  ts  the  toim  Allotted  to  the 
life  of  man.  I  myself  remember  to  have  seen  in 
Britain  a  soldier  far  advanced  in  years,  who 
averred  that  he  carried  arms  in  that  very  battle  * 
in  which  his  countrymen  sought  to  drive  Julius 
Cesar  back  from  their  coast.  If  this  veteran, 
who  served  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against 
Casar's  invasion,  had  been  brought  a  prisoner 
to  Rome ;  or,  if  his  own  inclination,  or  any  other 
accident  in  the  course  of  things,  had  conducted 
him  thither,  he  might  have  heard,  not  only 
Caesar  and  Cicero,  but  even  ourselves  in  some 
of  our  public  speeches. 

In  the  late  public  largess  >  you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  you  saw  several  old  men,  who  assured 
us  that  they  had  received  more  than  once,  the 
like  distribution  from  Augustus  himself.  If 
that  be  so,  might  not  those  persons  have  heard 
Corvinus  >  and  Asinius  ?  Corvinns,  we  all  know. 


gan  immadiataly  after  the  destruction  of  Hirdus  and 
Pansa,  A.  U.  C  711,  and  the  death  of  that  emperor, 
which  was  A.  U.  C.  767,  fifty-aiz  years  latenrened,  aad  U> 
the  sixth  of  Vespasian,  (A.  U.  G.  80$),  about  118  years. 
For  the  sake  of  a  round  number,  It  is  called  in  the 
Dialogue  a  space  of  120  years. 

1  Julius  Caesar  landed  In  Britain  In  the  years  of  Rome 
609  and  700.  Set  LffeqfAgrieola,  M,j\\ln(A».  It  does 
not  appear  when  Aper  was  in  Briuin;  it  could  not  be 
till  the  /ear  of  Rome  796,  when  Aulas  Tiautlus,  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Claodtus,  undertook  the  conquest  of  the 
Island.  Sot  L^e  ijf  Agricola,  §.  xbr.  naVb.  At  that  time, 
the  Briton  who  Ibught  against  Casar,  must  have  been 
hr  adTanced  in  years. 

S  A  largess  was  given  to  the  people.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Vespasian,  when  Domltian  entered  on  his  second 
consulship.  This,  Brolier  says,  appears  on  amedal,with 
this  inscription :  Cono.  u.  Cos.  n. "  Congiarlum  alterum, 
Domltiano  consule  secundum."  The  custom  of  giving 
large  distributions  to  the  people  was  for  many  ages  esta^ 
blished  at  Rome.  Brotier  traces  it  from  Ancus  Martlus, 
the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  when  the  poverty  of  the  people 
called  for  relief.  The  like  bounty  was  distributed  by 
the  generals,  who  returned  in  triumph.  LocuUus  and 
Julius  Caesar  displayed,  on  those  occasions,  great  pomp 
and  magnificence.  Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  were  plentifully 
distributed,  and  the  popularity,  acquired  by  those  means, 
was,  perhaps,  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  Cvsar 
laTished  money,  Augustus  followed  the  example,  and 
Tiberius  did  the  same;  but  prodigality  was  not  his 
practice.  His  politic  geoiue  uught  him  all  the  arts  of 
gOTerning.  The  bounties  thus  distributed,  were  called, 
when  given  to  the  people,  conoiaria,  and,  to  the 
soldiers,  donattva.  Whoever  desires  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  number  of  Roman  citixens  who,at  difliBrent  Umes, 
received  largesses,  and  the  prodigious  expense  attend- 
ing them,  may  see  an  account  drawn  up  with  diligent 
attention  by  Brotier,  In  an  elaborate  note  on  Uiis  passage. 
He  begins  with  Julius  Casar ;  and  pursues  the  inquiry 
through  the  several  successive  emperors,  fixing  the 
date  and  expanse  at  every  period,  as  low  down  as  the 
consulship  of  Constantlus  and  Galerlus  Mazlmianus ; 
when,  the  empire  being  divided  into  the  eastern  and 
western,  its  former  magnificence  was,  by  consequence, 
much  diminished. 

8  The  person  here  called  Corvinus  was  the  same  as 
Oorvlnos  Msssala,  who  flourished  In  the  reign  of  Au- 


lived  through  half  the  reign  of  Avgutiis, 
Asinius  almost  to  the  end.  How  then  arc  we 
to  ascertain  the  just  boundaries  of  a  century  f 
They  are  not  to  be  varied  at  pleasure,  eo  at  to 
place  some  orators  in  a  remote,  and  otheis  in  a 
recent  period,  while  people  are  still  living,  who 
heard  them'  all,  and  may,  therefore,  with  good 
reason  rank  them  as  contemporaries. 

XVIII.  From  what  I  have  saiJ,  I  ttume 
it  as  a  clear  position,  that  the  glory,  whatever 
it  be,  that  accrued  to  the  age  in  whkh  those 
orators  lived,  is  not  confined  to  that 
period,  but  reaches  down  to  the  present 
and  may  more  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  as, 
than  to  Servius  Galba  ^  or  to  Carbo,*  and  othcit 
of  the  same  or  more  ancient  date.  Of  that 
whole  race  of  orators,  I  may  freely  say,  that 
their  manner  cannot  now  be  relished.  Their 
language  is  coarse,  and  their  composition  roa^, 
uncouth,  and  harsh;  and  yet  your  Calvas,' 
your  Caelius,  and  even  your  favourite  Ckeio» 
condescend  to  follow  that  inelegant  style.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  they  had  not  thought 
such  models  worthy  of  imitation.  I  mean  to 
speak  my  mind  with  freedom ;  but  before  I  p«>- 
ceed,it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 


gustus,  at  the  same  time  with  Asinius  Pollb.  Sea  a.  ziL 
note. 

4  Servius  Sulpicius  Oalba  was  consul  A  U.  C  ClQ^ 
before  the  Christian  era  144.  Cicero  says  of  him,  that 
he  was,  in  his  day,  an  orator  of  eminence.  When  he 
spoke  In  public,  the  natural  energy  of  his  mind  map- 
ported  him,  and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination 
him  vehement  and  pathetic ;  his  language  waj 
ed,  bold,  and  rapid ;  but  when  he,  alterwardsi,  took  Us 
pen  In  hand  to  correct  and  polish,  the  fit  of  enthnsJesm 
was  over ;  his  passions  ebbed  aw^r,  and  the  oorapoel- 
tion  was  cold  and  languid.  "Galbam  fbrtasse  vis 
ingenii  solum,  sed  etiam  animi,  el  natnrmlls 
dolor,  dicentem  incendebat,  efllciebalque,  ut  el  iocitaia, 
et  gravis,  et  vehemens  esset  oratio ;  dein  cum  ocksoe 
stilum  prehenderat,  motueque  oouiis  animi,  tanqoia 
ventos,  hominem  defecerat  flaccescebat  oratio.  Aidor 
animi  non  semper  adest,  Isque  cum  consedH,  omais  lUa 
vis,  et  quasi  flamroa  oratoris  extlnguitar.**  J>g  ClmriM 
Orat.  B.  93.  Suetoniiu  nys,  that  the  person  here  in- 
tended was  of  consular  dignity,  and,  by  his  eloquenco, 
gave  weight  and  lustre  to  his  fiimily.  L^e  if  Golba,  s.  13. 

6  Caius  Papirius  Carbo  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  63C. 
Cicero  wishes  thai  he  had  proved  himself  as  good  a 
ciUsen,  as  he  was  an  orator.  Being  Impeached  for  bis 
turbulent  and  seditious  conduct,  he  did  not  choose  to 
stand  the  event  of  a  trial,  but  escaped  the  jodgmeat  of 
the  senate  by  a  voluntary  death.  His  life  was  speiu  in 
forensic  causes.  Men  of  sense,  who  heard  him,  have 
reported,  that  he  was  a  fluent,  animated,  and  hanso- 
nious  speaker ;  at  times  pathetic,  always  pleasing,  sad 
abounding  with  wit.  **  Carbo,  quoad  vtta  sappediuvj^ 
est  In  multis  judiciis  causlsque  eognltus.  Hnnc  qoi 
audlerant  prudentes  homines,  canorom  oratorom,  et 
volubilem,  et  satis  acrem,  atque  enndem  el  vehcnees^ 
tern,  et  valde  dulcem,  et  per&cetnm  fuisse  dicrtaoL" 
D»  ClarU  Orat,  s.  105.   ' 

6  Calvus  and  C»Uua  have  been  mentioned  alrsadly. 
See  s.  xvlL  note. 
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otaerration,  «nd  it  is  this:  eloquence  has  no 
Mttled  form :  at  different  times  it  puts  on  a  new 
garb,  and  changes  with  the  manners  and  the 
taste  of  the  age.  Thus  we  find,  that  Gracchus,? 
compared  with  the  eider  Cato,«  is  full  and  copi- 


7  Calus  Gracchus  wu  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  C. 
633L  In  that  character  he  took  the  popular  side  against 
the  patricians ;  and,  pursuing  the  plan  of  the  agrarian 
law  laid  down  \>j  his  brother  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he 
was  able  by  his  eloquence  to  keep  the  city  of  Rome  in 
▼iolem  agitation.  Amidst  the  tumult,  the  senate,  by  a 
decree,  ordered  the  consul,  Lucius  Opiraius,  to  take  care 
that  the  eommomoealth  received  no  ir^fury  ;  and,  says 
Cicero,  not  a  single  night  intervened,  beforor  that  magis- 
trate put  Gracchus  to  death.  "  Decrevit  senatus,  ut 
Lucius  Opimius  consul  yideret,  ne  quid  detrimenti 
respublica  caperet:  nox  nulla  iniercessh;  interfectus 
est  propter  quasdam  seditionum  susplciones  Caius 
Gracchus,  clarissimo  patre  natus,  avis,  majoribus/* 
€)rat.  i.  in  Catilinam.  His  reputation  as  an  orator 
towers  aboTe  all  his  contemporaries.  Cicero  says,  the 
commonwealth  and  the  interests  of  literature  suffered 
greatly  by  his  untimely  end.  He  wishes  that  the  love 
of  his  country,  and  not  seal  ibr  the  memory  of  his  bro- 
ther, had  inspired  his  actions.  His  eloquence  was  such 
as  left  him  without  a  rival :  in  his  diction,  what  a  noble 
•plendour  I  in  his  sentiments,  what  elevation !  and  In 
the  whole  of  his  manner,  what  weiglit  and  dignity ! 
His  composhions,  it  is  true,  are  not  retouched  with 
care ;  they  want  the  polish  of  the  last  hand ;  what  is 
well  begun,  is  seldom  highly  finished;  and  yet  he,  if 
any  one,  deserves  to  be  the  study  of  the  Roman  youth. 
In  him  they  will  find  what  can,  at  once,  quicken  their 
genius,  and  enrich  their  understanding.  **  Damnum 
enim,  lUius  immature  interitu,  res  Romana,LaUnBque 
litenB  fecerunL  Utinam  non  tam  fratri  pietatem,  quam 
patria  prastare  volulsseL  Eloquentia  quldem  nesdo 
an  habulsset  parem:  grandis  est  verbis,  sapiens  sen- 
tentils,  genere  toto  gravis.  Manus  extreroa  non  acces- 
■H  operibus  ejus;  prasclare  inchoata  multa,  perfecta 
non  plane.  Legendus  est  hic  orator,  si  quisquam  alius, 
juventuti ;  non  enim  solum  acuere,  sed  etiam  alere  in- 
genium  poust."   De  Claris  Oat.  s.  125, 196. 

8  This  is  the  celebrated  Marcus  Fortius  Cato,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Cato  the  censor.  He 
was  quaestor  under  Scipio,  who  commanded  against 
the  Carthaginians,  A.  U.  C.  5ia  He  rose  through  the 
regular  gradations  of  the  magistracy  to  the  consulship. 
When  prsetor,  he  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
and  exerted  himself  in  the  reform  of  ail  abuses  intro- 
duced by  his  predecessors.  From  his  own  person,  and 
his  manner  of  living,  he  banished  every  appearance  of 
luxury.  When  he  had  occasion  to  visit  the  towns  that 
lay  within  his  government,  he  went  on  foot,  clothed 
with  the  plainest  attire,  without  a  vehicle  following 
him,  or  more  than  one  servant,  who  carried  the  robe  of 
office,  and  a  vase,  to  make  libations  at  the  altar.  He 
sat  In  Judgment  wilh  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate,  and 
punished  every  offence  with  inflexible  rigour.  He  had 
the  happy  art  of  uniting  in  his  own  person  two  things 
almost  Incompatible ;  namely,  strict  severity  and  sweet- 
ness of  manners.  Under  his  administration,  justice 
was  at  once  terrible  and  amiable.  Plutarch  relates  thia 
lie  never  wore  a  dress  that  cost  more  than  thirty  shil- 
lings :  that  his  wine  was  no  better  than  what  was  con- 
sumed by  his  slaves ;  and  Uiat  by  leading  a  laborious  life, 
be  meant  to  harden  his  constitution  for  the  service  of  his 
country.  Ha  never  ceased  to  condemn  the  luxury  of 
the  times.  On  this  sut^ct  a  remarkable  apophthegm 
it  raeordad  by  Plutarch;  Jl  it  impouibU,  said  Cato, 


ous ;  but,  in  his  turn,  yields  to  Crassus,'  an  ora^ 
tor  more  polished,  more  correct,  and  florid. 


to  aave  a  cUy  in  which  a  Mingle  JUh  aetU  far  moro 
monejfthan  an  ox.  The  account  given  of  him  by  Cicero 
in  the  Cato  Major,  excites  our  veneration  of  the  man. 
He  was  master  of  every  liberal  art,  and  every  branch  of 
science,  known  in  tiiat  age.  Some  men  rose  to  eml- 
nence  by  their  skill  in  jurisprudence ;  others  by  their 
eloquence ;  and  a  great  number  by  their  military  talents. 
Cato  shone  in  all  alike.  The  patricians  were  often 
leagued  against  him,  but  his  virtue  and  his  eloquence 
were  a  match  for  the  proudest  connexions.  He  was 
chosen  obnsob,  in  opposition  to  a  number  mi  powerful 
candidates,  A.  U.  C  66a  He  was  the  adviser  of  the 
third  Punic  war.  The  question  occasioned  several 
warm  debates  In  the  senate.  Cato  always  Insisted 
on  the  demolition  of  Carthage:  Dblenda  sst  Cab^ 
THAOo.  He  preferred  an  accusation  a^inst  Servius 
Sulpicius  Oalba  on  a  charge  of  peculation  in  Spain, 
A.  U.  C.  G03 ;  and,  though  he  was  then  ninety  years 
old,  according  to  Livy  (Cicero  says  he  lived  to  eighty- 
five),  he  conducted  the  business  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  Galba,  in  order  to  excite  compassion,  produced 
his  children  twfore  the  senate,  and  by  that  artifice  escap- 
ed  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  QuinUlian  gives  the 
following  character  of  Cato  the  censor:  His  genius, 
like  his  learning,  was  universal :  historian,  orator,  law- 
yer, he  cultivated  the  three  branches ;  and  whia  he  un- 
dertook, he  touched  with  a  master>hand.  The  science 
of  husbandry  was  also  his.  Great  as  his  attoinments 
were,  they  were  acquired  in  camps,  amidst  the  din  of 
arms ;  and  in  the  city  of  Rome,  amidst  scenes  of  con- 
tention, and  the  uproar  of  civil  discord.  Though  he 
lived  in  rude  unpolished  times,  he  applied  himself,  when 
&r  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years,  to  the  study  of  Greek 
literature,  and  thereby  gave  a  signal  proof  that  even  in 
old  age  the  willing  mind  may  be  enriched  with  new 
stores  of  knowledge.  ^  Marcus  Censorius  Calo,  Idem 
orator,  idem  historic  condltor,  idem  juris,  Idem  rerum 
rusticarum  peritissimus  fuiL  Inter  tot  opera  militto, 
tanias  domi  contentiones,  nidi  sseculo  liuras  Graecas, 
aute  jam  declinata  didicit,  ut  esset  homlnibus  doco- 
mento,  ea  quoque  percipi  posse,  qua  senes  concupis* 
sent."   Lib.  xii.  cap.  11. 

9  Lucius  LIcinius  Crassus  is  often  mentioned,  and  al- 
ways to  his  advantage,  by  Cicero  Da  Claris  Oratobi- 
Bus.  He  was  born,  as  appears  in  that  treatise  (sect. 
161),  during  the  consulship  of  Laelius  and  Cspio,  A.  U. 
C.  614:  he  was  contemporary  with  Antonius,  the  cele- 
brated orator,  and  father  of  Antony  the  triumvir. 
Crassus  was  about  four  and  thirty  years  older  than 
Cicero.  When  Fhilippus  the  consul  showed  himself 
disposed  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  the  senate, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  that  body,  ofl!ered  indignities  to 
LIcinius  Crasaua,  the  orator,  as  Cicero  informs  us, 
broke  out  in  a  blase  of  eloquence  against  that  violent 
outrage,  concluding  with  that  remarkable  sentence: 
He  shall  not  be  to  me  a  consul,  to  whom  I  am  not  a 
sBNAToa.  "Non  es  mihl  consul  quia  nee  ego  tibi  sena- 
tor sum."  See  Valeriiu  Maximue^  lib.  xll.  cap.  8. 
Cicero  has  given  his  oratorical  character.  He  possessed 
a  wonderful  dignity  of  language,  could  enliven  his  dis- 
course with  wit  and  pleasantry,  never  descending  to 
vulgar  humour:  refined,  and  polished,  without  a  tinc- 
ture of  scurrility.  He  preserved  the  true  Latin  idiom ; 
in  his  selection  of  words  accurate,  with  apparent  fitcil- 
Ity ;  no  stlflbess,  no  aflectation  appeared ;  In  his  train  of 
reasoning  always  clear  and  methodical ;  and,  when  the 
cause  hinged  upon  a  question  of  law,  or  the  moral  dis- 
tinction of  good  and  evil,  no  man  possessed  such  a  fimd 
of  argument,  and  happy  Illustration.  ''Crasso  nihil 
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Cicero  risei  superior  to  both;  more  animated, 
more  harmonious  and  sublime.  He  is  followed 
by  CorrinuSfi  who  has  all  the  softer  graces ;  a 
sweet  flexibility  in  his  style,  and  a  curious  feli- 
city in  the  choice  of  his  words.  Which  was  the 
greatest  orator,  is  not  the  question. 

The  use  I  make  of  these  examples,  is  to  prove 
that  eloquence  does  not  always  wear  the  same 
dress,  but,  even  among  your  celebrated  ancients, 
has  its  different  modes  of  persuasion.  And  be 
it  remembered,  that  what  differs  is  not  always 
the  worst  Yet  such  is  the  malignity  of  the 
human  mind,  that  what  has  the  sanction  of  an- 
tiquity is  Always  admired ;  what  is  present,  is 
sure   to  be  condemned.     Can   we  doubt  that 


sutuo  fieri  potuiBse  perfecUus :  erat  somma  gravf  taa ; 
•rat  cum  graTltate  JuncUu  facetlarum  et  urbanitaiis 
oratorlus,  non  scurrflls,  lepos.  Latine  loquendi  accu- 
rataf  et,  sine  molesUajdHigaofl  elegantia;  In  diiserendo 
mira  ezplicatfo ;  cum  de  jure  cItIII,  cum  de  »quo  et 
bono  disputaretur,  argumentorum  et  ■ImllHudinum 
copU."  Ih  Claru  Orat.  s.  14a  In  Cicero's  books  Da 
OaAToaa,  Licinius  Craaaus  supports  a  capital  part  in 
the  dialogue ;  but  In  the  opening  of  the  third  book,  we 
have  a  pathetic  account  of  his  death,  wriiien,  aa  the 
Italians  aay,  etm  amort.  Craasus  returned  from  his 
villa,  where  the  dialogue  passed,  to  Uke  part  In  the 
debate  against  Phillppus  the  consul,  who  had  declared 
to  an  aaaembly  of  the  people,  that  he  waa  obliged  to 
seek  new  couna^llora,  for  with  such  a  senate  he  could 
not  conduct  the  al&ira  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
conduct  of  Crasaua,  upon  that  occasion,  has  been  men- 
tioned already.  The  vehemence,  with  wliich  he  exert- 
ed himself^  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  and,  on  tlie 
seventh  day  following,  put  a  period  to  bis  life.  Then, 
says  Cicero,  that  tuneful  swan  expired :  we  hoped 
once  more  to  hear  the  melody  of  hie  voice,  and  went  In 
that  expectation,  to  the  senate-house ;  but  all  that  re- 
mained waa  to  gaxe  on  the  spot  where  that  eloquent 
orator  spoke  for  the  last  time  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, "lllud  immortalitate  dignum  Ingenium,  ilia  hu- 
manitaa,  ilia  virtus  Lucii  Crassi  morte  extlncta  stibiia 
eat,  vix  diebus  decem  post  eum  iliem,  qui  hoc  et  super- 
lore  llbro  continetur.  Ilia  tanquam  cycnea  fuit  divini 
hominia  vox,  et  oratio,  quam  quasi  expectanles,  post 
ejus  inieritum,  venlebamus  in  curiam,  ut  vestigium  illud 
ipaum,  in  quo  ille  poatremum  institisset,  contueremur.'* 
De  Orat.  lib.  III.  s.  1.  and  6.  This  passage  will  naturally 
call  to  mind  the  death  of  the  great  earl  of  Chailuun.  He 
went.  In  a  feeble  state  of  health,  to  attend  a  debate  of 
the  first  importance.  Nothing  could  detain  him  from 
the  service  of  his  country.  The  dying  notes  of  the 
Bmtuh  Swaic  were  heard  in  the  Houae  of  Peers.  He 
was  conveyed  to  his  own  house,  and  on  the  eleventh  of 
May  1778,  he  breathed  his  laau  The  news  reached  the 
Houae  of  Commons  late  In  the  evening,  when  Colonel 
Bxaas  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  shed  a  pa- 
triot tear  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  In  a  strain  of 
manly  sorrow,  and  with  that  unprepared  eloquence 
which  the  heart  inspires,  he  moved  for  a  funeral  at  the 
public  expense,  and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  vir- 
tue and  departed  genius.  By  performing  that  pious 
office.  Colonel  BAaas  may  be  said  to  have  made  his 
own  name  ImmortaL  History  will  record  the  transac- 
tfen. 

1  Msanla  Corvfbus  Is  often,  In  tUa  Dialogoe,  called 
OonTDiva  only.  See  i.  13.  note. 


there  have  been  critics,  who  were  better 
with  Appius  CccuiS  than  with  Calo? 
ha4  his  adversaries  :>  it  was  objected  to  kj», 
that  his  style  was  redundant,  turgid,  never 
pressed,  void  of  precision,  and  destitute  of 
elegance.  We  all  have  read  the  letters  of  Gal* 
vus  and  Brutus  to  your  faraoos  or&tor.  In  tin 
course  of  that  correspondence,  we  plainly  ice 
what  was  Cicero's  opinion  of  thoee  eminent 
men.     The  former  <  appeared  to  him  cold  and 


2  Appius  Claudius  was  censor  in  the  year  of 
442  i  dictator,  465 ;  and  having  at  a  very  advancad  afls 
lost  his  sight,  he  became  better  known  by  the  name  vt 
Appius  Cmcvb,  Afterwards,  A.  U.  C.  472, wImo  FynteM, 
by  his  ambassador,  oflbred  terms  of  peace,  and  a  tnaqr 
of  alliance,  Appius,  whom  blindness,  and  the  inftnailics 
of  age,  had  for  some  time  withheld  from  pobiie 
ness,  desired  to  be  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  the 
house.  Being  conducted  to  his  place,  he  delivered  Us 
sentiments  in  so  forcible  a  manner,  that  the  <hil»rs  re- 
solved to  prosecute  the  war,  and  never  to  hear  of  aa  ao- 
commodalion,  till  Ualywas  evacuated  by  Pynhiia  and 
his  army.  See  Livy,  b.  zili.  a.  31.  Ckeio  relalce  the 
same  fact  in  his  C  ato  Majob,  and  further  adda^  thtf  the 
speech  made  by  Appnra  C  Jscua  was  then  exUoL  Ovid 
mentions  the  temple  of  Bellona,  built  and  dadHcaied 
by  Appius,  who,  when  blind,  saw  every  thing  by  the 
light  of  his  undersunding,  and  rejected  all  tatai  orac> 
commodation  with  Pyrrhos. 


Hu  aenta  di*  Tono  BflUoM  doalle 
Dleltur,  c(  IaOb  pro^cfrm  aaqM 

Apphisait  aneter,  Pyirbo  qoi  pw» 
MaltamataMTldlt, 


the 


BkH 


3  Quintlllan  acknowledges  this  &ct,  with  his 
candour.  The  question  concerning  Amc  and . 
eloquence  was  of  long  standing.  The  style  e£ 
firmer  was  close,  pure,  and  elegant;  the  tativ 
said  to  be  diffiise  and  ostentatloua.  In  the 
nothing  was  idle,  nothing  redundaat:  the 
swelled  above  all  bounds,  aActIng  to  daaale  by  i 
of  wit,  by  affectation  and  superfluous  ornament.  Cioaio 
was  said  by  his  enemies  to  be  an  orator  of  the  laal 
school.  They  did  not  scruple  to  pronounce  hira  tvnpd, 
copious  to  a  fault,  often  redundant,  and  too  £>nd  ef  re- 
petition. His  wit,  they  said,  waa  the  lalae  gtinar  of 
vain  conceit,  frigid,  and  out  of  season ;  bis  ccNnipoihion 
was  cold  and  languid  7  wire-drawn  Into  amplil 
and  fuller  of  meretricious  finery  than  became  a 
"  Et  antique  quidem  ilia  divisio  l^ter  Aslanoe  et  Atti- 
cosfuit;  cum  hi  press!  et  integri,  contra  inflati  illi  et 
lanes  haberentur;  et  in  his  hihil  aoperflucrci,  UUe 
Judicium  mazime  ac  modus  deesaet.  Clceronem  tansen 
et  suorum  homines  temporam  inceaaere  fndirbat  «l 
tumidiorem,  et  Asianum,  et  redundantem,  et  In  rspeii- 
tionibus  nlmimn,  et  In  sallbus  aliquando  IHgldaaB,  et  In 
compositions  fractum,  exultantem,  ac  pene  (quod  pr»- 
culabeit)  vtro  molllorem."  Quintil.  lib.  xiL  cap.  Id 
The  same  author  adds,  that,  when  the  great  orator  waa 
cut  off  by  Marc  Antony's  proscription,  and  coold  no 
longer  answer  for  himself,  the  awn  who  either  parson- 
ally  hated  him,  or  envied  his  genius,  or  chose  to  pay 
their  couK  to  the  triumvirate,  poured  Ibtth  their  a»- 
llgnity  without  reserve.  It  Is  unneoeaaary  to  obaerpat 
that  Quintlllan,  in  sundry  parte  of  his  wortE,  hat  vindi- 
cated Cicero  from  these  asperdons.   See  a.  17. 

4  For  Calvua  and  BrutoSi  see  a.  17. 
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langaid  i  the  latter,  disjointed,  loose,  and  negli- 
gent. On  the  other  hand,  we  know  what  they 
thouf^t  in  return:  Calvus  did  not  hesitate  to 
fay,  that  Cicero  was  diffuse,  luxuriant  to  a  fault, 
and  Aorid  without  rigour.  Brutus,  in  express 
terms,  says,  he  was  weakened  into  ledgth,  and 
wanted  sinew.  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  each  of 
them  had  reason  on  his  side.  I  shall  hereafter 
examine  them  separately.  My  business  at  pre- 
sent, is  not  in  the  detail :  I  speak  of  them  in 
general  terms. 

XIX.  The  era  of  ancient  oratory  is,  I  think, 
extended  by  its  admirers  no  farther  back  than 
the  time  of  Cassius  Severus.^    He,  they  tell  us. 


Cicero  thought  of  Calvus  has  been  already  quoted  from 
tha  tract  De  Claria  OratoribtUy  in  note,  a.  17.  By  being 
too  severe  a  critic  on  liimaclf,  he  loal  strength,  while 
he  aimed  at  elegance.    It  ia,  therefiire,  properly  said  in 
this   Dialogue,  that  Cicero  thought  Calvua  cold  and 
enervated.    But  did  he  think  Brutus  diajointed,  loose 
and  negligent— oU'oflum  atque  digjurtctum  ?    That  he 
oAun  thought  biro  diajointed  is  not  improbable.   Brutus 
was  a  close  thinker,  and  he  aimed  at  the  precision  and 
brevity  of  Attic  eloquence.    The  sententious  speaker 
is,  of  course,  full  and  concise.    He  has  no  studied  tran- 
sitions, above  the  minute  care  of  artful  connections. 
To  discard  the  copulatives  for  the  sake  of  energy  was 
a  rule  laid  down  by  tha  best  ancient  critics.  Cicero  has 
observed  that  an  oration  may  be  said  to  be  diajointed, 
when  the  copulatives  are  omitted,  and  strokes  of  senti- 
ment fi>tlow  one  another  In  quick  succession.    "  Bisso- 
lutio  sive  disjunctio  est,  qu»  conjunctionibus  e  medio 
•ublalis,  partibuB  separatis  effertur,  hoc  modo:  Oere 
moremparenli;  pare  cognatis ;  obsequere  amicis;  ob- 
tempera  legibus."    Ad  JXgremttttm,  lib.  !▼.  s.  41.   In 
this  manner,  Brutus  might  appear  disjointed,  and  that 
figure,  often  repeated,  might  grow  into  a  fault.  But  how 
is  the  word  otiosus  to  be  understood  1   If  It  means  a 
ifeglect  of  connectives,  it  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  Bni- 
.  Uis.    There  Is  no  room  to  think  that  Cicero  used  it  In  a 
worse  s^nse,  since  we  find  him  la  a  letter  to  Atticus 
declaring)  that  the  oratorical  style  of  Brutus  was,  In 
language  as  well  as  sentiment,  elegant  to  a  degree  that 
nothing  could  surpass.   "  Est  enlm  oratlo  ejus  scripts 
elegantjssime,  senteniiis  el  verbis,  ut  nihil  possit  ultra." 
A  grave  philosopher,  like  Brutus,  might  reject  the  graces 
of  transition  and  regular  connection,  and,  for  that 
reason,  might  be  thought  negligent  and  abrupt.    This 
disjointed  style,  which  the  French  call  slyU  coupt^  was 
the  manner  cultivated  by  Seneca,  for  which  Caligula 
pronounced  him,  sand  without  lime ;  artnam  aine  ealce. 
Sueton.  Life  tf  Calig.  s.  53.    Wo  know  from  Quin- 
Ulian,  that  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  even  jealousy, 
subsisted  between  the  eminent  orators  of  Cicero's  time ; 
that  he  himself  wal  so  far  from  ascribing  perfection  to 
Demosthenes,  that  he  used  to  say,  he  often  found  him 
gapping;  that  Brutes  and  Calvo  sat  in  Judgment  on 
Cicero,  and  did  not  wish  to  conceal  their  objections; 
and  that  the  two  Pollios  were  so  far  from  being  satisfied 
^Ith  Cicero's  style  and  manner,  that  their  criticisms 
were  little  short  of  declared  hostility.    **Quamquam 
neqoe  ipsi  Ciceroni  Demosthenes  yidealur  satis  esse 
perfectus,  quern  dormltare  interdum  dicit ;  nee  Cicero 
Bruto  CaWoque,  qui  certe  compositlonem  lllhis  etiam 
apud'ipsum  reprehendunt;  ne  Asinio  utrlque,  qui  vltla 
orationis  ejus  etIam  inimice  pluribuslocis  insequuntur." 
Quinlil.  lib.  xii.  cap.  1. 
6  Cassius  Severus  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 


was  the  first  who  dared  to  deviate  from  the 
plain  and  simple  style  of  his  predecessors.  I 
admit  the  fact.  He  departed  from  the  estab- 
lished forms,  not  through  want  of  genius,  or  of 
learning,  but  guided  by  his  own  good  sense  and 
superior  judgment.  He  saw  that  the  public  ear 
was  formed  to  a  new  manner ;  and  eloquence, 
he  knew,  was  to  find  new  approaches  to  the 
heart.  In  the  efirly  periods  of  the  common- 
wealth, a  rough  unpolished  people  might  well 
be  satisfied  with  the  tediotts  length  of  unskilful 
speeches,  at  a  time  when  to  make  an  harangue 
that  took  up  the  whole  day,  was  the  orator's 
highest  praise.  The  prolix  exordium,  wasting 
itself  in  £eeble  preparation  i  the  circumstantial 
narration,  the  ostentatious  division  of  the  argu- 
ment under  different  heads,  and  the  thousand 
proofs  and  logical  distinctions,  with  whatever 
else  is  contained  in  the  dry  precepts  of  Her- 
magoras*  and  ApoUodorus,  were  in  that  rude 


of  Augustus,  and  through  a  considerable  part  of  that  of 
Tiberius.  He  was  aQ  orator,  according  to  Quintilian, 
who,  if  read  with  due  caution,  might  serve  as  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  to  the 
many  excellent  qualities  of  his  style  he  did  not  add 
m'ire  weight,  more  strength  and  dignity,  and  thereby 
give  colour  and  a  body  to  his  sentiments.  With  those 
requisites,  he  would  have  ranked  with  the  most  eminent 
orators.  To  his  excellent  genius  he  united  keen  reflect 
tion,  great  energy,  and  a  peculiar  urbanity,  which  gave 
a  secret  charm  to  his  speeches.  But  the  warmth  of  his 
temper  hurried  him  on ;  he  listened  more  to  his  passions 
than  to  his  judgment ;  he  possessed  a  vein  of  wit,  but 
he  mingled  with  it  too  much  acrimony ;  and  wit,  when 
it  misses  its  aim,  feels  the  mortification  and  the  ridicule 
which  usually  attend  disappointed  malice.  "  Multa,  si 
cum  judlcio  legatur,  dabit  imitatione  digna  Cassius 
Savaaus,  qui,  si  castoris  virtutibus  colorem  et  graviiatem 
orationis  adjecisset,  ponendus  inter  pnecipuos  foret. 
Nam  et  ingenii  plurimum  est  in  eo,  et  acerbitas  mira,  et 
urbanltas,  et  vis  summa;  sed  plus  storaacho  quam  con- 
silio  dedit;  prasterea  ut  amari  sales,  Ita  frequenter  amsr 
ritudo  Ipsa  ridicula  est"  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  We  read  in 
Suetonius  iL^e  qf  OctaviuB,  s.  56),  that  Cassius  bad  the 
hardiness  to  institute  a  prosecution  for  the  crime  of 
poisoning  against  Asprenas  Nonius,  who  was,  at  the 
time,  linked  In  the  closest  fi-iendship  with  Augustus. 
Not  content  with  accusations  against  the  first  men  in 
Rome,  he  chose  to  vent  his  malevolence  in  lampoons 
and  defamatory  libels,  against  Uie  most  distinguished 
of  both  sexes.  It  was  this  that  provoked  Horace  to 
declare  war  against  Cassius,  in  an  ode  (lib.  v.  ode  O, 
which  begins,  Qut'i  immerenUt  ho$pitea  vama,  eania. 
See  an  account  of  his  malevolent  spirit,  ArtntMls^  b.  L  s. 
72.  He  was  at  length  condemned  for  his  Indiscriminate 
abuse,  and  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  Isle  of  Crete. 
But  his  satirical  rage  was  not  to  be  controlled.  Be 
continued  in  exile  to  discharge  his  malignity,  till,  at 
last,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  senate  took  cognisance 
of  his  guilt,  and  Tiberius  ordered  him  to  be  removed 
from  Crete  to  the  Rock  of  Seriphos,  where  he  lan- 
guished In  old  age  and  misery.  See  Armalst  b.  iv.  s.  SI. 
The  period  of  ancient  oratory  ended  about  the  time 
when  Cassius  began  his  career.  Ha  was  the  first  of  the 
new  school. 

6  These  two  rhetoricians  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.    Apollodoms,  wo  are  told  by  Quintilian  <b. 
4N 
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period  received  with  univenal  applause.  To 
finish  the  picture,  if  your  ancient  orator  could 
glean  a  little  from  the  common  places  of  phi- 
losophy, and  interweave  a  few  shreds  and  patches 
with  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  he  was  extolled 
to  the  very  skies.  Nor  can  this  be  matter  of 
wonder:  the  maxims  of  the  schools  had  not 
been  divulged ;  they  came  with  an  air  of  novel- 
ty. Even  among  the  oratqrs  themselves,  there 
were  but  few  who  had  any  tincture  of  philoso^ 
phy.  Nor  had  they  learned  the  rules  of  art  from 
the  teachers  of  eloquence. 

In  the  present  age,  the  tenets  of  philosophy 
and  the  precepts  of  rhetoric  are  no  longer  a 
secret  The  lowest  of  our  popular  assemblies 
are  now,  I  will  not  say  fully  instructed,  bot 
certainly  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  liter- 
ature. The  orator,  by  consequence,  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  seek  new  avenues  to  the  heart, 
and  new  graces  to  embellish  his  discourse,  that 
he  may  not  offend  fastidious  ears,  especially 
before  a  tribunal  where  the  judge  is  no  longer 
bound  by  precedent,  but  determines  according 
to  his  will  and  pleasure ;  not,  as  formerly,  ob- 
serving the  measure  of  time  allowed  to  the  ad- 
vocate, but  taking  upon  himself  to  prescribe  the 
limits.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  judge,  at  present, 
will  not  condescend  to  wait  till  the  orator,  in 
his  own  way,  opens  his  case  i  but,  of  his  own 
authority,  reminds  him  of  the  point  in  question, 
and,  if  he  wanders,  calls  him  back  from  his 
digression,  not  without  a  hint  that  the  court 
wishes  to  despatch. 

XX.  Who,  at  this  time,  would  bear  to  hear 
an  advocate  introducing  himself  with  a  tedioiu 
preface  about  the  infirmities  of  bis  constitution  P 
Yet  that  is  the  threadbare  exordium  of  Corvinus. 
We  have  five  books  against  Verres.>    Who  can 


Hi.  chap.  1),  was  the  praesptor  of  Augustas.  He  taught 
in  opposfUon  tx>  Theodoras  Oadareus,  who  read  lectures 
at  Ehodes,  and  was  attended  by  Tiberius  during  his 
retreat  in  that  island.  The  two  contending  masters 
were  the  (banders  of  opposite  sects,  called  the  Apollo- 
dortan  and  Tluodorian.  But  true  eloquence,  which 
knows  no  laws  but  those  of  nature  and  good  sense, 
gained  nothing  by  party  divisions.  Literature  was  dis- 
tracted by  new  doctrines ;  rhetoric  became  a  trick  in 
the  hands  of  sophists,  and  all  sound  oratory  disappear- 
ed. Hermagoras,  Quintilian  says,  in  the  chapter  already 
cited,  was  the  disciple  of  Theddorus. 

1  Doctor  Middleton  says,  "Of  the  seven  excellent 
orations,  which  now  remaiu  on  the  subject  of  YaaRBs, 
the  first  two  only  were  spoken;  the  one  called,  7%« 
JHvineUufn;  the  other,  Tfuftrgt  iled'on,  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  general  preface  to  the  whole  cause. 
The  other  five  were  published  afterwards,  as  they  were 
prepared  and  intended  to  be  spoken,  if  VaaaBS  had 
made  a  regular  defence :  tor  as  this  was  the  only  cause 
in  which  Cicero  had  yet  been  engaged,  or  ever  designed 
to  be  engaged,  as  an  acauer^  so  he  was  willing  to  leave 
those  oraiions  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  In  that  way, 
and  the  ptUUm  qf  a  jtut  and  diUgent  impeachment  <f 
a  great  and  corrupt  magutrate"  Life  <f  Cicero,  voL  i. 
p.  86|  4to  edit. 


endure  that  vast  redundance  9  Who  cma  listcs 
to  those  endless  arguments  upon  points  of  form, 
and  cavilling  exceptions,^  which  we  find  ia  the 
orations  of  the  same  celebrated  advocate  for 
Marcus  TuUius  3  and  Aulus  Caseina  ^   Our  mod- 
ern judges  are  able  to  anticipate  the  arigomeot. 
Their  quickness  goes  before   the  speaker.     If 
not  struck  with  the  vivacity  of  his   maiiDer, 
the  elegance  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  (flowing 
colours  of   his   descriptions,   they    soon    grow 
weary  of  the  flat  insipid  discourse.    Even  in  the 
lowest  class  of  life,  there  is  now  a  relish  for  rich 
and  splendid   ornament.     Their  taste  reqiiiPH 
the  gay,  the  florid,  and  the  brilliant.     The  un- 
polished style  of  antiquity  would  now  succeed 
as  ill  at  the  bar,  as  the  modem  actor  who  should 
attempt  to  copy  the  deportment  of  Roscitis,^  or 


2  The  Digest  enumerates  a  multitude  of  mles  cas- 
cerniag  exceptions  to  persons,  things,  the  form  of  tJke 
acti  in,  the  niceties  of  pleading,  and.  as  the  phrase  is, 
motions  in  arrest  of  jmlgmenL  fbrmulOf  was  the  set  &f 
words  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  pleadings.  Se«  \be 
Digeett  lib.  xliv.  tit.  1.  De  Ex-epUmuhum, 
tionibtu,  et  Prajudiciie.  See  also  Cujadna, 
xxiiL 

3  The  oration  for  Marcus  Tullhis  Is  hiffaly 
by  Macrobius,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  works. 
The  oration  for  Aulus  C»cina  is  sUll  exunt.  The  canse 
was  about  the  right  of  succession  to  a  private  estate, 
which  depended  on  a  subtle  point  of  law,  arlatng  (hmb 
the  interpretation  of  the  pr«etor's  interdict.  It  riiows 
Cicero's  exact  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  civil  law, 
and  that  his  public  character  and  employment  gave  no 
interruption  to  his  usual  diligence  in  pleading  rnwors 
Middleton*s  Life  qf  Cicero^  vol.  I.  p.  116. 4io  edk. 

4  Roscius,  in  the  last  period  of  the  republic,  was  tbe 
comedian,  whom  ail  Rome  admired  tor  his  talents^ 
The  great  esteemed  and  loved  him  Utc  his  nwfala. 
.Ssop,  (he  tragedian,  was  his  contemporary.  Horaca, 
in  the  Epistle  to  Augustus,  has  mentioned  them  both 
with  their  proper  and  distinctive  qualities. 


'E«eam 


Qua  frtnit  JRnptUf  qsa  doctiu 


A  certain  measured  gravity  of  elocution  being  requiaau 
in  tragedy,  that  quality  is  assigned  to  the  former,  and 
the  latter  is  called  Dootvs,  because  he  was  a  complete 
master  of  his  art;  so  truly  learned  in  the  princi(ries  of 
his  pn>fesaion,  that  he  poMessed,  in  a  wonderful  dcgrM, 
the  secret  charm  that  gave  inimitable  graces  lo  kis 
voice  and  aaion.  Quintilian,  in  a  few  words,  has  given 
a  commentary  on  the  passage  in  Horace.  Grie!^  he  aayi» 
is  expressed  by  slow  and  delibenue  accenu ;  lor  tiiat 
reason,  JEsop  spoke  with  gravity ;  Roscius  with  quick- 
ness; the  former  being  a  tragedian,  the  latter  a  coam- 
dian.  "Pius  autem  affectus  habenl  lentiora;  ideoqoe 
Roscius  citalior,  JBsopus  graviur  fuit,  quud  ille  comadias^ 
hie  tragaedias  egiL"  Lib.  xi.  cap.  1.  Cicero  was  the  grc«t 
friend  and  patron  of  Roscius.  An  elegant  oration  in  his 
behalf  is  still  extant.  The  cause  was  this:  one  Faxsoos 
had  made  over  to  Roscius  a  young  slave,  to  be  fimned 
by  him  to  the  stage,  on  condition  of  a  partnei^lpin  the 
profits  which  the  slave  should  acquire  by  acting.  The 
slave  was  afterwards  killed.  Roscius  prosecoted  the 
murderer  fvtr  damages,  and  obtained,  by  composition,  a 
little  farm,  worth  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  fur  his 
particular  share.  Fammius  also  sued  separately,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  gained  as  much ;  tan,  pntendiiv  te 
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Ambiviiis  Tnrpio.  Even  the  youDg  men  who 
are  preparing  for  the  career  of  eloquence,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  attend  the  forum  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice,  have  now  a  nice  discrimioat- 
ing  Uste.  They  expect  to  have  their  imagina- 
tions pleased.  They  wish  to  carry  home  some 
bright  illustration,  some  splendid  passage,  that 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  What  has  struck  their 
fancy,  they  communicate  to  each  other :  and  in 
their  letters,  the  glittering  thought,  given  with 
nententious  brevity,  the  poetical  allusion  that  en- 
livened the  discourse,  and  the  dazzling  imagery, 
are  sure  to  be  transmitted  to  their  respective  col« 
onies  and  provinces.  The  ornaments  of  poetic 
diction  axe  now  required,  not,  indeed,  copied 


have  recovered  nothing,  be  sued  Roscnra  for  the  molaty 
of  what  he  had  received.   One  cannot  but  otMerve,  says 
Dr.  Middleton,  from  Cicero's  pleading,  the  wonderful 
eaieem  and  reputation  In  which  Roscius  then  flourished. 
Has  Roscius,  says  he,  defrauded  his  partner  1  Can  such 
a  stain  stick  upon  such  a  man ;  a  man  who,  I  speak  It 
with  confidence,  has  more  integrity  than  skill,  more 
Tcracity  than  experience  1  a  man  whom  the  people  of 
Rome  know  to  tM  a  better  citizen  than  he  Is  an  actor ; 
and,  while  he  makes  the  first  figure  on  the  stage  for  his 
art,  is  worthy  of  a  seat  in  the  senate  for  his  virtue. 
**  Quern  populus  Romanus  raeliorem  virum  quaro  his- 
trionem  esse  arbitratur;  qui  iu  dignissimus  est  scena 
propter  artificium,  ut  dignissimus  sit  curia  propter 
abstinsntiam."   Pro  Roteio  Comadoj  s.  17.   In  another 
place,  Cicero  says,  he  was  such  an  artist,  as  to  seem 
the  only  one  fit  to  apiwar  on  the  stage ;  yet  such  a  man, 
as  io  seem  the  only  one  who  should  not  come  upon  it  at 
all.   "Gum  artifex  ejusmodi  sit,  ut  solas dignuavidesp 
tur  esse  qui  in  scena  spectetur ;  tom  vir  ejusmodi  est,  ut 
solus  dignus  videatur,  qui  eo  non  accedat."   Pro  Publ. 
QuincliOt  >•  7&    What  Cicero  has  said  in  his  pleadings 
might  be  thought  oratorical,  introduced  merely  to  serve 
the  cause,  if  we  did  not  find  the  comedian  praised  with 
equal  warmth  In  the  dialogue  Ob  OaAToaa.    It  Is  there 
said  of  Roscius  that  every  thing  he  did  was  perfect  in  the 
kind,  and  executed  with  consummate  grace,  with  a  secret 
charm,  that  touched,  affected,  and  delighted  the  whole 
audience :  insomuch,  that  when  a  man  excelled  in  any 
other  profession,  it  was  grown  Into  a  proverb  to  call  him 
THB  Roscius  op  his  art.   *'  Yidetisne,  quam  nihil  ab  eo 
nisi  perfects,  nihil  nisi  cum  summa  venustate  fiat  1  nihil, 
nisi  ita  ut  deceat,  et  uU  omnes  movent,  atque  delectet  1 1ta> 
que  hoc  jam  diu  est  consecutus,  ut  in  quo  quisque  art!- 
ficio  excelleret,  Is  in  suo  genera  Roscius  diceretur."  Dt 
Orat.  lib.  1.  s.  190.    After  so  much  honourable  testi- 
mony, one  cannot  but  wonder  why  the  Dogtus  Roscius 
of  Hjrace  is  mentioned  in  this  Dialogue  with  an  air  of 
disparagement.    It  may  be,  that  Apaa,  the  speaker  in 
this  passage,  was  determined  to  degrade  the  orators  of 
antiquity ;  and  the  comedian  was,  therefore,  to  expect 
no  quarter.   Dacier,  in  his  notes  on  the  Epistle  to  Au> 
gustus,  observes  that  Roscius  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  prove  to  Cicero,  that  In  all  the  stores  of 
eloquence  there  were  not  so  many  different  expressions 
ibr  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  in  the  dramatic  art  there 
were  modes  of  action,  and  casts  of  countenance,  to  mark 
the  sentiment,  and  convey  it  to  the  mind  with  its  due  ds- 
gree  of  emotion.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  t>ook 
has  not  cume  down  tn  us.    It  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
valuable  than  the  best  treatise  of  rhetoric. 
Afflbivhis  Tarpio  acted  In  most  of  Terenca'i  plays,  and 


from  the  rude  obMlcte  style  ef  Acctas  *  and  Paen- 

vius,  but  embellished  with  the  graces  of  Horace, 
Virgil,  and<  Lucan.     The  public  judgment  hai/ 


seems  to  have  been  a  manager  of  the  theatre.  CIcaro, 
in  the  treatis9  Ds  Stnectuttt  says:  He,  who  sat  near 
him  tn  the  first  rows,  received  the.^reatest  pleasure ;  but 
still,  those  who  were  at  the  iiirther  end  of  the  theatre, 
were  delighted  with  him.  Turpione  Amblvlo  magis 
delectatur,  qui  In  prima  cavea  spectat ;  delectatur  tamen 
etiam  qui  in  ultima. 

6  Accirs  and  Paouvius  flourished  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city.  AcciuS,  according  to  Horace,  was  held  to  be  a 
poet  of  a  sublime  genius,  and  Pacuvius  (who  lived  to  be 
ninety  years  old)  was  respactsd  for  his  age  and  profound 
learning. 

AmbisttBf  <|ttoUM  Qtcf  oCra  ik  pilOT,  noBt 
Poevrim  docii  haaam  aoii,  Aceiut  «1U. 

SpisU  ad  Ant-  nt.  A 

Tellelus  Paterculus  says,  that  Acclus  was  thought  equal 
to  the  best  writers  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  the  diligent  touches  of  the  polishing  hand,  which 
we  see  in  the  poets  of  Athens,  but  he  had  more  spirit 
and  vigour.  "Acclus usque  inGnecorum  comparatlonem 
erectus.  In  lllis  limae.  In  hoc  pene  plus  videri  fuisse 
sanguinis."  He  is  often  quoted  t^  Cicero  In  his  book  Do 
Natura  Deorwn.  But  after  all,  It  isfn>m  the  great  cri- 
tic, who  gives  the  best  account  of  the  Roman  poets, 
orators,  and  historians,  that  we  are  to  take  the  genuine 
character  of  Accnrs  and  Pacuvius,  since  their  works  are 
lost  in  the  general  mass  of  ancient  literature.  They  were 
both  excellent  tragic  poets:  elevation  of  sentiment, 
grandeur  of  expression,  and  dignity  of  character,  stamp* 
ed  a  value  on  their  productions :  and  yet,  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  the  grace  and  elegance  of  genuine  com- 
poslt  ion.  To  give  the  finishing  hand  to  their  works  was 
iu>t  their  practice :  the  defect,  however,  Is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  them ;  it  was  the  vice  of  the  age.  Force  and 
dignity  are  the  characteristics  of  Accius ;  while  the  cri- 
tics, who  wish  to  be  thought  deep  and  profound,  admire 
Pacuvius  for  his  extensive  learning.  "  TragoBdie  scrip- 
tores  Accius  atque  Pacuvius,  clarissimi  sententlarum 
verboruroque  pondere,  et  auctoritate  pers jnarum.  Cis- 
terum  nitor,  et  summa  in  excolendis  operibus  manus, 
magis  videri  potest  temporibus,  quam  ipsis  deftiisse. 
Virium  tamen  Accio  plus  tribuitur ;  Pacuvium  viderl 
doctiorsm,  qui  esse  docti  affectant,  volunL"  Qulntll. 
lib.  X.  cap.  1.  It  was  the  foshion  in  Horace's  time  to 
prefer  the  writers  of  the  old  school  to  the  new  race  that 
gave  so  much  lustre  to  the  Augustan  age.  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  erroneous  criticism,  the  poet  pronounces  a 
decided  judgment,  which  seems  to  be  conilimad  ty  the 
opinion  of  Qnintllian. 


SIlqaadMn 
DioenendK 


■oUqu,  d  p]«nqiM  don 
Ignaf*  nalu  faletnr, 
hat,  flt  Jen  )iidlnt  ■qao 
EpitUad 


Bat  that  MmctliMi  tbrir  Mjto  oneeath  «pp«n, 
And  UMrir  huih  Dunben  rwkly  ban  oar  «us  { 
Or  dMt  fnll  duly  So«i  the  kogoid  Um, 
Hi,  win  ovDt  thk,  bu  Jovift  uMnt  and  niaa 


6  Lucan  was  nephew  to  Seneca,  and  a  poet  of  great 
celebrity.  He  was  bom.  In  the  reign  of  Caligula,  m 
Corduba  In  Spain.  His  superior  genius  made  Nero  his 
mortal  enen^.  He  was  pot  to  death  by  that  Inhuman 
emperor,  A.  U.  C.  818,  In  the  twenty-saventh  yoar  of 
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raiMd  a  demaod  for  hannonious  periods,  and, 
in  compliance  with  the  taste  of  the  age,  our 
orators  grow  every  day  more  polished  and  adorn- 
ed. Let  it  not  be  said,  that  what  we  gain  in 
refinement,  we  lose  in  strength.  Are  the  tem- 
ples, raised  by  our  modern  architects,  of  a 
weaker  structure,  because  they  are  not  formed 
with  shapeless  stones,  but  with  the  magnificence 
of  polished  marble,  and  decorations  of  the  rich- 
est gilding  ? 

XXI.  Shall  I  fairly  own  to  you  the  impres- 
sion which  I  generally  receive  from  the  ancient 
orators  ?  They  make  me  laugh,  or  lull  me  to 
sleep.  Nor  is  this  the  case  only,  when  I  read 
the  orations  of    Canntius.^     Arrius,  Fumius, 


his  age.  See  the  Annaltf  b.  xw.  s.  70.  As  a  writer,  Qain- 
tilian  says,  that  he  possessed  an  ardent  genius,  im- 
petuous, rapid,  and  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of  hie 
■entimenta :  but  he  chooses  to  class  him  with  the  orap 
tors,  rather  than  the  poets.  '*  Lucanus  ardeos,  et  con- 
citatns,  et  senteutiis  clarlsslmus;  et,  ut  dicam  quod 
sentio,  roagis  oratoribus  quam  poetis  annumerandus." 
Lib.  z.  cap.  1.  Scaliger,  on  the  other  hand,  contends 
that  Luean  was  a  true  poet,  and  that  the  critics  do  but 
trifle,  when  they  object  that  he  wrote  history,  not  an 
epic  poem.  Stsaoa,  in  his  Prolusions,  has  given,  among 
other  imitations,  a  narrative  in  Lucan's  manner ;  and 
though  he  thinks  that  poet  has  not  the  skill  of  Vir- 
gil, he  places  him  on  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  man- 
aging his  Pegasus  with  difficulty,  often  in  danger  of 
falling  from  the  ridge  of  a  precipice,  yet  delighting  his 
reader  with  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  escape.  This  is 
the  true  character  of  Lucan.  The  love  of  liberty  was 
his  ruling  passion.  It  Is  but  justice  to  add,  that  his  sen- 
timents, when  free  from  antittuau  and  the  Ovidian 
manner,  are  not  excelled  by  any  poet  of  antiquity. 
From  him,  as  well  as  from  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  ora- 
tor is  required  to  cull  such  passages  as  will  help  to  en- 
rich his  discourse ;  and  the  practice  is  recommended  by 
Quinlilian,  who  observes,  that  Cicero,  Asinius  Pollio, 
and  others,  frequently  died  verses  from  Ennius,  Accius, 
Fkcuvlus,  and  Terence,  in  order  to  grace  their  siieeches 
with  polite  literature,  and  enliven  the  imafflnaiion  of 
their  hearera  By  those  poetic  insertions,  the  ear  is  re- 
lieved from  the  harsh  monotony  of  the  forum ;  and  the 
poets,  cited  occasionally,  serve  by  their  authority  to  es- 
tablish the  proposition  advanced  by  the  speaker.  "  Nam 
prscipue  quidem  apud  Ciceronem,  frequenter  tamen 
^Mid  Asinlum  etiam,  et  caeteros,  qui  sunt  prozimi,  vidi- 
mus Ennu,  Aoou,  Paoovii,  TaaBNTn  et  aliorum  insert 
versus,  suroma  non  eruditionis  modo  gratia,  sed  etiam 
jucuoditatis ;  cum  poeticis  voluptatibus  aures  a  forensi 
asperitate  resplrent,  quibus  accedlt  non  mediocrisutili- 
tas,  cum  sententtis  eorum,  velut  quibusdam  testimoniis, 
quas  proposuere  confirmant."   Quintll.  lib.  I.  cap.  8. 

1  There  is  In  this  place  a  blunder  of  the  copyists, 
which  almost  makes  the  sentence  unintelligible.  The 
translator,  without  entering  into  minute  controversies, 
has,  upon  all  such  occasions,  adopted  what  appeared 
from  the  context,  to  be  the  most  probable  sense.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  inquire,  who  were  the  several 
orators  here  enumerated.  CAiraTnTS  may  be  the  person 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  Dt  Claris  Wutoribut.  Cicero 
says  of  Aaanrs,  that  he  was  a  striking  proof  of  what 
consequence  it  was  at  Rome  to  be  useful  to  others,  and 
always  ready  to  be  subservient  to  their  honour,  or  to 
ward  off  danger.  For,  by  that  assiduity,  Arrlus  raised 
Mnself  from  a  low  beginning  to  wealth  and  honours. 


Toranius,  and  others  of  the  same   sebool,  m 
rather,  the  same  infirmary  ;a  an  emaciated  sickly 
race   of   orators;    without    sinew,   colour,   or 
proportion.      But  what   shall  be  said  of   joor 
admired  Calvus  ?3     He,  I   think,   has   left   do 
less  than  one  and  twenty  volumes :  in  the  whole 
collection,  there  is  not  more  than  one  or  two 
short  orations,  that  can  pretend  to  perfection  in 
the  kind.     Upon  this  p<Mnt  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion.    Who  now  reads  his  declamations 
against  Asitius  or  Dmsus  ?   His  speeches  against 
Vatinius  are  in  the  hahds  of  the  cnrions,  parti- 
cularly the  second,  which  must  be  nl lowed  to 
be  a  masterpiece.     The  language  is  elegant  i  the 
sentiments  are  striking,  and  the  ear  is  satisfied 
with  the   roundness   of  the  periods.     In   this 
specimen  we  see  that  he  had  an  idea  of  jest 
composition,  but  his  genius  was  not  equal  to  has 
judgment     The  orations  of  CbUus,  though  upon 
the   whole   defective,  are    not   without   their 
beauties.      Some  passages  are  highly  finished. 
In  those  we  acknowledge  the  nice  touches  of 
modern   elegance.      In  general,  however,  the 
coarse  expression,  the  halting  period,  azul  the 
vulgarity  of  the  sentiments,  have  too  much  of 
the  leaven  of  antiquity. 

tS  Cselius*  is  still  admired,  it  is  not,  I  believe, 
in  any  of  those  parts  that  bear  the  mark  of  a 
rude  illiterate  age.  With  regard  to  Julius 
Cesar,  5  engaged  as  he  was  in  projects  of  vast 


and  was  even  ranked  in  the  number  of  orators,  tkeagh 
void  of  learning,  and  wiilioui  genius,  or  atnlibeau 
"Loco  infiroo  natus,et  honorea,  et  peciiniam,  ei  gra< 
tiam  consecutus,  etiam  In  patroDorum,  sine  dActrina, 
sine  ingenio,  aliquem  numerura  pervenerau"  lV>  Cbb- 
ris  Orat.  s.  243^  Fuaxica  may  be  suppowd,  not  with- 
out probability,  to  be  the  person  with  whom  Cicero 
corresponded.  Epist.  ad  Familiarea,  lib.  z.  ep.  S,  8& 
With  regard  to  Terrianus  we  are  left  In  the  dark.  The 
commentators  offer  various  conjectures ;  but  con^cuire 
is  often  a  specious  amoaemeni;  the  ingcDina  £>lly  of 
men,  who  uke  pains  to  bewilder  themaeWea, and  nasaa 
only  to  show  their  useless  learning. 

2  The  puny  orators  are  said  to  be  in  an  infimary, 
like  sickly  men,  who  were  nothing  but  skin  and  bone. 
These,  says  Cicero,  were  admirers  of  the  Attic  manner; 
but  it  were  to  t>e  wished  that  they  had  the  wholesooM 
blood,  not  merely  the  bones,  of  their  &vourite  declaim- 
ers.  "  Attico  genere  dicendl  se  gaudere  dicnnt ;  alqui 
utinam  imitarentur  nee  oasa  solum,  sed  etiam  et  san- 
guinem."    Cicero  De  Claria  OratoribuM. 

3  What  is  here  said  of  Calvus  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
judgment  of  Quintilian.  See  s.  xvii.  note  1.  His  ora- 
tions, which  were  extant  at  the  time  of  this  Dialogw, 
are  now  totally  lost. 

4  For  Quintillan's  opinion  of  CcUus,  see  a.  zvIL 
note. 

5  Here  again  Quintilian,  that  candid  and  able  jodg*? 
has  given  a  different  opinion.  See  a.  xvii.  note.  It 
may  be  proper  to  add  the  testimony  of  Vellelus  Pater- 
cuius.  C«sar,  he  says,  had  an  elevation  of  aoul,  thai 
lowered  above  humanity,  and  was  almost  incredible; 
the  rapid  progress  of  his  wars,  his  firmness  la  the  hoar 
of  danger,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  vast  concepiioBS, 
bore  a  near  affinity  to  Alexander,  bat  to  Alexander 
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ftinbltioii,  we  may  forgive  him  the  want  of  that 
perfection  which  might,  otherwise,  be  expected 
from  80  sublime  a  genius.  Brutus,  in  like 
manner,  maj  be  excused  on  account  of  bis  phi- 
losophical speculations.  Both  he  and  Cesar, 
ia  their  oratorical  attempts,  fell  short  of  them- 
seWcs.  Their  wannest  admirers  acknowledge 
the  fact,  nor  is  there  an  instance  to  the  contrary, 
nnlesi  we  except  Cesar's  speech  for  Decius  the 
Samnite,*  and  that  of  Brutus  for  king  f  Dejo- 
tarus.  But  are  those  performances,  and  some 
others  of  the  same  lukewarm  temper,  to  be 
received  as  works  of  genius  ?  He  who  admires 
those  productions,  may  be  left  to  admire  their 
Terses  also^  For  verses  they  both  made,  and 
sent  them  into  the  world,  I  will  not  say,  with 
more  success  than  Cicero,  but  certainly  more  to 
their  advantage ;  for  their  poetry  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  little  known. 

Asinius  lived  near  our  own  tiiifes.>  He 
teems  to  have  studied  in  the  old  school  of  Me- 
nenius  and  Appius.  He  composed  tragedies  as 
well  at  orations,  but  in  a  style,  so  harsh  and  rug- 
ged, that  one  would  think  him  the  disciple  of 
Aecius  and  Pacuviua.  He  mistook  the  nature 
of  eloquence,  which  may  then  be  said  to  have 
attained  its  true  beauty,  when  the  parts  unite 
with  smoothness,  strength,  and  proportion.  As 
in  the  human  body  the  veins  should  not  swell 
too  high,  nor  the  bones  and  sinews  appear  too 
prominent ;  but  its  form  is  then  most  graceful, 
when  a  pure  and  temperate  blood  gives  anima- 


nelther  drunk,  nor  mad  wilh  passion.  "  Animo  super 
humanam  et  nalurara,  et  fidern  evectus,  celerllate  bel- 
landi,  patiemta  periculorum,  magniiudioe  cogitalionem ; 
magno  illl  Alexandre,  sed  sobrio  neque  iracundo, 
similUmus."  Yel.  P&tercul.  lib.  ii.  a.  41.  Even  Cicero 
tells  ufl,  that  of  all  the  eminent  orators,  he  was  the 
person  who  spoke  the  Latin  language  in  the  greatest 
purity,  and  airived  at  that  conauinmale  perfection  by 
study,  by  diligent  application,  and  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  all  polite  literature.  *'  lltum  omnium  fere  ora- 
torum  Latine  luqui  eleganiissime :  ut  esset  perfecta  ilia 
bene  loquendi  laus,  multis  Iltteris,  et  iis  quidem  recon- 
ditis  et  exquisitis,  summoque  studio  et  diiigentia  est 
consecuius."    De  Claris  OraL  s.  252. 

6  Cseear's  speech  for  Decius  the  Samnhe,  and  all  his 
other  productions  (except  the  Commentaries,)  are  to- 
tally loau 

7  This  speech  of  Brutus  is  also  lost  with  his  other 
works.  Cicero  says,  he  heard  him  plead  the  cause 
of  Dejotanis  with  great  elegance,  and  a  flow  of  har- 
monious periods.  "  Causam  Dej'>tari,  fldelissiroi  atque 
opiimi  regis,  ornatlssime  et  copiosisalme  a  Bruto  me 
audisse  defensam."  De  Claris  Oral-  s.  21.  He  telis  us 
in  another  place,  that  Caesar  otwerved  of  Brutus,  that 
whatever  he  desired,  he  desired  with  ardour ;  and  there- 
tore,  in  the  cause  of  Dejotarus,  he  exerted  himself  wilh 
warmth,  with  vehemence,  and  great  freedom  of  lan- 
guage. "  Quldquid  Tult,  valde  vult ;  ideoque,  cum  pro 
rege  Dejolaro  dixerit,  valde  vehementer  eum  visum,  et 
Ubere  dicere."  Ad  Attic,  lib.  ziv.  ep.  1.  The  same 
Dejotarus  was  afterwards  defended  by  Cicero  before 
OaaarMmaelf    See  the  Oration  jiroil«f«i>^otem. 

8  Sea  what  Is  Mid  of  Asinhis  h>lUo,  s.  gdl.  note. 


tion*  to  the  whole  frame;  when  the  mutclei 
have  their  proper  play,  and  the  colour  of  health 
is  diffused  over  the  several  parts.  I  am  not 
willing  to  disturb  the  memory  of  Corvinut 
Mes8ala.io  If  he  did  not  reach  the  graces  of 
modern  composition,  the  defect  does  not  seem 
to  have  sprung  from  choice.  The  vigour  of  hit 
genius  was  not  equal  to  his  judgment. 

XXII.  I  now  proceed  to  Cicero,  who,  we 
find,  had  often  upon  his  hands  the  very  contro- 
versy, that  engages  us  at  present.  It  was  the 
fashion  with  his  contemporaries  io  admire  the 
ancients,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  contended 
for  the  eloquence  of  bis  own  time.  Were  I  to 
mention  the  quality  that  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  rivals  I  should  say  it  was  the  solid- 
ity of  his  judgment  It  was  he  that  first  showed 
a  taste  for  polished  and  graceful  oratory.  He 
was  happy  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  he. had 
the  art  of  giving  weight  and  harmony  to  hit 
composition.  We  find  in  many  passages  a 
warm  imagination,  and  luminous  sentences. 
In  his  later  speeches,  be  has  lively  sallies  of  wit 
and  fancy.  Experience  had  then  matured  hit 
judgment,  and  after  long  practice,  he  found  the 
true  oratorical  style.  In  bis  earlier  productions 
we  tee  the  rough  caat  of  antiquity.  The  exor- 
dium is  tedious  i  the  narration  is  drawn  into 
length;  luxuriant  pattaget  are  not  retouched 
with  care;  he  is  not  easily  affected,  and  he 
rarely  takes  fire  j  his  sentiments  are  not  alwayt 
happily  expressed, it  nor  are  the  periods  closed 


9  Pliny  the  younger  has  the  same  metaphorical  al- 
lusions, which  we  here  find  in  the  dialogue.  Speaking 
of  the  difference  between  the  oratorical  and  historical 
style;  the  latter,  he  says,  may  tM  content  with  the 
bones,  the  muscles,  and  the  nerves ;  the  former  must 
have  the  prominence  of  the  flesh,  the  brawny  vigour, 
and  the  flowing  mane.  **Habent  quidem  oratio  et  his- 
toria  multa  communia,  sed  plura  diverse  In  his  Ipsis, 
qu«  communia  videntur.  Narrat  sane  ilia,  narrat  hac 
sed  aliter.  Huic  pleraque  humilia,  et  sordida,  et  ex 
medio  petita :  illl  omnia  recondita,  splendida,  excelsa 
eonveniunt.  Hanc  seplus  ossa,  musculi,  nervi ;  illam 
tori  quidam,  et  quasi  Jutns  decent."   Lib.  v.  ep.  8. 

10  Messala  Corvinus  has  been  often  mentioned.  See 
for  him  s.  xli.  note. 

11  The  words  tntentia  and  •enttu  were  technical 
terms  with  the  critics  of  antiquity.  Quintiiian  gives  the 
distinct  meaning  of  each,  with  his  usual  precision,  kb- 
cording  to  the  established  usage,  the  word  ttntUM 
signified  our  ideas  or  conceptions,  as  they  rise  in  the 
mind :  by  •enUntia  was  intended,  a  proposition,  In  the 
close  of  a  period,  so  expressed,  as  to  dart  a  sudden 
brilliancy,  for  that  reason  called  lumen  oraUani;  He 
says,  these  artificial  ornaments,  which  the  ancients  used 
but  sparingly,  were  the  constant  practice  of  the  modern 
orators.  **  Consuetudo  jam*  tenuit,  ut  mente  concepta, 
SBNSUs  vocaremus ;  lumioa  autem,  praecipueque  in  clau- 
sulls  poslta,  sBNTBif TiAS.  Qu»  mluus  crebra  apud  antl- 
quos,  nostris  temporibus  modo  carent."  Lib.  vlii.  cap. 
6.  These  luminous  sentences,  Quintiiian  says,  may  be 
called  the  eyes  of  an  oration ;  but  eyes  are  not  to  be 
placed  in  every  part,  lest  the  other  members  shoold 
lose  their  Ihnetlon.  '^Ego  vera  hssc  lumlna  orailoali 
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with  energy.  There  is  nothing  so  highly  6nish- 
•d,  as  to  tempt  you  to  avail  yourself  of  a  bor- 
rowed beauty.  In  short,  his  speeches  are  like 
%  rude  building,  whi<ih  is  strong  and  durable, 
but  wants  that  grace  and  consonance  of  parts 
which  give  symmetry  and  perfection  to  the  whole. 

In  oratory,  as  in  architecture,  I  require  orna- 
ment as  well  as  use.  From  the  man  of  ample 
fortune,  who  undertakes  to  build,  we  expect 
elegance  and  proportion.  It  is  not  enough  that 
his  house  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  rain ; 
it  roust  strike  the  eye,  and  present  a  pleasing 
object.  Nor  will  it  suffice  that  the  furniture 
may  answer  all  domestic  purposes  ;  it  should  be 
rich,  fashionable,  elegant ;  it  should  have  gold  and 
gems  so  curiously  wrought,  that  they  will  bear 
examination,  often  viewed,  and  always  admired. 
The  common  utensils,  which  are  either  mean 
or  sordid,  should  be  carefully  removed  out  of 
sight.  In  like  manner,  the  true  orator  should 
mvoid  the  trite  and  vulgar.  Let  him  reject  the 
tntiquated  phrase,  and  whatever  is  covered 
with  the  rust  of  time;  let  his  sentiments  be 
expressed  with  spirit,  not  in  careless,  ill-con- 
structed, languid  periods,  like  a  dull  writer  of 
annals  ;  let  him  banish  low  scurrility,  and,  in 
short,  let  him  know  how  to  diversify  his  style, 
that  he  may  not  fatigue  the  ear  with  a  mono- 
tony, ending  for  ever  with  the  same  unvaried 
cadence.^ 

XXIII.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  false  wit, 
and  insipid  play  upon  words,  which  we  find  in 
Cicero's  orations.  His  pleasant  conceits  about 
the  wheel  qf  fortune,^  and  the  arch  raillery  on 


velul  ocul'isqutiadam  esse  eloquentlae  credo:  sed  neque 
oculua  esM  toio  cor|K>re  velim,  ne  ctetera  membra  suum 
offlcium  perdani."   Lib.  viti.  cap.  v.    As  Cowlej  says, 

/•webal  MM  and  iip*  but  01  appMr ; 
Baibar  ihau  ail  Uiii«i,  wit  lal  noM  IM  liiera. 

1  lo  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  sentence  should 
always  be  closed  with  variety,  sirengih,  and  harmony. 
The  ancieoi  rhetoricians  held  this  to  t)e  so  essentially 
requisite,  that  Quialilian  has  given  it  a  full  discuasiun. 
That,  he  aays,  which  offends  the  ear,  will  not  easily 
gain  adiniseiuo  to  the  mind.  Words  ahould  be  fitted  to 
Ibelr  places,  so  that  they  may  aptly  coalesce  with  one 
another.  In  building,  the  most  ill  shapen  stones  may  be 
conveniently  fixed ;  and  in  like  manner,  a  good  style 
must  have  proper  words  in  proper  places,  all  arranged 
In  order,  and  cl«sing  the  sentence  with  grace  and  har- 
mony. *'  Nihil  inlrare  potest  in  affectum,  quod  in  aure, 
velut  quodam  vestibulo,  statim  oflbndli.  Non  enim  ad 
pedes  verba  dimensa  sunt;  ideoque ex  locotranferuntur 
in  locum,  ut  jungantur  quo  oongruuni  maxime ;  sicut 
in  structura  saxorum  nidiuro  etiam  ipsa  enormitas  in- 
venit  cui  applicari,  et  in  quo  possit  insistere.  Felicissi- 
mus  tamen  sermo  est,  cui  et  rectus  ordu,  et  apta  junctu- 
ra,  et  cum  his  numerus  opportune  cadens  conlingit." 
Quiniil.  lib.  ix.  cap.  4 

2  The  remark  in  this  place  alludes  to  a  passage  In  the 
oration  against  Piso,  where  we  find  a  frivolous  stroke 
of  falsa. wit.  Cicero  reproaches  Piso  for  his  dissolute 


the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  word  yvwljlmm,* 
do  not  merit  a  moment^s  attention.  I  omit  tkt 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  phrase,  xsss  tidka- 
TUB,4  which  chimes  in  our  ears  at  the  close  of 
so  many  sentences,  sounding  big,  but  signlfjin^ 
nothing.  These  are  petty  blemishes ;  I  mention 
them  with  reluctance.  I  say  nothing  of  other 
defects  equally  improper:  and  yet  those  veij 
defects  arc  the  delight  of  such  as  affect  to  call 
themselves  ancient  orators.  I  need  not  single 
them  out  by  name:  the  men  are  sufficient! j 
known ;  it  is  enough  to  allude,  in  general  tezmsp 
to  the  whole  class. 


mannerSt  and  his  scandalous  debauchery.  Who,  ke 
says,  in  all  that  time,  saw  you  sober  1  Who  tieheld  yen 
dtiing  any  one  thing,  worthy  of  a  liberal  mind  i  Did  ymi 
once  appear  in  public  1  The  house  of  yimr  coUeafva 
resounded  With  songs  and  minstrels :  he  himself  danced 
naked  in  the  midst  of  his  wanton  company ;  and  while 
he  UfheeUd  about  with  alacrity  in  the  cirrwdar 
of  the  dance,  he  never  once  thought  of  rm  whbc 
PORTUNB.  '*  Quia  te  illis  diebus  sobriom,  quia 
aliquid,  quod  esset  libero  dignum  1  Quisdeakiiie  la 
lico  vlditl  Cum  collega  tui  domus  cantu  et 
lis  personaret :  cumque  ipse  nudua  in  convivio  aaliaret, 
in  quo  ne  tum  quidem,  cum  ilium  suum  aaLTAToanrn 
vaasARBT  oaasM,  FoaroNn  rotah  pertimeacebaL'* 
Onttio  in  Pisorum,  prima  pars,  s.  2SL  Delph.  ediL 
vol.  ill. 

3  The  passage  here  alluded  to,  presents  os  wkh  a 
double  pun.  The'word  Verrea  is  the  name  of  a  sum, 
and  also  signifies  a  boar  pig^  as  we  read  in  Horace, 
VerrU  obUquum  meditafUU  ictufn.  Lib.  iii.  ode  SS. 
The  wurdjtu  Is  likewise  of  twofold  meaning,  importii^[ 
law  and  souce,  or  broth ;  tepidumque  ligurierit  jttB.  Lib 
i.  sat  3.  The  objection  to  Cicero  la,  that  playing  oa 
txith  the  words,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  am- 
biguous meaning,  he  says  it  could  not  be  roaiier  of  woo* 
tier  that  the  yerrianju3  was  such  bad  Roo-sorp,  The 
«vit  (if  it  deserves  that  name)  is  mean  enouieh;  k^a,  io 
justice  U>  Cicero,  ii  should  be  rememlKred,  that  he  him- 
self  calls  it  frigid,  and  says,  that  the  men,  who  m  their 
anger  could  be  so  very  facetious,  as  to  blante  the  (•riefll 
who  did  not  sacrifice  such  a  hog  (  Verrea),  were  idle  and 
ridiculous.  He  adds,  that  he  should  not  descend  to  re* 
peat  auch  sayings  (fur  they  were  neither  witty,  nor 
worthy  of  notice  in  such  a  cause),  had  he  nut  thougfal 
it  material  to  show,  that  the  Iniquity  of  Vsaaxs  was,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  vulgar,  a  aubject  of  ridicule,  and  a 
proverbial  joke.  "  Hinc  illi  homines  eraot,  qui  etian 
ridiculi  inveniebanlurex  dolore :  quorum  alii,  ut  aixUa- 
lis,  negabantmirandum  esse,  jua  lam  nequam  case  Yan. 
aiNUM :  alii  etiam  frigidiores  erant ;  aed  quia  stomacba- 
Uantur,  ridiculi  videbantur  ease,  cum  SACsaooTan  exa> 
crabantur,  qui  Vbrrbm  tarn  nequam  rrliquiaset.  Qnn 
ego  non  commemorarem  (neque  enim  pei^ceie  dicta, 
neque  pbrro  hac  ae verltate  digna  sunt)  nisi  voa  id  velleoi 
recordari,  istiua  nequitlam  et  iniquitatem  tum  in  vn 
vulgi,  atque  conununlbus  proverblis  esse  versatam."  £» 
Verr^m^  lib.  i.  pars  terlia,  s.  121. 

4  Quintilian  acknowledges  that  the  words  ease  ct'dsa 
tWt  (it  teema  to  be)  occur  frequently  in  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions. He  adds,  that  he  knew  several,  who  lancied  that 
they  had  performed  wondera  when  they  placed  that 
phraae  in  the  cloae  of  a  sentence.  "  Noveram  qooadaa, 
qui  ae  pulchre  ezpressisae  genus  illud  ca»lestia  hujus  in 
dicendo  viri  sibl  viderentur,  si  in  clausula 
esse  videatur.  QuintU.  lib.  x.  cap.S. 
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We  all  are  aensible  that  there  ii  a  set  of 
critics  now  existing,  who  prefer  LuciliusS  to 
Horace,  and  Lucretius  *  to  Virgil ;  who  despise 
the  eloquence  of  Aufidius  Bassus  ?  and  Servilius 
Nonianus,  and  yet  admire  Varro  and  s  Sisenna. 


6  The  specfes  of  c-^Riposition,  called  satire,  was  alto- 
gether of  Roroan  growth.  Lucllius  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  invenuir;  and  he  succeeded  00  well,  that 
even  in  Quintiliao's  lime,  hie  admirers  preferred  him 
not  only  to  the  writers  who  followed  in  the  same  wajr, 
but  to  all  poets  nf  c verj  dennminaiion.  "  Lucilius  quos- 
dam  ita  deditos  sibi  adhuc  hatwt  imiiaiores,  ut  eum  non 
ejuadem  modo  operis,  sed  umaibus  poeiia  praeferre  non 
dubitent."  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  The  great  critic,  however, 
pmnouaces  judgment  in  favour  of  Horace,  who,  he 
sajB,  ia  more  terse  and  pure ;  a  more  acute  observer  of 
life,  and  qualified  by  nature  to  touch  the  ridicule  of  the 
manners  with  the  nicest  hand.  "  Multo  est  tersior,  ac 
punis  magis  Horaiius,  et  ad  notandos  hominum  mores 
pnecipuus." 

6  Lucretius  is  not  without  his  partisans  at  this  hour. 
Many  of  the  French  critics  speak  of  him  with  rapture ; 
and,  in  England,  Dr.  Wharton  of  Winchester  seems  to 
be  at  the  head  of  his  admirers.  He  does  not  scrapie  to 
say  that  Lucretius  had  more  spirit,  fire,  and  energy, 
m>tre  of  the  vivida  vit  animif  than  any  of  the  Roman 
poet*.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  desirable  to  differ  from  so 
fine  a  genius  as  Dr.  Wharton.  The  passages  which  he 
has  quoted  from  his  favourite  poet,  show  great  taste  in 
the  selection.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Quintilian  does  not  treat  Lucretius  with  the  same  pas- 
sionate fondness.  He  places  Virgil  next  to  Homer; 
and  the  rest,  he  says,  of  the  Roman  poets  follow  at  a 
great  distance.  Macbr  and  LcGRBTtas  deserve  to  be 
read:  they  have  handled  their  respective  subjects  with 
taste  and  elegance ;  but  Macer  has  no  elevation,  and 
Lucretius  is  not  easily  understood.  "Cateri  omnes 
longe  aequuntur.  Nam  Macbr  et  Ldcrstivs  legend! 
quidem;  elegantes  in  sua  quisquo  materia,  sed  alter 
bumllis,  alter  difficilia"  Lib.  x  cap.  1.  Statius,  the 
poet,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  knew 
the  value  of  Lucretius,  and,  in  one  line,  seems  to  have 
given  his  true  character:  $t  dodi  furor  ardutu  Lu- 
ertti;  but  had  be  been  to  decide  between  him  and 
Virgil,  it  Is  probabUi  that  he  would  say  to  Lucretius, 
as  he  did  to  himself, 

Nee  ttt  diTtnun  £n«lde  unti, 
eiDpcr  adore. 
ThAudo;  yb.sll.vcr.  816. 


Bad  loufl  aqiian,  tt  nalifw  Kinpcr  adore. 


7  Aufidius  Bassus  and  Servilius  Nonianus  were 
writers  of  history.  Bassus,  according  to  Quintilian, 
deserved  great  commendation,  particularly  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  German  war.  In  some  of  his  other  works 
he  foil  short  of  himself  Servilius  Nonianus  was  known 
to  Quintilian,  and,  in  that  critic's  judgment,  was  an 
author  of  considerable  merit,  sententious  in  his  manner, 
but  more  diffuse  tluui  becomes  the  historic  character. 
See  Quintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  1.  The  death  of  SaaviLiaa, 
an  eminent  orator  and  historian,  is  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus in  the  AnnaU^  b.  xiv.  s.  19;  but  the  additional  nanw 
of  NoHiAMUS  Is  omitted.  The  passage,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  person  commended  by  Quintilian. 
He  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  U.  C.  812;  of  the  Chrie- 
Uanera59. 

8  Varro  wae  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
learned  of  the  Romans.  He  wrote  on  several  subjects 
with  profound  erudition.  Quintilian  says,  he  was  com- 
pletsly  master  of  the  Latin  language,  and  thoroughly 


By  these  pretenders  to  taste,  the  works  of  our 
modern  rhetoricians  are  thrown  by  with  ne* 
gleet,  and  even  fastidious  disdain  ;  while  those 
of  Calvus  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  We 
see  these  men  prosing  in  their  ancient  style  be- 
fore the  judges ;  but  we  see  them  left  without 
an  audience,  deserted  by  the  people,  and  hardly 
endured  by  their  clients.  The  truth  is,  their 
cold  and  spiritless  manner  has  no  attraction. 
They  call  it  sound  oratory,  but  it  is  want  of 
vigour}  like  that  precarious  state  of  health 
which  weak  constitutions  preserve  by  absti- 
nence. What  physician  will  pronounce  that  a 
strong  habit  of  body,  which  requires  constant 
care  and  anxiety  of  mind  }  To  say  barely,  that 
we  are  not  ill,  is  surely  not  enough.  True 
health  consists  in  vigour,  a  generous  warmth, 
and  a  certain  alacrity  iu  the  whole  frame.  He 
who  is  only  not  indisposed,  is  little  distant  from 
actual  illness. 

With  you,  my  friends,  the  case  is  different : 
proceed,  as  you  well  can,  and  in  fact,  as  you 
do,  to  adorn  our  age  with  all  the  grace  and 
splendour  of  true  oratory.  It  is  with  pleasure, 
Messala,  that  I  see  you  selecting  for  imitation 
the  liveliest  models  of  the  ancient  school.  You 
too,  Matemus,  and  you,  my  friend,  8ecundus>* 
you  both 'possess  the  happy  art  of  adding  to 
weight  of  sentiment  all  the  dignity  of  language. 
To  a  copious  invention  you  unite  the  judgment 


conversant  In  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  His 
works  will  enlarge  our  sphere  of  knowledge,  but  can 
add  nothing  to  eloquence.  *'  Periiissirous  linguae  Latine, 
et  omnia  antiquitatis,  et  rerum  Graecarum,  nostrarum- 
que ;  plus  tamen  scientias  collaturus,  quam  eloquentias.'* 
Lib.  X.  cap.  1. 

Sisenna,  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  a  man  of  learning, 
well  skilled  in  the  Roman  langnage,  acquainted  with 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country,  and  possessed 
of  no  small  share  of  wit;  byt  eloquence  was  not  his  ele- 
ment, and  his  practice  in  the  foram  was  inconsideralile. 
See  De  Claris  OrtUoribtUy  s.  228.  In  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  same  work,  Cicero  says,  that  Sisenna  was  of 
opinion,  that  to  use  uncommon  words  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  style.  To  prove  this  he  relates  a  pleaaant 
anecdote.  One  Caiui  Rufus  carried  on  a  prosecution. 
Sisenna  appeared  for  the  defendant;  and,  to  express  hia 
contempt  of  his  adversary,  said  that  many  parts  of  the 
charge  deserved  to  be  spit  upon.  For  this  purpose  he 
coined  so  strange  a  word,  that  the  prosecutor  implored 
the  protection  of  the  judges.  I  do  not,  said  he,  under- 
stand  Sisenna;  I  am  circumvented;  I  fear  that  some 
soare  is  laid  for  me.  What  docs  he  mean  by  tputaiiliea  f 
I  know  that  tputa  is  spittle :  but  what  is  tilica  1  The 
court  laughed  at  the  oddity  of  a  word  so  strangely  com- 
pounded. *'  Rufio  accusante  Chritilium,  Sisenna  defen- 
dens  dixit,  quaedam  ejus  sputatilica  esse  crimlna. 
Turn  Caius  Rufius,  Circumvenior,  inquit,  judices,  nisi 
subvenitis.  Sisenna  quid  dicat  nescio :  metuo  Insidlas. 
Sputatojca  !  quid  est  hoc  ?  Sputa  quid  sit,  scio ;  tilica 
nescio."  Maximi  ri§tu.  De  Clarit  Oratorihut,  s.  200. 
Whether  this  was  the  same  Sisennl^  who  is  said  in  the 
former  quotation  to  have  been  a  correct  speaker,  does 
not  appear  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

9  For  the  character  of  Secundus,  see  i.  II.  note. 
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that  knows  how  to  distinguish  the  specific  qual- 
ities of  different  authors.  The  heaaty  of  order 
is  yours.  When  the  occasion  demands  it,  you 
can  expand  and  amplify  with  strength  and 
majesty;  and  you  Icnow  when  to  be  concise 
with  energy.  Your  periods  flow  with  ease,  and 
your  composition  has  every  grace  of  style  and 
sentiment.  You  command  the  passions  with 
resistless  sway,  while  in  yourselves  you  beget 
a  temperance  so  truly  dignified,  that,  though, 
perhaps,  envy  and  the  malignity  of  the  times 
may  be  unwilling  to  proclaim  your  merit,  pos- 
terity will  do  you  ample  justice.i 

XXIV.  As  soon  as  Aper  concluded.  You  see, 
said  Maternus,  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  our  friend : 
in  the  cause  of  the  moderns,  what  a  torrent  of 
eloquence  !  against  the  ancients,  what  a  fund  of 
invective !  With  great  spirit,  and  a  vast  com- 
pass of  learning,  he  has  employed  against  his 
masters  the  arts  for  which  he  is  indebted  to 
them.  And  yet  all  this  vehemence  must  not 
deter  you,  Messala,  from  the  performance  of 
your  promise.  A  formal  defence  of  the  ancients 
is  by  no  means  necessary.  We  do  not  presume 
to  vie  with  that  illustrious  race.  We  have  been 
praised  by  Aper,  but  we  know  our  inferiority. 
He  himself  is  aware  of  it,  though,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  manner,!  he  has  thought  proper, 
for  the  sake  of  a  philosophical  debate,  to  take 
the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  In  answer  to 
his  argument,  we  do  not  desire  you  to  expatiate 
in  praise  of  the  ancients:  their  fame  wants  no 
addition.    What  we  request  is,  an  investigation 


1  Quintilian  sajSithe  merit  orafine  writer  flourishes 
after  his  death,  for  envy  does  not  go  down  to  posterity. 
"Ad  posteros  eniin  virtus  durabit,  nee  perveniet  in- 
vldta."  Lib.  iii.  c.  1.  Envy  is  always  sure  to  pursue 
living  merit;  and  therefore,  Cleo  observes  to  Alexander, 
that  Hercules  and  Bacchus  were  not  numbered  among 
the  gods,  till  they  conquered  the  malignity  of  their  con- 
temporaries. "Nee  Uerculem,  nee  Patrem  Libenim, 
prius  dicatos  deos,  quam  vicissent  secum  viventium 
invidiam.''  Quintus  Curtfus,  lib.  viii.  s.  18.  Pliny  the 
younger  has  a  beautiful  epistle  on  this  subject.  After 
praising,  in  the  highest  manner,  the  various  works  of 
Pompeius  Saturninus,  he  says  to  his  correspondent, 
Let  it  be  no  objection  to  such  an  author,  that  he  is  still 
living.  If  he  flourished  In  a  disunt  part  of  the  world, 
we  should  not  only  procure  his  books,  but  we  should 
have  his  picture  in  our  houses:  and  shall  his  fame  be 
tarnished,  because  we  have  the  man  before  our  eyes  1 
Shall  malignity  make  us  cease  to  admire  him,  because 
ws  see  him,  hear  him,  esteem  and  love  him  1  "  Neque 
enim  debet  operibus  ejus  uljesse,  anon  vrviT."  **  An  si 
inter  eos,  quos  nunquam  vidimus,  floruisset,  non  solum 
libros  ejus,  verum  eiiam  imagines  conquireremus,  ejus- 
dem  nunc  honor  praeseniis  et  gratia  quasi  salietate 
languescel  1  At  hoc  pravum  malignumque  est,  non  ad- 
mirari  hominem  admiratione  dignisslmum,  quia  videre, 
alloqui,  audire,  complecti,  nee  laudare  tantum,  verum 
etiara  amare  coniingit."  Lib.  i.  ep.  16. 

S  In  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  and  others  of  the  academic 
school,  the  ablest  philosophers  occasionally  supported 
a  wrong  hypothesis,  In  order  to  provoke  a  thorough 
dlseunrion  of  some  Important  question* 


of  the  causes  which  have  produced  so  n|ud  a 
decline  from  the  flourishing  sUte  of  genuis* 
eloquence.  I  call  it  rapid,  since,  accordio^  to 
Aper's  own  chrono)og>',  the  period  from  thm 
death  of  Cicero  does  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years.3 

XXV.  1  am  willing,  said  Messala,  to  pnnwe 
the  plan  which  you  have  recommended.  Tbe 
question,  whether  the  men  who  flourished  aboT* 
one  hundred  years  ago,  are  to  be  accounted  an- 
cients, has  been  started  by  my  friend  Aper,  and, 
I  believe,  it  is  of  the  first  impression.  But  it 
is  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  The  diacuasioo 
of  it  is  of  no  moment,  provided  it  he  granted, 
whether  we  call  them  ancients,  or  our  predec»-> 
sors,  or  give  them  any  other  appellation,  that 
the  eloquence  of  those  times  was  superior  to 
that  of  the  present  age.  When  Aper  tells  us, 
that  different  periods  of  time  have  produced  new 
modes  of  oratory,  I  see  nothing  to  object;  nor 
shall  I  deny,  that  in  one  and  the  same  period 
the  style  and  manners  have  greatly  varied.  But 
this  I  assume,  that  among  the  orators  of  Greece, 
Demosthenes  h^\U  the  first  rank,  and  after 
him  4  .£schynes,  Hypeiides,  Lysias,  and  Lycar- 
gus,  in  regular  succession.  That  age,  by  con- 
mon  consent,  is  allowed  to  be  tbe  flourishing 
period  of  Attic  eloquence.' 

In  like  manner,  Cicero  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  Roman  orators,  while  Calvus,  Asinins,  and 
Caesar,  Caelius  and  Brutus,  follow  him  at  a  dis- 
tance )  all  of  them  superior,  not  only  to  every 
former  age,  but  to  the  whole  race  that  came 
after  them.  Nor  is  it  material  that  they  differ 
in  the  mode,  since  they  all  agree  in  tlie  kind. 
Calvus  is  close  and  nervous ;  Asinios  more  open 
and  harmonious  {  Cesar  is  distinguished  <  by  the 


3  Cicero  was  killed  on  the  seventh  of  Deeeoibcr,  ta 
the  consulship  of  Hirtios  and  Panaa,  A.  U.  C  711; 
before  Christ,  43.    Fn>m  that  time  to  the  sixth  of  Vce. 


pastan  the  number  of  years  is  exactly  117; 
the  Dialogue  said  to  be  ISO.    See  s.  xvil.  note. 

4  See  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Lysias,  Lycuxigva, 
thones,  and  Hype  rides.  See  also  the  elegant  1 
of  the  orations  of  Lysias,  by  Dr.  Oilltes. 

5  For  Qui nti Han's  opinion  of  Csesar's  eloquence,  sea 
a  xvii.  note.  To  what  is  there  said  may  Im  added  the 
authority  of  Cicero,  who  fairly  owns,  that  Caaar's  cod- 
siant  habit  of  speaking  his  language  with  parity  and  cor- 
rectness, exempted  him  from  all  the  vices  of  the  corrapL 
style  adopted  by  others.  To  that  politenees  of  expres- 
sion which  every  well-bred  citisen,  though  he  does  net 
aspire  to  be  an  orator,  ought  to  practiae,  when  Cnsar 
adds  the  splendid  ornaments  of  eloquence,  he  may  then 
be  said  to  place  the  finest  pictures  in  the  beet  light.  la 
his  manner  there  is  nothing  mechanical,  ooUiiBg  of 
professional  craft:  his  voice  is  impressive,  and  his  ac- 
tion dignified.  To  all  these  qualities  he  unites  a  ccriaia 
majesty  of  mien  and  figure,  that  bespeaks  a  noiAt  niol 
"  Caesar  autem  rationem  adhibeos,  coneoetodiBeai  viii> 
osam  et  comiptam  pura,  et  incomipta  conenetodlBe 
emendat  Itaque  cum  ad  banc  elegantiam 
Latinonim,  qua  etiara  si  oimior  non  ais,  et  ale 
civls  Romanus,  tamen  necessarla  est,  a^jungit  iUa  < 
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Splendour  of  his  diction ;  Celius  by  a  caustic 
severity;  and  gravity  is  the  characteristic  of 
Brutus.  Cicero  is  more  luxuriant  in  amplifica- 
tion, and  be  has  strength  and  vehemence.  They 
all,  however,  agree  in  this  ;  their  eloquence  is 
manly,  sound,  'and  vigorous.  Examine  their 
works,  and  you  will  see  the  energy  of  congenial 
minds,  a  family-likeness  in  their  genius,  how- 
ever it  may  take  a  distinct  colour  from  the  spe- 
cific qualities  of  the  men.  True,  they  detracted 
from  each  other's  merit.  In  their  letters,  which 
are  still  extant,  we  find  some  strokes  of  mutual 
hostility.  But  this  littleness  does  not  impeach 
their  eloquence :  their  jealousy  was  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature.  Calvus,  Asinius,  and  Cicero, 
might  have  their  fits  of  animosity,  and,  no  doubt, 
were  liable  to  envy,  malice,  and  other  degrading 
passions  i  they  were  great  orators,  but  they  were 
men. 

Brutus  is  the  only  one  of  the  set,  who  may 
be  thought  superior  to  petty  contentions.  He 
spoke  his  mind  with  freedom,  and,  I  believe, 
without  a  tincture  of  malice.  He  did  not  envy 
Cesar  himself,  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  he 
envied  Cicero  ?  As  to  Galba,*  Lelius,  and  others 
of  m  remote  period,  against  whom  we  haye  heard 
Aper's  declamation,  I  need  not  undertake  their 
defence,  since  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge,  that 
in  their  style  and  manner  we  perceive  those 
defects  and  blemishes,  which  it  is  natural  to 
expect,  ^hile  art,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  made 
no  advances  towards  perfection. 


toria  omamenta  dicendi ;  torn  videtur  tanqvam  tabalas 
bene  piclaa  collocare  in  bono  lumioe.  Hanc  cum  habeat 
praeclpuam  laudem  in  communlbuSi  non  video  cal  debeat 
cedere.  Splendidam  quamdam,  minimeque  veteratoriam 
ratlonem  dicendi  tenet,  voce,  motu:  forma  etiam  mag- 
nifica,  et  generosa  quodammodo."  De  Claria  Oratori- 
friM,  1.261.   . 

For  Caellas,  see  s.  zvH.  note ;  and  for  BniUis,  the 
■sme  section,  note. 

6  Serviua  Oalba  has  been  already  mentioned,  s.  xviii. 
note.  Caiufl  LobUus  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  614 ;  before 
the  Christian  era,  140.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Sctpio,  and  the  patron  of  Lucillui,  the  first  Boman 
satirist.    See  Horace,  lib.  ii.  saL  1.  ver.  71. 

Qobi  ubi  K  a  vnlgo  et  kcim  In  Mcratn  raaomit 
Yirtua  Beiptads,  et  mitU  nplenlla  Loli, 
Nofarl  coin  Ulo,  etditcincd  ludexe.dooM 
Dacoqaeretar  olua,  aoUL 

Wfaeo  Scipio'a  Tirtoe,  and  of  naibler  vdo 
Wbeo  LbIIoi'  wiakmi,  from  the  buay  Men* 
And  crowd  of  life,  the  vnlgar  and  the  great, 
Could  with  llwir  favoiirite  Mtirtot  retnat, 
I4giitly  ther  laughM  at  many  an  idle  Jcit, 
Uottt  Uialr  frugal  tewt  of  herta  WM  dnae'd. 

It  is  probable  that  the  harsh  manner  of  Lucilius,  durut 
eomponef  oereue,  infected  the  eloquence  of  Lslius, 
since  we  find  in  Cicero,  that  his  style  was  unpolished, 
and  liad  much  of  the  rust  of  antiquity.  "  Multo  tamen 
vetQStlor  et  horrldior  ille  quam  Scipio,  et,  cum  slnt  in 
dicendo  yarias  ▼oluntates,  delectari  mlhi  magis  antiqut- 
lata  vld«uir,  et  lubenter  verbis  etiam  mi  paulo  nwgis 
priscis  LkUus."   D»  Ckuria  OtxUori^uBi :  ^ 


XXVI.  After  all,  if  the  best  fonn  of  elo- 
quence must  be  abandoned,  and  some  neww 
fangled  style  must  grow  into  fashion,  giye  me 
the  rapidity  of  Gracchus,?  or  the  more  solemn 
manner  of  Crassus,s  with  all  their  imperfections, 
rather  than  the  effeminate  delicacy  of*  Msecenas, 
or  the  tinkling  cymbal  ^  of  Gallio.  The  most 
homely  dress  is  preferable  to  gaudy  colours  and 


7  For  an  account  of  Gaius  Gracchus,  see  s.  xviii. 
note. 

8  For  Lucius  Crassus,  see  s.  xviii.  note. 

9  The  false  taste  of  Maecenas  has  been  noted  by  the 
poets  and  critics  who  flourished  after  his  death.  Hie 
aflected  pretiinesses  are  compared  to  the  prim  curls,  in 
which  women  and  effeminate  men  tricked  out  their 
hair.  Seneca,  who  was  himself  Uinted  with  afibctation, 
has  left  a  beautiful  episile  on  the  very  question  that 
makes  the  main  subject  of  the  present  Dialogue.  He 
points  out  the  causes  of  the  corrupt  taste  that  debauched 
the  eloquence  of  those  Umes,  and  imputes  the  misehisf 
to  the  degeneracy  of  the  manners.  Whatever  the  man 
was,  such  was  the  orator.  **  Talis  oralio  quails  vita.** 
When  ancient  discipline  relaxed,  luxury  succeeded, 
and  language  became  delicate,  brilliant,  spangVed  with 
conceits.  Simplicity  was  laid  aside,  and  quaint  expree* 
slons  grew  into  fashion.  Does  the  mind  sink  into  lan- 
guor) the  body  moTes  reluctantly.  Is  the  man  softened 
into  effeminacy,  you  see  it  in  his  gaiu  Is  he  quick  and 
eager,  he  walks  with  alacrity.  The  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding are  affected  in  the  same  manner.  Having 
laid  this  down  as  his  principle,  Seneca  proceeds  to 
describe  the  soft  delicacy  of  Maecenas,  and  he  finds  the 
same  Tice  fai  his  phraseology.  He  cites  a  number  of  the 
lady-like  terms,  which  the  great  patron  of  letters  con- 
sidered as  exquisite  beauties.  In  all  this,  says  he,  we  see 
the  man  who  walked  the  streets  of  Rome  in  his  open  and 
flowing  robe.  "  Nonne  statim,  cum  haec  legis,  occurrlt 
hunc  esse,  qui  solutis  tunicis  In  urbe  semper  IncesseritV 
Seneca,  eptst  cziv.  What  he  has  said  of  Maecenas  is 
perfectly  jusL  The  fopperies  of  that  celebrated  minis* 
tar  are  in  this  Dialogue  called  CALunsTXi;  an  allusion 
borrowed  from  Cicero,  who  praises  the  beabtlful  sim- 
plicity of  Casar'9  Commentariegf  and  says  they  were 
men  of  a  vicious  taste,  who  wanted  to  apply  the  ctiri^ 
iKg-irorit  that  is,  to  introduce  the  glitter  of  conceit  and 
antithesis  In  the  place  of  truth  and  nature.  **  Comroen- 
tarios  quosdam  scripsit  rerum  suarum,  valde  quidem 
protnndos :  nudi  enim  sunt,  et  recti,  et  venusii,  omnt 
ornatn  orationis,  tanquam  vests,  detracio.  Ineptis  gra* 
turn  fonasse  fecit,  qui  volunt  illacALAJUSTnis  Inurere.*' 
Cicero  De  ClarU  Orat.  s.  262. 

10  Who  Oallio  was,  is  not  clearly  settled  by  the  com- 
mentators. Quintilian,  lib.  Ul.  cap.  I,  makes  mention  of 
Gallio,  who  wrote  a  treatise  of  eloquence ;  and  in  the 
AnnaUf  b.  xv.  s.  73,  we  find  Junius  Oallio,  the  brother  of 
Seneca;  but  whether  either  of  them  is  the  person  here 
intended,  remains  uncertain.  Whoever  he  was,  his  elo- 
quence was  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Quintilian  says  of  such 
orators,  who  are  all  inflated,  tumid,  corrupt,  and  jing- 
ling, that  their  malady  does  not  proceed  from  a  full  and 
rich  constitution,  but  firom  mere  infirmity ;  for, 

Aa  In  botUaa,  thai  in  aoola  w  And, 

What  waaia  In  blood  and  ^jiMta,  ewcU'd  wklh  ariad. 

"  Nam  tumidos,  et  corruptos,  et  tinnulos,  et  qnocumqae 
alio  cacoEelisB  genere  peccantes,  certum  habeo,  non 
virium,  sed  infirmicaUs  vliio  laborare ;  ut  corpora  non 
robore,  sed  valetudine  inflantur."  Quintil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
4  0 
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mentrieioos  omamente.  The  style  in  yogoe  at 
present,  is  an  innovation  against  every  thing 
Just  and  natural ;  it  is  not  even  manly.  The 
luxuriant  phrase,  the  inanity  of  taneful  periods, 
and  the  wanton  levity  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion, are  fit  for  nothing  but  the  histrionic  art, 
as  if  they  were  written  for  the  ^tage.  To  the 
disgrace  of  the  age  (however  astonishing  it 
may  appear),  it  is  the  boast,  the  pride,  the  glory 
of  our  pre'sent  orators,  that  their  periods  are 
musical  enough  either  for  the  dancer's  heel,^  or 
the  warbler's  throat.  Hence  it  is,  that  by  a 
frequent,  but  preposterous,  metaphor,  the  orator 
is  said  to  speaik  in  melodious  cadence,  and  the 
dancer  to  move  with  expression.  In  this  view 
of  things,  even  3  Cassius  Severus  (the  only 
modem  whom  Aper  has  ventured  to  name),  if 
we  compare  him  with  the  race  that  followed, 
may  be  fairly  pronounced  a  legitimate  orator, 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  what 
remains  of  his  composition,  he  is  clumsy  with- 
out strength,  and  violent  without  spirit.  He 
was  the  first  that  deviated  from  the  great  mas- 
ters of  his  art  He  despised  all  method  and 
regular  arrangements  indelicate  in  his  choice 
of  his  words,  he  paid  no  regard  to  decency ; 
eager  to  attack,  he  left  himself  unguarded  |  h 
brandished  his  weapons  without  skill  or  address ; 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  he  wrangled,  but  did  not 
axgue.    And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects. 


t>« 


I  Pliny  declares,  without  ceremony,  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  corrupt  effeminato  style  that  disgraced 
the  courts  of  justice,  and' made  him  think  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  forum.  He  calls  it  sing-song,  and  says 
that  nothing  but  musical  Instruments  could  be  added. 
''Pudet  referre,qua  quam  fracta  pronunciatione  dican- 
tur ;  qulbus  quam  tenoris  clamoribus  ezcipiantur.  Plau- 
sus  tantum,  ac  sola  cymbala  et  tympana,  illis  canticls 
desunt"  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  epist.  14.  The  chief  aim  of  Per- 
sius  in  his  first  satire  is  levelled  against  the  bad  poets 
of  his  time,  and  also  the  spurious  orators,  who  enervated 
their  eloquence  by  antithesis,  tar-fetched  metaphor8,and 
points  of  wit,  delivered  with  the  softest  tone  of  voice, 
and  ridiculous  airs  of  affectation. 


FarM,altIVdlo:  Pladina  quid  1  CrimiiMi 
Litnt  in  utlUwtU ;  docta  pontan  flgnru 
Laodator.    BeUiui  boe  I  boo  bellom  i  an  Romok 
Men'  noveat  quippe,  M,  oantct  M  naufrafoa,  aneia 
Fkotolariml  Otntas, onm fncta U in tnl>a  pietiun 
Es  bomero  portM  1 

Pcrriiw.MtL 
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naft,aiy*  Ui0  aacuefito  Uiy  cfaaifa  I  laj, 
OPBdina.    WfaatdoeafBaUePadiaaMyl 
BtodiOM  to  plean  Uie  itenlaa  of  Uia  Unn, 
WMli  pcrlodi,  poiou,  and  tropM,  be  don  hia  erimeai 
He  laida  with  floorUiMhia  long  harancae : 
Tlilfaia,niji(thoa.    What  I  to  be  praVd  and  baof? 
KftmfaialaRoiBan!  riiaUniohitnffpreTall, 
To  ttoUa  ftae,  and  main  tbee  wag  thf  tail  7 
8kf  iriMOld  a  ridpwnckM  aulor  auigbie  woe, 
WoattltbOQ  be  moved  to  pitj,  and  bertow 
Analmel  Wbat'a  more  prepoefloai  than  to  eee 
A  maof  b«nar1  vil  in  mkarj  I 

Drydm'i  Ptrthu 

S  For  Catstiii  Sevarus,  see  f.  zix.  note. 


he  was,  as  I  have  already  nid,  rapeiior  to  nil 
that  came  after  him,  whetiier  we  rcg;ard  the 
variety  of  his  learning,  the  urbanity  of  his  wit, 
or  the  vigour  of  his  mind.    I  expected  tliat 
Aper,   after  naming  this   orator,  would   have 
drawn   up  the  rest  of  his   forces   in  regular 
order.     He  has  fallen,  indeed,  upon  Aainina, 
Celius,  and  Calvus ;  but  where  are  his  eham- 
pions  to  enter  the  lists  with  them  ?   I  imagined 
that  he  had  a  phalanx  in  reserve,  and  that  we 
should  have  seen  them  man  by  man  giving 
battle  to  Cicero,  Cssar,  and  the  rest  in  succes- 
sion.    He  has  singled  out  some  of  the  ancients, 
but  has  brought  none  of  hu  modems  into  the 
field.    He  thought  it  enough  to  give  them  a 
good  character  in  their  absence.     In  this,  per- 
haps, he  acted  vrith  prudence:  he  was  afraid,  if 
he  selected  a  few,  that  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
would  take  offence.  For  among  the  rhetoricians 
of  the  present  day,  is  there  one  to  b«  finrad, 
who  does  not,  in  his  own  opinion,  tower  abova 
Cicero,  though  he  has  the  modesty  to  yield  to 
Gabinianus }  s 

XXVIL  What  Aper  has  omitted,  I  intand 
to  perform.  I  shall  produce  his  moderns  bj 
name,  to  the  end  that,  by  placing  the  exampte 

fore  our  eyes,  we  may  be  able,  more  distinctly, 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  vigour  of  an- 
cient eloquence  has  fallen  to  decay.  Matemus 
interrupted  him.  I  wish,  he  said,  that  yon 
would  come  at  once  to  the  point :  we  claim 
your  promise.  The  superiority  of  the  an^ents 
is  not  in  question.  We  want  no  proof  of  it 
Upon  that  point  my  opinion  is  decided.  But  the 
causes  of  our  rapid  decline  from  ancient  excel- 
lence remain  to  be  unfolded.  We  know  that 
you  have  turned  your  thoughts  to  this  subject, 
and  we  expected  from  yon  a  calm  disqnisitioa, 
had  not  the  violent  attack  which  Aper  made 
upon  your  favourite  orators,  roused  your  spirit, 
and,  perhaps,  given  you  some  offence.  Far  from 
it,  replied  Messala  (  he  has  given  me  no  offences 
nor  must  you,  my  friends,  take  umbrage,  if  at 
any  time  a  word  should  fall  from  me,  not  quite 
agreeable  to  your  way  of  thinking.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  free  inquiry,  and  you  know,  that, 
in  this  kind  of  debate,  the  established  law  aUows 
every  man  to  speak  his  mind  without  reserve. 
That  is  the  law,  replied  Bf  atemus ;  yon  may 
proceed  in  perfect  security.  When  yt>u  speak 
of  the  ancients,  speak  of  them  with  ancient 
freedom,  which,  I  fear,  is  at  a  lower  ebb  than 
even  the  genius  of  those  eminent  men. 


3  Gabinianus  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  rrign 
of  Vespasian.  Eusebins,  in  his  Chroaicon,  eighth  ef 
Vespasian,  says  that  Gabinianus,  a  celebrated  rheto- 
rician, was  a  teacher  of  eloquence  in  (HuL  **6abiiii- 
anus,  celeberriml  nominis  rhetor,  in  OaUia  docah." 
His  admirers  deemed  him  anoihar  Cicero,  and,  ater 
him,  all  sttch  orators  were  called  CHBaonsa  Bi 
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XXYIIL  Messala  resumed  bis  discourse :  The 
oavees  of  the  decay  of  eloquence  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  be  traced.  They  are,  I  believe,  well 
known  to  you,  Matemus,  and  also  to  Secnndus, 
not  excepting  my  friend  Aper.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  now,  at  your  request,  to  unravel 
the  business.  But  there  is  no  mystery  in  it. 
We  know  that  eloquence,  with  the  rest  of  the 
^  polite  arts,  has  lost  its  former  lustre :  and  yet, 
it  is  not  a  dearth  of  men,  or  a  decay  of  talents, 
that  has  produced  this  fatal  effect  The  true 
causes  are,  the  dissipation  of  our  young  men, 
the  inattention  of  parents,  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  pretend  to  give  instruction,  and  the 
total  neglect  of  ancient  discipline.  The  mis- 
chief began  at  Rome,  it  has  overrun  all  Italy, 
and  is  now,  with  rapid  strides,  spreading  through 
the  proTinces.  The  effects,  however,  are  more 
visible  at  home,  and  therefore  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  reigning  vices  of  the  capiUl; 
vices  that  wither  every  virtue  in  the  bud,  and 
continue  th^ir  baleful  influence  through  every 
season  of  life. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  subject,  it  will  not 
be  useless  to  look  back  to  the  system  of  educa- 
tion that  prevailed  in  former  times,  and  to  the 
strict  discipline  of  our  ancestors,  in  a  point  of 
so  much  moment  as  the  formation  of  youth. 
In  the  times  to  which  I  now  refer,  the  son  of 
tT9Ty  family  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a 
virtuous  mother.  The  infant,  as  soon  as  bom, 
was  not  consigned  to  the  mean  dwelling  of  a 
hireling  nurse,^  but  was  reared  and  cherished 
in  the  bosom  of  a  tender  parent.  To  regulate 
all  household  affairs,  and  attend  to  her  infant 
race,  was,  at  that  time,  the  glory  of  the  female 
character.  A  matron,  related  to  the  family, 
and  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  her  life,  was 
chosen  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  tender  mind. 
In  her  presence  not  one  indecent  word  was  ut- 
tered ;  nothing  was  done  against  propriety  and 
good  manners.  The  hours  of  study  and  serious 
employment  were  settled  by  her  direction  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  even  the  diversions  of  the  chil- 
dren were  conducted  with  modest  reserve  and 
sanctity  of  manners.  Thus  it  was  with  Cor- 
ncUa,s  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  superintended 


4  In  on1«r  to  brand  and  sti^matiso  the  Roman  matrons 
who  commilted  the  care  of  their  infont  children  to  hired 
ourscs,  Tacitua  obserTes,  that  no  such  custom  was 
known  among  the  savasea  of  Germany.  Seo  Manners 
fifthe  Qermanty  s.  xx.  Seo  also  Quintilian,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  lib.  i.  ca[>.  2  ami  3. 

5  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi,  was 
daughter  to  the  first  Scli)lo  Africanus.  The  sons,  Quin- 
tiliaa  says,  owed  much  of  their  eloquence  to  the  care 
ind  ioMltutions  of  their  mother,  whoso  taste  and  learn- 
ing were  fnWj  displayed  in  her  letters,  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  public.  "  Nam  Gracchorum  eloquen- 
tias  mnltum  contulisso  accepimus  rjornoliam  matrem, 
eujusdoctissimus  sermo  in  poslerosquoquoostepistolis 


the  education  of  her  illustrious  issue.  It 
thus  that  Aurelia*  trained  up  Julius  Csesar ;  and 
thus  Atia?  formed  the  mind  of  Augustus.  The 
consequence  of  this  regular  discipline  was,  that 
the  young  mind  grew  up  in  innocence,  unstained 
by  vice,  unwarped  by  irregular  passions,  and, 
under  that  culture,  received  the  seeds  of  science. 
Whatever  was  the  peculiar  bias,  whether  to 
the  military  art,  the  study  of  the  laws,  or  the 
profession  of  eloquence,  that  engrossed  the 
whole  attention,  and  the  youth,  thus  directed, 
embraced  the  entire  compass  of  one  favourite 
science. 

XXIX.  In  the  present  age,  what  is  our 
practice  ?  The  infant  is  committed  to  a  Greek 
chambermaid,  and  a  slave  or  two  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  generally  the  worst  of  the  whole 
household  train  {  all  utter  strangers  to  every 
liberal  notion.  In  that  worshipful  society  8 
the  youth  grows  up,  imbibing  folly  and  vulgar 
error.     Throughout  the  house,  not  one  servant 


traditus."  Quint,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  To  the  same  effect 
Cicero :  "  Fuit  Gracchus  diligentia  Cornelias  matris  a 
puero  doctus,  et  Grsecis  Uteris  eruditus."  De  Claris 
Orat.  s.  101.  Again,  Cicero  says.  We  have  read  the 
letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  sons  were  educated,  not  so 
much  in  tho  lap  of  their  mother,  as  her  conversation. 
"Legimus  episiolas  Cornelioe,  matris  Gracchorum: 
apparet  Alios  non  tam  in  gremio  educatos,  quam  in 
sermone  matris."  De  Claris  OraL  8.211.  Pliny  the  elder 
informs  us  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  her  memory, 
though  Cato  the  Censor  declaimed  against  showing  so 
much  honour  to  women,  even  in  the  provinces.  But 
with  all  his  vehemence  he  could  not  prevent  ft  in  tho 
city  of  Rome.   Pliny,  lib.  xzxiv.  s.  14. 

6  For  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  Julius  Caesar,  see  TV 
Qenealogictd  T\ibU  of  the  Caeanf  No.  2. 

7  For  Alia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  see  Oenealogieal 
T\Me  <f  the  Caeare,  No.  14.  As  another  instance  of 
maternal  care,  Tacitus  Informs  us  that  Julia  ProcUla 
superintended  the  education  of  her  son.  See  Li^e  <^ 
Agriccla^  s.  iv. 

8  Quintilian  thinks  the  first  elements  of  education  so 
highly  material,  that  he  has  two  long  chapters  on  the 
subject.  He  requires.  In  the  first  place,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nurses  should  be  pure  and  correct.  Their 
manners  are  of  great  importance,  but,  he  adds,  let  them 
speak  with  propriety.  It  is  to  them  that  the  Infant  first 
attends ;  he  listens,  and  endeavours  to  imitate  them. 
The  first  colour,  imbibed  by  yam  or  thread,  is  sure  to 
last  What  is  bad,  generally  adheres  tenaciouriy.  Lei 
the  child,  therefore,  not  learn  in  his  infancy,  what  ho 
must  afterwards  take  pains  to  unlearn.  "  Ante  omnia, 
ne  sit  vitiosus  sermo  nntrlcibua  Et  morum  quidem  in 
his  hand  dubie  prior  ratio  est ;  recte  tamen  eiiam  loquan- 
tur.  Has  primum  audiet  pucr;  harum  verba  efflngcre 
imitando  conabitur.  Et  naturatenacissimi  sumus  eortim, 
quae  rudibusannis  percipimus;  nee  lanarum  colorcs, 
quibus  simplex  lUe  candor  mutatns  est,  clul  possum. 
Et  haec  ipsa  magis  pertinaciter  hsrent,  quae  dcteriora 
sunt  Non  assuescat  ergo,  ne  dum  inlans  quiilem  est, 
sermoni,  qui  dediscendus  est."  Quintilian,  lib.  1.  cap.  1. 
Plutarch  has  a  long  discourse  on  tho  breeding  of  chil. 
dren,  in  which  all  mistakes  are  pointed  out,  and  the 
best  rules  enforced  with  great  acuteness  of  observation. 
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A  DIALOGUE 


cifw  wrhaX  he  st]n  or  does  t  in  the  pretence  of  |     In  onr  hoates,  tt  our  tables,  sports  end  inter- 
his  yonng  master :  and  indeed  how  should  it  be  lades  are  the  topics  of  conrersation.    £nter  the 


otherwise  ?  The  paredts  themselves  are  the  first 
to  give  their  children  the  worst  examples  of  vice 
and  luxoiy.  The  stripling  consequentlj  loses 
all  sense  of  shame,  and  soon  forgets  the  respect 
he  owes  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself.  A  pas- 
sion for  horses,  plajers,  and  gladiators,*  seems 
to  be  the  epidemic  folly  of  the  times.  The 
child  receives  it  in  his  mother's  womb  {  he  brings 
it  with  him  into  the  world ;  and  in  a  mind  so 
possessed,  what  room  for  science,  or  any  generous 
purpose? 


1  Juvenal  has  one  entire  satire  on  the  subject  of 
education: 

Nn  diota  fadan  TinqM  hao  nmbiA  tanfml, 
Inm  qoa  pocr  nI.    IVoool  hlne,  pixKol  iade  pu«U« 
I,  ct  MuMiit  pwimeUmtk  p»faMtL 

,  BO  Indoomt  ipNch , 
TTw  apanimat  of  Ihatcnd*  jroath  to  raaah. 
Tw  be  from  tbcnet  Um  flntion  parmiite, 
Who  iliifihit  draakan  oaldMi  all  Um  Biffht 
Boyi  ihim  thrir  pumtt  fD*7  Uiii  nvenooe  obkim. 

Drydm*»  Jvnmal. 

2  The  rage  of  the  Romans  for  the  diversions  of  the 
theatre,  and  public  spectacles  of  every  kind,  ie  often 
mentioned  by  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  other  writers  under 
the  emperors^  Seneca  says,  that,  at  one  time,  three 
ways  were  wanted  to  as  many  different  theatrei :  trihua 
ndtm  Umpore  tfuairia  via  potitUaniur.  And  again, 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  youth  are  no  beuer 
than  slaves  to  the  pantomimic  peribrmers.  "  Ostendam 
nobilisslmos  juvenes  manclpia  pantomimonim."  £|^it. 
47.  It  was  lor  thie  reason  that  Petronius  lays  it  down 
as  a  role  to  Im  observed  by  the  young  student,  never  to 
list  himself  in  the  paities  and  tactions  of  the  theatre : 


•Not* 


places  of  academical  lectures,  and  who  talks  of 
anj  other  subject  f  The  preceptors  thcmseWcs 
have  caught  the  contagion.  Nor  can  this  he 
wondered  at.  To  establish  a  strict  end  regnlar 
discipline,  and  to  succeed  by  giving  proofs  of 
their  genius,  is  not  the  plan  of  our  modera 
rhetoricians.  They  pay  their  court  to  the  great, 
and,  by  servile  adnUtion,  increase  the  number 
of  their  pupils.  Need  I  mention  the  manner 
of  conveying  the  first  elements  of  school  Icein- 
ing?  No  care  is  taken  to  give  the  student  a 
taste  for  the  best  authors ;  >  the  page  of  histmy 
lies  neglected ;  the  study  of  men  and  manners  is 
no  part  of  their  system  t  and  eveiy  branch  of 
useful  knowledge  is  left  uncultivated.  A  pre- 
ceptqi'  is  called  in,  and  education  is  then  thought 
to  be  in  a  fair  way.  But  I  shall  have  occasioa 
hereafter  to  speak  more  fully  of  that  cla»  of 
men,  called  rhetoricians.  It  will  then  be  seen, 
at  what  period  that  profession  first  made  its 
appearance  at  Rome,  and  what  reception  it  met 
with  from  our  ancestors. 

XXX.  Before  I  proceed,  let  us  advent  for  a 
moment  to  the  plan  of  ancient  discipline.  The 
unwearied  diligence  of  the  ancient  orators,  their 
habits  of  meditation,  and  their  daily  exercise  in 


It  is  well  known,  that  theatrical  parties  distracted  the 
Roman  citliens,  and  rose  almost  to  phrensy.  They 
were  distinguished  by  the  green  and  Mim.  Caligula,  as 
we  read  in  Suetonius,  attached  himself  to  the  former, 
sod  was  so  Ibnd  of  the  charioteers,  who  wore  green 
Averles,  that,  he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  In  the 
stables,  where  their  horses  were  kepL  "  Prasinse  fac- 
tionl  ha  addictus  et  deditus,  ut  coenaret  In  stabulo  asaidue 
et  maneret"  Lift  <f  CtdigulOf  s.  65.  Montesquieu 
seokons  such  party  divisions  among  the  causes  that 
wrought  the  downlhll  of  the  empire.  Constantinople,  he 
says,  was  split  Into  twoiactlons,  the  green  and  the  bluet 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the  Inclination  of  the  people 
to  favour  one  set  of  charioteers  In  the  circus  rather  than 
another.  These  two  parties  raged  In  every  city 
throughout  the  empire,  and  their  fury  rose  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Justinian  (avoured 
the  blues,  who  became  so  elate  with  pride,  that  they 
trampled  on  the  laws.  All  ties  of  friendship,  all  natural 
aflbctioD,  and  all  nlatlve  duties,  wero  extinguished. 
Whole  fiunlUes  wera  destroyed ;  and  the  empira  was  a 
scene  of  anarchy  and  wild  contention.  He,  who  felt 
himself  capable  of  the  most  atrocious  deeds,  declared 
hlpiself  a  BLVB,  and  the  oaBBNS  wera  massacred  with 
Inqmnity.  Montesquieu,  Orandsor  et  Decadence  des 
Bomains,  chap.  zz. 


3  Quintilian,  in  his  tenth  book,  chapi  1.  has  given  a 
full  account  of  the  best  Qraek  and  Roman  poets,  orauirs, 
and  historians ;  and  in  b.  II.  ch.  6,  he  draws  op  a  ragalar 
scheme  for  the  young  student  to  pursue  in  his  course  of 
raadlng.  Then  ara,  he  says,  two  rocks,  on  which  they 
may  sptiL  The  first,  by  being  led  by  some  Ibnd  aderircr 
of  antiqalty  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  amnAer  of 
Cato  aiul  the  OracchI ;  for.  In  that  commerce,  they  will 
be  In  danger  of  growing  dry,  harsh,  and  rugged.   The 
strong  conception  of  those  men  will  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  tender  minds.   Tlieir  style,  Indeed,  may  be  copied ; 
and  the  youth  may  flatter  himsell^  when  he  has  oon. 
tracted  the  rust  of  antiqnhy,  that  he  resembles  the 
iUttStrious  orator*  of  a  fi>rmer  age.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  florid  decorations  and  false  glitter  of  the 
modems  may  have  a  secret  charm,  the  more  daagerena, 
and  seductive,  as  the  petty  flourishes  of  our  new  way 
of  writing  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  youthful  miod. 
"Duo  autem  genera  maziroe   cavenda  pneris  polo; 
unum,  ne  quia  eos  antlquiutis  nimlus  admiral0r  ta 
Qracchorum,  Catonlsque,  et  allorum  slmitium  lectione 
dunscere  veiit.  Brunt  enim  horrldi  atque  jejuni.  Xao 
neque  vim  eorum  adhuc  intellectu  consequentur ;  ct 
elocutione,  qu«  turn  sine  dublo  erat  optima,  sed  no^rie 
temporibus  aliena,  content!,  quod  est  pessAmum,  sioHles 
sibi  magnis  viris  vklebuntur.     Alteram,  qnod  hnic 
diversum  egt,  ne  receniis  hujus  lascivi»  fioaculis  capti, 
volupUte  quadam  prava  deliniantur,  ut  prsdolce  illod 
genus,  et  puerilibus  ingenlls  hoc  gratiua,  quo  pvoprins 
est,  adament"   Such  was  the  doctrine  of  QuintiliaBu 
His  practice,  we  may  be  sun,  was  connonant  to  his  own 
rules.   Under  sOch  a  master  the  youth  of  Rome  mlf^ 
be  Initiated  In  science,  and  formed  to  a  just  taste  bt 
eloquence  and  legitimate  composition;  but  one  man 
was  not  equal  to  the  task.   The  rhetoricians  and  peda- 
gogues of  the  age  preferred  the  novelty  and  mewctkious 

omamems  of  the  style  then  in  vogoo. 


CONCERNING   ORATORY. 


the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  are  amply 
displayed  in  the  books  which  tbey  ha?e  trans- 
mitted to  ns.  The  treatise  of  Cicero,  entitled 
Bmtus,*  is  in  all  our  hands.  In  that  work, 
after  commemorating  the  orators  of  a  former 
daj,  he  closes  the  account  with  the  particulars 
of  his  own  prioress  in  science^  and  the  method 
he  took  in  educating  himself  to  the  profession  of 
oratory.  He  studied  the  civil  law  under  s  Mu- 
cins ScsBTola ;  he  was  instructed  in  the  various 
systems  of  philosophy,  by  Philo  <  of  the  academ- 
ic school,  and  by  Diodorus  the  stoic;  and 
thongh  Rome,  at  that  time,  abounded  with  the 
best  professors,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Greece,? 


4  This  is  the  treatiao,  or  history  of  the  moBt  eminent 
orators  (Da  Claris  Oratobibus),  which  Ims  been  so 
oA«n  cited  in  the  course  of  these  notes.  It  is  also 
entitled  Brutus;  a  work  replete  with  the  soundest 
criticism,  and  by  its  Tariety  and  elegance  always 
channing. 

6  Quintus  Mucius  Sceevola  was  the  great  lawyer  of 
his  time.  Cicero  draws  a  comparison  between  him  and 
Crassus.  They  were  both  engaged,  on  opposite  sides, 
in  a  cause  before  the  CBNTUanruu.  Crassus  proved  him- 
self the  best  lawyer  among  the  orators  of  that  day,  and 
ScsBTola  the  most  eloquent  of  the  lawyers.  "Ut  elo- 
quentium  juris  peritissimus  Crassus;  jurisperilorum 
eloquentlssimus  Scavola  putarotur."  De  Claru  Orat. 
s.  145.  During  the  consulship  of  Sylla,  A.  U.  C.  66^ 
Cicero  being  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
wishing  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  attached  himself  to  Mucius 
Scaavola,  who  did  not  undertake  the  task  of  instructing 
pupils,  but,  by  conversing  freely  with  all  who  consulted 
him,  gave  a  fair  opportunity  to  those  who  thirsted  after 
knowledge.  "  Ego  autem  juris  civilis  studio,  raultum 
opens  dabam  Q.  Scnvolv,  qui  quamquam  nemini  se  ad 
docendom  dabat,  tamen,  consulentlbus  respondendo, 
studloeos  audiendi  docebat."  De  Claris  Orat.  s.  306. 

6  Phllo  was  a  leading  philosopher  of  the  academic 
school.  To  avoid  the  fury  (tf  Mithridates,  who  waged  a 
long  war  with  the  Romans,  he  fled  from  Athens,  and, 
whh  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
repaired  to  Rome.  Cicero  was  struck  with  his  philos- 
<^y,and  became  his  pupil.  '*  Cum  princeps  academto 
Philo,  cum  Atheniensium  optimatibus,  Mithridatico 
bello,  domo  profuglsset,  Bomamque  venlsset,  totum  ei 
me  tndldl,  admirabill  quodam  ad  philosophiam  studio 
concitatus."  De  Cloris  Oral.  s.  906. 

Cicero  adds,  that  he  gave  board  and  lodging,  at  his 
own  house,  to  Diodotus  the  stoic,  and,  under  that  mas- 
ter, employed  himself  in  various  branches  of  literature, 
bat  particularly  in  the  study  of  logic,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  mode  of  eloquence,  contracted,  close, 
and  nervous.  "Eram  cum  stoico  Diodoto:  qui  cum 
habhavlsset  apod  me,  mecumque  vlxisset,  nuper  est 
domi  mess  mortuus.  A  quo,  cum  in  aliis  rebus,  turn 
studiosissime  in  dialectica  ezercebar,  quae  quasi  con- 
tracta  et  adstricta  eloqueotla  putanda  est."  De  Clarie 
Orat.  9.  200. 

7  Cicero  gives  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  he 
underiDok,  after  having  employed  two  years  in  the 
business  of  the  fon|m,  where  he  gained  an  early  reputa- 
tion. At  Athens,  he  passed  six  months  with  Aniiochus, 
the  principal  philosopher  of  the  old  academy,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  that  able  master,  resumed  those  abstract 
speculations  which  he  had  cultivated  from  his  earliest 
youth.   Nordid  he  neglisct  his  rhetorical  exercises.   In 


and  thence  to  Asia,  in  order  to  enrich  his  miad 
with  every  branch  of  learning.  Hence 'that 
store  of  knowledge  which  appears  in  aU  his 
writings.  Geometry,  music,  grammar,  and  every 
useful  art,  were  familiar  to  him.  He  embraced 
the  whole  science  of  logics  and  ethics.     He 


that  pursuit,  he  was  assisted  by  Demetrius,  the  Syrian, 
who  was  allowed  to  be  a  skilful  preceptor.  He  passed 
from  Greece  into  Asia;  and.  In  the  course  of  his  travels 
through  that  country,  he  lived  in  constant  habits  with 
Menippos  of  Stratonica;  a  man  eminent  for  his  learn- 
ing ;  who,  if  to  be  neither  frivolous,  nor  unintelligible, 
is  the  character  of  Auic  eloquence,  might  fairly  be  called 
a  disciple  of  that  school.  He  met  with  many  other  pro> 
feasors  of  rhetoric,  such  as  Dionysius  of  Magnesia, 
^Bchylua  of  Cnidos,  and  Zenocles  of  Adramytus ;  but 
not  content  with  their  assistance,  he  went  to  Rhodes, 
and  renewed  his  friendship  with  Molo,  whom  he  had 
heard  at  Rome,  and  knew  to  be  an  able  pleader  in  real 
causey;  a  fine  writer,  a  judicious  critic,  who  could, 
with  a  just  discernment  of  the  beauties  as  well  as  the 
faults  of  a  composition,  point  out  the  road  to  excellence, 
and  improve  the  taste  of  his  scholars.  In  his  attention 
to  the  Roman  orator,  the  point  he  aimed  at  (Cicero  will 
not  say  that  he  succeeded)  was,  to  lop  away  superfluous 
branches,  and  confine  within  its  proper  channel  a 
stream  of  eloquence,  too  apt  to  swell  above  all  bounds, 
and  overflow  its  banks.  After  two  years  thus  spent  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  improvement  in  his  ora- 
torical profession,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome  almost  a 
new  man.  "  Is  (Molo)  dedit  operam  (si  modo  id  cons«- 
qui  potuit)  ut  nimis  redundantes  hos,  el  superfluentes 
juvenili  quadam  dicendi  impunitate,  et  licentia,  repri- 
meret  et  quasi  extra  ripas  diffluentes  coerceret.  Ita  re* 
cepi  me  biennio  post,  non  modo  exercitatior,  sed  prope 
mutatus."   See  De  Claria  OratorikuM^  s.  315  and  316. 

8  Cicero  is  here  said  to  have  been  a  complete  master 
of  philosophy,  which,  according  to  Quintilian,  was  di- 
vided into  three  branches,  namely,  physics,  ethics,  and 
logic.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  ttiis  section,  note,  that 
Cicero  called  logic  a  contracted  and  close  mode  of  elo. 
quence.  That  observation  is  fully  explained  by  Quin- 
tilian. Speaking  of  logic,  the  use,  he  says,  of  that  con- 
tentious art,  consists  in  just  definition,  which  presents 
to  the  mind  the  precise  idea ;  and  in  nice  discrimination, 
which  marks  the  essential  difference  of  things.  It  is 
this  faculty  that  throws  a  sudden  light  on  every  difficult 
question,  removes  all  ambiguity,  clears  up  what  waa 
doubtful,  divides,  deve lopes,  and  separates,  and  then 
collects  the  argument  to  a  point.  But  the  orator  must  not 
bo  too  fond  of  this  close  combat.  The  minute  attention, 
which  logic  requires,  will  exclude  what  is  of  higher 
value ;  while  it  aims  at  precision,  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
is  lost  in  subtlety.  We  often  see  men,  who  argue  with 
wonderful  craft;  but,  when  peUy  controversy  will  no 
longer  serve  their  purpose,  we  see  the  same  men  with- 
out warmth  or  energy,  cold,  languid,  and  unequal  to  the 
conflict;  like  those  liule  animals,  which  are  brisk  in 
narrow  places,  and  by  their  agility  baffle  their  pursuers, 
but  in  the  open  field  are  soon  overpowered.  "  Haec  pars 
dialectica,  sive  illam  dicere  malirous  disputatricem,  ut 
est  uUlis  saepe  et  finitionibus,  et  comprehensionibus,  et 
separandls  quae  sunt  differentia,  et  resolvenda  ambiguU 
tate,  et  dlstinguendo,  dividendo,  illiciondo,  implicando; 
ita  si  totum  sibi  vindicaverit  in  foro  certamen,  obstabit 
melioribus,  et  sectas  ad  tenuitatero  vires  ipsa  subtilitate 
consumet.  Itaqiie  reperias  quosdam  in  dlsputando  mire 
callidos;  cum  ab  ilia  vero  cavlllatione  discesserint, 
non  msgis  sufficere  in  aliquo  graviori  acta,  quam  parva 
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fltodied  the  opentions  of  nature.  His  dili- 
gence of  inquiry  opened  to  him  the  long  chain 
of  cauies  and  effects,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
STStem  of  physiology-  was  his  own.  From  a 
mind  thus  replenished,  it  is  no  wonder,  my 
good  friends,  that  we  see  in  the  compositions 
of  that  extraordinary  man  that  affluence  of 
ideas,  and  that  prodigious  flow  of  eloquence.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  with  oratory  as  with  the  other 
arts,  which  are  confined  to  certain  objects,  and 
circumscribed  within  their  own  peculiar  limits. 
He  alone  deserves  the  name  of  an  orator,  who 
can  speak  in  a  copious  style,  with  ease  or 
dignity,  as  the  subject  requires ;  who  can  find 
language  to  decorate  his  argument ;  who  through 
the  passions  can  command  the  understanding; 
and,  while  he  serves  mankind,  knows  how  to 
delight  the  judgment  and  the  imagination  of  his 
audience. 

XXXI.  Such  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  idea 
of  an  orator.  To  form  that  illustrious  character, 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  declaim  in  the 
schools  of  rhetoricians,!  or  to  make  a  vain  pa- 


qa«dam  anhnalla,  qu»  in  angustiis  raobllia,  campo 
deprehenduntur."  QuifU.  lib.  zi  i.  cap.  2. 

Ethics,  or  moral  philosophy,  tho  same  great  critic 
holds  to  be  indispensabl/  requisite.  "Jam  quidem  pars 
ilia  moralts,  que  dicitur  ethice,  certe  tota  oratori  est 
accommodata.  Nam  in  tanta  causarum  varicute,  nulla 
fere  dici  potest,  cujus  non  parte  aliqoa  tractatus  vqui 
et  boni  reperiantor."  Lib.  xU.  Unless  the  mind  he 
enriched  with  a  store  of  knowledge,  there  may  bo  lo- 
quacity, bat  nothing  that  deseryes  the  name  of  oratory. 
Eloquence,  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  must  flow  lilie  a 
stream  that  is  fed  by  an  abundant  spring,  and  not  spout 
forth  like  a  little  frothy  stream,  on  some  gaudy  day, 
and  remain  dry  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Soe  ^rit  </ 
Patriotism. 

Whh  regard  to  natural  philosophy,  Quimilian  has  a 
sentiment  so  truly  sublime,  that  lo  omit  it  in  this  place 
would  look  like  Insensibility.  If,  says  he,  the  universe 
Is  conducted  l>y  a  superintending  Providence,  it  follows 
that  good  men  should  govern  the  nations  of  tho  earth. 
And  If  the  soul  of  man  is  of  celestial  origin,  it  is  evident 
that  we  should  tread  In  the  paths  of  virtue,  all  aspiring 
to  our  native  source,  not  slaves  to  passion,  and  tho 
pleasures  of  tho  world.  These  are  Important  topics ; 
Ihey  often  occur  to  the  public  orator,  and  demand  all 
his  eloquence.  "  Nam  si  regitur  provldenila  mundus, 
admlnistranda  certe  bonis  viris  erii  respubllca.  Si  di- 
▼ina  nostrls  animis  orlgo,  tendendum  ad  virtutem,  nee 
voluptallbuB  terrenl  corporis  serviendum.  An  hoc  non 
frequenter  tractabit orator?"  Quint,  lib.  xit  cap.  3. 

1  Qnlntilian,  as  well  as  Seneca,  has  left  a  collection 
of  school-declamations,  but  he  has  given  his  opinion  of 
all  such  performances.  They  are  mere  imitation,  and, 
by  consequence,  have  not  the  force  and  spirit  which  a 
real  cause  Inspires.  In  public  harangues,  the  subject 
Is  founded  In  reality ;  In  declamations,  all  is  fiction. 
"Omnis  Imltalio  ficta  est;  quo  fit  ut  minus  sanguinis  ac 
virium  declamationes  habeant,quam  oraUones ;  quod  in 
his  vera,  In  illis  asslmulata  materia  est."  lAb.  x.  cap.  2. 
Petronlus  has  given  a  lively  descri|)tiun  of  tho  rhetori- 
cians of  his  time.  The  consequence,  he  says,  of  their 
turgid  styli*,  and  the  pompous  swell  of  sounding  periods, 
has  ever  heea  the  same :  when  their  scholars  enter  the 


rade  in  fictitious  controvenies,  which  were  net 
only  void  of  all  reality,  but  even  of  a  shadow  of 
probability.     Our  ancestors  pursued  n  dififerent 
plan :  they  stored  their  OEiinds  with  just  ideas 
of  moral  good  and  evil ;  with  the  rules  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  fair  and  foul  in  human 
transactions.     These,    on    every    controverted 
point,  are  the  orator's  province.     In  courts  of 
law,  just  and  unjust  undergo  his  discussion ;  in 
political  debate,  between  what  is  expedient  and 
honourable,  it  is  his  to  draw  the  line ;  and  those 
questions  are  so  blended  in  their  nature,  that 
they  enter  into  every  cause.    On  sueh  import- 
ant topics,  who  can  hope  to  bring  Tariety  of 
matter,  and  to  dignify  that  matter  with  sQrIe 
and  sentiment,  if  he  has  not,  beforehand,  es* 
larged  his  mind  with  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  ?  with  the  laws  of  moral  obligation  ?  the 
deformity  of  vice,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and 
other  points  which  do  not  immediately  belong 
to  the  theory  of  ethics  ? 

The  orator,  who  has  enriched  bis  mind  with 
these  materiids,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  ac- 
quired the  powers  of  persuasion.  He  who 
knows  the  nature  of  indignation,  will  he  aMe 
to  kindle  or  allay  that  passion  in  the  breast  of 
the  judge ;  and  the  advocate  who  has  considered 
the  effect  of  compassion,  and  from  what  secret 
springs  it  flows,  will  best  know  how  to  soften 
the  mind,  and  melt  it  into  tenderness.  It  is  by 
these  secrets  of  his  art  that  the  orator  gains 
his  influence.  Whether  he  has  to  do  with  the 
prejudiced,  the  angry,  the  envious,  the  melan- 
choly, or  the  timid,  he  can  bridle  their  varions 
passions,  and  hold  the  reins  in  his  own  hand. 
According  to  the  disposition  of  his  audience,  he 
will  know  when  to  check  the  workings  of  the 
heart,  and  when  to  raise  them  to  their  foU  tu- 
mult of  emotion. 


forum,  they  look  as  if  they  were  transported  imo  a 
new  world.  The  teachers  of  rhetoric  hare  been  tka 
bane  of  all  true  eloquence.  "  Hbc  Ipsa  tolermkHliaeseem, 
si  ad  eloquentiam  ituris  vlam  fiacerem :  none  et 
tumore,  et  sontentlarum  vanisslmo  strepitu,  hoe 
proficluntf  ut  qnum  In  forum  Tonerint,  potent  sa  in 
alium  terrarmn  orbem  delates.  Pace  vestra  liceat  dax- 
Isse,  primi  omnium  eloquentiam  perdldistis."  Petron. 
in  aatyrieOf  cap.  1  and  2.  That  gay  writer,  who  passed 
his  days  In  luxury  and  voluptuous  pleaaures  (see  his 
character,  Atmal§,  b.  zvt.  a.  18.),  was,  amidst  all  his 
dissipation,  a  roan  of  learning,  and,  at  Intervals,  of  deep 
reflection.  He  knew  the  value  of  true  philosophy,  aSKi, 
therefore,  directs  the  young  otmior  to  the  Socratic 
school,  and  to  that  plan  of  education  which  we  Ittve 
before  us  in  tho  present  Dialogue.  He  bids  his  scholar 
begin  with  Homer,  and  there  drink  deep  of  the  Plerfan 
spring:  after  that,  he  reconmieods  the  moral  systesi; 
and,  when  his  mind  is  thus  enlarged,  he  allows  hba  to 
wield  the  arms  of  Demosthenes. 
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Some  critks  are  chiefly  pleased  with  that  close 
mode  of  oratory,  which  in  a  laconic  manner 
states  the  facts,  and  forms  an  immediate  conclu- 
sion :  in  that  case,  it  is  obvious  how  necessary 
it  is  to  be  a  complete  master  of  the  rules  of  logic. 
Others  delight  in  a  more  open,  free,  and  copious 
style,  where  the  arguments  are  drawn  from  to- 
pics of  general  knowledge ;  for  this  purpose,  the 
peripatetic  school  2  will  supply  the  orator  with 
ample  materials.     The  academic  philosophers 


2  Cicero  has  left  a  Txwk,  entitled  Topioa,  in  which  he 
treats  at  large  of  the  method  of  finding  proper  argiunenis. 
This,  he  obserres,  was  executed  by  Aristotle,  whom  he 
pronounces  the  great  master  both  of  invention  and  judg- 
ment "  Cum  omnis  ratio  diligens  disserendi  duas  ha- 
beat  partes ;  onam  nrvsNiaNDT,  alteram  judicandi  ;  uu 
riusque  princeps,  ut  mihi  quidem  videtur,  Aristoteles 
foiu"  Cie&rcniM  7\ipioaj  s.  vl.  The  sources  from  which 
arguments  may  be  drawn,  are  called  looi  gommvmxs, 
coMXOii  PLACBS.  To  suppl/  the  orator  with  ample  ma- 
terlalSy  and  to  render  him  copious  on  every  subject,  was 
the  design  of  the  Greek  preceptor,  and  for  that  ptirpose 
he  gave  his  Topioa.  *'  Artototeles  adolescentes,  non  ad 
philoeophommmoremtenuiterdissorendi,  sedad  copiam 
rhetorum  in  utramque  partem,  ut  ornatius  et  uberius 
die!  posset,  ezercuit ;  Idemque  locos  (sic  enim  appellat) 
quasi  argumentorum  notas  tradidlt,  unde  omnis  in 
utramque  partem  traheretur  oratio."  Cicero,  De  OrtUore. 
Aristotle  was  the  most  eminent  of  Plato's  scholars :  he 
retired  to  a  gymrumuntt  or  place  of  exercise,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens,  called  the  Lyceum^  where, 
from  a  custom,  which  he  and  his  followers  observed,  of 
discussing  points  of  philosophy,  as  they  walked  in  the 
portieot  of  the  place,  they  obtained  the  name  of  PeripO' 
leticBf  or  the  walking  philosophers.  See  Middleton's 
Life  qf  CicerOy  vol.  ii.  p.  537, 4u>  edit. 

3  The  academic  sect  derived  its  origin  from  Socrates, 
and  its  name  from  a  celebrated  gymntuium,  or  place  of 
exercise,  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  called  the  Academy ^ 
after  Ecadtmutt  who  possessed  it  in  the  time  of  the 
T^ndarida.  It  was  afterwards  purchased,  and  dedicat- 
ed to  the  public,  for  the  convenience  of  walks  and  exer- 
cises for  the  citixens  of  Athens.  It  was  gradually 
Improved  with  plantations,  groves,  and  porticos  for  the 
particular  use  of  the  professors  or  masters  of  the 
academic  school :  where  several  of  them  are  said  to  have 
spent  their  lives,  and  to  have  resided  so  strictly,  as  scarce 
ever  to  have  come  within  the  city.  See  Middlcton's 
Life  <ifOieeroy4lU}  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  S36.  Plato,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, continued  to  reside  In  the  porticos  of  the  aca- 
demy.   They  chose 


will  inspire  him  with  warmth  and  energy ;  Pla- 
to will  give  the  sublime,  and  Xenophon  that 
equal  flow  which  charms  us  in  that  amiab^ 
writer.  The  rhetorical  figure,  which  is  callel 
exclamation,  so  frequent  with  Epicurus  <  and 
Metrodorus,  will  add  to  a  discourse  those  sud- 
den breaks  of  passion,  which  give  motion, 
strength,  and  vehemence. 

It  is  not  for  the  stoic  school,  nor  for  their 
imaginary  wise  man,  that  I  am  laying  down 
rules.  I  am  forming  an  orator,  whose  business 
it  is,  not  to  adhere  to  one  sect,  but  to  go  the 
round  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  great  masters  of  ancient  elo- 
quence laid  their  foundation  in  a  thorough  study 
of  the  civil  law,  and  to  that  fund  they  added 
grammar,  music,  and  geometry.  The  fact  is,  in 
most  of  the  causes  that  occur,  perhaps  in  every 
cause,  a  due  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  an  indispensable  requisite. 
There  are  likewise  many  subjects  of  litigation, 
in  which  an  acquaintance  with  other  sciences  is 
of  the  highest  use. 

XX2CII.  Am  I  to  be  told,  that  to  gain  some 
slight  information  on  particular  subjects,  as  oc- 
casion may  require,  will  sufficiently  answer  the 
purposes  of  an  orator  ?  In  answer  to  this,  let 


Rem  tlbi  Boentiea  poterunt  ovtenden  charts, 
Vortmqae  pnnriauu  rem  non  iimu  ■equcator. 

An  PotL  Y«.  Sia 


>  The  green  nticAti 


Of  AmkouM,  and  Uk  tbjrmy  taIib, 
Wben,  oft  eocfaAnted  with  Socmtie  nanda* 
Ilfana  pure  devolved  b»  timefiil  itnain 
la  geolle  xnonnon. 

Akmtidt,  PUtu.  of  Imag. 

For  dexterity  in  argument,  the  orator  is  referred  to  this 
school,  for  the  reason  given  by  Quintilian,  who  says  that 
the  custom  of  supporting  an  argument  on^ilher  side  of 
the  question,  approaches  nearest  to  the  orator's  practice 
in  forensic  causes.  "  Academiam  quidam  utilissimam 
credunt,quod  mos  in  utramque  partem  disserendi  ad 
exercitationcm  foreusium  causarum  proxime  accedat." 
Lib.  xii.  cap.  2.  Quintilian  assures  us  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  academic  philosophy  fur  the  ablest  orators, 
and  it  is  to  that  school  that  Horace  sends  his  poet  for 
iostrucUon: 


Oood  MOM,  that  foaotain  of  tfw  maae*a  art, 
L«l  the  rich  ptige  of  Socrates  impart ; 
And  if  the  mind  with  eli»r  oonoeption  glow, 
Tlie  willing  wonb  in  Joat  ezprBnom  Sow. 

I^ttndi^  Moraet. 

4  Epicurus  made  frequent  use  of  the  rhetorical  figure 
called  exclamation ;  and  in  his  life,  by  Diogenes  Laertlus, 
we  find  a  variety  of  Instances.  It  is  for  that  manner  of 
giving  animation  to  a  discourse  thatEpicurus  is  mention- 
ed in  the  Dialogue.  For  the  rest,  Quintilian  tells  us 
what  to  think  of  him.  Epicurus,  he  says,  dismisses  the 
orator  from  his  school,  since  he  advises  his  pupil  to  pay 
no  regard  to  science  or  to  method.  "Eplcufois  imprimis 
nos  a  se  ipse  dimittit,  qui  fugere  omnem  disciplinam 
navigatione  quam  volocissima  jubeL"  Libi  xii.  cap.  3. 
Metrodorus  was  the  favourite  disciple  of  Eplcumsu 
Brotier  says  that  a  statue  of  the  master  and  the  scholar, 
with  their  heads  joined  together,  was  found  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1743. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,. that  except  the  stoics,  who 
without  aiming  at  elegance  of  language,  argued  closely 
and  with  vigour,  Quintilian  proscribes  the  remaining 
sects  of  philosophers.  Aristippi^  he  says,  placed  his 
aummum  banum  in  bodily  pleasure,  and  therefore  could 
be  no  friend  to  the  strict  regimen  of  the  accomplished 
orator.  Much  less  could  Pyrrho  be  of  use,  since  he 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  such  thing  in  existence 
as  the  judges  before  whom  the  cause  must  be  pleaded. 
To  him  the  party  accused,  and  the  senate,  were  alike 
nonentities.  "  Neque  vcro  Aristippus,  summum  in  volbp- 
tate  corporis  bonum  ponens,  ad  bunc  nos  laborem  adhor- 
tctur.  Pyrrho  quidem,  quas  in  hoc  opere  partes  habere 
potest  1  coi  judices  eaatt  apud  quos  verba  &ciat,  et  reum 
pro  quo  loquatur,  et  senatum,  in  quo  sit  dlcenda  sentei^ 
lia,  non  liquebat."    QuintU.  lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 
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it  be  obseired,  that  the  application  of  what  we 
draw  from  our  own  fund,  is  very  different  from 
^he  use  we  make  of  what  we  borrow.  Whether 
we  speak  from  digested  knowledge,  or  (be  mere 
suggestion  of  others,  the  effect  is  soon  perceived. 
Add  to  this,  that  conflux  of  ideas  with  which 
the  different  sciences  enrich  the  mind,  gives  an 
air  of  dignity  to  whatever  we  say,  even  in  cases 
where  that  depth  of  knowledge  is  not  required. 
Science  adorns  the  speaker  at  all  times,  and, 
where  it  is  least  expected,  confers  a  grace  that 
charms  every  hearer  i  the  man  of  erudition  feels 
it,  and  the  unlettered  part  of  the  audience  ac- 
knowledge the  effect  without  knowing  the  cause. 
A  murmur  of  applause  ensues ;  the  speaker  is 
allowed  to  have  laid  in  a  store  of  knowledge ; 
he  possesses  all  the  powers  of  penoasion,  and 
then  is  called  an  orator  indeed. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  add,  if  we  aspire  to  that 
honourable  appellation,  that  there  is  no  way 
but  that  which  I  have  chalked  out.  No  man 
was  ever  yet  a  complete  orator,  and,  I  affirm, 
never  can  be,  unless,  like  the  soldier  marching 
to  the  field  of  battle,  he  enters  the  forum  armed 
at  ail  points  with  the  sciences  and  the  liberal 
arts.  Is  that  the  case  in  these  our  modem 
times  ?  The  style  which  we  hear  every  day, 
abounds  with  colloquial  barbarisms,  and  vulgar 
phraseology :  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  is  heard ; 
our  municipal  policy  is  wholly  neglected,  an'd 
even  the  decrees  of  the  senate  are  treated  with 
contempt  and  derision.  Moral  philosophy  is  dis- 
carded, and  the  maxims  of  ancient  wisdom  are 
unworthy  of  their  notice.  In  this  manner,  Elo- 
quence is  dethroned  {  she  is  banished  from  her 
lighcful  dominions,  and  obliged  to  dwell  in  the 
cold  regions  of  antithesis,  forced  conceit,  and 
pointed  sentences.  The  consequence  is,  that 
she,  who  was  once  the  sovereign  mistress  of  the 
sciences,  and  led  them  as  handmaids  in  her  train, 
is  now  deprived  of  her  attendants,  reduced,  im- 
poverished, and,  stripped  of  her  usual  honours 
(I  might  say  of  her  genius),  compelled  to  exer- 
cise a  mere  plebeian  art  * 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  think  I  have  laid  open 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  decline  of  eloquence. 
Need  I  call  witnesses  to  support  my  opinion  ?  I 
name  Demosthenes  among  the  Greeks.  He,  we 
are  assured,  constantly  attended  ^  the  lectures  of 
Plato.     I  name  Cicero  «mong  the  Romans  t  he 


1  We  are  told  by  Quintillan,  that  Demosthenes,  the 
great  orator  of  Greece,  was  an  assiduous  hearer  of 
Plato:  ** Constat  Demosthenem,  prlncipem  omnium 
Graecis  oratorum,  dedisse  operam  Platoni."  Lib.  xii. 
cap.  2.  And  Cicero  expressly  says,  that  if  he  might 
venture  to  call  himself  an  orator,  he  was  made  so,  not 
by  the  manu&cture  of  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  but  in  the 
walks  of  the  Academy.  **  Fateor  rae  oratorem,  ai  mo- 
do  slm,  aut  etiara  quicumque  aim,  non  ex  rhctorum 
offlcinls,  sed  ex  Academias  spatlls  extitisse."  Ad  Bru- 
turn  Oratqr  ■•  IS- 


tells  us  (I  believe  I  can  repeat  hb  words),  that  if 
he  attained  any  degree  of  excellence,  be  owed  it, 
not  so  much  to  the  precepts  of  rhetoricians,  as  to 
Us  meditations  in  the  walks  of  the  academic 
school.  I  am  aware  that  other  caases  of  our  pre- 
sent degeneracy  may  be  added  ;  but  that  task  I 
leave  to  my  friends,  since  I  now  may  flatter  my- 
self that  I  have  performed  my  promise.  In  doing 
it,  I  fear,  that,  as  often  happens  to  me,  I  have 
incurred  the  danger  of  giving  offence.  Were  a 
certain  class  of  men  to  hear  the  principles  wbich 
I  have  advanced  in  favour  of  legal  knowledge 
and  sound  philosophy,  I  should  expect  to  be  told 
that  I  have  been  all  the  time  oommendiog  my 
own  visionary  schemes. 

XXXIII.  You  will  excuse  me,  replied  Ma- 
tern  us,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  yon  have 
by  no  means  finished  your  part  of  our  isqniiy. 
You  seem  to  have  spread  your  canvass,  aad  to 
have  touched  the  outlines  of  yoar  plan;  hot 
there  are  other  parts  that  still  require  the  col- 
ouring of  so  masterly  a  hand.  The  stores  of 
knowledge,  with  which  the  ancienta  enlarged 
their  minds,  you  have  fairly  explained,  and,  ia 
contrast  to  that  pleasing  picture,  you  have  given 
us  a  true  draught  of  modem  ignorance.  But 
we  now  wish  to  know,  what  were  the  exercises, 
and  what  the  discipline,  by  which  the  youth  of 
former  times  prepared  themselves  for  the  hon* 
ours  of  their  profession.  It  will  not,  I  believe, 
be  contended,  that  theory,  and  systems  of  art, 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  form  a  genuine 
orator.  It  is  by  practice,  and  by  constant  exer- 
tion, that  the  faculty  of  speech  improves,  till  the 
genius  of  the  man  expands,  and  flourishes  ta  its 
full  vigour.  This,  I  think,  you  will  not  deny, 
and  my  two  friends,  if  I  may  judge  by  their 
looks,  seem  to  give  their  assent.  Aper  and  Se- 
cundus  agreed  without  hesitation. 

Messala  proceeded  as  follows :  Having,  as  I 
conceive,  shown  the  seed-plots  of  ancimt  elo- 
quence, and  the  fountains  of  science,  from  which 
they  drew  such  copious  streams  ;  it  remains 
now  to  give  some  idea  of  the  labour,  the  assidu- 
ity, and  the  exercises,  by  which  they  trained 
themselves  to  their  profession.  I  need  not  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  method  and 
constant  exercise  are  indispensable :  for  who  can 
hope,  without  regular  attention,  to  master  ab- 
stract schemes  of  philosophy,  and  embrace  the 
whole  compass  of  the  sciences?  Knowledge 
must  be  grafted  in  the  mind  by  frequent  medi- 
tation ;S  to  that  must  be  added  the  faculty  of 


3  The  ancient  critics  made  a  wide  distinction  between 
a  mere  (acility  of  speech,  and  what  they  called  the  oca- 
toricnl  faculty.  This  Is  fully  explained  by  Asiaias 
Pollio,  who  said  of  himself,  that  by  pleading  at  first  with 
propriety,  he  succeeded  so  fer  as  to  be  often  called  epoo ; 
by  pleading  frequently,  he  began  U>  lose  the  pipprieiy 
with  which  he  set  out-,  and  the  raason  was,  taj ' 
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eoiiTqrUig  our  ideas ;  Riid»  to  make  rare  of  our 
impreeaion,  we  must  be  able  to  adorn  our 
thoughts  with  the  colours  of  true  eloquence. 
Hence  it  is  erident  that  the  same  arts, by  which 
the  mind  lajs  in  its  stock  of  knowledge,  must 
be  stiU  pursued,  in  order  to  attain  a  clear  and 
graceful  manner  of  conveying  that  knowledge 
to  others.  This  may  be  thoui^t  refined  and 
too  abstruse.  If,  however,  we  are  still  to  be 
told  that  science  and  elocution  are  things  in 
themselves  distinct  and  unrelated;  this,  at 
least,  may  be  assumed,  that  he,  who,  with  a 
fund  of  previous  knowledge,  undertakes  the 
province  of  oratory,  will  bring  with  him  a 
mind  well  seasoned,  and  duly  prepared  for  the 
study  and  exercise  of  real  eloquence. 

XXXIV.  The  practice  of  our  ancestors  was 
agreeable  to  this  theory.  The  youth,  who  was 
intended  for  public  declamation,  went  forth, 
under  the  care  of  his  father,  or  some  near  relap> 
tion,  with  all  the  advantages  of  home-discipline ; 
his  mind  was  expanded  by  the  fine  arts,  and 
impregnated  with  science.  He  was  conducted 
to  the  most  eminent  orator  of  the  time.  Under 
that  illustrious  patronage  he  visited  the  forum ; 
be  attended  his  patron  upon  all  occasions ;  he 
listened  with  attention  to  his  pleadings  in  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  and  his  public  harangues 
before  the  people ;  he  heard  him  in  the  warmth 
of  argument ;  be  noted  his  sudden  replies,  and 
thus,  in  the  field  of  battle,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  he  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  rhe- 
torical warfare.  The  advantages  of  this  method 
are  obvious :  the  young  candidate  gained  cour- 
age, and  improved  his  judgment  i  he  studied  in 
open  day,  amidst  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  where 
nothing  weak  or  idle  could  be  said  with  impu- 
nity ;  where  every  thing  absurd  was  instontly 
rebuked  by  the  judge,  exposed  to  ridicule 
by  the  adversaxyi  and  condemned  by  the  whole 
bar. 

In  this  manner  the  student  was  initiated  in 
the  rules  of  sound  and  manly  eloquence  \  and, 
though  it  be  true,  that  he  placed  himself  under 
the  aoBpices  of  one  orator  only,  he  heard  the 
rest  in  their  tun,  and  in  that  diversity  of  tastes 
wliieh  always  prevails  in  mixed  assemblies,  he 
was  enabled  to  distinguish  what  was  excellent 
or  defective  in  the  kind.  The  orator  in  actual 
business  was  the  best  preceptor  i  the  instructions 
which  be  gave,  were  living  eloquence,  the  sub- 
stance, and  not  the  shadow.  He  was  himself 
a  teal  combatant,  engaged  with  a  Jealous  antag- 
onist, both  in  earnest,  and  not  like  gladiators, 
in  a  mock  contest,  fighting  for  prizes.    It  was  a 


pracUea  he  acquired  rashnofls,  not  a  jast  confidonce  in 
himself;  a  fioent  &cUil7,  not  the  true  Ikculty  of  an 
orator.  "  Commode  agendo  factum  est,  m  s»pe  agerem ; 
■0pe  agendo,  ut  minas  commode ;  quia  scilicet  nlmla 
frcllitas  magis  quam  fiicultas,  nee  ftducla.  sed  temeritas, 
paiator.'*  QidntU.  lib.  zU. 


struggle  for  yictory,  before  an  andience  always 
changing,  yet  always  full  $  where  the  speaker 
had  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  admirers  i  and 
between  both,  what  was  brilliant  met  with 
applause  $  what  was  defective,  was  sure  to  be 
condemned.  In  this  clash  of  opinions,  the 
genuine  orator  flourished,  and  acquired  that 
lasting  fame,  which,  we  all  know,  does  not 
depend  on  the  voice  of  friends  only,  but  must 
rebound  from  the  benches  filled  with  your  ene- 
mies.  Extorted  applause  is  the  best  suffrage. 

In  that  school,  the  youth  of  expectation,  such 
as  I  have  delineated,  was  reared  and  educated 
by  the  most  eminent  genius  of  the  times.  In 
the  forum,  he  was  enlightened  by  the  experience 
of  others  i  he  was  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  accustomed  to  the  eye  of  the  judges, 
habituated  to  the  looks  of  a  numerous  audience, 
and  acquainted  with  the  popular  taste.  After 
this  preparation,  he  was  called  forth  to  conduct 
a  prosecution,  or  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole 
weight  of  the  defence.  The  fruit  of  his  appli- 
cation was  then  seen  at  once.  He  was  equal, 
in  his  first  outset,  to  the  most  arduous  business. 
Thus  it  was  that  Crassus,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen,3  stood  forth  the  accuser  of  Papirius  Carbo  i 
thus  Julius  Ciesai^  at  one  and  twenty,  arraigned 
Dolabella ;  Asinius  Pollio,  about  the  same  age, 
attacked  Caius  Cato ;  and  Calvus,  but  a  little 
older,  flamed  out  against  Vatinius.  Their  sev- 
eral speeches  are  still  extant,  and  we  all  read 
them  with  admiration. 

XXXV.  In  opposition  to  this  system  of  edu- 
cation, what  is  our  modem  practice  ?  Our  young  I 
men  are  led^  to  academical  prolusions  in  the' 
school  of  vain  professors,  who  call  themselves 


3  There  is  In  this  place  a  trifling  mistake,  either  in 
Messala,  the  speaker,  or  In  the  copyists.  Crassus  wae- 
boro  A.  U.  C.  614.  See  s.  18.  note.  Papirius  Carbo,. 
the  person  acctued,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  634,  and  the 
prosecution  was  in  the  following  year,  when  Orassoa 
expressly  says,  that  be  was  then  only  one  and  twenty. 
*'Qnippe  qui  omnium  maturime  ad  publicas  causae 
accesserim,  annosque  natus  xntrm  bt  vtomn,  nobllis- 
simum  hominem  et  eloquentissimum  in  judicium  vocar- 
im."  Cicero,  De  Oral.  lib.  ill.  s.  74.  Pliny  the  consul 
was  another  instance  of  early  pleading.  He  aays  him- 
self, that  he  began  his  career  in  the  forum  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and,  after  long  practice,  he  could  only  see  the 
functions  of  an  orator  as  it  were  in  a  mist.  **0ndevU- 
cesimo  statisanno  dicere  in  fbro  ccepi,et  nunc  demum, 
quid  praesiare  debeat  orator,  adhnc  tamen  per  caliglnem 
video."  Lib.  ▼.  episL  8.  Qaintillan  relates  of  Caesar, 
Calvus,  and  Pollio,  that  they  all  three  appeared  at  the 
bar,  long  before  they  arrived  at  their  queeslorian  age, 
which  was  seven  and  twenty.  "Calvus, Caesar,  Pollio^ 
muhum  ante  quaestoriam  omnes  atatem  gravissim* 
judicia  susceperunL"   Quintilian,  lib.  zil.  cap.  6. 

4  Lipsius,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  says,  that  he 
once  thought  that  the  word  actna  in  the  text  ought  to  be 
changed  to  achda;  but  he  aftenrards  saw  his  mistake. 
The  place  of  fictitious  declamation  and  spurious  elo- 
quence, where  the  teachers  played  a  ridiculous  parv 
was  properly  called  a  theatrical  scans. 
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rhetorieitns ;  «  nee  of  imposton,  who  made 
their  first  appearance  at  Rome,  not  lon^  before 
the  days  of  Cicero.  That  they  were  unwel- 
come visitors,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  silenced  by  the  two  censors,i 
Crassus  and  Domitius.  They  were  ordered, 
says  Cicero,  to  shut  up  their  school  of  impu- 
dence. Those  scenes,  however,  are  open  at 
present,  and  there  our  young  students  listen  to 
mountebank  oratory.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
determine  which  is  most  fatal  to  all  true  genius, 
the  place  itself,  the  company  that  frequent  it, 
or  the  plan  of  study  universally  adopted.  Can 
the  place  impress  the  mind  with  awe  and 
respect,  where  none  are  ever  seen  but  the  raw, 
the  unskilful,  and  the  ignorant  ?  In  such  an 
assembly  what  advantage  can  arise  ?  Boys 
harangue  before  boys,  and  young  men  exhibit 
before  their  fellows.  The  speaker  is  pleased 
with  his  declamation,  and  the  hearer  with  his 
judgment.  The  very  subjects  on  which  they 
display  their  talents,  tend  to  no  useful  purpose. 
They  are  of  two  sorts,  persuasive  or  controver- 
sial. The  first,  supposed  to  be  of  the  lighter 
kind,  are  usually  assigned  to  the  youngest  scho- 
lars ;  the  last  are  reserved  for  students  of  longer 
practice  and  riper  judgment.  But,  gracious 
powers  !  what  are  the  compositions  produced  on 
these  occasions  ? 

The  subject  is  remote  from  truth,  and  even 
probability,  unlike  any  thing  that  ever  happen- 
ed in  human  life ;  and  no  wonder  if  the  super- 
structure perfectly  agrees  with  the  foundation. 
It  is  to  these  scenic  exercises  that  we  owe  a 


1  Lucius  Llcinius  Crassus  and  Domitius  JEnobarbus 
were  censors  A.  U.  G.  662.  Crassus  himself  informs  us, 
that,  for  two  years  together,  a  new  race  of  men,  called 
BhetoricUui8,or  masters  of  eloquence,  kept  open  schools 
at  Rome,  UU  he  thought  fit  to  exercise  his  censorian 
authoritj,  and  bj  an  edict  to  banish  the  whole  tribe  from 
tlM  city  of  Rome :  and  this,  he  sajs,  he  did,  not,  as  some 
people  suggested,  to  hinder  the  talents  of  youth  from 
being  cultivated,  but  to  save  their  genius  from  being 
corrupted,  and  the  joung  mind  from  being  confirmed  in 
sluuneless  ignorance.  Audacity  was  all  the  new  masters 
could  teach ;  and  this  being  the  only  thing  to  be  acquir- 
ed on  tluit  stage  of  impudence,  he  thought  it  the  duty 
of  a  Roman  censor  to  crush  the  mischief  in  the  bud. 
**  Latini  (sic  diis  placet)  hoc  biennio  magistrl  dicendi 
extiterunt;  quok  ego  censor  edicto  meo  sustuleram; 
non  quo  (ut  nescio  quos  dicere  aiebant)  acui  ingenia 
adolescentium  nollem,  sed,  contra,  ingenia  obtundi 
nolui,  corroborari  impudentiam.  Hoa  vcro  novos  ma- 
gistros  nihil  intelligebam  posse  docere,  nisi  ut  auderent 
Hoc  cum  unum  traileretur,  et  cum  Impudentite  ludus 
esset,  putavl  esse  censoris,  ne  longius  Id  serperet  pro- 
videre."  De  Orat.  lib.  iiL  s.  93  and  H.  Aulus  Gellius 
mentions  a  former  expulsion  of  the  rhetoricians,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  in  the  consulship  of  Fannius 
Strabo  and  Valerius  Messala,  A.  U.  C.  593.  He  gives 
the  words  of  the  decree,  and  also  of  the  edict,  by  which 
the  tsacliers  were  banished  by  Crassus,  several  years 
after.  See  A  ChOiutj  NoeUa  AUUm,  lib.  xv.  cap.  2. 
See  also  Saetoaloi,  De  Claria  SJut.  s.  1. 


number  of  frivolous  topies,  nieh  mm  flie  Mwari 
due  to  the  slayer  of  a  tyrant ;  the  election  to  be 
made  by  ^  violated  vii^ns  ;  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies proper  to  be  used  during  a  raging  pesti- 
lence ;  the  loose  behaviour  of  married  women  \ 
with  other  fictitious  subjects,  hackneyed  in  the 
schools,  and  seldom  or  never  heard  of  in  our 
courts  of  justice.  These  imaginary  questions 
are  treated  with  gaudy  flourishes,  and  all  tbe 
fumor  of  unnatural  language.  But  after  all 
this  mighty  parade,,  call  these  striplings  from 
their  schools  of  rhetoric,  into  the  presence  of 
the  judges,  and  to  the  real  business  of  the  bar  ;* 


2  Seneca  has  left  a  collection  of  declamations  in  tba 
two  kinds,  viz.  the  persuasive,  and  controversial.  See 
his  ScAsoBijB,  and  Contbovkbsia.  In  the  first  clasa, 
the  questions  are.  Whether  Alexander  should  attempt 
the  Indian  ocedn  %  Whether  he  should  enter  Babylon, 
when  the  augurs  denounced  impending  danger  1  Whe- 
ther Cicero,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Mark  Ani^ny, 
should  burn  all  his  works  1  The  subjects  in  the  second 
class  are  more  complex  A  priestess  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  band  of  pirates,  and  sold  to  slavery.  The  pop- 
chaser  abandoned  her  to  prostitution.  Her  persoa 
being  rendered  venal,  a  soldier  made  his  oftrs  of 
gallantry.  She  desired « the  price  of  her  prostituted 
charms ;  but  the  military  man  reeolved  to  use  force  and 
insolence,  and  she  stabbed  him  in  the  attempt.  For  this 
she  was  prosecuted,  and  acquitted.  She  then  desired  to 
be  restored  to  her  rank  of  priestess ;  that  point  was 
decided  against  her.  These  instances  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  trifling  declamations,  into  which  such 
a  man  as  Seneca  was  betrayed  by  his  own  imag ination. 
Petronius  has  described  the  literary  farce  of  the  schnr^ls. 
Young  men,  he  says,  were  there  trained  up  in  fi>lly, 
neither  seeing  nor  hearing  an/  thing  that  could  be  of 
use  in  the  business  of  life.  They  were  taught  lo  think 
of  nothing,  but  pirates  loaded  with  fetters  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  tyrants,  by  their  edicts,  commanding  sons  to 
murder  their  faUiers ;  the  responses  of  oracles  demand- 
ing a  sacrifice  of  three  or  more  virgins,  in  order  to 
abate  an  epidemic  pestilence.  All  these  disconrses,  void 
of  G^tn^on  sense,  are  tricked  out  in  the  gaudy  coloars 
of  exmaisiie  eloquence,  soft,  sweet,  and  seasoned  to  the 
palate.  In  this  ridiculous  boy's-play  the  scholan  trifle 
away  their  time ;  they  are  laughed  at  in  the  forum,  and 
still  worse,  what  they  learn  in  their  youth  they  do  not 
forget  at  an  advanced  age.  "Ego  adolescentulos  exis> 
timo  in  scholis  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  Its,  qua 
in  usu  habemus,  aut  audiunt  aut  vident;  sed  pintae 
cum  catenis  in  littore  stantes,  et  tyrannos  edicta  scri- 
bentes,  quibus  imperent  filiis,  ut  patrum  suorum  capiu 
pnecidant;  sed  response  in  pestilentia  data,  ut  virgines 
tres  aut  plures  immolentur;  sed  mellitos  verboram 
globos,  et  omnia  dicta  iactaque  quasi  papavers  et 
sesamo  sparsa.  Nunc  pueri  in  scholis  ludunt ;  Juvcdcs 
ridentur  in  foro;  et,  quod  uiroque  turphis  est,  quod 
quisque  perperam  discit,  in  senectuie  confiteri  qoa 
vult."   Petron.  in  Scdyrieo^  cap.  3  and  4. 

3  Here  unfortunately  begins  a  chasm  In  the  original. 
The  words  are,  "Com  ad  veros  judices  ventum  est, 
*  m  *  m  rem  cogltare  «  *  «  «  nihil  humile,  nihil 
abjectum  eloqui  poterat."  This  is  unintelllble.  What 
follows  from  the  words  magna  ehguentia  sicutjiammet, 
palpably  belongs  to  Maternus,  who  is  the  last  speaker  in 
the  Dialogue.  The  whole  of  what  Secundus  said  is  losiL 
The  expedient  has  been,  to  divide  the  sequel  between 
Secundus  and  Sfatsmus ;  but  that  is  men  patch>work. 
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.  1.  <•  What  figure  wiU  they  make  before  that 
lolemn  judicature  ?  Trained  up  io  chimerical 
exercises,  strangers  to  the  municipal  laws, 
ooacquainted  with  the  principles  of  natural 
justice  and  the  rights  of  nations,  they  will  bring 
with  them  that  false  taste  which  they  have  been 
for  years  acquiring,  but  nothing  worthy  of  the 
public  ear,  nothing  useful  to  their  clients.  They 
have  succeeded  in  nothing  but  the  art  of  making 
themselves  ridiculous.  The  peculiar  quality  of 
the  teacher,*  whatever  it  be,  is  sure  to  transfuse 
itself  into  the  performance  of  the  pupil.  Is 
the  master  haughty,  fierce,  and  arrogant ;  the 
scholar  swells  with  confidence ;  his  eye  threatens 
prodigious  things,  and  his  harangue  is  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  the  common-places  of  school 
oratory,  dressed  up  with  dazzling  splendour,  and 
thundered  forth  with  emphasis.  On  the  other 
hand,  does  the  master  value  himself  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  taste,  for  the  foppery  of  glittering 
eonceits  and  tinsel  ornament;  the  youth  who 
has  been  educated  under  him,  sets  out  with  the 
-same  artificial  prettiness,  the  same  foppery  of 
style  and  manner.  A  simper  plays  on  his  coun- 
tenance ;  his  elocution  is  soft  and  delicate }  his 
action  pathetic;  his  sentences  entangled  in  a 
maze  of  sweet  perplexity ;  he  plays  off  the  whole 
of  his  theatrical  skill,  and  hopes  to  elevate  and 
surprise. 

S.  "  This  love  of  finery,  this  ambition  to  shine 

-^and  glitter,  has  destroyed  all  true  eloquence. 

Oratory  is  not  the  child  of  hireling  teachers ;  it 

^^springs  from  another  source,  from  a  love  of 

W  liberty*  from  a  mind  replete  with  moral  science, 

and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws ;  from  a 

due  respect  for  the  best  examples,  from  profound 

meditation,'  and  a  style    formed    by  constant 


We  are  told  In  the  first  section  of  the  Dialogue,  that  the 
aevcral  persons  present  spoke  their  minds,  each  in  his 
turn  assigning  difTerent  Init  protMi))le  causes,  and  at  limes 
■creeing  on  the  same.  There  can,  thtr  f  >re,  be  no 
douU  but  Secundus  took  his  turn  io  the  cnrso  of  the 
inquiry.  Of  all  the  editors  of  Tacitus,  Brotier  is  the  only 
one  who  has  adverted  to  this  circumstance.  To  supply 
(he  loss,  as  well  as  it  can  now  bo  done  by  conjecture, 
that  ingenious  commentator  has  added  a  supplement, 
with  »i  much  taste,  and  such  a  degree  of  protmbility, 
that  it  has  been  judged  proper  l  >  adopt  what  he  has 
added.  The  thread  of  the  discourse  will  be  unbroken, 
and  the  reader,  It  is  hoped,  will  prefer  a  regular  con- 
tinuity io  a  mere  vacant  space.  The  inverted  commas 
in  the  margin  of  the  text  will  mark  the  supplemental 
part,  as  far  as  section  36,  where  the  original  proceeds 
to  the  end  of  the  Dialogue.  The  sections  of  the  Supple- 
ment will  be  marked,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  with 
figures,  instead  of  the  Roman  numeral  lettera 

4  Petronius  says,  you  may  as  well  expect  thai  the 
person,  who  is  for  ever  shut  up  in  a  kitchen,  should  be 
sweet  and  fresh,  as  that  young  men,  trained  up  in  such 
absurd  and  ridiculous  interludes,  should  Improve  their 
taste  or  judgment.  '*  Qui  Inter  hnc  nutriuntur,  non 
tnagis  sapere  possunt,  quara  t)ene  olere,  qui  in  culina 
habitant."   Pelronlus,  in  fih^yr/ro,  a  2 

5  The  means  by  which  an  orator  is  nourlihed,  formed. 


practice.  While  these  were  thought  essential 
requisites,  eloquence  flourished.  But  the  true 
beauties  of  language  fell  into  disuse,  and  oratory 
went  to  ruin.  The  spirit  evaporated ;  I  fear,  to 
revive  no  more.  I  wish  I  may  prove  a  false  pro- 
phet, but  we  know  the  progress  of  art  in  every 
age  and  country.  Rude  at  first,  it  rises  from 
low  beginnings,  and  goes  on  improving,  till  it 
reaches  the  highest  perfection  in  the  kind.  But 
at  that  point  it  is  never  stationaiy:  it  soon 
declines,  and  from  the  corruption  of  what  is 
good,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man,  nor  in  the 
power  of  human  faculties,  to  rise  again  to  the 
same  degree  of  excellence. 

3.  "Messala  closed  with  a  degree  of  Teh*- 
mence,.  and  then  turning  to  Matemus  and 
Secundus,^  it  is  yours,  he  said,  to  pursue  this 
train  of  argument ;  or  if  any  cause  of  the  decay 
of  eloquence  lies  still  deeper,  you  will  oblige  vs 
by  bringing  it  to  light.  Maternus,  I  presume, 
will  find  no  diflSiculty:  a  poetic  genius  holds 
commerce  with  the  gods,  and  to  him  nothing 
will  remain  a  secret.  As  for  Secundiu,  be  has 
been  long  a  shining  ornament  of  the  forum,  and 
by  his  own  experience  knows  how  to  distinguish 
genuine  eloquence  from  the  corrupt  and  vicious. 
Matemus  heard  this  sally  of  his  friend's  good 
humour  with  a  smile.  The  task,  he  said,  whieh 
you  have  imposed  upon  us,  we  will  endeavour 
to  execute.  But  though  I  am  the  interpreter  of 
the  gods,  I  must,  notwithstanding,  request  that 
Secundus  may  take  the  lead.  He  is  master  of 
the  subject,  and,  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
experience  is  better  than  inspiration. 

4.  "Secundus 7  complied  with  his  friend's 
request.  I  yield,  he  said,  the  more  willingly,  as 
I  shall  hazard  no  new  opinion,  but  rather  con- 


and  raised  to  eminence,  are  here  enumerated.  These 
are  the  requisites,  that  lead  to  that  distinguished  elo* 
quence,  which  Is  finely  described  by  Petronius,  when 
he  says,  a  sublime  oration,  but  sublime  within  due 
iKiunds,  is  noiiher  def.irmed  with  affectation,  nor  tur- 
gid in  any  part,  but,  depending  on  truth  and  simplicity, 
rises  Io  unaffected  grandeur.  "Orandla,  el,  ut  ita 
dicam,  pudica  oraiio,  non  est  maculosa,  nee  tuiglda, 
sed  naturall  pulchritudine  ezsurglL"  Petroahia,  in 
Satt/rirOf  s.  2. 

6  Maternus  engaged  for  himself  and  Secuodos,  that 
they  would  communicate  their  sentiments :  fee  i.  18. 
In  consequence  of  that  promise,  Messala  now  calls 
upt>n  them  both.  They  have  already  declared  then- 
selves  admirers  of  ancient  eloquence.  It  now  remains 
to  be  known,  whether  they  agree  with  Mesaala  as  to  the 
caus^  that  occasioned  a  rapid  decline :  or  whether  tfiey 
can  produce  new  reasons  of  their  own. 

7  Secundus  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion.  This  Is 
managed  by  Brotier  with  great  an  and  judgment,  since 
it  is  evidenl.  In  the  original  text,  that  Matemus  closed 
the  debaU.  According  to  what  is  said  In  the  Intiodoe- 
tlon  to  the  Dialogue,  Secundus  agrees  with  Mesaala  upon, 
most  points,  but  still  assigns  diflbrent,  but  probable 
reasons.  A  revolutVon,  be  says,  happened  In  IHera- 
lure;  a  new  taste  prevailed,  and  the  worst  ssodels 
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finn  whmt  baa  been  urged  by  Messala.  It  is 
keertain,  tbat,  as  painters  are  fonned  by  painters, 
/and  poets  by  tbe  exampfe  of  poets,  so  the  youn<; 
orator  must  learn  his  art  from  orators  ouly.  In 
the  schools  of  rhetoricians, i  who  think  them- 
selves the  fountain-head  of  eloquence,  every 
tiling  is  false  and  vitiated.  The  true  principles 
of  the  persuasive  art  are  never  known  to  the 
professor,  or  if  at  any  time  there  may  be  found 
a  preceptor  of  superior  genius,  can  it  be  expected 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  transfuse  into  the  mind 
of  his  pupil  all  his  own  conceptions,  pure,  un-' 


cious  examples  this  was  aceomplishedy  hai 
explained  by  our  friend  Messala. 

5.  "  We  are  none  of  us  strangers  to  those 
happy  time^,  when  Home,  grown  weary  of  her 
vast  renown  in  arms,  began  to  think  of  stiikiii^ 
into  new  paths  of  fame,  no  longer  willing  to 
depend  on  the  glory  of  our  ancestors.  The  whole 
power  of  the  state  was  centred  in  a  single  mlsr, 
and  by  the  policy  of  the  prince,  men  were  tanglit 
to  think  no  more  of  ancient  honour.  Inventiosi 
was  on  the  stretch  for  novelty,  and  all  looked 
for  something  better  than  perfeotion  i  sometlilii^ 
mixed,  and  free  from  error  ?     The  sensibility  Irare,  far-fetched,  and  exquisite.   New  modes  off 


\ 


of  the  master,  since  we  have  allowed  him  genius, 
will  be  an  impediment  t  the  uniformity  of  the 
same  dull  tedious  round  will  give  him  disgust, 
and  the  student  will  turn  from  it  with  aversion. 
And  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  decay 
of  eloquence  would  not  have  been  so  rapid,  if 
other  causes,  more  fatal  than  the  corruption  of 
the  schools,  had  not  co-operated.     When  the 


wont  models  became  the  objects  of  imitation,^  .stab  to  all  true  eloquence.*    When  I  say  this. 


•ad  not  only  the  young  men  of  the  age,  but 
even  the  whole  body  of  the  people  admired 
the  new  way  of  speaking,  eloquence  fell  at 
onee  into  that  state  of  degeneracy,  from  which 
nothing  can  recover  it.  We,  who  came  after- 
wards, found  ourselves  in  a  hopeless  situation ; 
we  were  driven  to  wretched  expedients,  to  forced 
conceits,  and  the  glitter  of  frivolous  sentences ; 
we  were  obliged  to  hunt  after  wit,  when  we 
eould  be  no  longer  eloquent     By  what  pemi- 


were  deemed  worthy  of  Imitation.  The  emotions  of 
the  heart  wtn  suppressed.  Men  could  no  longer  yield 
to  the  Impulse  of  genius.  They  endeavoured  to  embel- 
lidi  their  composition  with  novelty ;  they  sparkled  with 
wit,  and  amused  their  readers  with  point,  antithesis, 
and  fbrced  conceits.  Vhey  fell  Into  the  case  of  the 
man  who,  according  to  Martial,  was  ingenious,  but  not 
eloquem: 


Gob  inRStat*  BoaMNt  CuHBas 


ate? 

Lfc.«tt.ip|g.& 

I  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  already  said  in  the  notes, 
concerning  the  teachers  of  rhetoric ;  bat  it  will  not  be 
oeeless  to  cite  one  passage  more  from  Petronius,  who  in 
Uteratnre,  as  vrell  as  convivial  pleasure,  may  be  allowed 
to  be  arhtUr  eUgantianim.  llie  rhetoricians,  he  says, 
same  orighially  from  Asia ;  they  were,  however,  neither 
kBown  to  Pindar,  and  the  nine  lyric  poets,  nor  to  Plato, 
or  Demosthenes.  They  arrived  at  Athens  in  evil  hour, 
and  fanporied  whh  them  that  enormous  frothy  loquacity, 
which  at  once,  like  a  pestilence,  blasted  all  the  powers 
of  genius,  and  established  the  roles  of  corrupt  eloquence. 
^'Nondum  umbraUcus  doctor  ingenia  deleverat,  cum 
Plndaros  novomque  lyrlci  Homericis  versibus  canere 
non  Umuerunt.  Certe  neque  Plaiona,  neque  Demos- 
ihenem,  ad  hoc  genus  exercitationis  accessissa  video. 
Nuper  ventoaa  Isthac  et  enormis  loquacitas  Athcnas 
ez  Asia  commlgravit,  animosque  juvenum  ad  magna 
surgemes  veloti  pesUlenti  qnodun  sidere  afflavit; 
Sonique  comipta  eloqoentisB  regula  stetit  et  obtinuit." 

*tQn.  /Sbfyileeii)  s.  %  ^ 


pleasure  were  devised.  In  that  period  of  lux- 
ury and  dissipation,  when  the  rage  for 
inventions  was  grown  epidemic,  Sencea 
His  talents  were  of  a  peculiar  sort,  acute, 
fined  and  polished ;  but  polished  to  a  degree  that 
made  him  prefer  affectation  and  wit  to  troth  and 
nature.  The  predominance  of  his  genius  was 
great,  and,  by  consequence,  he  gave  the  mortal 


let  me  not  be  suspected  of  that  low  malignity 
which  would  tarni«h  the .  fame  of  a  great  char* 
acter.  I  admire  the  man,  and  the  philosopher. 
The  undaunted  firmness  with  which  he  bimved 
the  tyrant's  frown,  will  do  immortal  honour  to 
his  memory.  But  the  fact  is,  (and  why  should 
I  disguise  it  ?)  the  virtues  of  the  writer  htrm 
undone  his  country. 

6.  "  To  bring  about  this  unhappy  revolutioBy 
no  man  was  so  eminently  qualified.^     His  m- 


2  When  the  public  taste  was  vitiated,  and  to  elevate 
and  surpristj  as  Bayes  says,  was  the  new  wojf  tf  wriir 
ingf  Seneca  is,  with  good  reason,  ranked  in  the  class 
of  ingenious,  but  affected  authors.  Menage  says,  if  all 
the  books  in  the  world  were  In  the  fire,  there  is  notoste, 
whom  he  would  so  eagerly  snatch  from  the  flames  as 
Plutarch.  That  author  never  tires  him ;  he  reads  him 
often  and  always  finds  new  beauties.  He  caanot  say 
the  same  of  Seneca ;  not  but  there  are  admiraUe  pae> 
sages  in  his  works,  but  when  brought  to  the  test  they 
lose  their  apparent  beauty  by  a  close  examination. 
Seneca  serves  to  be  quoted  In  the  warmth  of  cooveraa- 
tion,  but  Is  not  of  equal  value  in  the  closet.  Whatever 
be  the  subject,  he  wishes  to  shine,  and,  by  consequence, 
his  thoughts  are  too  refined,  and  often /oiM.  Matagi- 
ana,  torn.  ii.  p.  I. 

3  This  charge  against  Seneca  is  by  no  means  new. 
Quintilian  was  his  contemporary ;  he  saw  and  beard 
the  man,  and,  in  less  than  twenty  years  after  his  death, 
pronounced  judgment  against  him.  In  the  conclusioa 
of  the  first  chapter  of  his  tenth  book,  after  having  given 
an  account  of  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  he  says, 
he  reserved  Seneca  for  the  last  place,  because,  having 
always  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a 
liad  taste,  he  was  supposed  to  bo  influenced  by  mollvee 
of  persoual  eumity.  But  the  case  was  otherwise.  H« 
saw  that  Seneca  was  the  favourite  of  the  times,  and,  to 
check  the  torrent  that  threatened  the  roln  of  all  trae 
eloquence,  he  exerted  his  best  ufli>rts  to  diffuse  a  sounder 
judgment.  He  did  not  wish  that  Seneca  should  bo  laid 
aside :  but  he  coold  not  in  silence  see  him  prefBrred  to 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  whom  thai  writer  ea- 
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en 


dtntendiBg  ^§m  larg*  and  conprchcnsivc  i  his 
gtnlut  rieh  and  powerful  i  his  way  of  thinking 


dsatoured  lo  depreciate,  conecimisihat,  haTtni;  chosen  a 
dlllbrBfit  aiyle,  he  coald  not  hope  to  please  llie  taale  of 
thow  who  were  charmed  with  the  authprs  of  a  former 
daf«  But  Seneca  wae  aiill  in  (aahion;  hla  paniaana 
continued  to  admire,  thi>uf  h  it  cannot  be  said  ilial  ihcjr 
imitated  him.  He  fell  short  of  the  ancients,  and  they 
were  still  more  beneath  their  model.  Since  they  were 
coBtom  to  eopy,  It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had  been 
abU  to  tIo  with  him.  He  pleased  l>y  his  defects,  and  the 
herd  of  Imitators  chose  the  worst.  They  acquired  a 
▼IciouB  manner,  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  re • 
aambled .their  master.  But  the  truth  Is,  they  disgraced 
him.  Seneca,  h  must  be  allowed,  had  many  great  and 
ascsUent  qoaUtJes ;  a  lively  Imaflnatlon,  vast  erudition, 
•ad  ozlMislvtt  knowledge.  He  irequently  employed 
othars  to  make  researches  for  him,  and  was  often  de- 
nelved.  He  embraced  all  subjects;  in  his  philosophy, 
not  always  profound,  but  a  keen  censor  of  the  manners, 
and  on  moral  subjects  truly  admirable.  He  has  brilliant 
paaaagas,  and  beantlfhl  sentiments;  but  the  expression 
is  iB  a  Mia  tasts,  the  more  dangerous,  as  he  abounds 
whk  dollghtlhl  vices.  Tou  would  have  wished  that  he 
had  written  with  his  own  Imagination,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  others.  To  sum  up  his  character;  had  he 
known  how  to  rate  little  things,  had  he  been  above  the 
petty  ambition  of  always  shining,  liad  he  not  been  fond 
of  hlmseU^  had  ho  not  weakened  his  force  by  minute 
•ad  daasilng  aeaiaoeesi  he  would  have  gained,  not  the 
admiration  of  boys,  but  the  sttflk«(e  of  the  judicious. 
At  present  he  may  be  read  wHh  safety  by  those  who 
have  made  acquaintance  with  better  models.  His  works 
aiB>rd  the  fahrest  opportuni^  of  distinguishing  the  bean- 
tiaa  of  fine  writing  firom  tlieir  opposHs  vices.  He  has 
■weh  to  be  approved,  and  even  admired :  bat  a  just 
isloction  Is  necessary,  and  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  lie 
did  not  choose  for  hhnsell  Such  wai  the  judgment  of 
Qttlntillan :  the  learned  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to 
have  tlie  whole  passage  In  the  author's  words,  rather 
than  be  referred  to  another  book.  **  Ex  Industria  Sen- 
ecam,  in  omni  genere  eloquentls  versatom,  distuli, 
propter  vulgatum  felso  de  me  oplnlonem,  qtm  damnare 
snm,  et  Invisum  quoque  habere  sum  creditus.  Quod 
accldh  mlhl,  dum  corruptnm,  et  omnibus  vitiie  fraaum 
dlcendi  genus  revocar»  ad  severlora  judicia  contendo. 
Turn  amem  solus  hie  fere  In  roanlbus  adolescentlftm 
Ml  Quern  non  equldem  omnino  conabar  excutere, 
sed  potloribos  prwfetrl  non  sinebaro,  quos  llie  non  des- 
titerat  Incessere,  cum,  diversi  sibi  conscius  generis, 
placere  se  In  dicendo  posse  lis  quibus  llll  placereni,  dlfll- 
deret  Amabant  aulem  eum  magis,  quam  Imitabantur ; 
tantumqua  ab  illo  dcfluebant,  quantum  llie  ab  antiquis 
descenderaL  Forei  enim  optandum,  pares,  aut  saltern 
proxlmos,  till  viro  fieri  Sed  placetxit  propter  sola 
vltia,  et  ad  ea  se  quisque  dirigobat  efllni^enda,  quae 
poterat.  Deinde  cum  se  jactaret  eodem  modo  dicere, 
Senecam  Inlanuibat.  Cujus  et  multc  alioqui  et  magnae 
vlrtutes  fuerunt:  Ingenium  fecile  et  copiosum;  pluri- 
ffltnn  studli ;  et  multarum  renim  cognitio.  In  qua  taroen 
allqTiando  ab  lis,  quibus  imiuirenda  qusedam  roandabat, 
deceptns  est.  Tractavit  eiiam  umnem  fere  studionmi 
materlam;  In  phllosophia  parum  diligens,  egreglus 
tamen  vhJorum  Insectaior.  Multa  in  eo  clarcque  scn- 
tentim;  multa  etiam  moruro  gratia  legenda;  s<*d  in  elo- 
qoendo  corrupta  pleraque,  aupic  eo  perniciusissima, 
quod  abnndat  dulcibus  vitiis.  Vtlli^^  cum  suo  ingenio 
dlxisse,alieno  judicio.  Nam  si  aliqua  cnuttsmpsissut ;  si 
pannn  concuplsset,  si  non  omnia  sua  amasset ;  si  rerum 
pondan  mlnutisshnls  sententlls  non  freglsset,  consensu 


ingenious,  elegant,  and  even  chaiming.    Hk 
researches   in   moral    philosophy   excited    the 


(Hitius  erudititnim,  quam  poeromm  amore  comprobaro* 
tur.  Venim  sic  qutique  jam  robustis,  et  severiore  genera 
satis  firmatJs,  lr<tendus,  vel  Ideo,  quod  exercere  potest 
utrimque  jwlicium.  Multa  enlm  (ut  dizi)  probanda  In 
eo,  multa  etiam  admiranda  sunt;  eligere  modo  cuns 
sit,  quod  utinam  Ipse  feclsset."  Qulntil.  lib.  z.  cap.  1. 
From  this  It  Is  evident,  that  Seneca,  even  In  the  meri- 
dian of  his  feme  and  power,  was  considered  aethe  grand 
corrupter  of  eloquence.  The  charge  is  therefore  renew- 
ed in  this  dialogue,  with  strict  propriety.  RoUIn,  who 
had  nourished  his  mind  with  ancient  literature,  and 
was,  in  his  time,  the  Quintillan  of  France,  has  given  the 
same  opinion  of  Seneca,  wlio,  he  says,  knew  how  to 
play  tlie  critic  on  the  works  of  others,  and  to  condemn 
the  strained  metaphor,  the  forced  conceit,  the  tinsel 
sentence,  and  all  the  blemishes  of  a  corrupt  style,  with- 
out desiring  to  weed  them  out  of  his  own  productions. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  (epist  114),  which  has  been 
mentioned  section  SB,  note,  Seneca  admits  a  general 
depravity  of  tasu,  and  with  great  acuteness,  and.  Indeed, 
elegance,  traces  It  to  Its  source,  to  the  luxury  and  eflemi- 
nets  manners  of  tiie  age ;  he  compares  tlie  florid  orator* 
of  his  time  to  a  set  of  young  fops,  well  powdered  and 
perfumed,  just  Issuing  from  their  toilette.  "  Barbe  el 
coma  nitidos,  de  capsule  totos  ;*'  he  adds,  that  snch  af> 
fected  finery  is  not  the  trae  ornament  of  a  man.  '*Non 
est  omamentum  virile,  cooclnnltas."  And  yet,  saya 
Rollin,  Im  did  not  know  that  he  was  sluing  to  himself 
for  the  picture.  He  aimed  for  ever  at  something  new, 
fer  fetched,  ingenious,  and  pointed.  He  preferred  wit 
to  truth  and  dignified  simplicity.  The  marvellous  was 
with  him  better  than  the  natural ;  and  he  chose  to  sur- 
prise and  daaale,  rather  than  merit  the  approbation  of 
sober  judgment.  His  talents  placed  him  at  tlie  head 
of  the  feshlon,  and  with  those  enchanting  vices  which 
Quintilian  ascribes  to  him,  he  was,  no  doubt,  the  person 
who  contributed  most  to  the  corruption  of  taste  and 
eloquence.  See  RoRln's  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  1.  sur  le 
Gout.  Another  eminent  critlc«  L'Aaaa  OnoTV,  who 
has  given  an  elegant  translation  of  Quintillan,  has.  In 
the  prefece  to  that  work,  entered  fully  Into  the  question 
concerning  the  decline  of  eloquence.  He  admits  that 
Seneca  did  great  mischief,  but  he  takes  the  matter  up 
much  higher.  He  traces  it  to  Ovn>,  and  Imputes  the 
taste  for  wit  and  spurious  ornament,  which  prevailed 
under  the  emperors,  to  the  felse,  but  seducing  chanai 
of  tlua  celebrated  poeL  Ovid  was  undoubtedly  the 
greaust  wit  of  his  time ;  but  his  wit  knew  no  bounds. 
His  feult  was  exuberance.  " Nescivit  quod  bene  cesslt 
rellnquerc,"  says  Seneca,  who  had  himself  the  same 
defect.  Whatever  is  Ovid's  subject,  the  redundance  of  a 
copious  fency  still  appears.  Does  ha  bewail  his  own 
misfortunes;  he  seems  u>  think,  that  unless  he  Is  wlttyi 
he  cannot  bo  an  object  of  compassion.  Does  he  write 
letters  to  and  from  disappointed  lovers;  the  greatest 
part  flows  from  fancy,  and  little  from  the  heart.  He 
gives  us  the  brilliant  for  the  pathetic.  With  these 
faults,  Orid  had  such  enchanting  graces,  that  his  style 
and  manner  infected  every  t)ranch  of  literature.  The 
tribe  of  imitab»rs  had  not  the  genius  of  their  master ; 
but  l)eing  determined  to  shine  In  spite  of  nature,  they 
mined  all  true  taste  and  eloquence.  This  Is  tlie  natural 
pmn-v.BB  of  imiution,  and  Seneca  was  well  aware  of  iL 
He  tells  us  that  the  faults  and  blemishes  of  a  corrupt 
style  are  ever  introduced  by  some  superior  genius,  who 
has  risen  to  eminence  in  bad  writing:  his  admirers  lml> 
tate  a  vicious  manner,  and  thus  a  felse  taste  goes  ronnd 
from  one  to  another.  **  Bmc  ritia  unus  allquls  tadnch. 
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'  admiration  of  all ;  and  moral  philosophy  is  never 
•0  highly  praised,  as  when  the  manners  are  in  a 
state  of  degeneracy.  Seneca  knew  the  taste  of 
the  times.  He  had  th^  art  to  gratify  the  public 
eaiv  His  style  is  neat,  yet  animated ;  concise, 
yet  clear ;  familiar,  yet  seldom  inelegant  Free 
from  redundancy,  his  periods  are  often  abrupt, 
but  they  surprise  by  their  Tivacity.  He  shines 
in  pointed  sentences ;  and  that  unceasing  perse- 
cution of  vice,  which  is  kept  up  with  uncommon 
ardour,  spreads  a  lustre  over  all  his  writings. 
His  brilliant  style  charmed  by  its  novelty. 
Every  page  sparkles  with  wit,  with  gay  allu- 
sions, and  sentiments  of  virtue.  No  wonder 
that  the  graceful  ease,  and  sometimes  the  dig- 
nity of  his  expression,  made  their  way  into  the 
forum.  What  pleased  universally,  soon  found  a 
number  of  imitators.  Add  to  this  the  advan- 
tages of  rank  and  honours.  He  mixed  in  the 
splendour,  and  perhaps  in  the  vices,  of  the  court. 
The  resentment  of  Caligula,  and  the  acts  of  op- 
pression which  soon  after  followed,  served  only 
to  adorn  his  name.  To  crown  all,  Nero  was  his 
pupil,  and  his  murderer.  Hence  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  man  rose  to  the  highest  emi- 
nence. What  was  admired,  was  imitated,  and 
true  oratory  was  heard  no  more.  The  love  of 
novelty  prevailed,  and  for  the  dignified  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  eloquence  no  taste  remained. 
The  art  itself,  and  all  its  necessary  discipline, 
became  ridiculous.  In  that  black  period,  when 
vice  triumphed  at  large,  and  virtue  had  every 
thing  to  fear,  the  temper  of  the  times  was  pro- 
pitious to  the  corrupters  of  taste  and  liberal 
science.  The  dignity  of  composition  was  no 
longer  of  use.  It  had  no  power  to  stop  the 
torrent  of  vice  which  deluged  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  virtue  found  it  a  feeble  protection.  In  such 
a  conjuncture  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heart.     To  be  obscure,  abrupt, 

\  and  dark,  was  the  best  expedient.  Then  it  was 
that  the  affected  sententious  brevity  came  into 
vogue.  To  speak  concisely,  and  with  an  air 
of  precipitation,  was  the  general  practice.  To 
work  the  ruin  of  a  person  accused,  a  single 
sentence,  or  a  splendid  phrase  was  sufficient. 
Men  defended  themselves  in  a  short  brilliant 
expression  i  and  if  that  did  not  protect  them, 
they  died  with  a  lively  apophthegm,  and  their 
last  words  were  wit     This  was  the  fashion 


mb quo  tunc  eloquentia  est:  caeteri  imitantur;  et  alter 
alter!  tradunt."  EpisL  114.  Seoeca,  however,  did  not 
know  Ihal  he  was  describing  himself.  Tacitus  anya  he 
had  a  genius  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  "  Ingenium 
amoHium  et  temporia  ejus  auribus  accommodatum."  He 
adopted  the  UxiXta  of  Ovid,  and  was  able  to  propagate 
them.  For  these  reasons,  the  Abbe  Oedoyn  is  of  opinion, 
thai  Ovid  began  the  mischief  and  Seneca  laid  Uie  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  tree.  It  Is  certain,  that  during  the 
nnaining  period  of  the  empire,  true  eloquence  never 
revtvad. 


introduced  by  Seneca.  The  peenUtr,  hot 
able  vices  of  his  style,  wrought  the  down&ll 
of  eloquence.  The  solid  was  exchanged  for  tlie 
brilliant,  and  they,  who  ceased  to  be  oraton, 
studied  to  be  ingenious. 

7.  *<0f  late,  indeed,  we  have  seen  the  dawn 
of  better  times.     In  the  course  of  the  last  tiz 
years  Vespasian  has  revived  our  hopes.!     The 
friend  of  regular  manners,  and  the  enconragier 
of  ancient  virtue,  by  which  Rome  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  he  has  restored 
the  public  peace,  and  with  it  the  blessings  of 
liberty.   Under  his  propitious  influence,  the  arts 
and  sciences  begin  once  more  to  flourish,  and 
genius  has  been  honoured  with  his  munificenee. 
The  example  of  his  sons  >  has  helped  to  kindla 
a  spirit  of  emulation.  We  beheld,  with  plensim, 
the  two  princes  adding  to  the  dignity  of  their 
rank,  and  their  fame  in  arms,  all  the  graee  and 
elegance  of  polite  literature.     But  it  is  fatally 
true,  that  when  the  public  taste  is  once  cor^ 
rupted,  the  mind  which  has  been  warped,  sel* 
dom  recovers  its  former  tone.     This  difflcnlty 
was  rendered  still  more  insurmountable  by  the 
licentious   spirit  of  our  young  men,  and  the 
popular  applause,  that   encouraged  the  &Ise 
taste  of  the  times.  I  need  not,  in  this  compeoy^ 
call  to  mind  the  unbridled  presumption,  with 
which,  as  soon  as  genuine  eloquence  expired, 
the  young  men  of  the  age  took  possession  of  the 
forum.     Of  modest  worth  and  ancient  manners 
nothing  remained.    We  know  that  in  fonner 
times  the  youthful  candidate  was  introduced  in 
the  forum  by  a  person  of  consular  rank,*  and 
by  him  set  forward  in  his  road  to  fame.    That 


1  Historians  have  concurred  in  taxing  Vespasian  with 
avarice,  in  some  instances,  mean  and  sordid ;  but  they 
agree,  at  the  same  lime,  that  the  use  which  he  made 
of  his  accumulated  riches,  by  encouraging  the  arts,  and 
extending  liberal  rewards  to  men  of  genius,  is  a  snfll- 
cient  apology  for  his  love  of  money. 

2  Tiiua,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  the  friend  of  vinoa 
and  of  every  liberal  art  Even  that  monster  Domltka 
was  versed  in  polite  learning,  and  by  fits  and  starts 
capable  of  intense  application :  but  we  read  In  Tacitns, 
that  his  studies  and  his  pretended  love  of  poetry  served 
as  a  cloak  to  hide  his  real  character.  See  HEafory,  b. 
iv.  a.  86. 

3  Pliny  the  younger  describes  the  young  men  of  his 
time  nidiing  forward  into  the  forum  without  knowledge 
or  decency.  He  was  told,  he  says,  by  persons  advanced 
in  years,  that,  according  to  ancient  usage,  no  young 
man,  even  of  the  first  distinction,  was  allowed  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar,  unless  he  was  introduced  by  on«  of 
consular  dignity.  But,  In  his  time,  all  fences  of  respea 
and  decency  were  thrown  down.  Young  men  scorned 
to  be  introduced ;  they  forced  their  way,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  forum  without  any  kind  of  recommenda- 
tion. **  ^t  hercule  ante  memorlam  meam  (majores  natt 
ita  Solent  dicere),  ne  nobillssimis  quidem  adolescenti- 
bns  locus  erat,  nisi  aliquo  consularl  producanta ;  lania 
veneraUone  pulcherrimum  opus  celebrabatnr.  None 
refroctis  pudoris  et  reverentle  claustris,  omnia  patent 
omnibus.  Nee  Influcuntur.  sad  Imirapunt."  Flin.  lih  Ik 
epist.  14. 
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Uvdable  eniloin  being  tt  tn  end,  all  fences 
were  thrown  down :  no  sense  of  shame  remain- 
ed»  no  respect  for  the  tribunals  of  justice.  The 
nspiring  genius  wanted  no  patronage }  he  scorned 
the  usual  forms  of  a  regular  introduction;  and, 
with  full  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  he 
obtruded  himself  on  the  court.  Neither  the 
solemnity  of  the  place,  nor  the  sanctity  of  laws, 
nor  the  importance  of  the  oratorical  character, 
could  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  young  am- 
bition. Unconscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking,  and  less  seosible  of  his  own  inca- 
pacity, the  bold  adventurer  rushed  at  once  into 
the  most  arduous  business.  Arrogance  supplied 
the  place  of  talents. 

8.  **  To  oppose  the  torrent,  that  bore  down 
every  thing,  the  danger  of  losing  all  fair  and 
honest  fame  was  the  only  circumstance  that 
could  afford  a  ray  of  hope.  But  even  that 
ileoder  fence  was  soon  removed  by  the  arts  of  4 
Lnzgitts  Licinius.  He  was  the  first  that  opened 
a  new  road  to  ambition.  He  intrigued  for 
fnme,  and  filled  the  benches  with  an  audience 
suborned  to  applaud  his  declamations.  He  had 
his  circle  round  him,  and  shouts  of  approbation 
followed.  It  was  upon  that  occasion  that  Do- 
mitius  Afers  emphatically  said.  Eloquence  is 


4  This  want  of  decorum  before  the  tribunala  of  justice 
would  appear  Incredible,  were  il  not  well  attested  by 
the  younger  Pliny.  The  audlience,  he  says,  was  suited 
to  the  orators.  Mercenary  wretches  were  hired  iv> 
applaud  In  the  courts,  where  lliey  were  treated  at  ibc  ex* 


now  at  the  last  gasp.  It  had,  indeed,  at  that 
time  shown  manifest  symptoms  of  decay,  but  itf 
total  ruin  may  be  dated  from  the  introductioa 
of  a  mercenary  band'  to  flatter  and  applaud. 
If  we  except  a  chosen  few,  whose  superior 
genius  has  not  as  yet  been  seduced  from  truth 
and  nature,  the  rest  are  followed  by  their 
partisans,  like  actors  on  the  stage,  subsisting 
altogether  on  the  bought  sufTrsges  of  mean  and 
prostitute  hirelings.  Nor  is  this  sordid  traffic 
carried  on  with  secrecy :  we  see  the  barg^iin 
made  in  the  face  of  the  court ;  the  bribe  is  dis- 
tributed with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were 
in  a  private  party  at  the  orator's  own  house. 
Having  sold  their  voices,  this  venal  crew  rush 
forward  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  the  distri- 
butors of  fame,  and  the  sole  judges  of  literary 
merit.  The  practice  is,  no  doubt,  disgraceful. 
To  brand  it  with  infamy,  two  new  terms  have 
been  invented,^  one  in  the  Greek  language, 
importing  the  venders  of  praise,  and  the  other 
in  the  Latin  idiom,  signifying  the  parasites  who 
sell  their  applause  for  a  supper.  But  sarcastic 
expressions  have  not  been  able  to  cure  the  mis- 
chief;  the  applauders  by  profession  have  taken 
courage,  and  the  name,  which  was  intended  as  a 
stroke  of  ridicule,  is  now  become  an  honourable 
appellation. 

9.  '*  This  infamous  practice  rages  at  present 
with  incrensing  violence.  The  party  no  longer 
consists  of  freebom  citizens ;  our  very  slaves  are 
hired.  Even  before  they  arrive  at  full  age,  we 
see  them  distributing  the  rewards  of  eloquence. 
Without  attending  to  what  is  said,  and  without 


penseof  the  advocate,  as  openly  as  if  they  were  in  a  ban 

quetlng-room.   "  Sequuntur  audilures  acioribus  similes,) 

condual  et  redempti  mancipes.   Convenliur  in  media  i««°««  enough  to  understand,  they  are  sure  to 

basilica,  ubi  tarn  palaro  spurtuln  quam  In  triclinio  JHirowd  the  courts  of  justice,  whenever  a  raw 

danior."  PHn.  lib.  11.  epist  14.    He  adds  in  the  same 

epistle,  Laaoivs  Licwivs  first  introduced  this  cusu>in, 

merely  that  he  might  procure  an  audience.    "  Primus 

buttc  audlendt  morem  indnxit  Largiua  Llclnlus,  hacie- 

nue  tamen  ut  audltorea  corrogaret." 

6  This  anecdote  Is  also  related  by  Pliny,  In  the  fol. 
lowing  manner :  Quintllian,  his  preceptor,  told  him  that 
one  day,  when  he  attended  Domillus  Afer  in  a  cause 
before  the  eenlvmvM,  a  sudden  and  outrageous  noise 
was  heard  tnm  the  adjoining  court.  Afar  made  a 
pause  *,  tho  disturbance  ceased,  and  he  resumed  the 
thread  of  his  discourse.  He  was  interrupted  a  second 
and  third  time.  He  asked,  who  was  the  advocate  thai 
occasioned  so  much  uprotirY  Being  told  that  Licinius 
was  the  person,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  court  In 
these  words :  CttUvmvin  f  tUl  trut  §loqutnc*  it  note  cU 
mn  MwL  *'£x  Qulntiliano,  pnsceptore  meo,  audisse 
meminl:  narrabat  llle,  Aseectabar  Domiiium  Afruin, 
cum  apud  centumviroa  diceret  graviter  et  lente  (hoc 
•nim  1111  actlonis  genus  erat),  audiit  ex  proximo  immo- 
dlcom  faMolKumque  clamorem;  admlratos  reticuil;  ubi 
aUeathia  ftctura  est,  repeilt  quod  ahniperat;  iterum 
elamor,  hemm  reticult;  et  post  silentlum,  coeptt 
Mem  tartio.  Novlsslme  quls  diceret  quesivlL  Re- 
•poneum  est,  Licinius.  Turn  Intermisaa  causa,  Cait- 
voMvnu,  Inquit,  hoo  aaToncitm  paauT."  Lib.  11.  ep. 
14.  Domitlus  Afer  has  been  mentioned,  s.  13,  note. 
Te  what  Is  there  said  of  bim  may  be  added  a  feet 
felated  by  Qnlmilian,  who  says  that  Afer,  when  old 
and  Mpenanuated,  still  continued  at  the  bar,  ex- 


hibiting the  decay  of  genius,  and  every  day  diminishing 
that  high  reputation  which  he  once  possessed.  Hence 
men  said  of  him,  he  had  rather  decline  than  deeiet. 
"  Malle  eum  deficere,  quam  desinere."  Quint,  lib.  xli. 
cap.  II. 

6  The  men  who  applauded  for  hire,  went  from  court 
to  court  to  t>ellow  forth  their  venal  approbation.  Pliny 
says,  No  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  two  of  my  notn«n-^ 
ekUorti  l)oth  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  were  bribed  to 
play  the  part  of  critics.  Their  pay  was  atntut  three 
denarii :  that  at  present  is  the  price  of  eloquence.  "Ex 
judicio  in  judicium  pari  roercede  transitur.  Heri  duo 
noroenclatores  mel  (habent  sane  etatem  eorum,  qui 
nuper  tosras  sompserunt),  ternts  denariis  ad  laudandum 
trahebantur.  TantI  constat,  ut  sis  disertus."  Lib.  if. 
epist.  14. 

7  The  whole  account  of  the  trade  of  pofllng  is  related 
in  the  Dialogue,  on  the  authority  of  Pllny,  ^o  tells  us 
that  those  wretched  sycophants  had  two  nick-names ; 
one  in  Greek,  "So^icXcii,  and  the  other  In  Latin,  Lattdu 
GJSK1 ;  the  former  from  sepAos,  the  usual  exclamation  of 
applause,  as  in  Martial ;  Quid  tarn  grande  aophoe  cla- 
mat  Ubi  turba  tagata;  the  Latin  word  Importing  para- 
sitetj  who  sold  their  praise  for  a  supper.  **  Inde  jam 
non  inurbane  Zo^ocXcif  vocantur;  lisdem  nomen  Latt- 
num  Imposltum  est,  Laudig  jon.  Et  tamen  crescit  Indlee 
lisditas  utraque  lingua  notata."  Lib.  U.  epfsL  14. 
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yowag  man,  Btuxig  with  the  love  of  fame,  but 
without  talents  to  deserve  it,  obtrudes  himself 
in  the  character  of  an  advocate.  The  ball  re- 
■ouads  with  acclamations,  or  rather  with  a  kind 
of  bellowing  {  for  I  know  not  by  what  term  to 
express  that  savage  uproar,  which  would  disgrace 
a  theatre. 

<*  Upon  the  whole,  when  I  consider  these 
infamous  practices,  which  have  brought  so  much 
dishonour  upon  a  liberal  profession,  I  am  far 
from  wondering  that  you,  Maternus,  judged  it 
time  to  sound  your  retreat.  When  yoti  could 
no  longer  attend  with  honour,  you  did  well, 
my  friend,  to  devote  yourself  entirely  to  the 
muses.  And  now,  since  you  are  to  close  the 
debate,  permit  me  to  request,  that,  besides  un- 
folding the  causes  of  corrupt  eloquence,  you  will 
fairly  tell  us,  whether  you  entertain  any  hopes 
of  better  times,  and,  if  you  do,  by  what  means 
a  reformation  may  be  accomplished." 

10.  **  It  is  true,i  said  Maternus,  that  seeing 
the  forum  deluged  by  an  inundation  of  vices, 
I  was  glad,  as  my  friend  expressed  it,  to  sound 
my  retreat.  I  saw  corruption  rushing  on  with 
hasty  strides,  too  shameful  to  be  defended,  and 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  And  yet,  though 
urged  by  all  those  motives,  I  should  hardly 
have  renounced  the  business  of  the  bar,  if  the 
bias  of  my  nature  had  not  inclined  me  to  other 
studies.  I  balanced,  however,  for  some  time. 
It  was,  at  first,  my  fixed  resolution  to  stand  to 
the  last  a  poor  remnant  of  that  integrity  and 
manly  eloquence,  which  still  lingered  at  the  bar, 
and  showed  some  signs  of  life.  It  was  my 
intention  to  emulate,  not,  indeed,  with  equal 
powers,  but  certainly  with  equal  firmness,  the 
bright  models  of  ancient  times,  and,  in  that 
course  of  practice,  to  defend  the  fortunes,  the 
dignity,  and  the  innocence  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
But  the  strong  impulse  of  inclination  was  not 
to  be  resisted.  I  laid  down  my  arms,  and 
deserted  to  the  safe  and  tranquil  camp  of  the 
muses.  But  though  a  deserter,  I  have  not 
quite  forgot  the  service  in  which  I  was  enlisted. 
I  honour  the  professors  of  real  eloquence,  and 
that  sentiment,  I  hope,  will  be  always  warm  in 
oiy  hearL 


1  Pliny  tells  us,  that  he  emplojed  much  of  his  Umo  In 
pleading  causes  before  ihe  cenlumviri;  bat  he  grew 
ashamed  of  the  business^  when  he  found  those  courts 
^tt^B^ted  by  a  set  of  bold  young  men,  and  not  by  lawyers 
of  any^^note  or  consequence.  But  still  the  service  of  his 
friends,  and  his  time  of  life,  induced  him  to  coiiUoue  his 
practice  for  some  while  longer,  lest  he  should  seem,  by 
quitting  it  abruptly,  to  fly  from  fatigue,  not  from  the 
lAdeconun  of  the  place.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
fipnx  but  seldom,  In  order  to  withdraw  himself  by 
degrees.  "  Nos  tamen  adhuc  et  utilitas  amicorum,  et 
iaUoa|aUs,nioratiaracretinet.  Yeremur  enim  ne  forte 
npn  has  indignitates  reliquisse,  sed  laborem  fugisae 
vldeamar.  Siiinus  tamen  solito  rariores,  quod  IniUum 
esigradtfimdeclnsndi."  Lib.  il.  episL  14. 


11.  <«In  my  solitary  walks,  and  fflonMOti  of 
meditation,  it  often  happens,  that  I  fall  into  » 
train  of  thinking  on  the  flourishing  state  of 
ancient  eloquence,  and  the  abject  conditfam  to 
which  it  is  reduced  in  modem  times.    The 
result  of  my  reflections  I  shall  venture  to  uii^ 
fold,  not  with  a  spirit  of  controveny,  nor  yet 
dogmatically  to  enforce  my  own  opinion.     I 
may  differ  in  some  points,  but  from  a  collisioo 
of  sentiments  it  is  possible  that  some  new  light 
may   be   struck  out.     My   friend  Aper  will, 
therefore,  excuse  me,  if  I  do  not,  with  hia;^ 
prefer  the  false  glitter  of  the  modems  to  the  j 
solid  vigour  of  ancient  genius.     At  the  same  r 
time,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  disparage  his  * 
friends.     Messala  too,  whom  you,  SeenBdas, 
have  closely  followed,  will  forgive  me,  if  I  do 
not,  in  every  thing,  coincide  with  his  opiniosi. 
The  vices  of  the  forum,  which  you  have  both, 
as  becomes  men  of  integrity,  attacked  with 
vehemence,  will  not  have  me  for  their  apologisl. 
But  still  I  may  be  allowed  to  aek,  have  not  yoe 
been  too  much  exasperated  against  the  rheto- 
ricians ^ 

(*  I  will  not  say  in  their  favour,  that  I  think 
them  equal  to  the  task  of  reviving  the  hooouie 
of  eloquence ;  but  I  have  known  among  them, 
men  of  unblemished  morals,  of  regular  di»- 
cipline,  great  emdition,  and  talents  every  way 
fit  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to  a  just  taste 
for  science  and  the  persuasive  arts.  In  thli 
number  one  in  particular  >  has  lately  shown  forth 


2  The  person  here  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
rhetoricians,  is  the  celebrated  QuIgUlian,  of  whose 
elegant  taste  and  superior  judgment  it  were  superfluous 
to  say  a  word.  Martial  has  given  his  character  In  two 
lines: 


GkiKia] 


Ukacf^sa 


It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Os!*' 
guri»  (now  CaiakerraO  a  dty  in  Spain,  rendered  ftasees 
by  the  martial  splrltofSertorius,  who  there  stood  a  sta«i 
against  POmpey.  Vosslus,  however,  thinks  that  be 
bom  a  Roman ;  and  Gsdotk,  the  elegant 
mentioned  section  6,  note,  accedes  to  thai  o|dnioD,  i 
Martial  does  not  claim  him  as  his  countryman, 
same  writer  says,  that  it  is  still  uncertaiB  when  Quin- 
tilian  was  born,  and  when  he  died ;  but,  after  a  dUigem 
inquiry,  he  thinks  It  probable  that  the  great  critic  was 
born  towards  the  lauer  end  of  Tiberius ;  and,  of  covrse, 
when  DomitiuB  Afer  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A  U.  C. 
812,  A.  D.  SO,  that  he  was  then  two  and  twenty.  Hie 
Institutions  of  an  Orator  were  written  In  the  latter  end 
of  Domiiian,  when  Quintilian,  as  he  hhneelf  says,  was 
lar  advanced  in  years.  The  time  of  his  death  Is  no 
where  mentioned,  but  it  probably  was  under  Ncrva  or 
Trajan.  It  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  this  admlnhie 
author  was  not  exempt  irom  the  epidemic  vice  of  the 
age  In  which  he  lived.  He  flattered  Domhian,  and  thai 
strain  of  adulation  is  the  only  blemlshin  his  work.  The 
loTo  of  literature  may  bo  said  to  have  been  hla  nUag 
passion ;  but,  In  his  esiimaUon,4earaing  and  fMlne  aiw 
tobordinsie  to  honour,  truth,  uid  virtue. 
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witk  raptrior  Imtra.  Fcom  hii  abilitita,  mil 
that  if  in  tlM  power  of  man  may  fairly  ba  ex- 
pected. A  genittf  like  bit  would  have  been  the 
onament  of  better  timet.  Posterity  will  ad- 
mire and  honour  him.  And  yet  I  would  not 
have  Secundttt  amuse  himself  with  ill-grounded 
hopes  I  neither  the  learning  of  that  most  excel- 
lent man,  nor  the  industry  of  such  as  may  fol- 


£loquence,  or  to  establish  her  former  glory.  It 
is  a  lost  cause.  Before  the  vices,  which  have 
been  so  ably  described,  had  spread  a  general 
infection,  all  true  oratory  was  at  an  end.  The 
revolutions  in  our  government,  and  the  violence 
of  the  times,  began  the  mischief,  and,  in  the  end, 
gave  the  fatal  blow. 

IS.  "  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  this  event. 
In  the  course  of  human  affairs  there  is  no  sta- 
bility, nothing  secure  or  permanent  It  is  with 
our  minds  as  with  our  bodies:  the  latter,  as 
soon  as  they  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
and  seem  to  flourish  in  the  vigour  of  health, 
begin,  from  that  moment,  to  feel  the  gradual  ap- 
proaches of  decay.  Our  intellectual  powers  pro- 
OMd  in  the  same  manner  i  they  gain  strength  by 
^wgrees,  they  anive  at  maturity,  and,  when  they 
ean  no  longer  improTe,  they  languish,  droop, 
and  fade  awij.  This  is  the  law  of  nature,  to 
which  every  age,  and  erery  nation,  of  which 
we  have  any  historical  records,  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  There  is  besides  another  general 
law,  hard  perhaps,  but  wonderfully  ordained, 
and  it  is  thisi  nature,  whose  operations  are 
always  simple  and  uniform,  never  suffers  in 
any  age  or  country,  more  than  one  great  exam- 
ple of  perfection  in  the  kind.'  This  was  the 
case  in  Greece,  that  prolific  parent  of  genius  and 
of  science.  She  had  but  one  Homer,  one  Plato, 
one  Demosthenes.  The  same  has  happened  at 
Rome  I  Virgil  stands  it  the  head  of  his  art,  and 
Cicero  is  still  unrivalled.  During  a  space  of 
soTen  hundred  years  our  ancestors  were  strug- 
*  gUng  to  reach  the  submit  of  perfection :  Cicero 
at  length  aioee ;  he  thundered  forth  his  immor- 
tal energy,  and  nature  was  satisfied  with  the 
wonder  she  had  made.  The  force  of  genius 
could  go  no  further.  A  new  road  to  fame 
wae  to  be  liDvnd.  We  aimed  at  wit,  and  gay 
eoDceit,  and  glittering  sentences.  The  change, 
indeed,  was  greats  but  it  naturally  followed 
the  new  form  of  government  Genius  died 
with  pabUe  liberty. 

13.  •'We  find  that  the  discourse  of  men 


8  Ifalsnivs,  without  Contradicting  Mesaala  or  Secnn- 
due,  gives  his  opinion,  viz.  that  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
however  other  canees  might  conspire,  was  chiefly  occa- 
sioned by  the  mln  of  a  free  eonatiuition.  To  this  he 
adds  another  obesrratlon,  whlcli  seems  to  be  founded  on 
truth,  as  we  find  that,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  Spain 
has  produced  one  CaaTAMTas ;  France,  one  MoLoaa ; 
BnglBn^i  one  SHAxaraaBB,  and  one  Bfiuoa. 


always  conforms  to  the  temper  of  the 
Among  savage  nations  «  language  is  never  eopi* 
ous.  A  few  words  serve  the  purpose  of  barba- 
rians, and  those  are  always  uncouth  and  harsh| 
without  the  artifice  of  connection  i  short,  abrupt, 
and  nervous.  In  a  state  of  polished  society, 
where  a  single  ruler  sways  the  sceptre,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  take  a  softer  tone,  and  Ian- 


low  him,  will  be  able  to  promote  the  interest  of  jguage  grows  more  refined.  But  affectation  fol- 
lows, and  precision  gives  way  to  delicacy.  The 
just  and  natural  expression  is  no  longer  the 
fashion.  Living  in  ease  and  luxury,  men  look 
for  elegance,  aud  hope  by  novelty  to  give  a  grace 
to  adulation.  In  other  nations,  where  the  first 
principles  of  the  civil  union  are  maintained  in 
vigour  \  where  the  people  live  under  the  gov« 
emroent  of  laws,  and  not  the  will  of  man  | 
where  the  spirit  of  liberty  pervades  sU  ranks 
and  orders  of  the  state  i  where  every  individual 
holds  himself  bound,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
to  defend  the  constitution  framed  by  his  ances- 
tors )  where,  without  being  guilty  of  an  impious 
crime,  no  man  dares  to  violate  the  rights  of  the 
whole  community  i  in  such  a  state,  the  national 
eloquence  will  be  prompt,  bold,  and  animated. 
Should  internal  dissensions  shake  the  public 
peace,  or  foreign  enemies  threaten  to  invade  the 
land.  Eloquence  comes  forth  arrayed  in  tenor ; 
she  wields  her  thunder,  and  commands  all 
hearts.  It  is  true,  that  upon  those  occasions 
men  of  ambition  endeavour,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, to  spread  the  flame  of  sedition  \  while 
the  good  and  virtuous  combine  their  force  to 
quell  the  turbulent,  and  repel  the  menaces  of 
a  foreign  enemy.  Liberty  gains  new  strength 
by  the  conflict,  and  the  true  patriot  has  the 
glory  of  serving  his  country,  distinguished  by 
his  valour  in  the  field,  and  in  debate  no  less  ter« 
rible  by  his  eloquence. 

4.  14.  *<  Hence  it  is  that  in  free  govemmentt 
we  see  a  constellation  of  oiators^  Hence  De- 
mosthenes displayed  the  powers  of  his  amaiing 
genius,  and  acquired  immortal  honour.  He 
saw  a  quick  and  lively  people,  dissolved  in  lux- 
ury, open  to  the  seductions  of  wealth,  and  ready 
to  submit  to  a  master  \  he  saw  a  great  and  war- 
like monarch  threatening  destractioB  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country ;  he  saw  that  prince  at 


4  Examples  of  short,  abrupt,  and  even  sublime  speech- 
es out  of  the  mouth  of  Barbarians,  might,  if  the  occasion 
required  it,  be  produced  in  great  aboBdaace.  BSr.  Locke 
has  obserTed,  that  the  humours  of  a  people  may  be 
learned  from  their  usage  of  words.  Seneca  has  said  the 
same,  and,  in  epistle  cxiv.  has  explained  himself  on  the 
subject  with  acute  reasoning  and  beautiful  illustration^ 
The  whole  letter  merits  the  attention  of  the  Judicioue 
critic.  The  remainder  of  this,  and  the  whole  of  the 
following  section,  serve  to  enforce  the  proposition  of 
the  speaker,  tIz.  that  Roman  eloquence  died  with  pub* 
lie  liberty.  The  supplement  ends  here.  The  original 
text  is  resumed  in  the  next  section,  and  proceeds  un> 
broken  to  the  end  of  the  Dialogue. 

4Q 
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the  head  of  powerfttl  armies,  renowned  for  vic- 
tory,  possessed  of  an  opulent  treasury,  formidahle 
in  battle,  and,  by  his  secret  arts,  still  more  so  in 
the  cabinet ;  he  saw  that  king,  ia flamed  by  am- 
bition and  the  last  of  dominion,  determined  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  Greece.  It  was  that 
alarming  crisis  that  called  forth  the  powers  of 
Demosthenes.  Armed  with  eloquence,  and  with 
eloquence  only,  he  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  a 
combination  of  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.  He 
roused  his  countrymen  from  their  lethargy :  he 
kindled  the  holy  flame  of  liberty  ;  he  connteracted 
the  machinations  of  Philip,  detected  his  clandes- 
tine frauds,  and  fired  the  men  of  Athens  with 
indignation.  To  eflTect  these  generous  purposes, 
and  defeat  the  policy  of  a  subtle  enemy,  what  pow- 
ers of  mind  were  necessary !  how  vast,  how  copi- 
ous, how  sublime  ?  He  thundered  and  lightened 
in  his  discourse;  he  faced  every  danger  with 
undaunted  resolution.  Difficulties  senred  only 
to  inspire  him  with  new  ardour.  The  love  of 
his  country  glowed  in  his  heart ;  liberty  roused 
all  his  powers,  and  Fame  held  forth  her  immor- 
tal wreath  to  reward  his  labours.  These  were 
the  fine  incentives  that  roused  his  genius,  and 
no  wonder  that  his  mind  expanded  with  vast 
conceptions.  He  thought  for  his  country,  and, 
by  consequence,  every  sentiment  was  sublime ; 
every  expression  was  grand  and  magnificent.*' 

XXXVI.  The  true  spirit  of  genuine  elo- 
quence,! like  an  intense  fire,  is  kept  alive  by 
fresh  materials :  every  new  commotion  gives  it 
rigour,  and  in  proportion  as  it  burns,  it  expands 
and  brightens  to  a  purer  flame.  The  same 
auses  at  Rome  produced  the  same  effect.  Tem- 
pestuous times  called  forth  the  genius  of  our 
ancestors.  The  moderns,  it  is  true,  have  taken 
fire,  and  rose  above  themselves,  as  often  as  a 
quiet,  settled,  and  uniform  government  gave  a 
fair  opportunity;  but  eloquence,  it  is  certain, 
flourishes  most  under  a  bold  and  turbulent  de- 
mocracy, where  the  ambitious  citizen,  who  best 
can  mould  to  his  purposes  a  fierce  and  conten- 
tious multitude,  is  sure  to  be  the  idol  of  the 
people.  In  the  conflict  of  parties,  that  kept 
our  ancestors  in  agitation,  laws  were  multiplied ; 
the  leading  chiefs  were  the  favourite  dema- 
gogues ;  the  magistrates  were  often  engaged  in 
midnight  debate ;  eminent  citizens  were  brought 
to  a  public  trial ;  families  were  set  at  variance ; 


i  When  great  and  powerful  eloquence  is  compared  to 
a  flame,  that  mutt  be  supported  by  fresh  materials,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sentence  Is  a  continuation,  not  the 
opening  of  a  new  argument.  It  has  been  observed,  and 
it  will  not  be  Improper  to  repeat,  that  the  two  former 
speakers  (Messala  and  Secundua)  having  stated,  accord- 
ing to  their  way  of  thinking,  the  causes  of  corrupt  elo- 
quence, Matemus,  as  was  promised  in  the  outset  of  the 
Dialogue,  now  proceeds  to  give  another  reason,  and, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  t>f  all ;  namely,  the  alteration  of 
the  government  from  the  old  republican  form  to  the 
abeolnte  sway  of  a  single  ruler. 


the  nobles  were  split  into  factions,  tod  the 
ate  waged  incessant  war  against  the  people. 
Hence  that  flame  of  eloquence  which  blazed  out 
under  the  republican  government,  and  henee 
that  constant  fuel  that  kept  the  flame  alive. 

The  state,  it  is  true,  was  often  thrown  into 
convulsions;  but  talents  were  exercised,  smd 
genius  opened  the  way  to  public  honouxv.     He 
who  possessed  the  powers  of  persuasion,  rose  to 
eminence,  and  by  the  arts  which  gave  him  popo- 
larity,  he  was  sure  to  eclipse  his  colleagues. 
He  strengthened  his  interest  with  the  leading 
men,  and  gained  weight  and  influence  not  only 
in  the  senate,  but  in  all  assemblies  of  the  people. 
Foreign  nations  s  courted  his  friendship.     The 
magistrates,  setting    out  for  their  provinces, 
made  it  their  business  to  ingratiate  themsclTcs 
with  the  popular  speaker,  and,  at  their  retim, 
took  care  to  renew  their  homage.     The  power- 
ful orator  had  no  occasion  to  solicit  for  prefer^ 
ment :   the  ofllces  of  pr»tor  and  consul  stood 
open  to  receive  him.     He  was  invited  to  those 
exalted  stations.     Even  in  the  imnk  of  &  pri- 
vate citizen  he  had  a  considerable  share  of 
power,  since  his  authority  swayed  at  onee  the 
senate  and  the  people.     It  was  in  those  days  e    y 
settled  maxim,  that  no  man  could  either  rise  to  Ir 
dignities,  or  support  himself  in  office,  withoot 
possessing,  in  an  endnent  degree,  a  power  of 
words,  and  dignity  of  language. 

Nor  can  this  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  when  we 
recollect,  that  persons  of  distinguished  genius 
were,  on  various  occasions,  called  forth  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  in  their  presence  obliged 
to  act  an  important  part.  Eloquence  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  all.  The  reason  is,  it  was  not 
then  sufficient  merely  to  vote  in  the  senate ;  it 
was  necessary  to  support  that  vote  with  strength 
of  reasoning,  and  a  flow  of  language.  More* 
over,  in  all  prosecutions,  the  party  aocosed  was 
expected  to  make  his  defence  in  person,  and  to 
examine  the  witnesses,*  who  et  tliat  time  were 


2  The  colonies,  the  provlnees,  and  the  naUoos  thai 
submitted  to  the  Roman  yroS)  had  their  patrons  in  the 
capital,  whom  they  courted  with  assldul^.  It  was  this 
mark  of  distinction  that  raised  the  ambitious  citlsea  to 
the  first  honours  In  the  stale.  To  have  a  munbcr  of 
clients,  as  well  at  home  as  in  the  most  impottam  colo- 
nies, was  the  unremitting  desire,  the  study  and  constant 
labour  of  all  who  aimed  at  pre-«minence :  insomuch 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  old  republic,  the  men  who  wished 
to  bo  distinguished  patrons,  hnpoverished,  and  often 
ruined  their  families,  by  their  profusion  and  magni- 
ficence. They  paid  court  to  the  common  people,  to  the 
provinces,  and  states  In  alliance  with  Rome ;  and,  in 
their  turn,  they  received  the  homaga  of  their  clienls. 
See  Amtalsy  b.  Hi.  s.  66. 

3  We  read  in  Qutntlllan,  that  oral  tflstimony,  and  do- 
positions  signed  by  the  witnesses,  were  both  in  use  ia 
his  time.  Written  evidence,  he  observes,  was  easQy 
combated :  because  the  witness  who  chose  to  apeak  In 
the  presence  of  a  few  who  signed  his  attestation,  ui^ 
be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  truth  with  greater  eoBfidenea ; 
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not  allowed  to  speak  in  written  depositions,  but 
wereobligedto  give  their  testimony  in  open  court 
In  this  manner,  necessity,  no  less  than  the 
temptation  of  bright  rewards,  conspired  to  make 
men  cultivate  the  arts  of  oratory.  He  who  wis 
known  to  possess  the  powers  of  speech,  was 
held  in  the  highest  veneration.  The  mute  and 
silent  character  fell  into  contempt  The  dread 
of  shame  was  a  motive  not  less  powerful  than 
the  ambition  that  aimed  at  honours.  To  sink 
into  the  humiliating  rank  of  a  client,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  a  patron,  was  a  de- 
grading thought.  Men  were  unwilling  to  see 
the  followers  of  their  ancestors  transferred  to 
other  families  for  protection.  Above  all,  they 
dreaded  the  disgrace  of  being  thought  unworthy 
of  civil  honours  {  and,  if  by  intrigue  they  attain- 
ed their  wishes,  the  fear  of  being  despised  for 
incapacity  was  a  spur  to  quicken  their  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame  and  commanding 
eloquence. 

XXXVII.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  have 
as  yet  seen  the  historical  memoirs  which  Mu- 
cianus  *  has  collected,  and  lately  published,  con- 
taining, in  eleven  volumes,  the  transactions 
of  the  times,  and,  in  three  more,  the  letters  of 
eminent  men  who  figured  on  the  stage  of  public 
business.  This  portion  of  history  is  wejl  au- 
thenticated by  the  original  papers,  still  extant 


Hnd  besides,  not  being  cited  to  speak,  his  being  a  vo- 
luoieer  In  the  cause  was  a  circumstance  against 
liioi,  since  it  ahowed  that  he  acted  with  Ill-will  to  the 
opposite  partjr.  With  regard  to  the  witness  who  gives 
his  testimony  In  open  court,  the  advocate  has  more 
upon  his  hands :  he  must  press  him  with  questions,  and 
in  a  set  speech  observe  upon  his  evidence.  He  must 
also  support  his  own  witnesses,  and,  therefore,  must 
draw  up  two  lines  of  battle.  "  Mazimus  patronis  circa 
testimonia  sudor  est  Ea  dicuntur  aut  per  tabulae, 
aula  praesentlbus.  Simpliclor  contra  tabulas  pugna. 
Nam  et  minus  obstltlsae  vldetur  pudor  inter  paucos 
signatores,  et  pro  diffidentia  premltur  absentia.  Ta- 
ciia  prseterea  quadam  signiflcatlone  refragatur  his 
omnibus,  qui>d  nemo  per  tabulas  dat  testimonium,  nisi 
sua  voluniate ;  quo  ipso  non  esse  amicum  el  se,  contra 
quem  Jlcit,  (atetur.  Cum  prasentibus  verolngene  dimi- 
caiid  est :  ideiique  velut  dupllcl  contra  eos,  proque  his, 
acie  confligitur,  acUonum  et  Interrogatlonum.**  Quint 
lib.  V.  cap.  7. 

4  For  an  account  of  Mucianus,  see  section  7,  note ; 
also  the  lEatarjft  b.  ii.  s.  6.  Suetonius  relates  that  Ves- 
pasian, having  undertaken  to  restore  three  thousand 
brazen  plates,  which  had  perished  In  the  conflagration 
of  the  capitol  (see  theEB»t.^7hcitu$fb.  iil.s.  71),  ordered 
a  diligent  search  to  bo  made  for  copies,  and  thereby 
furnished  the  government  with  a  collection  of  curious 
and  ancient  records,  containing  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  acts  of  the  commons,  and  treaties  of  alliance, 
almost  fnim  the  building  of  the  citjr.  Suetonius,  £4f§  <f 
Ksaposum,  9. 8.  This,  with  the  addition  of  speeches  and 
letters  composed  bj  men  of  eminence,  was,  most  prolM' 
bly,  the  collection  published  by  Mucianus.  We  may  be 
sure  that  it  contained  a  fund  of  Information,  and  curious 
materials  for  history :  but  the  whole  Is  unfortunately 
lost  I 


in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  From  this  val- 
uable collection  it  appears,  that  Pompey  and 
Crassus  5  owed  their  elevation  as  much  to  their 
talents  as  to  their  fame  in  arms ;  and  that  Len- 
tulus,s  Metellus,  Lucullus,  Curio,  and  others 
of  that  class,  took  care  to  enlarge  their  minds, 
and  distinguish  themselves  by  their  powers  of 
speech.  To  say  all  in  one  word,  no  man,  in 
those  times,  rose  to  eminence  in  the  state,  who 


6  The  p9rs«>n  intended  in  this  place  most  not  1^  con- 
founded with  Lucius  Crassus,  the  oraior  celebrated  liy 
Cicero  in  the  Dialogue  Ds  Oratohb.  What  is  here 
said,  rclaiis  to  Marcus  Crassus,  who  was  joined  in  the 
triumvirate  wiihpoinpey  and  Cf-sar:  a  man  f.iinous  f  tr 
his  richne,  his  avarice,  ami  his  misfortunes.  While 
Caesar  was  encaeed  in  G:tul,  aud  Pompey  in  Spain, 
Crassus  Invaded  Asia,  v^hcre,  iu  a  ttaille  with  the  Par- 
thians,  his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  He  himself 
was  in  danger  of  lieing  lalcen  prisoner,  but  be  fell  by  the 
sword  uf  the  enemy.  His  head  was  cut  ofl*,  and  carried 
to  Orodcs,  the  Parthian  king,  who  ordered  liquid  gold 
to  be  infused  into  his  mouth,  that  he,  who  thirsted  for 
gold,  might  be  gluued  with  It  after  his  death.  **  Caput 
ejus  recisuro  ad  regem  repnrtatum,  ludibrio  fuit,  nequ« 
indigno.  Aurum  enim  liquidum  In  rictum  oris  Infusum 
est,  ut  cujus  animus  arserat  auri  cupidiiatc,  ejus  etiam 
mortuum  et  exangue  corpus  euro  uteretur.*'  Flonis, 
lib.  ill.  cap.  11.  Cicero  says,  that  with  slender  talents, 
and  a  small  stock  of  learning,  he  was  able  fur  some 
years,  by  his  assiduity  and  interest,  to  maintain  his  rank 
In  ths  list  of  eminent  orators.  "  Mediocrlter  a  doctrloa 
Instructus,  angustius  etiam  a  natura,  labors  et  Industria, 
et  quod  adhibebat  ad  obtinendas  causas  coram  etiam,  et 
gratiam,  in  principibus  patronis  aliquot  annos  fulu  In 
hujus  orations  sermo  Latlnus  erat,  verba  non  abjecta, 
res  composltiB  dillgenter;  nullus  flos  tamen,  nsqua 
lumen  ullnm:  animi  magna,  vocls  parva  contenlio; 
omnia  fere  ut  similiter,  atque  nno  modo  dlcerentur." 
Cicero,  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  s.  233. 

6  Lentulus  succeeded  more  by  his  action  than  by  real 
ability.  With  a  quick  and  animated  countenance,  he 
was  not  a  man  of  penetration ;  though  fluent  tn  speech, 
he  had  no  command  of  worda  His  voles  was  sweetand 
melodious ;  his  action  graceful ;  and  with  those  advan- 
tages he  was  able  to  conceal  all  other  defects.  **  Cnelus 
autera  Ijentulus  multo  majorem  opinionem  dicendi  ac> 
tlone  facicbat,  quam  quanta  In  eo  fiicultas  erat ;  qui  cum 
esset  nee  peracutus  (qoamqoam  et  ex  fu^le  et  ex  vuhn 
videbatur)  nee  abundans  verbis,  etsi  liUlebat  in  so  lpso{ 
sed  voce  suavi  at  canora  calebot  In  agendo,  ut  ea,  qnm 
deerant,  non  deelderarentur."  Cicero,  De  Claris  Ora- 
toribus, s.  234.  Metellus,  LucuUusyand  Curio  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  In  the  same  work.  Curio  was  a  sensr 
tor  of  great  spirit  and  popularity.  He  exerted  himself 
with  zeal  and  ardour  for  the  legal  constitution  and  the 
liberties  of  his  country  against  the  ambition  of  Julias 
Cesar,  but  afterwards  sold  himself  to  that  artful  poli- 
tician, and  favoured  his  designs.  The  calamities  that 
followed  are  by  the  best  historians  laid  to  his  charge. 
Lucansaysof  him, 

Andax  tmmU  oomliatar  Caito  llofiw ; 
Vox  qaondun  popuJi,  UbartBlMMiiw  UMri 
Amm,  It  inBttM  pUbk  utman  poiaiiM. 

lJb.\.ne.Wk 

Andsgain, 

MoRMOlaaqua  foU  maUda  Cario  reran, 
GaUocan  eaptv  i^oUii,  at  daufto  uro. 

iaKiv.fW.8ia 
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had  not  giyen  proof  of  his  genius  in  the  foram 
tnd  the  tribunals  of  justice. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  importance, 
the  splendour,  and  magnitude  of  the  questions 
discussed  in  that  period,  served  to  animate  the 
public  orator.  The  subject,  beyond  all  doubt, 
lifts  the  mind  above  itself:  it  gives  vigour  to 
sentiment,  and  energy  to  expression.  Let  the 
topic  be  a  paltry  theft,  a  dry  fonn  of  pleading, 
or  a  petty  misdemeanour  s  will  not  the  orator 
feel  himself  cramped  and  chilled  by  the  mean- 
ness of  the  question  ?  Give  him  a  cause  of  mag- 
nitude, such  as  bribery  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, a  charge  for  plundering  the  allies  of 
Rome,  or  the  murder  of  Roman  citizens,  how 
different  then  his  emotions !  how  sublime  each 
sentiment !  what  dignity  of  language !  The 
effect,  it  must  be  admitted,  springs  from  the 
disasters  of  society.  It  is  true,  that  foi-m  of 
government,  in  which  no  such  evils  occur, 
must,  beyond  all  question,  be  allowed  to  be  the 
best  I  but  since,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
sudden  convulsions  must  happen,  my  position 
ii,  that  they  produced,  at  Rome,  that  flame  of 
eloquence  which  at  this  hour  is  so  much  ad- 
mired. The  mind  of  the  orator  grows  and 
expands  with  his  subject.  Without  ample  ma- 
terials no  splendid  oration  was  ever  yet  pro- 
duced. Demosthenes,  I  believe,  did  not  owe 
his  yast  reputation  to  the  speeches  which  he 
made  against  his  guardians  ;i  nor  was  it  either 
the  oration  in  defence  of  Quinctius,  or  that  for 
Archias  the  poet,  that  established  the  character 
of  Cicero.  It  was  Catiline,  it  was  Yems,  it 
was  Milo  and  Mark  Antony,  that  spread  so 
much  glory  round  him.   ^ 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood:  I  do  not  say, 
that  for  the  sake  of  hearing  a  bright  display  of 
eloquence,  it  is  fit  that  the  public  peace  should 
be  disturbed  by  the  machinations  of  turbulent 
and  lawless  men.  But,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
question  before  us,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
we  are  inquiring  about  an  art  which  thrives  and 
flourishes  most  in  tempestuous  times.  It  were, 
no  doubt,  better  that  the  public  should  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  peace,  than  be  harassed  by  the 
ealamities  of  warz  but  still  it  is  war  that  pro- 


1  Dsmosthenei,  whan  not  more  than  seven  years  old, 
lost  his  father,  and  was  left  under  the  care  of  three 
guardians,  who  thoughtjm  orphan  lawful  prey,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  embessle  his  effect^.  In  the  meantime 
Demosthenes  pursued  a  plan  of  education,  without  the 
aid  or  advice  of  his  tutore.  He  became  the  acholar  of 
Isocratea,  and  he  wa«  the  hearer  of  Plato.  Under  tboie 
maslars  his  progress  was  such,  that  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen be  was  able  to  conduct  a  suit  against  his  guardians. 
The  young  orator  succeeded  so  well  in  that  prelude  to 
his  fature  fiune,  that  the  plunderers  of  the  orphan's  por- 
tion ware  condemned  to  refund  a  large  sum.  It  is  said 
that  Demosthenes*  afterwards,  released  the  whole  or 
the  grsatest  part, 


duces  the  soldier  and  great  commander.  It  Is 
the  same  with  Eloquence.  The  oftener  she  is 
obliged,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  take  the  field, 
the  more  frequent  the  engagement,  in  which 
she  gives  and  receives  alternate  wounds,  and 
the  more  formidable  her  adversary;  the  more 
she  rises  in  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  retoms 
from  the  warfare  of  th^  forum  crowned  with 
unfading  laurels.  He,  who  encounters  danger, 
is  ever  sure  to  win  the  suffrages  of  mankind. 
For  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
that,  in  general,  we  choose  a  state  of  security 
for  ourselves,  but  never  fail  to  gaze  with  admi- 
ration on  the  man,  whom  we  see,  in  the  conflict 
of  parties,  facing  his  adversaries,  and  surmount- 
ing difficulties. 

XXXVIII.  I  proceed  to  another  advantage 
of  the  ancient  forum  ;  I  mean  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding and  the  rules  of  practice  observed  in 
those  days.  Our  modem  custom  is,  I  grant, 
more  conducive  to  truth  and  justice;  but  that 
of  former  times  gave  to  eloquence  a  free  eareer, 
and,  by  consequence,  greater  weight  and  splen- 
dour. The  advocate  wa^  not,  as  now,  confined 
to  a  few  hours  ;9  he  might  adjourn  as  often  as 
it  suited  his  convenience  ;  he  might  expatiate, 
as  his  genius  prompted  him:  and  the  number 
of  days,  like  that  of  the  several  patrons,  was 
unlimited.  Pompey  was  the  first  who  circum- 
scribed the  genius  of  men  within  narrower 
limits.3  In  his  third  consulship  he  gave  a 
check  to  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were,  bridled  its 
spirit,  but  still  left  all  causes  to  be  tried  accords 


2  The  rule  for  allowing  a  limited  space  of  time  tar 
the  hearing  of  causes,  the  extent  of  which  could  not  be 
known,  began,  as  Pliny  the  younger  Informs  us,  under 
the  emperors,  and  was  fulljr  established  for  the  raasooa 
which  he  gives.  The  custom,  he  sajrs,  of  allowing  two 
water-glasses  (i*.  e.  two  hour-glauM)  or  only  one,  and 
sometimes  half  a  one,  prevailed,  because  the  advocates 
grew  tired  before  the  business  was  explained,  and  the 
Judges  were  ready  to  decide  before  they  understood  the 
question.  Pliny,  wiUi  some  Indignation,  aaks,  Are  w« 
wiser  than  our  ancestors  1  are  the  laws  more  Just  at 
present?  Our  ancestors  allowed  many  hours,  many 
days,  and  many  adjournments,  in  every  cause ;  and  fir 
my  part,  as  often  as  I  sit  in  Judgment,  I  allow  as  much 
time  as  the  advocate  requires ;  for  would  It  not  bo  radi- 
ness  to  guess  what  space  of  time  is  necessary  in  a  canss 
which  has  not  been  opened?  But  some  unnecessaij 
things  may  l>e  said ;  and  Is  It  not  better,  that  what  Ir' 
unnecessary  should  be  spoken,  than  that  what  Is 
necessary  should  be  omitted  t  And  who  can  tell  what  Is 
necessary,  till  he  has  heard  ?  Patience  In  a  judge  ought 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  his  duty, 
as  It  cerulnly  Is  of  justice.  See  Plin.  b.  vi.  ep.  2.  In 
England,  there  is  no  danger  of  arbitrary  rules,  to  gratiQr 
the  impatience  of  the  court,  or  lo  stifle  justice.  The 
province  of  juries,  since  the  late  deciaratory  act  In  the 
case  of  libels,  is  now  better  understood ;  and  every  jodga 
Is  taught,  that  a  cause  is  tried  6^ore  Aim,  not  by  not. 
It  is  his  to  expound  the  law,  and  wait,  with  temper,  for 
the  verdict  of  those  whom  the  constitution  has  intrusted. 
I    3  Pompey's  third  consulship  was  A  U.  G.  702 ;  befiw* 
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ing  to  Itw  in  the  fornm,  and  before  the  pretors. 
The  importance  of  the  butlnets,  which  was  de- 
cided in  that  court  of  justice,  will  be  evident, 
if  we  compare  it  with  the  transactions  before 
the  ceDtumTirs,4  who  at  present  have  cognizance 
of  all  matters  whatever.  We  have  not  so  much 
as  dne  oration  of  Cicero  or  Cssar,  of  Brutus, 
Cclius,  or  Calvus,  or  any  other  person  famous 
for  his  eloquence,  which  was  delivered  before 
the  last-mentioned  jurisdiction,  excepting  only 
the  speeches  of  Asinios  Pollios  for  the  heirs  of 
Urbinia.  But  those  speeches  were  delivered 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
when,  after  a  long  peace  with  foreign  nations, 
and  a  profound  tranquillity  at  home,  that  wise 
and  politic  prince  had  conquered  all  opposition, 
and  not  only  triumphed  over  party  and  faction, 
but  subdued  eloquence  itself. 

XXXIX.  What  I  am  going  to  say  will  ap- 
pear, perhaps,  too  minute  z  it  may  border  on  the 
ridiculous,  and  excite  your  mirth :  with  all  my 
heart!  I  will  hazard  it  for  that  very  reason. 
The  dress  now  in  use  at  the  bar  has  an  air  of 
meanness:  the  speaker  is  confined  in  a  close 
robe,*  and  loses  all  the  grace  of  action.  The 
Tery  courts  of  judicature  are  another  objection  j 
all  causes  are  heard,  at  present,  in  little  narrow 
rooms,  where  spirit  and  strenuous  exertion  are 
unnecessary.  The  orator,  like  a  generous  steed, 
requires  liberty  and  ample  space :  before  a  scan- 
ty tribunal  his  spirit  droops,  and  the  dulness  of 


Cbriflt,  6Sl   Ha  was  at  first  sole  consul,  and  In  six  or 
■sven  months  M«tellus  Scipio  bscame  his  colleague. 

4  The  centumviri,  as  mentioned  s.  7.  note,  were  a 
body  of  men  compoiMd  of  three  out  of  every  tribe,  Ibr 
the  decision  of  such  matters  as  the  prwtors  reiiBrred  to 
their  Jodgment  The  nature  of  the  aavBral  cauaes,  that 
came  before  that  judlcatare,  may  be  seen  In  the  first 
book  Da  OaAvoaa. 

6  The  question  in  thia  cause  before  the  ceDtuniTirl 
was,  whether  Clusinlae  Figulus,  the  son  of  Urbinia,  fled 
from  his  post  In  baule,  ud,  being  taken  prisoner,  re- 
mained In  captivity  daring  a  length  of  time,  till  he  made 
his  escape  into  Italy;  or,  as  was  contended  hj  Asinius 
Polllo,  whether  the  defendant  did  not  serve  under  two 
masters,  who  practised  physic,  and,  Iteing  discharged 
by  them,  voluntarily  sell  himself  as  a  slave  1  See  Quin- 
tnian,  lib  vli.  cap.  2. 

6  The  advocates,  at  that  time,  wore  a  tight  cloak,  or 
mantle,  like  that  which  the  Romans  used  on  a  journey. 
Ciceroy  in  his  oration  tor  Milo,  argues  that  he  who  wore 
that  Inconvenient  drea^  was  not  likely  to  have  formed 
a  design  agalnt  the  life  of  any  man.  **  Apparet  uter 
esaet  insidiator;  uter  nihil  cogitaret  mall:  cum  alt«r 
veheretur  In  rheda,  penulatos,  una  sederet  uxor.  Quid 
horum  non  impeditisslmum  1  Vestitus  Y  an  vehlculum  1 
an  comes  f "  A  travelling-cloak  could  give  neither  grace 
nor  dignity  to  an  orator  at  the  bar.  The  bosineaa  waa 
transacted  In  a  kind  of  chat  with  the  judges ;  what 
room  for  eloquence,  and  that  commanding  action  which 
springs  from  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  loflamea  every 
breast  with  kindred  passions  1  The  cold  Inanimate  ora- 
tor Is  described,  by  Qalntilian,  speaking  with  his  hand 
under  his  robe ;  mamtm  inira  patUmn  camH»tn». 


the  scene  damps  the  powers  of  genius.  Add 
to  this,  we  pay  no  attention  to  style  i  and  in- 
deed how  should  we .'  No  time  is  allowed  for 
the  beauties  of  composition:  the'  judge  calls 
upon  you  to  begin,  and  you  must  obey,  liable,  at 
the  same  time,  to  frequent  interruptions,  while 
documents  are  read,  and  witnesses  examined. 

During  all  this  formality,  what  kind  of  an 
audience  has  the  orator  to  invigorate  his  fuul- 
ties }  Two  or  three  stragglers  drop  in  by  chance, 
and  to  them  the  whole  business  seems  to  be 
transacted  in  solitude.  But  the  orator  requires 
a  different  scene.  He  delights  in  clamour,  tu- 
mult, and  bursts  of  applause.  Eloquenee  must 
have  her  theatre,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  forum  was  crowded  with  the 
first  men  in  Rome  i  when  a  numerous  train  of 
clients  pressed  forward  with  eager  expectation  i 
when  the  people,  in  their  several  tribes  i  when 
ambassadors  from  the  colonies,  and  a  great  part 
of  Italy,  attended  to  hear  the  debate  i  in  short, 
when  all  Rome  was  interested  in  the  event 
We  know  that  in  the  cases  of  Cornelius,  Scan- 
ms,  Milo,  Bestia,  and  Vestinius,  the  concourse 
was  so  great,  that  those  several  causes  were 
tried  before  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  A 
scene  so  vast  and  magnificent  was  enough  to 
inflame  the  most  languid  orator.  The  speeches 
delivered  upon  those  occasions  are  in  every 
body's  hands,  and,  by  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
we  of  this  day  estimate  the  genius  of  the  respec- 
tive authors. 

XL.  If  we  now  consider  the  frequent  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  and  the  right  of  prosecuting 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state  \  if  we  reflect 
on  the  glory  that  sprung  from  the  declared  hos- 
tility of  the  most  illustrious  characters  j  if  we 
recollect,  that  even  Scipio,  Sylla,  and  Pompey, 
were  not  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  eloquence, 
what  a  number  of  causes  shall  we  see  conspir- 
ing to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fonnn ! 
The  malignity  of  the  human  heart,  always  ad- 
verse to  superior  characters,  encouraged  the 
orator  to  persist  The  very  players,  by  sarcas- 
tic allusions  to  men  in  power,  gratified  the  pub- 
lic ear,  and,  by  consequence,  sharpened  the  wit 
and  acrimony  of  the  bold  declaimer. 

Need  I  observe  to  you,  that  in  all  I  have  said, 
I  have  not  been  speaking  of  that  temperate  t  fac- 


7  Matemus  Is  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  and, 
therefore,  calls  to  mind  the  proposition  with  which  ho 
set  out;  vis.  that  the  flame  of  oratory  Is  kept  alive  by 
fresh  materials,  and  always  biases  forth  In  times  of  dan- 
ger and  public  commotion.  The  unhnpassloned  Style, 
which  suited  the  artopugua  of  Athens,  or  the  courts  of 
Rome,  where  the  adtocate  spoke  by  an  hourglass,  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  genuine  eloquence.  The  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  for  Marcellus,  LIgarius,  and  king  Dejo- 
tarus,  were  spoken  before  Casar,  when  he  was  masur 
of  the  Roman  world.  In  those  speeches,  what  have  we 
to  admtra,  except  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of 
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vltf  whieh  delights  in  quiet  timet,  lupported 
by  its  own  integrity,  and  the  virtues  of  modera- 
tion ?  I  speak  of  popular  eloquence,  the  genuine 
offspring  of  that  licentiousness,  to  which  fools 
and  ill-designing  men  have  given  the  name  of 
liberty;  I  speak  of  bold  and  turbulent  oratory, 
that  inflamer  of  the  people,  and  constant  com- 
panion of  sedition  i  that  fierce  incendiary,  that 
knows  no  compUaoce,  and  scorns  to  temporize ; 
busy^  rash,  and  arrogant,  but,  in  quiet  and  well 
regulated  governments,  utterly  unknowu.  Who 
ever  heard  of  an  orator  at  Crete  or  Lacedsemon  f 
In  those  states  a  system  of  rigorous  dicipline 
was  established  by  the  first  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. Macedonian  and  Persian  eloquence 
are  equally  unknown.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  every  country,  where  the  plan, of  government 
was  fixed  and  uniform. 

At  Rhodes,  indeed,  and  also  at  Athens,  ora- 
tors existed  without  number,  and  the  reason  is, 
in  those  communities  the  people  directed  every 
thing  I  a  giddy  multitude  governed,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  all  things  were  in  the  power  of  all. 
In  like  manner,  while  Rome  was  engaged  in 
one  perpetual  scene  of  contention ;  while  par- 
ties, factions,  and  internal  divisions,  convulsed 
the  state ;  no  peace  in  the  forum,  in  the  senate 
no  union  of  sentiment }  while  the  tribunals  of 
justice  acted  without  moderation;  while  the 
magistrates  knew  no  bounds,  and  no  man  paid 
respect  to  eminent  merit }  in  such  times  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  Rome  produced  a  race  of 
noble  orators  i  as  in  the  wild  uncultivated  field 
the  richest  vegetables'  will  often  shoot  up,  and 
flourish  with  uncommon  vigour.  And  yet  it  is 
fair  to  ask.  Could  airthe  eloquence  of  the  Grac- 
chi atone  for  the  laws  which  they  imposed  on 
their  country  ?  Could  the  fame  which  Cicero 
obtained  by  his  eloquence,  compensate  for  the 
tragic  end  to  which  it  brought  him  f^ 

XLI.  The  forum,  at  present,  is  the  last  sad 


diction  %  How  diflforent  from  the  torrerUj  tempettf  and 
wfurlviind  ^pauian,  that  roused,  Inflamed  and  com- 
manded the  senate,  and  the  people,  against  Catiline  and 
Marc  Antony  i 

1  For  the  account  of  Cicero's  death  by  Vellelus  Pater- 
cuius,  see  s.  17.  note.  Juvenal  ascribes  the  murder  of 
the  great  Roman  orator  to  the  second  Philippic  against 
Antony. 


Qumta 

VelTvii  •  prina  qua  prazdaa. 


•RidmiU  pomMitm  malo, 
divlna  PhOippioafama, 


atf.z.f«.19i 


X  lathar  would  ba  Mavioa,  thruh  for  rlqnn« 
Lite  hla,  ttw  Born  and  naodal  of  the  tiiiM% 
■nnn  tha  PMB^ie,  (aUflf  dMne, 
Wbkh  la  tanribad  iha  maud,  riKMld  ba  mlDft 

Dryim*» 


What  Cicero  says  of  Antonlus,  the  celebrated  orator, 
may  be  applied  to  himself;  That  head,  which  defended 
the  commonwealth,  was  shown  from  that  very  rostrum, 
where  the  heads  of  so  many  Roman  citizens  had  been 


relic  of  ancient  oratory.  But  does  that  epilone 
of  former  greatness  give  the  idea  of  a  city  so 
well  regulated,  that  we  may  rest  contented  with 
our  form  of  government,  without  wishing  for  a 
reformation  of  abuses  ?  If  we  except  the  man 
of  guilt,  or  such  as  labour  under  the  hard  band 
of  oppression,  who  resorts  to  us  for  our  assist- 
ance ?  If  a  municipal  city  applies  for  protection, 
it  is,  when  the  inhabitants,  harassed  by  the 
adjacent  states,  or  rent  and  torn  by  intestine 
divisions,  sue  for  protection.  The  province, 
that  addresses  the  senate  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, has  been  oppressed  and  plundered,  before 
we  hear  of  the  complaint  It  is  true,  we  vindi- 
cate the  injured,  but  to  suffer  no  oppression 
would  surely  be  better  than  to  obtain  leliet 
Find,  if  you  can,  in  any  part  of  the  world  a 
wise  aod  happy  community,  where  no  man  of- 
fends against  the  laws :  in  such  a  nation  what 
can  be  the  use  of  oratory  ?  You  may  as  well 
profess  the  healing  art  where  ill  health  is  never 
known.  Let  men  enjoy  bodily  vigour,  and  the 
practice  of  physic  will  have  no  encouragonent 
In  like  manner,  where  sober  manners  pievai], 
and  submission  to  the  authority  of  government 
is  the  national  virtue,  the  powers  of  persuasion 
are  rendered  useless.  SUoquence  has  lost  her 
field  of  gloiy.  In  the  senate,  what  need  of  ela- 
borate speeches,  when  all  good  men  are  already 
of  one  mind?  What  occasion  for  studied  ha- 
rangues before  a  popular  assembly,  where  the  1^^ 
form  of  government  leaves  nothing  to  the  decision 
of  a  wild  democracy,  but  the  whole  admintstza- 
tion  is  conducted  by  the  wisdom  of  a  single 
ruler  ?  And  again ;  when  crimes  are  rare,  and 
in  fact  of  no  great  moment,  what  avails  the 
boasted  right  of  individuals  to  commence  a  vol- 
untary prosecution  ?  What  necessity  for  a 
studied  defence,  often  composed  in  a  style  of  ve- 
hemence, artfully  addressed  to  the  passions,  and 
generally  stretched  beyond  all  bounds,  when 
justice  is  executed  in  mercy,  and  the  judge  is  of 
himself  disposed  to  succour  the  distressed  ? 

Believe  me,  my  very  good,  and  (as  far  as  the 
times  will  admit)  my  eloquent  friends,  bad  it 
been  your  lot  to  live  under  the  old  republic,  and 
the  men  whom  we  so  much  admire  had  been 
reserved  for  the  present  age ;  if  some  god  had 
changed  the  period  of  theirs  and  your  existence, 
the  flame  of  genius  had  been  jrours,  and  the 
chiefs  of  antiquity  would  now  be  acting  with 
minds  subdued  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  Upon 
the  whole,  since  no  man  can  enjoy  a  state  of 
calm  tranquillity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raise  a 
great  and  splendid  reputation ;  to  be  content 
with  the  benefits  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 


saved  by  his  eloquence.  *^  In  his  Ipsis  rostris,  in  quibus 
llle  rempobllcam  constantissime  consul  delenderat,  posf- 
tum  caput  illud  fuit,  a  quo  erant  multoruro  clvium  cap- 
ita serrata."  Cicero  De  Oratore,  lib.  HI.  s.  10. 


CONCERNING  ORATORY. 


esi 


without  detncting  from  our  ancestors,  is  the 
▼irtue  that  best  becomes  as. 

XLn.  Matemos  concluded*  his  discourse. 
There  have  been,  said  Messala,  some  points  ad- 
yanced,  to  which  I  do  not  entirely  accede ;  and 
others,  which  I  think  require  farther  ezplana^ 
tioD.  But  the  day  is  well  nigh  spent.  We 
will,  therefore,  adjourn  the  debate.  Bo  it  as 
you  think  proper,  replied  Matemus  i  and  if,  in 
what  I  have  said,  you  find  any  thing  not  suffi- 
ciently clear,  we  will  adjust  those  matters  in 


2  The  urbanity  with  which  the  Dialogue  is  conducted, 
anil  the  perfect  harmony  with  which  the  speakers  take 
leave  of  each  other,  cannot  but  leave  a  pleasing  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  taste.  It  lias  some 
resemblance  Ui  the  conclusion  of  Cicero's  Dialogue  Dx 
NATuaA  Dbobum.  In  both  tracts,  we  have  a  specimen 
of  the  politeness  with  which  the  ancients  managed  a 
conversation  on  the  most  Inuresting  subjects,  and  t^ 
Um  graces  of  style  brought  the  way  of  Instructing  by 
dialogue  into  (asbion.  A  modern  writer,  whose  poet- 
ical genius  cannot  bo  too  much  admired,  chooses  to  call 
h  ^/ripptry  tony  4^  writing.  He  advises  his  country- 
men  to  abandon  It  altogether;  and  this  for  a  notable 
reason:  because  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hurd  (now  Bishop  ofj 
Worcester)  has  shown  the  true  use  of  IL    That  the  | 


some  future  conference.  Hereupon  he 
from  his  seat,  and  embracing  Aper,  I  am  afraid, 
he  said,  that  it  will  fare  hardly  with  yon,  my 
good  friend.  I  shall  cite  you  to  answer  before 
the  poets,  and  Messala  will  arraign  you  at  the 
bar  of  the  antiquarians.  And  I,  replied  Aper, 
shall  make  reprisals  on  you  both  before  the  school 
professors  and  the  rhetoricians.  ,  This  occasioned 
some  mirth  and  raillery.  We  laughed,  and 
parted  in  good  humour. 


dialogues  of  that  amiable  wriur  have  an  Intrinsic  valm, 
cannot  be  denied :  they  contain  a  fund  of  refleclion,  thsy 
allure  by  the  elegance  of  the  style,  and  they  bring  ne 
into  company  with  men  whom  we  wish  to  bear,  to 
know,  and  to  admire.  While  we  have  such  conversa** 
lioA'pieoes,  not  to  mention  others  of  the  same  stamps 
both  ancient  and  modem,  the  public  taste,  it  may  bo 
presumed,  will  not  easily  be  tutored  to  reject  a  mode  of 
composition.  In  which  the  pleasing  and  useful  are  so 
happily  blended.  The  present  Dialogue,  it  Is  true,  can* 
not  be  proved,  beyond  a  controversy,  to  be  the  work  of 
Tacitus ;  but  It  Is  also  true,  that  It  cannot,  whh  equal 
probability,  be  ascribed  to  any  other  writer.  It  has 
been  retained  In  almoet  every  edition  of  Tacitus ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  claims  a  place  In  a  translation  whkh 
prolesaes  to  give  all  the  works  of  so  fins  a  wrksr. 


CONCLUSION. 


Thi  Attlior  of  thii  work  has  now  gone  through 
the  dUBcult  task  of  tranalaUng  Tacltui,  with  the  euper- 
added  labour  of  aapplementa  to  glte  oontinuhy  to  the 
narrative,  and  notei  to  illoetrate  auch  paaaagea  aa 
■eemed  to  want  explanation ;  but  he  cannot  lay  down 
hifl  pen,  without  taking  the  liberty  of  addreaslng  a  few 
woida  to  the  roader.  Aa  what  he  haa  to  oflfbr  relaiea 
chleilj  to  hlmaelf;  It  ahall  be  very  ehort  He  haa  dedi- 
cated many  yeara  of  hla  life  to  thia  undertaking ;  and 
though,  during  the  whole  time,  he  had  tlie  pleaaure  and 
the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  many  gentlemen  of 
taale  and  learning,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  their  opinion,  or  guiding  hlmaelf  by  their  advice. 
Amldai  the  horry  of  life,  and  the  varloua  pursuita  in 
which  all  are  engaged,  how  could  he  hope  that  any  one 
would  be  at  lelaure  to  attend  to  the  doubta,  the  difBcul- 
tiea,  and  minute  nicetlea,  which  muat  inevitably  occur 
In  a  writer  of  ao  peculiar  a  geniua  aa  Tacitua  f  He  waa 
nnwllUng  to  be  a  troubleaooie  viaitor,  and,  by  conae- 
quence,  haa  been  obliged,  throughout  the  whole  of  hie 
work,  to  truat  to  hia  own  Judgment,  auch  aa  it  la.  He 
•pared  no  palna  to  do  all  the  juatice  In  hia  power 
to  one  of  the  greateat  writera  of  antiquity ;  but  whe- 
ther he  haa  tolled  with  fruitleaa  Induatry,  or  haa  in 
any  degree  aucceeded,  most  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of 
othera. 

Ha  la  now  at  the  end  of  hia  laboura,  and  roady,  after 
the  example  of  Monteaquleu,  to  cry  out  with  the  voy- 
ager In  Virgil,  Baliam  I  lUdiamt  But  whether  he  la  to 
land  on  a  peaceftil  abore ;  whether  the  men  who  delight 
In  a  wreck,  are  to  ruah  upon  htm  with  hoatile  pena, 
which  in  their  handa  arepttch-fbrfca ;  whether  hia  cargo 
la  to  be  condemned,  and  he  hlmaelf  to  be  wounded, 
maimed,  and  lacerated  j  a  little  time  will  dlacover.  Such 
crttiea  will  act  aa  their  nature  promptathem.  Should 
thay  oy  Aovoe,  aid  Ut  Hfy  lh§  dogt  ff  tear,  it  may  be 


^BOdaCBIH  boo  BflBriflBBIf 

Ptnaltaipclrial  Hoiphio 
Batla  oifloi,  piimaqBe  muu 

Thia,  they  may  aay,  ia  anticipating  complaiot;  bat,  ta 
the  worat  that  can  happen.  It  ia  the  only  comptoini  thitf 
Vriter  will  ever  make,  and  the  only  anawer  they  will 
ever  receive  from  hia  pen. 

It  ia  from  a  very  different  quarter  that  (he  tranrtatnr 
of  Tacitua  walta  for  aolid  crlticiam.  Hie  men,  aa  Pliny 
obaervea,  who  road  whh  mal^nhy,  are  not  the  only 
judgea.  '*  Neque  enim  aoll  Judicant,  qui  mallgne  legnnt." 
The  acholar  will  aee  defected  but  he  will  pronounce  wkh 
temper:  he  will  know  the  dilBculty,  and,  in  aome c«aec, 
perhapa  the  impoaaiUlity,  of  giving  in  oor  language  the 
aentimenta  of  Tacitua  with  the  preclaion  and  energy  of 
the  original ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  will  acknowledge 
that  an  attempt  to  make  a  conaiderable  addition  to 
Engllah  literature,  carriea  with  it  a  plea  of  aome  merh. 
While  the  French  could  boaat  of  having  many  valuable 
tranalationa  of  Tacitua,  and  their  moat  eminent  aothora 
wen  atill  exerting  themaelvea,  with  emulation,  to  im- 
prove upon  their  predeoeaaora,  the  prevent  writer  aaw, 
with  regret,  that  thia  country  had  not  ao  mnch  aa  one 
tranaUtion  vrtilch  could  be  read,  without  diagna^  hj 
any  peraon  acquainted  with  the  Idiom  and  atracture  of 
our  language.  To  aupply  the  deficiency  baa  been  the 
ambition  of  the  tranalator.  He  peraevered  with  ardovxr; 
but,  hla  work  being  fintahed,  ardour  anbaldea,  and  doofaa 
and  anxiety  lake  their  turn.  Whatever  the  event  may 
be,  the  conacloua  pleaaure  of  having  employed  hia  time 
in  a  &lr  endeavour  will  remain  with  him.  For  the  reat, 
he  aubmha  hia  laboun  to  the  public ;  and,  at  that  tribonal, 
neither  fluahed  with  hope,  nor  depreaaed  by  fear,  he  la 
prepared,  with  doe  acquleacenee,  to  receive  a  deeiaion, 
whkh,  from  hia  own  experience  on  former  oceaaloni^ 
he  haa  reaaon  to  pamada  hlmialf  will  be  foandodin 
troth  and  candour. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 


1.  Caiui  Julius  GjnAB,  deiMikdad  from  the  ttluHri- 
<»■  Una  of  tba  Julian  iainilj,  and  iatlwr  of  CMoar  the 
dictator.  He  aervad  the  oiBea  of  pnMor.  He,  and  hia 
brother  Laclna  Caaar,  died  A.  U.  670.  Julia  their  slater 
married  C.  MariuSt  who  was  seven  times  consal«— Sue- 
tonius, Life  of  JuL  Gas.  s.  1,6.  Pliny  the  elder,  book 
▼ILs.63.  Plutarch, Lift  of  Marius. 

%  AuuuA,  the  wUii  of  C.  J.  Casar,  and  mother  of 
the  dictator ;  a  woman  of  eztiaordinary  talents  and 
Tirtne.— Plut  Llie  of  JuL  Cm.  Tacitus,  Dialogue  of 
Oratory,  s.  S& 

3.  Caius  Julxus  Cjbsab,  the  dictator;  bom  in  the 
sixth  consulship  of  Blarios,  A.  U.  664;  before  Christ, 
IOOl  He  gained  a  complete  Tlctorjr  at  Pharsalia,  and 
became  emperor  of  Borne,  A.  U.  706.  He  was  killed  in 
the  capitol  by  Brutus,  Casslus,  and  other  conspirators, 
A.  U.  710.  The  number  alain  in  his  wars  Is  computed 
at  M9SMI0O  men.  Plutarch  says  that  CMar,  in  his 
▼ariotts  battles,  engaged  no  less  than  3/)O0y00O;  that  he 
killed  IfiOOfiOOf  and  took  another  million  prisoners.— 
Yelleius  Fkfcerculus,  book  ii.  s.  4L  Pliny,  book  tII.  s.  96. 

He  was  called  after  his  daath  Iho  divine  itUQS»  Ikrus 
Joxjua. 

4.  GossuTiA,  Julha  Casar'a  first  wilb,  of  an  etfueS' 
trian  femily,  and  fanmoderauly  rich.  Casar  married 
her  wlien  she  was  young,  and  was  soon  divorced. — 
SueL  Lift  of  Cssar,  s.  1. 

6.  CounojA,  Casar's  seoond  wife.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Cinna,  four  times  consul.  Sylla  tried  in 
vain  to  compel  J.  Casar  to  repudiate  her.  He  spoke  her 
fimeral  panegyric.— Suet  Life  of  Cssar,  s.  1, 6.  Plu- 
tarch,  Life  of  J.  Caear. 

6.  Julia,  daughter  of  Julius  CMsar  by  Cornelia.  She 
married  Servllius  Cvpio,  and,  being  divorced  from 
him,  became  the  wife  of  Pompey  the  Oreat,  A.  U.  666. 
She  died  A.  U.  TOO.  Her  luneral  orMion  was  spoken  by 
Octavius.  Honours  were  instituted  lo  lier  memory  by 
Julius  CMar.— SueL  Life  of  Giesar,  a.  31. 


7.  Gioius  Poxpsius  MASifUB,  bom  A.  V.  64&  He 
married  Julia,  CiMar's  daughter.  He  entered  on  the 
public  magistracy  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  de* 
feated  by  Julfaw  C«sar  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and 
put  to  death  in  Egypt,  A.  U.  706.— Yell.  Put.  book  ii. 
•.SO.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pompey. 

&  A  SQH  of  Pompey  the  Great  by  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  J.  CMar.   Died  A.  U.  701.— Yell.  Pater,  book  IL  s.47. 


10.  PoMPUA,  danghtsr  of  Quintas  Pompelus,  granA< 
dat«hter  of  Lucius  Sylla,  and  third  wife  of  Julius  Casar, 
who  repudialed  her  on  accouia  of  a  aupposed  intrigue 
with  Pttbllus  Cloditts.  Being  asked  what  was  his  ran* 
son,  he  made  answer,  C«stf*s  wife  must  not  only  be 
free  from  guilt,  but  also  from  suspicion. — Suet.  Life  of 
G«nr,&6b  Plutarch,  Life  of  Oasar. 


9.  A  nAUsnnm  of  Pompey,  by  Julia,  Ci 
Med  A.  U.  70L--Plilarch,  Life  of  J.  Casar. 


11.  Calpubnia,  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso, 
ried  to  J.  Caear,  A.  U.  666.  After  the  death  of  her  hus-  - 
band  she  iled  for  protoctloo  to  Hark  Antony.-^-Sust. 
Life  of  Gas.  s.  81. 

12.  Julia,  lister  of  Julius  Gasar,  being  the  daughter 
of  a  J.  Gasar  the  prater,  and  Aurella  his  wife.  She 
was  married  tt>  M.  Alius  Balbus.-- Suet.  Life  of  Augus- 
tus, s.i. 

13l  Mabous  Anus  Balbus,  married  Julia,  the  sister 
of  Julius  Gasar.  He  was  grand  .fether  to  Augustus. — 
SoeuUfeef  Aug.s.4. 

14.  Atu,  daiwhier  oC  M.  Athis  Balbus,  by  his  wife 
Julia,  the  sister  of  J.  Gasar.  She  married  Gaius  Ocin- 
vlttSi  and  by  him  was  mother  of  Augustus.— Sust.  Ufe 
of  Aug.  s.  4.   Tscit.  Dialogue  of  Oratory,  iL  aa. 

16.  Gaius  Ootavxds,  husband  of  Atla,  the  daughter 
of  M.  AUus  Balbus,  by  Julia,  sister  of  Julius  Gasar. 
Octavius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus,  was,  of 
course,  grand.nsphsw  to  Julius  Gasar.— Suet.  Ufe  of 
Aug.  a.  ^4,6. 

16.  OoTAViA,  dai^htor  of  Alia  and  Gaius  OcuvhiSb 
and  Bister  to  Augustus.  She  was  promised  in  marriaga 
to  Faostus  Sylla,  but  married  Claudius  Marcellus. 
After  his  death  ehe  married  Blark  Antony.  She  was 
a  woman  of  exemplary  virtue,  and  great  literary  accom- 
pliehmente.  She  died  A.  U.  743.  Auguatus  delivered 
her  funeral  paneg/ric^— SueU  Life  of  JuL  Gas.  s.  27. 

17.  Claudius  Mabobllus,  husband  of  Octavia,  and 
brother-in-law  to  Auguetoa.  He  was  consul  A.  U.  70^ 
Though  nearly  related  to  Caear  the  dictator,  he  was 
always  an  enemy  to  his  cause.— Snet.  Life  of  JuL  Oas. 
S.27. 

1&  Mabous  BfABCBixua,  son  of  Octevia,  the  sister 
of  Augustus,  and  consequently  nephew  to  Augustus;. 
A  youth  of  gnat  expectations,  highly  esteemed  I17 
ills  uncle,  and  by  him  intended  to  be  next  in  succes 
sion  to  the  imperial  dignity.  He  died  prematurely 
A.  U.  731.  Augustas  paid  diaUogulshed  honours  to  his 
memory,  and  Yiigil  has  made  him  immortel.— Tacit. 
IL  s.  4L   AnaaL  la.  s.  61   YtaflL  JBasId  vL 
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19l  Pohfixa,  daughter  of  Sextui  Pompelus,  promiMd 
In  marriage  to  Marcus  Marcellua,  A.  U.  716. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustua  bjr  hii  wife  Scribonla, 
married  Marcus  Marcellus,  A.  U.  7^,  two  years  before 
hlf  death.— Dio  Caasiua,  book  zlvUI. 

90.  Makcblla  the  elder,  daughter  of  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus bj  his  wife  Octavia,  and  sister  to  the  last-men- 
tioned Marcellus.  She  was  first  married  to  Apulelus, 
and  afterwards  to  Valerius  Mesiala.~8oet.  Life  of 
Aug.  s.  63. 

31.  Apuuous,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  Seztus  Apulelus,  who 
was  eo^pul  A.  U.  736. — Dio  Casslus,  book  liv. 

23.  Apulsia  YanxLLA,  daughter  of  Marcella  the  elder 
\)f  her  husband  Apulelus.  She  was  also  grand-niece  to 
Augustus.  Being  condemned  for  ad  ulterj  A.  U.  770,  she 
was  banished  two  hundred  miles  from  Rome.— Tacit. 
Annal.  ii.  s.  60. 

S3.  M.  Yaibuvs  BIusala  Babbatvs,  second  hus- 
band of  Marcella  the  elder.  He  was  consul  A.  U.  743.— 
Suetonius,  Life  of  Augustus,  s.  63.  Lifo  of  Claudius, 
s.96. 

M.  M.  Yalshivs  MsssAla,  son  of  Yalerius  Messala 
Barbatus  and  of  Marcella  the  elder.  He  was  father  of 
Ihe  famous  Messalina.— Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  26. 

95.  DomriA  LxpiDA,  daughter  of  Antonla  the  jrounger, 
bf  her  husband  Lucius  Domltlus  Anobarbus.  She  was 
the  wife  of  the  last-mentioned  Yalerius  Messala,  and 
mother  of  Messalina ;  a  woman  of  debauched  and  pro- 
fligate manners,  and  a  violent  impetuous  spirit;  in 
point  of  beauty,  riches,  and  vice,  the  rival  of  Agrlppim^ 
Nero's  mother.  She  was  condemned  to  death  A.  U. 
807w— Taciu  Annal.  zl.  s.  37.  Annal.  zii.  s.  61  See 
Suet  Life  of  Claudins,  g.  96.   LiftofNeto,a.7. 

96.  Yalbeia  MnssALWA,  daughter  of  Yalerius  Mes- 
sala and  Domltia  Leplda.  She  was  wife  to  the  emperor 
Claudius ;  a  woman  of  furious  and  till  then  unheard  of 
lewdness.  While  Claudius  *was  at  Ostia,  she  had  the 
hardiness  openly  to  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  Silius, 
and  for  that  unparalleled  crime  was  put  to  death,  A.  U. 
801.^Tacit.  Annal.  zl.  s.  3&  Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  26. 

37.  Marcbixa  the  younger,  daughter  of  Claudius 
Marcellus  and  Octavia,  sister  to  Augustus.  She  was 
first  married  to  M.  Yipsanlus  Agrippa,  and  afterwards 
to  M.  Julius  Antonius.— Suetonius,  Life  of  Augustus, 
s.  63.   Plutarch,  Life  of  Mark  Antony. 

For  M.  YiFBAinus  Aoeippa,  see  No.  47. 

•  3&  The  issue  of  Ylpsanius  Agrippa,  by  his  first  wife 
Marcella,  before  he  was  married  to  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  AugustuB  by  his  wifo  Scrlbonia.-— SueL  Life  of  Aug. 
i.63. 

90.  Mabous  Julius  AMTomns,  son  of  Mark  Antony 
the  triumvir  and  Fulvia  his  wife.  He  married  Marcella 
the  younger,  when  repudiated  by  Agrippa.  He  was  con- 
sul A.  U.  744 ;  a  man  of  libidinous  passions.  He  was 
pot  to  death  for  his  adulterous  commerce  with  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus.  The  ode  of  Horace,  Pindisrum 
quiaquiM  cfiide/  Mnularit  *■  addressed  to  him.— Taciu 
Annal.  lit.  s.  18.  AnnaL  Iv.  s.  44.  Horace,  book  iv. 
odaS. 

80.  Luoius  AwTomus,  son  of  M.  Julius  Antonlus  by 
BlarceUa  the  younger.  On  account  of  his  fether's  guilt 


with  Julia,  he  was  sent  in  h\»  in&ncy  to  Marmlllasy 
under  a  pretence  of  education,  but.  In  &ct,  to  a  place 
ofezile.    He  died  A.  U.  776w    Tach.  AnnaL  Iv.  s.  44. 

31.  Mabk  Amtoht,  the  triumvir,  son  of  MarcoB  Att- 
tonius  the  celebrated  orator.  He  was  the  second  koB- 
band  of  Octavia,  sister  to  Augustus,  A.  U.  714;  bat 
being  In  love  with  Cleopatra,  he  repodlated  Octavia 
A.  U.  732.  After  the  assassination  of  Julius  Cssar,  hm 
seised  tlie  public  treasure,  which  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  (f  Ope.  He  was  at  all  times  a  turbulent  and 
dangerous  citizen ;  during  the  triumvirate,  headlong 
furious,  and  oppressive.  The  rage,  with  which  ha 
pushed  on  the  proscription,  rendered  him  detestabla. 
The  supreme  power  was  often  within  his  reach,  but  all 
his  actions  proved  him  unworthy  of  that  elevation.  He 
was  defeated  at  Ac'ium  A.  U.  731  The  murder  of  Ci- 
cero consigned  his  name  to  eternal  Infkmy.  By  the 
manner  of  his  death  he  eftkced  much  of  the  shame 
ttiat  branded  his  former  conduct — See  Yelleius  Ftter- 
culus,  book  ii.  s.  60  and  87.  Pliny  the  elder,  book  vIL 
s.  46.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Antony.  Cicero,  Philippic 
Orations. 

The  inscriptions  of  him  on  medals  are,  ManuM  AmU- 
mtw,  MardfiUtUj  Marci  ntpoe,  augur,  imperaier^  < 
eul  deeigmUu»  itenan  et  /erte'wm,  triumvir 
oanttUuenia. 

32.  Antonia  the  elder,  daughter  of  Antony  the  tri> 
umvir  by  Octavia  sister  to  Augustus.  She  married  L. 
Domitius  ^nobarbua  She  is  called  by  Tacitus,  Anto- 
nla  the  younger,  which  makes  It  probable  that  Mark 
Antony  had  a  fonner  daughter,  called  Antonia,  by  hla 
wife  Fulvia.— See  Tacit.  Annal.  Iv.  s.  44.  Suet.  Life  of 
Nero,  8. 6.   Plutarch,  Life  of  Mark  Antony. 

33.  Lnonra  Doiimvs  ^ifOBABBtrs,  son  of  CnehiB  Do- 
mitius, one  of  the  conspirators  against  Julius  C»sar, 
and  husband  of  Antonia  the  elder ;  a  man  of  Impetoont 
temper,  violent,  proud,  extravagant,  and  cmei.  He 
commanded  f  n  Germany,  and  marched  his  army  beyood 
the  Elbe  (Albis) ;  and  having  penetrated  farther  than 
any  Roman  had  done  before  him,  he  obtained  the  ho* 
nours  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.  U.  778.  Suet,  life  of 
Nero,  s.  4.   Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  s.  44. 

34.  Cnbittb  DomnuB  JEnobabbvb,  son  of  the  last 
mentioned  L.  D.  iEnobarbus,  by  Antonla  the  elder. 
He  married  Agripplna,  the  daughter  of  Oermanicos, 
A.  tJ.  781 ;  was  consul  A.  U.  786.  His  life  was  a  Berles 
of  evil  deeds.  He  was  the  fether  of  Nero,  and  was  oaed 
to  say,  that  from  himself  and  Agripplna  nothing  good 
or  valuable  could  be  bom.— Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  b.  S. 
Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  s-  76. 

For  AoBippufA,  his  wife,  see  No.  98. 

36.  Lroius  Doxitiub  NBBO,the  sixth  B<Mnatt  eaperor, 
son  of  Cnelus  Domitius  Anobarbus  by  Agripplna  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus.  She  was  grandaughter  to  tha 
famous  Agrippa,  by  Julia  the  danghter  of  Augustoa.  Nero 
was  born  16th  December,  A.  U.  790,  the  detestable  ofF- 
spring  of  two  pernicious  parents.  He  was  called  simply 
DomlUuB,  till  by  the  adoption  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  803; 
he  passed  into  the  Claudian  family,  and  took  the  nam* 
of  Nero.  He  began  his  reign  A.  U.8Q7,  with  such  fevoor- 
able  circunuitances,  as  for  a  time,  gave  proraiae  of  a 
virtuous  prince.  His  enorailUes,  aiterwarda,  delivered 
him  down  to  the  execration  of  posterity.  The  burning 
of  Rome  was  imputed  to  him.  The  Christian  religion 
has  to  boast,  that  the  foe  of  human  kind  was  the  enemy 
of  her  morel  doctrine.  He  was  a  burthen  to  himself; 
and  detested  by  all  orders  of  nan.  Ha  was  condamned 
to  die  BMTs  Biq^onMi,  by  a  dacrsa  of  tha  aaBata.  Ba 
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tKapad  «  pnbtle  esMotioii,  tad  died  in  a  daiUfdljr 
Bumer  bf  hl«  own  hand,  A.  U.  831,  A.  D.  68.  By  his 
deaUi  the  rtce  of  the  Csian  became  extinct. — Suet. 
Life  of  Nero,  a  &  Tacit  Annal.  xit.  §.  25;  and  see 
Appendix  to  Annala,  book  zri.  Pliny,  book  xzil.  a.  92 
and  4ft. 

The  iMcriptioni  on  modale  are,  Ntro  CkmdiuMt 
DM  Ciaudii  JUiutt  Ctuar,  AugftahiMi  OfrmotilciM, 
paiUif§9  mamimu$f  itnptntcr,  tr^umtiapaU^aU^paUr 


86b  OoTATU,  daoghier  of  the  emperor  Claudiui  bj 
Meeaalina.  She  wae  bom  A.  U.  796.  Britannicui  wae 
her  brother.  She  wae  contracted  to  Luciue  Slianni,  but 
married  to  Nero  A.  U.  806;  worthy  of  better  times  and 
a  better  husband.  Nero  repudiated  her  for  the  sake  of 
POppaa.  She  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria, 
and  there  put  to  death,  A.  U.  815.— Tacit  Annal.  zii. 
a.  a  25 ;  and  Annal.  xiv.  s.  60, 64.   Dio  Cassius,  book  1x1. 

For  BaiTAimious,  her  broUier,  see  No.  108. 

87.  PoppjBA  Sabima,  daughter  of  Titns  OUhis  bj 
Poppma  Sabina.  She  was  married  first  to  Ruflus  Cris- 
pinus:  2dly,  to  Marcus  Salvius  Oiho,  afterwards  empe- 
ror ;  and  at  length  to  Nero,  A.  U.  815.  The  vices  of  her 
character  resembled  those  of  the  emperor.  He  loved 
her  tenderly,  yet  killed  her  by  a  kick  on  her  womb 
when  she  was  with  child,  A.  U.  818.  Her  body  was  not 
burnt,  but  filled  with  spices,  and  deposited  in  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Ciesars.  Three  years  after  her  death,  Nero 
dedicated  a  temple  to  her  memory,  with  an  inscriptioq, 
7b  Subitta  the  goddts*  Ventu—SabiruB  dea  Veneri.— 
Tacit  Annal.  xlii.  s.  43;  Annal.  xvi.  s.  6.  Svet.  Life  of 
Nero,  a  3j.   Dio  Cassius,  book  Iziii. 

38.  CLAtmiA  AuotrsTA,  daughter  of  Nero  and  Poppaea, 
born  at  Aiitlum  A.  U.  816.  She  was  soon  after  her  birth 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Augusta.  She  died  within 
four  months,  to  the  great  erief  of  Nero.  She  was  canon- 
ised a  goddess  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.— Tacit  Annal. 
XV.  s.  23.    Suet  Liie  of  Nero,  s.  35. 

Her  inscription  on  medals  is,  DrvA  Claudia  Nbbohu 
Fn.iA ;  The  goddeee  Claudia^  daughter  cf  Nero. 

39.  Statilia  Mbssalina,  who  drew  her  lineage 
through  several  descents  from  Siatilius  Taurus.  She 
was  the  third  wife  of  Nero,  who,  to  possess  her  person, 
murdered  her  first  husband  Atiicus  VesUnus  A.  U.  818. 
Suet  Life  of  Nero,  a  33^  Tacit  Annal.  xv.  s.  68b 

40.  DoMiTtA,  daughter  of  Antonia  the  elder  liy  Lucius 
fnobarbus ;  aunt  to  Nero,  and  the  wife  of  Passienus 
Crispua  Nero  destroyed  her  by  poison  A.  U.  812. — 
Tacit  Annal.  xiii.  a  19,  21.   Quintilian,  book  vi.  s.  i. 

For  Passixnus  Caispus,  see  No.  91 

41.  Cazvs  Appius  Junius  Silanus.  He  was  governor 
of  Spain.  By  the  desire  of  Claudius  he  married  Doroitla 
Lepida,  the  motlter  of  Messalina,  and  was  soon  after 
put  to  death  by  order  of  that  emperor,  A.  U.  795.— Dio 
Cassius,  book  Iz. 

42.  Ajvtonia  the  younger,  second  daughter  of  Antony 
the  triumvir  by  Ocuvia  sisur  of  Augustus.  She  married 
Nero  Drusus,  the  broUier  of  Tiberius,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Germanicus;  a  woman  distinguished  by  her 
beauty,  and  no  less  by  her  virtue.  She  survived  Drusus, 
her  husband,  many  years,  leading  an  exemplary  life  in 
a  state  of  widowhood,  and  by  the  whole  tenour  of  her 
conduct,  almoit  eclipsing  the  lustre  of  her  ancestors.— 
Pliny,  Utok  vii.  s.  19.  Suet  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  1. 
Tacit  Annal.  iii.  s.  3.  Annal.  xi.  s.  3*  Plutarch,  Liia  of 
Mark  Antony.   Valerius  Blaxlmus,  book  Iv.  s<  3. 


43.  Caivs  OoTAvnrs  C»saii,  Aogosuw,  emporor  of 
Rome.  He  was  the  son  of  Cains  Octavf  us  by  his  wtfa 
Atia,  who  was  niece  to  Julius  Cesar.  He  was  Ixim  23d 
September,  A.  U*  691.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  took 
the  lead  in  the  civil  wars,  and,  in  three  years  after,  not 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Julius  Cssar  (who  had 
adopted  him  for  his  son)  survived  the  fury  of  tho 
destructive  sword«  Sextus  Pompeius  was  totally  do* 
feated  In  a  naval  engagement  off  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
Lepidus,  one  of  the  triumvirate,  was  dismantled  of  his 
power;  and  Mark  Antony  was  overthrown  at  the  battle 
of  Actium.  After  those  events,  Octavlus  was  the  only 
surviving  chief  of  the  Julian  party.  He  became  emperor 
of  Rome,  A*  U.  C*  724* 

Daring  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  pacific  measnrei 
were  the  objects  of  his  policy.  Letters  flourished,  and 
men  of  genius  met  with  encouragement.  By  his  popular 
acts  he  gained  the  aflbciions  of  the  people,  with  the 
title  of  AuousTUs,  the  FATMxn  op  his  Countet.  Scy- 
thia,  Sarmatia,  the  Oaramantes  and  Baciriaus,  India, 
and  the  people  called  the  Sxaas,  submitted  to  his 
authority,  and  sent  their  ambassadors  to  settle  the 
terms  of  a  general  peace.  At  Rome,  and  the  capital 
cities  of  the  provinses,  temples,  orders  of  priesthood, 
sacerdotal  colleges,  were  dedicated  to  him,  not  only 
after  his  death,  but.  In  many'  places,  during  his  life. 
He  died  at  Nola  on  the  18ih  of  August,  A.  U.  767- 
His  character,  strictly  examined,  was  more  splendid 
for  his  policy  than  his  virtues.  He  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  vices  of  Lepidus  and  Antony,  and  the  abilities  of 
Vlpsanius  Agrippa ;  but  it  redounds  to  his  praise,  thai 
what  be  gained  by  the  prudence  and  valour  of  others, 
he  was  able  to  support,  by  a  well-judged  system  of 
policy,  during  a  space  of  four  and  forty  years.  It  was 
said  of  him,  that  he  found  the  city  of  Rome  made  with 
brick,  and  he  changed  it  to  xoarble*  Though  deified, 
even  during  his  life  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  he  was 
taught  by  various  incidents,  that  he  was  no  more  than 
man. — See  Suet  Life  of  Augustus-  Tacit,  book  1.  of  the 
Annals ;  book  xiii.  s.  6.  Florus,  book  iv.  chap.  xii. 
Anrelhis  Victor,  chap.  U  Pliny,  book  vil.  s.  46.  Senoca* 
de  Consolations,  34. 

3iser^ums  oi»  oncicn/ me<2aZ« ; 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  supreme  power,  Oetevtftis 
Cosor,  eon  qf  the  deified  JuUue^  imperator^  triumirir 
/or  the  purpose  qfreetoring  the  cammanweaiih,  eonauif 
the  aeeerter  <f public  Uberty. 

After  his  accession  to  the  empire,  Ouar^  Auguatue^ 
son  if  the  deified  JuUue  Ceuar,  imperaioTf  eonsMi,  dUf^ 
porttifi  nmi,  with  the  tribumUoH  patter,  father  if  JUs 
cotudry. 

After  his  death,  DivuM  Auguetue,  tho  deified  Augustas. 

44.  Cloou,  daughter  of  Publius  Clodlus  bj  his  wife 
Fulvla,  and  daughtar*ln-law  to  Antony  the  triumvir. 
In  order  to  concillau  terms  of  peace,  Augustus  married 
her,  when  she  was  yet  of  tender  years;  but  a  quarrel 
taking  place  with  Fulvla,  her  mother,  Augustus  repu- 
diated her  in  her  virgin  state.— Suet.  Life  of  AugosUis,  • 
s.82> 

45.  SoanomA,  sisur  of  Locius  Scribonius  Libo,  and 
wifo  of  Augustas.  Shn  had  been  married  twice  before 
to  two  men  of  consular  rank,  and  by  one  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Scipio,  she  had  a  daughter  named  Cornelia* 
Augustas  repudiated  Scribonia  A.  U.  715,  and  Livfa^  la 
a  few  years  afterwards,  succeeded  to  the  embraces  of 
the  emperor  of  Rome. — Suet>  life  of  Aug.  s.  63, 69*  Dio^ 
book  xlvili.  Propertius,  book  Iv.  eleg'  2. 

46*  JouA,  daoghier  of  Augustus,  by  his  wife  Scribonia, 
bom  A.  U.  716.   She  was  married,  first,  to  Blarcallui; 
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•econdlTf  to  A^ppa ;  and  thirdly,  to  TIbarlua ;  a  woman 
of  diaaolute  conduct,  libidlnoua  paaiiona,  and  abandoned 
Inlkmy.  On  account  of  her  adulterona  Intrigues,  ahe 
waa  banished  by  Augvatus  to  the  laland  of  Fandataria 
A.  U.  7(a>  She  waa  left  there  bj  Ttberlua,  to  pine  in 
want  and  misery.  She  died  A*  U.  787'.— Pliny,  book  tU. 
a.  46.  Dlo,booklT.  Taciu  Annal.  1.  a.  68.  Vell.Palei^ 
cuius,  book  II.  s.  100. 

For  her  first  husband,  MAnotls  MAiouLua,  asa  No. 
18i 

47.  MABAua  YiPSAMiua  Amufpa  ;  a  man  of  low  ex« 
timcUon,  In  his  manners  unpolished,  even  to  a  degree 
of  rusticity.  For  those  defects  ha  made  ample  atone- 
ment by  superior  qualities ;  lo  war,  a  great  commander ; 
and  through  life  a  man  of  unblemished  integrity.  He 
gained  signal  victories  both  by  land  and  aea,  and  by  hla 
brilliant  success  established  Augustus  on  the  Imperial 
Uurone.  A  stranger  to  letters  and  the  fine  aits,  he  was, 
notwithstanding,  the  fiiend  of  science.  At  a  time  when 
geographical  knowledge  had  made  little  or  no  progresa, 
he  framed  a  map  of  the  world,  and  presented  It  to  the 
public.  •  Not  only  Rome  but  Italy  was  adorned,  under 
hla  direction,  wiUi  public  buildings  no  less  usefid  than 
magnificent  Auguatns,  to  show  a  grateful  aense  of  hla 
services  and  his  merit,  raised  him  to  three  several 
consulships,  and  even  made  him  his  associate  in  the 
tribunitlan  power*  On  the  death  of  Marcua  Marcellus 
(see  No.  1^,  Augustus  chose  him  for  his  ion4n-law,  and 
gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Julia,  then  a  widow, 
A.  U.  733.  Agrippa,  though  a  new  man,  had  the  art  of 
riaing  in  the  world  with  superior  dignity.  He  died 
A.  U.  742,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  Augustus 
spoke  his  funeral  panegyric— Tacit*  Annal.  I.  s.  3. 
Pliny,  book  ill.  s.  2;  book  vii.  s.  8;  book  zzzv.  a.4. 
DIo,  book  liv.  Yell.  Paterculus,  book  li.  s.  96. 

He  was  called  in  ancient  medals,  Mareua  Agrippoy 
soit  ^  lAieium,  eamttd  thrt*  timUf  commomder  tf  tiu 
ftml^  attd  prmftU  ^  lAs  ssa-coort. 

4B.  Gaiitb  Gjuab,  son  of  Agrippa  and  JoUa,  bom  A. 
U.  734 ;  adopted  by  Augustus  as  his  aon,  prince  of  the 
Boman  youth,  and  consul  elect.  He  was  prematurely 
cot  ofi;  on  his  return  from  Armenia,  A.  U.  727.  Taciu 
Annal.  i.  a.  3.   Dio,  book  liv. 

He  was  married  to  LIvia,  the  alstar  of  Oermanlaw.^- 
Tadt.Annal.iv.a.4a 

For  LiviA,  his  wife,  see  No.  7i. 

49.  Looms  Cjuab,  son  of  Agrippa  and  lolla,  brother 
to  Calus  Cosar,  bom  A.  U.  737 ;  adbptad  by  Augustus 
Into  the  C»sarlan  femily ;  styled  prince  of  the  Roman 
youth;  and  declared  consul  elect.  Ha  died  at  Iflar- 
■slUes  on  his  way  to  join  the  army  in  Spain,  In  the 
month  of  Aognst,  A.  U.  754.   Tacit.  Annal.  1.  a.  4. 

In  ancient  medals,  both  brothers  are  called,  OaiMM 
tmd  Imeku  OtMort,  sons  ^  AHgwstes,  eamauU  siscf, 

s  60.  Mabops  AaniFPA  Posthumhb,  son  of  Agrippa  and 
Julia;  brother  to  Calus  and  Lucius;  born  aller  his 
iadier's  death,  A.  U.  742.  He  was  adopted  by  Augustus 
A.  U.  767,  and  soon  after,  on  account  of  his  uncouth 
manners,  and  stupid  ferocity,  banished  to  the  island  of 
Planasia.  No  kind  of  guilt  could  be  imputed  to  him ; 
no  disgraceful  or  flagitious  aaion  was  laid  to  his  charge ; 
and  lor  that  reason,  Augustus,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  began  to  relent.  He  Intended  to  restore  him  to  his 
rank,  and,  it  is  said,  made  a  voyage  to  the  isle  of  Pla. 
naala  for  the  purpose  of  a  reconciliation.  Augustas, 
however,  did  not  live  to  carry  his  design  Into  execution. 
Agrippa  Posthumns  was  cm  off  by  order  of  Tlberios, 


who  made  that  murder  the  llimneiofU»nlg%^ 
7(7.— Dio,  book  liv.  Yelleitts  ftiaroalos,  book  IL  i 
I^cit. Annals, book Ls. 3^6.  FUny, book vtt. aid 


61.  AawpnirA,daaghiar  of  Agrippa  aad  J«lia; 
daughter  to  Augustas,^id  wife  of  0«manicvs ;  a 
of  noUe  qualities,  an  izaltad  spirit,  and  iinoonqwenblo 
chastky.  Elau  with  the  pride  of  virlaa,  and 
of  her  lUosirioua  birth,  sha  seomad  to  baad  lo 
arroganfie  of  LlvIa,  the  mother  of  Tiberius, 
banished  to  the  Isle  of  Fandataria,  and  aftar  sofiferiaf 
every  twrbarooa  ontrsga  from  the  ernal^  of  TIlMrias^ 
died  in  misery  iL  U.  7B&— Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  a.  IS. 
Annal.  vl.  s.  16.  Annal.  ziv.  s.68.  Sea  aopplwam  is 
book  V.  of  the  Annals,  a»  6. 

For  OanMAinovs,  her  husband,  sea  No.  81. 

63^  JouA»  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julfai;  ilacer  fa 
Agrippina,  and  grand-daughter  to  Aucosioa.  Sha  mar- 
ried  Lucius  Anlllus  Panlua,  and,  in  all  kinds  ofazoess 
and  vicious  debaucheiy,  distinguished  herself  as  the 
rival  of  her  mother.  In  the  reign  of  Aogustna,  she  was 
condemned  for  her  adulterous  practices,  and  banished 
to  the  isle  of  Trlmetus,  A.  U.  78i.  Sha  died  In  azUs  A. 
U.  781.— Tacit.  Annal.  Iv.  a.  71. 

63.  Looios  JEiOLros  Paulos,  son  of  Pulas  JSmflhs 
Lepidtts  and  his  wife  Cornelia.  Hie  fiohar  was  cen* 
sorA.U.-732.  LncJus  the  son  married  loUa,  the  dai^gMw 
of  Agrippa  and  Julia.— Snet.  Life  of  Angualos,  a.  61 
Dio,  book  liv. 

M.  Maboto  JBhilius  Lsprous,  aon  of  Lodas  Ma^ 
lius  Lepidus  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Agrippa.  Be 
married  Drusllla,  and  committed  adultery  and  Incest 
with  her  sistera.  His  vices  endeared  him  to  Caligula. 
He  was  condemned  for  treasonable  practices,  and  pat 
lo  death  A.  U.  793.  Caligula,  upon  that  occasioD,  gave  a 
donative  to  the  aoldiers,  and  dedicated  to  MAns  m 
Avmroaa  three  swords,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  conspirators.— Dio,  book  llz.  Suet.  Life  of  CaUgala, 
s.  94  and  36.   Iteit  Annal.  xiv.  s.  2l 

56.  Mmbaa  Lbtoa,  the  daughter  of  Lndns  Emilias 
Paulas,  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Jolts, 
consequently  grand-daughter  to  Augustus.  Sha  was 
contracted  to  Claudius,  afterwards  emperor,  when  he 
was  extremely  young;  and  afterwarda  married  to 
Junius  Silanna.— Sttat.  life  of  Claud,  a.  26.  PUny,  book 
vll.  s.  13. 

66.  Juinvs  SiLAinis,  the  husband  of  the  lastmantloBcd 
.Smilla  Leplda.  Nothing  of  him  can  bo  aaM  with  ccr^ 
uinty  ;  but  it  la  probable  thai  he  was  the  Marcoa  8fla> 
nus  who  was  joint  consul  with  Lucius  NortiaBvs  Flac- 
cus,  A.  U.  772.— Tacit.  AnnaL  II.  a.  69. 

67.  Mabovs  Jvmoa  BtLAXtn,  son  of  Jnnhis  Silanas 
and  JBmll  la  Leplda,  bora  In  the  year  In  which  Aognstas 
died,  A.  U.  767.— Pliny,  book  vii.  s.  131  He  was  a  man 
of  an  unblemished  character,  but  so  inactive,  that  C»> 
ligula  called  him  Tlu  golden  ca^.  He  was  proconsul 
of  Asia,  and  by  Nero*s  order,  taken  off  by  poison,  h. 
U.  607.— Tacit  Anna],  xlll.  s.  1. 

sa  Thb  wife  of  Marcos  Juntas  Silanus,  and  the 
mother  of  Lucius  Silanus  Torquatus.  llie  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  historian. 

69.  Looms  Silanus  TonavATus,  son  of  Marcos  Jo- 
nhis  Silanus,  who  was  great-grandson  to  Aufutos. 
Wkhoot  being  charged  with  any  criBw,  oboozloBa  only 
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;of  hi«  lUnMrioiis  Mrth  ud  Um  modettjof 
hia  yooth, k«  «■«  pot  to  doaih  bf  Ntro,  A.  U.Slfr^ 
TteftL  IMUL  zvt  0. 7, 8^  ft. 

60-  Luoiug  Juiovi  SiLAinn,  aon  of  Jnnius  SUuiaf  and 
JSmilia  Lepida  (fee  No.  66  and  6^  The  emperor  Clan- 
diiif  had  promiaed  him  hia  dasfnter  Oetavla  In  mar- 
riage, A^  U»  7ft4|  hot  won  aflar  broke  off  the  malch,  and 
laA  SUanua  to  chooae  hia  mode  of  death,  A.  U.  80B.— 
DkHbooklz.  Tach.Annal.zii.  a.  8,  a 

01.  Ixmnu  SiLAHug  TotuvJAvn,  gon  of  Junlua  SUaniia 
and  iBmilia  Lepida,  who  wag  great^rand<daughtar  to 
AaguMMg.  A  pedigree  derived  from  the  Junian  ftmily, 
and  rendered  gtill  more  illugtrioiig  bj  hlg  relation  to 
Aagugtua,  made  him  obnozioua  to  the  jealougy  of  Nero. 
He  died  bf  thai  emperor^i  order,  A.  U.  817.  Both  he 
and  Ludua  Silanua  Torqn^oa  were  cut  off  la  the  month 
of  June,  for  which  reaaon  the  name  wag  changed  to  that 
of  Germankug.— Taeiu  AnoaL  xr.  a.  86.  Annal.  zrl. 
i.6aodl2L  Uok  took  Ixii. 

9L  Joxu.  GALTvat  daughter  of  Jnnhia  SUairaa  and 
JBmUia  Lepida.  She  waa  married  to  YitalUua,wkowaa 
aierwarda  eoipegor.  Digtinguighed  bj  her  beauty  and 
IllQgliioua  birth,  gha  pregerred  an  unUemiahed  cha- 
raoter,  butpivtoked  her  anemlea  by  a  fleroe  and  un- 
complying gpirit.  l^tha  malice  and  In^dlooa  ajU  of 
Agrtpplna  the  fouqger,  ghe  wao  hanighad  out  of  Italy, 
but  recalled  by  Nero  A.  U.  813.  She  lived  to  tha  Uim  of 
YeapMUnw-^nu^lt.  AmiaLxiLg.4gnd&  AaimLztr. 
•.12.   Suet.  Life  of  Yegp.  g.  23. 

€k  YinuiYg,aon  of  LncfaaYkelUui,ifaa  caaaor  and 
hIiwUeSextiliB.  He  married  Jonia  Calvina,  and  wag 
congul  A.  U.  801.  Upon  gome  diggecurion  between  him 
and  hig  wife,  a  divorce  took  place  gome  tioke  before  A. 
U.  eoa.^TkclLABnal.  xi«.9B.  Annal.  lii  a.  4.  Saat 
Life  of  YltaUhig,  a.  8  and  la 

61  L>Fn»A,  daughter  of  Junloa  SQanna  and  JBmllfai 
Lepida.  She  waa  manied  to  Caiua  CaaahM,  gufernor 
of  SjFTla.  An  acauattiott  alleging  varloqg  crimaa  waa 
■ojbomed  againal  her,  bat  referred  to  tha  judgment  of 
Naio,  A.  U.  8ia~Tacit.  Annal.  xvi  g.  8, 9. 

68.  Caiw  CAggiog,  governor  of  Sfria,  and  hugbaad 
of  Lepida.  He  waa  celeliraied  for  hia  guperlor  know- 
ledge of  the  lawg;  bat  being  charged  with  having, 
among  the  hnagea  ef  hlg  anceetorg,  the  plc(aM.or 
atatue  of  the  femoua  Gaaeiug,  with  an  inacrMio^  T» 
Ma  oUff  y  ^OFty,  he  waa  baniehed  to  the  ialaad  of 
8ardlAia,A.U.8ia--Tacit.Annal.xlia.ll,12.  Annal. 
xvia.aA 

18.  LiVLL,  called  aleo  LiviA  DaugiubA,  and,  after  the 
deathofAuguatngiJNruAAuaugra.  She  waa  the  daughter 
of  Llviog  Dnigug  Clandiamn.  Her  lint  hneband  waa 
TIberlua  Claudiua  Nero:  being  divorced  from  him, die 
married  Aoguatag,  A.  U.  7ia  A  woman  of  llluatrioua 
birth ;  elegant  In  her  form  and  roannere ;  of  hi^  aov 
Ution,  and  an  overbearing  gpirit  She  had  tlie  gklll  to 
manage  the  geotle  arte  of  Auguatug,  and  the  dark  dia> 
■Imnlatioa  of  Tiberiua ;  a  complying  and  obliging  wtte, 
and  afterwardg  an  imperioua  mother.  Her  enmity  to 
Germanicng  and  hia  wife  Agripplna  wag  gubtla,  cloae, 
and  unrelenting.  She  died  A.  U.  788,  at  the  age  of  8a~ 
Yelleiua  Fkt.  book  U.  a.  75.  Suet.  Life  of  Tiberiua,  g.  8 
aad4  Dlojbookxlviii.   Tkch.  Annal.  book  v.  g.  1. 

Her  laacfipllona  on  andent  medala :  JUptaJtuguatm, 
AiIm,  dugiMla,  moiher  ^  her  coimhy. 

After  her  death :  9^  d«(M  ii«<cs  ii(f«  If  Ma  dg^iad 


Cr.  Tmura  CLAunnii  Nnno,  tha  flrgt  hogtaad  of 
Uvla,  and  by  her  the^fether  of  Tiberiua,  aftarwaida 
emperor,  and  of  Nero  Glaudlug  Drugug  (for  iHiom  gee 
No.  79).  He  obtained  the  dignltiea  of  prstor  and  poni> 
tiff;  a  man  of  brilliant  talantg  and  eztenalve  learning. 
He  attached  hhnaelf  to  Antony  the  triumvir;  and  after 
the  defeat  of  that  party,  he  withdrew  with  hia  wife 
Livia  and  Tiberiua,  then  an  infent  about  two  yaara  old, 
into  Sicily,  A.  U.  714.  Livia  fled  from  Auguatug,  her 
deglined  hugband,  and  Tiberiua  from  hia  ftiture  fetbar 
by  adoption.  Tiberiua  Claudiua  Nero  made  hia  peaca 
with  Anguatna,  and  reaigned  hia  wife  A.  U.  718.  Ha 
died  three  yeara  after,  A.  U.  719.— Yell.  PaL  book  M 
g.7S.   SneL  Life  of  Tiberiua,  g.  4, 8.   DIo,  book  xtvii. 

6a  TmsBioa  Nano,  gon  of  Tiberiua  Claudiua  Nero 
by  LIvIa  hig  wife,  bom  18th  November,  A.  U.  712; 
adopted  by  Auguatua  A.  U.  767,  and  emperor  of  Boma 
A.  U.  787.  He  died  on  the  17lh  of  March  A.  U.  790^ 
after  a  reign  of  three  and  twenty  yoara.  Jullua  Caear 
gnbdued  hig  country;  AugugUia  charighed  the  coa* 
quered;  and  Tiberiua  made  them  crouch  In  bondage. 
Ha  eatablighed  alavery,  and  deaplaed  the  eervile  gpirit 
of  the  men  that  gnbrnkted  with  paaglva  obedience.  He 
hated  eminert  ▼Ittne,  and  waa  at  the  game  tine  the 
enemy  of  vka.  Such  juring  elamant*  hava  bean  rarely 
mixed  Ia  the  campoalUon  of  one  bma:  flnctuatlng  be- 
twaen  good  and  evil,  and  by  tana  Incllaad  to  each,  ha 
did  every  thing  by  flta  and  gudden  gtaiu  of  pagglOB. 
Before  he  roee  to  the  gupreme  power,  ha  digtinguighed 
hhngelf  by  hig  warlike  gpirit.  Whgn  maatar  of  tha 
Aomaa  world,  dlggfaanlailan  waaiha  prominent  featara 
of  hia  chaneter.  When  he  had  waded  for  In  guilt  and 
flaglUouadeeda,helayoiillke  tmtmn  ffHu  mktd  im 
rmtUm  9Mta§^.  Qoaded  by  hia  canaelanca,  and  alaim- 
ed  by  bla  coaatant  eugpleiona^  ha  fled  from  danger  to 
tha  lale  ef  Oapres,  but  could  not  fly  from  hlmaelf  Ha 
wag  often  heard  to  utter  a  moot  hoiilblavrlah,  aatpgaiaed 
in  a  Greek  verge : 

E^  tfaWbfivf  yala /iix^^w  ««ft 
Ma  moff  Mo^  terra  aifeeegifoir  iffui* 


**  At  my  death  let  the  earth  be  Involved  In  flamea."  Ha 
called  Priam  the  happleet  of  BMB^  bacauaa  hia  kli^jdom 
periahed  wkh  him.— Yen.  Fu.  book  il.  g.  78.  Taeit.  la 
the  tkx  ftrat  AnDala,jMaBiin*  Pliny,  book  nvlil.  a.  S. 

Inacr^Mlona  on  anelam  madala:  2¥6«rtea  CVawr^ 
AufviBtea,  eon  ^  the  da^fbd  Aigi«giMg|  imperator,  m^ 
gur,  fhUf  pontiff,  vetted  with  the  trikmiHtm  p&mer, 

69.  YipgAmA  AoRippiHA,  daughter  of  Hareaa  Ylp«. 
nluaAgrippabyhig  flrgt  wife  PDmponia,who  waa  the 
granddaughter  of  Atticua,  to  whom  Cteaio  widreamd 
tha  well-known  collection  of  lettera.  Ylpaoala  Agrip* 
pina  vraa  flret  married  lo  Tiberiua^  tha  emperor,  but  by 
him  unwillingly  repudiated  daring  har  pregnancy,  to 
make  way  for  a  match  with  Julia,  the  dragfater  of  Au- 
guatug—Tbcit  Annal.  book  I.  a.  12.  SuaL  Life  of  Tl- 
tortaa,  g.  7.  Dlo,  book  llv..  After  her  divorce,  aha 
married  Aalnhig  Gallaa,  the  gon  of  Aalaiua  PoUio,  the 
conaul  and  celabrgted  orator,  tha  fevouille  of  Auguatua, 
and,  what  la  now  of  more  congeqneaea,  calebnaed  by 
Horace  and  Ylrgll.  Of  all  the  children  of  Agrlppa,  gha 
Ig  the  only  one  that  died  a  natural  death,  A.  U.  7731 
Tnclt  Annal.  book  iU.  a.  19. 

For  Aaofiva  OALi^va,  aea  Tack.  Aaaal*  book  L  g*  a 


by  Ylpnala 


prgpnDcy.  Ha 


70.  Dnvaua  C JMAn,  aoa  of  TIbailua 
Agripplna,  who  wuarapadfefted  la  her  .    _ 
waa  born  A>  11.738;  ayouthof  a  towering  spirit,  lmp» 
tiantof  an  equal,  addldad  io  lh|aor,  and  la  that  vlea 
t|ia  rival  of  hia  fether-   Ha  married  Uvla,  olharwiag 
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called  LtviUa,  who  was  debauched  by  Sejanue,  and 
drawn  into  a  plot  against  her  hualnnd'a  life.  Dru- 
•ue  had  been  three  timee  consul,  and  was  every  day 
rising  to  eminence  in  the  state,  when  Sejanus  put  an 
end  to  his  days  by  poison,  A.  U.  776* — Tacitus,  Anna!.' 
book  i.  s.  55 ;  book  iv>  s.  3  and  8.  Pliny,  book  xir. 
i.22. 

Inscriptions  on  ancient  medals :  Drtuut  Ctuar  ton 
ftf  TVftm'tw,  grtmdton  to  the  deified  Angvstutt  pontiffs 
eotuulf  vested  with  trihunitian  power. 

71.  LiviA,  or  LiviLLA,  daughter  of  Nero  Claudius 
Drusus  (see  No.  79)  by  bis  wife  Antonia  the  younger 
(see  No.  42).  She  was  sister  to  Germanlcus,  and 
also  Claudius  the  emperor.  Her  first  husband  was 
Caius,  the  son  of  Agrlppa :  after  his  death  she  mar- 
ried Drusus  tlie  son  of  Tiberius.  Sejanus  seduced 
her  affections  from  her  husband.  Engaged  in  a  course 
of  adultery  with  that  flagitious  minister,  she  hoped 
to  rise  with  her  paramour  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  with  that  ambitious  view  conspired  against  her 
husband.  Her  guilt  being  afterwards  fully  detected, 
she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  (see  Sup- 
plement to  Annals,  book  r.  s.  38,  38) ;  and  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  her  pictures  and  statues  were  all 
destroyed,  and  her  memory  branded  with  infiunoy.— 
Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  1.  Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  &L 
Tacit.  Annal.  book  It.  i.  8  add  40 ;  book  vi.  •.  2.  Dio, 
book  iTiii.       . 

72.  TnsRius,  son  of  Drusus  C«sar  <0ee  No.  TtS)  and 
Li  villa  (No.  71),  grandson  to  Tiberius  the  emperor,  born 
with  a  twin-brother  A.  U*  773.  Tiberius  was  so  elated 
with  joy  on  that  occasion,  that  he  boalted  of- the  birth 
of  twins,  as  an  event  which  had  never  happened  u>  any 
Roman  of  equal  rank.  Caligula  deprived  him  of  the 
succession  and  his  life,  A.  U.  799.— Tacit.  Annal.  book 
li.  S.84.   Dio^booklix. 

73.  Thb  twin-brother  of  Tiberius  (No.  72),  the  son  of 
Drusus  and  Livia,  or  Llvilla,  died  when  about  four  years 
old,  A.  U.  776.— Tacit  Annal.  book  ii.  s.  84;  book  iv. 
s.  15.   His  name  is  no  where  mentioned. 

74.  Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus  Cnsar  (No.  70)  and  Li- 
via (No.  71),  married  first  to  Nero  Cssar,  son  of  Qw- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  and  afterwards  to  Rubeliius 
Blandus.  She  was  cut  off  by  the  malice  of  Messalina, 
A.  U.  796.— Tacit.  Annal.  book  ill.  s.  39;  book  vi.  s.  27 ; 
book  xiii.  s.  19  and  32.   Dio,  book  Ix. 

For  Nero  Csssar,  son  of  (}ermanicus  and  Agrippina, 
the  husband  of  Julia,  see  No.  82. 

75.  RuBBLLiVB  BLAinms,  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and 
the  second  husband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus 
(see  No.  70).  He  was  married  to  her  A.  U.  786.— Tacit. 
Annal.  book  vi.  s.  27.   Dto,  book  Ivii. 

76.  lluBSLLivs  PuiuTus,  SOU  of  Rubolllus  Blandus 
and  his  ¥rife  Julia.   The  popular  voice  marked  him 

>  out  a  proper  person  to  succeed  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  for  that  reason  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero 
A.  C.  816.— Tl»du  AnnaL  book  xiil.  s.  19.  book  xiv.  s.  22 
and6& 

77.  Antxbtia  Follvtia,  daughter  of  Lucius  AntisUus 
VeUis,  and  wife  of  RubelUus  Flautus  (No.  76).  She  was 
put  to  death  with  her  fiither  and  SexUa,  her  mother-in- 
law,  A.  U.  618>  Her  crime  was,  that,  while  she  lived, 
Nero  considered  her  and  her  fiunily  as  a  living  reproach 
for  the  morder  of  har  husband  RubeUiufl  PlauUis* — 
Tacit*  Annal*  book  xri.  •*  10  and  11. 


78.  A  SON  of  Tiberhis  the  emperor  by  Julia,  fte 
daughter  of  Augustus  (see  No.  46).  He  was  born  aft 
Aquileia,  and  died  in  his  infancy  A.  U.  747.  Hi«  aamm 
is  no  where  mentioned.— Suet.  Life  of  Tlberiofl,  s.  7. 
Dio,  book  Iv. 

79.  Nbro  CLAtmiuiffiBUSQB,  son  of  Tiberius  CUndhw 
Nero  (see  No.  67)  and  Uvia,  afterwards  married  to 
Augustus.  Tiberius  the  emperor  was  his  elder  Iwocher. 
He  was  born  A.  U.  716.  A  youth,  says  Velleius  Puar- 
cuius,  of  as  many  virtues  as  prudence  can  acquire,  or 
human  nature  can  admk.  The  fine  ode  of  Horace, 
Qualem  ndnUtrum  fulminie  alitetn,  book  iv.  ode  4, 
written  in  the  ywr  of  Rome  743,  displays  his  mlliiazy 
character  in  the  brightest  colours.  He  rose  v>  the 
highest  civil  offices,  such  as  prstor,  sdile,  and  conaoL 
He  commanded  the  Roman  army  in  Oermany,  and  for 
his  victories  obtained  the  name  of  GsnitAmcra.  He 
was  father  of  the  famous  Oermanlcus  by  Anionia  the 
younger  (see  No>  40.  He  died  A.  U.  745 ;  the  pride  of 
the  Claudian  family,  and  the  fovourite  of  the  Konaa 
people.  Augustus  spoke  his  funeral  panegyric,  and  la 
his  speech  oflbred  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  gods,  thst 
all  future  Caesars  might  resemlile  hhn,  and  thai  his  own 
death,  whenever  it  should  happen,  might  be  equally 
honourable  and  as  sincerely  lamented^— Saet.  Lafo  «f 
Claudius,  s.  1.  Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  4.  Oio^  book  1*^ 
Valerius  Maximns,  book  iv.  s.  3,  No.  8. 

Inscription  on  ancient  coins :  ^sro  Clauaim 
OermmietUf  itnperator^ 

For  Amtohia  the  younger,  the  wife  of 
No.  42. 

80.  SoHs  of  Drusus  and  Anionia.  They  died  before 
A.  U.  745,  and  their  names^  are  now  nnknown.— SasL 
Life  of  Claudius,  B.  1. 

81.  Obumahicus  Cjisak,  son  of  Nero  Claadtas  DrosBS 
(No.  79)  by  Antonia  the  younger  (No.  42),  the  worthiest 
son  of  the  worthiest  parents.  Tiberius,  by  the  conunand 
of  Augustus,  adopted  him  A.  U.  7S7,  but  afterwards, 
when  possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  beheld  him  wiik 
a  malignant  eye.  He  died  on  his  return  from  a  tour  ia 
l^ypt,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  being  poiBooed 
by  the  contrivance  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberias, 
and  the  villany  of  Piso  and  Flancina,  A.  U.  773,  in  |he 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  The  funeral  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Antioch.  Oermanlcus  succeeded  to  his 
father  in  the  affisctions  of  the  Roman  people.  Of  gentle 
manners,  mild  and  gracious  to  all,  he  was  beheld  with 
pleasure,  and  heard  with  applause.  Ambition,  if  we 
except  the  feir  desire  of  being  distinguished  by  his 
virtues,  had  no  influence  on  his  conduct.  Undebaoched 
by  pleasure,  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  an  npr^hi 
citizen  and  an  able  officer.  He  commanded  the  Roman 
legions  in  Germany ;  in  war  victorious,  and  In  peace 
moderate  to  the  vanquished.  Possessed  of  great  accom- 
plishments, he  was  in  nothing  inferior  u>  Alexander, 
and  free  fh>m  the  vices  of  that  warlike  chiel  Be 
was  on  the  side  of  virtue  greatly  his  superior.  Bonw 
deplored  his  death,  and  with  him  lost  all  hopes  of 
seeing  the  old  constitution  restored.  Foreign  oatkwa 
paid  their  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.— Tacit. 
AnnaL  book!.  B.2^ 33, 34, ^ftc.;  book  11.  s. 73, 73.  Dio, 
booklv. 

Inscriptions  on  ancient  coins:  Qermametu  Cmar, 
eon  «i  TihtriMM  Au^usfus,  grandson  to  the  dt^fbeA 
Auguetutt  eoneul. 

After  his  death.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  Caligula: 
Germtmieue  Ceuar,  father  ^  Omtor  Att^tUhm^  tk» 
deified  Germaniau, 

For  AannnKAi  his  wlis,  ase  No.  91, 
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8L  NiKo  CJWARf  wm  of  Oonnanicui  and  Afrlpploa. 
He  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Druaua  iha  aoa  of  Tibe- 
rioa  (aee  No.  7V>t  A.  U.  77^  By  the  wlckeA  arte  of 
Sejanua  he  waa  baniihed  to  the  lale  of  Pontla,  and  there 
pat  to  deaAh  ▲.  U.  781— TacH.  AnnaL  book  iv.  a.  69^  00 ; 
book  V.  •.3,4.  SueL  life  of  Tiberiua,  a.  64.  Dk>,book 
iTtiL  # 

For  Juua,  the  wUa  of  Nero  Caaar,  aee  No.  74 


83.  Dauaua  C  jma«,  aon  of  Germaiiicua  and  Agripplna, 
'  brother  to  Nero  C»aar  and  Caligula,  afterwarda  em- 
peror. He  married  JKmilia  Leplda,  who  waa  Induced 
bj  Sejanua  to  betray  her  huaband.  Deluded  himaelf  by 
the  arte  of  that  evil  minlater,  he  conaplred  agalnat  the 
life  of  hla  brother,  Nero  Caaar.  He  waa  hnpriaoned  at 
Bome  by  order  of  Tiberiua,  and  died  in  cooftnement 
▲.  U.  780.— Tacit.  Annai:  book  W.  a.  00;  book  ▼!.  a. 
93,34.   Dlo,booklviU. 

Inacrlptiona  on  ancient  coina:  ATarv  Caaar,  Dnttut 


84.  iBiOLu  Iapida,  daughter  of  Manioa  Leplduai 
and  wife  of  Druaua  Csaar  d^o.  83).  She  waa  engaged 
in  an  aduHacona  conuneroe  with  Sejanua,  and  aub* 
omed  by  that  ambtttoua  upalart  to  carry  a  clandea- 
tine  chargn  againat  her  hoaband  to  the  ear  of  Tibe< 
riua.  Notwithalanding  her  Crimea,  ahe  waa  protected 
during  her  fether'a  life;  but  being  aftarwarda  pro- 
•ecuted  by  the  race  of  informera,  ahe  put  an  end  u> 
lier  daya  A.U.780.  Tacit  Aanal.  book  !▼•  a. 20;  book 
yL  a.  37, 40. 

85.  CAioa  C.BBAB,  ion  of  Oannaalcua  and  Agripplna ; 
a  yomh  of  engaging  mannara,  and  a  promiaing  dlapo- 
altion.  He  died  pramatnrely  in  the  bloom  of  life,  much 
regretted  Ij  Angualna.— Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  a.  7 
anda 


8Bu  Caxoa  C^aan,  batter  known  by  the  name  of 
CAuaoLA,  fourth  anparor  of  Borne,  the  aon  of  Oer- 
manicua  and  Agripplna.  He  waa  bom  at  Antinm31at 
Anguit,  in  tlie  conanlihip  of  Oermanicaa  and  Fontelua 
Capito,A.U.766.  HepracUaedtheariaof  dlaaimulatlon 
during  the  life  of  Tiberiua,  and  had  the  akill  to  conceal 
hla  real  character.  Having  obtained  the  aovereign 
power,  he  threw  off  the  maak,  and  ahowed  hhnaalf  a 
monatar  of  Tloa  and  cmalty.  Ha  wiahad,  with  impiooa 
arrogance,  to  be  worahipped  aa  a  god,  and  waa  at  the 
aame  tlma  a  tynnt  of  aatage  ferocity,  the  aconrge  of 
human  kind.  Hla  delight  in  blood  waa  ao  keen  and 
ardent,  that  ha  waa  often  heard  to  axpreaa  hia  wlah, 
that  the  Roman  ptapU  had  but  oim  imcA,  that  he  ndght 
at  a  bUjn  da^trojf  th»  laAoIa  race*  He  diaaipated  In  leaa 
than  a  year  tho  whole  tnaanra  left  \if  Tlberlna,  cora- 
patedtobeanimmanaeflnni.  Nor  can  thia  be  wondered 
at  in  a  man  who  qMnt  for  one  dinner  a  hundred  thcw- 
aand  aeatercea*  Coatiy  and  eflhminate  In  hla  draaa,  lie 
waa  ao  extravagant  aa  to  appear  in  ahoea  oompoaed  of 
pearl.  He  waa  rtain  by  Gaaaiua  Chorea,  tribune  of  a 
pneiorian  cohort,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Palatine 
gamea,  A.  U.  794;  a  man,  aaya  Seneca,  deaigned  by 
nature  to  ahow  what  the  wont  vicea  can  do  in  tlie 
heif^t  of  power.^Seneca  de  Gonaolat.  c  iz.  Sueu  Life 
of  CaliguU,  a.  8,  37,  £8.  Pliny,  book  Til.  a.  8;  book 
xxxvii.  a.  2.   TtelL  Annal.  book  vi.  a.  90. 

Inacrlptiona  on  ancient  coina ;  Caiu§  Ceuar  Auguttnu 
OermaiUetUf  ton  ^  THberiua  ilugtia/tia,  gramda<m  to 
AugtutuMt  gnat-^yvndton  to  ths  deified  Augugtvs,^ 
Caiua  Cmatf  a  gad  and  emperor. 

Aa  adopted  aon  of  Tiberiua,  he  waa  grandaon  to 
Auguatua;  aa  the  aon  of  Oermanicua,  he  waa  great- 
gruidaon. 


87.  Claudia,  daughter  of  M.  SUanna,  married  to 
CallguU  A.  U.  786.  She  died  in  chUdbed.  Suelonina 
calla  her  JumA  CLAin>iLLA.~Taclt.  Anna!  book  vi. 
a.90.  Sueu  Life  of  Caligula,  a^  12. 

88  LiviA  OaiaTiLLA ;  called  by  DIo,  CounuA  Onaa- 
nxA.  She  waa  on  the  point  of  marrying  Caiua  Calpur- 
niua  Plao,  when  Caligula,  enamoured  of  her  beauty, 
carried  her  off  by  force,  and  In  a  few  daya  after 
repudiated  her.— Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  a.  96.  IMo, 
book  lis. 

80.  LoLLiA  Pauuv A,  grand-daughter  of  Marcua  Lol- 
lina,  who  waa  tutor  lo  Caloa  C«aar,the  aon  of  Agrippa 
(No.  48),  and  drew  on  himaelf  a  load  of  diagrace  and 
obloquy  on  account  of  the  prodigloQa  preaanta,  which 
he  received  with  a  rapacloua  hand  from  the  cwiental 
princea.  Hia  daughter  LoUla  Paulina  waa  married  to 
Caligula.  The  emperor  ravlahed  her  fhnn  Cafaia  Mero- 
miua  Begulua,  and  In  a  abort  time  after  diamlaaed  her 
from  hla  emtancea.  Pliny  aaaurea  ua,  Uiat  he  aaw  her, 
not  at  a  time  of  public  feativlty,  but  at  a  moderata  enur- 
Ulnment,  placed  at  the  banquBtta^-table,  tat  a  draaa 
overcharged  with  ^wela  and  pearli,  aitlully  hilannlzed 
and  Uendod,  tangled  in  her  hair,  idiining  on  her  bead, 
at  lier  eara,  round  her  neck,  whh  rich  braceleta  on  her 
anna,  and  her  flogera  loaded  with  ringa;  the  whole  of 
thia  laboured  magnWr^nca  waa  not  worth  leaa  than 
four  hundred  thouaand  aeatarcea  Fllnjadda,  that  thia 
enormoua  diaf^y  waa  not  a  preaant  from  the  emperor, 
but  all  of  It  the  wealth  of  her  grandfether  Ifarcua 
LQlUua»  accumulated  from  the  apoU  of  plundarod  pao- 
vincea.— Pilny,  baok  iz.  chap^  as,  a.  17.  Suet.  Life  of 
Callgula,95.   Dio,bookUz. 

90.  BfiLomA  CJMomA,  daughter  of  Veatilla,  whoaa 
Callgnla  married  when  iib»  waa  advanced  in  her  png- 
nancy,  A.  U.  792.  In  thirty  daya  after  ahe  waa  delivatad 
of  her  child.  She  waa  the  wife  of  the  worat  of  men, 
and  her  own  vicea  made  her  worthy  of  auch  a  connexion. 
CaliguU  waa  killed  A.  U.  794;  and  hi  a  few  daya  after, 
Cherea,  who  deapatched  the  tyrant,  ordered  Caaonla 
and  her  daughter  to  be  put  to  death,  that  no  remaina 
of  the  tyiant*a  femily  ahoiod  be  aufltoed  to  eziat.  She 
died  with  a  degree  of  fortitude  that  would  Iwve  dona 
honour  lo  a  better  character.  Suet.  Life  of  Callgnla, 
a.  96, 00.   DIo,  book  liz.  Pliny,  boofavii.  a.  5. 

91.  JvuA  DBoanxA,  daughter  of  Caligula  and  Blilonia 
Gsaonia.  Her  frantic  fether  carried  her  to  the  templea 
of  all  the  goddeaaaa,  and  dedicated  her  to  Minerva,  aa 
to  the  patroneaa  of  her  adncatlon.  She  dlacovered  in 
liar  infeney  atrong  Indicatlona  of  the  cruelly  that 
branded  both  her  paranta.  She  auffered  death  with  her 
mother  (aee  No.  9(^.— Suet  Life  of  Caligula,  a.  26  and  69. 
Dio,  book  lis. 

99.  Two  aona  of  Gemanicua  and  Agripplna,  who  died 
In  their  infeney.  Tkwlr  namea  not  recorded.— Suet.  Life 
of  Caligula,  a.  7  and  a 

99L  AaanpuiA,  daughter  of  Oermanicua  and  Agrip- 
plna, bom  A.  U.  709.  She  waa  married  throe  ilmea; 
first,  to  Cnehia  Domitiua  JEpobarbua,  A.  U.  781 ;  aec- 
ondly,  to  Paaalenua  Criapua;  thirdly,  to  the  emperor 
Claudiua,  A.  U.  801.  She  waa  a  woman  of  violent  paa- 
aiona,  unbounded  amUtion,  and  at  the  aame  time  diatin- 
guiahed  by  her  literary  accompUahmente.  By  JBno- 
barbua,  lier  firat  huaband,  ahe  waa  the  mother  of  Nero, 
whoae  name  la  now  another  word  for  the  moat  aavage 
cruelty.  Nero  waa  born  A.  U.  790  Qio.  36).  By  that 
ezecraUa  parricide  Agripplna  vraa  barbaroualy  mnr- 
4  8 
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dered  A.  U.  813.— Tacit  Annal.  book  ii.  ■.  54;  book  It. 
a.  53 ;  book  liL  a.  64;  book  zIy.  i.  6,7,  a  Suet.  Life  of 
Caligula,  •.  7.   Dio,  book  Ix. 

For  CNxitra  DoxiTiua  JEnomiJunrB,  her  firat  hnaband, 
and  the  father  of  Nero,  aee  No.  31 

94.  PAjuiMHva  Caiapua,a  celebrated  orator,  and  twice 
consul.  He  waa  firat  married  to  Domitia  (aee  No.  40), 
and  aecondly  to  Agrippina.  ▲  ahrewd  njing  of  hit 
concerning  Caligula  if  well  known :  There  never  toae 
a  better  eervant  nor  a  woree  maeter.  Upon  other  occar 
siona  he  waa  used  to  obaenre, "  We  eUl  cppoee  the  door 
toJlaUenfy  but  none  if  «•  ^hut  it." — TUnj,  book  zv. 
c.  44,  a.  91.  Tacit.  AnnaL  book  Yi.  a.  90.  Seneca,  Quart. 
Natural,  book  iv.  Preface. 

For  CLAunnra,  the  third  husband  of  Agrippina,  see 
No.  100. 

96.  DavsiLLA,  daughter  of  Gennanlcus  and  Agrippina, 
born  A.  U.  770.  She  was  first  married  to  Luciua  Cassius 
Longinos  A.  U.  786,  and  afterwards  to  Blareua  JSmilias 
Lepidus.  Caligula,  her  brother,  had  an  IncesUious 
Intrigue  with  her ;  and  after  her  death,  which  happened 
A.  U.  791,  he  canonised  her  for  a  goddess  bj  the  name 
ofPAMTHBA.  On  that  occasion  UtIus  Geminiua  declar- 
ed on  his  oath,  that  he  had  seen  her  in  her  ascent  to 
heaven.  For  this  extraordinary  testimonj  he  was 
amply  rewarded  Ij  Caligula.— TteiL  Annal.  vt.  s-  16. 
SaeuLifeof  Caligida,s.7and94.   Dio,bookliz. 

On  ancient  coins :  DrueiUa  Augtteta. 

96.  Lveius  Cassivs  LoNaoius,  married  to  DrusiUa 
No.  96).   He  was  raised  to  the  consulship  K  U.  783, 

and  afterwards  stood  forth  the  accuaer  of  Drusus,  his 
wife's  brother  (see  No.  63).  Suet.  Life  of  (Taligula,  a.  34. 
TaciL  Annal.  ▼!.  s.  16.   Dio,  book  ItUI. 

For  Mabovs  JEMii.nTs  Lbpidus,  the  second  husband 
of  Drusilla,  see  No.  54. 

97.  JiTLiA,  daughter  of  Gennanlcus  and  Agrippina, 
called  by  Suetonius  LrriLLA.  She  was  bom  A.  U.  771. 
Caligula,  on  account  of  her  debaucheriea,  ordered  her 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  isle  of  Fontia,  A.  U.  792.  She 
was  recalled  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  but  Messallna, 
without  any  crime  alleged,  contrived  to  drive  her  Into 
banishment,  and  afterwarda  put  her  to  death,  A.  U. 
796^ — SueL  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  7  and  34.  Life  of  Clau- 
dius, s.  29.   Dio,  book  liz. 

98.  QuoroTiLiva  Vasus,  son  of  Claudia  Polchra,  who 
was  cousin  to  Agrippina.  He  married  Julia  (No.  97)* 
An  accusation  was  firamed  against  him  by  Domitios 
Afer  and  Dolabella,  A.  U.  780. — Seneca,  Controv.  book 
i.  a.  3.   Tacit  Annal.  iv.  a.  62  and  66. 

99.  MABoua  Ynncms.  He  married  Julia  (No.  97) 
A.  U.  786;  was  twice  consul,  but,  by  a  wicked  stratagem 
of  Messaiina,  was  destroyed  by  poison  A.  U.  799.  It 
was  to  this  man,  in  the  year  of  his  consuldiip,  that 
Velleius  Paterculua  dedicated  his  elegant  compendium 
of  the  Roman  History ;  a  work  admired  for  the  beauty 
of  the  style,  but  debased  by  the  fulsome  praise  of  Tibe- 
rius and  SejanuB.— Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  15.  See  Supple- 
ment to  Annals,  v.  s.  11.   Dio,  book  Iz. 

100.  TiBSBius  Claudius  Dnvsns  OsaHANiovs,  fifth 
emperor  of  Rome.  He  was  son  to  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
sus (No  79)  and  Anlonia  the  younger  (No.  42) ;  he  was 
brother  to  <3ermanicus ;  bom  at  Lyons  (Jjugduni)  A. 
U.  744.  He  discovered  in  the  first  dawn  of  in&ncy  a 
degree  of  dulness  tliat  bordered  on  stupidity.  He  grew 
op  io  sluggish  in  body  and  mind,  that  Antonia  his 


mother  often  declared  that  hs  was  an  imptrieet  prodae- 
tion,  sent  into  the  world  unfinished  by  the  hand  ef 
Nature.  He  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  A.  U.  794. 
during  the  wliole  of  his  reign  governed  aHofelher  by 
his  wives  or  his  freedmen.  He  was  poisoned  by  the 
contrivance  of  Agrippina  his  wife,  and  died  on  the  13lh 
of  October,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  Ills  age  and  tlie 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  U.  807.  After  his  dealh 
he  was  numbered  among  the  gods.  His  deification  was 
treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule  by  Seneca,  in  a 
tract  still  extant,  enUUed  CUmdU  Cmearie  JperrfoWw- 
tceie.  The  general  design  of  the  piece  is  not  ill  ima- 
gined ;  but  the  humour  is  often  coarse,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  inferior  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  lively  genius  of  tliat  entertaining  writer.  CUadlus, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  inert  fecullies  and  an  im- 
passive mind,  devoted  his  time,  In  repose  and  indolence, 
to  literature  and  the  polite  arts.  He  was  not  entirely 
void  of  taste.  His  compositions  In  Greek,  as  well  as 
Latin,  were  written  with  purity  and  even  elegaaca. 
Two  pieces  of  a  brass  table  have  been  found  at  Lyons, 
on  which  is  engraved  a  speech  of  Claudius,  in  charac- 
ters so  plainly  legible,  that  Dotteville  (in  his  edition  of 
Tacitus)  lias  given  an  exact  copy,  felthfuUy  compared 
with  the  original  (see  at  the  end  of  his  Notes  to  Annals^ 
book  xii).'-SueL  life  of  Clandius,  s.  8, 10^  41, 4SL  TaciL 
Annal.  xil.  a.  69.  Seneca,  ApocolMUatie.  Waj,  book 
xxxvi.  c.  15,  s.  31 

101.  Flavtia  UnauLAinii.A,  danghter  of  Antas  Flaa- 
tius,  who  had  enjoyed  the  splendour  of  a  triumph.  She 
was  the  first  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  by  him 
repudiated  on  account  of  her  licentious  manners,  and  a 
suspicion  of  homicide  that  blackened  her  charartur.— • 
Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  96.   Dio,  book  tx. 

102.  Dbusvs,  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius  and  Urgn- 
lanilla.  A  match  between  him  and  the  danghter  of 
Sejanus  was  projected  Ij  that  ambitious  fevooriie 
A.  U.  773;  but  Drusus,  as  yet  of  tender  yeara,  lost  his 
life  by  an  accident.  A  pear,  which  in  a  playful  manner 
he  had  tossed  up  in  the  air,  fell  into  his  mouth  and 
chocked  hhn.— Suet  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  37.  Ttectt. 
Annal.  ill.  s.  29. 


103.  Clauma,  dau^tsr  of  UigoUnlUa.  SIm 
in  less  than  five  months  after  her  mother's  divoroa 
from  Claudius ;  and  yet  the  emperor  thought  proper  to 
disown  her  as  his  child,  alleging  that  die  was  begot  by 
one  of  his  freedmen,  and  as  such  he  ordered  her  to  be 
left  naked  at  her  mother's  door.-^SnsL  Ufe  of  Clandioi^ 
s.  27. 


Tu- 


101  JBuA  Fanir A,  danghter  of  Qulntas  XUns 
bero,  who  was  consul  A.  U.  743.   SIm  was  the 
wife  of  Claudius,  but  on  some  frivolous  occasion 
repudiated. — Suet  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  96. 


106.  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Clandlua  and 
JBlla  Petina.  Claudius  gave  her  away  in  marriage  to 
Cnelus  Pompeius  (see  No*  106),  and  afterwards  to  Cor^ 
nelius  Sylia  (see  No.  107).  Nero,  after  the  death  of  Fbp. 
p«a,  proposed  to  many  her;  and  his  oflkr  being 
rejected,  he  condemned  her  to  suffer  death,  on  a  pre- 
tended cluurge  of  plotting  against  the  state. — Soet.  Life 
of  Claudius,  s.  27.  Life  of  Nero,  s.  36.  Tacit  Annal> 
xil.  s.  68. 

106.  Cnbius  Pompuus,  a  youth  of  noUa  descant,  nar 
ried  to  Antonia  (No.  106)  A.  U.  791  Ha  was  soma  tins 
after  put  to  death  by  order  of  Clandingi  SnsI  LUh  at 
CUudltts,s.37andS9. 
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107.  Faustvs  Commujus  Stlla«  of  illuitriotti  birth, 
tha  aecond  hasbaod  of  Antonia  (So.  105).  He  wu 
banifhed  by  Nero  Into  Narbon  Oaul,  and  there  put  to 
death  bj  amMiui  deipatched  firom  Bome,  A.  U.  816.— 
Suet  LUe  of  Claudiiu,  ■.  ST.  Tacit  Anoal.  xlii.  a.  83; 
ziY.  a.  67. 

For  MiaaAUHA,  the  tUtd  wife  of  CUodina,  aae 
No.  96. 

106.  BBRAnoooa,  aon  of  Clandloa  and  Mwaaallna, 
bonilSorFabniU7,A.U.C.7M.  By  hia  birth,  and  hia 


lather's  intention,  who  carried  him'  in  hia  arma  and 
recommended  him  aa  heir  apparent  to  the  aflectiona  of 
the  army,  he  was  next  in  aucceMion  to  the  aoverelgnty ; 
but  bj  the  artful  policy  of  Agrippina,  the  fourth  wife  of 
Claudiua,  he  waa  poftponed  to  Nero,  and  afterwarda 
deftroyed  by  poiion,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  hia  age, 
A.  U.  C.  80e.^Suet.  Life  of  Claudiua,  a.  27.  Tacit. 
Annal.  xii.  a.  96;  xili.  a.  16  and  16. 

For  OoTATiA,  the  aiatar  of  Brltannicoa,  aee  No.  36. 

For  AauppnA,  the  mother  of  Nero  by  Domitiua  JBdo> 
barboa,  and  aftarwarda  tho  wife  of  Ciaodhia,  aao  No.  93. 
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No. 

A 

kaoHAt  see  VIpMBhie  A«rlpi». 

A^rlppa  POfldkouiie SO 

Agripplnftf  see  Vlpetnia  Agripplna. 

Agiipptne,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  wife  of  Qv- 

m^ntrM 61 

Agrin>iiMf  daughter  of  Oermanlcue  and  mother 

of  Nero         98 

Antiatia  PoUutia,  wife  of  Ruballine  Plantofl    .  77 
Antonia  the  elder,  daughter  of  Octarla  and  Antony 

the  trtumvlr 32 

Antonia  the  younger,  ai«ter  of  Antonia  the  elder, 

and  wife  of  Nero  ClaudiuDniaus  .      .      .  ti 

Antonia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudiufl    .      .  106 

Antonina,  eon  of  Jolhui  Antonlue       ....  80 

Anionj  the  triumTir,  husband  of  Octavla  81 
Antonius  (M.  Julhis),  husband  of  Marcella  the 

younger 99 

Apphis  Junius  Sllanus,  husband  of  Domltia  Leplda  82 

Apulela  Varilia,  daughter  of  Marcella  the  elder  .  96 

Apuletau,  husband  of  Bfwcella  the  elder             .  SI 

Atia,wlfeof  OahisOctaTlus 14 

Albs  Balbus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  sitfer  of  JnUos 

Casar 18 

Augustus,  see  OctSTlus  Augustus. 

Aurelia,  mother  of  C»aar  the  dictator    .       .      •  2 


B 

Balbus,  see  Atius  Balbus. 
Blandna,  see  Rnbellius  Blandus. 
Britannicus,  son  of  tlie  emperor  Claudius 


Cvsonia,  see  Mllonia  Cvsonia. 
Caius  CiBsar,  son  of  Agrippa 
Cahis  Cassr,  son  of  Oermanlcus 
Caius  Caligula,  emperor  of  Rome 
Cahis  Casslus,  husband  of  Lepida 
Calpumla,  wife  of  Caesar  the  dictator 
CalviiM,  aee  Junia  Calvlna. 
Cassius  Lenginus,  husband  of  Drusilla    . 
Clandle,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claadlue 
Claudia,  daughter  of  Nero  the  emperor    • 
Claudia,  wife  of  Caligula     .... 
Claudiua,  emperor,  eee  Til>eriu0  Clnndiue. 
Claudius,  Bfarcellua,  husband  of  Oclavia 
Clodla,  wife  of  Auguetue      .... 
Cornelia,  wife  of  Julius  Csrear  • 
Cornelius  Sylla,  husband  of  Antonia 
Cosstttla,  wife  of  Julius  C»8ar  • 


106 


Domitia,  daughter  of  Domltlus  JBnobarbus 
Domhia  Lepida,  mother  of  IfesBsllna 
Domithis  Anobarbus,  fethsr  of  Nero 
Domitfais  Lucius  Aiobarbus,  husband  of  Antonia 

the  elder     . 
DomlUus  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome     .... 
Drusilla,  daughter  of  Oermanlcus     .... 
Drusilla,  daughter  of  Caligula,  see  Julia  Drusilla. 
Drusus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  emperor,  see  Nero 

DrusuB  Claudius. 
Drusus,  son  of  Claudhis,  emperor 
Drusus  CtMsr,  son  of  Tiberius,  emperor 
Drusus  C«SBr,  son  of  Oermanlcus 
Daughter  of  Fbmpey  the  Great 

JElla  Petlna,  daughter  of  Claudhis,  emperor  . 
Amilia  Leidda,  wife  of  Drusus  CsBsar 
.Smilla  Leptda,  wife  of  Junitis  Silaaus    .- 
AnlUtts  Paulus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  daaghter  of 
TIberhis,  emperor    .       •       .      .      .      . 
JBmilius  Lepldus,  husband  of  Dnisilla     • 


Oermanlcus  CsMar,  son  of  Nero  Claodhis  Drusus 

J 


No. 

40 
95 
34 

88 


48 
86 
86 
65 
11 

96 

108 

38 

87 

17 

38 

5 

107 

4 


Julia,  sister  of  Cvsar  the  dictator    . 

Julia,  daughter  of  C»aar  the  dlcuior 

Julia,  daughter  of  Auguatua 

Julia,  daughter  of  Agrippa 

Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus  C»sar 

Julia  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Caligula 

Jullua  C»aar,  father  of  C»sar  the  dictator 

Juliua  CtMar,  the  dictator  ..... 

Julius  Antonius,  huaband  of  Marcella  the  younger 

Junia  Calvlna,  wife  of  Vitellius 

Junius  Sllanus,  husband  of  JBmilia  Leplda 

Junius  Sllanus,  son  of  Junius  Sllanus 

Junius  Silanns  Torquatus,  son  of  Junius  Sllanus 


Lepida,  aee  iBmilia  Leplda. 

Leplda,  aee  Domltia  Lepida. 

Lepida,  the  wife  of  Caaaius 

Livia,  wife  of  Auguatua 

LiTia,  wife  of  Caina  C»aar  and  Druaua  Caesar 

Livia  Oreatllla,  wife  of  Caligula 

Lollia  Paulina,  wife  of  Caligula 

Lucius  Ctpsar,  son  of  Agrippa 


102 

70 

88 

9 

101 
84 


64 


79 


19 

6 

46 

68 

74 

91 

1 

3 

29 

62 

66 

67 

61 


64 
66 
71 

88 
89 
4a 
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M 

Ittarc«lUtheelder»fl0l6rofM.  Marcellut  . 
Marcella  the  younger,  sister  of  M.  Marcellus 
Mircellus,  see  Claudius  Muvellus. 
Marcus  Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia 
Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala. 
Messala,  see  Talerius  Messala  Barbatus. 
Messalina,  see  Stalilia  Messalina, 
Messalina,  see  Valeria  Messalina. 
Milonia  CsBSonia,  wife  of  Caligula 

N 

Nero  CflBsar,  son  of  Oermanicus   .... 

NerOi  emperor  of  Borne,  see  Domitius  Nero. 

Nero,  see  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  father  of  Tiber- 
his  the  emperor. 

Nero,  Claudius  Dnisus,  brother  to  Tiberius,  em- 
peror of  Borne       


Octavla,  sister  of  Augustus 
Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius,  emperor 
Octavius,  father  of  Augustus 
Octavius  Augustus,  emperor 
OresUlla,  see  Uvia  Orestilla. 


Passienus  Crispus,  husband  of  Agripplna 

Paulina,  see  Lollia  Paulina. 

Petina,  see  JBlia  Petina. 

Plautia  Urgulanilla,  wife  of  Claudius,  emperor 

Plautus,  see  Rubellius  Plautus. 

PoUutia,  see  AntisUa  PoUutia. 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  Csosar 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Marcellus   . 

Pompeius  Magnus,  husband  of  Julia 

Pbmpeins,  husband  of  Antonla 

Poppna  Sabina,  wife  of  Nero 

Posthumus,  see  Agrippa  Posthumus. 

R 

Rubellius  Blandtts,  husband  of  Julia    . 
Rubellltts  Plautus,  son  of  Rubellius  Blandus 


No. 

90 
27 

18 


90 


82 


lift. 


79 


16 
36 
15 
43 


93 


101 


10 

19 

7 

106 

37 


S 

Sabina,  see  Poppea  Sabina. 

Scribonia,  wife  of  Augustus  .... 

Silanus,  see  Appius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Lucius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Marcus  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 

Silanus  Torquatus,  nephew  to  Junius  Toiqualsfl 

Statilia  Messalina,  wife  of  Nero    .... 

Sylla,  see  Cornelius  Sylla. 

Son  of  Drusus  Cawar       1 

Son  of  Pompey  the  Great  I    ^  ^j^  ^|, 

Son  of  Tibenus,  emperor  [    na^es  noTSowiL 
Sons  of  Agrippa  J 

Sons  of  Oermanicus        J 


f73 

6 

78 

S 

92 


75 
78 


T 

Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome 88 

Tiberius,  grandson  of  Tiberius,  emperor  72 

Tiberius  Claudius,  emperor 100 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  father  of  Tiberhis  67 
Torquatus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 
Torquatus,  see  Lucius  Silanus  Torquaxns. 

V 

Valeria  Messalins,  wife  of  Claudius,  emperor  26 

Valerius  Messala,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder      23 
Valerius  Messala  Barbatus,  husband  of  Domitia 

Lepida 21 

Varus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Gar- 

manicus 9B 

Vinicius,  husband  of  Julia,  dau^ter  of  German- 

icus 99 

Vipsania  Agripplna,  wife  of  Tiberius,  emperor  69 

Vipsanius  Agrippa,  husband  of  Julia,  daughter  of 

Augustus C 

Vltellius,  husband  of  Julia  Calrina       .       .       .       €1 
Uzgttlanilla,  see  Plautia  Urgulanilla. 

W 

Wife  of  Marcus  Junius  Silanus;  bar 
known 
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INDEX  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES,  RIVERS,  &c. 


MENTIONED  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


AnuiA,  oltsn  taksn  for  part  of  P^loponnemii,  but  In 
Tacitiu  genenlly  for  all  Oreeca. 

Aonuif ,  a  promontorj  of  Epirufl,  now  called  the  Capt 
if  2V^o2oi  fiunoua  for  tha  vtctorj  of  Auguiuui  over 
M.  Anumy. 

A0DU49  a  river  rUdng  In  the  country  of  the  Gfritone, 
and  in  lu  courae  eeparating  Milan  frcHn  the  territory 
of  the  Venetiana,  till  it  fitlla  into  the  Po,  about  six 
miles  to  the  weat  of  Cremona.    It  ia  now  called  the 

AniAnm,  a  diatria  of  Aasyrla,  so  called  from  the 
river  Adiaba ;  Adiahnd^  the  people. 

A9«ANJ^  now  the  Edvr;  a  river  that  flowa  near  T^a^ 
d&cht  in  the  landgtavate  of  !&<••,  and  diachargee 
itaelf  into  the  TTcmt. 

Anniano,  now  the  gulf  of  Tentoe. 

AnnuMSTVv,  a  Fhomiclan  colony  in  Africa,  about  aeven- 
teen  milea  from  Leptia  Minor. 

JBdui,  a  people  of  ancient  Oaul,  near  what  la  now  call- 
ed AutMHy  in  Lower  Burgundy. 

JBo&B,  a  maritime  town  of  Cilicia ;  now  AioM  Saia. 

MvMAJt  Sna,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies 
between  Greece  and Aaia  Minor ;  now  the  ilixA^pei- 
ofo. 

£aiuM,  a  city  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponneana ;  now 
the  Morta. 

MetVB,  a  river  riaing  in  the  country  of  the  CMeone,  and 
running  thence  into  the  Danube.      ' 

Mwrtf  a  people  of  ancient  Latium. 

AnuDAi  generally  meana  in  Tacltua  that  part  which 
waa  made  a  proconaular  province,  of  which  Oarthage 
waa  the  capital ;  now  the  territory  of  TStnu. 

AamxmnaMu  Coi^icia,  ao  called  from  Agripplna,  the 
daughter  of  Germanicua,  mother  of  Nero,  and  after- 
warda  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudiua.  Tliia  place  is 
now  called  Co^o^im,  aituate  on  the  Rhine. 

Auu,  a  town  of  Latium,  in  Italy,  the  reaidenco  of  the 
Alban  kinga ;  destroyed  by  Tullua  Hostilius. 

ALBAMLa,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Iberia,  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  south 
^  Armenia,  and  on  the  north  by  Mount  Caucasus. 

AxJOMOAinTM ;  now  AMnga,U>  the  west  of  the  territory 
of  Genoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Certie. 

Alms,  now  the  £Zftc ;  a  river  that  rises  in  the  confines 
of  SUesiOf  and,  after  a  wide  circuit,  fiiUs  into  the 
German  sea  below  Hamburg. 

Albivm  iHTaMBLiirM ;  now  VirUimigliOy  south-west  of 
the  urritory  of  Genoa,  with  a  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  Monaco  and  S  Jlemo. 


AuwiA,  a  town  in  Celtic  Gaul,  sHuats  on  a  hill.  U 
was  besieged  by  Julius  C»aar.  See  his  Commenta- 
ries, lib.  vii.  s.  77. 

Alxzamdeia,  a  principal  city  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alsx- 
andcr  the  Great,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  iamoua  ^ 
for  the  library  begun  by  Ptolemy  Philadeli^ua,  and 
conaiating  at  laat  of  aeven  hundred  thouaand  vol- 
umes, UU  in  C«sar*s  expedition  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Auso,  a  fort  built  by  Drusus,  ths  &ther  of  Germanicua, 
in  the  part  of  Germany  now  called  Westphalia,  near 
the  city  of  Padtrbcfm. 

Allla,  a  river  of  Italy,  running  into  the  Tiber,  about 
forty  miles  from  Rome ;  famous  for  the  slaughter  of 
the  Romans  by  the  Gauls,  under  Brennua. 

Allobkooss,  a  people  of  Narbon  Oaul,  situate  betwsen 
the  Rhodanus  and  the  Lacus  Lemanus. 

Au»s,  a  range  of  hi^^  mountains  separating  Italy  fiwn 
Gaul  and  Germany.  They  are  distinguished  into 
dillbrent  parts,  under  several  names :  such  as  the 
MariUmt  Alp$,  near  Genoa ;  the  CoMan  Alfm,  aepa- 
rating  Dauf^lne  from  Piedmont ;  the  OraMM  Aipa, 
beginning  from  Mount  Cenia,  where  the  CaiUan  tar* 
minaie,  and  extending  to  Great  St  Bernard ;  ths  Pt»- 
nine  Alpt^  extending  from  west  to  east  to  the  Xutkm 
Alptf  the  Alpe§  Ncriea^  and  the  PanmmUm  A/ps,  aa 
for  as  the  springs  of  the  Kuipe.  Their  height  in 
some  places  is  almost  incredible.  They  are  call- 
ed A/jw,  from  Ai^pen,  a  Celtic  term  for  high  moun- 
tains. 

Altdsuii,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Yenice,  on  tba 
Adriatic ;  now  in  ruins,  except  a  tower,  still  rataiiK 
ing  the  name  of  AUino. 

Amahvb,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  separating  it  from  Cilk 
cia ;  now  called  Atmtagna  Airroe  by  the  inhabitants  t 
that  is,  the  watery  mountain,  abounding  in  springs, 
and  rivulets. 

AxATHUS,  a  maritime  town  of  Cyprus,  consecrated  to. 
Venus,  with  an  ancient  temple  of  Adonis  and  Ve-. 
nus :  it  is  now  called  LimisBO. 

Amazonia,  a  country  near  the  river  Thermodon,  io^ 
Pontus. 

Amtsia,  now  the  Iim»  ;  a  river  of  Germany  that  ttlU-. 
into  the  German  sea,  near  Embden. 

Amoboos,  an  island  in  the  Egean  sea,  now  Amorgo. 

AwTDis,  a  town  near  the  gulf  of  that  name,  on  the  - 
coast  of  Latium  in  Italy. 

Am AONIA,  a  town  of  ancient  Latium ;  now  Ancigm,  thir>. 
ty-siz  miles  to  the  east  of  Rome. 

Amcoka,  a  port  town  In  Italy,  aitoata  on  the  golf  cC 
Venice. 
4T 
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AiTDBCAVi,  now  /b^ou. 

Akbmuiuux,  a  promontory  of  Cilicia,  with  a  maritiine 
town  of  the  same  name  near  iu  See  Pomponiua  Mela. 

AiroimrAniANa,  a  G«rman  people,  situate  on  th&  west 
side  of  the  Weser,  near  Osnabturg  and  Minden, 

hxstBAxa,  a  people  of  Qermany. 

Am^ocH,  or  ^tioghia,  the  capital  of  Syria,  called 
Epideqihnef  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the 
name  of  Antioch.    It  is  now  called  Antakia, 

AirriPOLis,  now  Antibest  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  about 
three  leagues  to  the  west  of  Nice. 

Amtxum,  a  city  of  the  ancient  Volsci,  situate  on  the  Tus- 
can sea ;  the  birth-place  of  Nero.  Two  Fortunes 
were  worshipped  there,  which  Suetonius  calls  fhr- 
tuna  ArUiatetf  and  Martial,  Sororea  Aniii.  Horace's 
ode  to  Fortune  is  well  known — 

O  diva  gratum  qua  regis  Antium. 
The  place  is  now  called  Capo  d'Anzo. 

Antona,  now  the  Avon.    See  Camden. 

AoBBi,  a  people  Inhabiting  near  the  Palus  Masotia ;  now 
the  eastern  part  of  Tartaiy,  between  the  Nieper  and 
the  Don. 

Apamsa,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Mseander;  now  ApMom-Kara-Himr. 

APBNNnruS)  now  the  Apenmncj  a  ridge  of  mountains 
running  through  the  middle  of  Italy,  exiremdy  high, 
yet  short  of  the  Alps.  Its  name  is  Celtic,  signifying 
a  high  mountain. 

ApuaoDisiux,  a  town  of  Caria  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Euxine. 

ApoLLONiDii,,  a  chy  of  Lydia 

Apulia,  a  territory  of  Italy,  along  the  gulf  of  Venice ; 
now  Capitanate,  Otranto,  Sec. 

AaviLBiA,  a  large  city  of  the  Veneti,  and  formerly  a 
Roman  colony,  near  the  river  Natisoi  which  runs 
into  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

AdiTDruM,  a  town  of  the  ancient  Latins ;  now  Aquinot 
but  almost  in  ruins. 

AatnTAKiA,  a  division  of  ancient  Gaul,  bounded  by  the 
Gantmna  (now  (Toronnc),  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
ocean. 

Aeabxa,  an  extenaiTB  country  of  Asia,  reaching  from 
Egypt  to  Chaldea.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
ArtMa  Petraa,  VeserU^  and  FYlis. 

Akar,  or  Abaris,  a  river  of  Gaul ;  now  the  Saone. 

Abazbs,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  which  runs  from  north 
to  south,  and  falls  into  the  Euphrates. 

Arbbla,  a  city  of  Assyria,  famous  for  the  battle  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Darius. 

Aaoadia,  an  inland  -district  in  the  heart  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  jnountainous  and  only  fit  for  pasture ;  there- 
fore celebrated  by  bucolic  or  pastoral  poets. 

Ahjdxn,  Arduennoj  in  Tacitus ;  the  forest  of  Arden. 

AnBXAOtJM,  an  ancient  town  in  the  island  of  Batavia ; 
now  Arnheitnj  in  Gucldcrland. 

AuciA,  a  town  of  Latium  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Mons 
Albanus,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  from  Rome. 
The  grove,  called  Aridnum  Nemutf  vras  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Akii,  a  people  of  Asia. 

AniMimrM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ariminus,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Abmxkia,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  having  Albania  and  Ibe- 
ria to  the  north,  and  Mount  Taurus  and  Mesopota- 
mia  to  the  south :  divided  into  the  Grbatbr,  which 
extends  eastward  to  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  the  Lbb- 
SBM,  to  the  west  of  the  Grbatbr,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  Euphrates ;  now  called  Turcomania. 

Abnus,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  which  visits  Florence  in 
its  course,  and  (alls  into  the  sea  near  Pisa. 

AnsAinAS,  a  river  of  the  Grbatbr  Armbkia,  running 
between  Tigranocerta  and  Artaxata,  and  falling  into 
the  Euphrates. 


Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  sitnato  on  the  river 

Araxcs. 
Arvbrni,  a  people  of  ancient  Gaul,  inhabiting  near 

the  Loire  ;  their  chief  city  Arvenuan  now  CUrmaUf 

the  copital  of  Auvergne. 
AscALON,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Philistines,  cituaXe  on 

the  Mediterranean ;  now  ScaUma. 
AaciBURoiUM,  a  citadel  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  Ro- 
mans stationed  a  camp  and  a  garrison. 
Atbstb,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Venicej  siuiate  to 

the  south  of  Patavium. 
Atria,  a  town  of  the  Veneti,  on  the  river  Tananis, 

between  the  Padus  and  the  Athesis,  now  the  Adige. 
AuousTA  Taurdyorum,  a  town  of  the  Taurini,  at  the 

foot  of  the  Alps  ;  now  Turin^  the  capital  of  Piti- 

mont. 
AuorsTODTTNVK,  the  capital  of  the  JEdui ;  now  Atttun, 

in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.    It  took  its  name  fitm 

Augustus  Casar. 
AuRiA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain ;  now  Orenae,  in 

Galicia. 
AuzBA,  a  strong  castle  in  Mauritania. 
AvENTicuu,  the  capital  of  the  Helvetii ;  by  the  Ger 

mans  called  Wi/Uahurg,  by  the  French  Avenehea. 


B 


Baotriari,  a  people  inhabiting  a  part  of  Afia,  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Qrta,  which  runs  from  dlut  to 
west  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Baub,  a  village  of  Campania,  between  the  pvtnnomo 
ry  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli  (now  Pozxu4Uo)f  nine 
miles  to  the  west  of  Naples. 

Balbarbs,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
of  which  Minorca  and  Minorca  are  the  chief! 

BASTARNif  a  people  of  Germany,  who  led  a  wander- 
ing life  in  the  vast  regions  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Pontic  sea. 

Batavia,  an  island  formed  by  twt>  branches  of  tlw 
Rhine  and  the  German  sea.  See  Annals,  book  iL 
s.  6 ;  and  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  29.  note. 

BATAVonuRVM,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Batavia ;  now, 
as  some  of  the  commentators  say,  W3fk4t'Du:»erat€da. 

Bbbrtacttv,  or  Bbdrtacum,  a  village  situate  between 
Verona  and  Cremona;  ^unous  for  tvro  successiva 
defeats ;  tliat  of  Otho,  and  soon  after,  that  of  Vittl- 
lius. 

Bbloio  Gaul,  the  country  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Marne  to  the  west,  the  Rhine  to  the  east,  and  the 
German  sea  to  the  north. 

Bbrttus,  now  Barut,  in  Phoenicia. 

BsTAsn,  the  people  inhabiting  tlye  country  now  call- 
ed Brabant. 

BiTHTKiA,  a  proconsular  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  and  the  Pro- 
pontic,  adjoining  to  Troas,  over-against  Thrace; 
now  Becsangial. 

BosricA,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  Anguaots 
Cssar  divided  thcvFarther  Spain. 

Boil,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  in  the  country  now  call- 
ed Bourbonnoia.  There  was  also  a  nation  of  the 
same  name  In  Germany.  See  Manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, s.  28. 

Bonn  A,  now  Bomn^  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne. 

BoNOKiA,  called  by  Tacitus  Bononienaia  ;  now  Bolagna, 
capital  of  the  Bologneae  in  Italy. 

BospHORANi,  a  people  bordering  on  the  Euxine ;  the 
Tartara. 

BoaPHORUs,  two  straits  of  the  sea  so  called  ;  one  Bm- 
phorua  Thraciua,  now  tha  atraita  qf  Canatantineple  ; 
the  other  Botphorua  Cinrnieriua,  now  tha  atraita  if 
C<^ 
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Bo▼ILLJ^  a  town  of  latium,  near  mount  Alhanus ; 

about  ten  miles  from  RomCf  on  the  Appiun  ri>ad. 
BuoAMTKS,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire^  Lan- 

etuhirCf  Durham,  Wetttvtoreiutul,  and  CuriUterkuul. 
Bbocblluv,  the  town  where  Oiho  despatched  himself 

after  the  defeat  at  Bedriacum;  now  BrtMlla,  in 

the  teiritoiy  of  Reggio. 
Bunut,  a  town  of  Ital/,  on  this  side  of  the  Po ;  now 

Brtacia, 
Bbuotkuars,  a  people  of  Oermanj,  situate  in  Westr 

phalia.   See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  33.  note. 
Bbokousium,  a  town  of  Calabria,  with  an  excellent  har- 

boor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  aflurding  to  the 

Bomans  a  commodious  passage  to  Greece.     The  Via 

Appia  ended  at  this  town.     Now  Brindigif  in  the 

territory  of  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
BTZANTiuif,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  narrow  strait  that 

separates  Europe  from  Asia;  now  Corutantinople. 

See  Annals,  zii.  s.  63. 


CJHJLLBtA,  a  people  of  Thraee,  near  Mount  Hamus. 

Gjolaoatss,  probably  the  diocese  of  Mayenee. 

CJB8ABBA,a  maritime  town  in  Palestine ;  now  Kamtrie. 

Cjmxan  Forbst,  now  the  forest  of  Biuertpaldtf  in  the 
dUchy  of  Cleves.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Hercynian  Forest. 

Calabria,  a  peninsula  of  Italy,  between  Tarentum  and 
Brundusium  *,  now  the  territory  of  Otranto,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nafiles. 

CA]CBX.0]>inn7if,  said  bj  some  to  be  Maiden  in  Essex, 
but  by  Camden  and  others,  Cokfuater.  It  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  under  the  emperor  Claudius;  a 
I^ace  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  strength,  adorned 
with  splendid  works,  a  theatre,  and  a  temple  of 
Claudius. 

CAMBRxaiK,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines ;  now 
destroyed. 

GAMPAinA,  a  territory  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Tuscan  sea.  The  most  fertile  and  delightful 
part  of  baly ;  now  called  TVrra  di  Ltnaro, 

Castoi,  the  inthabitants  of  Cheshire,  and  part  of  Lan- 
cashire. 

CAJUBnBTAns,  a  people  of  the  Lower  Germany,  from 
the  same  origin  as  the  Batavians,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  west  part  of  the  isle  of  Batavia. 

GA2n>pi7B,a  city  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  situate  on  a  branch 
of  the  Nile  called  by  the  same  name. 

Cappabocia,  a  large  country  in  Asia  Minor,  between 
Cllicia  and  the  Euxine  sea.  Being  made  a  Roman 
province,  the  inhabitants  had  an  offer  made  them  of 
a  five  and  independent  government ;  but  their  answer 
was,  Liberty  might  suit  the  Romans,  but  the  Cappa- 
dociana  would  neither  receive  liberty,  nor  endure  it. 

Caprba,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  about 
lour  miles  In  length  from  east  to  west,  and -about 
one  in  breadih.  It  stands  opposite  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Sumntutnf  and  has  the  bay  of  Naples  in 
▼lew.  It  was  the  residence  of  Tiberius  ibr  several 
years. 

Capua,  now  Cqpoo,  a  city  in  the  kincdom  of  Naples; 
the  seat  of  pleasure,  and  the  ruin  of  Hannibal. 

Cabkbl,  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Carsula,  a  town  of  Umbria  about  twenty  miles  from 
Mevania ;  now  in  ruins. 

Carthaoo,  once  the  most  famous  city  of  Africa,  and 
the  rival  of  Rome  ;  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
built  by  queen  Dido,  seventy  years  after  the  f  >un- 
datkm  of  Rome ;  but  Justin  will  have  it  Iwfore  Rome. 
It  was  the  capilol  of  what  Is  now  the  kin^'Uum  of 


Carthaoo  Nova,  a  tewn  of  IStpania  Tanaeenmtitf 

ur  the  Hither  Sftain ;  now  Carthagena, 

Caspian  Ska,  a  vast  lake  between  Persia,  Great  Tar* 
Ury,  Muscovy,  and  Georgia,  said  k)  be  six  hundred 
miles  lung,  and  near  as  broad. 

Ca&siopk,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Corcyra  (now.Osr- 
/u),  called  at  present  8t  Muia  di  Ceuaopo.     «. 

Catti,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  inhabited  part  of 
the  country  now  called  HeMse,  from  the  mountainf 
of  Uartx,  to  the  Weser  and  the  Uiine. 

Cauci.     See  Chauci. 

Cblbndris,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Cllicia,  near  tba 
confines  of  Pamphylla. 

Cbmchrbji,  a  port  of  Corinth,  situate  about  ten  miles 
towards  the  east ;  now  Kenkri. 

CsNCHRiSt  a  river  running  through  the  Ortygtan  grore. 

Cbrbika,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  north 
of  the  Syrtis  Minor  in  Africa ;  now  called  Kerheni. 

Chalcbdon,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Exuine,  over-against  Byzantium.  It  was  call* 
ed  the  City  ^  the  Blind.    See  Annals,  xii.  s.  63. 

Chauci,  a  people  of  Germany  inhabiting  what  we  now 
call  EaH  FYieelandf  Bremenj  and  Lunei^mrg.  See 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  36. 

Chbrcscans,  a  great  and  warlike  people  of  anctent 
Germany,  to  the  north  of  the  Cattij  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weeer. 

CiBTBA,  formerly  a  town  of  Phrygia,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Maeander,  but  now  destroyed. 

GiLioiA,  an  extensive  country  in  the  Hither  Asia,  bound- 
ed l^  Mount  Taurus  to  the  North,  by  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  south,  by  Syria  to  the  east,  and  by 
Pamphylia  to  the  west  It  was  one  of  the  province! 
reserved  for  the  management  of  the  emperor. 

CiMiTHiAKs,  a  people  of  Africa. 

CiRRHA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  sacred  to  ApoUOb 

CoiRHVs,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Coinm^ 
gene,  and  not  far  from  Antioch. 

CiATA,  formerly  the  capital  of  Numidia,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  the  king.  It  is  now  called  ConetatUina, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

CuTJB,  a  people  of  Cilicia,  near  Mount  Taurus. 

Clunia,  a  city  in  the  Hither  Sfialn. 

CoLCHos,  a  country  of  Asia,  on  the  east  of  the  Euzine, 
famous  Ibr  the  fable  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  and  the  lair  enchantress,  Medea. 

Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionian  in  the  Hither  Asia.  Ono 
of  the  places  that  claimed  the  birth  of  Homer;  now 
destroyed. 

CoMUAOBNB,  a  district  of  Syria,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  west  by  Amanus,  and  on 
the  north  by  Mount  Taurus. 

Coos.     See  Cos. 

Corcyra,  an  isUnd  in  the  Adriatic ;  now  Cafu. 

CoRiNTHUS,  a  cky  of  Achaia,  on  the  south  part  of  the 
isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent 
From  its  situation  between  two  seas,  Horace  says, 

Bimariave  CarirUhi  mttnia. 
The  city  was  taken  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  Mum- 
mius  the  Roman  general,  A.  U.  C.  608.    It  was  af- 
terwards restttred  to  its  ancient  splendour,  and  made 
a  Roman  coUmy.     It  retains  the  name  of  Corinth, 

CoRMA,  a  river  in  Asia ;  mentioned  by  Tacitus  only. 

Corsica,  an  island  in  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
called  tho  Sea  of  Liguria,  in  length  from  north  to 
south  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  about  fil^ 
where  broadest  To  the  south  it  is  separated  from 
Sardinia  by  a  narrow  channel. 

Cos,  or  C(x>8,  ono  of  the  islands  called  the  Cycladea, 
in  the  ^can  sea,  famous  for  being  the  birth-place 
of  Apcllcs;  now  Stan  Co. 

CosA,  a  promontory  of  Elniria;  now  Mamt  Argm^ 
taro,  in  Tuscany. 
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CBBMnA,  a  riv«r  of  Toicany,  fiaiing  into  the  Tiber 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Rome,  rendered  fiunoua  by 
the  slanghter  of  the  Fabii. 

OaaMOirA,  a  city  of  Italy,  built  A.  U.  C.  536,  and  afier- 
wardt,  in  the  year  822,  raaed  to  the  ground  by  the 
army  of  Vespaaian,  in  the  war  with  Vitellius.  It 
waa  floon  rebuilt  by  the  citizens,  with  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Vespasian.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  city  in  the 
dadiy  of  Milan,  and  retains  the  name  of  Cremona- 

CuuMt  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Cape  Misenum,  &r 
mous  for  the  cave  of  the  Cum2ean  Sybil. 

CoBus,  a  river  in  Hungary,  that  lalls  into  the  Danube. 

CycLADBs,  a  cluster  of  Islands  in  the  JEgtui  sea,  so 
called  from  Cychu^  the  orb  in  which  they  lie.  Their 
names  and  number  are  not  ascertained.  Strabo 
reckons  sixteen. 

Ctmb,  a  maritime  town  of  £olia  in  Asia. 

Ctpkub,  a  noble  island  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Syria, 
formerly  sacred  to  Tonus,  whence  she  was  called 
the  Cyprian  goddess. 

CraxNB  (now  called  Curing  the  capital  of  Cyrenaiea, 
a  district  of  Africa,  now  the  Dweri  <fBana.  It 
stood  about  eleven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  had  an 
excellent  harbour. 

Crrinnu,  an  island  situated  on  the  coast  of  Felopon* 
nesns,  formerly  sacred  to  Tonus,  and  thence  her 
name  of  Cythtrta,   The  island  is  now  called  Ctrigo, 

GTTSim,  one  of  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades,  in 
the  iEgean  sea. 

Crsicns,  a  city  of  Mysia,  in  the  Hither  Asia,  render^ 
ed  famous  1^  the  long  seige  of  Mlthridates,  which  at 
last  was  raised  by  Lucullua. 


Daoia,  a  country  extending  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
and  to  the  Euzine,  comprising  a  part  of  Upper 
Hungaiy,  Transylvania,  and  Moldavia.  The  In- 
habitants to  the  west,  towards  Germany,  were  called 
Daei;  those  to  the  east  towards  the  Euxine  were 
called  Qeim,  The  whole  country  was  reduced  by 
Trajan  to  a  Roman  province. 

Dailb,  a  people'  of  Scythia,  to  the  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian, with  the  BlassagetaB  on  the  east.  Tirgil  calls 
them  iftdomiUque  Doha. 

Dalmatxa,  an  extensive  country  bordering  on  Macedo- 
nia and  Mssla,  and  having  the  Adriatic  to  the  south. 

DAKDARrojc,  a  people  bordering  o^  the  Euxine.  Bro* 
tier  says  that  some  vestiges  of  the  nation,  and  its 
name,  still  exist  at  a  place  called  Dandan. 

Pahvbb,  the  largest  river  in  Europe.  It  rises  In  Sua- 
t^  and  afler  visiting  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary, 
find  taking  thence  a  prodigious  circuit,  fiills  at  last 
into  the  Black  or  Euxine  sea.  See  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  s.  1.  note. 

DiLoa,  the  central  Island  of  the  Cyclades,  famous  in 
mythology  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Dblphi,  a  famous  inland  town  of  Fhocis  In  Greece,  with 
a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  situate  near  the  fbot 
of  Mount  Parnassus. 

Dbnthsliatb  Lands,  a  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus  that 
lay  between  Laconia  and  Messenia ;  often  disputed 
by  those  sutes. 

Dbkkona,  a  river  of  Gallia  Tntnspadana;  it  runs  into 
the  OUius  (now  Oglio)f  and  through  that  channel 
into  the  Po. 

DnroDuauM,  a  town  in  Gallia  Belgica,  situate  on  the 
Moselle,  on  the  spot  where  MUx  now  stands. 

DmnisA,  or  Domtsa,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  sea,  not 
frr  from  Nasct.    Tirgil  hai, 
BaeekatoiHqut  Jugit  Naxan,  tMdtmqu§  Dmjf$am. 


DraaAOHxra,  a  town  on  the  eoast  of  lUyHeam.  to 
port  answered  to  that  of  Brundusium,  wttardiag  a 
convenient  passage  to  Italy. 
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EoSATAivA,  the  capital  of  Media ;  now 

Edbssa,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia ;  now  GrHkooy  of 

Orfa, 
EuBPHAirniffS,  an  Island  in  the  Nile,  not  fhr  from  Syeae ; 

at  which  last  place  stood  the  most  advanced  Bomaa 

garrison,  Naiitia  Imperii. 
Elbusis,  a  dlstria  of  Attica  near  the  sea<oasl,  Mcnd 

to  Ceres,  where  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  wars  par* 

formed  ;  now  In  ruins. 
Elthjei,  a  people  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Persia. 
BumiTA,  a  city  of  Spain ;  now  Muida  in  tha  pro- 
vince of  Ettremadura. 
Ephbbub,  an  ancient  and  celetnaied  city  of  Ionia,  la 

Asia  Minor ;  now  J^Tcsa    It  was  the  UrtKplaca  of 

Heraclitus,  the  weeping  philosopher. 
EpiDAPHirB,  a  town  in  Syria,  not  fu  from  Antioeh. 
Efobbbia,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  aienvarda 

a  Roman  colony  |  now  Junof  or  Jmrm,  a  clqf  of 

Piedmoitt. 
Eeimdb,  a  river  of  Asia,  mentioned  by  Tbcltoi  oaly. 
EarmajB,  a  maritime  town  of  Ionia,  In  Asia  MiBor. 
ExanaiA,  a  dlstria  of  Italy,  eztandin^  tfom  the  booad- 

ary  of  Liguria  to  the  Tiber ;  now  gWwwjr. 
EuBOA,  an  Island  near  the  coast  of  JtHea  ;  now  Ji^ 

grcpont.. 
EnpHBATBa,  a  river  of  Asia,  uaivanally  all«wW  Is 

lake  hs  rise  in  Armenia  Major.    It  divides  faito  vn 

branches,  one  running  thraiQgh  Babyloo,  aad  ite 

other  thrm^  Sekucia.    It  bounds  Blesopolamla  on 

the  wesL 
BmoHa,  or  Pomoa  Euxxmrs ;  now  the  Black  isa. 


Fmairninni,  a  town  of  Latltmi,  in  baly ;  aow 
HnOf  in  the  Campania  of  Borne. 

Fbbbmtvm,  a  town  of  Etruria ;  now  PtrttdL 

Fbrokxa,  a  town  In  Etruria. 

Fmniji,  a  small  town  In  the  territory  of  the  fljibiaea, 
about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome.  The  place 
where  the  ruins  of  FIdens  are  seen,  la  aow  call> 
ed  CaaUUo  OiubiUo. 

FLAKonAN  Wat,  made  by  Flamltthia,  A  V.  C.  VD, 
from  Rome  to  Arimiimm,  a  town  of  Umbria,  or  Ro- 
mana,  althe  mouth  of  the  river  Arfaninus,  on  the  gnlf 
of  Venice.    It  Is  now  called  JUmim. 

Flsvits,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine  that  empded  Itaelf  hao 
the  lakes  which  have  been  long  since  abaorted  by 
the  Zuyder-xet.  A  castle,  called  Ftevmm  CoMidhtm^ 
was  built  there  by  Drosus,  the  &ther  of  Oennaniaia. 

FoRXUB,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  to  the  awitlt^asl 
of  Ca^eta.    The  ruins  of  the  place  are  still  vWhie. 

FoaojOLmc.    See  Foaux  JuLnrx. 

Foatm  Aixutm,  now  />MTare,  on  the  Po. 

Foaim  Jnutm,  a  Roman  colony  in  Gaul,  Ibanded  by 
Julius  C»sar,  and  completed  by  Augustas,  wItK  a 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jrgma,  capable  of 
receiving  a  large  fleet.  The  ruins  of  two  molea  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  stiU  to  be  seen.  Sea 
Lilb  of  Agrlcola,  a.  4.  note.  The  place  la  now  eallad 

Faun,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  /WssfaaJ.     9aa 

Manners  of  the  Germans. 
FmiDAio  Monraa,  now  Fbudij  a  dtj  of  Naplsa»  on 

the  conflnea  of  Aa  Pope's  domlnkwn 
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bf  tlw  Roman  conmxU  whan  thex  declared  war  or  au 
toaded  a  aacriflce,  waa  called  Cinctut  OfiMnua.  The 
place  now  exiiacL 

GjRtnui,  a  people  of  Africa,  bordering  on  Mauritania. 

Oalatia,  or  OALLoonjBOiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
lying  between  Ct^jpadociOj  PmUutf  and  PapMagoHia; 
now  called  Chiangare. 

Galiljba,  ihe  northern  part  of  Canaan,  or  Paleitine, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Phanieiiif  on  the  south  by 
Samariiif  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan^  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Atedittrranean, 

Gallia,  the  country  of  ancient  Gaul,  now  FViuK^.  It 
was  ditrided  by  the  Romans  into  OaUia  ^^'^Ufir"  ▼!&• 
Gaul  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  with  t^e  RiMcon 
for  iiAbqundary  to  the  south.   It  was  also  called  CktUia 

.^  use  made  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 

Roman  toga.  lt>a4Ukewise  called  OaUii  TVoiupo- 
<iaiia,orC(i«padana,w{tlH!Q|McttoRom/6.  The  second 
great  division  of  Gaul  wasObtti^  T^^d^ipintt,  or 
UUerioTf  being,  with  reepea  to  RohM,..iULJl«B  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  It  was  also  called  QaUia 
from  the  people  wearing  their  hair  loi^  wliicB'the 
Romans  wore  short.  The  southern  part  was  QyKu^ik 
NAitsoNBNSiSf^rarftgn  QOUl,  called  Ulcewlse  A 
from  the  use  of  frrocos,  or  breeches,  which  wisn  no 
part  of  the  Roman  dress;  nowLan^t<sdoc,l>at(pUity, 
and  Proptnee.  For  the  other  divisions  of  Gaul  on 
this  side  oFthe  Alps,  Into  the  Qallia  JBcigifia,  CeUiea, 
AquUapicOf  farther  subdivided  by  Augustus,  see  the 
Mbanners  of  the  Germans,  s.  1,  note. 

Gabam Aims,  a  people  In  the  interior  pari  of  Africa, 
extending  over  a  vast  traa  of  country  at  present  little 
known. 

Gaktxiv,  a  mountain  of  Samaria,  &mous  for  a  temple 
built  on  It  by  permission  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

OsLOUBA,  not  &r  from  Novesium  (now  thtytf  In  the 
electorate  of  Cologne)  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine. 

OtuoittMt  a  place  at  Rome,  Into  which  were  thrown  the 
bodies  of  malefactors. 

OsnMANiA,  ancient  Germany,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Vistula  (the  TTeisee/),  on  the  north  by  the  ocean, 
on  the  west  by  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Danube.  A  great  part  of  Gaul,  along  the  west  side  of 
tha  Rhine,  was  al»)  called  Germany  by  Augustus 
CsBsar,  Oermania  C»>rA«iana,  and  by  him  distinguish- 
ed into  Upptr  and  Lower  Qtrtnany. 

QoTHOKBS,  a  people  of  ancient  Germany,  who  inhabited 
part  of  Poland,  and  bordered  on  the  Tistula. 

GftA^iAM  Alps,  Grais  Alpes,  supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
the  Greeks  who  settled  there.    See  Alps. 

ORJiTNBa,  a  town  of  the  Baiavi,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Vnhalis,  (now  the  TTooi),  in  the  territory  of  UtrechL 

GooBJUti,  a  people  originally  from  Germany,  inhabiting 
part  of  tiie  duchy  of  CleveS  and  Gueldre,  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse. 

OTARU8,oae  of  the  islands  called  the  Cyrladet^  render- 
ed famous  by  being  alluted  for  the  banishment  of  Ro- 
man citixe;ks.   Juvenal  says, 

AudM  dUqutd  Ifrovihua  OyariM  *t  earcere  dignum, 
&'  via  esse  aUqma. 
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RsxuB,  MoiTiiT,a  ridge  of  mountains  running  firom  Illy- 
ricnih  towards  the  Euxine  sea ;  now  Mont  ArgefUaro. 

BMMonADWMBiAMB,  a  people  bordering  on  Cilicia. 

HALiOABiiASsca,  the  capital  of  C^la,  in  Asia  Minor, 
fiimons  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Herodotus  and 
Dionysius,  coounonly  called  DUmyHuo  HoMeamaa- 


HsLVXTO,  a  people  in  the  neighbourlHwd  of  the  AUobro- 


ges,  situate  on  the  southfWest  side  of  the  Rhine,  and 
separated  from  Gaul  by  the  Rhodanus  and  Lacus  Le- 
manus. 

HaMiooRXAits,  a  people  dwelling  near  the  Euzlne  Sea. 

HaacuLAiiBOM,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Mount  Teso- 
vius,  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  Several  anti- 
quities have  been  lately  dug  out  of  the  ruins. 

Hbrgtniam  Forbst  :  In  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  the 
breadth  could  not  be  traversbd  in  less  than  nine  days  *, 
and  after  travelling  lengthways  for  sixty-days,  no 
man  reached  the  extremity.  Cmnr,  De  Bell.  Gal.  lib. 
vi.  s.  98. 

HaRMirNDinii,  a  people  of  Germany,  In  part  of  what  Is 
now  called  Upper  Saxony,  bounded  on  tlie  north  by 
the  river  fiUo,  on  the  east  by  the  EibOf  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Dcmube. 

HisRo-CjBSAaBA,  a  city  in  Lydla,  bmons  for  a  temple  to 
the  Persian  Diana,  supposed  to  have  been  bulH  by 
Cyrua 

HisPALis,  a  town  of  BoBtica  In  the  Farther  Spain ;  now 
SnilU  in  Andaluoia. 

HispAKiA,  Spain,  otherwise  called  IbtriOf  fh>m  the  river 
Iberua.  It  hai  the  sea  on  every  side  except  that  nazt 
to  Qault  from  which  It  is  separated  by  the  Pjfranaaa. 
During  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  whole  country  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  OUarior  and  CUarior^  tha 
fbrfAsr  and  JSKMsr  Spain.  Augustas  divided  the  Far- 
ther Spain  into  two  provinces ;  Bmtica  and  lAuitaMia. 
The  Hither  Spain  he  called  Tarraconanaiat  and  then 
Spain  was  formed  into  three  provinces;  BaOieOf  under 
the  management  of  the  senate ;  and  the  other  two  re- 
served for  offlcers  appointed  by  the  prince. 

HosTiLiA,  a  village  on  tlie  Po :  now  Oatigtia,  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Cremona. 

Htpjkpa,  a  smili  city  in  Lycffla,  now  raxed  to  the  ground. 

HraCAMiA,  a  country  of  tlie  Farther  Asia,  to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  with  Media  on  tha  west,  and  Parthia 
on  the  south ;  fammis  for  its  tigers.  Theia  was  a  city 
of  the  same  name  in  Lydla. 


InmiA,  an  inland  country  of  Asia,  bounded  Ij  Moont 
Caucasus  on  the  north,  by  Albania  on  the  east,  by  Col- 
chis and  part  of  Pontus  on  the  west,  and  by  Armenia 
on  the  smth.  Spain  was  also  called  Iberia,  from  tlia 
river  Iberus ;  now  the  Bbro. 

Ibbbvs,  a  noble  river  of  the  Hither  Spain;  now  the 
£bn. 

IcKm,  a  people  of  Britain ;  now  JSste*,  Sh^eUt,  and 
Norfolk. 

iLtvif,  another  name  for  ancient  Troy.  A  new  city, 
nearer  to  the  sea,  was  buili  after  the  famous  siege  of 
Troy,  and  made  a  Roman  colony.   But,  as  was  said  of 

*  the  old  city,  Etiam  pariera  ruima. 

Illtrioom,  the  country  between  Pknnonia  to  the  north, 
and  the  Adriatic  to  the  south.  It  is  now  comprised  \if 
DalmaUa  and  fidavon^o,  under  the  respective  domin- 
ion of  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks. 

Insvsria,  a  country  of  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  now  the  Ml- 
anaaa. 

iNTBiiaLnnc.    See  ALanni  Imtsmxliitx. 

iHTBRAincA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci  In  Latiumi 
not  far  from  the  river  Liris.    Ii  is  now  in  ruins. 

Ionian  Sba,  the  sea  that  washes  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  opposite  t/)  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

IsicHi,  a  people  bordering  on  the  Euxine,  towards  the 
easL 

IsTBiA,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  still  retalnhif  itB 
ancient  name.  There  was  also  a  town  of  the  same 
name  near  the  momh  of  the  later,  on  the  Enxino  isa. 

InnuBA,  a  7V«Hfdr«iaii  district  of  PUeitliM,  now Baerm. 
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Japha,  a  strong  place,  both  bj  nature  and  art,  in 
the  Lower  Galilee,   not  far   from  Jotapata;  now 

Jajcyobs,  a  people  of  Sarmalk  Europaa,  lituaie  on  this 

side  of  the  Ptilus  Msotis,  near  the  territory  of  Maro- 

boduus,  the  German  king. 
JvoAHTH,  aaid  by  Camden  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bri- 

ganUBf  but  Brotier  thinks  it  probable  Uiat  ihey  were 

a  diMlnct  people. 


Lacus  Lbmamvs,  now  the  Lake  ^  Ottuva. 

Lanoobabdi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the  EUbe 
and  the  Oderf  in  part  of  what  Is  now  called  Branden- 
burg^. 

ItAxnjviUMf  a  town  of  Latlum,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Rome ;  now  Civita  Lavinia. 

Laodxosa,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  cities  of  the  same  name,  Laodicea  ad  lof- 
cum.  Spon,  in  his  account  of  his  travels,  says  it  is  rased 
to  the  ground,  except  four  theatres  built  with  marble, 
finely  pollshedi  and  in  as  good  condition  as  if  they 
were  modem  structures  \  now  called  Ladik. 

Laosiosa  ad  Mark,  a  considerable  town  on  the  coast 
of  Syria,  well  built,  with  a  commodious  harbour. 

Lattoii,  the  country  of  the  Latini,  so  called  from  king 
Latlnus ;  contained  at  first  within  narrow  bounds,  but 
greatly  enlarged  under  the  Alban  kings  and  the  Ro- 
man consuls,  by  the  accession  of  the  iBqui,  Volscl, 
Hernid,  fcc. 

Lbohaum,  the  west  port  of  Corinth,  which  the  people 
used  for  their  Italian  trade,  as  they  did  Cenchrea  for 
their  eastern  or  Asiatic. 

jLiPTis:  there  were  in  Africa  two  ancient  cities  of  the 
name,  LqUia  fiui^na,  and  Leptie  parva.  The  first 
<naw  called  Lebeda)  was  in  the  territory  of  Tripoli ; 
the  second,  a  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  not  far 
from  Carthage. 

Lasvos,  an  island  in  the  Egean  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia ;  the  birth-place  of  Sappho :  now  called  MeteUn. 

Lilvci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  north  of  the 
Llngones,  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuae. 

Libya,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  all  Africa; 

>    but,  proptfrly  speaking,  it  was  ftn  interior  part  of 
Africa. 

Liuais ;  now  the  Loire. 

LioouA,  a  country  of  Italy,  divided  into  the  maritime, 
Ligue  Ora;  and  the  inland  Liguria;  both  between 
the  Appenine  to  the  south,  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the 
west,  and  the  Po  to  the  north.  It  contained  what  is 
now  called  /Vrora,  and  the  territoriee  qf  Genoa. 

LmooNBS,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabiting  the 
country  about  Langrea  and  Dijon. 

LoNooBABDi,  or  Lanoobabdi,  a  people  of  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  See  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  s.  40,  note. 

LooAifiA,  a  country  of  ancient  Italy ;  now  called  the 
BaeilUxAe. 

LuoouNiTX,  a  city  of  ancient  Gaul ;  now  Lyone. 

Luooiwuif  Batavobom,  a  town  of  the  B<ilavi,  now 
Lejfden  in  Holland.  There  was  another  town  of  the 
name  in  Gallia  Celtica,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar 
(the  Saone)  and  the  Rhodanus  (the  Wume).  The  place 
is  now  called  Lyons. 

LuppiA,  a  river  of  Westphalia ;  now  the  Lippe. 

LcsiTAHiA,  now  the  kingdom  of  Portugal^  on  the  west 
of  Spain,  formerly  a  part  of  it. 

Ltcia,  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Pamphylia, 
Phrygia,  and  the  Mediterranean.' 


Ltdu,  an  inland  country  of  A^a  Minor,  Ibraerty  gor- 

erned  by  Croesus ;  now  CaroMia. 
Ltgii,  an  ancient  people  of  (Termany,  who  inhabited  iha 
country  now  called  SilenOf  and  also  part  of, Poland. 
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Macbdonia,  a  large  country,  rendered  fiunous  by  Phil^ 
of  Macedon  and  his  son  Alexander ;  now  a  prorince 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  bounded  by  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia to  the  north,  by  Greece  to  the  south,  by  Tluac« 
and  the  Archipelago  to  the  east,  and  tqr  Epirus  to  tha 
west. 

Mjbotib  Palvs,  a  lake  of  Sarmatia  Europaa,  still  known 
by  the  same  name,  and  reaching  from  Crim  Tartary 
to  the  mouth  of  tlie  TYuude,  (the  J9on). 

Mjbsia,  a  district  of  the  ancient  niyricum,  bordering  on 
Pannonia,  containing  what  is  now  called  Buigaria, 
and  part  of  filervto. 

Maonbsia  :  there  were  anciently  three  cities  of  tlw 
name :  one  In  Ionia,  on  the  Meander,  which,  it  is  said, 
was  given  to  Themistocles  by  Artaxerxes,  with  tlieae 
words,  to/umiah  hie  table  unth  bread  ;  it  is  now  called 
Gazel-Higsardj  in  Asiatic  Turkey:  the  second  vasal 
the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus,  in  Lydia ;  but  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  earthquakes :  the  third  Magnesia  was  a 
maritime  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Egean  sea. 

Maoontiacum,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica ;  now  MeatJ, 
situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  aiod  the  Maine. 

MABC0Dimi7M,  a  village  of  Gallia  Belgica;  now  Jha-a 
on  the  Roer. 

Mabcomanniams,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  tlw 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Neckar.  They  removed 
to  the  country  of  the  Boii,  and  having  expelled  the 
inhabitants,  occupied  the  country  now  called  Bekemia. 
See  Manners  of  the  (Sermans,  s.  42. 

Mabdi,  a  people  of  the  Farther  Asia,  near  the  (Caspian 
sea. 

Mabitimb  Alps.   See  Alps. 

Marsaci,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Batavia,  inliabitiBg 
the  sea-coast. 

Mabsi,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  round  the  Lacos 
Fucinus.  Another  people  called  Marsi,  in  Germany, 
to  the  south  of  the  Frisil,  in  the  coimtry  now  called 
Paderbome  and  Munater. 

Massilia,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  fonnerly  cele- 
brated for  polished  manners  and  learning ;  now  ilfiir- 
eeitle»f  a  port  town  of  Provence. 

Mattiaci,  a  branch  of  the  Cattl  in  Germany.  Their 
capital  town  was 

Mattiom,  supposed  now  to  be  Marpourg  in  Heoee, 

MAUBiTANtA,  a  lai^e  region  of  Africa,  extending  from 
east  to  west  along  the  Mediterranean,  divided  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  into  Caetarieneiai  the  eastern  part, 
and  TVngt'/ano,  the  western.  It  had  Numidia  to  the 
east,  and  (retulia  to  the  south ;  and  was  also  boun«ied 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  north.  The  natives  were  called 
Mauri,  and  thence  the  name  of  MaurUaniaf  now 
Barbary. 

I^Ibdia,  a  country  of  the  Farther  Asia,  tmunded  on  the 
west  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Parthia,  on  the  north 
by  the  Caspian  sea,  on  the  south  by  Persia.  BebatoMa 
was  the  capital. 

Mbdiolanu2«,  now  JfSlan  in  Italy. 

MBDioMATRici,a  pooploof  Gallia  Belgiea;now  the  dio- 
cese of  Metx. 

Mblitbnb,  a  city  of  C!appadocia. 

Mbmphis,  a  city  in  Egypt,  &mous  for  its  pyramids. 

Mbnapu,  a  people  of  Belgia ;  now  Brabant  and  Flan- 
dere. 

Mbsopotamxa,  a  Urge  conntiy  in  the  middle  of  Asin; 
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so  called,  tMCaOM  H  Uei,  ^toni  mro^uy,  between  two 

Tlrerti  the  EuphhOea  on  the  weet,  and  the  Tigris  on 

theeaec 
MassaNA,  or  MaaaAivAi  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city 

of  Sicily,  on  the  etnit  between  that  ialand  and  Italy. 

It  itlU  retains  the  name  of  Mtatma. 
MsvAina,  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  Clitnmniis,  a  river 

that  runs  from  east  to  west  into  the  Tiber. 
MxLSTVs,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia,  In  Asia  Minor ;  now 

totally  destroyed. 
BIzLVzue  Pons,  a  brid^  over  the  Tiber,  at  the  distance 

of  two  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  f^aminia  j  now 

called  Ponte-MolU. 
MorruBNJi,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Campania,  near 

the  river  Lirii. 
MisnfVM,  a  promontory  of  Campania,  with  a  good  har- 
bour, near  the  JSKmu  PuUolamUf  or  the  bay  of  Naples, 

on  the  north  side.   It  was  the  station  for  the  Roman 

fleets.   Now  Cqjo  (2>  JIfiMfM. 
BfxTTuncB,  the  capital  city  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and 

DOW  giTBS  name  to  the  whole  island. 
M 02CA,  an  island  separated  from  the  coast  of  OrdoVices 

by  a  narrow  strait,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Druids. 

Now  the  isle  of  AngUaey. 
JAonmai  PoaTirs,  now  aonaeo^  a  port  town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Oenca. 
Moaon,  a  people  of  Belgia,  inhabiting  the  diocese  of 

Tbumay,  and  the  country  about  fit  Omer  and  i?OM- 

logfu. 
MosA,  a  large  river  of  Belgic  Ganl ;  It  receives  a  branch 

of  the  Rhine,  called  Vahalia^  and  fallslnto  the  German 

Ocean  below  the  Briel.   It  is  now  the  Jlf(M»«,  or  JUeuae. 
MosBLLA,  a  river  which,  running  through  Lorraln,  falls 

into  the  Rhine  at  CoblerUM  ;  now  called  the  McaelU. 
MosTSKi,  the  common  name  of  the  people  and  their 

town  on  the  river  Hermus,  in  Lydia. 
MuBiTLANi,  an  independent  savage  people  in  Africa,  on 

the  confines  of  Carthage,  Numldla,  and  Mauritania. 
MuTiNA,  now  ModenOf  a  city  of  Lombardy  in  Italy. 
MmiKA,  a  town  of  JEoiitjor  JBpUa,\n  the  Hither  Asia; 

now  Sanderlik. 
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Nabali  A,  the  name  of  the  channel  made  by  Drusus  from 

the  Rhine  to  the  river  Sala;  now  the  YuU.   See 

Annals,  ii.  s.  8. 
Nabathjbi,  a  people  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red 

Sea ;  comprehending  Arabia  Petnea,  and  bounded  by 

Palestine  on  the  North. 
Nab,  a  river  which  rises  In  Umbria,  and  fidliDg  into  the 

lake  VeUmtBf  rushes  thence  with  a  violent  and  loud 

cascade,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber. 
Nabbon  Gaul,  tlie  southern  part  of  Gaul,  bounded  by 

the  Pyrenees  to  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  to  the 

■ouih,  and  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  to  the  east. 
Nabvia,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Nar;  now 

Kamif  in  the  territory  of  the  Pope. 
NAt7FOKTiTif,atown  on  a  cognominal  river  in  Pannonia. 
Nava,  a  river  of  Gallia  Bclgica,  which  runs  north-east 

into  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine ;  now  the  Nafu. 
Navabia,  now  Nowtroi  a  city  of  Milan. 
Nbkbtbs,  a  people  originally  of  Germany,  removed  to 

the  diocese  of  Spire,  on  the  Rhine. 
NiCBPHOBiTB,  a  river  of  Asia  that  washes  the  walls  of 

TigrtmocerUh  and  runs  into  the  TSgrit ;  WAnvilU 

says,  now  called  Shttbour. 
NiooPOLU :  there  were  several  towns  of  this  name,  viz. 

in  Egypt,  Armenia,  Bithynla,  on  the  Euxine,  Ac   A 

town  of  the  same  name  was  built  by  Augustus  on  the 

coast  of  EpiniSi  as  a  monument  of  his  victory  at  Ac- 

tfaun. 


NiHoa,  the  capital  of  Assyria ;  called  also  MnsM. 

NisiBis,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  at  this  day  called  JVMMb. 

NoL a,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  northeast  of  Tesuvins. 
At  this  place  Augustus  breathed  his  last:  It  retains  ita 
old  name  to  this  day. 

Noaiccif,  a  Roman  province,  bounded  by  the  Danube  on 
the  north,  by  the  Alpea  Noriem  on  the  south,  by  Pan- 
nonia on  the  east,  and  Vlndelicla  on  the  west;  now 
containing  a  great  part  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 
fcc. 

NovBsiUM,  a  town  of  the  Ubil  In  Gallia  Belgica;  now 
Atiye,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  In  the  electorate 
of  Cologne. 

NucBBiA,  a  city  of  Campania ;  now  Noeera. 

NmtmiA,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering  ott 
Mauritania,  and  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean; now  Algiertf  TWms,  TripoUf  ftc.  the  eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Syphaz  was  king  of 
one  part,  and  Masinissa  of  the  other. 


OcBicTTLUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  confliwnee  of 

the  Nar  and  Tiber;  now  OMeoU,  in  the  dschy  of 

Spoletto, 
Odbtsjb,  a  people  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Thnee, 

now  a  province  of  European  Turkey. 
Obbnsbs,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  occupied  the  eoontiy 

between  the  tvro  Syrtes  on  the  Mediterranean.  Their 

city  was  called  Oea,  now  TV^poU. 
Opitbboium,  now  OtUrxo,  in  the  territory  Of  Yenlee. 
OaooyicBs,  a  people  who  inhabit  what  we  now  call 

JFVrUsMref  DenbigheMre^  Carrierron,and  Mtriontlh' 

•hiref  in  North  Wales. 
OsTiA,  formerly  a  town  of  note,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Tiber  (on  the  south  side),  whence  ilB  name;  at  this 

day  it  lies  In  ruins. 


Pantrs,  anciently  called  Bridame  by  the  Greeks,  famona 
for  the  iable  of  Phaeton;  It  receives  several  rivers 
from  the  Alps  and  Appennincs,  and  running  from  west 
to  east,  discharges  itself  into  tlie  Adriatic  It  Is  now 
called  the  Po. 

Paoida,  a  river  in  Numldla ;  Its  modem  nama  is  not 
ascertained.  IVAnville  thinks  It  is  now  called  ilssato, 
in  the  territory  of  Tripoli. 

Paulus  Mjbotis  ;  see  Mjbotis. 

Pamfhtua,  a  country  of  the  Hither  Asia,  bounded  by 
Pisidia  to  the  north,  and  by  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
south. 

Panda,  a  river  of  Asia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Biraei ; 
not  well  known. 

Pandataria,  an  island  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  in  the  Sinus 
Puteolanus  (now  il  Qolfo  di  NdpoU),  the  place  of  ban* 
Ishment  for  illustrious  exiles,  via.  Julia  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  Agrippina  the  wife  of  Germanlcus,  Octa^ 
via  the  daughter  of  Claudiua,  and  many  others.  It  ia 
now  called  VJble  Sainte-Marie,  ot  Santa  Maria. 

Panbonia,  an  extensive  country  of  Europe,  bounded  by 
Msesia  on  the  east,  by  Noricum  on  the  west,  Dalmatia 
on  the  south,  and  by  the  Danube  to  the  north ;  contain, 
ing  part  of  Auatria  and  Hungtuy. 

Panmokian  Alps.   See  Alps. 

Paphos  :  there  were  two  towns  of  the  nsme,  both  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  dedicated  U> 
Venus,  who  waa  hence  the  PapMan  and  the  Cypriim 
goddess. 

Pabthxa,  a  country  of  the  Farther  Asia,  with  Media  on 
the  west,  Asia  on  the  east, end  Hyrcania  on  the  noith. 
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Patatidii,  DOwPaduii,  In  tha  toiritory  of  Venice. 

PiLioin,  a  people  of  Stmaliiin,  near  Naples. 

PlLOFOMxmnai  the  laifs  peninsula  to  the  eouth  of 
Greece,  io  called  alter  P«^,  vis.  PtUpU  Nema,  It 
Is  Joined  to  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth, which  lies  betvreen  the  Egean  and  Ionian  seas. 
It  is  now  called  the  Morta, 

PucN iNJi  Alpms.   See  Alps. 

Pbboaii 08,  an  ancient  and  famous  city  of  JdyHOf  situato 
on  the  Caicus,  which  runs  through  it  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  AUalus  and  his  successors.  This  place  was 
famous  for  a  royal  library,  formed,  with  emulation,  to 
▼ie  with  that  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  kings  of 
the  lattor,  stung  with  paltry  jealousy,  prohibitod  the 
exportation  of  paper.  Hence  the  invention  of  parch- 
ment, called  Ptrgamtma  diarta.  Plutarch  assures 
us,  that  the  library  at  Pergamos  contained  two  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.  The  whole  coUecUon  was 
given  by  Blare  Antony  as  a  present  to  Cleopatra,  and 
thus  the  two  libraries  were  consolidated  into  one.  In 
about  six  or  seven  centuries  afterwards,  the  volumes 
of  science,  by  order  of  the  calif  Omar,  served  for  a 
fire  to  warm  the  baths  of  Alexandria ;  and  thus  i>»t- 
ytud  all  the  phytic  sf  the  wul.  The  town  subsist^  at 
this  day,  and  retains  the  name  of  Perganwt.  See 
Spon's  Travels,  vol.  1. 

P]nuMTHVS|  a  town  of  Thrace,  situate  on  the  Propontls, 
now  called  HeraeUa. 

Plnvsia,  formerly  a  principal  city  of  Etruria,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  &mous  Locus  TVo- 
aimenut  to  the  east.  It  was  by  leged  by  Augustus,  and 
reduced  by  famine.  Lucan  has,  Peruntui/amM.  It 
Is  now  called  PerugiOt  in  the  territory  of  the  Pope. 

P&AnsALXA,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  rendered  famous  by 
the  last  battle  between  Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar. 

PfnT.ADBiiPHiA :  there  were  several  ancient  towns  of 
this  name.  That  which  Tacitus  mentions  was  In 
Lydia,  built  by  Attalus  Philadelphus ;  it  is  now  called 
by  the  Turks,  ifZoA  Scheyr. 

Philifpi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace ; 
built  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  famous  for  the  batUe 
fought  on  its  plains  between  Augustus  and  the  repub* 
llcan  party.   It  is  now  In  ruins. 

Pbilippopolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  near  the  river  Bebnu. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Philip  of  Macedon,  wlio  en- 
larged it,  and  augmented  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

PiGBNTiA,  the  capital  of  the  PicmUirUf  on  the  Tuscan 
sea,  not  Ikr  from  Naples^ 

PioxinrM,  a  territory  of  Italy,  to  the  east  of  Umbrla,  and 
In  some  parte  extending  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
Adriatic,  b  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  March  qf  An- 
eona. 

Pmjuvs,  a  celebrated  port  near  Athens.  It  is  mnch 
frequented  at  this  day ;  ite  name,  Porto  Liens. 

FiBM,  a  town  of  Etruxia,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay 
of  Pisa,  aimie  Pieanue. 

PLAonMTiA,  a  town  In  Italy,  now  called  Plaeenxa,  In 
the  duchy  of  Parma. 

Plan  ASIA,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  Etruria,  in 
the  Tuscan  sea;  now  Piaitceo. 

POMPUi,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Herculaneum.  It 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  In  the  reign  of 
Nero. 

PoMPBiopoLis :  there  were  anciently  two  cities  of  the 
name ;  one  in  ClUcia,  another  in  Paphlagonia. 

PoNTiA,  an  island  in  the  Tuscan  sea ;  a  place  of  rele- 
gation  or  banishment 

PoNTOs,  an  extensive  country  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  be- 
tween Bilhynta  and  Paphlagonia,  and  extending  along 
the  PoHiua  Eumnue,  the  Euxlne  or  the  Pontic  sea, 
firom  which  it  look  ite  name.  It  had  that  sea  to  the 
east,  the  month  of  the  Isier  to  the  north,  and  Mount 


Hamus  to  the  south.  The  wai»  betw— n  MMhrHstf  ei^ 

king  of  Pontus,  and  the  Romans^  are  well  known. 
FuMHBSTU,  a  town  of  Latium  to  the  south-east  of  Roma, 

standing  very  higli,  and  said  to  be  a  strong  place.  Tho 

town  that  succeeded  it,  stands  low  In  a  valley,  and  i« 

called  PaUstrina. 
pRopoNTis,  near  the  Hellespont  and  the  Enxlne ;  now 

the  sea  of  Marmorek 
PuTBOLi,  a  town  of  Campania,  so  called  from  ite  nnmber 

of  wells;  now  Poxxuolo,  nine  miles  to  the  wesi  of 

Naples. 
PTaAMus,arlver  of  Cilicia,  rising  in  meant  Tuuus, 

and  running  from  east  to  west  into  the  sea  of  dlicia. 
Ptboi,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  Tuscan  sea;  now  S. 

MariniUa,  about  thirty-three  miles  distent  fron 

Rome 


QuADi,  a  people  of  Germany,  sltnate  to  the 
of  Bohemia,  on  the  bank*  of  the  Danube.  See  Man- 
ners of  the  Oennans,  s.  48,  note. 


Ravbkna,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  A  port  was  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bedesis,  and  by  Augustus  made  a  station  for  the 
fleet  that  guarded  the  Adriatic  It  is  sUU  called  As- 
ventuL 

Rbatb,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Latium,  sltnau  near 
the  lake  Velinus. 

Rboium.   See  Rhboivm. 

Rbxx,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  Inhabited  the  northern  pan 
of  Champaigne ;  now  the  cilj  of  lUbetme. 

Rha^otis,  the  ancient  name  of  Alexandria  In  Egypt. 

Rujbtia,  a  country  bounded  l)y  the  Rhine  to  the  wes^ 
the  Alps  to  the  east,  by  Itely  to  the  south,  and  VlmAe- 
jieia  to  the  north.   Horace  says, 

Videre  Jthati  bella  eub  Alpibue 
Drueum  geretUem,  et  Fmdeitd. 

Now  the  country  of  the  Oritone. 

Rhkoivx,  an  ancient  city  at  the  extremity  of  the  Apen- 
nines, on  the  narrow  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 
It  is  now  called  ReggUh  In  the/artber  Calabria. 

Rhinb,  the  river  that  rises  in  the  Rhvtian  Alps,  and 
divides 'Gaul  from  Germany.  See  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  s.  1,  note ;  and  a  29,  note. 

Rhodamus,  a  fiunous  river  of  Gaul,  rising  on  Uourt 
Adula,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Rhine.  Afler  a 
considerable  circuit  it  enters  the  Lake  sf  Geneva,  and 
in  ite  course  visits  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  from  that 
place  traverses  a  large  tract  of  ccmntry,and  blls  into 
the  Mediterranean.   It  is  now  called  the  Rhime. 

RiioDue,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  over-egainst  Ceria,  The 
place  of  retreat  for  the  discontented  Romans.  Tibe> 
rius  made  that  use  of  it 

Rhoxolani,  a  people  on  the  north  of  the  Paiue 
situate  along  the  Tanais,  now  the  Don, 

RxooouLVx,  a  town  of  the  Treveri  on  the  Moselleu 


S 


Sabb»a,  now  the  Severn;  a  river  that  rises  In 
gomeryahirt^exi^  running  by  fiftreteefrury,  TForxsater, 
and  QloceeUr,  empties  itself  into  the  British  Channelt 
separating  Wales  from  England 
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Saul  Itfeamf  that  two  liwen  of  this  name  were  In- 
tandad  bjr  Tadtua.  Oaei  now  called  the  Xuel^  which 
had  «  communication  with  liie  Rliine,  by  means  of  tlie 
canal  made  bjDrufos,  the  &ther  of  Oennanicus.  The 
other  Sala  was  a  li^er  in  the  country  now  called 
Thtaringia,  described  by  Taciuis  as  yielding  salt, 
which  the  inhaUtants  considered  as  the  peculiar 
fiiTOttr  of  hearen.  The  salt,  however,  was  found  in 
the  salt  springs  near  the  river,  wliich  runs  northward 
imo  the  Albis,  or  Elbe. 

fiaf.ams,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  to 
JBieuaia.  There  was  also  a  town  of  the  name  of  SaU^ 
mla,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus,  built  by  Teucer, 
when  driTen  by  his  father  from  his  natlTe  isluid. 
Horace  says, 

Ambiguam  teUure  nova  BaUunina/uturam. 

Samawa,  the  eapitel  of  the  country  of  that  name  in 
Faleatine ;  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and 
aAerwards  of  Herod.  Aunoritone,  the  name  of  the 
people.  Some  magnificent  ruins  of  the  place  are  still 
remaining. 

SAMBULoa,  a  mountain  in  tiie  territory  of  tiie  Flarthians, 
wish  the  river  Ccnna  near  it.  The  mountain  and  the 
rlTer  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  only. 

SAiona,  or  SAWcms,  a  people  at  ancient  Italy,  extend- 
ing on  both  sides  of  tlie  Apennines,  lamous  In  the 


SAMoa,  an  island  of  Asia  Blinor,  oppoiita  lo  Ephesus; 
the  birthplace  of  Pjrthagoras,  who  was  tliance  called 
the  Amnan  so^s. 

Samothbaoia,  an  island  of  Thrace,  hi  the  Egean  sea, 
opposite  to  tha  mouth  of  tha  Hebrua.  There  were 
mysteries  of  initiation  eelebfmted  In  this  island,  held 
In  as  hi^  repute  as  those  of  Eleusls;  with  a  aacred 
and  inviolable  asylum. 

SAaona,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  at  thefwt  of  Mount  Tmo* 
Ins,  from  which  the  Faclolns  ran  down  through  the 
heartof  tha  city.  The  Inhahitanta  were  called  8ar- 


SABonnA,  an  Island  on  tha  sea  of  Liguria,  lyhig  to  the 
eoulh  of  Corsica.  It  is  said  that  an  herb  grew  there, 
which,  when  eaten,  produced  a  painful  grin,  called 
flbrdoiifos  ristts.  The  island  now  belongs  to  the  duke 
or  Saxony,  whh  the  title  of  kh«. 

Sabmatia,  called  also  AcyCMo,  a  northern  country  of 
v«8t  extant,  and  divided  into  Eurepma  and  AriaHea ; 
the  Cirmer  beginning  at  the  Vistula  ^  western  boun- 
dary), and  comprising  Bossia,  part  of  Fbland,  Prussia, 
and  Lithuania ;  and  the  latter  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Barmaiia  EuropMi  and  the  Tanais  Qhe  Hon),  extend- 
lag  sooth  as  &r  as  Blount  Caucasus  and  the  Ca^ian 
sea,  containing  Tartary,  Circassia,  &c. 

Saxa  RuBaA,aplace  on  the Flaminlan  road  in Etruria, 
nine  miles  from  Home. 

Sonmvcz,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  sea. 

SoTTHiA,  a  large  country,  now  properly  Crim  Tartary ; 
in  ancient  geograi^y  divided  hito  Scythla  AsiaUca,  on 
either  side  of  Moum  Imaus;  and  Scythia  Europna, 
about  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  MmoUc  Lake.   See  also 

SAEKAnA. 

Sbobstdx,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Mount  Brj/x^  famous 
fof  a  temple  sacred  to  the  Brydman  Venus. 

Sblxuoxa,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  sttoate  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Etiphratea  and  the  Tigria;  now  called 
Bagdad,  We  find  in  ancient  geography  several  cities 
of  this  name. 

SaiiMoiraa,  a  people  of  Germany,  called  by  Taciuis  the 
most  illustrious  branch  of  the  Suevi.  They  inhabited 
between  the  Albis  and  Vladrus. 

Smrnaxa  Colomu,  now  Sumui,  in  Tuscany. 

SxNoaas,  Inhabitants  of  Celtic  Oaul,  situate  on  the  Se- 
qmmia  (now  the  finne) ;  a  people  famous  for  their  in- 


vasion of  Italy,  and  taking  and  burning  BomeA.  U.C. 
364. 

SaauAMi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Oaul,  inhabiting  the  country 
now  called  fVanetu  CcmU^  or  the  Vjppir  Bttrgundiff 
and  deriving  their  name  book  the  Stiguana  (now  tha 
SeineO  which,  rising  near  D0<m  in  Burgundy,  runa 
Uirough  Paris,  and  traversing  Normandy,  falls  Into 
die  British  Channel  near  Bavre  dc  Qraet. 

SBxiPHps,  a  small  Island  in  the  £gean  sea,  one  of  the 
Cyclades :  now  Serfoj  or  Serfanto. 

SicAMBEi,  an  ancient  people  of  Lower  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Maese  and  the  Bhlne,  where  Qutldgrland 
is.   They  were  transplanted  by  Augustus  to  Uie  west 
side  of  the  Rhine.   Horace  says  to  tliat  emperor, 
7b  c€bde  gaud^nUt  SicamMf 
CompoaUia  vtnerantur  armis. 

SxLunBS,  a  people  of  Britain,  situate  onihe  Severn  and 
the  Bristol  Channel ;  now  South  WaU$f  comprising 
Glamorgan^  Badnanhirej  Hertford^  and  Monmouth. 
See  Camden. 

SnaBuzNi  CoLLXs,  the  Sbnbruine  Hills,  so  called  from 
the  Shnbruina  StagnOf  or  lakes  formed  \jy  the  river 
Attioy  which  gave  the  name  of  Sublaqueum  to  the 
neighbouring  town. 

Smopx,  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  the  territory  of 
PontttS.  It  was  taken  by  Lucullus  in  the  MithridaUc 
war,  and  afterwards  received  Roman  Colonies.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes  the  cynic,  who  waa 
banished  from  his  country.  The  place  is  still  called 
8incp€y  a  port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Euxine. 

SnnraasA,  a  town  of  Latinm,  on  the  coniSnes  of  Campa- 
nia, beyond  the  river  Llris,  (now  called  OarigUanoy. 
Tha  place  was  much  frequented  far  the  salubrity  of 
its  waters. 

SiFTLua,  a  mountain  of  Lydia,  near  which  LIvy  says 
the  Romans  olMained  a  complete  victory  over  Antio- 
chus. 

SmAci,  a  people  of  Asia,  between  the  Bughu  and  the 
Coi^pikm  seas. 

SMTaicA,  a  city  of  Ionia  In  the  Hither  Asia,  which  laid  a 
strong  claim  to  the  birth  of  Homer.  ,T1ie  name  of 
Smyrna  still  remains  in  a  port  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. 

SoPHsira,  a  country  betvreen  the  Greater  and  the  Leasar 
Armenia;  now  called  Zcph. 

SozA,  a  cHy  of  the  Dandaridat. 

Spbluhca,  a  small  town  near  fhmtt,  on  the  coast  of 
Ni4>les. 

Stjbcbadbs,  five  Islands,  now  called  the  Saraa,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence. 

Sthatonics,  a  town  of  (}aria  In  the  Hither  Asia,  so 
called  after  Shratonie«f  the  wife  of  Antiochus. 

Suxvi,  a  great  and  warlike  people  of  ancient  Germany, 
who  occupied  a  prodigious  tract  of  country.  See 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  38,  and  note. 

Sumoi,  a  people  removed  from  Germany  to  (Sallia  Bel- 
gica.  According  to  Cluverius,  they  inhabited  the  duchy 
of  Limburg. 

Swnmxv,  a  river  that  flows  on  the  confines  of  the  Dahat. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  only.  Brotier  supposes  it 
to  be  what  is  now  called  Sarirudj  or  La  Biviara 
^Harot, 

Stxnb,  a  town  in  the  Higher  Egypt,  towards  the  borders 
of  Ethiopia,  situate  on  the  Nile.  It  lies  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  as  is  evident,  says  Pliny  the  elder, 
from  there  being  no  shadow  projected  at  Rome  at  the 
summer  solstice.  It  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire.  A  garriaon  was  stationed  there : 
Juvenal  was  sent  u>  command  there  by  Domitian,  who, 
by  confiarring  that  unlooked-for  honour,  meant,  with 
covered  malice,  to  punish  the  poet  for  his  reflection 
on  Paris  the  comedian,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  a  !a< 
vourite  at  court. 
4U 
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Stkacubb,  one  of  tne  noblest  citiee  in  Sicily.  The 
Romans  took  it  during  the  second  Punic  war,  on 
which  occasion  the  great  Archimedes  lost  his  life.  It 
Is  now  destroyed,  and  no  remains  of  the  place  are 
left.   JStiam  peritre  ruintt. 

SraiA,  a  country  of  the  Hither  Asia,  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Euphrates,  so  extensive  tliai  P&les- 
lina,  or  the  Holy  Land,  was  deemed  a  part  of  Syria. 

Stbtju,  the  deterU  rf  Barbary :  also  two  dangerous 
sandy  guUs  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary;  one  called  Sjfrtia  Magnot  now  the  Ou^qf^dra; 
the  other  S^tia  Parva,  now  the  Ou^  <f  Caaaot. 


TAilAU,the  Don,  a  very  laiige  river  in  Scythia,  dividing 

Aaia  from  Europe.   It  rises  in  Muscovy,  and  flowing 

through  Critn  Tartary^  runs  into  the  Palua  MaotiSf 

near  the  city  now  called  Axofl",  in  the  hands  of  the 

Turks. 
TAMwmc,  now  Tarento,  in  the  province  of  OlnuUo. 

The  Lacedemonians  founded  a  colony  there,  and 

thence  it  was  called  by  Horace,  Lacadanwuum  7b- 

rentum. 
Tarichju.,  a  town  of  Galilee.   It  was  besieged  and 

taken  by  Vecpasian,  who  sent  six  thousand  of  the 

prisoners  to  assist  in  cutting  a  passage  through  the 

isthmus  of  Corinth. 
TAERAcnv A,  a  city  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  near  the 

mouth  of  the  TJfena,  in  the  Campania  of  Rome.   Now 

TVrractTUi,  on  the  Tuscan  sea. 
Takraco,  the  capital  of  a  division  of  Spain,  called  by 

the  Romans  Thrraconeruia ;  now  Taragon,  a  port 

town  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west 

of  Bareehna.    See  HusPAinA. 
Tartabus,  a  river  running  between  the  Po  and  the 

Athesis  (the  Adige)  from  west  to  east  into  the  Adriatic ; 

now  TbHaro. 
Taunus,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  on  the  other  side  of 

the  Rhine ;  now  Mount  Heyrick,  ovcr-ajgainst  Mentz. 
TAtTRANim,  a  people  who  occupied  a  district  of  Arme- 
nia Mo^for,  not  tar  from  THgranoeerta. 
TAtnu^a  people  inhabiting  tho  Tbtiriea  Cheraoneatia^  on 

the  Euxine.  The  country  is  now  called  Crim  Thrtary. 
Taubima,  a  people  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

Their  capital  was  called,  ailer  Augustus  Caesar,  who 

planted  a  colony  there,  Augusta  Tliurinortim.    The 

modern  name  is  T^rin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont. 
TAtrnns,  the  greatest  mountain  in  Asia,  extending  from 

the  Indian  to  the  .£gean  sea ;  said  to  be  fiAy  miles 

over,  and  fifteen  hundred  long.    Its  extremity  to  the 

north  is  called  Imaua. 
TsfcBBo^  a  people  of  £tolia  or  Acamanla  in  Greece, 

who  removed  to  Italy,  and  sottlc'd  in  the  isle  of  Caprese. 
TSMMOS,  an  island  town  of  £olia,  in  tho  Hither  Asia. 
Tbuctbri,  a  people  of  Germany.    See  the  Manners  of 

the  Germans,  s.  32. 
TsNOS,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
TsRMRs,  a  city  in  the  Hither  Spain ;  now  a  village  called 

Tiermea,  in  Castile. 
Tbrraouta,  a  city  of  the  Volaei  in  Latium,  near  the 

mouth  of  the  l^ena^  on  the  Tuscan  sea ;  now  called 

Terracma,  in  Uie  territory  of  Rome. 
TsuTOBxnuiiUM,  a  forest  in  .Germany,  rendered  ftmous 
^  by  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  lemons.    It  began 
'  in  the  country  of  tho  Marsi,  and  cMended  u>  Pador- 

bom,  Osnaburg,  and  Munster,  Itetween  the  Etna  and 

iht  Luppia* 
Thalia,  a  town  in  Nnmidla,  destroyed  in  the  war  of 

JtiliuB  Cnsar  against  Juba. 
Thsb J^  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  Higher  Egypt,  on  the 

east  side  of  the  Nile,  bmaua  for  ita  hundred  gates. 


Another  city  of  the  same  naioe  In  Baonkkf  In  Graecc, 

said  to  have  twcn  built  by  Cadmus.  It  bad  the  hoi 
of  producing  two  illustrious  chiefly  Epaminondaa  i 
Pelopidas,  and  Pindar  the  celebrated  poeL 
rased  it  to  the  ground;  but  spared  the  house  and  fiaaily 
of  Pindar. 

Thsrmbs,  otherwise  Thrbma,  a  town  In  Macedonia, 
afterwards  called  TJuaaalonieOf  &moiis  fortwo  epistlej 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  city  staed  at 
the  head  of  a  large  bay,  called  Thermtuu  Sbma;  mam 
Gol/o  di  SaUmichi. 

Thbssalt,  a  country  of  Greece,  formerly  a  great  part 
of  Macedonia. 

Thracia,  an  extensive  region,  bounded  to  the  North  by 
Mount  Hsemus,  to  the  south  by  the  .£gean  sea,  and  by 
the  Euxine  and  Propontis  to  the  east  In  the  time  at 
Tiberius  it  was  an  independent  kingdom,  but  after- 
wards made  a  Roman  province. 

THVBAScrN,  a  town  of  Mauritania  in  Africa. 

Thitrii,  a  people  of  ancient  luly,  inhabiting  a  part  at 
Lucania,  between  the  rivers  Crathis  (now  Crolc),  and 
Sybaris  (now  A'6ori). 

TnruR,  a  town  of  ancient  Latium,  siiKata  on  the  Anto, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Rome.  Here  Hoinca  hed  his 
villa,  and  it  was  the  frequent  retreat  of  Auguatua.  Nov 
TivoU. 

Ticnruv ,  a  town  of  tnaubriOf  situate  on  the  livar  Tici- 
nus,  near  its  conflnence  with  the  Po;  now  Aiaia  in 
Milan. 

Tjcxnus,  a  river  of  Italy  falling  into  tha  Po,  near  (he 
city  of  TVn'mim,  or  Pavia;  now  TeaUux. 

TioRAKocBRTA,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major,  buiU  by  Ti- 
granes  in  the  time  of  the  MithridatSc  war.  The  river 
Nicephorua  washes  one  side  of  the  town.  Brotier 
says,  it  is  now  called  Seri  or  Qtred. 

TiGRifl,a  great  river  bounding  the  country  called  Meso- 
potamia to  the  east,  while  the  Euphrates  inclosec  it  to 
the  west  Pliny  gives  an  accountof  the  Tigris,in  iuiise 
and  progress,  till  it  sinks  under  ground  near  Mnoot 
Taurus,  and  breaks  Ibrth  again  with  a  rapid  correal, 
falling  at  last  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  divides  into 
two  channels  at  Seleucia. 

TxoLus,  a  mountain  of  Lydia,  commended  fat  iu  vinaa, 
its  saffian,  its  fragrant  shrubs,  and  the  Imintain-baad 
of  the  Pactolus.  It  appears  from  Tacitus,  thai  there 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  that  stood  near  the 
mountain. 

ToLBiAcuM,  a  town  of  Chillia  Belgica ;  now  Zulpidk,  or 
Zulch^  a  small  town  In  the  duchy  of  Juliera. 

Trallbs,  formerly  a  rich  and  populoua  city  of  Lydia, 
not  far  from  the  river  Meander.  The  mina  are  atill 
visible. 

Trapbzits,  now  TVapexand  or  TW&tsowi,  a  ci^  with  a 
port  in  ihc  Lesser  Asia,  on  the  Euxine. 

TRBvmi,  the  people  of  TVavea  ;  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Lower  Germany,  on  the  Moselle^  It  waamade  aBcoan 
colony  by  Ai  gustus,  and  became  the  moat  fiunoos  city 
of  Belgic  Gaul.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  an  electosale 
of  the  same  name. 

Triboci,  a  people  of  Belgica,  originally  Crermans.  They 
inhabited  Aiaace^  and  the  diocese  of  Straahurg. 

Trixbtus,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic ;  one  of  those  which 
the  ancients  called  Inaula  Diomadea :  it  still  retains 
the  name  of  7y*mUi.  It  lies  near  the  coast  of  the 
CapitantUey  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Na]^es,on 
the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Trinobamtbs,  a  people  of  Britain,  who  inhablled  iBd^ 
dieaex  and  Eaaex. 

Tvbantbs,  an  ancient  people  of  (Germany,  about  Waat- 
pfialitL 

TuMaRi,  a  people  of  Belgia.  Their  clij,  aceordiog  to 
Caaaar,  Aittaea,'  now  lYmgeran,  In  tha  bishopric  oC 
Liege. 
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TDEoim,  a  people  of  ancleot  Chuil,  iahabltlog  the 
■ide  of  the  Ugtritt  (now  the  £oJrt).  Hence  the  mod- 
em mune  of  TVwre. 

TuMULUM,  a  towa  of  Latium,  to  the  north  of  A(Aa,aboat 
twelve  miles  from  Rome.  It  gave  the  name  of  T\ue»- 
Imnum  to  Cicero's  villa,  where  that  great  orator  wrote 
hla  Tuicttlan  Questions. 

Trmua,  an  ancient  city  of  Fhcenida,  situate  on  an  island 
td  near  the  continent,  that  Alexander  the  Great  form- 
ed It  Into  a  peninsula,  by  the  mole  or  causej  which 
he  threw  up  during  the  siege.  See  Cuitius,  lib.  iv. 
s.7. 


U 


UnUkN  A&TAB,  an  altar  erected  bf  the  Ubii,  on  their  re- 
moval to  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  honour  of 
Augustus ;  but  whether  this  was  at  a  different  jHace, 
or  the  town  of  the  Ubii,  is  not  known. 

Unn,  a  people  originally  of  Germany,  but  transplanted 
bj  Augustus  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  the 
conduct  of  Agrippa.  Their  capital  was  then  for  a 
long  time  called  Oppidutn  Ubiarum,  and,  at  last, 
changed  by  the  empress  Agrlppina  to  Col<mia  Agrip- 
fintmtU;  now  tkiogne^  the  capital  of  the  electorate 
of  that  name. 

Umbua,  a  division  of  Italy,  to  the  sooth-east  of  Etruria, 
between  the  Adriatic  axid  the  Nar. 

UMaavais,  a  river  of  Germany,  running  Into  the  sea, 
near  Qrmtingtn  ;  now  the  Hunting.  » 

UanunrM^  now  Urbinoy  a  city  for  ever  flunous  for  having 
given  birth  to  Raphael,  the  celebrated  painter. 

Uaivn,  or  Usmras,  a  people  (tf  Geromny,  who,  after 
their  expulsion  \(f  the  Catti,  settled  near  Paderbom. 
See  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  32.  and  note. 

Usps,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Siradj  now  de- 
stroyed. 


Vada,  a  town  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
island  of  BaUvia. 

Yahalis,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine ;  ngwihe  WadL  See 
Blsjmers  of  the  Germans,  s.  29.  and  note. 

YAMOioNxa,  originally  inhabiunls  of  Germany,  but  after- 
wards settled  in  Gaul ;  now  the  diocese  of  Warvu. 

YAnooNBS,  a  people  who  inhabited  near  the  Pyrenees, 
occupying  lands  both  in  Spain  and  Gaul. 

Yblasbum,  a  place  at  Rome,  between  Mount  Aveniine 
and  Mount  Palatine,  generally  under  water,  from  tho 


overflowing  of  the  Tiber.   ProperUus  descrlbaf  ^It 
elegantly,  lib.  Iv.  eleg.  x. 

Qua  Velabfu  §uo  Mtagnabani  JUuidfu  gifogiis 
Niautaperurbtmat  vtUJkaAat  aqua». 

YaLiKua,  a  lake  In  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 

Yunn,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtlca,  who  inhabited  whst 
Is  now  called  FoRjiee,  In  the  south  of  Britanny,  and 
also  a  considerable  traa  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Po  along  the  Adriatic,  to  the  month 
of  the  Jtter. 

Ykbokxjb,  now  VereelU  in  Piedmont. 

Ybboma,  now  Venmoi  In  the  territory  of  Yenlce,  on 
the  Adigs. 

YnsoNTivif,  the  capital  of  the  Seqnani;  now  BtMtum, 
the  chief  city  of  Burgttnd^, 

YanaA,  1.  e.  Yetera  Castra.  The  Old  Camp,  which  was 
a  fortified  station  for  the  legions;  now  SanUn,  in  tha 
duchy  of  Cloves,  not  far  from  the  Rhine. 

YiA  Salaria,  a  road  leading  from  the  salt-works  at 
Ostia  to  Ihe  country  of  the  Sabines. 

YiAoaus,  now  the  Oder,  running  through  SiUtiOf  Bnm- 
denbtirgf  Pomertmia,  and  discharging  Itself  Into  the 
Baltic 

YioBTiA,  now  Fleoua,  a  town  In  the  territory  of  Ye- 
nlce. 

YxBMUjt,  a  city  of  Narbonese  Gaol ;  now  Vimns,  In 
Dauphins. 

Y»DBLici,  a  people  Inhabiting  the  country  of  VimdtUcia, 
near  the  Danube,  with  the  Rh»Ua  to  the  south ;  now 
part  of  Bavaria  and  Sbtabia. 

YiicDOMiBSA,  now  JVmditch,  in  tho  canton  of  Bern,  in 
Switaerland. 

Viscaou,  a  river  of  Germany,  made  fiunous  by  tha 
slaughter  of  Yarns  and  hie  legions;  now  the  Wenr, 
running  north  between  Westphalia  and  Lower  Sax- 
ony, into  the  German  sea. 

YooKTiDB  MoNS,  a  mountain  of  the  Helvetii,  thought  to 
be  the  roughest  part  of  Mount  Jura,  to  which  tho 
Helvetii  fled  when  defeated  by  Cacina.  See  Hist.  I. 
a  67. 

YoLsoi,  a  powerful  people  of  ancient  Latium,  extending 
frt)m  Antium,  their  capital,  to  the  Qper  Liria,  and 
the  confines  of  Can^amot 

YuLsiNu,  or  YoLsimi,  a  city  of  Etruria,  the  native  place 
of  Sejanus ;  now  BoUtno,  or  BoUtnna. 


ZauoMA,  a  town  on  the  EupfuvitM,  famous  for  a  bridge 
over  the  river.   See  Pliny,  UU  v.  s.  21 
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Aidagu$»f  delhvn  up  the  foyal  treaiure  lo  Tiiidatas, 

172-hatad  bf  Om  nobility,  174-hi*  anthortty,  175. 
Abdu9,  a  eunnch,  unfittad  for  action  bjr  alow  poiaon,  170. 
Abgarua,  king  of  the  Arabi,  daaaita  Meherdatas,  903. 
Aetrronia,  killed  by  mialaka  for  her  miatreaa  Agrlp- 

ptm,349. 
Aehaia  relievad  firom  the  txpmm  of  sapportlng  a  pro- 

coniular  goramment,  83. 
AcUiOf  mother  of  Lncan,  allowed  to  live  in  obacnrity, 

29a 
AenaiSf  account  of  him,  288^  SOB. 
AeUt  a  aUTe,  the  miatnaa  of  Nero,  296, 210, 917. 
Actium,  batUe  oti  5— when  Aagnatna  quelled  a  aeditlon 

of  Roman  legtona,  91. 
AetitUf^,  centnrlon,  hia  ahara  in  the  murder  of  Druaua, 

166. 
Aeutia  condemned  for  the  crime  of  violated  majeatj, 

176. 
Adgandatriutf  hia  propoaal  to  poiaon  Aimlnlaa  reject- 
ed by  Tiberiua,  69. 
AdiabmiatUt  9t&. 
Adranoj  a  river  over  which  aome  Catslana  awam  to 

eacape  Oermanicna,  96^ 
AdriatiCf  croaaed  by  Nero,  983. 
itduto/um  common  with  the  people  of  Rome  in  the  time 

of  Tiberiua,  14BL 
Adultery  rarely  heard  of  among  the  Oermana^  647. 
Advocatea  aobacrlbed  the  accuaationa  of  accoaera, 

33,  n. 
JBduant  revolt  againat  the  Romana  87— are  defeated  by 

Siliua,  89  aaalat  the  YUeliana,  ae6-Hlefe«t  the  im- 

poster  Hariccua,  401 
JSgium.    See  Oftym. 

jEliamiBt  Pomptimt  banirfied  from  Italy,  961. 
MndUuB,  an  officer  under  Oennanlcua,  42, 119. 
JSneaa^  frtlier  of  the  Julian  race,  107, 2Z7. 
JEnut^  a  river,  ^i 
JBquue  Car^idiutf  condemned  for  a  felaa  accuaation 

againat  B^iguia  C«cilianua,  86. 
Aerieu,  founder  of  a  temple  to  F^ihlan  Venoa,  94, 381 
^wMnMf  next  to  Demoathenea  far  eloquence,  658. 
Maeuiapiiu^  a  phyaiclan  of  Cooa,  918— hie  aanctnary, 

91, 108-hi8  treaaure,  263. 
JBtijfWMf  their  mannera,  lai^nu>go,  and  woraliip,  679 

—their  industry  and  trade  in  Amber,  ib. 
^er,  DomiHuai  accuaea  Claudia  Pulchra,   123— and 

Quintillua  Yarua,  128— hia  death  and  character,  263, 

n.  64% 
AfrieanuM,  Sexiiu$,  239,  9S»-^fuliu»,  IGO-Podtea,  474 

—SdpiOi  95. 
Agrestea,  Juiiust  a  centurion,  hia  remarlcable  firmneas, 

441. 
Agrieoloy  Juiiua  OrtKJmia,  CiUier  of  Cn»ua  Juliua,  hia 

rank  and  melancholy  end,  586- 


AgricotOf  CntfiM  JuUmt  hia  birthplace,  parentage,  and 
place  of  education,  685, 686— hia  early  inclination  to 
philoaophical  puraulta,  586— he  learned  tlie  military 
art  in  Britain,  ib.-^o  w  lie  regulated  hia  conduct  in  the 
outaet,  687— hia  happy  marriage,  ib.— made  qu»ator 
and  ia  appointed  to  Aala,  ib.— (rllmne,  688— prwtor, 
ib.— commander  of  a  legfon,  589— a  patrician,  690— 
governor  of  Aquitania,  ib.— governor  of  Britain,  691— 
hia  embarraaamenta  on  entering  the  pnovince,  669— 
subdued  the  Ordoviciana  and  took  poaaeaaion  of  An- 
gleaey,  60O-4refonned  the  abuaea  of  the  province,^ 
ib.— introduced  learning  and  luxury  among  the  na- 
tivea,  609— overran  part  of  Caledonia,  O03— continu- 
ance of  Ilia  aucceaa  and  good  policy,  lb.— iraita  of 
hia  character,  ib.— carried  the  Roman  anna  tlie 
length  of  the  firth  of  Tay,  ib.— the  buaineaa  of  the 
fourth  campaign  to  secure  the  country  overrun^  ib. 
—in  the  fifth  summer  he  entered  Argylealiire,  603; 
604-^e  received  a  petty  king  from  Ireland  under 
his  protection  and  entortaina  the  opinion  that  one 
legion  would  be  auAcient  to  conquer  it,  604— in  the 
aixth  campaign  he  united  liis  fleet  and  army  and 
explored  the  aea  coast  beyond  the  firth  of  BodoCria, 
ib.— before  hia  dispoaitlona  were  completed  tlie  Ro" 
man  forte  were  atormed  by  the  nativea,  606— he  re- 
lieved the  ninth  legion,  wliich  waa  attacked  tn  the 
night,  ib.— adventurea  of  a  cohort  of  Ualpiana  wiio 
deaeited  the  Roman  aervice,  606— how  he  sustained 
the  death  of  hia  aon,  ib.-^iaving  made  a  deacent  he 
pushed  on  to  the  Grampian  hills,  aa  the  commence- 
ment of  the  aeventh  campaign,  606, 607— here  having 
met  the  Caledonians  in  force  under  Galgacua,  be 
made  preparatlona  for  batUe,  609— his  speech,  610- 
hls  diqx>rition  of  the  Roman  army,  610— hia  victory 
and  sidiaequent  retreat,  613-his  despatches  how  re- 
ceived by  Domitlan,  61^-Hhe  honoura  decreed  to  hhn, 
ib^— he  resigna  his  command,  615— hie  aubaequent 
cautious  policy,  ib.— hia  cold  reception  by  Domitlan, 
lb.— his  retired  life  and  periloua  predicament,  ib.— 
the  public  voice  calla  for  hia  ^)pointment  to  repair 
the  diaaaurs  on  the  Danube  and  in  Dacia,  61^— he 
apologiaea  to  Domlttan  for  refiialng  a  proconaulahip, 
lb.— hia  moderation  and  wiadom,  617— his  death,  ib. 
—report  aa  to  the  cauae  of  It,  lb.— hia  will,  618-the 
time  of  hia  birth  and  death,  lb.— deacription  of  hia 
person  and  deportment,  lb.— recapitulation  of  his  cha- 
racter and  circumstancea,  ib.— and  of  the  horrible 
tyranny  atill  more  openly  developed  and  more  aw- 
fully rampant  after  hia  deceaae,  ib.— an  apoatropha 
to  his  soul,  621. 

Agrifpa,  Arimugj  hia  death  and  character,  196,  and  n. 

AgHppOt  fbntHuty  an  accuaer,  48, 68— another,  438. 

Agrippa,  BaUriiu,  opposes  the  whipping  of  players,  34 
—appointed  pnator  in  opposition  to  law,  ST  attacka 
the  consttla  of  the  preceding  year,  158  hia  charac- 
ter, 159. 
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AgHppOi  Juliua,  baniflhed,  287. 

Agr^ipa,.  Mcarcua^  choaen  bj  Augustus  to  BMist  him  In 
the  empire,  and  raised  to  be  his  son-in-Uw,  4. 

Agrifpiiy  Mmenitu,  645. 

AgrifpOf  fMihundutt  his  character,  &— is  murdered^ 
by  Tiberius  upon  a  pretended  order  of  Augustus,  6, 
24,  81— «fter  bis  murder  his  slave  personates  him 
and  nearl J  involves  the  Romans  in  a  civil  war,  SS2. 

Agrippa,  king  of  the  Jews,  906, 226, 411. 

AgrippOj  lake  qfi  wher^  Tigellinus  gave  an  entsrtattt* 
ment,  284,  and  n. 

AgHfpa  VibuUnue,  kills  himseU;  173. 

Agrypfdna,  Viptania,  mother  of  Drusus,  divorced  from 
Tiberius-at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  1&— dies,  79. 

Agr^pina  wife  of  Gennanicus  loaves  the  camp  of  tRo 
mutineers  in  Germany,  20— pro  vents  the  Roman  sol- 
diers from  breaking  down  the  bridge  oyer  the  Rhine, 
3D— proceeds  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, 65— her  voyage  to  Rome,  73— arrives  at  Cor- 
cjra,  ib.— her  reception  at  Brundusium,  ib.— goes  in 
procession  to  Rome  with  the  urn  of  her  husband, 
ilx— military  honours  bestowed  on  her,  and  vast 
crowds  follow  her  in  deep  lamentation,  ib.— funeral 
honours  bestowed  on  her  husband  at  Rome,  74— 
her  violent  speech  to  Tiberius  in  the  danger  of  her 
relation  Pulchra,  123— his  answer  to  her,  ib.— visits 
ed  by  Tiberius  In  her  illness,  ib.— her  request  to 
be  allowed  to  many,  to  which  she  receives  no  an- 
swer, 123, 124— refuses  to  eat  at  Tiberius*  table  from 
fSsar  of  poison,  124— proceedings  of  her  and  her  son 
Nero  in  the  senate,  136,  and  n.— the  emperor^s  let- 
ter of  accusaUon  against  the  mother  and  son,  lb.— 
astonishment  of  the  senate  and  reluctance  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  business,  ib.— Cotta  Messalinus  seconds 
a  motion  that  Tiberius'  leUer  should  be  considered, 
the  magistrates  and  others  oppose  the  motion,  ib.— 
Junius  RusUcus  proposes  to  delay  the  business,  136, 
IS?'— the  people  surround  the  senate  house  and  de- 
nounce the  letter  from  Tiberius  a  fbi^ery,  137— the 
senate  come  to  no  resolution,  ib.— letters  are  cir- 
culated full  of  invectives  against  Sejanus  and  riot 
threatens,  ib.— Titrarius  censures  the  senate  and 
takes  the  business  into  his  own  hand,  ib.— the  senate's 
apology,  ib.— is  imprisoned  in  a  castle  near  Hercu- 
laneum,  13^— her  behaviour  there,  ib.— a  centurion 
beats  out  her  eye,  ib.— ^ood  forced  into  her  mouth 
to  prevent  her  from  starving  herself^  ib.— removed 
to  confinement  in  the  island  of  Pandataria,  ib.— her 
death,  166— her  character,  and  conduct  of  Tiberius 
towards  her,  ib.— the  day  of  her  death  observed  as 
a  festival,  ib. ' 

AgripptnOf  one  o^  the  daughters  of  Gennanicus,  mar- 
ried to  CneiusDomilius,  132  and  n.— l)ecumes  Uie  wife 
of  Claudius,  19^— plans  the  marriage  of  Domiiius  her 
son  and  Octavia  the  emperor's  daughter,  ib.— her 
character,  201 — is  dignified  with  the  name  of  Augus- 
ta, 206 — sends  a  colony  to  the  capital  of  the  Ubians, 
ib.— complains  to  Claiulius  of  Britannicus's  contempt 
of  Nero,  211— claims  a  right  to  be  conveyed  in  her 
carriage  to  the  capitol,  212 — by  the  assistance  of 
others  poisons  Claudius  at  Sinuessa,  220 — brings 
about  the  murder  of  Junius  Silonus,  by  the  assistance 
of  Publius  Celerand  Helius,223 — ^by  her  means  Nar- 

'  cissus  is  thro¥m  into  prison  where  he  kills  himself, 
ib.— obtains  the  greatest  public  honours,  ib. — ap- 
pears on  the  tribunal  along  with  Nero,  224— her 
conduct  on  the  disgrace  of  Pallas,  227 — ^her  situation 
and  feelings  on  the  murder ^f  Britannicus,  2SS— ac- 
cused by  Silana  of  a  conspiracy  against  Nero,  22^ 
her  defence  and  punislunent  of  her  accusers,  and 
of  the  reward  of  her  friends,  230-^hcr  behaviour  to- 
vranM  Nero,  247 — escapes  fh)m  drowning  in  a  ship, 
while  Acerrsnla  is  murdered  by  the  conspirators 


in  mistake,  249— killed  at  her  vlUa  on  the  Lnciine 
lake,  2B0— her  body  is  bumed  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der, ib. 

il/&a,  from  which  spnmg  the  Jnlii,  190. 

Albinutf  Lucceiuty  is  murdered,  403. 

AlbuciUa,  cliarged  with  conspiracy  against  ths  prince, 
176— is  sent  to  prison,  177. 

AicUf  the  worship  of,  among  the  Naharvalians,  570. 

AU9U1,  where  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged,  196»  and  n. 

Aleiutf  Maretu,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ii^ury  done  by  an  earthquake  in  Asia, 
66. 

Alexandria,  capital  of  Egypt,  60— entered  by  Genna- 
nicus without  the  permission  of  Tiberius,  ib. — his 
conduct  considered  as  a  crime,  ib. — treasons  for  not 
allowing  powerful  Romans  to  visit  Egypt  whhoei 
permission,  ib. 

Aliao,  fort,  41. 

AUediuBf  THtm,  marries  his  niece,  201. 

AlHttriOf  wife  of  Sempronius,  26--her  husband  pal  tn 
death  by  Tiberius,  ib. 

Alp8f  when  made  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  ci^,  I9L 

AUtnum,  a  town,  425. 

AUinuSf  JuUtUf  banished,  297 

Amazons,  94. 

Amber,  its  history  and  probable  ori|^  579 — gatlMivd 
and  sold  only  by  the  Astyans,  ib. 

Amieie^  a  river,  27,  41. 

Amorgoe,  an  island,  1G8»  114. 

Amphietjfcnea,  assembly  of^  108,  n. 

AmuKue,  Serenue,  366. 

Amjfcle,  gulf  of,  126. 

Anagnia,  a  town,  444. 

AncienU  and  modema,  in  the  days  of  Vespasian,  whkh 
of  these  excelled  in  oratory,  644 — ^the  proper  line  of 
distinction  between  them,  ib. — Aper,  from  the  line 
drawn  Ij  himself,  concluded  that  most  of  those  fr- 
mous  oratora  vulgarly  reckoned  ancient  were  mck 
dern,  6^,  648 — proof  that  there  were  various  styles 
of  oratory,  6^,  660 — defence  of  the  departure  of 
Cassius  Severus  from  the  ancient  style,  651 — the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  the  ancient  and  modeYn  ora- 
tors, 651,652 — ^rudeness  of  ancient  oratory ;  refine- 
ment of  modem,  suitable  to  the  altered  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  times,  652 — criticism  of  Uie  oratory  of 
Calvus;  CflBlius,  GaBSar,  and  Brutus ;  of  AsiniuaPol- 
lio,  Messala  Corvinus,  and  Cicero,  654,  665— short 
invective  on  several  modem  critics  and  their  elo- 
quence, &vourable  judgment  passed  on  Materaus  and 
Secundus,  657 — state  of  the  controveray  on  ancient 
and  modem  oratory,  658— character  of  the  orators 
in  the  age  of  Cicero,  ib. — that  of  the  modems,  689^ 

6r.R. 

An.hariue,  Priscus,  accuses  Cesius  Cordus,  96*  97. 

Ancona,  at  which  Piso  leaves  his  ships  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  75. 

Astdecaviaru  revolt  against  the  Romans,  87. 

Andriecus,  account  ol^  218,  n. 

Anemwrium,  mentioned,  216. 

Angles,  their  situation  and  wonfaip,  567. 

Angrivarians  in  motion  against  Gerroanicus,  49— sub- 
mit to  Stertinius,  45 — expel  the  Bructerians  from 
their  possessions,  561. 

Anicetus,  freedman  of  Polemon,  stlra  up  a  servile  war 
in  Pontus  in  the  name  of  Yitellins,  438— carries  Tra- 
pestmd  by  assault,  ib. — when  parsued  by  the  Bo- 
mans  takes  refuge  with  the  king  of  the  Sedochesana 
who  betrays  him,  439. 

Jm'esfKs,  Nero's  freedman,  advises  hhn  to  drown  Agrip- 
pina  his  mother  in  a  ahip,  248— the  plan  &ils,  94B 
-banished  to  Sardinia  where  he  dies,  26& 

An(cius,  Cirealia,  consul,  his  motion  in  the 
296,  kiUs  himself,  307. 
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AmmhmriamM  make  an  irrapUoii  ioto  the  Roman  terri- 
u>i7  under  Boiocalua  their  leader,  942— account  of 
them  and  Bolocalua,  ib.— his  apeech  to  Aviuia,  ib.— 
"  Avitua'a  reply,  ^Id-ftnue  In  their  favour  the  Bnicle- 
rlana  and  Tenclarians,  243— (he  Tencterlaa»  are 
subdued  bjr  Avitus,  ib.— (he  Anaibariana  retreat  to 
the  Uaipiana  and  Tubantea,  the  Cattiana  and  Cherua> 
cana,  ib.— rejected  hj  all,  they  either  perlah  or  are 
put  to  the  awurd,  ib. 

AnMm,  an  offlcer  under  Oermanicua,  41. 

JbiUiiM  PuhUuM  is  promiaed  the  goTemorship  of  Sy- 
ria, 330— ia  accused  and  submits  to  a  voluntary  death, 
306. 

AnUnoTi  insUtutor  of  the  games  of  the  Cestus,  30a 

Anihsmimaf  a  city,  174 

AnHganutf  king  of  Macedonia,  120. 

AMicehj  capital  of  Syria,  rejoicings  there  at  the  recove- 
ry of  Oermanicua,  63. 

Antioduu,  king  of  Commagena,  hia  death,  63. 

AtUiiiehiuay  king  of  Cilicia,  appeaaea  an  insurrection, 
216— joins  the  Romans  against  the  Parthiana,  225— 
gets  poasession  of  a  part  of  Armenia,  256— (he  richest 
and  most  powerfiil  of  the  kings  who  submitted  to 
Rome,  411— sends  his  forces  to  assist  Vespasian,  497. 

AnHodnu  Ep^jlutnea  wishes  to  Introdnca  the  manners 
of  Greece  among  the  Jews,  502. 

Antioehua  the  Qr^at,  63, 21d-Conquered  by  Sctpio,  94. 

ArUipolUf  a  municipal  town,  389. 

AntMia,  wile  of  Rubelliua  Plautas,  26S. 

AntisUuM,  Caiua,  consul,  100, 2U6. 

AntiMtiiUj  SoBianuSf  tribune  of  ihe  people,  232— Is  prose- 
cuted  for  writing  sarcastic  verses  against  Noro,  and 
banished,  962,  263,  3at^-turns  informer,  306— is  re. 
manded  to  the  island  from  which  he  had  returned  to 
Rome,  478. 

AfUistiua  Fe/iw,  Luciua^  consul,  226— &ther-in-law  of 
Rubellius  Plautus,  266— proconsul  of  Asia,  3(H— kills 
himself,  ib. 

AnUUiua  Vttua  of  Macedonia,  86. 

AsUiwm,  a  city,  97,  21B,  256,  280,  285. 

A/Uonta,  mother  of  Oennanicus,  74,  7&— her  character, 
146— mother  of  the  emptiror  Claudius,  182. 

AnicniOy  younger,  wife  of  Lucius  Domltius,  120— mo- 
ther of  Cn.  Domiiius  and  Domitia  Lepida,  219. 

AntoniOf  daughter  of  Claudius,  199,  2aO-marriod  to 
Cornelius  Sylla,  231— engages  In  a  conspiracy  against 
Nen),  291. 

Antoma  FTaceiUot  follows  her  husband  into  banish- 
ment, 297. 

Antanintu,  Arriue,  consul,  grand&ther  of  the  emperor 
Antoninus,  371. 

Antonitu  FVliXf  a  freedman,  502. 

Antoniiu,  Lucius,  his  death,  120^  121— account  of  him, 
121. 

Antmiiua  Msrms,  triumvir,  3— his  death,  4— many  con. 
Ctisaiona  made  to  him  by  Augustus,  8— takes  arms 
against  the  state,  9, 78— deceived  by  Augustus,  9— de- 
feated by  the  Parthiana,  39— murders  Artavasdes,  40 
—grandfather  of  Oermanicua,  54— places  Herod  on 
the  throne  of  the  Jews,  502. 

AnloniuB  PriimUy  expelled  the  senate  for  aaaisting  in 
forging  a  will,  260,  261— joins  Vespasian's  pariy, 
and  becomes  leader,  412,  423— conducts  the  army 
into  Italy,  483,  424— fixes  the  seat  of  war  at  Verona, 
436— correspondence  carried  on  between  him  and 
C-Bcina,  4K— ai^>easos  a  violent  sedition  among 
Vespasian's  troops,  ^6,  427-^18  bravery  In  a  vie- 
tory  over  the  Vitetlians,  42R,  429— harangues  his 
men,  4S9,  430— marches  In  quest  of  the  Vitellians, 
439-<omplaln8  against  Mucianus  with  pride  and 
rcaonlment,  440— becomes  an  invetemte  enemy  to 
Mucianus,  ib.— harangues  his  soldiers  after  crossing 
the  Apennines,  113— ambassadors  from  Vltellius's 


party  at  Rome  sent  to  treat  with  him,  451— his  rapa- 
city on  the  Uking  of  Rome,  459— vested  with  supreme 
authority  under  Domitian,  lb.— his  honours,  460— ha 
retires  from  Rome  to  Vespasian  and  finally  loses 
nspectability,  489. 

itorvMina,  208,  201 

Aper,  Marcuti  his  character  as  an  orator,  631. 

Apkrodmana  plead  for  their  sanctuaries  for  criminals, 

ApUaia,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Sejanus,  reveals  his 


wickedness  in  putting  Dnisus  to  death,  I4»— affected 
by  the  death  of  her  son,  whom  the  people  threw 
into  a  chamel,  kills  herself,  ib. 

Apiciu»f  an  epicure,  103,  and  n. 

Apion,  an  African  king,  263. 

Apu^  Egyptian  god,  499. 

^olUnqri*f  Clautfiusy  442 — commander  of  the  marines 
at  Tarracina,  419 — when  attacked  there  makes  his 
escape  by  sea,  450. 

ApMoj  place  nf  his  birth,  91 — ^worshipped  at  Miletus, 
94,  95 — is  represented  with  a  lyre,  262. 

ApoUoma  injured  by  an  earthquake,  66. 

^ppiua  Clttudiwif  or  Caeua^  660. 

Apronia,  thrown  out  of  the  window  by  her  boiband 
and  killed.  111. 

Apnmiuay  Luciua,  chosen  as  a  delegate  from  the  mu- 
tineers in  Pannonia  to  'Tiberius,  16— -«n  officer  un- 
der Oermanicua,  26— trioqipha^  honours  decreed 
him,  31 — ^proposes  a  decree  about  Libo,  <tf. 

Apronitu  Casitnmty  collects  two  armies  and  enters 
the  territory  of  the  Frisians,  131 — sends  auxiliaiy 
cavalry  aeainst  them,  who  aro  routed  In  battle,  lb.— 
Labco  Cethcgus  commanded  to  attack  the  Frisians, 
and  rescues  the  auxiliaries  formerly  routed,  and 
puts  the  Frisians  to  flight,  ib. 

Apuleiu*^  SkstuHf  consul  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  6 — takes  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him,  Ib. 

ApuUOf  the  magistrates  of  which  were  ordered  to  pay 
honours  to  the  memory  of  Oepnanlcus,  73. 

Aquila,  Julius^  a  Roman  knight,  203. 

AqmlOf  Vediue,  his  indiscretion,  399 — arrives  at  Pa- 
dua, 426. 

AquiMOf  a  city,  436.    * 

Aquiiia,  convicted  of  adultery  with  Varins  Ugm',  is 
condemned  to  banishment,  119. 

AquimUf  Comeiius,  346. 

AraU  desert  fhmi  Tiridates,  175. 

AravitciatUj  BST. 

Araxety  a  river,  215— washes  the  walls  of  Aitaxato, 
237. 

ArbelOyVXi. 

Archelaut  king  of  Cappadoch^  Incurs  the  displesi- 
sure  of  Tiberius  during  his  exile  at  Rhodes,  63— 
conies  to  Rome,  is  tried  by  the  senate  and  dies  of 
grief^  ib. 

Ardetif  forest  of;  to  which  Flonis  marches  with  Insur- 
gente,  87. 

Arianaf  a  people  of  Asia  towards  whom  Baxdanes  king 
of  Parthia  pushed  his  conqueste,  181 

Arianay  a  tritM  of  Oermans,  their  study  to  render  their 
aspect  horrible  in  war,  670. 

Aricia,  a  town,  4S9— -grove  of^  435. 

Ariminum,  a  town,  436 — is  besieged,  437. 

AHobarxatuM,  a  Mode  raised  by  Caius  Ctssar  to  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  40— loses  his  life  by  an  accident, 
ib. — account  of  his  successors,  ib.  n. 

Arutobulut  made  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  225— re- 
ceives accessions  to  his  kingdom,  256. 

ArigtoniaUf  had  engaged  in  war  wiUi  the  Romans,  134, 
218. 

ArmemOj  various  revolutions  there,  40— never  long 
true  either  to  the  Romans  or  Parthians,  59. 
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itrMMtfoM,  ncaive  Vonooef  u  their  king,  49. 

ArmudiUf  bj  whoM  fection  Um  CattUna  are  diUnrbed, 
2&-4it«  genealogy,  26»  n. — rooaee  the  Chenucaiui 
agaiiMi  the  Romans,  27— hie  speech  to  them,  Ih.— 
fights  with  Oermanicus  and  his  anny,  2B-«ttBcks 
Gaeeoa  on  the  long  bridges,  29— attacks  the  Roman 
camp,a(Ms  defeated  and  pot  to  flight,  tb. — his  con- 
ference with  his  brother  FlaTius,  42-hia  battle  with, 
and  defeat  by  the  troops  of  Oermanicus,  44— renews 
the  ciTil  war  with  Germany,  and  after  many  Ticissi- 
todes,  is  slain  by  his  own  relations,  69. 

Armtf  progress  of  the  Roman,  had  made  diseoreries 
to  the  north  of  the  Baltic,  6aO-4hoM  in  general 
USB  in  Germany,  634— right  of  wearing,  how  con- 
ferred, 64S— of  deceased  warriors  committed  with 
them  to  the  pyre,  p.  666— want  of  among  the  Fin- 
nlans,674. 

Jmo,  a  rirer,  31 

^fjme,  prince  of  the  Cattians.  His  wife  and  daughter 
taken  prisoners  by  Silius,  41. 

Am'a  QaUOjTdi. 

Arria,  mother-in-law  of  Thrasea,  312— another,  his 
wlie,ibw    . 

Ammtim  LudtUt  Incurs  the  resentment  of  Tiberius, 
10 — proposes  a  project  fer  preventing  inundations 
of  the  Tiber,  34-hls  weight  and  influence,  159— 
prevented  from  going  to  his  province,  but  acts 
through  deputies,  l<Sr,406— is  accused  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  kills  hfanself;  178,  177— his  integrity  and  elo- 
quence,  183— the  two  infermers  against  him  punish- 
ed,16e. 

ArruntiuB,  7ll«s,7S. 

Jtmcss,  feunder  of  the  Ruihtan  monarchy,  39,  n.— 
Genealogical  table  of  his  descendants,  39,  n. 

Anadda,  name  of  the  Puthian  kings,  39,  n. 

AraamMtUot  a  city  of  Armenia,  276. 

AnaniaMt  a  river,  277. 

Artabatnta,  the  crown  oflbred  to  him  by  the  Parthians,  40. 

Artabamu,  king  of  the  Pkrthians,  sends  ambassadors 
to  Genoanicus,  69— requests  that  Yonones  sliould  be 
removed  from  Syria,  60— obtains  his  request,  ib.— « 
deputation  from  the  Parthian  nobility  against  him 
arrives  at  Rome,  169-4aithittl  lo  the  Romans  while 
Germanlcus  was  in  the  east,  lb.— on  the  death  of 
Artaziaa,  king  of  Armenia,  places  his  eldest  son, 
Arsaces,  on  the  vacant  throne,  170— makes  larther 
arrogant  demands,  ib.— the  Plirthians  apply  to  Tibe- 
rius to  set  Phraates  on  the  throne  of  Parthia,  which 
Is  done,  ib.— poisons  Abdus  the  eunuch,  ib.— Arsaces 
Is  poisoned,  171.  He  sends  his  «on  Orodes  to  oppose 
the  Iberians  who  had  taken  the  city  Artazata,  ib. — 
Orodes  is  unable  to  drive  the  Iberians,  Sarmatians, 
anC  Albanians  from  Armenia,  ib.— the  Futhians  un- 
der Orodes  defeated  by  the  Iberians  under  Pharas- 
manes,  172— Artabanus  marches  to  repair  the  loss, 
and  is  defeated  by  the  Iberians,  ib. — to  avoid  a  war 
with  Rome  he  abandons  ArmenU,  but  by  the  Parthians 
is  driven  from  Pttrthla,  and  takes  reiiige  in  Scythia, 
lb.— after  his  abdication  by  the  assistance  of  Vitellius 
and  other  auxiliaries,  Tiridates  Is  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  ib. 

Artavaadetf  raised  to  the  Armenian  throne  tiy  Augus- 
tus, and  supported  by  his  armies,  40— driven  fivm 
the  throne,  Ib. 

Artavatdttf  another,  murdered  by  Mark  Antony,  40. 

AHasatOi  capital  of  Armenia,  69— taken  by  the  Ibe- 
rians, 171— by  the  Pknhlans,  214— besieged  by  Cor- 
bulo,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  237,266. 

ArtaxitUj  king  of  Armenia,  revolts  against  the  Romans, 
40 — killed  by  his  own  relations,  ib. 

ArtaxioB^  Zeno^  king  of  Armenia,  receives  the  crown 
from  Germanicus,  59 — dies,  170. 


ilresHiaa,  a  Ptflhlan  cky,  174. 

Arvemitmai  a  nation  of  Gaul,  466. 

AruUnuM  Ruatieutf  his  noble  condoet  wfaaa 
was  in  difficulty,  310— ^is  wounded  when  acting  aj  an 
ambassador,  461 — put  to  death  fer  a  panefyiie  oo 
Paetus  Thrasea,  681— his  character,  ib.  n. 

Aru90iu»,  Luciutt  executed,  173. 

AMctbttrgiumt  a  citadel,  471. 

AMcUpiodotuBf  Canina,  deprived  of  his  richf,  and 
banished  for  his  unaltered  filendAlp  to  Sonuns  in 
adversity,  312. 

iljeemtfs  Lofteo,  tutor  to  Nero,  bonoaivd  with  > 
ornaments,  296. 

AMiaUetu^  a  commander  In  Gaul,  416, 416. 

AaialieuBf  a  freedman  of  Vitellhis,  nuulo  a 
knight,  408 — accumulates  great  riches,  416— eacaiad 
as  a  common  slave,  463. 

Asiatiau^  Juliut,  life  o^  by  Julius  Secundut,  €43. 

Agiaticttat  ValeriuMf  prosecuted  by  SuilUus,  a&  Ihs  i»> 
Stance  of  Poppva,  181 — kills  himself;  181 

Aaimtttf  Jjueiutf  consul,  282. 

Aetnt'tie,  Marcua,  consul,  262. 

iljper,  ShJgdeiust  executed,  and  his  aunrer  to  a  qpiss. 
Uon  of  Nero,  296. 

Aaprenaaj  iMeiua,  who  sends,  by  orden  of  TIbenm, 
assassins  to  kill  Sempronlus,  25, 78, 79. 

AaaanMiaaf  public,  how  conducted  among  tha  < 
54. 

AMtrologjft  professors  o(  predict,  that  TttMrina 
never  return  from  Campania, 
predictions,  ib. 

AiaaUi  a  town,  426. 

Athenaf  visited  by  Germanlcus, 
orators,  680. 

AtUiua  vows  a  temple  to  Hope,  66. 

AtiUvy  a  builder,  banished,  127.   See  Fidtma 

Atioy  Augustus*  mother,  superintends  his  sducalkiB, 
661. 

Alimaiua,ihB  freedman  and  paramour  of  Donltla,as- 
slsu  in  bringing  a  felse  accusation  against  Agrlpptas, 
2Z9, 230— punished  with  death,  931. 

AtuUua  ESatar,  PubUua,  commander  in  PluiaoolB, 
207. 

AtUeua,  AuhiM^  prefea  of  a  cohort,  slain  ai  the  baflle  of 
the  Grampians,  613. 

AtUeuaf  Cwiiua,  accompanies  Nero  from  Rone,  12&— 
ruined  by  Sejanus,  161. 

Atticua,  JuUua,  deolares  blsely  that  he  had  kfllad  Olho, 
356. 

AUieua^  Pompmiua,  a  Roman  knight,  61 

AttieuMf  Qsiincd'we,  consul,  taken  prisoner  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Vitellian,  449— confesses  that  he  had  aet  the 
Capitol  on  fire,  and  thus  saves  his  life,  449. 

Ailieua  Fcftiiue,  consul,  289— his  genius  and  aidant 
spirit,  291 — murdered  by  Nero,  296, 297. 

iUye,  king,  125. 

^u^Mn'ee,  among  the  Germans,  640. 

AuguatOi  a  name  given  to  Llvia,  7— 4o  Agripplna,  206— 
to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Nero,  280--IO  the  mother 
ofVhelllus,414. 

Augmtan  aodaty,  institution  and  description  of;  2R. 

Auguatodtmumy  capital  of  the  JEduans,  8B,  89. 

Auguatuaf  when  the  whole  power  of  the  state  centred  in 
him,  3— Tacitus  begins  his  histery  at  the  end  of  his 
reign,  4— visits  Posthumus  Agrippa,  5,  &— hia  death, 
6— his  will  brought  forward  to  the  senate,  7— his 
funeral  procession,  8— reflections  on  his  death  by  the 
people  of  Rome,  lb.— his  charmcler  and  tranaactkna 
epitomised,  ib.  9— he  was  thirteen  times  consol,  ib.  n. 
— when  he  became  emperor,  Ib.  n.— died  at  Nola,  ib^ 
n.— e  temple  and  religious  worship  decreed  to  him  a^ 
ter  his  funeral,  lb. — ^his  severity  in  enforcing  Iha  prt- 
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AcriplloD  under  Uib  trlomvifMe,  9,  n.— new  nllgious 

rItM  tinned  In  honottr  of  him  at  Rome,  25-^end8 

Yononee  firom  Borne  to  be  king  of  Furihief  3d—bu 

poliej  regarding  Britain,  596. 
JbtguahiB,  a  title  of  imperial  grandeur,  410-<onferred 

on  Olho,  aa>-«n  Vitelliua,  4D^-tliough  bin  honour 

wee  of  sliort  duration,  414. 
JMfMetaWr  mount,  thai  name  given  to  mount  CaUuf, 

187. 
AunUa,  mother  of  Julius  Csear,  OSl. 
AMTtliiu  CoUOf  Mareuat  conenl,  73, 78— another  receiTea 

a  jearly  atipend  finom  Nero,  234. 
AunUuBt  f\Uviu$f  receives  consular  ornaments,  3712. 
Aurgiiugf  PitUt  complains  to  the  senate  that  his  house 

was  ruined  hj  the  making  of  a  public  road,  33— is 

Indemnified  by  Tiberius,  ib. 
iltire/jtM,  SeoMnis,  defeated  by  the  Germans,  666. 
AttriniOf  held  in  reverence  by  the  Germans,  638. 
ilMfilicMiii,  a  city,  368. 
AvtnUn^i  mount,  laid  in  ashes  by  fire,  17&— Vitellius' 

wife  has  a  house  on  it,  447, 4GS. 
Avermag,  lake,  288. 

AvioUtj  Aeiliugf  quells  two  insurrections,  87. 
AvionMy  their  worship,  667. 

Authonj  prosecution  of,  683— their  dilBcuUies,  636,  n. 
Auzsoj  where  Tkdarinas  Is  slain  In  battle,  112. 


B 

BadmHrnmOt  ferest  where  900  Romans  are  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Gennans,  131  and  n. 

Bote,  a  delightful  village  in  Campania,  161, 290-'-ffonda 
and  lakes  at,  2aO-gulf  oi;  248 

BaibiiltUi  appointed  to  the  province  of  Egypt,  230-^n- 
eca's  character  of  him,  ib.  n. 

Balbut,  Cornelius,  his  munificence  in  public  works,  97— 
originally  from  Spain,  191— his  power  when  supported 
I7  Augustus,  2ia 

Baibua^  DomaiuB,  his  will  forged,  260. 

BalbtUj  LttUusj  prosecutes  Acutia,  176— is  banished,  177. 

BofMim  ProewiMS,  363. 

Bards,  their  verses,  the  occasion  and  manner  of  chant- 
ing them,  633, 633. 

fiordoiMt,  king  of  Fkithia,  killed  by  conspirators,  184. 

Bona  flbrcBNie,  consul  elect,  his  motion  regarding 
Pftllas,  216— is  commended,  308— his  accusation,  309— 
Publius  Celer  charged  with  having,  by  false  testimony, 
taken  away  his  life,  462. 

Bofiwrn,  a  town  where  Siianus  was  killed,  301 

Ba«t2»des,aman  of  high  rank  among  the  Egyptians,  492. 

BanUdft  a  priest,  410. 

Baamu,  iliuMMs,  his  military  talenta,  439. 

Bossttf ,  CeuUiut,  pretends  that  vast  treasures  had  been 
revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  buried  in  the  earth  at  Car- 
thage, 301  and  n.— Arrives  at  Carthage,  and  searches 
for  them  In  vain  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and 
kills  himself;  302. 

Batavia,  a  place  of  rendezvous  fer  a  fleet  built  by  order 
ofOennanicus,41. 

Bolavtois,  their  history,  463— commence  hostilities  on 
the  oppressive  Romans,  464— «ro  joined  by  the  Can- 
Inefetos  and  Frisians,  ib.— their  success,  ib.— their  first 
victory  over  the  Romians  on  the  Rhine,  46&— admirably 
seconded  by  the  wise  policy  of  Civrlis,  ib.— Mummiue 
Lnpercus  defeated  by  him,  466— declaration  of  the 
BMavian  amdliarles,  who,  when  on  their  march  u> 
Rome,  deeened  to  Civilis,  ib.— the  first  legion  under 
Herennius  Gallus  attack  them  as  they  pass  Bonn,  are 
routed  in  the  field,  and  slauglitered  in  Uiu  camp,  ib.— 
preparations  of  Mummiue  Lupercusand  Numisiue  Ru- 
fiis  for  an  attack  Crom  Civilis,  467— they  aro  attacked 


and  besieged  in  the  old  camp,  ib.— condition  of  the 
Romans  and  Batavians,  ib.— the  siege  turned  Into  a 
blockade,  468— resumed,  470-«gain  turned  into  a 
blockade,  ib.— efTccta  of  the  intelligence  of  the  baUle 
of  Cremona,  ib.— negotiation  of  the  Romans  with  Civ- 
ilis, ib.— he  Burprisee  the  Roman  camp  at  Gelduba, 
471— feulUf^the  respective  comroandere  in  thatafialr, 
lb.— Batavians  under  CItIUs  obliged  to  retreat  after 
an  obstinate  encounter  vrith  the  Romans  under  Yo- 
cula  in  sight  of  the  old  camp,  ^2— they  again  lay  siege 
to  the  old  camp,  take  Gelduba,  and  defeat  the  Romans 
at  Noveeium,  ib.— 4he  old  camp  surrendered,  4ffl  as 
Petilius  Cerealls  is  nutking  a  strong  impression  on 
Gaul,  the'  fourteenth  legion  make  a  deocent  from  BrI* 
tain  on  the  Batavian  coast,  49(^— the  Tungrians  and 
Nervians  eubmit  to  the  Romans»  ib.— the  Caninefetes 
bum  the  British  fleet,  and  defeat  ihe  Tungrians,  ib.— 
Civilie  being  defeated  at  the  old  camp,  made  his  retreat 
into  Batavla,  606— sudden  attacks  on  four  statfons  of 
the  Roman  army  at  one  time,  ib.— surprisal  of  Cerealis 
and  his  guards  on  *  river  excursion,  607— ihe  war 
ended  by  a  naval  skhrmish,  Ibi— their  eharactar,  666— 
free  from  taxes,  ib. 

Batavodurum,  a  town,  606. 

BattUy  the  German  order  of,  636. 

BathyUtUt  a  pantomime  peiibrmer,  96. 

BauHf  a  villa,  248 

Beard f  that  of  the  Cattians  unshaven  till  Uiey  each  stay 
an  enemy,  660. 

Betlriaeum,  a  village,  femous  for  the  slangfater  of  two 
Roman  armies,  301, 398— Otho  encamps  near  h,  3B7, 
399, 401— Antonius  Primus  arrives  there,  4281 

Belgic  States,  of  whom  Oermanlcus  takes  ths  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Tiberius,  18 

BeluMy  a  river,  601. 

Benevtfniuffi,  283L 

BenignWf  Orphidiu$i  killed  in  an  engagement,  688. : 

Berenice^  queen,  espouses  the  interest  of  Yespaalan, 
411. 

BeryfiM,700. 

Betaaian&j  481— surrender  to  Civilis,  486. 

Betuua  Chile  murdered  In  Gaul,  367. 

BibaaUtUj  his  lampoons  on  the  Cvsars,  116. 

BilnUutf  CatuSf  cdile,  moves  for  enforcing  Ihe  sump- 
tuary laws,  90. 

Bingium,  486. 

Biogrofhtft  ita  frequent  use  from  ths  most  ancient  times, 
579— difllculties  and  obstacles  to  It  In  more  modem 
times,  ib.  680. 

BOhymiot  supposed  to  have  been  once  subgea  tt>  Egypl» 
61. 

Biaai,  two,  kill  themselves,  173. 

BlctmUf  Junius,  uncle  of  Sejanus,  a  summer  camp  for 
three  legions  formed  under  his  command  in  Fannonla* 
12— in  vain  endeavours  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  ths 
soldiers  in  Pannonla,  13— his  speech  to  them,  lb.— 
chosen  as  a  delegate  from  the  mutineers  in  Pannonta, 
to  Tiberius,  16— obtains  triumphal  honours  for  his 
services  in  Africa,  98— put  to  death,  148. 

BUuuMf  Pedius,  ordered  Into  banishment  at  the  fuh  of 
the  Cyrenians,263. 

BlUiuM  Caiulimt*,  banished,  297. 

BoadicaOf  widow  of  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iccnians, 
scourged  by  Roman  centurions,  9S7— her  daughters 
ravished,  ib.— her  subjecta  plundered,  ib.— tlie  IcenI 
joined  by  the  Trinobantes  revolt  against  the  Romans, 
268— they  tay  waste  the  Roman  colony  in  Britain,  lb.— 
they  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion  commanded  by  Pe- 
tilius Cerealis,  ib— Catus  Decianus'  procurator  flies  to 
Gaul,  ib.— Suetonius  marches  to  London,  ib.  and  n.— 
meantime  the  Britons  massacre  70,000  Romans,  969— 
Suetonius  coUecta  an  army  of  lO/XD  Romans,  ib.— 
4X 
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Botdleoa  leads  to  btttlei  ib.— 4ier  epeecli  to  the  Biittah 
U1D7,  ib.— SuetoniuA'  speech  to  the  Roman  army,  lb.— 
the  BritoDS  are  defeated  and  Boadicea  poisons  herself, 
ib.— headed  an  insuirection  of  the  Britons  which  was 
disconcerted  bj  a  single  battle,  696. 

Boeehoritt  king  of  Egypt,  498. 

Bodoiriot  the  space  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  pre- 
sent a  eoHvenitni  boundary  to  the  Roman  empire  in 
Britain,  flOa 

Boimu  driven  bj  Bfaroboduos  from  their  coootry,  47, 
n.  667. 

Bouttttunf  667. 

Boioealua,  diief  of  the  Ansibarians,  242— refiises  an  al- 
lotment of  Und  supposing  it  to  be  the  price  of  treach* 
ery,a43L 

BoteiMcs,  VeiUus,  Agrlcola's  deportment  tovrard  him, 
689— «gain  assumed  the  gOTernment  of  Britain, 
69& 

Bofwi,  winter  sutlon  of  tho  first  legion,  466>  468^  489, 
607. 

BomoHla  where  the  Roman  senate  declares  Ibr  ViteUius, 
4(»-«n  amphitheatre  bollt  there,  40&-«  show  of  gladi- 
ators exhibited  there,  407. 

SatpHoniaj  20a-WBr  in,  319. 

BootUoy  62-€irsensian  games  at,  S80— Yliellians  sur- 
render there,  469, 43%. 

Brmtdmburg,  memoirs  of  the  house  ol^  in  which  h  Is 
•aid  the  Romans  never  passed  the  Elbe,  190,  n. 

BHgmUm  reduced  by  FbtUius  Cerealis,  699. 

BrUmo,  a  chieftain  of  the  Canlnelktes,  464. 

Aritain,  account  of  the  RMnan  transactions  there,  908— 
the  nature  of  the  war  here  iHien  Agricola  began  his 
career,  687— his  behATlour  on  his  return  to  it,  669— 
^ipolnted  goTsmor  of  it,  691— description  of  It,  ib.— 
orligin  of  the  inhabitants,  their  institutions,  religion, 
manners,  and  language,  692— their  military  force,  and 
manner  of  fighting,  699--soU,  climate,  metals,  and 
pearls,  694,  696— Caligula's  meditated  invasion,  69&- 
Claudius'  successful  invasion,  ib.— succession  of  gov- 
ernors of,  696,  697— insubordination  of  the  soldiery, 
697— Vespasian,  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  re-ap- 
polnts  Petilhis  Cerealis,  his  success,  699— Agricola  on 
his  re-appointment  edicts  a  redress  of  grievances 
and  succeeds  in  introducing  the  Roman  learning  and 
luxury,  600^  002— a  strong  chain  of  posts  established 
on  the  Roman  frontiers  of  Britain,  602— Agricola 
opens  his  third  campaign  by  overrunning  the  north- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  to  the  firth  of  Tay,  eO&-«  line 
of  forts  erected  and  garrisoned  between  the  firths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  ib.— sea  coast  north  of  the  firth 
of  Clyde  and  opposite  to  Ireland  explored,  603^  604— 
that  of  the  east  north  of  Bodotria  next  attempted, 
604-^Britain  first  discovered  by  the  Romans  to  be  an 
island,  613— Agricola  resigns  the  government  of  Bri- 
Uin,  616. 

BritmmicM9  son  of  Claudius,  his  death  and  funeral, 
S98— conduct  of  Nero  towards  him,  lb.— Nero's  procla- 
mation with  regard  to  that  event,  239. 

BriUm»,  their  temper  since  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
696— not  eonquend  by  Julius  Cnsar,  596-^lscontenu 
and  complaints  of,  697— made  a  general  insurrection 
nnder  Boadicea,  attack  and  cut  off  many  of  the  Roman 
garrison,  and  burned  the  capital,  698— this  Insurrec- 
tion disconcerted  by  a  single  battle,  ib.— submission 
of  Anglesey,  600— Agricola  Introduced  literature  and 
the  arts  of  clvtliution  among  the  Britons,  603— the 
Britons  of  Caledonia,  not  submitting,  are  driven  north 
of  the  Forth,  603— they  storm  the  forts  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 60fr~4hey  surprise  and  storm  the  camp  of  the 
ninth  legion,  ib.— battle  of  the  Qramplan  hills,  611— 
vletory  and  retreat  of  tha  Romans,  conduct  of  the 
Britons,  613. 

AHMiNin,aB7. 


Brfilh€r,  a  soldier  dsnaadt  a  reward  for  killing 
440— another  dispatches  himself  for  doli^  so,  ibi 

Bnthen  and  Sitten,  Intermarriages  between,  i 
in  the  east,  40,  n. 

Brueterians  defeated  by  Germanlcus  la  Gennaa^, ' 
abandon  their  country,  37— wliere  thair  cooniry 

.  661. 

Bnmduaium,  4B,  75,  412-^e  receptfam  of  AgripfiiBft 
there  with  her  husband's  urn,  73— a  servile  war  rises 
there,  113— treaty  oi;  9. 

BruUdiuM  Niger,  an  »dile,  96. 

Brutut,  Luciug  Jumua,  fihrt  establlslies  liberty  at  Boos, 
3— the  law  curiau  put  in  force  by  him,  189— institsftes 
the  second  class  of  nobility,  191. 

BruttUf  Maretu  JuniuM,  kills  himself  after  the  banls 
of  Philippi,  4,  n.— praised  by  Cremuttus  Cordas  and 
Titus  Livhis,  lib,  ll<^-his  character  as  an  oraior,  9M, 
617,  n.  661, 6a9. 

Bttrdo,  JuUut,  his  lifo  saved  by  a  stratagcan,  36iu 

BuritmM,  669. 

Burrhnu,  Afraniu»,  appointed  to  the  coaunaad  of  the 
pnetorian  bands,  212 — accompanies  Nero  wiMn  psiK 
claimed  emperor,  390— one  of  Nero's  prsc«pcai% 
223— his  experience,  236  has  a  maimed  haad,  327 — 
nearly  loses  his  command,  230— charged  with  a 
conspiracy,  231— consulted  when  Nero  had  foiled  ia 
his  first  attempt  to  murder  his  own  nolhcr, 
his  sorrow  at  Nere's  performing  on  tha  stag*,  I 
suspected  to  have  died  of  poison,  963^  361— his 
acter,264. 

Byxemtium,  visited  by  Oennanicns,  66 — its  sttaatisn, 
218 — ^people  of;  exempted  from  taxes  for  ftva 
219— Mudanns  has  a  fleet  there,  412, 43& 


CadUia,  wife  of  Scevlnus,  banished,  288. 

Cadiue  Rufiu,  found  guilty  of  extortion,  and 
tlie  senate,  206 — Is  restored  to  his  rank,  371. 

CadmuM,  teaches  tlie  art  of  writing,  16& 

Cadra,  a  hill,  174. 

CdteUiamu,  DmnUiua,  313. 

Cmdlianua,  Magiua,  8& 

Cadliamu,  the  senator,  punished  for  having  Jolasd  In 
the  prosecution  of  Messalinus  Gotta,  169. 

Cacilitu,  Caiut,  consul,  SL 

CmcOiua  Sinqthx,  404. 

Cacina  8eteru»,  Atdut,  commander  of  a  camp  on  the 
lower  Rhine  in  which  a  mutiny  twoke  out,  17— de- 
feats the  Marsians,  26— endeavours  to  pass  the  long 
bridges,  29— finds  gnat  dUBcultles  there  from  the  na- 
turo  of  the  place  and  attacks  of  the  barbariaits,  ib. — 
sees  Varus  in  a  rision,  lb. — has  his  horse  killed  nader 
him  in  battle,  lb. — his  speech  to  the  Roman  soldiers 
in  a  difficult  situation,  30— under  his  fommand  they 
beat  back  and  put  to  the  sword  the  Germans  attack- 
ing the  camp,  ib. — triumphal  hononn  decreed  to  hi■^ 
31— care  of  building  a  fleet  committed  to  him,  41 — 
proposes  an  altar  to  Vengeance,  79— moves  that  wtvea 
of  govemore  of  provinces  should  not  accompany  their 
husbands,  84. 

Cadna,  a  Vltellian  general,  by  Us  cruelty  rooaes  tha 
Helvetians  to  arms  and  defeats  them,  967, 
fondness  of  dress,  390— Invests  Placentia  bat 
raises  the  siege,  391— betrays  Vitelllus,418— Is  loaded 
with  fetters  by  his  own  soldiers,  ^8— is  freed  from 
fettera  and  sent  by  his  soldiere  to  make  their  peace 
with  Vespasian,  433— condemned  in  absence  hf  the 
senate,  436. 

Cadna,  PuMiua  Largua,  194. 

CaUua  Cunor,  condemned  for  bringtagforwud  n  \ 
charge,  86. 
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CmUtu,  Ratehm,  afB.  sm  Bfludmuf,  Tnb«Uiu«. 

CmUua  Jlt^uB,  Mareu9f  hi*  chancier  u  an  orator, 
646  and  n.  854,  66& 

CmlitUf  Mmnt,  account  of  it«  name  being  changed  to 
Auguatus,  137. 

CmnuM  put  to  death  by  order  of  Vitelliue,  401 

CapiOf  StrvilitUf  conquered  bj  the  Qermaae,  666. 

CfmraeaUaiu,  a  people  of  Gaul,  486. 

Ctuar,  CaiuB,  grandaon  of  Anguetua,  4,  108 — sent  to 
compose  the  troubles  in  Armenia,  4),  8B — is  a  rifal 
of  Tiberius,  80, 178— was  husband  of  Uvla,  lia 

Gmot,  Oaitu  JuUuB,  when  the  whole  power  of  the 
■tale  devolved  upon  him,  3 — his  partisans  have  no 
leader  but  OctaTiuc,  4— quelle  a  mutiny  bf  a  single 
word,  21 — ^replies  to  a  book  of  Cicero's,  116— a  ri- 
val to  the  most  eminent  orators,  2U— 4its  character 
as  an  orator,  668,  n.^^s  education,  661— was  at 
the  bar  when  joung,  667— did  not  eomjuer  Britain, 
909,  60o> 

Gcseor,  Zucitte,  grandaon  of 'Augustus,  dies  on  his  road 
to  Join  the  army  in  Spain,  5— was  a  rival  of  Tibe- 
rius, 17a 

CVsear,  a  title  conferrad  on  emperors,  ia  nftiaed  bj 
Vitellhis,  404— conferrad  on  Vespasian,  410— Yhel- 
Itus  desires  to  aamme  the  title,  449— Domitian  aa- 
luted  by  Uiat  name,  463. 

OtuariOf  metropolis  of  Judea,  410. 

GMenm'tM  Patua,  nominated  for  defending  Armenia, 
275 — his  punishment  for  his  bed  conduct,  281. 

Ga«<BM/oresl  passed  by  the  Rmnana  Ina  forced  march, 
23. 

Cm$iuM  Cardu§j  accused  of  rapine  by  the  Cyraniana, 
M— condemned,  97. 

Omem'fMw,  SuiiitUf  hla  pnniahment  for  being  connects 
ed  with  Messallna,  194. 

Ctuoniua  JVArtnutf,  banished,  28S. 

Ctuoniua  Patutf  consul,  267. 

Calaviua  Sabinua,  commander  of  a  legion,  276. 

CalMdoniot  ouUines  oi;  691— overran  so  fiu-  by  Agrico- 
la  in  his  second  campaign,  602'-overrun  the  length 
of  the  firth  of  Tay  in  the  third,  and  the  country  to 
the  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  secured  by  a  chain 
of  forta,  600— sea  coast  north  of  the  flrth  of  Clyde, 
and  opposiu  to  Ireland  explored,  608,  6M — that  of 
the  east  next  attempted,  601— the  Roman  forta  storm- 
ed by  tlie  Caledonians,  606— the  camp  of  the  ninth  le- 
gion stormed  in  the  night,  ib.—  the  Caledonians, 
though  alter  a  bloody  engagement  beat  oS;  still 
kept  the  field,  ib.— ^sposition  of  their  army  before 
the  batUe  of  the  Grampian  hiUs,  611— its  defeat,  612. 

Co/eniM,  JuUuM,  431. 

Cal«»t  a  town,  163. 

CalifulOf  son  of  Germanicns  and  Agripplna,  bom  and 
br  JUfht  up  among  the  Roman  legions,  20— by  order 
of  Tiberius  is  married  to  Julia  the  daughter  of  Mar- 
cus Siianus,  161 — his  character,  ib. — his  flattery  of 
Tiberius,  ib. — ^Passienus'  remarlcs  concerning  tiim, 
ib. — almost  proclaimed  emporor  at  the  apparent 
death  of  Tiberius,  177 — ^his  terror  at  his  revival,  178 
—is  relieved  from  it  by  Macro  smothering  the  dy- 
ing prince,  ib. — succeeds  Tiberius,  is  killed  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Claudius,  181,  n. — ^put  to  death  the  fother 
of  Agricola,  686. 

C<Mi$ttt9,  a  principal  actor  in  the  catastrophe  of  Ca- 
ligula, 192, 193--of  great  authority  under  Claudius, 
196— OTpporta  the  interest  of  Lollia  Paulina,  199. 

CalpttmiOf  concubine  of  Claudius,  193. 

Catptimia,  a  woman  of  high  rank, 'Whom  Messallna 
cauaes  lo  be  banislted  on  account  of  Iter  jealousy 
of  her  beauty,  206— is  recalled  from  banishment,  261. 

Calpurmamut  DeeiuM,  executed,  194. 

CaijmnUtUf  a  Roman  eagle-bearer,  who  rescued  a 
Roman  ambassador  from  death,  20. 


Co^pMrnlttf  Aiprmas,  aaiaes  the  Impotlor  Nam*  98f . 

Calpumiitt  /bftolitf,  prosecuted,  308. 

Calpumiutt  Lueiu»t  consul,  127. 

Coiptinuuu  OaleriamUf  son  of  next,  put  to  deaths  463. 

CaJpumiua  Piao^  Lueiiu,  secedes  from  the  senate,  and 
threatens  to  go  Into  voluntary  exile,  60— his  flrat* 
ness  in  a  law-suit  with  Urgulania,  ib. — Is  ca^ritally 
prosecuted,  but  dies  before  sentence.  111. 

Calffurmtu  RtpentinuSf  a  centurion  loaded  with  fot- 
ten  for  defending  the  images  of  Galba,  364— ezecnt- 
ed,  365. 

Cb/jpunuM  Salvianu^  banished,  117. 

Calvia  CriapiniUa,  394,  370. 

Caivina,  Junia,  accused  of  Incest,  900— banished,  201. 

Calvisim,  employed  Co  accuse  Agrippina,  229— sent 
into  exile,  230,  231— is  pardoned,  261. 

CaltiaiuM  CaitUf  consul,  121. 

Calvinu9,  Sabinust  accuaed  of  violated  msjesty,  161— 
hia  wife  commits  adultery  where  the  eagles  an  da* 
posited,  360. 

CaluHdiuM,  one  of  the  mutlneera  in  Germany,  who 
preaenta  a  naked  sword  toQermanlcua,  inviting  hln 
to  kill  hhnaelf  with  it,  la 

CalvtUf  hia  character  aa  an  orator,  646>  il  600^  661»  6B8l 

Ckurulodwtumt  a  colony,  206, 26a 

CamerotJIioating,  description  ci,  43a 

Gomerintfe,  SkribomamUt  40a 

CaauHmu,  SuipUitu,  241,  391 

Camerium,  from  which  sprung  the  Conmcaal,  191. 

CatmUutt  fStritu,  defeats  Tacforlnaa,  67. 

Camptutda,  the  msglstrates  of  which  wen  ordand  la 
pay  honoun  to  the  memory  of  Oermanlcua,  73   da 
soUted  by  a  storm  of  wind,  306— restoration  of  order 
there  after  Yespeaian's  ascendency,  469. 

Camurius,  ssld  to  have  killed  Galba,  36a 

Ctmguma,  a  people,  20a 

Canin^aisa,  routed  by  the  Frisians,  131. 

Camniut  CkUlu»t  162. 

Camniua  RsbtduMf  consul  for  one  day,  436. 

CtmapuM,  visited  by  Germanicus,  60. 

CanHutf  Coiue,  an  ofllcer  under  Germanleua,  41. 

CoMwIstfe,  an  orator,  664. 

CapiUt,  AtUiutf  proposes  a  projea  for  pnvamlii^  In- 
undations of  the  Tiber,  34. 

Capito,  CoanUianus,  condemned  to  make  nsthatiOB 
to  the  Ciliciaos,  234. 

CapitOf  F\mUiut,  acquitted  of  the  charges  against  him 
by  Vibius  Serenns,  117— killed,  339— frnher  accouBl 
of  him,  ib. 

CapUoy  iuUiuM,  23a 

CapitOy  XMcUitUf  collector  of  the  Imperial  nvenusa 
in  Asia,  tried  and  condemned,  109. 

CapUoy  VaUHuMy  261. 

CapitfA^  reaolntion  to  rebuild  It,  460. 

Cofpadocia,  becomes  a  Roman  province,  6a 

Capram,  to  which  Tiberiua  retires,  120-HieacrlpCioil  of 
the  scenery  around,  138,  and  n. 

Captivaa,  mode  of  divining  by,  640. 

Capuot  veterans  transplanted  there,  238— adherea  lo 
Viielllua,  442-«nd  punished  for  that,  469,  460. 

Caraetaettat  king  of  the  Silures,  909— is  defeated  bf 
OstoriuB,  ib.— flies  to  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the 
Brtgantes,  lb. — is  by  her  delivered  up  to  the  Ro> 
mana,  ib.— remarks  on  him,  ib.  n. — he  is  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  210— la  honoured  and  aet  at  liber- 
ty by  Clandiua,  lb.— hla  character  and  bahavloar  at 
Rome,  ib. 

Car^fine  CalaTf  29a 

Carinaat  Sactmdua,  an  account  of  him,  9Ba 

CariCfvaldOf  commander  of  the  Bauvlaas  In  the  asr- 
vice  of  Rome,  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Cheni»> 
cans,  42. 

,  172. 
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Carmelj  by  a  prediction  at  which  YespaBian  ia  encour- 
aged to  aapire  at  imperial  digaity,  410. 

Carrhenea,  202— defeated,  203. 

Cartitu  Sac&rdoa^  tried  and  acquittedi  106. 

Carsula^  a  town,  443. 

CarOMgtt  a  temple  built  by  the  people  of  Smyrna,  in 
honour  of  the  Romans,  before  it  was  destroyed,  126. 

CartismanduOy  211— deprived  of  her  kingdom,  438. 

CcarvUius,  puts  himaelf  lo  death,  150, 151. 

cartM,  jwittM,  asa 

CoriM,  Metiua,  a  noted  informer,  his  character,  619. 

CcuperiiUt  a  centurion,  213— sent  by  Corbulo  to  Yolo- 
geses,  274. 

Caaperiua  Nigery  449. 

Cardan  mauntaina,  from  which  the  Sarmatians  descend 
and  overrun  Armenia,  171. 

Ccianan  and  Canian  kuo^  191,  and  n. 

CaantUj  CaitUj  his  fote  decided,  and  the  republic  over- 
thrown, 4— kills  himself  after  the  battle  of  Cannee,  ib. 
n.  9, 54, 3S>-^the  last  of  the  Romans,  115— is  praised 
by  Livy,  ll^-his  picture,  303— his  wife's  death,  99. 

CaaaiuSf  a  player,  32. 

dusiusj  a  soldier,  296. 

Oossttw,  Caiusj  governor  of  Syria,  conducts  Meherda- 
tes  to  Parthia,  202— his  history  and  character,  ib.  291— 
his  remarks  on  thanksgivings,  237— his  speech  In  the 
senate,  261— is  prohibited  from  attending  the  funeral 
of  Poppaa,  303— is  banished,  301, 309. 

CasaiuBt  LucitiSf  consul,  conquered  by  the  (Germans, 
666. 

CtUBiua  Longimuy  Luciua,  marries  one  of  the  datigh- 
ters  of  GcmianicuB,  163, 175, 

CosMUS  LongitSf  428. 

Ckuriua  SeveruSf— his  licentious  spirit  excites  the  indig- 
nation of  Tiberius,  32— banished  to  the  isle  of  Crete, 
and  thence  to  Seriphus,  dies  in  miseryt  HI— his  char* 
acler  as  an  orator,  651, 660. 

Cottar  and  Pollux^  570. 

Ckutorumi  village  of,  392,  and  n. 

Ca/t7t9ui,' contributes  to  the  glory  of  Cicero,  678L 

Cato,  Pordugf  conspires  the  destruction  of  Titus  Sabi- 
nus,  129. 

CatOf  a  tragedy  by  Curlatns  Matemus,  its  reception, 
630. 

CaUmiua  Jaatua,  appointed  as  a  delegate  from  the  muti- 
neers in  Fannonia,  16. 

Cattianaf  irruption  into  their  torritories  by  Germanicus, 
2&~-by  Silius,  41— Arpus  their  prince,  ib.— Germani- 
cus enjoys  the  glory  of  a  triumph  over,  52— Ad^ran- 
destrius  their  prince,  169— Catumer,  187— defeated 
by  the  Yangiones  and  Nemetseana,  206— constant  ene- 
mies to  the  Cheruscans,  207— their  protection  sought 
by  the  AnsibarianSt  243— defeated  by  the  Hermandu- 
rians,  ib.— founders  of  Batavia,  463,  658,  and  n.— in- 
vest Magontiacum,  473— their  intelligcnco  and  dis* 
dpline,  689— their  peculiar  customs,  560— their  ex- 
cessive heroism,  S6l— claim  the  front  of  the  line  in 
battle  as  a  right,  ib.— conquer  the  Cheruscans  and 
Fosi,  564,  and  n.*^ 

Catualday  a  German  prince,  drives  Maroboduus  from 
his  throne,  61— experiences  a  like  reverse  of  for- 
tune, 62. 

CJatuiinuSf  BUtius^  sent  by  Nero  to  an  island  In  the 
JBgean  sea,  297. 

Caiulinusj  &xteidiuSf  consul,  144. 

CatuUust  416. 

Catulugf  Lulatiutf  dedicates  a  temple,  448. 

Catua,  DectantM,  25a 

Cattu,  FirmiuSf  allures  Libo  into  a  conspiracy  a^lnst 
the  state,  under  Tiberius,  47— condemned  for  mali- 
ciously accusing  bis  sister,  114. 

Cktudme  fbrkat  the  Roman  army  passes  under  the  yoke 
at,  277,  and  n. 


Cavalryt  the  training  of  the  Gsman,  S36-~4btt 
manner  of  intermixing  their  cavalry  with  iafiuitiy,  ib. 
—the  Teucterians  fiunous  for  the  discipline  of  tiieir 
cavalry,  561. 

Cecraps,  said  to  have  Invented  sixteen  letters,  18S. 

CelendriSt  castle  of,  66. 

Ceier,  Carinas^  his  prosecution  suppressed,  29& 

Celert  I>omi/>tt«,  advises  Piso  to  remain  with  thelegkias 
In  Syria*  on  the  death  of  Germanicus,  66, 66. 

Ceter,  Propertius,  receives  a  donation  to  suptwit  his 
dignity,  33. 

CdeTf  Publiua,  administers  poison  to  the  proconsal  Sl- 
lanus,  233— prosecuted  by  the  province  of  Aite,  dies  of 
.  old  age,  234— condemned,  and  makes  atonenwDl  to  the 
manes  of  Soranus,  4^4. 

CthTf  see  Sevenu. 

CeUuSf  Junius,  strangles  himself  in  prison,  ISL 

Cel8u9,  Marina,  the  fifteenth  legion  under  the  cobs- 
mand  of,  280 — a  consul  elect,  319— oent  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  fiirces  finom  Dlyrieani,  3SS— 
brings  alarming  tidings,  367— obnoxious  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  soldiery,  his  life  preserved  by  a 
stratagem  of  Otho,  359— appointed  a  general  by  (Nbo, 
369— succeeds  to  tite  honours  of  Salvius  Tttiainii^ 
401. 

Cenchria,  on  the  banks  of  which,  the  ^ihesiajH  aid 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  bom,  91 

Ctrdna,  island  (f,  Caius  Orftcdhns  In  Infiuicy  carried 
thither  by  his  fi&ther,  106. 

Cerealia,  Aniciua,  moves  tliat  a  lempla  be  raised  to  the 
deified  Noro,  298. 

Cerealia,  PetiUua,  appointed  to  command  in  the  Gal- 
lic war,  485— his  successes  against  Tntor,  486— his 
recommendations  to  the  army,  ib. — his  ^Mech  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  Treverians  and  LingoiKs, 
488 — he  rallies  the  flying  cohorts,  and  deii»ts  Civilis 
who  bad  stormed  his  camp,  489— lie  deCsats  Civilis 
at  Yetera,  attecks  on  his  army,  506 — traits  of  his 
character,  607 — ^he  is  surprised  and  neariy  capared 
on  a  river  excursion,  ib. — he  lays  waste  Uie  iide  of 
Batevia,  ib.— his  artful  policy  to  secure  peaco,  SOS- 
he  treate  with  Civilis,  ib.— and  conclndm  peace,  511 
—appointed  governor  of  Britain,  Jb.— Assnmes  the 
government  of  Britain,  690 — Agricola's  modesty 
and  success  gains  his  confidence,  lb. — re-appoint- 
ed governor  of  Britain  by  Yespaslan,  his  tccesi, 
699. 

Ceremaniea,  Jewish  and  Egyptian,  the  distinction  be- 
twcen  them,  68,  n. 

Certiua,  Caivs,  member  of  the  senate,  opposes  the  toler- 
ation of  an  asylum  for  defiuners,  86--acci]ses  Qnintos 
Servffius,  159, 160— consul,  169. 

Certiua  thMua,  civil  administration  of  Syria  ^nimwiiin*^ 
to,  280— endeavours  to  crudx  a  revolt  of  the  Jewsi,  suc- 
ceeded by  Yespasian,  503L 

Certiua,  Cbtinatua,  put  to  death,  389. 

Cerrariua,  Prooulua,  enliste  in  a  conspiracy  agnhm 
Nero,  289— procures  the  clemency  of  Nero  bj  proving 
unlaithfiil  to  the  confederacy,  297. 

Ceaelliua  Baaaua  relies  on  wiiatever  occurs  to  him  in 
dreams,  302. 

Cesiua  Naaica,  commander  of  a  legion,  311. 

Ceaiiua  Proeulua,  prosecuted  for  extortion,  233. 

Ceatiua  Saverua,  a  notorious  informer,  4T4. 

Cethegua,  Comeliua,  consul,  109. 

Cethegua  Labeo,  commands  the  fifth  legion,  131. 

Cetrius  Severua,  military  tribune,  866. 

Cettoniua,  Caiua,  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  In  Gcma- 
ny  delivered  to  him  for  punishment,  22. 

Cetroniua  Piaanua,  prefea  of  the  camp,  loaded  wKh  fol- 
ters,  478. 

Chmia,  Caaaiua,  defends  himself  firom  tho  fatf  of  mu- 
tineers, 17. 
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Chaleadam,2l%  and  n. 

ChaldeanBt  their  afltrology  influencee  Libo,  47. 

(^tUdaum  magidcau  at  Rome,  called  themaelvea  ma- 
thematicians, 49,  n.— consulted  by  Lollia,  9Q5--Furitls 

*  Scribonianua  accused  of  consulting  about  the  len^ 
of  the  emperor's  reign,  216. 

CAomavums,  ^their  expidsion  of  the  Bmcterlans,  661, 
602. 

Chaiptl  <f  JufM,  a  Ibrm  of  more  than  human  size  seen 
to  issue  from,  376. 

CharieUtf  a  physician,  foretells  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
177. 

CharioU,  fear,  their  impression  on  the  finlune  of  war  at 
the  battle  of  the  Grampian  hills,  613— Gvsar's  account 
of  the  British  war  chariot,  lb.  n. 

CAostMifians,  662. 

GAoMet'oNe,  19,  46Hotn  the  Roman  army,  27'HNild  to 
connive  at  the  escape  of  Arminius,  44— (urn  their 
arms  against  their  neighbours,  ISS-reinforce  ClTilis, 
606— (heir  country  and  high  character,  863. 

Cftencsoime  meditate  an  attack  in  favour  of  the  Cat- 
tians,  96— roused  to  vengeance  by  Arminius^  37-- take 
np  arms,  ib.— defeated  by  Gennanicus,  44--intemaI 
discords  among,  ^—Gennanicus  triumphs  over,  62— 
the  Sueyians  seek  the  assistance  of  Rome  against, 
64— apply  to  Rome  for  a  king,  187— Italicus  the  scourge 
of  their  nation,  l8&-perpetual  enemies  to  the  Cattians, 


907— Anslbarians  seek  protection  from,  343— conquer 
ed  by  the  CatUans,  864. 
GM«/,  In  what  his  dignky  consisted,  643-4ils  principles, 
and  that  of  his  retainers,  6ii-hl8  ways  and  means,  ib. 

CAr»if,9S7. 

dfieMont  accused  of  bomlng  Rome,  and  multitudes 
put  to  death  by  cruel  tortures,  287,  and  n.— Taci^is* 
account  of  them,  ib.  and  n.— their  conduct  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Titus  to  Jerusalem,  615. 

OK&s^ra  aatd  jBgivm  anflbring  frtmi  an  earthquake,  ex- 
empted, at  the  desire  of  Tiberius,  from  taxes  for  three 
years,  68. 

CtocT^  JHbmis,  dedicates  a  volume  to  the  memory  of 
CatO)  ll^-his  death,  647,  and  n.— Us  character  as  an 
orator,  666— stands  at  the  bead  of  Roman  orators, 
66B-Us  work  entitled  Brutus,  663-his  preceptors^  ib. 
and  n.— his  orations,  678. 

ClUeia,  Yononea  deteined  in,  63— leaves  treasures  in, 
ITO-wan  of  the  Homonadensians  in,  8^JEgea,  a  city 
of;  226. 

OOm'tis,  Mmchos,  a  passionate  admirer  of  Bathyllus 
the  comedian,  pantomimes  exhibited  in  compliance 
with  his  wishes,  26— supreme  authority  at  Rome,  and 
throughout  Italy,  delegated  to,  161— his  gardens  com- 
municate whh  the  imperial  palace,  285— his  taste  cen- 
sured, 669^  and  n. 

CilOf  Jukut,  Mithridates  delivered  op  to,  904. 

CimMtmuj  the  Romans  at  irar  with,  4a8-description 
of;  664,  and  n.— their  condition  and  more  ancient  his- 
tory, 664— when  their  arms  first  alarmed  the  Romans, 
ib. 

ObMwio,  an  Island  to  which  Zeno  waa  banished,  151. 

dneian  law  revived,  182,  and  n.— dispute  between  Si- 
Ifais  and  SuUitis  in  the  senate  concerning  it,  ib. 

fXngonSMM  Forro,  moves  that  certain  freedmen  be  ban- 
ished fkem  Italy,  96^-consul  elect,  ai6-put  to  death, 
367. 

OfnttMana  in  league  with  the  Musulanians  against  the 
Romans,  67. 

Otena,  his  domination  lasts  but  a  short  time,  3-at  Ja- 
niculum,  44»-his  conflict  In  Rome,  4S2,  and  n. 

Oteyroe,  said  to  found  a  temple,  384,  and  n. 

CMa  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  followers  of  Tacft. 
riBaa^Sa 


Cili'es,  nothing  deserving  the  name  araoQg  the  Ger- 
mans, 546. 

Civic  erottn  bestowed  on  Helvidius,  for  saving  the  Ulb' 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  79. 

Civicot  murdered  in  his  government  by  the  tyranny  of 
Domltian,  616. 

Civil  distraetiont  among  the  Romans,  82,  n.' 

CiviliSj  Claudiusj  bis  circumstances  and  conduct, 463— 
his  speech  to  the  leading  men  of  his  nation,  inducing 
them  to  assert  their  liberty,  and  break  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 464— his  success,  ib.— his  policy,  ib.— ^is  kind- 
ness to  the  Gauls,  and  specimen  of  his  conferences 
with  them,  465— victory  over  Mummius  Lupercus, 
466— he  gains  over  a  body  of  Caninefates  and  Bata- 
vians  on  their  march  to  Rome,  466— his  success  fa- 
voured by  the  fluctuating  counsels  of  Hordeonlus 
Flaceus,  ib.— conduct  of  Civilis  on  finding  his  troops 
increased  to  a  regular  army,  467— siege  of  the  Romans 
in  the  old  camp,  ib.— conduct  and  circumstances  of 
both  parties,  ib.— Civilis  stonns  the  campf  ib.— (he 
siege  turned  into  a  bloclcade,  468— advance  of  a  re- 
inforcement under  Hordeonius  Flaceus,  lb.— discon- 
tent of  his  troops,  ib.— bis  compliances  at  Bonn,  and 
their  insubordination,  ib^^ls  resignation,  469— their 
circumstances  and  disposition  at  Cologne,  lb.— at 
Gelduba,  ib.— success  of  Civilis,  and  his  conduct,  ib.— 
recommences  tbs  siege  of  the  old  camp,  470— attempts 
to  storm  it,  and  again  turns  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
ib.— eflects  of  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
ib.— his  refusal  to  accede  to  the  victorious  party  of 
Vespasian,  ib.— his  surprise  of  the  camp  of  Yocula  at 
Cklduba,  471— misconduct  of  the  respective  command- 
ers in  that  af&ir,  lb.— conduct  of  Civilis  afterwards,. 
473— (he  siege  of  the  old  camp  raised,  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful battle  with  Vocula,  ib.— Civilis  attacks  a  con- 
voy with  provision  fit>m  Novesium  for  the  old  camp» 
and  drives  them  into  Gelduba,  lb.— takes  that  place, 
and  gains  a  victory  at  Novesium,  ib.— his  negotiation 
with  Classicus,  480— secures  his  troops  and  those  of 
Tutor,  481— speech  of  Vocula  on  the  occasion,  lb.— 
the  whole  army  join  Civilis,  482— he  gets  possession 
of  Cologne,  Bilagontiacum,  and  Vetera,  lb.— his  subse- 
quent measures,  lb.— 4iis  clemency  to  the  Agrippinian 
colony,  483— treaty  between  them  and  die  Tencte- 
rians,  under  his  auspices,  4&1— his  bold  and  successful 
effort  to  detach  an  army  of  Germans  from  the  Roman 
interest,  while  engaged  in  battle  under  Labeo,  against 
his  own  forces,  ib.— his  operations,  486-hiB  prepara- 
tions for  war  with  Cerealis,  504— nature  of  the  field 
of  battle  at  the  old  camp,  505— he  beats  off  Cerealis, 
ib.— preparations  and  exhortations  of  the  respective 
commanders,  ib.-^efeat  of  Civilis,  606— and  retreat 
to  Bauvia,  ib.— he  directs  four  sudden  attacks  on 
the  Roman  army  at  one  time,  as  they  lay  in  ditkr- 
ent  encampments,  ib.— surprisal  of  Cerealis  and  his 
guards  on  a  river  excursion,  507— organizes  a  navy, 
ib.— after  a  naval  skirmish  retires  beyond  the  Rhine, 
608— he  treats  with  Cerealis,  ib.— palliation  of  his 
conduct,  511— accepted  by  Cerealis,  and  peace  con- 
cluded, ib. 

Clams,  a  river,  34. 

Clarion  ApoUo,  oracle  of,  consulted  by  Germanlcus, 
58— account  of  it,  68;  n.— the  priest  of;  said  to  have 
foretold  the  fiite  of  Germanlcus,  68. 

ClatneianuMf  Juliut,  960. 

Clattieutf  joins  Civilis,  480— his  subsequent  conduct, 
486— his  preparations  for  war,  487— his  letters  to 
Cerealis,  489— his  opinion  at  a  council  of  war,  ib.— 
his  heroism,  ^0— raises  levies  In  Germany,  506— 
heads  a  storming  party,  ib.— his  danger  and  esc^M, 
507. 

CUmdia  Pulekroj  Agripplna  excited  by  the  danger  of 
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her  nUtUon,  123— condeinnedi  tb.— Qulntufl  Yarus  tbe 
■on  o%  128. 

Claudia  Sacrata  attracts  Uie  notice  of  Cerealis,  G07. 

Claudia  the  wife  of  Caligula,  164— diea,  175,  and  n. 

Ckttidian  family^  its  pride,  6,  and  n<— extinct,  350. 

Claudius  ApoUinaria^  commander  of  the  fleet,  4^ 

ClaudiuM  Conust  deputy,  soothes  the  minds  of  the  sol- 
diers, 368. 

Claudius  DemianuSf  an  abandoned  character,  301 

Claudiua  Drunu  adorned  with  the  title  of  Impera- 
tor,4. 

Claudius  Fh/tenttmUf  his  frand  occasions  a  revolt  of  the 
fleet  at  Misenum,  4^ 

CUuidiut  Julianus  fixed  on  to  bring  the  revollers  back 
to  their  duty,  44S. 

Claudius  Labeo  straggles  with  Civilis  for  pre-eminence, 
466-HKnt  by  Civilis  to  be  detained  by  the  Frisians, 
480— opposes  CivUls  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body,  484. 

Claudius  MareeUust  son  of  Octavla,  appointed  ponUff 
and  »dile-by  his  uncle  Augustus,  4. 

Claudius  Phirrieus  put  to  death,  389. 

Claudius  SagiUOf  commander  of  the  squadron  of  horse 
called  Petrina,  arrives  in  Africa,  477. 

Claudius  fibndtM,  leader  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  483. 

Claudius  Senedo  chosen  by  Nero  as  his  confidential 
friend,  226. 

Claudius  Stverusy  commander  of  tlie  Helvetians,  368. 

ClaudiuSf  TiberiuSj  in  the  Augustan  sodality,  2&--ac- 
companies  the  ashes  of  Germanicus  in  the  funeral 
procession,  with  the  semblance  of  grief,  7S— in  con- 
tempt, 78,  and  n.— blind  to  the  infidelity  of  his  wife 
IVIessalina,  185— checks  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage, 
ib.— restrains  the  rapacity  of  usurers,  ib.— adds  new 
lettera  to  the  Roman  alphabet,  186--regulates  the 
college  of  augurs,  187-— his  speech  in  the  senate,  190— 
undeceived  respecting  the  character  of  Messalina, 
19Z— his  stujjtdity  under  the  ascendant  of  the  empress, 
ib.-— yielding  to  compassion,  retracts,  194— causes  his 
wife  and  her  pifiimour  Silius  to  be  executed,  196— 

'  dislikes  a  life  of  celibacy,  199— rival  candidates  for 
the  honour  of  being  his  wife,  ib.— marries  his  niece 
Agrlppina,  201— adopts  Nero,  206— his  generous  treat- 

.  ment  of  Caractacus,  210— assigns  Nero  the  manly 
gown,  21:l-4)anishes  or  puts  to  death  the  tutors  of  his 
son  Britannicus,  ib.—poiBQped,  230— deified,  220, 223— 
niis  priestess,  223— his  taste  for  the  liberal  arts,  ib.— 
Agrippina  blamed  with  all  the  enormities  which  dark- 
en the  reign  of,  260— temple  in  Britain  built  in  honour 
of,  258— the  Jews  lake  advantage  of  the  corruption  and 
veuality  pervading  the  reign  of,  903. 

Claudius  'htnarchus  cited  to  answer  a  prosecution,  279. 

Claudius  Victor^  a  commander,  471. 

Clavariuftif  the  soldien  demand  it  clamorously,  499. 

Clemens,  a  slave,  nearly  raises  a  civil  war  among  the 
Romans,  52— personates  Agrippa  his  master,  ib.— 
taken  and  slain  in  the  palace,  ib. 

Clemsns,  ArteUnus,  appointed  commander  of  the  prae- 
torian guards,  485. 

Clemens,  Julius,  chosen  by  the  mutineen  in  Pannonla 
to  jpeak  in  tlieir  behalf  to  Drusus,  15. 

Clemens,  Salienus,  opposes  Nero,  as  a  pamcide  and  an 
enemy  to  the  state,  298. 

Clemens,  Susdius,  2ffB. 

Cleonieus  suspected  of  an  attempt  to  poison  Seneca, 
286. 

Cleapalra,  mistress  of  Claudius,  198. 

ClUsans,  subjects  of  Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia, 
174— impatient  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  Romans  they 
secede  to  mount  Tauris,  ib.— they  are  reduced  I7 
Marcus  Tribellius  sent  with  legionary  soldiers  by 
Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  ib.— an  insurrection  of, 
appeased  by  Antiochus,  216. 


ClodiuSf  PuhliuSf  receives  prodigioai  Bdmi  af  tlis  ra 
ward  of  his  eloquence,  183L 

Clodius  Macer  murderad,  316— instigated  to  revolt  lif 
Calvia  Crispinilla,  370— legion  and  oaHotXM  raised  bj, 
417. 

Clodius  Qiannoiis  brought  to  trial  oa  a  charge  of  i»- 
pine  and  oppression,  233. 

Cloi4i,  or  GlUa,  the  river  Clyde,  603)  and  n. 

Chinia  to  which  Icelus  proceeds  to  intern  OaUs 
that  he  was  declared  emperor  on  the  death  of  Nero^ 
337. 

Chmidienus  Quistua  aant  by  Nero  to  an  Island  in  iha 
iBgean  sea,  297. 

Cluvius,  230— excerpt  from  his  history,  9^. 

Cluvius,  a  centurion,  father  of  Hel vidius,  460. 

Cluvius  Rufus,  M.,  governor  of  Spain,  346— distinguish- 
ed mora  by  his  eloquence  and  accomplishnients  in  tho 
arts  of  peace  than  by  Ills  raputatbn  in  war,  ib.— lum- 
ourable  but  pnmatura  mention  made  01!^  in  a  pahUc 
edict,  370— present  at  a  treaty  between  ViteUins  and 
Sabinus,  445— departs  fit>m  Spain,  474— eulogised  by 
Helvidius  Priscus,  475. 

Coeceianus,  &dvius,  nephew  to  Otlio,  400. 

Coeceius  Nerva,  a  senator  of  consular  rank,  eoded  Us 
days  by  abstinence,  125,  and  n. 

Caxeius  Nerva^  praetor  elect,  afterwards  enq)ei«r,di|^ 
nified  with  trhunphal  ornaments,  298. 

Coeceius  Proeulus  bribed  by  Otho,  363. 

Cohihus  or  Cobum,  the  river,  439. 

Coin,  Roman,  particularly  explained,  7,  n.— cannot  l» 
ascertained  with  great  accuracy,  ilx 

Colchis  to  which  Jason  ratumed  on  the  death  oC  JEolM 
to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  171. 

Comata,  GaUia,  190,  and  n. 

Comet  appears  which  Is  thought  at  Rome  to  indiema  a 
change  of  government,  254— other  prodigies,  266. 

Cominius,  Caius,  convicted  of  writing  de&naloiy 
veraes  against  Tiberius,  114— is  pardoned  \j  bin, 
ib. 

Commagena  convulsed  at  the  death  of  king  Azcholsns^ 
63. 

CorfflagraUon  in  Rome  by  which  the  wbxAis  of  noaat 
Cnlius  is  destroyed,  127— munificanca  of  the  emptror 
Tiberius  to  the  sulbren,  ib. 

Convivial  meetings  generally  made  the  occasion  of  dis- 
cussing important  suiajects  by  tlie  Oeimans,  6G1. 

Constitution  qf  Rome,  view  o^  under  Tiberius  till  Ihs 
commencement  of  his  tyranny,  106, 106. 

ConstUution,  British,  probable  origin  ci,  SM,  n.  674,  a. 

Coos,  an  island,  65. 

Corbulo,  DomiUus,  a  Roman  general,  prelers  a  cona- 
plaint  to  the  senate  against  Lucius  Syila,  fiv  refosfapig 
to  give  place  to  his  seniora  at  a  show  of  the  glidiailor% 
84— raduces  the  ravolted  Oiaucians,  188— the  FrisiaDs 
submit  to,  ib.— causes  his  soldien  to  cut  a  canal  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  Rhine,  IS^-escapes  a  snare  laid 
for  his  life,  225— burns  the  city  of  Artucata,  S37— can- 
not brook  a  rival,  27&— whole  mlUtaiy  auihoriqr  ••' 
signed  to,  280. 

Coreyra,  an  island  at  which  Agrippina  laiiids»  in  bar 
voyage  to  Rome,  73. 

Cordus,  Cremutius,  an  author  of  a  series  of  annals,  !• 

"prosecuted  for  calling  Cassius  the  last  of  the  JLomsam, 
115,  and  n.— his  speech  to  the  senate  in  his  deleafia, 
116— starves  himself  to  death,  ib.— his  book  com- 
manded to  be  burned,  but  secretly  road  and  presarfod 
by  many,  ib. 

Corma,  the  river,  902. 

ComeUa,  mother  of  the  Oracchi,661,  and  n. 

Cornelia,  chosen  superior  vestal  virgin  in  room  of  SeM> 
tia,  raceives  a  salary  to  support  her  dignity,  IQBl 

Cornelia  succeeds  lo  tho  ofllee  of  vaslal  viij^' 
by  the  death  of  Lslia,  980. 
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CormU&n  Uk»,  981,  ind  n.— the  penilUM  of,  agalnflt 
MauMJOM,  fuflared  bj  Octavlua,  239,  and  n. 

Conuliutt  ui  infarmer  by  profsMion,  accuiea  ScMinif, 
169— baniflhed  to  an  itland,  tb. 

Comelim  Aqvinaa  puta  Capito  to  death,  346b 

CcnuUua  Bal^u§  aiiiflte  in  deciding  the  righte  of  war 
and  peace,  318. 

CcnuUtu  CeOugiUt  109. 

ConieZfKf  CaanUf  coniul,  IIS. 

ComeUua  drntut,  colleague  of  Nero  in  the  coneulahip, 

ConuUui  DoUAettOf  hie  geniaa  in  the  trade  of  fiatterj, 

89— blamee  the  morale  of  Sllamia,  96. 
Oomeliiia  DotabeUa  conveyed  under  a  guard  to  the 

Aquinlan  colony,  376— treacherouely  put  to  death  by 

yiteUlue,405. 
Comtiiua  Flaeeua^  a  lleutenant^eneral,  236. 
C^nuUtu  fSt§euB,  Imperial  procurator  of  Pannonta, 

413— commander  of  the  fleet  at  Bavenna,  427— inveete 

Ariminum  by  eeaand  land,  437— pnetorian  ornamente 

voted  to,  460. 
Ceme^tMe  Iioco,  meet  aluggiahly  inactlTe,  345-i>raBfect 

of  the  prvtorlan  guarde,  34&-^gnorantof  the  military 

character,  383— Menaceg  Ylniua,  356— murdered  tiy 

command  of  Otho,  300. 

Comettttf ,  MaraUMt,  303— moidered  in  Spain  by  Oal- 

ba,367. 
CcrnMua  BbrUaU*  degraded  from  hie  tribunhian  rank, 

907-a  principal  centurion,  447— fclUed  by  the  Vitel- 

liana,  448. 
CanuUua  Mtrula,  hia  anicide,  93,  n. 
ConuUua  OrphituMf  Strriutf  211, 306. 
Conuliut  Primtm,  Domitian  lodged  under  the  care  of, 

449l 
CamaUm,  PtibUua,  conaul,  434. 
CenMtfwe  Sc^do,  proconaul'a  lieutenant,  98— propoaea 

that  public  thanka  be  given  to  Pallaa,  216. 
CcnUUua  SjfUa^  undone  by  hia  eitravagance,  56. 
CmfuUtu  SfyUa,  hia  atupidity  paaaea  with  Nero  for 

profound  thinking,  340— obliged  by  Nero  to  quit  hia 

country,  ib*   eaaeaainated,  366. 
ComuiuB,  CaeUimSf  in  dread  of  a  prowcntion,  kiUa 

himaelf,  lia 
CeewPeo,  the  laland  of;  389. 
Corvimu,  MtMolot  116— of  conaular  rank,  161,  334, 

and  n.— flnda  himaelf  unequal  to  hia  dutica,  and  im- 

aaediately  realgna,  ib.— an  orator,  646,  660,  66&-hJa 

exordium,  6S3. 
CorvtiMW  VaUriuMj  conaul,  8  and  n. 
Co9at  a  promontory  of  Etruria,  63. 
Coaeoe,  CUmiiuM^  368. 
CoatMMoMM  CapUot  183— the  Ciliciana  demand  and 

receive  JuaUce  againat,  334— accoaea  Antieiiua,  363— 

hia  bad  heart  and  UlenU  lor  iniquity,  306,  310— 

nccuaea  Thraaea,  811 — receivea  60,000  aeatercea, 

312. 
CtUOf  AurtUugf  conaul,  7a 
Cdtto,  Auralivst  yearly  atipend  granted  to,  33L 
CoUa  Afetea/fiMM,  48— ever  ready  to  join  In  a  profligate 

vote,  ld&-<«on  of  Meaaala  Corvinua,  ib.  n.— accuaed, 

168— all  eager  againat  him  on  account  of  liia  cruelty, 

lb.— renovea  the  cauae  by  appeal  to  the  emperor, 

ib. 
Coiye,  king  of  Thrace,  63— Ovid  confirma  the  character 

given  of  hhn  by  Tacttua,  ib.  n.— murdered,  63— Thrace 

governed  tj  hia  aona,  106— hia  wile,  63. 
CSnoeaiie,  LudtUf  an  orator,  deacription  of;  649,  n. 
Ooaeiie,  JUamie,  owea  hia  eleviiion  aa  much  to  hia 

talenta,  aa  to  hia  fiune  in  arma,  677,  and  n. 
OraaaiM,&riftaniofwa,aaidto  be  invited  Iqr  Antoniuato 

the  head  of  ihe  conmonwealth,  473^ 


Crtmana  beaieged,  433— anbmita  to  Anionhia,  but  la 

burned  to  the  ground,  433, 434. 
Oripcrettte,  Oo/iuf ,  94a 
CrueerUf  one  of  Nero*a  freedmen,  371. 
Crefciw,  TbryuiliKf,  a  centurion,  27a 
Cr«i«,ialand  0(111. 
Creiieut,  SUmuUf  governor  of  Syria,  41 — recalled  by 

Tiberiua,64 
Criapina  performa  the  laat  duty  to  her  frther,  380 

and  n. 
CritpiniUa^  Oi/vto,370. 
Critpinusi  Oxpiot  accuaea  Marcellua,  33. 
CrMpintM,  Rufu»t  comroanda  the  pratorian  guarda, 

181— rewarded  with  15,000  aeetercea  and  the  prslorian 

dignity,  183— removed  from  the  command,  313— mar- 

riea  Sabina  Poppna,  339— baniahed,  997 — hia  death 

and  character,  306. 
Criaputf  Sallutiiutt  employed,  to  entrap  Glemena,  the 

pretended  Agrippa,  63— bringa  lilm  bound  to  Tlbe- 

riua,  wiio  ordera  him  to  be  privately  alaln  In  the 

palace,  ib. 
Croie,  an  extraordinary  one  at  Rome,  169,  n. 
Crupelktriaiu,  account  of,  8a 
CniptoriXf  a  German  chief,  in  a  atrong  manalon  of  hia, 

400  Roman  aoldlera  dreading  treachery,  kill  each 

other,  131. 
CUtiphoHf  174. 
Cuma,  on  the  coaat  of  which  a  number  of  afalpa  were 

wrecked,  289. 
CumamUf  KmfAiiiia,  the  OalilMUia  under  the  control 

of,3ia 

Cttrto/iMe  MaUrmu,  author  of  Cato,  a  tragedy,  630, 681, 
andtt. 

(Xuiot  Obsim,  refeeivea  a  reward  for  hia  eloquence, 
183. 

ClMfiea,  OaUuat  aee  Equua. 

Curtiliut  Mandot  commander-in-chief  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  343. 

Oiirimne,  Tittu^  an  incendiary,  lia 

CurtiuM  AtUetUt  a  Roman  knight,  in  the  retinue  of  Tl- 
beriua,  196— Sejanua  worka  hia  downiall,  161. 

CurHua  Luputf  quaealor,  Ua 

Curtiua  Mtmtanua  writea  aedltioua  veraea,  311— hia 
caae  coneidered  oppreaaive,  ib.— hia  deaire  that  the 
name  of  Piao  be  revived  with  honoura,  474— hia  ora> 
tion  againat  Aquiliua  Regulua,  47S,  and  n. 

Curtiua  Rttfva  receivea  triumphal  honoura  for  Uie  di«> 
covery  of  a  mine,  169— hia  hiatory,  ib. 

CurtiuM  Sevenuy  316. 

Ctietie,  the  river,  63. 

CyciAiee,6a 

CyeUpat  alain  by  Apollo,  94. 

Cynu^  a  city,  65.. 

Cypnu^  Ihe  inhabitanta  of,  94— temple  of  the  Paphlan 
Venue  in,  381. 

Cyrtniana  accuae  Caeaiue  Cordiua,  96— Bediua  BUsMa, 
353— Antoniua  iFlamma,  47a 

Cyrrum^  a  city  of  Syria,  59. 

Cyrua,  a  temple  conaecrated  by,  94,  and  n. 

CytharOt  ialaod  of,  96. 

Cythnua,  ialand  of,  387. 

Cyxieue,  the  inhabitanta  of  the  city  oi;  charged  with 
auflering  the  ceremoniea  of  Aqguatua  to  foil  Into  con- 
tempt, 117.  ' 


Aicia,  commotiona  break  out  In,  43a 
Da/uBj  40— Goiarxea  oblaina  auccour  from  the,  18a 
Dalmatiat  Oermanioua  paaaea  into,  67— gulf  o(;  now  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  7S,  and  n.— war  in,  173— the  legiona  of, 
declare  in  fovour  of  Otho,  370-and  march  to  join 
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Um,  8Sr— FupptBtti  SUvinuf ,  governor  to,  4l3~fleet 
manned  by,  439. 

DandaridA,  their  country}  9t0>Hheir  country  on  the 
Euiine  shoro,  ib.  n. 

Danuhe,  a  river,  61-^bank8  ot^  wcured  b^  four  legiooe, 
106— fleet  of  Vanniufl  liee  in  the,  207' — both  banks  of, 
occupied  by  the  Oacians,  438— divides  Germany  from 
Pannonia,  829— its  fountain,  530— its  borderers,  668. 

DaHuft  94— another,  202. 

J9a^Mira,ahiU,  174. 

Decirmu  Pacariut,  governor  of  Cgrsica,  his  temerity, 
uq9. 

Ihehu  Uu  fibmMito,665. 

Vecrhu,  his  bravery,  79. 

i79otanM,Ung,666. 

IMphot,  oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  Bt,£a 

Delo$f  island  of,  94. 

Demarahu  qf  Corinth  introduces  the  axts  of  ctvilixa- 
'  Uon  into  luly,  187. 

Deeuiman  gate,  account  of,  30,  n. 

Deaunate  landt,  (situated  in  modern  Suabia)  how  they 
became  a  Roman  province,  669. 

DecntUi  commander  of  a  Roman  cohort,  killed  try  the 
troops  of  Tacfiurinas,  79. 

JhddUma,  Domitiaf  her  marriage  to  Agricola,  587. 

Dtmonax,  governor  of  Armenia,  163. 

DtmoBtheneaf  veneration  paid  to  Homer  at  least  equal 
to  the  honours  obtained  by,  641— an  orator,  645— his 
death,  646  and  n. — holds  the  first  rank  among  the  or- 
ators of  Greece,  669    attended  the  lectures  of  Plato, 

'  666  and  n. — did  not  owe  his  vast  reputation  wlioiiy  to 
his  orations,  678  and  n. 

DenstUf  JtUiu$,  attempt  made  to  arraign,  226. 

Denaua,  Sempraniua,  his  splendid  ejcample  of  courage 
and  fidelity,  358, 359. 

Dtntery  Romulius,  161. 

IkntheUaUjield,  VaO, 

Dexttr,  Qubriut,  military  tribune,  SB5. 

Diana,  born  in  the  Ortygian  grove,  94r— a  tutelar  deity, 
ib.—  Leucophryne,  temple  of,  ib.— Persian,  ib. — ^Lim- 
naUdian,  temple  o^  UXK— worshij^Md  at  Ephesus,  124 
—grove  of,  201. 

Diditu  Oatttu,  iL,  a  Roman  general,  2Q&— a  proprator 
of  Britain,  211. 

Didnu  fibsno,  kiUed  by  the  Vitellian  soldiery,  449. 

JXdot  her  flight  firom  Tyre,  301  and  n. 

Didymutt  a  freedman,  his  letters,  166 

DUUuM  Vocula  commands  the  eighteenth  legion,  468— 
Flaccus  resigns  the  command  to,  469 — orders  the 
ringleaders  of  a  mutiny  to  be  put  to  death,  lb. — ^fights 
the  forces  of  Civilis,  471 — thought  no  enemy  to  a  lin- 
gering war,  472 — in  the  disguise  of  a  slave  flies  from 
the  fiiry  of  the  soldiers,  473 — three  of  the  legions  re- 
turn to  their  duty,  And  put  themselves  under  his  com- 
mand, ib^-^bddresses  the  soldiers,  481, 482— assassi- 
Bfttad  by  order  of  Classlcus,  482. 

IKni9,  a  Thracian  chief,  122. 

Diodorut,  the  stoic,  Cicero  studies  philosophy  under, 
663  and  n. 

Divodontm,  city  of,  366. 

DotabeUOf  Julius  Caesar  arraigns,  667. 

Dolabella,  PuMtue,  proconsul,  112 — overcomes  Tacfiu- 
rinas, ib. — accuses  QuintlUus  Varus,  128 — proposes 
an  annual  public  spectacle  of  gladiators,  189. 

Domitia  Deddiana,  wife  of  Agricola,  887— praised  for 
her  virtues,  ib. 

DomUia  Lqtidoj  aunt  of  Nero,  219— dis^tes  with 
Agrlppina  which  shall  have  dominion  over  the  mind 
of  the  prince,  ib. 

iktmUianf  his  reception  of  Agricola's  despatches  rela- 
tive to  the  victory  of  the  Grampian  hills,  614 — his 


secret  ch^rin  and  pretended  joy,  ill. — he 
Agricola  tiiumphal  honours  and  a  statoe,  but  roflolvcdt 
to  recal  him,  614, 616— his  Intrigues,  and  that  of  b« 
spies,  for  the  humiliation  of  Agricola,  616— traits  of 
Domltian's  character,  617, 618— his  behaviour  on  oc- 
casion of  the  death  df  Agricola,  lb< — ^parallel  between 
Domitian  and  Nero,  621 — his  conduct  at  Rome  on  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Vespasian  family,  45^— his  Aral 
speech  in  the  senate,  474 — he  and  Muclanus  advanea 
into  Gaul,  493 — ^his  subsec^nt  condua  there,  ib.— 
period  of  his  death,  623. 

Domitian  fondly,  280. 

Domitiui,  censor,  668. 

Domititu,  L.  greatgraat-grandlatlier  of  Nero,  Alls  Ia 
the  baule  of  Pharsalia«  120l 

Domititu,  Cneiua,  great^grandjalher  of  Nero,  mastar  of 
the  seas  during  the  civil' wars,  120. 

Domittut,  Ludua,  grandfather  of  Nero,  dies,  120— leads 
the  Roman  legions  beyond  the  Elbe,  ib. 

DomitiuM  j^nobarlnu,  Cneiu$,  fiuher  of  Nero^  mariies 
Agrippina,  132,  and  n. — made  consul,  168^  and  nw— 
clitosen  to  estimate  the  damsge  su«ldned  by  IndlvldaBlf 
in  a  fire,  175— accused,  176. 

DomiUut  Balbu$,  fraud  practised  upon,  SfiOi 

DomitiuA  PoUio,  6a 

Domitiut  Sabinua,  a  centurion,  366. 

DonUUua  SiUm,  his  wife  seduced  by  Plso,  991 

Domiiiua  Statiut,  degraded  from  tribunitian  tmk, 
297. 

DomUiua,  a  tragedy,  681,  and  n. 

Donatiiu  VaUns,  centurion,  executed  by  order  cf  W 
tellius,  365. 

Domua,  island  oi^  114. 

Dor^Aorut,  poisoned  by  Nero,  969t. 

Druida,  257— prophecy  of,  480. 

DnuiUa,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  married  to  Caasiis^ 
16a 

DnuiUa,  wife  of  Antooius  Felix,  6Q3L 

Drunu,  canal  of,  41. 

Drunu,  declamations  against,  by  Calvus,  651 

Dnttut,  ClaudiuB,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  adoraad 
with  the  title  of  imperator,  4— Alher  of  Gennanic«s, 
18^  41— lather-ln-law  of  Aglipplna,  S^-the  darling  of 
the  people,  63, 178 — his  funeral  solemnities,74— exact* 
a  moderate  tribute  from  the  Frisians,  130— begfns  is 
raise  a  bank  to  prevent  the  Inundations  of  the  N&s, 
241 — an  adventurer  in  the  Oennan  ocean,  668. 

Drumtt,  TUferitu,  consul  elect,  11 — sends 
to  the  legions  4n  Fknnonia,  14, 15— kills  the 
of  the  sedition,  16 — in  the  Augustan  sodaHly, 
consul,  ib. — too  much  delighted  with  the  eflfaslott  of 
blood,  33— Pomponius  AtUcus,  his  great-grandftthor, 
54,  and  n. — sent  as  an  ambassador  to  make  pence 
between  Arminlus  and  Maroboduus,  55— in  Dalmatia, 
67 — makes  the  Germans  turn  hosiiliUes  against  i 
selves,  61 — honoured  by  the  birth  of  two  sons,  i 
goes  to  meet  the  ashes  of  Germanicus,  73 — sets  oat 
for  the  army  in  Illyricura,  75— his  guarded  answer  to 
Plso,  ib. — enters  the  city  with  the  splendour  of  an  ova- 
tion, 79— his  mother  TipsanU  dies,  lb. — again  con- 
sul, 84— lies  ill,  89— proposed  to  be  invested  with  tri- 
bunitian dignity,  92. 

Drutua,  second  son  of  Germanicus,  receives  the  manly 
robe,  104 — committed  to  the  keeplngof  the  gods,  109 — 

^prefect  of  Rome,  117 — conspires  with  Sejanus  against 
his  brother,  126— starved  to  death  by  order  of  Tibe- 
rius, 165, 166. 

Drunu,  Libo,  account  of  iniquitous  proceedlngsagainst, 
47— accused,  48— stabs  himself,  Ib.  4B  and  n.— hii  iuId 
plotted  by  Catus  Firmius,  47, 114. 

Dnuut,  M.  Idviua,  82,  and  n. 
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ikummim  €kminm  ■hue*  In  ths  care  of  the  public 

liiq»gt«,  978— prefect  of  the  cltf ,  dtt. 
JhtUUuMf  CW««,  the  flrat  who  l^  «  naTal  vlctoiy  edde 

luitre  to  the  Roman  name,  66. 
Du/^'MmdiM,  a  people,  altuatlon  of  their  tarritorj,  603, 

andn. 
X^yrraehfumy  41S. 
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£e6atena,98L 

Edm§a,  ciij  of,  901 

BgnaUa  McuimiUa,  her  honourable  conduct,  397. 

EsnaUtUf  PublitUt  hired  to  give  evidence  a^alnat  hie 
patron  and  friend,  313  and  n. 

BgnatU,  9. 

Egyptt  Oermanicna  make^a  progreas  Into,  to  view  the 
monumenta  of  anUquitj,  00-Uwo  legions  serve  in,  106 
— provlncea  of,  ruled  bj  Roman  knighte,  317,  347— 
described,  347— fsnlua  of  the  people  deeply  tinged 
with  fupentition  and  ever  wavering,  ib.— Uie  Roman 
granary  of  com,  436,  and  n.— Judea  bounded  by,  on 
the  south,  600. 

EUaxaTf  massacie  o(  and  his  party  In  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  601 

EUpfumtine^  laland  o^  61,  and  n. 

flsMSis,  city  ot;  493. 

Eloqutnc«i  spechnen  of  the  eloquence  of  Helvldlufl  Pris> 
cus  and  Eprlus  Marcellus,  461— Roman,  causes  of  its 
decline,  661—670^  675— real  eloquence,  664— state  of 
BM>dem  eloquence,  lb.— «flbcts  on  eloquence  of  luxury, 
071— of  tyranny  and  despotism,  673— of  arrogance  and 
impudence,  673— of  Ivibery,  lb.— Che  downward  career 
of  eloquence  described,  67&— good  eflTects  on  eloquence 
of  the  commotlonfl  of  a  bold  and  turbulent  democracy, 
67&— eflbct  on  eloquence  of  the  way  to  public  honours 
belqg  open  to  genius,  lb.— reason  why  eloquence  was 
the  ruling  passion  In  the  republic  of  Rome,  lb.— 
•flbcte  of  great  causes  In  calling  ibrth  vigorous 
eloquence,  678—eflbcts  of  the  Ifanltatlons  prescribed 
by  court  forms,  lb.— for  iHiat  eloquence  Is  indebted 
to  Pompey,  lb.— and  to  Augustus,  679— eflecu  of 
the  orator's  dress  and  of  the  small  court  houses 
deserted  by  or  InadmlsalMe  to  the  public,  lb.— reca- 
pitulation of  the  dlflbrent  eflbcts  of  dUlbrent  forms  of 
public  government  on  eloquence,  with  examples,  679, 
6S0. 

BljfmaanBt  17B. 

£i>fMne,669. 

ErMriia,  colony  of,  371. 

Btmia,  wife  of  Macro,  175. 

SnniuB,  Iinetes,  accused  on  the  law  of  violated  majesty, 
97. 

SpapkrodiiuM^  one  of  Nero's  freedmen,  392. 

EpkutUt  port  of,  opened  by  Soranus,309— a  city  of  Ionia 
In  Lesser  Aaia,  644,  n. 

EpicharUf  her  contempt  of  the  most  exquisite  torture, 
393. 

M^piamu  makes  frequent  use  of  the  rhetorical  figure 
called  exclamation,  666,  and  n. 

JE^pidaphtUf  Oennanicus  dies  at,  67— a  tribunal  in  honour 
of  his  memory  ordered  at,  ib. 

£!piphane9t%Ji  eastern  king,  espouses  the  cause  of  Otho, 
393,  andn. 

Eportdiot  a  municipal  town,  369. 

EpponinOf  wife  of  Sabious,  her  fidelity,  486,  and  n. 

.Qirittt  Marcellut  praetor  for  one  day,  30(^— a  suit 
commenced  against  by  the  people  of  Lucia,  234 — 
takes  pan  in  the  villanous  accusation  of  Thrasea, 
309, 311— an  orator  of  a  turbulent  spirit  and  overbear- 
ing eloquence,  lb.— receives  a  reward  of  50,000  'ses- 
terces, 312— universally  detested,  402— his   power 


imong  the  people,  416— aecusd  ty  BelvMhM  Ms 
cus,  461— excites  Nero  to  the  murder  of  the  noft 
Illustrious  citiaens,  lb.— eecure   In  hla  aloqiiMaoet 
633. 

EnUOj  queen  of  Armlnla,40. 

Erinde,  a  river,  181 

Brix^  mmaUf  temple  of  Yenns  on,  19(K 

BryOura^  a  town,  163. 

Baquilinef  mounts  386. 

BiquiUne  gate,  49. 

Btuian  temdt,  171, 417. 

B(ruria,4a6. 

Etander  the  Arcadian  Introdnees  the  arts  of  cIvlliMloii 
into  Italy,  187— consecraus  a  fone  and  great  altar  to 
Hercules,  his  visitor  and  guest,  986,  and  n. 

Ettbaa,  Island  of,  68. 

£ueertu,2&. 

Budemtu  the  friend  and  physician  of  UvIa,  drawn  imo 
a  conspiracy  againal  Dnuus,  104— tortured,  lOf. 

Budociantf  667. 

Eumo^pides,  493,  and  n. 

BuMonee,  king  of  the  Aorslans,  jolna  the  Romans,  90^ 
with  a  generous  sympathy  undertakes  to  mediate  be- 
tween Mithridates  and  Rome,  ttl 

BvcdiM  sent  to  soperlntend  the  exeeotlon  ofMeiallna, 
196. 

BupHraiM,  the  river,  60^  IQB— bridges  thitmn  over,  9K 
—the  boundary  between  the  Romani  and  ftrthhuM, 
37a 


FbbiamUf  VaUriu$,  fiwges  the  will  of  Donhtan  Bstbni, 
360. 

Fhbiua  thbuihu  shares  in  the  chief  eon«HUid,  498. 

/bMue,  Juahu,  699. 

fhbivs  AfiutiiMW,  his  death,  6. 

f\Mu»,  Pttulut,  consul,  167. 

FhMuM  PriaeuMt  at  the  head  of  Ihe  fonrteenUi  legloiv 
Invades  the  Tungrlans  and  tlu)  Nervlans,  480. 

Fhbiua,  Romamu,  friend  of  Lncan  the  poet,  806^ 

FbAiuM  Ibtatiau,  330— an  historian,  947, 374— an  elegant 
writer,  691. 

Fbbitu  VaUrUf  346— commander  of  a  legion,  369— com- 
manding ofllcer,364 — a  daring  leader  of  sedition,  lb.— 
Yitellhis'  commander,  865— writes  to  the  prstorlan 
guards,  370-contends  In  Italy,  399— advances  as  for 
as  Ticlnum,  393^  and  n.— regains  the  aflbctions  of  his 
soldiers,  394— writes  to  the  conmls,  40B— exhibits  a 
show  of  gladiators  at  Bononla,  407— Jealous  of  Caclna, 
417— inlkmous  by  his  rapacity,  403— folthlpl  to  Vltel- 
lius,  438— taken  prisoner  by  PauUnns,  437—^01  to 
death  in  priaon  at  UrUnum,  444— his  origin  and  llfo, 
lb. 

Fy^riciuM  Veitnto  prosecuted  for  satires  on  sevend 
senators,  363 — ^banished  out  of  Italy,  ib. 

Jb»ncti*,49. 

/htonttie,  a  Roman  knight,  accused,  39. 

/hfitirn  /brtwms,  439,  and  n. 

^tavoni'A,  309. 

/biie/i««,  ilmu'ttf ,  a  Roman  knight,  867. 

Fhuttua  Sjflla,  consul,  316. 

fV/ix,  SextUius,  commands  a  squadron  of  horse,  494, 486^ 

Am'ttf  Ib^u$  superintends  the  com  and  grain,  33(^-a 
commander  of  the  praetorian  guards,  964— ciedlt  of 
ruined  by  his  enemies,  966— Joins  the  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  890,  291 — thinks  violence  against  his 
accomplices  the  best  way  to  screen  himself;393 — 
suffors  Seneca  to  be  called,  294 — betrays  hfanself  by 
his  zeal  in  the  action  of  his  double  part,  296— loaded 
with  irona,  ib.— kiUed,  ib. 
4  Y 
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Ihaiiutf  MbotHiu,  one  of  ths  cogspinttora  agunit  NerO| 
389. 

PutitUy  ValeriiUt  a  gOT«nior  in  Afirica,  417— hai  the 
command  of  a  legion,  477-4iia  diehonourable  charac* 
ter,  ib. 

FUmOf  an  amphitheatre  in,  telle,  and  kille  or  malme 
15,000, 127  and  n. 

/YrmtM,  Ploliutf  pnefect,  359. 

fJaedlia,  Antonuiy  wife  of  Noviae  Friecue,  follow*  her 
hoeband  into  exile,  297. 

/loeeue,  Pompomug,  49— appointed  governor  of  BlyBia, 
63— hie  death,  167— one  of  Tiberiue'e  botUe-compan- 
lone,  ib.  n. 

FfaviitmUf  TW/ttie,  commander  of  a  eqiiadron  of  Ve»> 
paeian'e  horee,  tal^en  prisoner,  451. 

flaviiu,  hif  interview  with  hie  brother  Armlnini,  42. 

JFYorttte,  a  commander  in  Gaol,  416. 

FSavius  Nepoa  degraded  from  trlbonitian  rank,  997. 

HenitiM  ScMntu,  governor  of  Borne,  369,  and  n.— consnl, 
371— appointed  to  eacceed  Bfacer,  30&— with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  submits  to  YiteUius,  4D1,  402— 
Impelled  to  precipitate  the  &U  of  DolabeUa,  405— 
allures  Csdiis,  417— neglects  to  fly  from  Rome,  443— 
refiises  to  join  a  party  sgainst  YiteUius,  444-fatifies 
a  treaty  with  YitoUtus,  446— whh  a  small  party  of 
Soman  knights  and  senators,  seeks  refuge  from  the 
infidelity  of  Yitellhis  in  the  capitoline  fort,  446— 
murdered,  450— sidendour  of  his  funeral,  477. 

jnofriua  fibmiMie,  269— claims  the  honour  to  strike  first 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Nero,  291— seised,  292— his 
reply  to  Rufus  under  his  examination,  296— suflbrs 
death,  297. 

FlavtuBt  9uhriu»f  an  acUve  leader  in  the  conspiracy 
ag^nst  Nero,  289— fay  signs,  intimates  to  his  constitu- 
ents his  intention  to  cut  oflT  tiie  tyrant  while  he  exam- 
ines them,  293— his  brave  design  checked  by  Rufus 
when  about  lo  be  practised,  293— his  rough  but  honest 
semimenla  to  Nero,  296— executed,  ib. 

Flevum  caatUy  I3l,  and  n. 

JFVoro,  temple  to,  56. 

Ftorentinust  34. 

Flonu,  C<u^u9f  procurator  of  Judea,  G03— his  miscon- 
duct occasions  a  revolt,  ib.  and  n. 

IHonUf  Juii9Uf  principal  leader  of  a  revolt  among  the 
cities  of  Gaul,  87— dies  by  his  own  hand,  ib. 

FtoruMi  Sulfrieiutt  assists  in  the  murder  of  Piso,  369. 

F\mdij  hills  oi;  126. 

Fbnteiut  Agr^ppa,  joins  in  the  prosecution  of  Lfbo,  48— 
oflbrs  his  daughter  to  fill  the  room  of  Ocla  the  vestal 
viKgin,6& 

Fbhteiua  Agrippoj  proconsul  of  Asia,  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Bfosia,  43S-Hnurdered  l^  the  Sannatians, 
ib.  n. 

f\mteiua  CapUOf  proconsul  of  Asia,  117. 

/bnletue  CcpUOf  Lueiu$f  consul,  247— put  to  death  by 
Cornelius  Aquinus,  346— by  order  of  Galba,  357— his 
sordid  avarice,  362— his  memory  held  in  respect,  365— 
why  murdered,  444-^int8  Julius  Pkulus  to  death,  under 
a  &lse  chaige  of  rebellion,  463. 

/biactue,  iiuaifs,  247.   Set  FYmUiua  CqpUo. 

FbrmiOt  port  o^  289. 

fbrqfutit^mt  a  colony  in  Naibon  Gaul,  02— port  oi^  guard- 
ed from  sudden  incursions,  389-Plaulinus,  a  native, 
master  of;  437— the  birth-place  of  Agricola,  685-de- 
scription  of,  586  n. 

F\irtuMauB,  a  manumitted  slave,  his  peculation  and 
treachery,  3M. 

F\fnmAaitmim,4a6. 

An',  a  people,  66^and  h. 

'W^wOoMfls,  JPdiiAiiis,  azpeUed  the  isnato,  177. 


FHrniM/m  of  parents  and  relalinns 
by  the  German  youth,  660. 

fKtMMS,  Pedo  directed  to  march  along  the  f4mfliieii  of 
the,  27— (heir  country,  130— stimulated  to  open  acts  ot 
hostility  by  Roman  avarice,  !!>.— blockade  Flei 
castle,  131— rout  the  army  of  Apronlus,  ib«— their  i 
celebrated  throughout  Germany,  ib.— submit  to  Corbo- 
lo's  mode  of  government,  188--take  possession  of  a 
large  vacant  tract  on  ihe~banks  of  the  Rhine,  20— 
forcibly  dislodged  by  conanand  of  Nero,  ib.— beyond 
the  Rhine,  464— greater  and  lesser,  569— their  terrfeo- 
ries,  ib.  and  n. 

lyonHfMt,  Juliutf  city  prator,  ^3— several  works  by, 
ib.  n.— proconsul  of  Britain,  699,  and  n.— his  snccesi, 
ib. 

F^ronUtf  Ju/tue ,  tribune,  discharged,  351— confined  in 
prison,  393. 

ProntOf  OcUnutB,  pnefeor,  his  proposidon  to  the  senate, 
49. 

FVmUot  VibiuBf  orders  Yonones  to  be  loaded  wiili  fatten^ 
63. 

FSietnm,  lake  of,  216. 

ISUdmua  TVio,  a  noted  infimner,  4&-accnses  Ptoo^  75— 
receives  a  promise  of  the  emperor's  &vour,  19— <a^ 
sul,  134— fNits  an  end  to  his  life,  173. 

.nimtoie  foAe,  446,  and  n. 

F\mimdamt9  VeiUmitam§,  commander  of  the  loath 
legion,  275. 

flmenii  pomp,  unknown  among  the  Germans,  6B— 
that  of  the  Romans,  lb.  n. — German  fimerals,  ib. 

FStrius  Camilhu,  with  a  handfid  of  men,  defeats  the 
army  of  Tac&rinas,  67— triumphal  ornaments  deueed 
tohlm,ib. 

flinW  CamiOut  fibiftomdfMM,ODaflB],  167— condemned 
to  banishment,  215. 

FVtnUugf  123— condemned,  lb. 

/Vrm'tts,  a  puny  orator,  664,  and  n. 

JlMtiie  CfenUmu,  C,  consul,  135— has  brilliani  taluis, 
136 — in  an  eminent  degxee  had  the  art  of  remmmend- 
ing  himself  to  the  softer  sex,  ib.— executed,  161 — 
his  mother  Yitia  put  to  death  fer  weeping  over  hin^  Ox 


Oabinitmutf  a  teacher  of  riietoric,  660^  and  a 

Oabian  stone,  287,  and  n. 

Qabolug,  IdeimuB,  of  pratorian  rank,  recalled  from 
banialnnent,  251. 

QatuUana,  Lentulus's  victories  over,  120,  and  n. 

QatuUam,  Lontulua,  consul,  121 — commands  the  le- 
gions in  Upper  Germany,  169— the  idol  otihe  soldleri, 
ib. 

Qalatia,  levies  ordered  to  be  made  in,  235— and  IkB»- 
phylia  under  the  same  governor,  387. 

Gaiba,  Ctdua,  of  consular  rank,  embraces  a  volnniaiy 
death,  17a 

Galba,  Serviut,  consul,  accused  by  Cato,  95— an  ontar 
of  eminence,  648,  and  n. 

Galba,  Servitu,  92— consul,  162— his  experience  of  nover- 
eign  power  feretold  by  Tiberius,  166— consul  a 
ond  time,  343, 348— avaricious,  346 — severe,  ib.- 
used  to  say,  that  he  chose,  did  not  buy  his  soldien,  ibi 
— cruel,  ib. — ^his  advanced  age  a  subject  of  rUicnle, 
346,  and  n. — sends  Aulus  Yitellhis  into  Germany  10 
take  the  command,  347— his  address  on  the  adoptioia  of 
Piso,  349-«s8ists  at  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
363— his  calm  reply  to  the  selfavowed  murderer  of 
Otho,  35&-thrown  from  his  litter  through  the  terror  of 
His  bearers,  368— his  last  words  variously  repotted, 
ib.— killed,  ib.— his  mangled  body  fixed  on  a  pole  by 
the  rabble  of  the  caapi  360— his  body,  aiiar  behig  ax- 
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poMd  to  nuriberlMi  IndlgnlUa*,  commlttfld  to  the 
llMMfl,  itx— his  itatuef  agaio  aet  up  and  hif  mmnoiy 
hoooared  bf  Antonlat,  4a6-4ila  HMmoiy  held  in  re- 
■pect  by  the  people,  ib.  n.— the  tpot  of  hie  death  ahown 
to  Yitelliua  while  auflbrinf  the  Indignitlea  of  hie  Diir- 
4eren,468--hiananie  revlTed  with  all  the  honours  doe 
to  hie  memory,  ^4— hla  reign  of  ahort  continuance, 

6«r. 

(kMian/aeUantm. 

Qatbian  Itgion  embraeea  the  Intereatof  Yeapadan,413 

— arrlvea  at  Fidua,  4SS. 
OaUria,  wile  of  Yitelliua,  «)i<-prolecU  Trachaloa,  lb. 

—her  mild  character,  406. 
OalUriuB  IVaehabu,  Otho  relief  on  hie  talenU  in  mat- 
ters of  civil  admlniatimtion,  877-f;alni  reputation  at 
the  bar,  ib.-^ia  atyle  and  muuer,  lb.— protected  by 
thewifi»ofYhellhifl,401 
Oaigaoit  headed  the  Caledonians  at  the  biltle  of  the 
Onmpians,  007— his  harangue  on  that  occasion,  608— 
Us  disposition  of  the  British  army,  611. 
OaWatma  under  the  control  of  Cumanus,  316. 
(kiUtt,  SotiOf  sMriHoed  ly  Tiberius  fcr  her  connection 

wiihAgrippa,lia 
QaUio,  JuHbta,  brother  of  Sensca,  oidsred  loio  close 

confinement,  1561 
QaUuB,  JeMne,  cause  of  his  death  uncertain,  16&-TI. 
berius  grants  leave  to  perform  his  funsral  obsequies, 
though  fcr  three  years  lying  under  a  crtaninal  chaife, 
Ib. 
Oalfcffl,  PHftiJiie,  Interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  806. 
CXomArMone,  a  people,  68B. 
Qamulng,  German  passion  lor,  6BSMhat  of  the  Hun%  and 

American  saTegee,  ib.  n. 
OflMiaecMe,  a  freebooter,  heads  an  enterprise  of  the 

Chaucians,  18B— cut  ofi;  ib. 
C^vtunonles,  98— king  of  the,  Ua-train  of  ambassadors 
sem  by  to  Rome,  to  ^ipease  the  resentment  of  the  em- 
peror, ib.— a  fierce  and  savage  race,  ^8. 
ChmidOamm,  TVctenJomie,  procurator,  kills  Blacer, 

346. 
Oand,  I^fcmutj  366— Junius  Blesus  governor  oi;  408. 
OomI,  Nathan,  mark  of  finvour  to,  206— levies  made 
in,  306— Yinias  proconsul  of,  360--Olho  resolves  to 
make  a  descent  on,  375— Antipolis  a  municipal  town 
df  9B9. 
QmOa,  description  of  their  territory,  17,  and  n.  699, 630, 
and  n.— report  that  the  Germans  are  pouring  down  to 
the  invasion  of  their  country,  30— rebellion  among 
their  ciiiea,  87— under  the  conduct  of  Brenniie  storm 
the  city  of  Borne,  88  a    satisfied  with  their  admission 
to  the  freedom  of  Bome  and  the  diminution  of  their 
tribute,  346— part  of  the  nation  dwells  near  the  Rhine, 
300— in  coBmwtion,  366— their  spirits  still  in  agitation, 
306— Maricus  calls  himself  the  tutelar  deity  oi;  404— 
Flavins  and  Rufinus,  commanders  in,  416--ln  arms 
against  Yitellhis,  427— unhesitatingly  accede  to  Yes> 
pasian,  437— not  in  a  temper  to  pay  tribute  or  fur- 
nieh  suj^ies  of  men  to  Rome,  468— a  bulwark  of  the 
emigre,  440— the  kindness  of  Civilis  to  them,  and  his 
conferences  with  some  of  their  chiefs,  466— state  of 
hostilities  on  the  Rhine,  473— origin  and  progress  of  a 
conspiracy,  480— Classicus  and  Tutor,  with  their  Gal- 
lic fnrces,  desert  Yocula,  481— the  Roman  anny  under 
Yocula  bargain  with  Classicus  ibr  their  services,  and 
the  murder  of  their  officers,  ib.— Yocula's  harangue 
on  the  occasion,  ib.— his  assassination,  and  a  revolu- 
tion In  fiivour  of  the  empire  of  Gaul,  483— capture  of 
the  Agripplnian  colony  and  Bfagontlacum,  ib.— capi- 
tulation of  Yitera,  and  subsequent  massacre  of  most 
of  the  legion,  lb.— wretched  condition  of  the  captives 
in  their  march  to  the  Treverian  colony,  463— treaty 
between  the  Agrippinian  colony  and  the  Tencterians, 
484— conduct  of  Julius  Sablnus  and  defeat,  486— a  con- 


vention of  delegates  fimn  the  provinces  of  Gaul  held, 
to  consult  the  general  welfitfe,  iU— result  of  the  con- 
vention, 486— reverses  and  total  defeat  of  Tutor,  Ib. 
— «flbct  of  the  arrivel  of  Petilius  Cerealis  at  Magon- 
tiacum,  487— his  dispositions  lor  war,  ib.— his  defeat 
and  capture  of  Yalentinus  and  the  principal  Belfic 
chiefe,  ib.— speech  of  Cerealis  before  an  assembly 
of  the  Treverlans  and  Lingones,  488— Civilis  storms 
the  camp  of  Cerealis,  but  is  defeated  In  the  moment  of 
victory,  489-efibcu  of  their  levity,  669. 

CM(iifAa,409-Civllls  sends  his  veteran  cohorts  and  the 
bravest  of  the  Germans  to,  471— captured  by  Civilis, 
473— battle  at,  481. 

OeUtee  PepUeola,  qumtor  to  Silanus,  96. 

(HmMua,  a  Boroan  knight,  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
and  condemned  to  suflbr,  108. 

Oemsmie,  RubelUuM,  consul,  136. 

GfmJfHie,  ThUm,  prosecutes  Yelento,  968. 

Qmdmttt  VMiua,  sent  with  a  detadmentof  the  legions 
to  chase  a  band  of  pirates  from  the  seas,  498. 

Oem6ia,naffle  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  426. 

Qtmonkif  the  chamel  of  malefoctors,  77,  and  n.— 
body  of  Sejanus  dragged  to  the,  and  exposed  to 
every  q)ecles  of  popular  outrsge,  147-HBaangled 
body  of  Sablnus  drsgged  to,  449— YHelllus  kUled  at, 
46a 

Glsfi/aiiiii,  a  trfbone,  sent  by  Nero  to  despatch  Yesti- 
nhis,296»297. 

Qtrmanietu,  the  immediate  descendant  of  Drusus,  sp- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  eight  legions  on  the 
Bhine,  5  adopted  by  Tiberius  as  his  own  son,  ib.^ 
dreaded  by  Tiberius,  7— commander-lnchief,  lb.i~ 
forms  connections  with  the  Boman  allies,  lb.— the 

/  idol  of  the  people,  lb.— Invested  with  proconsular 
honours,  11— his  seal  for  Tiberius  rises  whh  bis 

,  dignity,  16— resolved  to  perieh  rather  than  forfeit  his 

t  honour  to  the  emperor,  ib.— in  an  insurrection  of 
his  soldiers,  dragged  from  his  bed,  and  compelled 
to  deliver  up  the  purple  standard,  1^— addresses  the 
nmtineers,  lb.  21— appeases  his  soldien,  who  acknow- 

'  ledge  their  guilt,  and  supplicate  hfan  to  selea  for 
punishment  the  most  obnoitious,  lb.— the  ringleaders 
put  to  death,  92— equips  his  fleet  and  sails  down 
the  Bhine  to  crush  the  remains  of  the  sedition  at 
Yetera,  lb.— a  scene  of  fearful  carnage  follows,  23 
—enters  the  camp  and  weeps  over  the  tragic  spec- 
tacle, ib.— defeats  the  Germans,  34— in  the  Augus- 
un  sodality,  26— e  triumph  decreed  to,  lb.— hoiip 
oured  with  the  title  of  Imperaior,  27— his  soldiers 
bury  the  bones  of  their  countrymen  which  had  lain 
unlnterred  since  the  overthrow  of  Yams,  28-fighU 
Arminlus,  ilx  29— consults  regarding  the  German  war, 
40,  41— achieves  a  complete  victory,  and  raises  a 

«  pile  of  arms  as  a  trophy,  45— invedes  the  Marslans, 
46— recalled  by  Tiberius,  47— provinces  beyond  the 
Mediterranean  decreed  by  the  senate  to,  63— made 

/  commander^ln^ihief  wherever  he  goes,  lU— Blark  An- 
tony his  grand&ther  and  Augustus  Cvsar  his  great 

#  uncle,  64— dedicates  the  temple  of  Hope,  G6— joint 
consul  with  Tiberius,  67— gases  on  the  trojphies  of  vic- 
tory consecrated  by  Augustus,  and  the  lines  of  Mark 
Antony's  camp,  irith  mingled  emotions,  ib.-^)erse- 
.  cuted  by  FIso,  58, 59— gentle  qualities  of  his  nature,  ib. 
—appoints  Zeno  king  of  Armenia,  ib.— makes  a  pro- 
.  gross  into  Egypt  to  view  the  monuments  of  antiqui^, 
00— the  lesser  triumph  decreed  to,  62— attacked  by  a 
I  sadden  illntss,  63— supposes  it  to  be  eflba  of  poison 
;  conveyed  by  nso,64— 4akes  leave  of  his  friends  in  a 
'  dying  charge,  ib. — his  death,  ib^— lemented  by  the  pro- 
vinces, honoured  by  kings  and  regretted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  ib.— his  high  character,  lb.— his  fune- 
ral, ib.  66— parallel  between  him  and  Alexander,  ib. 
—day  of  his  funeral  remarkable  for  sorrow  In  various 
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ttuepta,  74— nbtriafl  deliven  hii  funeml  panegyric, 
107,  and  n.~Augufltui  thought  at  one  time  of  raiung 
him  to  the  fopreme  authority,  126. 

Q^rmanictu,  Yitelliua  nlutes  hie  eon  by  the  title  of, 
4M. 

Ggrmaiu,  the  aole  enemies  of  Rome,  6— their  minde  agi- 
tated by  hope  of  conquest,  lote  of  plunder,  and  the 
jarring  couneele  of  their  chiefs,  30— exasperated  at  the 
trophies  of  viclory  gained  by  Oermanjcus,  45— their 
martial  spirit  equal  to  the  Romans,  but  their  weapons 
and  manner  of  fighting  inferior,  ib.— detest  the  name 
of  king,  65— sing  the  praises  of  their  deceased  heroes, 
O,  and  n.— a  brave  and  warlilce  people,  396— expert 
In  swimming,  396,  484— period  when  the  treatise  on 
their  manners  was  written,  ^,  n.— character  of  that 
work,  ib.— an  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  Germans  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  political  systems  of  modern  Europe,  ib.  574— their 
own  account  of  their  origin,  and  the  origin  of  the 
name,  631,  532— their  form  and  stature,  533— charac- 
ter, ib.  574— notions  regarding  the  precious  metals, 
53^-(heir  military,  ib.— government,  535— tlieir  vene> 
ration  of  the  female  sex,  637— religion,  538-^supersti- 
tion,  640— popular  legislative  assemblies,  ib.— laws, 
641— arms,  643— clanships  of  feudal  institutions,  ib. 
—effects  of  these  institutions,  644— rude  architecture, 
646-^olhlng,  646— marriage,  647— domestic  manners, 
648— economy,  64S— customs  that  regulate  social  life, 
660 — hoiq;)ltallty,  651— conviviality,  652 — meat  and 
drink,  ib.— public  flpectacles,.653— gaming,  lb.— grades 
of  nodety,  654— agriculture,  655— fiinenl  ceremonies, 
ib. 

QermoHjf,  Ha  extent  and  boundaries,  629, 530, 673— the 
ftce  of  the  country,  soil,  cattle,  539, 634— cultivation 
of  the  soil  much  neglected,  644— form  of  its  villages, 
646— Its  iron  mines,  where  and  by  whom  wrought, 


Osrwum  vatf  occasion  of  it,  463— 466— defeat  of  Mum- 
mius  Lupercos,  40S— desertion  of  a  body  of  Batavlan 
auxiliaries,  ib.-^state  of  parties,  467— siege  of  Vetera, 
ib.-^ts  blockade,  468— advance  .of  a  reinforcement 
under  Flaccus,  lb.— disposition  of  the  soldiery,  ib.— 
his  reslgnalioo,  4fl9-lheir  continued  insubordination 
clwcked  by  Vocula,  ib.— circumstances  of  Clvills,  ib. 
—again  storms  Vetera  unsuccessfully,  470— eflbcts  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Cremona,  ib.— nego- 
tlatton  with  Givllls,  lb.— a  detachment  of  veterans 
from  Clvills  surprises  Vocula*s  camp  at  Gelduba,  471 
— Ihnlts  of  the  respective  commanders  In  that  afikir, 
ib.— Vocula's  successful  attempt  to  raise  the  selga  of 
Vetera,  473-4he  Romans  straitened  for  provisions,  lb. 
—a  convoy  surprised,  Oelduba  taken  and  a  victory 
gained  at  Novisium  by  Clvills,  llf.— «edition  of  the  Ro- 
aaans,  murder  of  Flaecua  and  escape  of  Vocula,  ib.  473 
—their  sulisequent  otwdition,  473— Uie  Treverians 
desert  from  the  Romans,  ib.— subsequent  stale  of 
aflkirs  In  Oaul  and  Germany,  479— a  conspiracy  in 
Gaul  against  the  Romans,  480-the  Gallic  auxiliaries 
swear  fidelity  to  the  empire  of  Gaul,  482— negoUation» 
between  the  Agripplnians  and  Tenclerians  end  suc- 
cessfully, 484— Labeo  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Ger- 
mans engages  Clvills,  but  his  army  deserts  to  the 
enemy  during  the  engagement,  ibi— consultation  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  German  army,  48^~the  storm  by 
sorprislng  the  Roman  camp  on  the  Mosella  nearly 
ioccessful,  490— the  Tungrians  and  Nervians  submit 
to  the  Romans,  ib.— ihe  British  fleet  burned  and  the 
Tungrians  defeated  by  the  Canlnefetes,  ib.— retreat  of 
Civllis  into  Bauvia,  after  being  defeated  in  a  decisive 
battle  at  Vetera,  606— unsuccessfia  surprisals  of  the 
Roman  army,  ib.— and  of  Cerealis,  607— the  war  ended 
In  a  naval  skirmish,  Ib. 

OttOt  a  fugitive  slave,  assuming  the  name  of  Scribonla- 


nus  Camerinus^  engages  the  Yoliv  Ib  a  phN,  < 
tecied  and  crucified,  ib. 

Gela,  Lueiiu,  commander  of  the  prior  Ian  gnard%  19 
—ever  fluctuates  between  good  and  evil,  194— dupu— d, 
21Z 

Giadiator$t  Dnisus  exhibits,  33-amphhheatn  for  thn 
exhibition  of,  built  by  Atilius,  gives  way  at  a  qiecta^ 
cle,  and  crushes  under  its  ruins  a  vast  assemblage,  1S7 
—shows  of^  prohibited  by  Nero,  on  accouDt  of  the  con- 
tributions levied  from  the  people  to  support  thfeiD« 
231— a  body  of,  detained  In  custody  at  Prwieste,  maka 
an  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  289— cut  to  fktctm 
by  the  Batavians,  399— under  the  command  of  Jnliar 
nue,  form  part  of  the  garrison  of  Tarracina, ' 
sion  for  their  eidiibition  bom  with  the 
andn. 

ff/eee,  name  of  amber  among  the  Germans,  S7%  and  a. 

Glieiu§  GaUuBy  informed  against  by  his  fiiend 
nus,  293— ordered  into  exile,  297. 

Glota.    SeeClota. 

OomeoMf  fort  of,  213,  and  n. 

Gotarze^f  seizes  the  throne  of  Puthia,  183-«  i 
ib.— abdicates  in  fevour  of  his  bnrther, 
and  again  mounts  the  throne,  ib.— 4les,  2QB. 

Golhiman»f  669— work  iron  mines,  ib.  and  n. 

Gcthonetf  nature  of  their  govermnent,  670^  and  n. 

Qcvemmentt  the  three  fonns,  monarchy,  ollgarcliy,  and 
democracy  cannot  exist  togelhar,  110  srime  think 
otherwise,  ib.  and  n. 

Gracchi,  acoooni  of  the  two,  fiS,  a.— inoilwr  eC  ikai  6Sit 
andn. 

Graedkitf  CaiU9,  an  orator,  649,  and  n- 

Graedtutf  SemproniuMf  24. 

Graechuty  Ctdua  fleiiyowAts,  100  |nlar,  163— nccoBis 
Granius,  173. 

QraeiUa,  VenUanay  her  intrepid  genius,  446. 

Qradna,  Ptrnqtonia,  a  woman  of  illustiionn  blitfa,  and 
wife  of  Plautus,  accused  of  embracing  the  ritM  of  a 
foreign  superstition,  234 — ^which  is  supposed  Iqr  Up- 
sius  and  others  to  be  the  ChrisUan  religion,  ibw  a. 

G^vBcmws,  JuUtUf  a  member  of  the  senat^dlnUagriAsd 
by  his  eloquence  and  philosophy,  686^ 

Oro^  mounfonw,  486. 

Gttdan  Alptf  406. 

Oranqrian  hilU,  opinions  respecting  their  sitnatlsB,  6V, 
n.— battle  of,  611, 613. 

Granius,  Quintua,  prosecntes  FIsO,  III, 

Granius  MatreeUuSf  prMor  of  Bithynfa^  accsKd  of  vio- 
lated majesty,  32--acqultted,  33. 

Granius  MarUanus,  member  of  senate,  attarked  by 
Calus  Gracchus  on  the  law  of  violated  .majas^, 
173. 

Granius  Bilvanus,  in  the  conspiracy  against  Nans  90^ 
sent  by  Nero  to  Seneca,  294— an  instrument  of  fiis 
cruelty  which  he  had  combined  to  revenge,  lb. — le- 
celves  a  free  pardon,  which  he  diadalns  to  eigoy,  and 
dies  by  his  own  hand,  S97. . 

Granius  7\Uius,  condemned  to  suffer  death,  173L 

Grvpfue,  his  malignity,  240. 

Graius,  Juiiusj  seised  and  loaded  with  irons,  8B9L 

Qratus,  Munatius,  In  the  conspiracy  against  Nan, 
289. 

GrtscSf  the  right  of  having  sanctuaries  assumed  bjall 
the  cities  cf,  93— deputaUons  from  to  Rome  beard  on 
the  subject  of  sanctuaries,  108— a  colony  from,  said  to 
be  formerly  settled  on  the  opposite  coast  of;  12B— 
Olympics  of,  258— Cadmus  peases  Into,  and  teaches  the 
people  the  art  of  writing,  186-gari>  of;  in  vogoe  at  a 
Roman  festival,  254— Tiapezund  founded  in  aaciaat 
times  by  a  colony  from,  438— refinements  of,  686. 

Greek  inscriptions  said  to  have  been  found  on  ceitnin 
monuments  in  Germany,  633. 

Greeks,  literary,  in  the  retinue  of  Tiberius, 
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•d  iiprtmiiiiBd  tkrown  from  roclu  and  preciplcet 
Into  tlw  MA,  151— ptj  dlTtne  howmn  to  tha  memorjr 
oC  ThaophuMC,  16l--lbnd  of  tiaditloii  «nd  the  deco- 
ntlooi  of  ftbulooa  nuntiTe,  384— eonaidered  it  hon- 
ourable to  exhibit  in  the  public  gamei,  638,  and  n. 

Oriphu$f  PMiuSf  senior,  440,  and  n. 

ChrcvMt  the  onlf  sanctuariet  of  the  Genuana,  539. 

Ougtmiantf  their  origin,  469,  n. 

Oyarwf,  itland  of,  9S— dreary,  uncultivated,  and  inhoa> 

pitable,  ib.~^earth  of  water  In,  114. 
Ojfmnanum  dedicated  by  Nero,  9e^~0trttck  with  light- 

atng  and  burned  to  the  ground,  379l 


MtUHt,  87— winter  feta  In  at,  with  intenae  ri- 
gour, 123. 

BaUearMUtuBj  191 

Sdlattu,  the  eunuch,  convoTi  poison  to  Clandlua,  220. 

aUwt  a  citj  of  Parthla,  174. 

Bbmmon,  JypiUrf  oracle  of,  488,  and  n. 

Sanmbal  threatanaan  irruption  into  Italy,  434— haa  but 
one  eye,  4l^ 

BaUriMBj  QfUnhu,  aUrma  the  gloomy  temper  of  Tibe- 
riua,  U— attending  at  the  palace  to  oflbr  an  apology, 
narrowly  eacapea  being  put  to  death  by  the  guarda, 
lb.— aaved  by  the  Interposition  of  the  amperor'a  mo- 
ther, lb.— Introducea  to  the  aenate,  aa  a  aut^a  for 
debate,  the  luxury  of  the  timea,  49— hla  adulation  to 
Tiberiua,  93— hia  death,  19(Miifl  chanctar  aa  aa  ora* 
tor,  lb.  and  n. 

BbtaruM,  iJumliM,  conaul,  S17. 

HaUHm  Agr^ipa,  tribune  of  the  paople,  94  oaarty 
allied  to  Oermanicua,  57— appointed  prator,  lb.— 
oonaul  elect,  69— conaul,  90— aiucka  ceitain  conaola,' 

ua 

BaUrim  Amitmimu,  yaarly  atipand  gnmad  to,  231 

JBUtef^  an  enftiBcUiad  aUta,a  paitj  is  the  ninrdar  of 
Sllanua,2B3. 

,574^  and  IL 


JhfaaWiwa,  originally  a  eaUie  nation,  387,  and  n.—de. 
teted  by  Gselna,  aeB-occnpy  tha  Maine  and  the 
Hhina,5G7,  aada« 

AJffMBna  Prl^em  oomiMnda  a  lagion,  S14-tribana  of 
the  pao^  199  anuaia  Obaltiunloa  Sablnua  of  az- 
tortion,  989-aon-ln-law  to  Thnaaa,  Sll— haaiahod 
oat  of  Italy,  81S— pnMor  elect,  414— diflhn  from  an 
opinion  of  TkaUiua,  ttv— daUvan  hia  awntimanta  in  a 
manly  atraln,  on  a  raaoluUon  to  raboUd  the  eapltol, 
460— hia  hiatory,  ibi  and  n.  461— on  tha  tnaaury,  46!i- 
acenaea  Marcal]ua,476-Ukaaanaeti^  part  in  Uying 
the  fcundation  of  the  capitol,  479--&lla  a  Tkthnto  hia 
republican  apirii  under  the  emperor  Yeapaalan,  603— 
anlogiaed  by  Senecio,  6SI— recapitulation  of  hia  hialo. 
fy,  M3,  n^— of  conaommata  wiadom,  yat  not  an  expert 
orator,  633L 

aaMdiMa,  aon  of  Helvkllua  Priacoa,  peraecuted,  600. 

OniodkMiiu,  63. 

AvtMiee,  Egyptian,  afflrmed  by  the  Egyptlana  to  be 
aeveral  thonaand  years  anterior  to  the  Grecian,60,  n.— 
conquera  Lydia,  and  ealabllahea  a  temple  In  the  Or- 
tyglan  grove,  94— enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Greece, 
117— Ootaraea  oflfera  up  a  aacrlfice  to,  on  Mount  Sam- 
bnloa,  902— inapirea  the  dreama  of  the  prieata,  lb.— 
great  altar  of;  906— vlaitor  and  gueat  of  E  vander,  286— 
.tradition  among  the  Germans,  that  their  country  waa 
▼Wted  by,  632— no  warlike  nation  in  ancient  timea 
that  did  not  boaai  iu  own,  lb.  n.— a  name  given  to 


leaderaof  various  colonial  emigranta,  ib.  n.- 
aacriflce  to,  538— pillars  of,  662. 

Herculeuu^  commander  of  a  galley,  glvea  the  flrat  Mow 
to  Agrippioa,  290. 

BercjftUan  farft^  65— about  nine  days'  journey  in 
breadth,  556,  n. 

Herennitu  GalltUf  commander  of  the  first  legion,  466 
of  the  thirteenth,  469— abused  by  the  soldiery,  lb.— 
secured  In  chains,  482,  murdered,  486,  490. 

Htretmiiu  Senecio  writes  the  life  of  Helvidius,andthua 
Inflames  the  rage  of  DomHian,582  and  n.— his  life  and 
death,  ib. 

Bermagoraty  a  rhetorician,  651,  and  n. 

Hermionf^  531. 

Hemninduriaiu  expel  Catualda  from  the  throne,  612— 
Vibiiiius  their  king,  906-d«feat  the  Caltians,  243- 
their  country,  66&-their  peculiar  privileges  among 
the  Romans,  568  and  n. 

Berod  placed  on  the  throne  of  Judea  by  BSark  Antony, 
502,  and  n. 

Herth,  Earth,  worshipped  by  various  nations  of  Garmn* 
ny,  567  and  n. 

Biero^VTA. 

BierootuareOf  city  of,  55— cltlzena  of,  91 

Bilariut  accuaea  Rufua,  406— condemned  to  poniab- 
ment,  lb: 

IBrtiutf  conaul,  8,  and  n. 

Bupo,  Rcmamuj  a  mercenary  advocate,  32,  and  n.— 
accuaea  Seneca,  269. 

BSsUtutf  a  centurion,  225. 

Bitt€rtPubUiuAUUiua,hMMihB  command  In^nnonU*. 
207. 

Jibmsr,  498— hia  veraea  often  decide  the  llmlta  of  dis- 
puted landa,  lb.  &— hia  fiuna  at  laaat  equal  to  that  of 
6C1. 
!,  a  paopla  of  Cillcla,  89. 

Banet,  663^  667,  and  n. 

flbroMtts,  PulvtUv*,  consul,  448b 

BordtoniuB,  FbieeMS,  hia  mental  and  bodily  Imbecility,. 
347— no  oppoaitloa  to  the  revolt  under  VitelUua  to  be . 
apprehended  firom,  363-ordera  the  Llngonlan  depu- 
tiea  to  leave  the  camp  at  dead  of  night,  ib.— hia  alug- 
giah  indolence  in  the  acene  of  aeditioua  conftialon, 
364— commander  on  the  frontiers  bordering  on  tha 
Rhine,  403— a  friend  to  Vespasian's  cause,  463— afibcts 
to  have  no  auaplcion  of  Civilia,  465— deteated  by  hia 
men,  468— the  aoldiera  Inaiat  that  he  ahall  reaign  tha 
command  to  Vocula,  469— hia  reaignation,  Itx— (heir 
rage  agalnat  hhn,  ib.— murdered  by  the  infuriate  aol- 
diera, ^3, 473. 

Bonttiant  aubmit  to  Agricola,  6lS-place  of  their  habi- 
tation, ib.n. 

Hmmu,  freedman  of  Yeapa^an,  427— raiaed  to  the 
equeatrian  rank,  473. 

ArCalna,  JMbrMM,  287. 

ArfaiMAis,  tha  orator,  5l|  and  n.— treatise  of  Cicero 
called,  645. 

Bjf/MpUj  people  of,  121 

Bjfperidett  lives  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  646. 

Bjfreaiuaf  Macedoniana  of,  56— on  the  frontiera  of  Scy- 
thla,  172-Artabanua  found  in,  174-Gocanea  wltl^ 
drawato,181 

Ift  J 

Jardeutumf  a  hill  at  Rome,  440,  and  n. 

Janu9f  temple  of,  founded  by  Caiua  Duillnia,  56. 

JoMony  171. 

Javelin,  inalance  of  the  Roman  uae  of  flaming  javallna, 

468. 
Idxigiaiu,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  907— engaged  to  CQ, 

operate  with  the  Roroana,  421 
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Acrlofif )  take  poneMion  of  the  city  of  Artaxatai  171— 
detcended  from  the  Theaflaliaoj,  ib.— war  between  the 
Armenlaiii  and,  212. 

Jcelua,  Martiamuaj  348-gTatiflei  hte  nanow  spirit  at  the 
ezpenM  of  the  emperor  and  the  pabllc,  a5&— amasees 
enormouf  wealth  by  plunder,  367— diee  bj  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  360. 

henUxnti  their  districu,  906,  n.— live  in  friendship  with 
Rome',  ib.— defeated,  ib. — king  of  tiui  267. 

/da,  itfoKiU,  497. 

OiMtavUitm  VaU,  44,  and  n. 

JeruMolemf  beeieged,  381,  6(0-de0crIption  of;  SOS— its 
natural  and  artificial  strength,  503Anodem  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  city,  613. 

Jboe,  their  ceremonies  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  Roman 
senate,  68— Tacitus  never  thoroughly  acquainted  him- 
•elf  with  their  history,  68,  n.  497,  n.— their  territory 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  206— diibrent  ac> 
counts  of  their  origin,  497,  496— their  history,  ib.— 
their  religion  and  customs,  lb.— their  country,  600— 
their  condition  under  the  Assyrians,  Modes  and  Per- 
sians, and  Macedonians*  602— sketch  of  their  history 
from  the  conquest  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  till 
a  portion  of  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  ib.— origin  of  their  vrar  with  the  Romans, 
50&— unsuccessful  struggles  of  Cesdus  Oallus,  ib.~ 
Vespasian,  in  two  campaigns,  reduces  all  the  country 
but  Jerusalem,  ib.— the  Jews  enjoy  a  year  of  repose, 
ib.— Vespasian  leaves  Titus  to  prosecute  the  war, 
who  encamps  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  ib.— the 
Jews,  after  obstinate  fighting,  retire  within  their  gates, 
lb.— the  number  of  people  within,  and  their  factions, 
504— their  inauspicious  portents  and  prodigies,  and 
peculiar  applications  of  the  prophecies,  ib.— character 
of  the  inl&abitants,  and  dispositions  of  Titus,  lb.— 
short  recapitulation  of  the  affidrs  of  the  Jewish  war, 
with  tlie  weighty  reasons  for  a  modem  pen  to  supply 
tile  unfortunate  loss  of  the  original  continuation  oi  so 
important  a  matter,  612— natural  causes  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  re-stated,  ib.— description  of 
Jerusalem,  613— examination  of  the  state  of  ajfiiirs  on 
the  recommencement  of  the  war,  ib.— state  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  their  factions^  614— a  treacherous  strata^ 
gem  of  the  Jews,  6I&— progress  of  the  Romans,  ib.— 
eflbcts  of  the  clemency  of  Titus,  lb.— the  tliree  fac- 
tions, after  much  struggling,  reduced  to  two,  616— 
Titus  storms  the  town  a  second  time,  and  raxes  the 
houses  to  the  ground,  ib.— difficulty  of  reducing  Mount 
Moriah  and  Mount  Zlon,  ib.— lAlon  of  the  two  fac- 
tions, and  their  sally,  517— effects  of  fiimine  among 
the  Jews,  ib.— their  horrid  and  complicated  miseries, 
ib.— horrible  case  of  a  woman  murdering  and  cooking 
her  own  infiuit,  ib.— acceptance  by  many  of  Titus's 
amnesty  and  voluntary  surrender,  ib.— a  massacre, 
518— capture  of  the  fort  and  tower  of  Antonla,  lb.— 
deputation  of  Josephus  by  Titus,  ib.— a  coundi  of 
war,  ib.— the  temple  attacked,  forced,  and  burned 
to  the  ground,  619— reflections  concerning  that  an- 
cient fabric,  ib.— operations  against  Moiint  Zlon,  and 
negotiations,  ib.— Zlon  stormed,  G20— punlslmient  of 
those  who  survived  the  carnage,  ib^-H^f  Jolm  and  Si- 
mon, ib.  621. 

JZtttm,  1G2— inhabitants  of,  boast  Uiat  Troy  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Roman  people,  124— Nero,  to  display  his 
eloquence,  undertakes  their  cause,  and  procures  an 
exemption  from  imposts,  217. 

JBjfrieum,  6— commotions  in,  22,  24— Oermanicus  sails 
along  the  coast  of;  67— Drusus  sets  out  for  the  army  in, 
76— the  army  in,  goes  over  to  the  interest  of  Vespa- 
sian, 412. 

inaga  considered  by  the  Germans  unworthy  of  supe- 
rior beings,  639  and  even  symbolic  representations, 
B70. 


.ftidja,  remarkable  adventure  of  some  msithaau  of  tbai 
country  related  by  Pliny,  006^  n. 

LiduSf  JuliuSf  87. 

btfanU^  treatment  of,  in  Germany,  549— among  the  Fbb- 
nlans,  674. 

btfantry,  the  strength  of  the  armies  of  the  Britons  lay 
in  infantry,  593. 

StguiomeTf  uncle  of  Arminius,  27— declares  in  his 
vour,  ibi— urges  the  assault  of  the  Roman  camp^  T 
is  wounded  in  the  defeat  of  the  GermanS}  ib. 

ItiMteiiu  CegiritOt  pnefectof  the  camp,  236. 

Atntbriant  force  their  way  into  the  senate,  190. 

John^  otherwise  called  Bargiont,  a  Jewish  lisader,60l- 
his  punishment,  620. 

Ionian  seaa^  b7. 

Jordan^  description  of  the  river,  501. 

Jo9epku9  commands  the  garrison  at  Jotapata  In  Galilee, 
326— his  views  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  618— 
his  aflbctionate  address  to  his  countrymen,  ib. 

helandy  sea  between  Britain  and,  aOB-descripdoD  of; 
604— opinion  of  Agricola  regarding,  ib. 

/ran,  apparent  scarcity  of  it  ansong  the  OermaBS,  I 
mines  of  it  wrought  by  the  tribe  of  GolhinlaBs»  i 
use  of  it  imknown  among  the  jBslyansi  672. 

liMNirieiM,  a  Roman  general,  91 

Jno/Uone,  the  allies  of  Rome,  235. 

Ititj  a  chapel  dedicated  to,  483— wonfaipped  by  the 
vians,  639,  and  n. 

Jctevonee,  their  territory,  631. 

iirtr»Vi,40a 

Baly,  31— tbrtile  plains  of,  34— Spattaeas  spreads 
lation  with  sword  and  fire  through  the  realms  of;  9&- 
asserted  to  be  not  incapable  of  supplying  fit  and  ^de 
senators,  190— when  wholly  reduced  to  aobjectiiaa, 
foreign  provinces  augment  the  public  ravenw,  ib.— 
the  granary  that  formeriy  supplied  foreign  marlESls, 
212— ravaged  to  supply  the  prodigality  of  Nero,  SS— 
a  tincture  of  ancient  manners  remains  in  its  more 
remote  parts,  302— overwhelmed  with  fiilsmftiiSb 
344— a  destructive  peace  established  in,  4D2— obliged 
to  maintain  numerous  armies  In  an  impoverished 
state,  40&— considered  a  conquered  country  by  Amo- 
nlus,  439. 

JtalictUf  son  of  Flavins  the  brother  of  Arminins,  IST. 

Jlalieu$t  a  king  of  the  Sueviahs;  424-Agfals  for  Vespa- 
sian, 430. 

JtaUeutf  SiUuty  a  vritneas  to  the  treaty  of  Ssbinns  and 
Vitellius,  445. 

BaUe  legion  commanded  by  Junius  Blaaus^  365-rcan- 
manded  by  Manlhis  Valens,  306. 

Aunea,  206. 

Kun'tts,  a  creature  of  Sllana,  employed  to  frame  an  ac- 
cusation against  Agrippina,  229— sent  into  exile,  991— 
receives  a  pardon,  251. 

Jitba  reigns  In  Mauritania,  105— history  of  his  fiither,  Un 
n.— his  own  previous  history,  ib.— Ptolemy  his  «», 
111,  and  n.— AlbinuB  usurps  ihe  name  of,  403. 

Judtta  prays  to  be  relieved  from  oppressive  taxes,  5^— 
converted  Into  a  Roman  province,  205,  502 — Christ 
suflers  in,  under  Pontius  Pilate,  287— the  Christiaa 
religion  spreads  with  recruited  vigour  in,  and  tliaiice 
to  Rome,  288 — Ccsaroi,  the  metropolis  o^  41<^-che 
flame  of  war  blazes  in,  460— Titus  aippeinted  by  his 
father  to  complete  the  reduction  of,  497 — he  advances 
into,  Bt  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  ib. — histoiy  d, 
60O-60a 

JuganUtf  Venusius  born  in  tlie  city  of  the,  21 1. 

JuUuB  BrigantieuSt  a  Batavian,  joins  Cacina,  391— 4is 
tlnguished  by  his  seal  in  tlie  service  of  Rome,  607 — 
his  hatred  to  his  uncle  Civilis,-ib.— his  deathf  ib. 

JuUtu  biduM  heads  a  detachment  against  FKoiis,  87. 

Juiiua  Afimeicetes,  aflbctiil^  cirriitniances  attenitlBg 
his  death,  431. 
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A(2li(tilArteiM^  an  Mrly  tad  fahliftil  friend  of  Tiberiof, 

emcntiBd  by  his  order,  161. 
JuUm  MariiaUa,  a  milUanr  tribune,  364. 
JuUuM  MaximH$t  a-commender  under  .Civilla,  471. 
JmXiiw  JHontamUt  untntenlionaUy  woimde  Nero  In  one 

of  hie  midnight  Hole,  and  te  condemned  to  die,  231. 
JuUtu  Paulus,  of  royal  descent,  pM  to  death  on  a  false 

charge  of  rebellion,  463. 
JuliuB  PtUgnutf  commander  in  Ci^ipadocia,  214-held 

In  derision  Ibr  his  mental  and  natural  deformitj,  lb.— 

his  perfidy,  ib. 
JuUu9  PlacidtUf  tribune  of  a  cohort,  463. 
JuHug  PoUio,  engaged  bjr  Nero  in  a  plot  against  Britan- 

nlcus,  2Z8. 
JuUua  Poathmmu9i  an  instrument  of  villany  in  the  hands 

of  Drusus*  widow,  108. 
JuUtu  PriacuM  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  pr»to- 

rian  guards,  414— establishes  a  party  in  opposition  to 

his  coadjutor,  415— his  rapacity,  lb.— ordered  to  take 

possession  of  the  Apennines,  441— returns  to  Yitel- 

llus,  443, 444-despatches  himself;  463. 
JuU^»  aaXrimUt  480— causes  himself  to  be  proclafaned 

by  the  title  of  Casar,  486— puU  himself  at  the  head  of 

an  undlscifJlined  multitude,  and  is  defbated  by  the  Se 

qnanlans,  ib.— methods  he  uiwd  to  protract  his  life,  lb.— 

memorable  fidelity  of  his  wile,  ib. 
JuUua  Baermiir,  a  leader  in  a  revolt,  87— his  flight  and 

suicide,  89. 
JuHui  Skamdrnt,  a  man  of  genius  and  an  ornament  to 

the  fbmm,  631— Quimillian's  high  estimation  of  him, 

lb.n. 
Juiiui  TVfurdmis  In  the  conlbderaey  against  Nero, 

989. 
Juliu9  TWor,  4B0--proceeds  with  a  strong  force  to  the 

Agrippinian  colony,  4B&— defiMted  by  Sextilius,*4fi6— 

passes  over  the  Bhine,  606— his  escape  at  Orinnes, 

607. 
JuUu$  Vmdts,  396— total  root  of  his  anny,  332— fiills 

upon  liis  sword  and  dies,  lb. 
JiUimuu  Tntius  evades  a  plot  laid  for  his  life,  41S— de- 
prived of  the  prvtorship,  ^3-4he  dignity  restored  to 

him,  474. 
JuUui  Antamut  put  to  death  for  adultery  with  Julia, 

lao. 

Jmau  VirgiUamUf  member  of  the  senate  put  to  death, 
194. 

Junia,  sister  of  Bmtus,  her  riches,  death,  and  legacies, 
99,  and  n. 

Jbiwa  Calvina,  sister  of  Sllanus,  accused  of  incest,  90D 
—banished  out  of  luly,  lb.— recalled,  361. 

Jwda  SUana  divorced  from  Caius  Silius,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Messallna,  186— accuses  Agrippina,  2i9-«ent 
Into  exile,  saO-dies,  961. 

Jtmia^  mother  of  Furlus  Scrlbonianus,  91& 

J^RMm /amj/y,  80, 96, 9B3. 

Jumua  Bkuu$y  commander,  12— warmly  opposes  a  se- 
dition among  his  soldiers,  l^-punishee  several  of  the 
offenders,  14— Appointed  proconsul  of  Africa,  86— this 
offlce  continued  to,9&— a  triumph  granted  to,  97— salut> 
ed  by  the  title  of  Imperator,  9& 

Jfunhf  BUmtUf  son  of  Blasus,  deputed  by  the  insurgents 
to  treat  with  the  prince,  13— commands  under  his  fa^ 
ther,  9&— presides  in  the  province  of  Lyons,  3G&— his 
mind  large  and  liberal,  his  Urth  illustrious,  his  sphrit 
and  possessions  equally  vast,  408— supplies  Vltelllus 
with  a  suitable  train,  403— particulars  of  his  death, 
436,438. 

Jmim  Litpiit  accuses  Titelllus,  212. 

JimniM  JMbresttus,  consul  elect,  263. 

Jutum§  MemHem^  474— his  chanctBr,6Zl. 

Jmdm  0M«,  praior,  96-banlshed,  176. 

JimlMa  Rmwtkmw,  his  ambiguous  conduct  in  the  senats, 
136,187. 


/tmiaie  flIifaMMs  cnwted  consul,  19ft-Hieteeiidid  firam  tha 
house  of  Cmnr,  223-^poisoned  at  the  Instigation  of 
Agrippina,  ib.— on  account  of  his  Inactivity  called  bj 
CaliguU  *  The  Golden  Calf,*  ib. 

Jiadut  Mareu$  Silamu,  consul,  60— distinguished  by  his 
eloquence,  81— moves  that  the  year  shall  take  its  dale 
from  tlie  tribunes,  93— governor  of  Africa,  477. 

Jumua  Cahn  SUamUy  proconsul  of  Asia,  accused  of 
extortion,  96— banished  to  the  isle  of  Cythera,  96-his 
sister  Torquata,  ib. 

Juniua  SUauu^  Ludua,  199, 900-puts  an  end  to  his 
Ufe,201. 

Juniua  Stlamua  Tanjuatua  compelled  by  Nero  to  destroy 
himself  on  account  of  his  royal  descent,  283L 

Juniua  SikmuB  7\jrqutUu8,  L>,  dreaded  bj  nso  for  his 
high  descent  and  rare  accomplishments,  291— Accused, 
303— his  fortitude  In  death,  304. 

Juno,  an  ancient  privilege  claimed  for  the  temple  o^ 
108— prayers  and  sacrifices  oflfored  to,  287— <hapel  o4 
376. 

JupUer,  a  temple  dedicated  to,  46— gifts  presented  to, 
49-worshipped  by  the  Stratoniceans,94— Salamlnlan, 
ib.— temple  of;  struck  by  lightning,  231— Capltolinus, 
980-Stator,  chapel  of  built  by  Romulus,  286  the  De- 
liverer, 296-*Vindex,  298-temple  of;  448-4he  Conser- 
vator, Domitlan  builds  a  chapel  to,  449— he  dedicates  a 
magnificent  temple  to  the  Guardian,  lb. 

Jiislwe,  MiMudua,  provokes  by  severity  the  finry  of  the 
soldiers,  49Sb 

IsaUat  king  of  the  Adlabenlana.  903. 


LabeOi  Pmnptmiuaf  121.-he  and  his  wife  aommh  suicide, 
168. 

LabeOtTUidiuateS. 

Zjocadamonianaf  dispute  between,  and  Messenians,190— 
no  orators  among,  680. 

Liaeaniuaf  consul,  283. 

LaHOf  a  vestal  virgin,  dies,  280. 

LaUua,  Cmua,  an  orator,  689— consul,  lb.  n. 

Lanaa  Vipaaniua,  found  guilty  of  rapacity,  233. 

Laariaa,  father  of  Ulysses,  633. 

Laka,  Velinus,  34— lakes  of  Campania,  93, 353— Fuclnus, 
216— Bai»,  948— Lucrine,  219-Avexnus,  286— Curtlan, 
358— Curtlus,  402— Fundane,  446-Asphaltlc  in  Jodea, 
description  of,  601,  and  n. 

Lamia,  ^liua,  his  history  and  character,  167,  and  n. 

Zonguftardt  Join  Armlnlus,  64— reinstate  Italicus  in  his 
dominions,  188— their  history,  667,  and  n. 

Lanuvium,  a  municipal  town,  89. 

Laodireot  66— people  of,  124— destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  soon  recovers  its  former  splendour,  266. 

Latiniua  LaHaria,  combines  to  ruin  Steblnus,  129— his 
punishment,  168. 

LaUniua  Ptuidua,  proprntor  of  Mysia,  63— his  death,  lb. 

Latin  language,  42— festival,  116,  and  n. 

LaHum,  106— rights  and  privileges  of;  98B. 

Laiana,  91— Cobus  the  fiuher  of;  218. 

Ltbanon,  the  highest  mountain  In  Judaa,  601— JotdUft 
derives  its  source  firom,  lb. 

Laamiua,  the  murder  of  Galba  attributed  to,  358L 

Lanwviana,  situation  of  their  country,  671,  and  n. 

LanUnua,  Tartniiua,  drawn  Into  a  plot  by  FaUanus, 
960. 

Lmtutua  Onaiua,  whh  Drums  in  Gennany,  16— derives 
imporiance  from  his  age  and  military  character,  lb.— 
his  proposal  regarding  the  sumeme  of  Drusus,  49- 
an  augur,  93— moves  a  mitigation  In  the  punishment 
of  Sllanus,  99— falsely  acoised,  IIS— his  death  and 
chancer,  190. 

Ltpida,  her  trial  and  ponishmenl,  80. 
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Zapida,  niother  of  MeHalina,  196. 

Ltpidnti  ^-deprived  of  his  legioiM,  4— grows  grey  in 
■lothi  8— undone  by  treachery,  9. 

J^epidutt  iMl,  qualified  to  hold  the  imperial  difoity,  10, 
11— regent  and  guardian  to  the  children  of  Ptolemy, 
defends  bis  sister,  80— named  for  the  proconsulship  of 
Africa,  which  he  declines,  8&-4ii8  opposition  to  the 
severe  punishment  of  an  unfortunate  poe^c  eologist, 
90— his  humanity  praised  by  Tiberius,  lb.— petitions 
permission  to  repair  the  basilick  of  Fftulus,  97— his 
character,  11&— f»x>consul  of  Asia,  126— his  influence, 
189— his  death  and  illustrious  descent,  IBT'. 

£qiMs,98,47& 

Lubo$t  68— Its  delic^tful  scenes,  isa 

Xrfwidn*,  366. 

LuduM  Idbo,  39. 

Liba-  DrunUf  his  character,  47- induced  to  join  a  con- 
spiracy, ib.— accused,  48,  and  n.— stabs  hhnself,  48, 
49-his  betrayer,  114. 

Libyat  60^  61. 

Lidniuat  MdreuM^  consul,  IST. 

Idefniutf  Marewt  consul,  283. 

•tddmuMf  Proeulutf  prefect  of  the  prfttorians,  375-^)os- 
sesses  the  whole  confidence  of  Olho,  ib.— unskilful  in 
military  aflUrs,  but  the  reverse  in  mischief,  ib.— coun- 
sels Otho  to  engage,  396— the  chief  authority  in  the 
hands  of,  397— his  fraud  procures  a  pardon  from  Yitel- 
lius,  404. 

JUgiantf  207— their  country  and  po¥rer,  669,  and  n. 

lAguTt  Fan'itf,  169. 

IdguriOy  306— a  descent  made  on  the  coast  o(  686L 

Xingonuj  feel  the  severity  of  Oalba*s  edicts,  369-join 
Vitelllus,  364— well  disposed  towaids  him,  306  hoO' 
oured  with  the  privileges  of  Roman  dUxens,  ^1— Ssp 
binus  destroys  the  monuments  of  the  alliaacs  bstwssn 
Bome  and  the,  486— discomfited  l3y  the  Sequanians, 
lb.— attack  the  Romans,  489. 

Umu  tht  7%^(m  said  to  have  invented  16  letters, 
186. 
y  IdviOf  wife  of  Augustus,  4— suspected  to  be  guilty  of 
causing  the  death  of  Gains  and  Lucius  Cs»sar,5— her 
wickedness  supposed  to  influence  the  health  of  her 
husband,  lb.— she  hides  his  death,  G— declared  one  of 
the  emperor's  heirs,  7— the  senate  offers  the  incense 
of  adulation  to,  11— receives  the  title  of  Mother  of  her 
Country,  ib.— beholds  Agrippina  with  malice,  16»  64— 
raises  Urgulania  above  the  control  of  law,  50— pro- 
tects ^Plancina,  77,  78— dangerously  ill,  9fr— raises  a 
statue  to  Augustus,  and  offends  the  Jealous  temper  of 
Tiberius,  ib.— supports  Julia  in  exile,  ISO-dies,  136^ 
several  occorrencss  in  her  history,  ib.— bar  charac- 
ter, ib. 

LiviOf  wife  of  Drusos,  Gi,  118— siftar  of  GeiflBUdeoii 
08— delivered  of  twins,  ib.— Sejuuis  irfaimphs  ovsr  hsr 
honour,  104— becomes  an  accompUcs  in  the  nordsr  of 
her  husband,  ib.— put  to  death,  149— the  senate  thun- 
ders forth  decrees  against  her  memory  and  statues, 
167. 

LoUta  Pmdttna  aspires  to  the  imperial  bed,  199— 
ordered  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  205— 4ier  ashes 
brought  to  Rome,  and  a  mausoleum  erected  to  her 
memory,  251. 

LoUiiu,  Afarctts,  89-consul,  199. 

Zondon,  858,  and  n. 

Langmutf  JBmiliugf  murders  Vocula,  482— killed,  483. 

Longeiua  Pompeiu$f  366. 

LueamOf  191, 41% 

Lucan,  Awmsus,  the  poet,  enters  the  plot  against  Nero, 
989-'Nero  an  enemy  to  the  feme  of,  ib.— impeaches  his 
mother,  38S^  and  n.— his  condua  at  his  execution,  297, 
and  n.— his  poem  a  treasure  of  sentiments  worthy  of 
a  Roman,  306,  n.— his  riches,  ib.— his  father  Mela,  ib.— 
his  poetry,  663,  and  n. 


iMdiiuBf  the  poet,  iavenls  satire,  637,  n. 

iMcUifu  Ba$»u9  raised  to  the  eomimnd  of  two  Amis, 
417-<hink8  himself  entitled  to  be  made  prefect  of  the 
praetorian  guards,  418— revenges  his  disappoioled  am- 
bition by  turning  from  Vitellius  to  Cecina,  ib.— avows 
himself  the  author  of  the  treason,  437— ordered  to 
embark  for  Atria  under  gnard,  ib.— sent  with  a  pai^ 
to  restore  peace  in  Campania,  469. 

LueiuM  Anteniuf  dies,  190-4i8  noble  ancestry,  ib. 

LueiuB  Anueius  dies  under  the  executioner,  173L 

Liuitu  VoTtu  degraded  for  his  rapacity,  and  resttntd 
to  his  honours,  231 

LueretitUf  the  poet,  667,  and  n. 

LueretiuSf  S^ritu,  pntfect,  161,  n. 

iMcuUuSf  Luciu§,  117— a  village  purchased  by,  at  a  vast 
price  177,  and  n. 

£mcu»i  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Yocontiaas,  367. 

Luppiaj  the  river,  27— fort  upon,  invested,  41. 

Lupua,  Cornelius,  killed,  236. 

Li^putf  Cwtiu8f  qusBstor,  crushes  a  conspiracy,  113l 

LupuBf  JuniuSf  accuses  Vitellius,  212. 

iMpust  Numisiua,  obtains  consular  omamenls,  379. 

ZtMi/ania,240,348. 

Ltuiua  Satumintu  cut  ofl^  238. 

LutoriuM  Priaeu»f  Omta,  author  of  a  poem  mi  the  daaih 
of  QermanicttSf  89— sunangled  in  la  dungeon  fer  hH 
duplicity,  90. 

Ljfdoy  66— people  of,  231. 

LjfevrguM  ostabHshes  the  political  conslltntiao  of  Sparta, 
81— a  Grecian  orator,  668. 

Ljfdia  conquered  by  Hercules,  91— takes  Its  nains  frcm 
Lydus,  194— inhabhaats  of,  rapidly  increase,  ib. 

i^fdiM,  a  snmich,  administers  poison  to  Driisos,  101^ 
107— put  to  the  mcky  and  confesses  the  particulars  cf 
Uistragady,149. 

XyoMiiioiiaiilghtPBdacsdtosshesbyfirSiSaBkand  n. 
— Nafo  grants  a  remlttafice  to  Uis  sulferan  Ib,  fiiL 

lysfas^  ths  sololmiod  omor,  M,  B. 


M 


Jllbesdon,  PMUp  <fy  a  city  founded  by,  87. 

JMoesdoRia,  a  Roman  province,  a^-HraUetod 
esqiense  of  supporting  a  proconsular 
lb.-«dded  to  MMia»  31 

MaeedoniofUf  their  wars,  121— oo  orators  mnxmg,  68QL 

JMbeedoriians  ^  ll^reoR^  their  suflbrings  bjr  aa  anith- 
quake,  and  exemption  from  imposts,  66^  58. 

Macadonica,  a  legion  so  called,  430, 

JUbesr,  Pon^oeitUf  protor,  32. 

AfiMvino,  Pofnpeto,  condemned  to  banisbmeut,  164, 

A^ers^  pnsfect  of  the  pnetorian  guards,  163— hia  ennkg 
rains  Scanns,  169— Fulcinhis  speaks  of,  in  th«  Uiuv- 
est  terms,  173--4n  the  lenith  of  his  power,  175— his  in- 
veterate hatred  to  Arruntlus,  176-selected  to  work  the 
downfel  of  Sejanns,  177— causes  Tiberias  to  be  amo- 
thered,  178. 

Afotto,  PoppsBus  Sabiaus  governs,  34— Latinins  Fiandas 
propnetor  oi^  63— two  legions  in,  K16— legions  o^ 
declare  In  favour  of  Otho,  370— able  to  send  mirBtr- 
ous  forces  into  the  field,  395— the  tbeatro  of  ^ 
611. 

MaviuB  Pudeni,  dSS, 

Magttttg,  brother  of  PIso,  his  death,  360. 

Mdgif  their  mysteries,  47— banished  out  of  Itnlj, 
consultations  with,  held  criminal,  205, 311- 
in  the  creed  of  the  Pailhian,  3901  / 

MagneHOf  suffers  bj  an  earthquake,  66. 

Magmtiaevmf  Batavian  cohorts  quartered  at, 
sieged,  473— invested  by  Tutor,  488. 

MahriXt  a  German  prince,  242. 
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MiloMMdiM,  chief  of  the  ManiaiUi  aumnden  to  the 

'  prouctlonofRome,4& 

Maluginian»U^  Serviug,  cUUme  the  proconeulate  of  Aaia, 
93— prefers  hU  demuid  to  the  aenete,  ib.— the  queetion 
referred  to  Tiberias,  lb.— hit  death,  109. 

Mamm-eum  JSkaurua  roiuee  the  gloomy  temper  of  Tibe- 
rius, 11 — undertakes  the  defence  of  S7lla,84->accutee 
SIUdus,  9G— Camiehee  the  liutre  of  hie  ancestors,  ib.— 
prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  violated  majesty,  161— 
prosecuted  on  a  chaise  arising  from  a  misconstrued 
passage  In  his  tragedy,  169-kiUs  himself,  ib.-hiB 
character,  ib.  and  n. 

Mcmimians,  their  country,  669. 

Mamiius,  psramour  of  Apuleia,  banished,  66. 

MtmUu»  PatruUua  prefers  a  cooq)laint  to  the  senato, 
478. 

Mantiwm  VaUma  defeated,  211— commands  the  Italic  le* 
gtoii,d06. 

Mmfmua,BSi. 

MarcMuSj  EomOiua,  361 

Marcia,  wife  of  Fablus,  6. 

MaareitUf  JVumo,  161. 

Afarctftis,  PubUu»t  sufbrs  death  because  a  magician,  49 
andiL. 

Marcadurum,  town  of^  470. 

MauTomemtanBf  65— Catualda  emers  their  territory,  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  force,  61— situation  of  their  coun- 
try, 66»— their  valour,  ib^ 

MareuM,  atat^f  399. 


Marieeusp  a  wild  adventure  oi;  404. 
MdrimUf  Vaieriut,  40r. 
JUsritis,  PubUua,  consul,  962. 

Jttoriua,  Sextuaf  accused,  117— holds  the  largest  posses- 
sions in  Spain,  164— condemned  on  a  felse  accusation, 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  ib.— the  real 
cause  of  his  being  destroyed,  lb. 

Maritu  JMahoiM,  governor  of  the  Marithne  Alps,  38B— 
firmly  attached  to  Yitollius,  437. 

JUarius  Nepmt  ruined  by  his  prodigality,  G& 

Mamboduna  submits  to  the  Romans,  47— his  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans  against  Armlnius,  66— his 
history,  66,  noto,  669,  noto.— Catualda  enters  his 
territory  and  storms  the  royal  palace,  61— hia 
people  desert  him,  lb.— escapes  to  Italy,  and  pro- 
cures the  protoctlon  of  Tiberius,  62— survives  his 
reputation,  ib. 

Afiirt,  a  monument  dedicated  to,  46-<empla  of;  62— the 
vanquished  devotod  as  a  sacrifice  to,  243— worshipped 
l^  the  Germans  as  the  supreme  god,  481 

Jlfinvoeione,  481. 

ManeilU$t  c\tf  oi;  petition  ftx>m,  120— Sylla  obliged  to 
reside  in,  240— Agrlcola  porsaes  his  studies  at,  686— a 
seat  of  learning,  ib. 

Manignimtf  their  country,  669,  and  n. 

Marnatu  defeated,  26— Invaded,  46-from  whence  the 
name,  632. 

Martina^  a  woman  who  practises  poisoning,  66. 

MgrtiuB  iMSuer,  his  bravery  and  spirit  of  enterprise, 
392-slain,  39& 

MaiUum  destroyed  by  fire,  26. 

MaiUaee,  a  people,  188— invest  Bfagontlacum,  473— their 
habitation,  6^  n.— Oermans  by  their  situation,  yet  in 
principle  the  friends  of  Rome,  569. 

Mauritama§f  two,  848— accede  to  the  party  of  Yitollius, 
408. 

MaxhmiM^  SangubuuBt  16& 

Biaximiu  Sbounia,  conspires  against  Nero,  290. 

Maxippa,  commander  of  the  Moors,  57. 

JMedio,  171, 631-of  Ovid,  641,  and  n. 

Mmlta,  68— subdued  by  Rhamses,  king  of  Egypt,  61— 
the  unwarlike  appearance  of  a  band  of,  171— second 


kingdom  among  th«  eastern  natioBs,  373— nastersof 

the  orienul  world,  602. 

Mtherdetetf  184— deputies  from  Puihia  demand  him  for 
their  king,  201— proceeds  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne,  202— defeated  by  Ootarsea,  203-betrayed  by 
Farrhaices,  ib.— cOwsed  by  the  victor,  lb. 

MtlOf  brother  to  Seneca  and  Galllo,  and  fether  of  Lu- 
can,  306-^ils  accusation,  condemnation,  and  death, 
lb.-307. 

MeUUne,  281. 

Mtmmiua  PoUtOf  consul  elect,  201. 

Memmius  Regvhu,  dies,  262--4iis  chanetar,  Ib^— anec- 
dote of;  ib. 

Mnnmiua  Regutut^  consol,  280. 

Memnon^  statue  of;  61. 

Memphia,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  483L 

MenopuMtf  469. 

MgnekuUf  60. 

Menmttf,  prefect  of  the  camp,  18— sopprasses  a  mutiny, 
ibi 

Meimiua  Rt^muj  commands  a  gsrrlson,  427. 

MepkUia^  temple  of;  434. 

Mtrcury^  the  vanquished  sacrificed  to,  343-ths  chief 
god  of  the  Germans,  63B,  and  n. 

MaaopUamia^  172-^why  so  called,  ib. 

Meaaalot  VaiaritUf  8. 

Meaaala,  VaUriua,  consul,  234. 

JIfessaia,  Vipaamuay  tribune,  416— his  character,  lb.— at 
the  head  of  the  AlKsian  aczillaries,  429— an  historian, 
431, 432— gains  immortal  honour  by  hia  eloquence,  na. 
tural  aflbction,  and  goodness  of  heart,  475— Introduced 
in  the  Dialogue  on  Oratory,  643— selects  for  imitation 
in  oratory  the  liveliest  models  of  antiquity,  667. 

Maaaaia,  Fo<«eiM,  proconsul  of  Asia,  96— his  character, 
ib.n. 

AfSwao/tno,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  covete  the  gardens  of 
LucuUus,  181— suborns  Suillius  to  prosecute  Poppna 
and  Aaiaticus,  ib.— accompliahea  their  ruin,  ISS^-lhe 
enemy  of  Agrii^ina,  185— her  amour  With  Silius,  ib. 
—married  to  him,  192— reflections  on  her  atrocious 
conduct,  lb.— executed  by  command  of  the  emperor, 
196. 

Mtaaaiinot  StaUiitu,  Nero*B  third  wife,  married  to  Yes- 
Unus,  296,  and  n. 

Jikaaalinuat  character  of,  620,  n. 

Afeaao/iima,  VtUariuat  78— son  of  Corvinus  Mrssala, 
85. 

Meaaenoy  120— people  of;  lb. 

MUrodanUf  666,  and  n. 

Mnania,  441— Yitellius  tokes  possession  of;  442. 

Meviua  Pudena^  an  incendiary,  3631 

Mauaa^  mouth  of  the  river,  41, 607— a  canal  between  It 
and  the  Rhine,  189. 

MUeaiana^  94— arbitrators  between  the  Tiaredawnnnians 
and  Messenlans,  190. 

MUichuat  freedman  of  Scevinns,  291— tetrays  the  plot 
against  Nero,  293— richly  rewarded  and  dignified  by 
the  name  of  Conservator,  297. 

Milo  contributes  to  the  glory  of  Cicero,  678L 

Milvian  hridga  the  fkahtonable  scene  of  midnight  rev- 
elry, 240— maaiacre  at,  375. 

Minarva,  temple  of,  atruck  by  lightning,  231— statue  o( 
wrought  in  gold,  ^t— invoked,  479. 

Minoa  estebliahes  the  political  constitution  of  Crete,  61. 

Jlfii»<fl(fvua,  442. 

Mbvutiua  T%armMa,  accuaed,  168— condemned,  and 
aaves  his  life  by  informing  against  others,  160. 

Jlfiaemtm,  fleet  stationed  at,  104— prooaontory  o^  177, 
248, 388-Anicetns  commands  the  fleet  in,  a48-ioad 
to,  2S0-fleet  at  revolts,  441. 

MOkridmUa,  68-conquered  \tj  Sylla.  94-his  war,  98^ 
4  Z 
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lir—ordan  a  gMunU  nmamcn  of  the  Boman  dtiseiiB 
throughout  Aaia,  lOB,  and  n. 

MUhtidaUt^  king  of  Boaphorati  driTen  from  hi«  domiii- 
ioni,  903— makes  himself  master  of  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  the  Dandaride,  ib.— defeated  In  liis  Attempt 
to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  904— delivered  up  to 
Julius  Cilo,  ib.— his  fortitude  before  the  emperor  and 
people  of  Rome,  906. 

AStMdateMf  a  prince  of  the  Iberian  Une,  170— enters 
Armenia,  171— brought  in  chains  to  the  triljunal  of 
Caligtfla,  183,  and  n. — ^released,  and  proceeds  to  re> 
possess  himself  of  his  kingdom,  ib.r-mottntsthe  throne 
of  Armenia  with  ferocitj,  184 — dethroned  bj  Rhada- 
mistus,  212, 214— smothered,  214. 

mtyUiUy  264. 

MneateTf  Poppea's  intrigue  wHb,  182— executed,  191 

Mneater,  a  frcedman  of  Agrippina,  unwilling  to  survive 
his  mistress,  kills  himself,  250. 

Mmw,  island  of;  inhabited  bj  a  warlike  people,  257', 
and  n. — a  refuge  for  discontented  Britons,  ib. — ac- 
count of,  697,  and  n. — ^Agricola  plana  the  reduction  of, 
600,  and  n. 

JUbieset,  379, 274. 

JMbnoAoms,  273. 

MontamUj  TVouiMS,  seduced  bj  MesaaliDa,  and  exe- 
cuted, 194. 

Mantanuty  VcUemuy  accused  on  the  law  of  violated 
majesty,  119 — banished,  ib.  n.— «n  orator  and  poet, 
lb.n. 

Moony  or  MauHy  Inhabitants  of  Mauritania,  67 — ^rebel 
on  tbie  at)dicaUonof  their  king,  HI — fight  under  Tac- 
&rinas,  112 — accuse  a  Roman  knight  of  extortion, 
%7 — Otho  annexes  their  cities  to  the  province  of 
BMica,  371— join  Yitellius,  403— sent  by  Festus  to 
murder  Piso,  478. 

Monmanay  469. 

ilfoee//«,487,489. 

ilfbeet,498. 

MmtfUnians  sufllbr  by  an  earthquake,  6S 

MueianuOf  Ldeiniuay  governs  the  province  of  Syria, 
347— his  previous  history,  ib.— his  character,  ib.— the 
army  under  him  swears  fidelity  to  Otho,  371— at  the 
head  of  four  legions,  384— mutual  reconciliation  be- 
tween Vespasian  and,  386— the  friend  of  Titus,  406— 
his  address  to  Vespasian,  409— goes  to  Antioch,  410— 
publicly  declares  for  the  new  emperor,  ib.— attends  a 
meeting  of  council  at  Berytes,  411— general  of  the 
army  sent  against  Vitellius,  ib.— his  avarice  of  fame, 
425— with  the  forces  of  the  east  quells  an  insurrection, 
438— to  incur  his  displeasure  more  dangerous  than  to 
offend  the  emperor,  439— duplicity  of  his  letters,  440— 
his  disguised  and  implacable  foud  with  Antonius, 
lb.— the  death  of  Sabinus  matter  of  joy  to,  449— checks 
the  progress  of  the  victorious  army,  450— censured  for 
addressing  letters  to  the  consuls  and  senate,  460,  and 
n.— his  vain-glorious  boast,  ib.— triumplial  decora- 
tions decreed  to,  ib.— the  authority  of  government 
centres  in,  473— his  arts  to  ruin  Antonius,  474— sends 
a  centurion  to  kill  Piso,  478— orders  the  son  of  Vitel- 
lius to  be  put  to  death,  49(X-sets  out  on  a  warlike 
expedition,  483. 

Mudu$  Skavohy  law-preceptor  of  Cicero,  663,  and  n. 

Mummuot  lAteitu,  conqueror  of  Corinth,  120— the  first 
who  introduces  theatrical  represenutions  among  the 
Romans,  264. 

H^mmiuB  iMpereuay  a  commander,  466,467— murdered, 
483. 

MSunatiua  Pkmeuit  19. 

Mtuoniua,  Ra^,  a  philosopher,  967,  banished,  297— a 
Roman  knight,  451— Us  conduct  In  the  train  of  the 
ambassadors,  ib.— attacks  Publius  Celer,  401 

MnottUmiana  border  on  the  wilds  of  Africa,  where  they 
lead  a  roving  lift,  67— their  chiefs  beheaded,  112. 


MtimiaPri$eayl(». 

Mutauty  Pofinfy  49. 

3futinaf  401— people  off  402. 

Mfytina,  city  of;  damaged  by  tn  esjrthqttika,aL 
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Nabatia,  the  river,  60a 

NaJbaihean  kingy  a  banquet  given  by  the,  69. 

NaharvaUanM  said  io  wor^ip  CaAor  and  FoUnXy  670 
andn. 

NoTy  the  river,  34. 

Nareianuy  chief  adviser  of  the  murder  of  Appins,  193— 
acquainU  Claudius  with  the  perfidy  of  Messalina,  ib.— 
offers  himself  to  command  the  camp,  194— the  en- 
signs of  quvslorian  dignity  conferreid  on,  196  fb 
vours  iBlia  PeUna,  199— accused  \if  Agrippina,  217 — 
thrown  into  prison  and  kills  himself  in  the  eitnmfay 
of  want,  223. 

NariKonOf  their  country,  669. 

Namiy  a  town  on  the  river  Nar,  75u 

Naooy  Valtriuay  drawn  by  lot  to  be  the  coa4iaier  qf 
Lepidus,  125. 

NattOy  Pinoriua,  116. 

Niava,  the  river,  486. 

Nauporttunf  13. 

^aa;o«,  island  of;  301 

Nemetaanay  206---their  country,  667,  and  n. 

Neroy  Augustus  forcibly  takes  from  him  hie  wifo,  ^~ 
fother  of  Tiberius,  17a 

NetOf  son  of  Oermanicus,  76— recommended  by  Tibe- 
rius to  the  senate,  63 — ^his  distinctions,  ib. — marric* 
the  daughter  of  Drusus,  lb.— again  recommended  to 
the  senate,  106 — description  of  his  appearance  while 
addressing  the  senate,  109 — persecuted  and  accused 
by  his  enemies,  126,  136— banished,  139 — manner  of 
his  death,  ib.— news  of  his  death  spread  a  fooe  of 
mourning  through  Rome,  ibw — his  graceful  figure  and 
amiable  manners,  ib. 

Neroy  Ludua  DmnUiuay  Octavia  promised  to,  201— 
adopted  by  Claudius,  206 — the  manly  gown  assigned 
to,  211 — married  to  Octavia,  217 — pleads  the  cause  of 
the  nians,  Rolognians,  &c  ib.— proclaimed  emperor 
of  Rome,  220 — pronounces  the  funeral  oration  of  Clan- 
dius,  223— his  passion  for  the  elegant  arts,  234— his 
speech  to  the  senate,  ib. — chooses  Otho  and  Claudius 
Senecio  for  his  confidential  friends,  236— his  aflections 
withdrawn  fh>m  Octavia,  ib.— commands  the  death  of 
Britannicus  by  poison,  228 — acquiu  his  mother  Agrip- 
pina of  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  him,  230— a 

I  midnight  rioter  and  debauchee,  231— encourages  play- 

I  ers  by  rewards,  and  personally  appears  among  them, 
ib. — builds  an  amphitheatre,  233 — after  the  defisat  of 
C'lrbulo,  saluted  Imperator,  and  otherwise  flattered, 

.  237 — throws  off  the  mask  which  cloaks  the  vices  of  his 
I  nature,240 — ^his  incest  with  his  mother,  217— a  scheme 
tto  drown  his  motlier  attempted  at  his  request  proves 
abortive,  !M8, 219 — Anicetus  undertakes  another  plan 
to  destroy  her,  and  succeeds,  ib.  250— his  letter  to  the 
senate  on  her  death,  ib. — his  ambition  to  excel  as  a 
I  charioteer  and  as  a  musician,  951,  2SQ— becomes  a 
public  performer,  ib.— dedicates  a  gymnasium,  963 — 
repudiates  Octavia  and  espouses  Poppva,  267— ban- 
ishes and  rocals  Octavia,  ib. — poisons  the  most  con^ 
siderable  of  his  freedmen,  269— his  boundless  joy  at 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Poppsa,  280— his  equally 
limitless  grief  at  her  death,  ib.— his  passion  for  the- 

^  atrical  fame  brealEs  out  with  irreaisUble  vehemence, 

283— personates  a  woman,  and  in  that  characur  is 

married  to  Pythagoras,  284  and  n. — said  to  set  Raoea 

\on  fire,  ib.  286  and  n.— converts  to  his  own  use  the 

ruins  of  his  country,  286»  and  n. — ^his  atrocious  perse- 
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I  cudon  of  th«  Chiiattaiif,  and  hii  reafons  for  h,  287 
and  n. — ^288 — a  deep  conapiracx  laid  agaioat,  2a^ln- 
furmed  of  it,  292 — punishes  with  death  and  banish- 
ment manj  members  of  the  combinatioUi  294—396 — 
deified,  ib. — ^the  expectation  of  enormous  wealth 
nmlces  him  the  bubble  of  a  roadman,  301 — recites  a 
poem  of  his  own  composition  on  the  stage,  802 — pro- 
nounces the  funeral  oration  of  Poppaea,  who  dies  bj 
his  abuse,  303 — ^puu  many  to  death  for  friTolous  rea- 
sons, ib.— 307— enters  Rome  with  great  splendour,  to 
preside  at  the  coronation  of  Tiridates,  318, 319— his 
ambition  to  excel  in  magic  incantations,  320— a  de- 
putation from  the  cities  of  Greece  arrives  at  Rome, 

r  and  presents  him  the  victor's  crown  for  minstrelsy 

_  and  song,  321 — his  expedition  to  Greece,  323— his  de- 
meanour there,  ib.— enters  Naples*  Antium,  and 
Rome  in  triumph,  338 — bis  conduct  exasperates  the 
minds  of  the  people,  333— deserted,  334— flies  from 
Rome  in  misery,  ib. — denounced  by  th«  senate,  ib. — 
his  circumstances  while  a  fugitive  at  the  villa  of 
Phaon,  33&— his  death,  336— the  last  and  worst  of  the 

( Csesars,  ib. 

Nerva,  Tacitus  intends  to  compose  the  history  of,  844 — 
In  his  reign  reconciles  civil  liberty  and  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  prince,  685  and  n. 

Nervoj  Siliut,  consul,  128. 

Nervoj  Siliut^  consul,  289. 

Nervian§i  464— auxiliaries  of  the  Romans,  471 — fight 
against  Civilis,  484— submit  to  th«  Romans,  490-tiielr 
residence,  657  and  n. 

Nerulinu»t  238. 

JVmIot,  645. 

Nirtphoriumj  city  of,  174. 

Nicelut,  644  and  n. 

Ai^er,  Vciom'tM,  the  executioner  of  Flavins,  996. 

Ninoa,  city  of,  the  celebrated  Nineve,  902  and  n. 

Aitibiif  city  of,  274. 

Nolci,  city  of,  6— Augustus  dies  at,  8. 

Noniamttt  657. 

Noniutj  RecefitUf  a  centurion,  364— executed,  366. 

^l^orbetnua,  CaitUj  consul,  26. 

Nbrbttnu9f  Ludutf  consul,  60. 

Naricumj  province  of,  61 — Petronius  Urbicos,  governor 
of,  369. 

Novenum,  town  of,  469,  &c. 

Naviust  Cneiut^  189. 

Noviutf  PriscuMf  l)anished,  297. 

NuceriOj  a,  Roman  colony,  233— a  fray  breaks  out  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of,  and  Pompeii,  263. 

Nuilhonest  their  country,  567. 

Nuvta,  PompiliUB^  81. 

Numantioj  the  Roman  army  passes  under  the  yoke  at, 
277  and  n. 

NumantinA,  wife  of  Plautius  Silvanus,  111. 

Numiriut^  T%emm»^  306. 

NumidianB,  79,  du. 

NuminuM  latpiu  obtains  consular  ornaments,  373— com- 
mands the  eighth  legion,  426.  ^ 

Numiitifia  Rttfusj  a  Roman  general,  467— -overcome,  482 
—murdered,  486. 

Nympkidiiu^  account  of,  296 — aspires  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  337- killed  by  the  soldiers,  33a 


OfruttrofUKS,  fibdtmu,  accused,  333— murdered,  3S7. 

Occia,  the  vestal  virgin,  68. 

Ocriadum^  4G0. 

Octavioy  wife  of  Mark  Antony,  120. 

Octavia^  daughter  of  Claudius,  193, 199 — contracted  to 
Lucius  Silanus,  200— promised  to  Nero,  20l>-roarried 
to  Nero,  217— her  tmspotted  virtue,  and  noble  birth 


cannot  secure  his  aflbctions,  396— repudiated,  taanlslisd, 
and  recalled,  267— cruelly  accused  uid  sgain  banished, 
268— recapitulation  of  touching  circumstances  in  her 
history,  ib.  969— barbarously  cut  ofl;  960. 

Ortevitie,  lather  of  Augustus,  8. 

OetavitiM  Skigitta,  his  amour  with  Pbntla,  339— con- 
demned to  suflbr  the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian  law, 
ib.— remanded  to  the  island  to  which  ha  was  ban- 
ished, 4Z6. 

OdryMumtf  86. 

(EentioMi  478. 

OUnmuBt  governor  of  the  Frisians,  130. 

OUiuM  TYtttt,  239. 

Onomattu9t  jfreednan  of  Otho,  3631 

OpUergium^  4Q&. 

OppiuMf  CaiuMt  2ia 

G^'iw,  Marau,  consplrei  against  T.  SablinM,  U9~ 
suffers  under  Caligula,  130  and  n. 

Oreadetf  the  Orkney  islands,  691  and  n. 

Ordovician^i  208— their  country,  699,  n<— (hair  itaU  da- 
stroyed,  600. 

Omotpadest  account  of^  173. 

Orodts,  at  the  head  of  the  IHurthlans  In  an  sxpsdMon, 
171. 

Orpheutj  640  and  n. 

Orj)hitu9  Patiuif  commands  the  auxiliary  cohorts, 
236. 

Ofcus,  375. 

On,  a  people  of  Germany,  657— (bsir  langmge  and 
country,  StB  and  n. 

Otiria,  493. 

Ottiot  63|  ftc. 

Ottariua,  Mareut,  son  of  P.  Ostorius,  908— saves  the 
lifo  of  a  Roman,  and  obtains  the  civic  crown,  lb.^«c- 
cuaed,  305— kills  himself,  306. 

0§toriu4f  PubUtUf  governor  of  Britain,  307 — trhnnphal 
ornaments  decreed  to,  210— dies,  311. 

0§toHu$f  Sabintu,  a  Rcnnan  knight,  309 — accuses  Sora- 
nus,  311— obtains  the  ornaments  of  the  quKStorship, 
313. 

OihojJkmiua,  prator,  96— banished,  176. 

Otho,  aalviug,  consul,  315— fother  of  the  emperor,  401 . 

Otho,  Salviut,  high  in  &vour  whh  Nero,  239— attracts 
the  regard  of  Poppara,  ib.— loses  his  Interest  with  the 
prince,  240— made  governor  of  Lusltania,  ib. — ^his 
character  at  that  period,  ib.— his  luxury,  361  and  n. — 
ingratiaics  himself  with  the  army,  362— saluted  empe- 
ror by  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  354— zeal  displayed 
by  his  paitizans,  366— addresses  them,  ib.  367— orders 
Piso  to  be  slain,  369— invested  with  all  imperial  hon- 
ours, 360 — his  dissimulation,  369— names  himself 
and  his  brother  consuls,  371— proceeds  on  an  expe- 
dition against  Vitellius,  377— defeaU  the  Yitellians, 
389— his  army  defeated,  309  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  his  army  with  their  reconciled  enemies,  ib.— ad- 
dresses his  remaining  friends,  400— kills  hlmseli;  401 
—recapitulation,  ib. 

Oxianiana,  674  and  n. 


Paeoniamu,  SexUut,  marked  as  ■  victim  by  Tiberius, 
158— accuses  Lattaris,  lb.— for  his  sarcastic  verses 
sgainst  the  emperor,  strangled  in  prison,  173. 

PaeoniuM,  Mareug,  96. 

Paeonu,  brother  of  Yologe^  277— king  of  Media,  382 
andn. 

Paeontt,  son  of  Orodes,  502— king  of  Puthla,  Ib. 

Paeuviu8,  a  commander,  66. 

PacuviuM,  653  and  n. 

P«m'iM  PotthwnuB,  prafoct  in  the  camp,  kills  hhnseU^ 
260. 
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PalattfUy  MotaUf  206, 286. 

PaUoMf  193 — ^high  in  rank,  196 — espoiues  the  cauM  of 
Agrlppina,«ad  raises  her  to  imperial  splendour,  199 — 
hurries  on  the  adoption  of  Domitius,  206 — receives 
in«torian  ornaments,  215  and  n. — Nero  dismisses  hiro 
from  all  his  employments,  227  and  n. — accused,  231 — 
murdered  for  his  riches,  269. 

PowifiMfies,  an  astrologer,  306. 

PampkiUay^ 

Pandataria,  island  of,  24. 

PaunomOf  17, 7S. 

Pattnonian  iiifps,  417. 

Panto,  consul,  8  and  n. 

Paphian  Fentts,  94 — her  temple,  384 

Papiniug,  Sextut,  consul,  173. 

PapimuM,  SestiUf  throws  himself  from  a  precipice, 
177. 

Papiriutt  a  centurion,  478. 

PapiriuM  Carho,  overcome  bjr  the  Germans,  666 
and  n. 

Papirius  Carbo,  Ccdut,  consul  and  an  orator,  648  and  n. 
— accused  by  Crassus,  667. 

Paris,  a  comedian,  229^ministers  to  the  pleasures  of 
Nero,  231 — declared  a  free-born  citizen,  232  and  n. 

Parrhaeu,  208. 

Parthiann,  69— their  skill  in  battle,  171— their  fickle 
temper  towards  their  princes,  172-— deputation  from, 
to  the  Roman  senate,  201 — ^war  with  Antiochns, 
602. 

PoMnemu,  an  orator,  164. 

Pataviumf  city  of,  425. 

PaUrcuhu,  VslUiut,  writes  his  Roman  history,  141 — ^his 
adulation  of  Tiberius,  ib.— his  character  as  a  histo- 
rian, ib.  and  n. 

PatrMua,  tomb  of,  361. 

Patuleius,  a  rich  Roman  knight,  66. 

PauUnua  VaUriut,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  de- 
voted to  Vespasian,  437. 

PauUutf  Verutua,  combines  against  Nero,  290. 

PoMBo,  wife  of  Labeofl,  kills  herself  at  the  same  period 
with  her  husband,  168. 

Pedaniut,  Cmta,  40B. 

Pedaniut  Stcundtu,  murdered  by  his  servant,  261. 

Peditu,  QuitUuSf  consul,  647. 

Pedo,  a  commander  under  Germanicus,  27. 

PeUjponneatu,  120— inhabitad  by  the  Lydians,  124— takes 
its  name  from  Pelops  the  Lydian  leader,  ib. 

Pemnei44M,369,485. 

PcrocnmtM,  an  incendiary,  12 — ^pnt  to  death,  16. 

Perga$ttU9,  sanctuary  of  iEsculaplus  found  at,  94 — a 
temple  raised  at,  to  the  honour  of  Augustus,  117 — the 
people  otf  309. 

PermlAttff,  a  city  of  Thrace,  68. 

Perpermot  94  and  n. 

Peniantf  conquered  1^  the  Egyptians,  61 — and  Modes 
masters  of  the  oriental  world,  602 — ^no  eloquence 
among  the,  680. 

Pcrtsiis,  king  of  Macedon,  wars  with,  124  and  n.— sub- 
dued by  FMilus  JEmllius,  210, 218  and  n. 

Peruaia  surrenders  to  the  arms  of  Augustus,  136. 

PetiHiu,  Ritftf,  conspires  against  T.  Sabinus,  129. 

P^tm,  two  brothers,  Roman  h^nigi^^  named,  182— con- 
demned to  die  for  a  dream,  ib. 

Petrina,  a  squadron  of  horse  so  called,  477. 

Petrottia,  wife  of  Vltellius,  divorced,  406. 

Pttroniut,  Caiug,  his  character  and  death,  307  and  n. 

Ptironiua,  Priaeug,  banished,  297. 

Pstroniuaf  PuhUua,  69. 

Pelrom'tts  7\arpilieam»t  consul,  257 — author  of  an  im^ 
portant  law  and  decree,  ib.  n.— governor  of  Britain, 
960 — Nero  grants  triumphal  ornaments  to,  296— put  to 
death  by  Oalba,  346. 


Pe/ronttts  XJrbicuB^  governor  of  Norlcimi,  39. 

Pcuctnidns,  their  territory,  Ac.  673  and  n. 

PAorasfiumes,  king  of  Iberia,  170— advances  with  lii« 
forces  against  Qrodes,  171— overcomes  hfan,  179 — 
dreads  the  ambition  of  his  son,  212— puts  him  to  dealb, 
236. 

Pharaalia,  baule  oi;  120, 361  and  n. 

Philadelphia,  Injured  by  an  earthquake,  SB. 

Philippi,  batUe  oi;  99, 361. 

Philippapolit,  a  city  founded  by  Philip,  87. 

Philippua  adds  greatly  to  the  ornament  of  Rome,  97. 

PAiVo,  a  leading  philosopher  of  the  academic  school,  663 
and  n.— tutor  of  Cicero,  Ib. 

Philcpater,  king  of  Cilicia,  dies,  63. 

Phirricus,  Claudiut,  put  lo  death,  3B9l 

Phcebm,  an  imperial  freedman,  302. 

PhttTtix,  opinions  regarding  the,  167,  n. — accoimt  of  the, 
168. 

Phaniciant,  much  employed  In  navigation,  18G-— carry 
the  knowledge  of  letters  Into  Greece,  lb. — In  the 
vicinity  of  Judea,  600. 

Phraaif,  king  of  the  FarChlans,  39. 

Phraatu,  son  of  Phrases,  the  Parthlaas  desire  Ti- 
berius to  send  him  to  mount  their  throns,  1?0— 
dies,  ib. 

Phraatet,  a  Parthian  grandee,  174. 

Phryxus,  oracle  of,  171. 

Pieenum,  75. 

Pieentina,  a  squadron  of  horse  so  called,  488. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  Christ  suffers  under,  987. 
,  Piea,  port  of,  437. 

<  ^iso,  Cneitu,  U^pposes  Gallus  In  the  senate,  80 — up- 
pointed  governor  of  Syria,  64 — his  violent  passions,  ib. 
— account  of  his  father,  ib.  and  n. — ^hls  wife  immodc- 
raiely  rich,  ib.— his  insolent  pride,  ib.—«nters  Athens* 
58 — rescttied  from  shipwreck  by  Germanicus,  ib.— his 
ingratitude,  ib. — ingratiates  himself  with  the  Iow«si  of 
the  army,  69 — hailed  the  Father  of  the  Legions,  ibi — 
opposes  the  measures  of  Germanicus,  6^--Gcnnanims 
suspects  himself  poisoned  by,  64-Hnakea  a  hasty 
levy,  and  embarks  for  the  conUnont,  66— seises  the 
caAle  of  Ceiendris,  ib. — capitulates,  and  receives 
a  safe-conduct  to  Italy,  67 — returns  to  Rome,  75— 
Tiberius  expresses  his  sentiments  respecting  him  to 
the  senate,  76 — brought  to  trial,  77— -despairing  of 
an  acquittal,  kills  himself,  lb.— his  letter  read  In  the 
senate,  ib. 

Pmo,  Cneiue,  son  of  Piso,  77. 

Pieo,  Marcue,  son  of  Piso,  65— his  ssntence,  78— miti- 
gated, ib. 

Pmo,  Lua'tts,  one  of  Piso*8  advocates,  7&-liis  moiion 
concerning  the  sentence  of  Sllanus,  96. 

Pieo,  Ludue,  praefect  of  Rome,  143 — his  character, 
ib.  n.— his  death,  161— the  wisdom  displayed  fay,  in 
his  office,  ib.— honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  Rx 

Pieo,  Ludue,  prsetor  of  the  nelhermost  Spain,  wsssssln. 
ated,  121. 

Pi«o,  Lueiue,  consul  elect,  233— colleague  of  Nero  in 
the  consulriiip,  lb.— care  of  the  public  imposts  partly 
committed  to,  278— proconsul  of  Africa,  473-^illed, 

47a 

Pieo,  CatHS,26&— his  descent,  289 — his  character,  lb.— 
his  death,  291 

Pieo,  Ucinianue,  his  character,  349-adop«ed  by  Galfaa, 
ib.— killed,  36^-account  of;  360— his  head  malicioualj 
gnawed  after  his  murder,  by  Regulus,  475. 

PUvaniue,  Ludue^  executed,  49. 

PUmaeia,  island  of,  Agrippa  Pbsthumus  banished  lo,  S. 
i^tondfio,  wife  of  Fiso,  rich  and  highly  descended,  64 — 
instructed  by  Llvla  to  mortify  the  pride  of  Agripplna, 
ib.— forgets  the  decencies  of  the  female  character,  6^ 
rails  against  Agrippina  and  Germanicus,  lb.— intlaats 
with  the  poisoning  Martina,  65— celebrates  the  death 
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«f  Oennaniciu,  lb.— an  object  of  public  deteftation, 
77-- ftcqultied  aAer  a  mock-trial  for  the  murder  of 
Germanicufl,  78— kill!  herself  In  deipair,  167. 

l^laneiiu  Varusj  405. 

JPlauiiu»t  Qmntutf  conaul,  173. 

I*Unaiu9,  AuluB,  makes  the  first  descent  on  Britain, 
and  enters  Rome  with  the  pomp  of  an  o^ratlon,  234 — 
sits  in  Judgment  on  his  wife,  ib. 

Plautius,  jEliamUj  479. 

PtautiuMy  LaUranust  paramour  of  Messalina,  19&-a 
pardon  granted  to,  196— restored  to  hia  rank  in  the 
senate,  226— consul  elect,  28^loTe  for  bis  country 
stimulates  him  to  conspire  against  Nero,28^killed, 
294. 

PUtuHua  Silvamu,  prvtor,  throws  his  wife  from  a 
window.  111— kills  hlmseli;  ib. 

Plinyf  author  of  the  Natural  History,  30  and  n.— cited, 
lb.  230, 291, 432. 

POf  the  river,  368, 390,  &c. 

Polemmif  king  of  Pontus,  58. 

PolliOf  reditu,  a  debauchee,  9. 

PoUitXy  worshipped  by  the  Naharvalians,  670  and  n. 

PolycUtuaj  sent  from  Rome  to  inquire  into  the  stale  of 
Britain,  260. 

J'ofiMM*,  Amssb,  448. 

Pompeia  Paulinoy  wife  of  Seneca,  994— determined  to 
die  with  her  husband,  296— her  life  saved  in  the  last 
extremity  by  order  of  Nero,  ib.— lives  a  few  years 
longer,  ib. 

Pompni,  city  of^  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  279, 
280. 

PcmpeiopoUat  60. 

Pamp€iuB  JEUamu,  qusBStor,  banished,  261. 

Pompemt  MdgmUj  Cn»iu$,  3— Livius  lavish  in  his 
praise  of,  116— at  the  head  of  an  army  in  his  18lh  year, 
996-gives  offence  by  building  a  theatre,  253-the  first 
Roman  that  subdued  the  Jews,  503. 

PampeiuB  PauUmu  share*  In  the  cara  of  the  public 
Imposts,  278L 

Poinpcius  Prapinqum,  procuFBtor  of  Belgic  Oanl,  348— 
put  to  death,  366. 

PompetKS,  Sexiua,  consul,  6— an  advocate  of  Piso,  75— 
attacks  Blarcus  Lepidus,  81 

Pompthu  VapiBctUf  consul,  371. 

Pomptiua  XJr&ieua  executed,  194. 

Pomponiut  Caiu9t  consul,  200. 

Pomponiu*  Ludtu,  consul,  82— fends  a  body  of  auxili- 
ary troops  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Cattians,206— 
triumphal  honours  decreed  to,  207— excels  in  elegant 
compoeitlon,  ib. 

Pempomua  CbtiiUmaj  164— driven  to  open  rebellion, 

Pomponiu$  SeatndiUf  164— an  eminent  writer  of  trage* 
dy,642,n. 

Pomponiua  aUvamu  governs  In  Africa,  241. 

Pomtionua  aetvitnUf  371. 

PonHa,  her  amour  with  Sagitta,  239  stabbed  by  her 
paramour,  ib. 

Ponticus,  VaUriuaj  accused  and  punished,  261. 

Pcntiiu,  CtduMf  consul,  175. 

Pontine  FVageiiamu  expelled  the  senate,  177. 

J^irtiM,  Julius  Clio,  the  imperial  procurator  of,  2M— the 
flame  of  war  kindled  in,  43a 

Poppaa  guilty  of  adultery  with  Aalalicus,  181— Messa- 
lina plot*  her  ruin,  ib.— forced  to  put  a  period  to  her 
life,  23a 

Pqipaa  Sabtnot  daughter  of  Poppoea,  account  of,  239— 
married  to  Crispinus,  ib.— Otho  attracts  her  regard, 
lb.— Nero  becomes  enamoured  of  her,  ib.— and  mar- 
ries her,  267— her  malice  to  Ocuvla,  ib.— dies  through 
the  almse  of  Nero,  303— buried  with  great  pomp,  ib.— 
divine  honours  decreed  to,  306. 

rfljfMfin  jSbMiHit,  governor  of  Bfesia,  34-iriumphal 


ornaments  decreed  to,  121— dies,  173-gnildfedMr  of 

Popp«B  Sabina,  239. 
Poppaua  Silvamta  rules  In  Dalmatia,  413. 
Pcrtiua  SepUnduMj  procurator  of  Rhistia,  424. 
Po^humiiu  AultUt  dictator,  66. 
Poethumiue  Auiug^  a  priest  of  Juf^r,  97. 
Patitutt  VaUriutf  quvstor,  190L 
Pneen««te,288. 
Praautagutt  king  of  the  Icenians,  287— waalthy,  Ibw— 

his  wife  and  daughter  disgraced,  ib. 
Priaeua,  ComeUue^  consul,  618  and  n. 
Pnaattf  lyMrquinitu,  127, 44& 

Priwauf  T\trquitiu9,  accuses  Ttarua,  917— convicted 
.of  extortion,  and  condemned  to  make  restitution, 

262. 
ProcuUiuMj  Caiue,  lia 
Proeulutj  TUiM,  killed,  191 
Proeulue  Vdunutf  a  marine  ofllcer,  290, 993L 
Prmerpnut  supplications  decreed  to,  287. 
PnuitmUf  SUOiua,  conspires  agdost  Nero,  290— kUla 

himself,  297. 
Ptolemjft  "on  of  'uba,  king  of  Mauritania,  lll-4ghts 

against  Tadarinas,  112— honoured  by  the  sonata,  lb. 

iia 

Ptolenttf^  king  of  Egypt,  493. 

Ptolemy  PhOopattr^  63. 

Ptolemy,  a  pretender  to  supematval  knowledge,  8B2. 

Puteoli,  deputation  frx>m  the  people  of;  240— inhaWtanta 

declare  for  Vespasian,  448. 
Pyramide  of  Egypt,  61. 
Pyramue,  the  river,  63. 
Pyrrhue,  69. 
Pythagorae,  Nero  married  to,  981 


Quadiane,  their  territory,  660,  and  D. 

Qvadratue,  8eiu»,  160. 

QHerqueitilanue,  description  of  mount,  137. 

Quinetianue,  Aframue,  lampooned  by  Nero,  and  q)irit- 

edly  Joins  the  conspiracy  against  him,  289— Induced 

by  a  promiae  of  pardon,  betrays  hia  dearest  friend, 

292, 293-suflers  death,  297. 
CbUnetHiaiime^  tribune  of  the  people,  162. 
QfUntiUua  Vanuy  5— maasacred  by  the  Oermans,  21— 

indignities  offered  to  the  body  of;  31. 
Q^aintiUue  Vante,  son  of  Yarua,  accused,  12a 


R 


Rapax,  the  name  of  a  legion,  430. 

Ravetma,  27, 62,  ^.— fleet  at,  233— the  flaet  at  revotta 
to  Vespasian,  42a 

JReate,  people  of;  31. 

lUgulue,  isa 

Rtgulue,  the  notorious  informer,  640,  n. 

Regulue,  Uvinaiue,  76— ^ves  a  spectacle  of  Radiators, 
263. 

Regulue,  Boeiue,  consul  for  one  day,  436. 

Remmiue  kills  Vonones,  63. 

Reudignione,  their  country,  667  and  n. 

Rhaectie,  a  temple  built  at,  493. 

R^adamietue,  son  of  Pharasmanes,  212— tall,  graceftal, 
and  vigorous,  ib.-^is  talents  esteemed,  lb.— drMded 
by  his  aged  fether  for  his  ambition,  lb.— enters  tho 
court  of  his  uncle  Mlthridataa,  ib.— fonns  a  consplra^ 
against  the  crown  and  life  of  his  benefector,  lb.— re- 
ceives the  aid  of  his  father's  forces,  213— vanquiahea 
Mithridates,  ib.— decoys  him  Into  a  wood,  iU— takes 
him  prisoner,  and  smothers  him,  214— recalled  by  hia 
father,  ib.— retuma  to  his  domlnlona,  216— compelled 
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to  co&miU  his  safety  bf  flight,  lb.— in  a  fit  of  despair 
and  love  wounds  his  wife  and  dashes  her  into  a  riveri 
ib.— put  to  death  by  his  &ther,  236. 

WueiMtaleeSi  sole  monarch  of  Thrace,  6B. 

Rhametalceaf  son  of  Rheicuporis,  63— reigns  in  Thrace 
with  the  sons  of  Cotjs,  ib.— joins  Sabinus  with  a  body 
ofhis  subjects,  121. 

RhaliOf  22— mountains  of,  9G9— a  province,  08L 

JthamaMf  a  Icing  of  Egypt,  his  conquests,  61. 

Ehsgiumj  a  city  on  the  straits  of  Sicily,  24. 

Rheinu,  people  of,  48^— the  states  of  Oanl  hold  a  con- 
vention at,  ib. 

Sheacuporitf  king  of  Thrace,  62— his  character,  ib.— 
shares  the  government  of  the  Icingdom  with  his 
nephew  Cotys,  ib. — attempts  to  seize  the  whole 
power,  ib.— peifldiously  makes  Cotys  prisoner,  ib.— 
murders  him,  63— declared  guilty  by  the  senate,  ib.— 
conveyed  to  Alexandria,  where  he  is  afterwards 
killed,  ib. 

ShinSf  the  river,  41— its  source  on  the  summit  of  the 
RhsBiian  Alps,  530  and  n.— course  and  destination, 
ib. 

Rhodett  island  of,  5— Tiberius  an  exile  in,  ib.— Nero 
pleads  the  cause  of  its  inhabitants,  217— numerous 
orators  among  the  people  of,  680. 

JVumtj  the  river,  241. 

Rhaxolaniema  make  an  irruption  into  Mysla,  372— cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Romans,  ib. 

Rigodulumf  town  of,  487. 

BonUj  various  forms  of  its  government,  3  and  n.— ex- 
tent of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  61— intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Germanicus  spreads  a  gloom 
throughout,  67— number  of  citizens  of,  191  and  n.— the 
limits  of  enlarged  at  different  times,  206  and  n.  206— 
number  of  its  Inhabitants  when  in  its  flourishing  state, 
206,  n.— (amine  in,  212— ordered  to  be  purified  by  a 
lustration,  231— the  fourteen  quarters  of  struck  by 
lightning,  251— destroyed  by  fire,  285,  286— rebuilt, 
287— the  conmion  sink  into  which  every  thing  abom- 
inable flows,  288— condition  ol^  when  Vespasian  and 
Titus  enter  on  their  consulship,  473— the  strength  of 
foreign  princes  depends  upon  the  countenance  and 
protection  of,  569. 

RomtdtUf  his  reign  despotic,  his  will  the  law,  81. 

Roacitu,  the  comedian,  652  and  n. 

RubelUua  BUmdua,  80— of  consular  rank,  90-Hnarrie8 
Julia,  167. 

Rubellitu  PlautuSf  22^his  name  resounds  in  every 
quarter  as  the  successor  of  Nero,254-^is  descent  and 
cliaractor,  254, 4S5— his  love  of  activity  and  emulation 
of  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Romans,  266— feared  by 
Nero,  ib.-kiiled,  267. 

Jbibriua  FhUnUuSf  l&L 

Jiubriua  GoZ^tM,  401— agent  between  Sabinus  and  Ceci- 
na,  417. 

iZif/SfUM,  a  commander  in  Gaul,  416. 

Rufinugf  Vindua,  drawn  into  a  plot  against  Balbus, 
260. 

RufuMf  Sulpidutf  put  to  death,  194. 

Ri^u$y  TrebeUiemUt  governs  for  the  heirs  of  Cotys  dur- 
ing their  minority,  63— accused  by  the  Thracians, 
86— kills  himself,  173. 

Rugiant^  their  situation,  671. 

RuminalUf  the  tree  called,  account  of,  844  and  n. 

RulilitUf  PtMitUf  prosecuted  by  Scaurus,  96— his  char- 
acter and  banishment,  120  and  n.— ^Is  history,  580 
jAdn. 


8 


SaUmUi  Publitu,  commander  of  the  pnstorlan  guaids, 

414— taken  into  cnstody,  436. 
Babinutf  Tttjus,  marked  oat  for  destroction  bf  Sejanus, 


1 10— dragged  to  prison,  188— attachflieiit  to  tha 

of  Qermauicus  his  crime,  ik>.— circunfSBted  bj  Ia- 

tiaris,  129— executed,  ib. 

SagiUa,  Ciauditu,  commands  the  squadron  PetiiiM, 

477. 
Salliutiutf  Caiua,  Roman  historian,  83. 

SallutUuajf  CruptUf  account  of,  63. 

SalomnOf  wife  of  Cscina,  390. 

SalviuBf  TUiamUj  brother  of  Ottao,  370— consnl,  371— 
the  government  of  Rome  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
empire  committed  to,  377— intnisled  with  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  war,  392—cMsames  the  pride  and  powar 
of  commander-in-chiei;  397— his  authority  only  ooini- 
nai,  ib.— exempt  from  danger,  4D4-^pn>consul  of  Aiia^ 
587. 

Samaritan$i  Felix  governs,  216. 

Sambuloaf  mounts  202. 

SofTMW,  people  of,  106— rivals  of  the  Roman  rapohlki  07. 

Samothradfij  its  religious  rites,  6B. 

Sancia  interdicted  from  fire  and  watfSTy  164. 

Sanctu8j  Claudiuty  483. 

Sardetf  city  oi;  destroyed  by  an  earthquaka,  65— a  qpM- 
tion  regarding,  before  the  senate,  124. 

Sardinia,  four  thousand  vouries  of  Egyptian  and  lav- 
ish ceremonies  banished  to,  68— the  goivemor  of  foand 
guilty  of  rapacity,  233— kept  in  subJactioB  to  Olbo^ 
389. 

SarioUnus,  Voeula,  an  informer,  474. 

Sarmaiiima  auxiliaries  of  the  Iberians,  171— defeated  by 
the  Romans,  372— their  ooorsga  depends  on  ezteraal 
circumstances,  372 — ^border  upon  the  Germans,  BW — 
live  altogetiier  on  horseback  or  in  vrsfona,  574. 

ScUritu  Secunduaf  a  creaturs  of  Sejanus,  11 
eutes  C.  Cordus,  ib.— ruins  his  patron, 
Albncilla,  176. 

SiUurfuUia,  a  festival,  237  and  n. 

Saturn^  temple  of,  52. 

aatumimuf  ViUUiutf  prefea  of  a  lagtotiy  373. 

SoM^eUut  Tragua  executed,  194. 

Scqjiueianaj  171. 

Skipio  4fricanua  prosecutes  Luchas  Cottar  9i. 

ScipiOfLueiua,9i. 

Scifio,  Lueiua,  consul,  448  and  n. 

Sc^Of  Publiuat  60— brings  Syphax  in  ehalu  tn  Roasa, 
2i0-^not  sheltered  from  tha  su>nns  of  ak^wace, 
679. 

Scribonioj  wife  of  Augustus,  47. 

Seydrotkemiai  king  of  Sinopa,  Ploleniy  seada  dspuliea 
10,492. 

Scythiana  overcome  by  Rhamsea,  61. 

Seeundua,  Vibiuat  accused  of  axUntkui  by  Um 
and  banished  fri>m  Italy,  257. 

Sedochezan  nation,  439. 

Segeatum,  petition  from  the  citizens  of,  120. 

SegeaUa,  a  Cheruscan  chieftain,  iB  and  n.- 
Germanicus'  protection  from  the  liiry  of  his  coantty- 
men,  26— Germanicus  marches  to  his  reliai^  ib.  wl 
at  liberty,  ib. — liis  speech,  ib. 

Sagemar,  brother  of  Segestes,  81. 

Segimundj  son  of  Segestes,  account  oi;  96. 

S^fomUyJSliuaf  15— studies  tha  character  and  practises 

/  on  the  passions  of  Tiberius,  31— his  origin  and  char- 
acter, 103— begins  to  plol  the  ruinof  Drusus,  104— tri- 
umphs over  the  honour  of  Livia  wife  to  Drusus,  ih. — 
Induces  her  to  embrace  the  project  of  murdering  her 
husband,  ib. — repudiates  his  wife  Apicata,  ib. — am- 
ploys  Lygdus,  106— forms  a  plan  for  tha  destrucUon  «f 
Agrippina,  10&— Livia  becomes  hnportunate  for  her 
marriage  whh  him,'I18— he  opens  the  business  v»  the 
emperor,  ib.— drops  thoughts  of  his  marriage,  llf— 
saves  the  life  of  Tiberius  at  the  risk  of  Ids  own,  and 
gains  his  unlhnited  confidence,  12&~fovems  Tiberiua 
in  his  retreat  tbom  business  with  unhoanded  inliusnca, 
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198-«tucks  Agripploa  tnd  Nero  with  open  iKwtilltj, 
lb.— «etg  splee  over  them,  lb.»thinka  hlmeelf  near 
the  object  of  hie  ombitioii,  Imperial  power,  141— «harea 
«11  public  iionours  with  the  emperor,  ib.— Tiberius 
worlcs  his  overthrow,  142, 143— makes  bis  entry  into 
Rome,  ib.— advised  by  Tiberius  to  abdicate  the  con- 
aulship,  144 — religious  worship  paid  to  him,  146 
— Ibrms  a  bold  conspiracy  with  the  resolution  to 
•elxe  the  sovereign  power,  ib.»lmpriaoned  and  stran- 
gled, 147. 

Snua  Slraboj  6-lather  of  Sejanut,  16— a  Roman  knight, 
103. 

SeiuM  TuberOf  commander  of  the  horse,  46— accused, 

iia 

SeleudOy  a  fortified  city,  174-^vemment  oi^  ib.— be- 
sieged, 183. 

SeUueia,  a  city  of  Syria,  493. 

SbUuou,  the  grammarian  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  161. 

StUucuM^  founder  of  Seleucia,  174. 

SkUuaUf  a  mathematician,  410. 

SeUarii  and  ^niria,  167. 

Stnaumta  revolt  from  Maroboduus,  64— (hair  country, 
666,  n.— their  religloua  rites,  lb.  and  n. 

S&mfnmiua  Dtiutu,  a  splendid  ojuunple  of  courage  and 
fidelity,  368,  3S9. 

0$inprcmM»  OraedkaUf  his  noble  descent,  talent*,  and 
▼iciously-ai^lied  eloquenco,  94,  26— hi«  banishment 
and  assassination,  ib. 

Stmpnmvtt  TVftcatw,  codsqI,  431 

Seniea,  Amutug,  the  philosopher,  recalled  from  banish- 
ment, 201— Invested  with  prwtorian  rank,  ib.— one  of 
the  emperor's  tutors,  234— interposes  in  behalf  of 
Burrhua,  230— the  raillery  of  SulUius  against  him,  238 
— 4iia  intrigue  with  Julia  the  daughter  of  Qermanicua, 
ib.  and  n.^-his  riclies,  ib.— «ent  for  by  Nero  to  consult 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Agrippina,  249-^is  in- 
fluence declines  with  the  death  of  Burrhus,  264-^is 
character  blackened,  ib.-^is  elegant  address  to  Nero, 
•oliciting  permission  to  retire,  ib.  and  266— (he  em- 
peror. In  a  strain  of  specious  dissimulation,  refuses 
his  request,  ib.  266— resigns  his  power  and  abandona 
hla  a|4endour,  ib.— accuaed  bjr  Romanua,  200— escapee 
m  anare  laid  for  his  Ufa  by  Nero,  288— hia  abstemious 
mode  of  living,  ib. — named  among  the  conspirators, 
883— Nero  thirsta  for  his  innocent  blood,  204— accused, 
ib.— his  death  and  itsallectiog  circumstances,  296— bis 
parenta,  306— charged  with  introducing  a  false  taate  in 
oratory,  670  and  n. 

•Sfenacto,  Claudiua,  choaen  by  Nero  for  hia  friend,  226. 

SnudOf  TWiitM,  combined  againal  Nero,  289— templed 
by  a  promise  of  pardon  betrays  PoUio,  293— coniinuea 
to  give  in  the  namea  of  the  conapiratora,  ib.— diea  wiih 
reaolutlon,  297. 

Sumiwmbm,  colony  of  the,  478. 

Stnonea,  191— take  the  city  of  Rome  by  storm,  and  burn 
It  to  the  ground,  28& 

SnUnut  CfiaitM,  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  66— aenda 
Martina  the  poianoer  to  Rome,  ib.— warna  Piao  to  ab- 
alain  from  comipcing  the  army  and  disturbing  the  pro- 
vince, 66— beaiegea  him,  67. 

Smtiua,  (riend  of  Veapaaian,  461. 

StfuaniaM,  18-a  people  at  the  extromity  of  Oaul,  88— 
confederatea  of  Vindex,  3e2--defiBat  Juliua  Sabinua, 


SgropUf  worahipped  by  the  Egyptiana,  491  and  n, 
count  of  hia  introdualon  into  Egypt,  493. 

fibn^Aoa,  laland  of^  08— C.  Severua  diea  on  the  rocka  oil 
111. 

Sertoritu  king  of  POntua,  9B  and  n — haa  but  one  eye, 
463. 

SkrvMtt  QiHnfntf  appointed  to  the  government  of  the 
Comagenlana,  60— accuaea  Piao,  76— aacerdoul  dignity 
granlad  to^  70--4ha  companion  of  Oermanicna  in  all  hia 


expeditiona,  160— accusad,  ilv-eoBdamnad,  but  Mvaa 
himaelf  by  giving  evidence  againat  othera,  160. 

Serviliutf  a  profeaaional  informer,  160— accuaed  and 
tranaported,  ib. 

ServilitUj  MaraUi  60-of  conaular  rank,  60— conaul,  169 
—diea,  253-author  of  a  well-dlgeated  hiatory  of  Roman 
afTaira,  ib.— hia  character,  ib. 

Serviut  Malugifunmi,  priest  of  Jupiter,  97 — diea, 
109. 

Strntu  MaluginensU  aucceeda  hla  fother,  100. 

Strviua  TW/tna,  author  of  that  policy  which  mada 
kinga  the  subjecu  of  the  laws,  81— dedicates  a  tem- 
ple to  the  moon,  28&-assisted  In  building  the  capi- 
tol,44a 

Sesottritf  king  of  Egypt,  168. 

SevenUf  an  architect,  286. 

8ev«ru»,  CUuuUtUi  commander  of  the  Helvetlana,  860. 

SevenUf  Vemlmuu,  a  commander  under  Cortwlo,  274. 

aexitioy  wife  of  M.  Scaurus,  her  heroic  daalh,  160. 

SextiOj  304— her  death,  ib. 

Stxtilia,  noother  of  Vitelliua,  406— a  woman  of  virtaa 
and  benevolence,  Ibi— Vitelliua  aalutea  bar  by  the 
name  of  Auguata,  414— her  death,  446. 

Sibylline  Booka,  their  hiatoiy,  161,  a. 

Sicily,  106, 162. 

SicambriittUf  47— their  reaidenee,  lb.  B.'RomaB  aoxlli- 
ariea,  122 — driven  out  of  Oermany,  and  tranaplaated 
in  Oaul,  210. 

Sido  and  Vangio,  nephews  of  Tannlna,  907 — aucceed 
him  in  the  aoveroignty  of  the  Sueviana,  ib. — their  rise 
and  fall  in  the  eatlmation  of  theic  subjects,  ib.— dlatln- 
guifhed  by  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  ib. 

Saia,  a  pimp  to  Nero,  308— banished,  ib. 

Siliiu  Cttiua,  a  commander,  17 — triumphal  omamenta 
decreed  to,  for  his  conduct  under  Qermanicua,  31 — ^iha 
caro  of  building  a  fleet  partially  committed  to,  41— 
makes  an  irruption  into  the  territory  of  the  Cauians,  • 
ib.  46— lays  waste  the  country  of  the  Sequanlans,  88 — 
prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  violated  majesty,  110— 
to  prevent  final  judgment  pute  an  end  to  his  life, 
ib. — ^his  statue  ordered  by  the  senate  to  be  destroyed^ . 
lOL 

SiliuMt  Caiut,  son  of  C.  Siliua,  conaul  elect,  182 — ropra- 
aente  the  avarice  of  the  advocatea,  ibw— hia  apeech  on 
that  subject,  ib.— 4he  graces  of  his  person  and  manner 
eclipae  all  the  Roman  youth,  186 — Measalina  affected 
with  a  frenzy  of  wild  aflfectlon  for  him,  ib.— obliged 
by  lier  to  repudiate  his  wife,  ib.^slie  visite  him  openly 
and  with  all  her  train,  ib.— arraigned,  and  desires  in- 
stant death,  191. 

Simbruine  hillt,  186  and  n.— lakes,  255. 

Simon  usurps  the  Jewish  throne,  609— >punished  for  hla 
ambition,  ib. 

Simon,  a  Jewish  Leader,  604— coromanda  in  Salem  and 
Bezetha,  615— inaplrea  hia  men  with  undaunted  reao- 
lutlon, ib. — co-operatea  with  John   at  the  alege  of 
Jeruaalem,  516 — elated  by  aucceaa,  thinka  of  aggran- 
dizing himaelf,  ib.— wadea  through  acenea  of  blood,  ii>. 
— he  and  his  coadjutor  the  rerooraeleaa  authora  of  the 
people'a  diatreaa,  517— their  appalling  cruelties,  ib. — 
they  refuse  all  terms  of  capitulation,  610-HaQade  priso- 
ner, 520— executed,  621. 
Simonidfj  the  honour  of  completing  an  alphabet  ascrib- 
ed to,  187. 
Sindtnj  the  river,  181. 
Sinnaee»i  opulent  and  nobly  descended,  170— rovolla  - 

from  Artabanus,  173 — joins  Tiridateay  itx 
SinopCj  city  of,  492. 
SinueotOj  Claudiua  avails  himaelf  of  iu  mild  air  and  aa- 

lubrioua  watera,  220. 
S^lutf  mount,  66. 
Siraeiano,  20& 
Sirficua,  a  quarrel  between  two  leglona  reapacting,  14. 
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JSKamna,  aiieodoia  vt,  ntptetfng  hii  prsdllectlon  for 

mwommon  words,  667,  n. 
SUtmia,  a  eenturion,  38^. 
SUaneMf  Uielr  terrftoiy,  character  and  female  govem- 

meot,  673  and  n. 
Smyrna^  94— deputief  fironi,  124. 
SodaUtyt  Augiutan,  26, 96. 
So/utmUt  king  of  Itunea,  906~^\nB  Yespaaian  wHh 

Um  whole  weight  of  hie  kingdom,  41  I—among  ihe  aux- 

tllarieaof 'niiu,497 
Solan  aitabliBhef  the  political  eonetitutlon  of  Athens, 

81. 
flWymaiw,498. 
Sophmu,  the  government  of  committed  to  Sohemns, 


Sop/u»eU$f  641. 

Aramw,  BamUf  accoted,  Sll-^ls  daughter  Servllia 

InTolTed  in  his  danger,  lb.— their  demeanour  before 

the  senate,  31S— permitted  to  choose  their  mode  of 

dying,  lb. 
flbsiCa,  Oalla,  wife  of  Sllius,  Incurs  the  detestation  of 

Tiberios,  bj  bar  connectton  with  Agripplna,  110— or- 
dered into  exile,  ib. 
fibsiMiis,  the  preceptor  of  Britaanlcus,  10,000  sesterces 

toted  to,  18EL 
AMffoftts,  a  priest,  3B4. 

Soso,  a  town  In  the  coantrjr  of  the  Dandaridas,  903. 
Spaiiif  31— petition  from,  ibr  leave  to  erect  a  temple,  ^ 

—subdued,  and  held  in  subjection  bj  three  legions, 

106. 
Sjparttmt,  60—Uieir  political  constitution  established  by 

Lycorgus,  81. 
Speluncti,  a  villa,  126  and  n. 
SUKhadnt  islands,  437. 
atatiUua  Tbwrus,  &,  consul,  3^pnefea  of  Rome,  161 

—proconsul  of  Africa,  217— kills  himself,  ib. 
fitaliitf,  a  military  tribune,  113, 294. 
SUrttmutf  LudtUf  a  commander  nndier  Oermanicus, 

27,44— marches  Into  the  teiritory  of  the  Angrivarians, 

46. 

Stratcmee^  FciMis,  91 

Aiarcfeiitois,  667. 

AfMoTiMwm,  a  vlUa,  264. 

8vbriu»  Ftmiua^  an  active  leader  In  the  combination 
against  Nero,  289. 

acelen^MS,  Poailtma,  appointed  to  command  in  Britain, 
267-^narehes  through  the  heart  of  the  country  as  far 
as  London,  288— achieves  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Britons,269— consal,306— one  of  Otho's  leaders,  375— 
confidential  adviser  of  Otho,  377— the  subject  of  ca- 
lumny,  399— naturally  Slow  and  deliberate,  ib.— sur- 
passed by  no  ofilcer  of  the  age,  3B6— his  opinions 
relative  to  the  war,  ib.— hie  dissimulation  procuree  a 
pardon  from  Vitelllus,  404— Agricola  acquires  the  ru- 
diments of  military  knowledge  under,  666,  687— his 
character  as  an  ofilcer,  ib. 

AMirfans,  47— solicit  the  assistance  of  Rome  against  the 
Cheruscans,  64— account  of,  666  and  n. 

Aottice,  PuMitM,  convicted  of  bribery,  114— banished, 
ib.— recalled,  ib. — suborned  by  Messalina  to  prosecute 
AslaUcus,  181— prefers  an  accusation  ag^nst  two  Ro- 
man knights,  182— his  rage  knows  no  bounds,  Ib. — 
incurs  the  public  detestation,  237 — his  character,  238 
— trails  with  acrimony  against  Seneca,  Ib. — prosecut- 
ed, condemned  and  iianished,  ib. 

ActoiMf,  account  of,  671  and  n. 

Stiipida  PntttxtatOt  widow  of  Crassus,  475. 

£U^M,  CaiiUt  consul,  90. 

AmietoM,  484. 

AmngftftMn,  167 — promonUnTof;  126. 

%eiie,  61  and  n. 


Byphax  brought  In  chains  to  Rome  by  8clplo»tlS. 

Syiloj  LuciuM,  S^'^randfather  of  Leplda,  80— dieUlor, 
QA  and  n. — overcomes  Mithrldates,94 — his  Uestloaooy 
appealed  to  by  the  deputies  frmn  Sroynia,  12S — his 
character  treated  with  contempt  by  Caligula,  176 — 
transfers  all  judicial  authority  to  the  senate,  190— eo- 
laii^ee  the  limils  of  the  dty  of  Rome,  206 — wars  with 
Marios,  218 — undertakes  the  care  of  building  the  capi- 
tol,  448 — twice  contends  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
452 — not  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  eloquence, 
679. 

Sytla,  Ziueiue,  a  dispute  regarding,  64— consul,  162- 

Syraaae^  240. 

St/ria  prays  to  be  relieved  from  oppreesive  taxes,  S3 
Piso  appointed  governor  of,  64— Antioch  the 
of;  410— a  delightful  region,  411. 


Taffarinaa^  acconnt  of,  57 — ^kindles  a  war  In  Africa*  Sx 
— totally  defeated,  lb. — recommences  hostilities, 79 — 
puts  to  flight  a  Roman  cohort  under  Dedus,  ib. — ble 
troope  routed,  ib.— clianges  his  plan  of  operations,  and 
chooses  a  roving  war,  ib. — ^Africa  again  alarmed  by 
his  incursions,  84 — though  often  repulsed  never  ^Woo- 
tually  defeated,  97— demands  lands  for  himself  and 
army  from  Tiberius,  ib.— the  emperor  orders  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  seduced  by  promises,  and  his  person  tn 
be  secured,  96 — reduced  to  extremities  by  Bl—us.  ib. 
— ^reinforced  by  the  Moors,  111— enters  Into  a  leegoe 
with  the  king  of  the  Oaramantes,  112 — be^eges  Tko- 
buscnm,  ib.— Dolabella  compels  him  to  abandon  the 
siege,  ibb — his  army  taken  by  surprise,  and  massacRd, 
lb.1  sees  his  guards  fall  on  every  side,  ibi — his  em  ia 
fetters,  and  himself  hemmed  in  by  the  Romans,  ib^ — 
sells  his  life  at  the  dearest  ra.te,  and  dies  In  freedom, 
lb. — ^the  commotions  in  Africa  are  quieted  with  hie 
death,  ib. 

Taeihut  by  the  suffrages  of  posterity  gains  the  highest 
rank  among  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Ronse,  v. — 
the  probable  period  of  his  birth,  ib^ — his  edocailoB  end 
early  years,  vi.— to  distinguish  himself  at  the  bar,  his 
first  ambition,  vil— created  consul,  izw — his  History 
and  Annals  mutilated  by  the  tribes  wIm  overton  the 
Roman  empire,  xl,  xii.— dissertation  on  his  genius, 
xiii — ^xv. — ^refutation  of  his  imputed  atheism,  ib. — his 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  xvigr-account  of  hie  works, 
from  their  appearance  after  the  revival  of  letters,  ib. 
— notices  of  his  translators,  lb. — ^xvlli. — (Han  of  his 
work,  96 — his  Indecision  concerning  the  govenuseea 
of  human  aflkirs,  166 — writes  the  history  of  Domitiaa, 
184— that  history  has  not  reached  posterity,  ib.  n.— 
one  of  the  college  of  fifteen  and  prstor,  185  regelates 
the  ceremonies  of  the  secular  games,  ib.^ — his  modest 
deprecation  of  the  charge  of  vanity  in  mentioning 
this  circumstance,  lb. — the  design  of  his  work  as  K 
regards  the  testimony  of  other  authors,  230  esub- 
lishes  his  title  to  impartiality  when  entering  on  the 
history  of  Oalba,  Otho,  and  Vitelllus,  by  disclaiming 
all  knowledge  of  them  by  marks  of  fevour  or  per- 
sonal Injury,  343— the  foundation  of  his  fertnne  laid 
by  Vespasian,  and  advanced  by  Titus  and  Domilian, 
lb.— designs  to  compose  the  history  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  ib. — reserves  It  for  the  evening  of  his  days, 
and  anticipates  that  period  vrith  gladness,  ib.— •«> 
knowledges  the  Infiuence  of  the  gods,  490— marries 
the  daughter  of  Agricola,  891. 

TbiS^on,  temple  of,  21 

TlsiOaiite,  son  of  Jupiter,  124. 

Tbren/Mm,  9— veteran  «>ldiers  incorporstsd  with  tlM 
inhabitants  of;  ISi^ 
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Thrpeian  Roeh,  164— lu  handrtd  iteps,  447 — ^its  ntua- 
Uoo,  lb.  n. 

Tlarquin  the  Prmtd,  81, 161— «doniB  the  eapitol  with  the 
opoil0  of  Suena  Pomelia,  448. 

TnuradnOf  city  o(^443 — taken  b70U]ipriM,aiid  the  cod- 
aequent  confusion  and  mafliacre  of  the  defenceless 
multitude,  450. 

TYtnOf  a  Tbracian  chief;  stabs  himself,  122. 

7\wtanut  the  river,  4S6. 

Tbrtian  aodaUtyt  95. 

TaUus,  7VltM,the  Sabine  king,  25— adds  the  capltol  to 
Rome,  206 — Bumulus  establishes  an  order  of  priests 
in  honour  of,  416,  and  n. 

T^aumuj  Mounts  26, 207. 

7b«ram/i<ww,  256. 

TYntrinian  cayalrjr,  366 — citj,  406^ 

Tiusrua  adds  to  the  ornament  of  Rome,  97. 

Tctttnu,  Mount,  174,214, 275. 

TVtomon,^. 

Telaboi  possess  the  isle  of  Gapree,  128. 

TVlMtfMtf,  Lueiua,  consul,  305. 

Temnot  injured  bjr  an  earthquake,  65. 

Tencteriana,  Avitus  threatens  to  cany  sword  and  fire 
through  their  territories,  if  they  refuse  to  renounce  a 
confederacy  with  the  Ansebarians,  243 — ihey  lay  down 
their  arms,  ib.— join  Civilis,467 — send  ambassadors 
to  the  Agrlppintan  colony,  483 — account  of,  561 
and  n. 

7\mM,  isle  of,  94. 

TerentiuMi  Maretu,  spiritedly  avows  his  friendship  for 
SeJanuB  before  the  senate,  160— efftcts  of  hi^  ad- 
dress, ib. 

TViwMs,  the  inhaUtanls  of  supposed  to  conspire  with  a 
pea«am  agaiQ*^  ^^  1*^  of  L.  PIso,  121. 

TWtuUintUf  Voleatitu,  tribune  of  the  people,  462. 

TVueer,  94. 

Teutolnirgiumf  forest  of,  27. 

Teutone*,  488. 

TTutla,  town  of,  79. 

Thamea^  the  river,  SR. 

Thebn^  magnificent  rulna  of;  60  and  n. 

JJucphanu  sf  tiBtyUna^  the  confidential  fHend  of 
Pbmpey  the  Crreat,  164— the  Greeks  pay  divine  hon- 
ofurs  to  the  memory  cf^  ib. 

Theapkihu  condemned  fbr  forgery  hy  the  Areopagus  of 
Athens,  68— PIso  attempu  to  gain  a  pardon  for  him, 
but  in  vain,  ib. 

TVmms,  121 

Tlu99aUan»,  171. 

T%rae€j  66 — ^Bhescuports  king  of;  62— join  the  Romans, 
121. 

Thnueot  Pahu,  opposes  a  law  relative  to  Syracuse, 
240 — excites  against  hhnself  a  number  of  enemies, 
lb. — disgusted  at  the  meanness  of  the  Others*  leaves 
his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  walks  out  of  the  house, 
261 — ^hls  speech  at  the  trial  of  Timarchus,  279— pro- 
hibited by  Nero  from  appearing  among  the  senators 
who  congratulated  him  on  the  delivery  of  Poppsea, 
280— 4his  circumstance  deemed  a  prelude  to  his  ruin, 
ib.-Hhe  devoted  object  of  Nero's  vindictive  fury,  308— 
accused,  ib.  309-H>(fi»rs  to  confhte  his  enemies,  and 
place  his  Innocence  in  the  clearest  light,  310--€on- 
sultation  with  his  friends  on  the  most  advisable 
course  to  pursue,  ib.— allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of 
his  death,  312—converses  with  Demetrius  the  philoso- 
pher on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  313— his  un- 
daunted demeanour  in  the  last  extremity,  ib.— his 
character,  317— in  habits  of  friendship  with  Vesper 
slan,  461— eulogised  by  Arulenus  Rusticus,  681. 
T7ira»ullu»,  an  astrologer,  the  circumstances  which 
made  him  one  of  the  emperor's  confidential  friends, 
166. 
TluAutcumt  city  of,  besieged,  112. 


\ 


TfuiU,  island  of;  691  and  n. 

TTiurium,  the  spectacle  of  horse-races  invented  by  the 
inbabitama  of,  254  and  n. 

Thye$test  a  popular  subject  of  tragedy,  631  and  n. 

7Y6«r,the  river,  ianndaiion  o^  lays  the  level  country 
under  water,  33— a  project  to  prevent  its  overflowing, 
formed  and  abandoned,  34 — Nero  orders  all  damaged 
corn  to  be  thrown  into,  27S— mouth  of,  286— fearful 
ef|bct«  of  an  inundation  of,  375. 

THberhts  Sero  adorned  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  4— 
an  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  5— proclaimed  em- 
peror, 6— an  accomplice  in  the  muitler  of  Agrippa 
Posthumus,  ib.— affects  republican  principles,  ib.— 
dreads  Germanicus,  7— an  heir  of  Augustus,  ib.— a 
profound  master  of  dissimiUation,  10— resolves  to  keep 
possession  of  the  eapitol,  and  neither  to  hazard  his 
own  nor  the  empire's  safety,  22— jealous  at  the  victo- 
ries of  Gkrmanicus,  34— the  arrogance  of  his  wife  the 
most  powerful  motive  for  iiis  retreat  to  Rhodes,  ib.— 
orders  her  to  be  starved  to  death,  ib.— in  the  Augustan 
sodality,  25— condemns  the  motive  of  Gexmanicus  in 
burying  the  bones  of  Varus  and  his  legion,  28— practiA- 
ed  upon  by  Silanus,  who  makes  his  heart  still  more 
envenomed,  31— revives  the  law  of  violated  majesty, 
ib.— unwilling  to  remove  men  from  their  employ- 
ments, and  the  various  reasons  assigned  for  this 
peculiarity,  34— in  his  letters  to  Germanicus  requests 

f  him  to  return  to  Rome,  47— attends  to  hear  the  cause 
of  Urgulania,  50— exempts  from  imposts  cities  which 
suffer  by  an  earthquake,  55, 66— rejects  a  proposal  to 
poison  Arminius,  69— his  speech  to  the  senate  at  the 
trial  of  Piso,  76— on  pretence  of  recruiting  his  health, 
retires  into  Campania,  84— his  unruffled  temper  amidst 
murmurs  of  discontent,  83— his  letter  to  the  senate  on 
the  war  in  Gaul,  89— on  Roman  prodigality,  90—82— 
desires  that  his  son  Dnisus  may  be  invested  with 
tribunitian  dignity,  ib.— not  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
Junia,  99— throws  off  the  mask,  and  harasses  the 

Ipeople  by  acts  of  cruelty,  103— his  firmness  at  the 
death  of  Orusus,  106— his  speech  to  the  senate  on  that 
occasion,  ib.— commends  to  them  the  sons  of  German- 
icus, ib.— delivers  the  funeral  panegyric  of  his  son, 
107— reprimands  the  pontiflb  and  other  priests,  for 
blending  with  the  solemn  vows  offered  for  his  safety 
the  names  of  Nero  and  I>rusus,  109, 110— despises  the 
oflerings  of  adulation,  117— resolves  to  lie  in  wait  lor 
a  clandestine  murder  of  Agrippina,  124— retires  to 
Campania  with  a  slender  retinue,  12&--remain8  a  vol- 
untary  exile  eleven  years,  ib.— his  life  saved  by  Sejsr 

inus,  126— dedicates  the  two  temples  in  Campania 
which  serve  as  a  pretext  for  quitting  Rome,  128— passes 
over  to  CapresB,  ib.— dissimulation  his  darling  prac- 

Q  tice,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  rank  of  virtues,  ISO- 
does  not  pay  the  last  duties  to  his  mother,  186— re- 
trenches the  greater  part  of  the  honours  decreed  to 
her  memory,  ib.— after  the  death  of  Livia,  he  looses 
all  restraint,  ib.— in  a  letter  to  the  senate  accuses 
Agrippina  and  her  son  Nero,  ib.— sends  orders  to  a 
party  of  prastorian  guards  to  take  them  both  into  cus- 
tody, 139— commands  Dnisus,  son  of  Germanicus,  to 
be  confined  and  guarded,  140— his  jealousy  of  Sejanus, 
142— consents  to  the  marriage  of  Sejanus  with  Livia, 
ib.— overthrows  that  minister,  147— comnfiands  an  in- 
discriminate massacre  of  all  in  any  degree  connected 
with  hina,  162— judicial  astrology  his  favourite  study, 
166— his  atrocious  periecution  of  the  memory  of  Dm- 

I  sus,  166 — the  deluge  of  blood  cannot  soflcn  his  CQielty, 
173— his  irresolution  on  the  point  of  naming  a  succes- 
sor, 175,  176— endures  every  encroachment  on  his 
constitution  with  calm  composure,  ib.— every  thing 
foils  him  but  his  disshnulation,  177 — the  remains  of 
life  smothered  by  Macro,  178 — recapitulation  of  his 
history,  ib.— his  character,  ib. 
5A 
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7%Urui»  AlexandtTf  a  Roman  knight,  281— governor  of 
Egyp^347. 

TibuTt  167. 

IHdnumt  390, 393  and  n. 

7\f ellhuuy  8qfoniu»f  commander  of  the  pratorian 
§WPib,  264— recommended  to  Nero  by  hla  vices,  ib.— 
gahia  an  ascendant  over  the  emperor,  ib.— rises  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  credit  and  influence  at  court,  266— 
watches  the  passions  of  his  master,  ib.— begins  secret 
hostilittot  against  Flauius  and  Sylla,  ib.— minute  de. 
scripiion  of  an  entertainment  he  gives  to  Nero,  284 
and  n.— criminates  Rufus,  290— triimphal  ornameats 
granted  to,  298— his  statues,  ib.— the  public  voice  loud 
against,  369— account  of,  ib.— ordered  to  pat  an  end  to 
his  life,  370. 

Tigranetf  king  of  Armen{%  40^  I73L 

TY^Tsnes,  appointed  by  Nero  to  attume  the  regal dtadem 
of  Armenia,  266— established  on  the  throne  by  Cor- 
buio,  ib.— lays  wajte  the  conittry  of  the  AdiatMUians, 
273. 

TigranouHa^  city  of,  aorrendsrt  to  Cortmlo,  966— be- 
sieged bf  Moneaes,  274. 

TigrUt  the  river,  17^  %XL 

TYmortAua,  Claudhia,  proaecniBd,  279. 

Timothem,  an  Athenian,  492. 

TingUeita,  province  oi;  4091 

JiridaUa  named  by  Tlberhif  as  a  fit  rival  to  contend 
with  ArUbamia,  170-aidad  by  ViteUiiis,  in-well  nigh 
established  on  the  throne  of  Farthia,  174— his  splendid 
reception  at  Seleucia,  lb.— Invested  wkh  sovereignty, 
lb.— a  general  deftctloo  in  hla  army  oa  the  approach 
of  Aitabanoa,  175— flees  Into  Syria,  ib. 

Tbridatea^  brother  of  Yologeals,  SU-hlt  brother  deur- 
mines  to  place  Urn  opon  the  throne  of  Armenia,  ib.— 
and  abandons  the  enterpriae,  ib.— invadea  Armenia, 
336— remonstratea  with  Corbulo,  236— retiree  with  his 
forcea  from  before  the  enemy,  337— abandona  the  war 
In  deapalr,  266— crowned  by  hla  brother,  and  ordered 
to  exterminate  TIgranea  from  the  throne,  274— hia  In- 
terview with  Corbulo,  231— preparea  for  hia  Journey 
to  Rome,  ib.— hia  arrival  in  Italy,  318— magnificent 
spectacle  at  hia  meeting  wHh  Nero,  lb.— aubmita  to 
proatrate  himaelf  before  the  emperor,  ib.— hia  magna- 
nimity in  retaining  his  aword,  lb.— splendid  spectacle 
on  the  day  appointed  for  hia  coronation,  lb.  819— hia 
contemptible  apeech  to  the  emperor,  it}.— crowned, 
lb.— attempts  to  instruct  Nero  in  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  320— receives  vast  aums  from  him  daily,  and  a 
■till  larger  preaent  at  hia  departure,  ib.— returna  to 
Armenia,  ib. 

Tiroj  freedman  of  Cicero,  647. 

TVftw,  JuliamUf  obCaina  conaular  ornamenla,  373. 

THtuSf  son  of  Vespaaian,  sent  to  congratnlate  Oalba, 
383— receives  intelligence  of  hia  death  at  Corinth, 
ib.— hia  talenta,  graceful  mien,  and  amiable  counte- 
nance, ib.— returns  to  Judea,  ib.— his  love  of  Berenice, 
ib.— turns  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Vespa- 
sian and  Mucianus  into  a  lasting  peace,  384— consul, 
460— his  cliaracter,  reception  In  Judaoa,  and  his  forces, 
497— his  dispoaitions  for  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
601— hia  temper  and  offers,  615,  (see  JiM«d>— he  leaves 
Judea  u>  make  the  tour  of  Egypt,  presides  at  a  festi- 
val of  Apis,  sails  for  Rome  and  makes  a  primoe 
entry  into  the  city,  520,  521— triumph  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  821— gives  the  rein  to  private  pleasures, 
but  restrains  himself  in  respect  for  public  opinion, 

•ib. 

TmoltUt  a  city  of  Asia,  injured  by  an  earthquake,  55. 

T\>g(miu9  GaUu$f  157. 

7*o<Maeum,49a 

TVoiuttt,  a  sickly  orator,  654  and  n. 

T\fnni§  and  T1urmt$,  the  two  bays  oi;  13t 
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7\ntn,  the  people  of,  revolt,  87, 69, 

TrailiojUf  124. 

TVopszuiui,  cHy  ot,  236, 436w 

Th-ebtlliua  Maximua^  282— Britidn  governed  lif  , 

despised  for  his  avarice,  ib.— by  a  mutiny 

soldiers,  obliged  to  eKape  from  the  island, 

character,  598. 
lyiboeianty  their  coontry,  567. 
TVifiw/tts,  island  o(,  ISO. 
7Wno6an«Hms,  268, 608. 
TrtmobcTf  heads  an  insurrection  in  Cillda,  816-^itt 

death,  ib. 
TVoy  boasted  to  be  the  cradle  of  ttaa  Romans, 

Nero  deflBucea  the  Roman  people  firon  a  Trojan  enshi, 

217. 
lytUuhnHan  harbour,  614. 
7V«&aiiles,  343. 
TuUiut  VaUntimUt  a  Treverlan  Incendiaix,  < 

setiea  a  daring  genius  and  a  turbulent  vain  of 

qoence,  485,  opposes  all  terms  of 

—invaded  in  his  strong  hold  byCerealie, 

prisoner,  ib.— wflbra  death  with  nnahskeo 

493. 
Ikmgriam,  389-Aght  wUh  Civilis,  i>t   whmit  io  ^ 

Romana,490. 
TWwaif ,  a  Thradan  leader,  131 
TWnmliM,  Oilks,  controller  of  the  com  SDd  paUk 

■tores,  6, 193w 
Tumitiua  Cfrtolfi,  a  oanttirioB,  391. 

TVmcom,  191. 

Tyrrhemiwu,  194— colony  of  the,  ■aolsd  fay 

T^rrkmm,  son  of  king  Atys,  134. 

7Vr«,301. 


elo- 


Vada,  G06-4Maiogad  by  Civilis,  607. 

Kolsns,  VteUuM,  enrrent  traditloo  oi;ig9^te  Aettk,  IM. 

Vmiariua  AjriaUau  enjoya  the  honow  of  two  i  imwil  AitHi 
161— hia  adultety  with  Poppaa,  ib.— kia  wealth,  ih.— 
accuaed,  tb.— hla  death,  182. 

VdUnug  Anatieus,  governor  of  Belgic  Gaol,  38  ca—ul 
elect,  400. 

Vandali,  533  and  n. 

Vangio,    See  SIMo. 

Vangionta,  206— augment  the  army  of  1^<or,  406  ac- 
count  of  them,  657  and  n.  ; 

Fhnmiis,  62— raiaed  by  Droaua  to  reign  over  the  Sae- 
viana,  207— driven  firom  hia  throne,  ib^— natore  of  hia 
reign,  ib. 

VardansB,  aon  of  Vologaaes,  225. 

Vttriman9, 9SL 

Variua  the  poet,  641  and  n. 

Varrot  Vihidiua,  66. 

Fosoeee,  general  of  Vologesea'  cavalry,  977. 

VatiitttM  enunaina  Nero  at  Beneveotum  with  a  riww 
of  gladiatora,  283— the  moat  pemicioua  of  ail  the  de- 
teatable  dianctera  that  disgrace  the  court  of  Ike  em* 
peror,  ib.— hia  origin  and  character,  ib. 

ubian  aUaTf  19  and  n. 

Ubian»t  17— their  city  devoted  to  deatraction,  19-Agilp- 
pina  bom  in  their  capital  city,  206— proud  of  a  Rooan 
name,  style  themselves  the  Agrippiniaa  colony,  409^ 
657  and  n.— their  cohorts  cut  to  peeaf,  470  their  pre- 
datory excursion  Into  Geraiany,  ib^— owrpowared  by 
superior  numbers,  ib.— (heir  £delity  to  Roins  nnsJMk- 
en,  ib.— their  German  origin,  557. 

Velahrwm,  the  great  uarkelrplace  in  Rome,  364  and 
n.449. 

Vtiedoj  a  propheteaa  of  the  Draclerian  nation,  49i-nla« 
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oirer  a  lai^  tract  of  terriunyt  ib. — iha  onicle  of  On- 
maajf  lb.— the  pnetortan  galley  of  Cerealii  Mnt  hb  a 
present  tO|  607>-farther  account  of,  637,  a. 

VsiUiisai  PubUutf  a  comnaiMtori  ST. 

Vmiiceaiut  railed  to  the  throne  and  bad.  of  Cartiiman- 
dua,437. 

VenedioMt,  573. 

V$niidi«»  puts  Paeorue  to  death,  ttZ,  566. 

F«fH«»,  M— Fapbiao,  ib.— Ainathuflai^  lb.— Stratonlce, 
ib. 

F«mwtfMt|  211— heads  tha  British  malcoouiits,  437. 

Vsraniot  the  wUe  of  Plao,  aoa 

Vm%miu$i  Qm^hIiw,  governor  of  the  province  of  Cappa- 
docla,  59-Hkccuaea  Piao,  66— the  eacerdotal  dignity 
granted  u^  79— cooaul,  300— hit  death  and  character, 
957— cominanda  In  Brhain,  697. 

Faroar,  naphew  of  ClvUli,  60& 

Farcel/Mt,  869. 

Vtrginiua  Jbi^iia,  conaal,  180— commandf  the  legions  on 
the  Upper  Bhina,  361— whether  ha  aspired  to  the  rs« 
gnl  dignity,  an  unsolved  problem,  ib.— tlie  legions,  dis- 
gusted at  the  condua  of  Nero,  make  him  a  tender  of 
tlie  empire,  lb.— he  declines  theoflbr,  ib.— Jils  Bomaa 
■pirtt,  ib.-«niars  Oanl  at  tha  head  of  the  legions,  ib. 
—his  inurviaw  with  Vindei,  lb.— Oalba  recalls  him 
firom  Us  post  in  Lower  eennany,3IBkM7— thraalened 
with  desuuction  by  the  soldiers,  401, 40& 

Vmrwti  five  books  against,  66B  and  n. 

VtrrUuBt  aleading  chief  of  the  Frisians, Sfi. 

Fanrfami'Mm,  a  municipal  U>wn,!IB8. 

FaMMlortfua,  naecMS,  a  Roman  knight,' 47— sncoted, 
161. 

Vupaatan  incurs  the  rasentmeiH  of  Nero  for  slighting  ills 
musical  accomplishments,  SEt— commands  the  army 
In  Judaa,  823— besieges  Jotapata,  SK— wounded,  336 
—spares  the  life  of  Josephus,  lb.— 4brms  no  design  nor 
wish  against  the  Interest  of  Oalba,  317— has  almost 
brought  the  Jewish  war  to  a  conclusion,  384 — his  char- 
acter, 386— estimates  his  strength,  and  reflects  on  tlie 
importance  of  entering  on  a  civil  war,  408— hia  friends 
and  the  principal  oiBcers  endeavour  to  flz  his  resolu- 
tion, 408— 410— the  first  step  towards  creating  him 
amperor  uken  at  Alexandria,  410— equanimity  of  hia 
temper  in  this  crisis,  ib.— tha  whole  province  of  Syria 
accedes  to  him  41 1— adopts  measures  for  pnffl«cuting 
the  war,  ibi — the  prosperous  aspect  of  hia  afiaira,  412 
— hia  leadera  deliberate  about  the  plan  of  their  opera- 
tlona,  433y  ^4— ignorant  of  the  rapid  progrcaa  in  Iialy, 
425— a  violent  sedition  among  hia  troopa  appeased  by 
Antonius,  436— the  fleet  at  Ravenna  declares  far  him, 
427 — ^ukes  poaaeaalon  of  Alexandria,  with  a  view  to 
reduce  Rome  by  liynioe,  439— deportment  of  the  se- 
nate towards  him  after  the  surrender  and  sack  of 
Rome,  460— hia  circumaiances  after  tha  receipt  of  in- 
telligence of  the  battle  of  Cremona,  478— Titus  endea- 
vours to  mitigate  his  displeasure  at  Domitlan,  479— his 
care,  ib. — his  reception  of  Antonius,  491 — he  works 
some  pretended  minculous  cures  while  at  Alexandria, 
ib.— his  visit  to  the  sanctuary  of  Serapis,  ibi— his  de- 
parture from  Alexandria  for  Rome,  600 — his  deport- 
ment in  travelling  from  Brundusiumto  the  capital,  it>. 
—triumph  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  691- sketch  of  the 
measures  of  Vespasian,  ib.— his  private  conduct  not 
unsullied,  lb. — his  treatment  of  Hel  vldius  Priscus,  and 
of  Sabinus  and  Eponina,  633  period  of  the  death  of 
Vespaaian,  of  Titus,  and  of  Domitlan,  G23— having 
aspired  to  the  imperial  dignity,  Agricola  declares  for 
him,  669— raises  Agricola  tt>  the  patridan  order  and 
the  government  of  Aqoluine,  690— Vsspasian^s  con- 
dwt  witils  an  oflker  In  Britain,  596. 


Faafilittt,  8extu9t  accused  of  writing  a  satirical  piece 
against  Caligula,  160, 161— kills  himself,  lb. 

VetUniutf  LucttUj  the  care  of  rebuilding  the  capHol 
committed  to,  479. 

Keaf  reeiua  ajpurinnaj  a  Roman  commander,  388— quells 
a  aedition  among  the  soldiery,  360. 

Feauratta,  MawUt  138L 

Vettiu§  BolantUf  a  commander  under  Corbulo,  274— 
governor  of  Briuin,  405— balances  between  Vltellius 
and  Vespasian,  416— lUs  character,  589  and  n. 

VibidtOf  the  eldest  of  the  vestal  virgins,  198 — prevailed 
en  by  Messattaa  to  mediate  between  her  and  the  ein> 
peror,  ib.  194. 

Vilriditu  VarrOf  56. 

Vibilitu,  chief  of  the  Hermundurlans,  62, 207. 

FiMtta,  Gutia,  accuses  Libo,  4a 

FiMiM  i49tlua,  243— hia  threatening  entry  into  the 
country  of  the  Tencterians,  343. 

VibiuB  CWifMia,  an  advocate,  257 — ^hls  wealth,  his  power, 
and  his  talente,  387— accuses  A.  Faustus,  387 — ^lUs 
lame,  635— his  origin  and  eminence,  ib. 

Vibima  Marnu,  65-— summons  Piso  to  stand  his  trial,  66 
—accused,  ITS-'governor  of  Syria,  1^ 

FiMms  Aramia,  proconsal  of  the  farther  Spain,  108— 
found  guilty  of  oppression,  and  baniahed,  ib.— a  man 
of  savage  manners,  ib.— charged  by  his  son  with  con^ 
spiracy  against  the  emperor,  and  with  sending  emis- 
saries into  Ganli  113— remanded  to  the  island  of  Am- 
orgos,114. 

VOnhu  fl[»raiwa,hisson,  a  daring  accuser,  113, 117. 

VihmltmiB^  an  Incendiary,  14— pot  to  death,  16> 

VibuiUu»i  prwtor,  233. 

FSaMM,  the  UnhiOace  of  Asiatisas,  181— inhablt«iit«  of 
at  war  with  the  people  of  Lyons,  386. 

FoMian^aaa,  483^  486. 

RnMoiMia,  161. 

l^niei'tca,  Afamia,  aeeoonl  of^  163— Tiberius  gives  him 
Julia,  tlte  daughter  of  Oermanicns,  in  marriage,  Ib. — 
i4)pointed  among  othen  to  trlmsilff  individual  lossee 
by  a  fire  at  Rome,  176. 

FZm'iM,  7¥(M,  consul,  343-  Oalba,  In  the  decline  of  life, 
wholly  resigns  himself  to  him  and  Laco,345— his  pro- 
fligacy, ib.— his  advice  to  Oalba,  36&-his  death,  368- 
account  of^  360. 

F^MofiM,  daughter  of  Bfarcus  Agrippa,  10— wife  of  Ti- 
berius, and  divorced  by  him,  lb. — mother  of  Drusus, 
78 — her  death,  lb. 

Viptaniutf  tMcitu^  consul,  190. 

Vipaaniua  GaHu$f  prctor,  his  death,  66. 

rtjpefomtfi,  CoitM,  consul,  317. 

Ftr£i7,64l — a  aet  of  critica  prefer  Lucretiua  to  hUD,667 
and  n. 

VUtUiut  VarrOi  87— conaul,  109 — prosecutes  Sllius  and 
his  wife,  lia 

ViUlliay  mother-in-law  of  Feironius,  89. 

VitMiuMj  Publius,  a  dreadfuldisaster  befalls  two  legions 
committed  to  his  eare,  31— sent  to  convene  the  stetes 
of  Gaul,  42— busy  in  collecting  evidence  against  Piso, 
65— accuses  Piao,  76— the  aaccrdotal  dignity  granted 
to,  79 — cited  to  appear  before  tlie  aenate,  on  a  charge 
of  conapiracy,  loQ^iea  of  a  broken  hesirt,  ib. 

ViUlliua  Quinius,  56. 

Vitelliu9j  Lueiutf  cousul,  167— &ther  of  the  emperor, 
lb.  n.— intrusted  with  the  command  In  the  east,  17D— 
his  memory  held  In  deteatolion,  ib. — aome  account 
of,  ib.  n. — incitea  the  principal  man  of  Fartlila  to  a 
revolt,  172— aenda  a  detachment  to  quell  an  Inaumc- 
tlon  among  tha  Cliteana,  17-1— tlia  friend  of  Claudius, 
194— censor,  200— accused,  212  ■  ihree  times  consul, 
347. 

FttaUitia,  AttluMf  sent  by  Oalba  to  take  upon  hia  the 
command  (tftlianrmy  on  tlia  lower  Rhine,  317— ha  and 
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•  .  his  armj  rBvolt,  961— 4b4  f^M§e»  that  produce  thif 
event,  dSS> — Mluled  bgr.Uie  title  of  emperor,  9&1— gains 
accessions  of  strengtir,  ib.  365— resolves  to  carry  the 
war  into  Italy,  ib.— Valens  sent  forward  with  one 
army,  and  Cxcina  with  another,  ib.— follows  them 
with  a  third,  ib.— thinks  that  the  iBQpariai  ^gnilt^.coo- 
lists  in  riot  and  profusion,  aad^feflDtves  to  enjoy  the 
prerogative  of  a  prince,  366— advances  towards  Italy, 
403— receivas  Intelligence  that  the  war  is  concluded  by 
the  death  of  Olho,  ib.— has  neither  talents  nor  applica- 
tion for  business,  lb.— visits  ibq  field  of  Bedriacum  to 
see  the  vestigesof  the  recent  victory, 407— witnesses  its 
horrors  without  emotion,  ib.— di^eads  Vespasian,  ^B— 
accepts  the  title  of  Augustus,  414— his  army  defeated 
■t  Cremona,  432, 433— the  whole  force  of  the  empire 
transferred  to  Vespasian,  437^rBUfie8  a  treaty  with 
Sabinus,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  445— his  friends  reject 
all  terms  of  accommodation,  ib.— no  longer  emperor, 
but  still  the  cause  of  civil  dissension,  447 — writes  to 
Antonius,  requesting  a  cessation  of  arms  fur  one  day, 
but  is  refused,  451— his  partisans  conquered,  492 — his 
miserable  death,  453— recapitulation,  ib.— hii  charac- 
ter, ib. 

VitetUugt  lateiiUf  brother  of  the  emperor,  376— receives 
the  incense  of  flattery,  402— accuses  Junius  Blesus, 
436— cohorts  for  the  defence  of  the  city  under  the  com- 
mand of,  441 — marches  into  Campania  to  check  the 
progress  of  a  revolt,  442— takes  the  city  of  Tarracina, 
449— his  character,  ib. — put  to  death,  459. 

Yitia  put  to  death  at  an  advanced  ago  for  weeping  over 
her  flon,  161. 

Viviantu  AnniuSf  282. 

Vmbria,  105, 436. 

Vtnbrieu4f  an  augur,  553. 

Vtnmidiu*  Qftadratua^  governor  of  Syria,  213— punishes 
Jewish  insurgents  with  death,  216— discord  between 
him  and  Corbulo,  223— dies,  256. 

Voeetiua,  Mounts  368. 

VoeonUarUj  367. 

VolagiHiut  murders  Scribonianus,  406. 

FotoM/um,  a  castle  of  Armenia,  236. 

Vohge§e»t  the  Parthian  diadem  left  to  by  his  father  Vo. 
nones,  203 — his  mother  a  Greek  concubine,  212— in- 
vades Armenia,  214— fends  his  brother  Tiridatea 
thither  with  a  strong  rclnloKemcnt,  23&-crowns  him 


king  of  Armenia,  279— resolves  to  avoM  a  wv  with 
Rome,  274 — seodo  ambassadors  there,  S7&— thejTY'Mi* 
turn  unsuccessful,  and  he  declares  war,  ib.-^iiarehM 
against  Petus,  iU^efeats  him,  276,  277— ceoipaa 
between  them,  ib.— tends  ambassadori  to  Nen,  2tO- 
war  declared  against  him,  ib. — desires  a  tnicc,981. 

VoUcieuu,  191. 

Voludutf  Caiut,  432. 

VoZucttw,  iMciuSf  his  death  and  disUnsuished  dttnc 
ter,83. 

Voludtu,  Qmntugf  consul,  231. 

Vonona  appointed  king  of  Farthia,  30— lU-tmt  jf  his 
subjects,  ib.— flees  to  Armenia,  40— reeaiveu  hy  the 
Armenian*  with  open  arms,  ib.r^i%Bio<r^  ts  Pom- 
peiopolis,  60— killed,  63. 

Vononett  father  of  Vologeses,  20X 

UrtrifuOj  679l 

Urlriniunt,  city  ot,  444. 

UrgtUama  raised  above  the  power  of  the  law  bf  lAfk, 
50,  suit  against,  ibi 

Umpiana^  243— invest  MagoByacnm,  473— their  isrriie- 
ry,  561— an  extraordinary  exploit  of  the,  606, 608^ 

Utpf^  city  of,  2CB. 

FMlcan,  2S7. 

YuUiniij  the  birth-place  of  Sejaniu,  loa 
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Wdhaly  a  branch  of  the  Bhina  so  caHed  by  the  Gaols, 
41. 


XtnophuM^  666. 

Xenophcnj\XM  physician  of  Claudius,  218— instigated  by 
Agrippina,  hastens  the  death  of  the  emperor,  2SQ. 


Zeno,  king  of  Armenia,  69l 

Zoiofrm,  wife  of  RliadamistOfl,  ftatbad  uhI  thrown  tale 
the  Araxes  by  her  husband,  21o-^«sciiad  by  slwp- 
lierds,  and  carried  to  the  eouit  of  Tiridates,  ib. 

Zeugma,  city  of^  202. 

3Sornm»i  a  Siracian  Idng,  201 
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